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THE    FIRST   BOOK   OF    MOSES, 


CAU.ED 


GENESIS. 


CHAPTER  I. 

1  The  creation  qf  heaven  and  earth,  Sqf  the  tight, 
6  qfthejirmament,  9  qf  the  earth  eeparated  fiom 
the  waters,  1 1  and  made  frtdtftd,  14  qf  the  sun, 
moon,  and  stars,  20  qffish  ana  fowl,  24  qf  beasts 
and  caiiU,2>^qf  man  in  the  image  o/Qod.  29  Also 
the  appointment  qf /bod. 


pj^  the  bcrinning  God  cre- 
ated the  heaven  and  the 
earth. 

2  And  the  earth  was  with- 
out form,  and  void :  and  dark- 
ness woe  upon  the  face  of  the 
deep.  Ana  the  Spirit  of  Ood 
moved  upon  the  face  of  the 
waters. 

3  IT  And  God  said,  *Let 
there  be  light:  and  there  was 
Ught. 

4  And  God  saw  the  light 
that  it  was  good :  and  God 
divided'  the  nght  firom  the 
darkness. 

5  And  Grod  called  the  light 
Dav9  and  the  darkness  he 
called  Night.  *And  the  even- 
ing and  the  morning  were  the 
first  day. 

6  f  And  God  said,  'Let 
^there  bf)  a  ^firmament  in  the 
ISjmidst  of  the  waters,  and  let 

it  divide    the  waters  firom 
the  waters. 

7  And  God  made  the  firmament,  and 
divided  the  waters  which  were  imder  the 
lament  from  the  waters  which  were  above 
the  firmament :  and  it  was  so» 

8  And  God  called  the  firmament  Heaven. 
And  the  evening  and  the  morning  were  the 
second  day. 

9  f  And  God  said,  VLei  the  waters  under 
the  heaven  be  gathered  together  unto  one 
place,  and  let  the  dry  land  appear :  and  it 
was  so. 


10  And  God  called  the  dry  land  Earth,  and 
the  gathering  togetlier  of  the  waters  called 
he  ^as :  ana  God  saw  that  it  was  good. 

11  And  God  said.  Let  the  earm  bring 
forth  grass,  'the  herb  yielding  seed,  and  the 
fruit  tree  yielding  firuit  after  ms  kind«  whose 
seed  is  in  itself  upon  the  earth:  and  it 
was  so. 

12  And  the  earth  brought  forth  grass, 
and  herb  yielding  seed  after  his  kincC  and 
the  tree  yielding  fiodt,  whose  seed  was  in 
itself,  after  his  Kind :  and  God  saw  that  U 
wa^  good. 

13  And  the  evening  and  the  moming 
were  the  third  day. 

14  If  And  God  said,  Let  there  be  lights 
in  the  firmament  of  the  heaven  to  divide 
"the  day  firom  the  night;  and  let  them  bo 
for  signs,  and  for  seasons,  and  for  days,  and 
years: 

15  And  let  them  be  for  lights  in  the  fir- 
mament of  the  heaven  to  give  light  upon  the 
earth :  and  it  was  so. 

16  And  God  made  two  great  lights;  the 
greater  light  "to  rule  the  day,  and  the  lesser 
ught  to  rule  the  night :  he  made  the  stars 
also. 

17  And  God  set  them  in  the  firmament 
of  the  heaven,  to  give  light  upon  the  earth, 

18  And  to  '■rule  over  me  day,  and  over  the 
night,  and  to  divide  the  light  nrom  the  dark- 
ness :  and  God  saw  that  it  was  TOod. 

19  And  the  evening  and  tne  morning 
were  the  fourth  day. 

20  If  And  Otod  said,  "Let  the  waters  bring 
forth  abundantly  the  ^*moving  creature  that 
hath  ^^life,  and  towl  that  may  fly  above  the 
earth  in  the  ''open  firmament  of  heaven. 

21  And  God  created  great  whales,  and 
every  living  creature  that  moveth,  which  the 
waters  brought  forth  abundantly,  after  their 
kind,  and  every  winged  fowl  after  his  kind : 
and  God  saw  tnat  it  was  good. 

22  And  God  blessed  Uiem,  saying,  ''Be 


*,^««tB  3S. €,nA  lae.  S.    Aete  14. 15.  and  17.  t4.    Heb.  11. 8.  <  9  Cor.  4.  «.  *  Heb.  hetwg«M  thB  Hght ttnd  hthimm ftUilwHJUli. 

\S^'!!^^emmtiagwu,a»dth9membigmM,9te.         »  PMln  ias.6.    Jerem.  10.  IS.  and  01. 1ft.  •  Uttb.  tMrntmSm,        rloba6.8. 
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fruitful,  and  multiply,  and  fill  the  waters  in 
the  seas,  and  let  fowl  multiply  in  the  earth. 

23  And  the  evening  and  the  morning 
were  the  fifth  day. 

24  1[  And  God  said.  Let  the  earth  bring 
forth  the  Hving  creature  after  his  kind,  cattle, 
and  creeping  thing,  and  beast  of  the  earth 
after  his  Kind:  and  it  was  so. 

25  And  God  made  the  beast  of  the  earth 
after  his  kind,  and  cattle  after  their  kind, 
and  every  thing  that  creepeth  upon  the  earth 
after  his  kind :  and  God  saw  that  it  was  good. 

26  ^  And  God  said,  "Let  us  make  man  in 
our  image,  after  our  Hkencss :  and  let  them 
have  dominion  over  the  fish  of  the  sea,  and 
over  the  fowl  of  the  air,  and  over  the  cattle, 
and  over  all  the  earth,  and  over  every  creep- 
ing thing  that  creepeth  upon  the  earth. 

27  So  God  created  man  in  his  own  image, 
in  the  image  of  God  created  he  him ;  ^•male 
and  female  created  he  them. 


28  And  God  blessed  them,  and  God  said 
unto  them,  ■•Be  fruitful,  and  multiply,  and 
replenish  the  earth,  and  subdue  it :  and  have 
dominion  over  the  fish  of  the  sea,  and  over 
the  fowl  of  the  air,  and  over  every  living  thing 
that  "hnoveth  upon  the  earth. 

29  If  And  God  said.  Behold,  I  have  given 
you  every  herb  "bearing  seed,  which  is  upon 
the  face  of  all  the  earth,  and  every  tree,  in 
the  which  is  the  fruit  of  a  tree  yielding  seed;" 
to  you  it  shall  be  for  meat. 

30  And  to  every  beast  of  the  earth,  and 
to  every  fowl  of  the  air,  and  to  every  thing 
that  creepeth  upon  the  earth,  wherein  there  is 
*Mife,  Ihxive  given  every  green  herb  for  meat: 
and  it  was  so. 

31  And  '*God  saw  every  thing  that  he  had 
made,  and,  behold,  it  was  very  good.  And 
the  evening  and  the  morning  were  the  sixth 
day. 


«  Chap.  S.  1,  and  9. 6.    Wisd.  2. 23.    1  Cor.  11. 7.    EphM.4. 94.    CoU  3. 10.         »  Matth.  19. 4.        »  Chap.  9. 1 .        «  Heb.  creepeth. 
»  Heb.  teeding  teed.       *"  Chap.  9. 3.       *4  Heb.  a  lining  touU       ^  Ecclns.  89. 16. 

Verse  5*  "  Tke  evening  and  the  morning  were  tkefirtt  day  J* — This  phrase  is  explained  by  the  computations  of  time  still 
in  nse  among  the  Jews  and  Mohammedans.  They  do  not  measure  the  day  from  midnight  to  midnijs^ht  as  we  do,  nor 
from  sunrise  to  snmise  as  some  other  Qriental  people,  but  from  sunset  to  sunset.  Hence  the  night  with  the  following 
day,  and  not  the  day  with  the  following  night,  makes  their  day.  Our  Friday  night  is  their  Saturday  night.  The  ancient 
inhabitants  of  western  and  central  Europe,  the  Gauls,  Celts*  and  Germans,  measured  the  day  in  the  same  manner. 

1 1,  12; — The  word  translated  <'  grass**  is  applicable  to  every  kind  of  verdure  in  the  state  of  sprouting,  when  taken 
collectively ;  while  that  rendered  <<  herb**  denotes  the  maturity  of  its  growth.  The  terms  '<  herb  yielding  seed**  are  very 
emphatic  in  the  original,  which  are  literally  herb  teeding  eeed,  exactly  imitated  by  the  Septuagint  eirti^w  rrUt*. 
Although  the  object  of  the  Scripture  was  not  to  teach  men  philosophy,  but  reli^ous  and  moral  truth,  yet  we  often  find 
deep  pmlosophy  also.  So  here  we  have  a  most  important  hint  alx>ut  the  distribution  of  plants,  wh^ch  was  made,  not 
by  a  reference  to  their  colours,  size,  or  foliage,  but  by  a  specific  allusion  to  the  nature  of  the  seed. 

20.  "  Moving  creature/* — ^The  Hebrew  word  Sheretz  appeare  to  have  been  extended  to  all  kinds  of  living  creatures, 
inhabiting  either  the  land  or  the  water,  which  are  oviparous,  and  therefore,  in  this  instance,  includes  the  finny  tribe  as 
well  as  the  other  tenants  of  the  deep.  They  are  all  remarkable  for  fecundity.  The  number  of  eg^  in  the  roe  of  a  fish 
cannot  be  counted,  though  it  may  be  guessed  at  by  a  kind  of  computation.  A  familiar  but  lively  instance  of  fecundity 
is  seen  in  the  common  trog  about  the  time  of  harvest,  when  the  tadpoles  have  just  reached  their  last  stage  of  transfor- 
mation. No  wonder,  then,  that  in  tiie  lan^age  of  Inspiration,  the  same  word  which  denotes  an  oviparout  €mimai  in 
general  should,  with  the  necessary  grammatical  modification,  also  signify  to  increase  abundantly, 

21.  **And  God  created  great  wha/et/* — ^Under  the  term  Tanmniy  Heb.,  xitrfi,  Gr.,  are  comprehended  all  those  mammi- 
ferous  tenants  of  the  ocean  which  belong  to  the  order  cetacea.  Of  this  order  the  sea-calf,  tricAecut  manatue,  the  dolphin, 
porpoise,  and  the  whale  are  examples.  Though  they  inhabit  the  same  medium,  and  resemble  fishes  in  their  general 
form,  3ret  they  differ  firom  them  in  many  important  particulars ;  and,  for  this  reason,  the  Sacred  historian  has  honoured 
them  with  a  separate  mention.  They  respire  by  means  of  lungs,  though  destined  to  spend  their  lives  in  the  water,  and 
are  therefore  olmged,  from  time  to  time,  to  ascend  to  the  surface  to  inhale  the  atmospheric  air ;  their  blood  is  warm,  and 
their  ears  open  outwards,  though  by  small  orifices.  But  what  is  of  the  highest  importance  in  classification,  they  suclde 
their  young,  and  therefore  take  a  place  among  the  mammalia. 

<'  Winged  ftnoir — We  are  induced  at  first  sight  to  ask  what  connexion  there  is  between  the  fishes  of  the  sea  and  the 
fowls  of  the  air,  that  they  should  occur  together  in  the  same  verse.  In  point  of  external  form  there  is  no  resemblance, 
hut  they  are  alike  oviparous,  and  are  alike  destined  and  equipped  for  rising  in  and  making  their  way  through  a  fluid. 

24.  ''  CattleT — Under  the  term  ''cattie,**  seem  to  be  included— all  the  ruminant  animals,  and  pnrhaps  certain  otheM 
which  resemble  them  in  their  herbivorous  nature. 

'*  Beast  of  the  eorf  A.**-^By  this  phrase  we  understand,  not  only  those  animals  which  are  properly  carnivorous,  as  the 
lion  and  the  wolf,  but  the  rodentia  (or  gnawing),  the  rabbit,  mouse,  &c.,  and  the  pachydermata  (or  thick-skinned),  the 
bog,  the  elephant,  ftc. 

**  CreepitM  thing,** — ^This  dengnation  was  applied  to  all  the  vertebrated  animals  that  live  upon  the  land,  whether  they 
ran  upon  fova  feet,  like  the  \iztad  and  the  iguana,  or  simply  glide  along  the  ground  by  means  of  abdominal  scutella 
ot  icalet,  like  the  viper  and  the  snake.    They  all  agree  in  being  oviparous,  or  in  propagating  their  kind  by  eggs. 

29.  '^  Behold,  I  have  given  you  every  herb,**  &c. — Plants  and  fruits  only  being  specified  as  the  articles  of  sustenance 
allowed  to  man,  it  is  considered  by  many  commentators  that  animal  food  was  not  permitted  until  afler  the  Flood,  when 
we  find  it  mnted  to  Noah  under  certain  restrictions.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  supposing  animal  food  not  in  use  in  the 
primitive  tunes ;  for  it  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  so,^  generally  speaking,  in  Asia,  at  the  present  day.  The  mass  of  the 
people  have  it  only  occasionally  and  in  small  qiiantitio,  and  many  do  not  eat  flesh  meat  more  than  two  or  three  times 
m  a  year.    Whether  eaten  or  not,  animals  were  certainly  killed  for  sacrifices  before  the  Deluge. 
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CHAPTER  II. 


1  Thefini  tabbaik.  4  The  manner  qf  the  creation. 
8  The  planting  of  the  garden  of  Eden,  1 0  and  the 
river  thereof.  17  The  tree  of  knowledge  only 
forbidden.  19,  20  The  naming  of  the  creatures. 
2 1  The  making  of  woman^  and  institution  qf  mar- 
riage. 

Thus  the  heavens  and  the  earth werefinished, 
and  all  the  host  of  them. 

2  'And  on  the  seventh  day  God  ended  his 
work  which  he  had  made ;  and  he  rested  on 
the  seventh  day  from  all  his  work  which  he 
had  made. 

3  And  God  blessed  the  seventh  day,  and 
sanctified  it :  because  that  in  it  he  had  rested 
from  all  his  work  which  God  'created  and 
made. 

4  ^  These  are  the  generations  of  the  hea- 
vens and  of  the  earth  when  they  were  created, 
in  the  day  that  the  Lord  God  made  the  earth 
and  the  heavens, 

5  And  every  plant  of  the  field  before  it 
was  in  the  earthy  and  every  herb  of  the  field 
before  it  grew :  for  the  Lord  God  had  not 
caused  it  to  rain  upon  the  earth,  and  there 
WQM  not  a  man  to  till  the  ground. 

6  But  Hhere  went  up  a  mist  from  the 
earth,  and  watered  the  whole  face  of  the 
groimd. 

7  And  the  Lord  God  formed  man  *o/the 
^dust  of  the  ground,  and  breathed  into  his 
nostrils  the  breath  of  life ;  and  *man  became 
a  living  soul. 

8  ^  And  the  Lord  God  planted  a  garden 
eastward  in  Eden ;  and  there  he  put  the  man 
whom  he  had  formed. 

9  And  out  of  the  ground  made  the  Lord 
God  to  grow  every  tree  that  is  pleasant  to 
the  sight,  and  good  for  food ;  the  ti*ee  of  life 
also  in  the  midst  of  the  garden,  and  the  tree 
of  knowledge  of  good  and  evil. 

10  And  a  river  went  out  of  Eden  to  water 
the  garden ;  and  from  thence  it  was  parted, 
and  became  into  four  heads. 

11  The  name  of  the  first  m  Tison :  that  ts 
it  which  compasseth  the  whole  land  of  Ha- 
vilah,  where  there  is  gold ; 


12  And  the  gold  of  that  land  is  good: 
there  is  bdellium  and  the  onyx-stone. 

13  And  the  name  of  the  second  river  if 
Gihon :  the  same  is  it  that  compasseth  the 
whole  land  of  "Ethiopia. 

14  And  the  name  of  the  third  river  is 
Hiddekel :  tiiat  is  it  which  goeth  'toward  the 
east  of  Assyria.  And  the  fourth  river  is 
Euphrates. 

15  And  the  Lord  God  took  "the  man  and 
put  him  into  the  garden  of  Eden  to  dress  it 
and  to  keep  it. 

16  And  the  Lord  God  commanded  the 
man,  saying.  Of  every  tree  of  the  garden 
"thou  may  est  freely  eat : 

17  But  of  the  tree  of  the  knowledge  of 
good  and  evil,  thou  shalt  not  eat  of  it :  for 
m  the  day  that  thou  eatest  thereof  *Hhou 
shalt  surely  die. 

18  ^  And  the  Lord  God  said.  It  is  not 
good  that  the  man  should  be  alone ;  I  will 
make  him  an  help  ^'meet  for  him. 

19  And  out  of  the  ground  the  Lord  God 
formed  every  beast  of  the  field,  and  every 
fowl  of  the  air  ;  and  brought  them  unto 
'^Adam  to  see  what  he  would  call  them :  and 
whatsoever  Adam  called  every  living  crea- 
ture, that  wcLs  the  name  thereof. 

20  And  Adam  "gave  names  to  all  cattle, 
and  to  the  fowl  of  the  air,  and  to  every  beast 
of  the  field;  but  for  Adam  there  was  not 
found  an  help  meet  for  him. 

21  And  the  Lord  God  caused  a  deep 
sleep  to  fall  upon  Adam,  and  he  slept :  and 
he  took  one  of  his  ribs,  and  closed  up  the 
flesh  instead  thereof; 

22  And  the  rib,  which  the  Lord  God  had 
taken  from  man,  "made  he  a  woman^  and 
brought  her  unto  the  man. 

23  And  Adam  said.  This  is  now  bone  of  my 
bones,  and  flesh  of  my  flesh :  she  shall  be  called 
Woman,  because  she  was  "taken  out  of  Man. 

24  "Therefore  shall  a  man  leave  his  father 
and  his  mother,  and  shall  cleave  unto  his 
wife :  and  they  shall  be  one  flesh. 

25  And  they  were  both  naked,  the  man 
and  his  wife,  and  were  not  ashamed. 


>  Biod.  SO.  1 1.  and  31. 17.  Beat.  5. 14.  Heb.  4. 4.  *  Heb.  enaM  to  «aft«.  *  Or,  o  mist  whUh  went  «p  from,  &e.  «  Heb.  dut  of 
the  grand.  «  Ecclns.  1?.  1.  1  Cor.  15. 47.  •  1  Cor.  15.  45.  7  Eceliw.  S4.S5.  •  Heb.  Cush.  '  Or.  easticnrd  to  Anuria.  »  Or. 
Adttm.  11  Heb.  eatbM  thtm  ihait  eoL  >*  Heb.  dving  thou  thalt  die.  ^  Heb.  at  befbre  him.       ^*  Or,  the  tnm.       i*  He' 

M  H«b.  MUM.       ^  1  Cor.  11. 8.        »  Matth.  19. 6.    Mark  10. 7.    1  Cor.  6. 16.    Ephes.  5. 31. 


Heb.  eaUed, 


Verse  2.  "On  ike  seventh  dap  God  ended  hie  work."" — ^This  should  rather  he  translated  had  ended,  as  it  appears  from  the 
context  that  he  ended  on  the  sixth  day,  and  '*  rested**  (not  as  impljring  repose  after  labour)  on  the  seventh.  The  Hebrew 
text  ii,  however,  probably  corrupted ;  the  Samaritan  and  Septuagint  read  the  '*  sixth**  day. 

8.  "The  Lvd  God  planted  a  garden  eottward  in  Eden^  &c.,  to  verse  15.— -There  is  probabl)r  no  subject  on  which 
such  a  diversity  of  opinions  has  heen  entertained  as  concerning  the  site  of  the  Paradise  in  which  the  progenitors  of 
mankind  were  placea.  Mohammedans  even  believe  that  it  was  m  one  of  the  seven  heavens,  from  which  Adam  was  cast 
down  upon  the  earth  after  the  Fall.  "  Some,**  says  Dr.  Clarke,  <<  place  it  in  the  third  heaven,  others  in  the  fourth ;  some 
within  ue  orbit  of  the  moon,  others  in  the  moon  itself;  lome  in  the  middle  regions  of  the  air,  or  beyond  the  earth's 
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attractioii ;  tome  on  the  earth,  otheis  midfir  tha  earih,  and  others  within  the  earth."  £f  ^ryaectioa  of  the  earth's  sorfS&ce 
has  also,  in  its  turn,  had  its  clflim  to  this  distinction  adyocated.  From  this  mass  of  conflicting  opinions  we  shall  select 
the  two  which  have  been  supported  hj  the  most  eminent  authorities,  and  which  seem  to  hare  the  strongest  probalulities 
in  their  favour. 

It  has  been  assumed  that,  in  whatever  situation,  otherwise  probable,  the  marks  by  which  Moses  characterises  the  spot 
are  to  be  foimd,  there  we  may  suppose  that  we  have  discovered  the  site  of  Paradise.  In  fixing  the  first  probability,  the 
all  but  unquestionable  fact  that  the  known  rivers  Euphrates  and  Tigris  are  mentioned  as  two  of  the  four  rivers  of  Eden, 
is  of  the  greatest  importance ;  and  therefore  the  most  exact  inquirers  have  not  sought  for  the  spot  at  any  point  distant 
from  those  rivers.  The  Euphrates  and  Tigris  being  thus  then  identified  with  two  of  the  rivers  of  Eden,  there  has  remained 
a  great  latitude  in  the  choice  of  a  site  for  the  garden,  some  looking  for  it  near  the  source  of  those  rivers,  and  others 
seeking  it  in  the  low  and  flat  plains  through  whidi  they  flow  in  the  lower  part  of  their  course. 

Hie  first  position  places  Eden  in  Armenia,  near  the  sources  of  the  four  great  rivers  Euphrates,  Tigris  (Hiddekel), 
Fhasis  (Pison),  and  the  A»xes  (Gihon).  The  similarity  of  sound  between  Fhasb  and  Pison  is  conudered  to  strengthen 
this  ojiinion,  as  does  also  the  similarity  of  meaning  between  the  Hebrew  name  Oihon  and  the  Greek  Arazes,  both  words 
denotmg  swiftness. 

One  consideration  that  induced  a  preference  for  this  site  is,  that  the  advocates  of  this  opinion  considered  ''heads^  as 
apnlied  to  the  rivers  which  went  fortn  from  the  garden  to  mean  <<  sources,**  which  would  therefore  render  it  natural  to 
look  for  the  terrestrial  paradise  in  a  mountainous  or  hilly  country,  which  only  could  supply  the  water  necessary  to  form 
four  heads  of  rivers.  But  others,  those  who  would  fix  the  site  towards  the  other  extremity  of  the  two  known  rivers, 
reckon  it  suflBcient,  and  indeed  more  accordant  with  the  text,  to  consider  the ''four  heads'*  not  as  sources,  but  as 
channels— that  is,  that  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris  united  before  they  entered  the  garden,  and  after  leaving  it  divided 
again,  and  entered  the  Persian  Gulf  by  two  mouths ;  thus  forming  four  channek,  two  above  and  two  below  the 
garden,  each  called  by  a  difierent  name.  ''The  river  or  channel,'*  says  Dr.  Wells,  "  must  be  looked  upon  as  an  high- 
way crossing  over  a  forest,  and  which  may  be  said  to  divide  itself  into  tour  wa3rs,  whether  the  division  be  made  above  or 
below  the  forest"  With  this  view  some  writers  are  content  to  take  the  present  Shat-ul-Arab  (the  single  stream  which 
is  formed  by  the  confluence  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  and  which  afterwards  divides  to  enter  the  gulf)  as  the  river 
that  went  through  the  garden ;  but  as  Major  Rennell  has  shown  that  the  two  great  rivers  kept  distinct  courses  to  the 
sea  until  the  time  of  Alexander,  although  at  no  great  distance  of  time  afterwards  they  became  united,  other  writers  are 
contented  to  believe  that  such  a  junction  and  subsequent  divergence  did,  either  in  the  time  of  Moses,  or  before  the 
Deluge,  exist  in  or  near  the  place  indicated.  The  deluge  must  have  made  great  changes  in  the  beds  of  these  and  many 
other  rivers,  and  inferior  agencies  have  alone  been  sufficient  Rreatly  to  alter  tiie  ancient  channels  of  the  Tigris  and 
Euphrates.  This  is  not  only  rendered  obvious  by  an  inspection  oF  the  &ce  of  the  country,  but  the  memory  of  such  events 
is  preserved  by  local  traditions,  and  they  are  even  specified  in  the  writings  of  the  Arabian  geographers  and  historians. 
Thus,  then,  of  the  two  most  probable  conjectures,  one  fixes  the  terrestrial  Paradise  in  Armenia,  between  the  sources  of 
the  Euphrates,  Tigris,  Phasis,  and  Araxes ;  and  the  other  identifies  the  land  of  Eden  with  the  country  between  Bagdad 
and  Bussorah ;  and,  in  that  land,  some  fix  the  gardm  near  the  latter  city,  while  others,  more  prudently,  only  contend 
that  it  stood  in  some  part  of  this  territory  where  an  ancient  junction  and  subsequent  separation  of  the  Euphrates  and 
Tigris  took  place. 

11.  "PitotC* — ^llie  river  Pison  is  mentioned  first,  as  being  the  nearest  to  Arabia  Petrssa,  where  Moses  wrote,  and, 
on  the  last  mentioned  hypothesis  concerning  Eden,  is  the  westernmost  of  the  two  great  channels  into  which  the 
Euphrates  and  Tigris  were  divided,  after  havineflowed  jointly  through  the  garden.  T&  hypothesis  which  identifies  it 
with  the  Phasis  has  been  already  mentioned,  raber  inclines  to  make  it  the  Absarus  of  Puny,  or  Batoum  of  modem 
geographers,  which  rises  in  Armenia  and  flows  into  the  Black  Sea:  but  Hales  believes  the  Araxes  to  have  a  better 
claim. 

"  HMafoA."— The  same  hypothesis  requires  the  land  of  Havilah  to  be  the  eastom  tract  of  Arabia,  lying  near  and  on 
the  head  of  the  Persian  Giil£  Dr.  Wells,  in  his  "Historical  Geography  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,"  adduces 
other  passages  of  Scripture  in  support  of  this  opinion,  and  shows  that  the  characteristics  here  given  apply  to  that 
countnr.  Faber  and  others,  who  place  Eden  in  Armenia,  identify  Havilah  with  Colchis,  which  was  famous  m  antient 
times  for  its  gold.    Hales  adds  Georgia  to  Gokhis  to  form  Haviiah. 

"  OoiiU*^ — ^By  this  is  doubtless  meant  native  gold,  or  gold  free,  when  picked  up,  fiom  any  admixture  of  earthy  sub- 
stance, with  which  it  is  for  the  most  part  found  in  a  state  of  combmation.  Native  gold,  when  pure,  was  highly 
esteemed,  and  known  in  Greek  under  the  term  ^rtfS*y,  or  such  as  had  not  undergone  the  process  of  fiision  to  separate  the 
baser  matters  firom  it.  It  is  generally  found  near  streams  of  water,  which,  as  they  break  down  and  sweep  the  crumbling 
soil  with  them,  convey  some  of  its  precious  contents  at  the  same  time. 

13.  ^BdeUiMwi/* — ^The  bdellium,  once  so  famous  for  its  medical  virtues,  is  a  kind  of  gum  resin,  but  fiom  what  tree 
origfinally  gathered  is  at  present  only  a  subject  of  conjecture.  The  decision,  however,  of  this  question  is  of  little 
importance,  since  the  bdellium  of  the  Sacred  writer  was  in  all  probability  the  pearl,  as  the  Arabic  version  has  rendered 
it.  If  we  suppose  that  the  land  of  Havilah  lay  near  the  Persian  GhUf,  there  was  good  reason  for  mentioning  the  pearl 
among  the  most  distinguished  of  its  natural  productions. 

"  OSty«sg/offe,"  Eben  hath  Mhatn, — ^Tbe  onyx-stone  has  a  whitish  ground,  and  is  variegated  with  bands  of  white 
and  brown  which  run  parallel  to  each  other.  It  is  a  semi-pellucid  stone  of  a  fine  flinty  texture,  taking  an  excellent 
polish,  and  is  strictly  of  the  flint  or  siliceous  class.  The  resemblance  which  its  g^und  colour  has  to  that  lunated  spot 
at  the  base  of  the  human  nail  was  the  reason  why  it  was  called  iw^tav,  from  Svi^  the  nail.  The  Septuagint  has  trans- 
lated bidbiach,  or  bdellium,  ivd#*|,  a  carbuncle,  or  the  choicest  kind  of  garnet ;  while  for  "onyx-stone"  we  have  i  xiB^g 
i  tria^nHt  or  prasium,  a  stone  atdn  to  the  emerald,  but  inferior  in  hardness,  lustre,  and  transparency. 

13.  "  Gihon,** — ^The  statement  which  makes  the  Pison  the  western,  makes  this  stream  the  eastern  channel  by  which 
the  re*divided  stream  entered  the  Persian  Gulfl  No  trace  can  now  be  discovered  in  the  country  indicative  of  either  this 
name  or  that  of  Pison.  But  it  deserves  to  be  mentioned,  that  the  Arabs  are  to  this  day  in  the  habit  of  calling  a  stream 
by  different  names  in  different  parts  of  its  course.  The  Tigris  has  three  names  before  it  ioins  the  Euphrates ;  and  if 
two  rivers  joined,  and  afterwards  separated,  they  certainly  would,  and  actually^  do,  call  tne  new  channels  by  names 
difibrent  from  the  original  streams.  Some  find  Gihon  in  the  Araxes ;  and  many  in  the  antient  Gyndes,  wluch,  entering 
the  Tigris  through  Susiana,  would  correspond  well  even  with  the  hypothesis  which  places  Eden  in  Irak  Arabi. 

"  Ethiopia.** — -This  is,  of  course,  not  the  country  in  Africa  so  called.  The  word  in  the  ori^al  and  in  the 
margin  oi  our  translation  is  Cuih,  and  is  understood  to  apply  here  to  the  land  lying  to  the  east  of  the  cnauiei  supposed 
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to  be  the  GDion  of  Moses.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  district  which  this  would  indicate  was  calltd  br  the  Greeks  and 
SDOians  SuMiwuij  and  is  still  called  Kkumstan,  or  «  the  land  of  Khts  or  Chtu."* 

14.  '•  UtddeieV*--'No  one  doabts  that  the  Tigris  is  intended.  The  Septuagint  so  considers  it.  Depriving  the  name 
of  the  prefixed  aspiration,  the  remaindOT,  DeM^uB  considerable  analogy  with  Dijf/,  or  Dij/ah,  by  which  the  Tigris  is 
locally  disting^mshed.  Its  situation  with  reg^iurd  to  Assyria  is  inaccurately  described  in  our  translation.  The  words 
which  haTe  been  rendered  "  towards  the  east  of  Assyria  "  should  be  simply  iowardt  or  hefort  Auyria. 

'^Mttfricu^ — So  called  from  Ashur,  the  son  of  ^m,  by  whom  it  was  first  settled.  Its  boundaries  varied  with  the 
limits  of  the  empire ;  but  the  geographical  limits  of  Assyria  proper,  which  formed  the  nucleus  of  that  empire,  nearly 
corresponded  with  Uiose  of  the  present  Koordistan,  being  lM>unded  by  Armenia  on  the  north,  and  Babylonia  aiia 
Suaana  on  the  south,  and  by  Media  on  the  east,  and  the  Tigris  on  the  west 

"  E9mhxit€s.^ — This  river  is  in  the  text  simj^ly  mentioned,  as  too  well  known  to  need  description.  The  name  in  the 
original  is  '*  Pkrai,**  and  is  still  that  by  which  it  is  locally  distinguished.  This  primitive  form  of  the  name  remains  an 
element  in  that  which  we  have  adopt^  from  the  Greek. 


CHAPTER  III. 

1  The  ierpeni  deceweih  Eve.  6  Mans  shameful 
fall:  9  God  arraigneth  them,  14  The  serpent  is 
cursed.  15  T7te  promised  seed.  16  The  punish- 
ment qf  mankind.  21  Their  first  dothing.  22  Their 
casting  cut  qf  Paradise. 

Now  the  serpent  was  more  subtil  than  any 
beast  of  the  field  whicli  the  Lord  God  had 
made.  And  he  said  unto  the  woman,  *Yea, 
hath  Qod  said.  Ye  shall  not  eat  of  every  tree 
of  the  garden? 

2  And  tlie  woman  said  unto  the  serpent, 
We  may  eat  of  the  firuit  of  the  trees  oi  the 
garden: 

3  But  of  the  firuit  of  the  tree  whicli  is  in 
the  midst  of  tlie  garden,  God  hatli  said.  Ye 
shall  not  eat  of  it,  neither  shall  ye  touch  it> 
lest  ye  die- 

4  "And  the  serpent  said  unto  the  woman. 
Ye  shall  not  surety  die : 

5  For  God  doth  know  that  in  the  day  ye 
eat  thereof  then  your  eyes  shall  be  opened, 
and  ye  shall  be  as  gods,  knowing  good  and 
eviL 

6  And  when  the  woman  saw  that  the  tree 
loot  good  for  food,  and  that  it  was  pleasant 
to  the  eyes,  and  a  tree  to  be  desired  to  make 
(me  wise,  she  took  of  the  firuit  thereof,  ^and 
did  eat,  and  gave  also  unto  her  husband  with 
her;  and  he  did  eat 

7  And  the  eyes  of  them  both  were  opened, 
and  they  knew  that  they  were  naked;  and 
they  sewed  fig  leaves  together,  and  made 
themselves  *aprons. 

8  And  they  heard  the  voice  of  the 
Lord  God  walking  in  the  garden  in  the 
'cool  of  the  day:  and  Adam  and  his 
wife  hid  themselves  firom  the  presence  of 
the  Lord  God  amongst  the  trees  of  the 
garden. 

9  And  the  Lord  God  called  imto  Adam, 
and  said  unto  him,  Where  art  thou  ? 

10  And  he  said,  I  heard  thy  voice  in  the  | 


garden^  and  I  was   afiraid,  because  I  was 
naked ;  and  I  hid  inysel£ 

11  And  he  said.  Who  told  thee  that  thou 
wast  naked?  Hast  thou  eaten  of  the  tree, 
whereof  I  commanded  thee  that  thou  should- 
est  not  eat  ? 

12  And  the  man  said^  The  woman  whom 
thou  gavest  to  be  with  me,  she  gave  me  of 
the  tree,  and  I  did  eat. 

13  And  the  Lord  God  said  unto  the  wo- 
man. What  is  this  that  thou  hast  done  ?  And 
the  woman  said.  The  serpent  beguiled  me, 
and  I  did  eat 

14  And  the  Lord  God  said  unto  the  ser- 
pent. Because  thou  hast  done  this,  thou  art 
cursed  above  all  cattle,  and  above  every  beast 
of  the  field;  upon  thy  belly  shalt  thou  ^o, 
and  dust  shalt  thou  eat  all  the  days  of  my 
life. 

15  And  I  will  put  enmity  between  thee 
and  the  woman,  and  between  thy  seed  and 
her  seed ;  it  shall  bruise  thy  head,  and  thou 
shalt  bruise  his  heeL 

16  Unto  the  woman  he  said,  I  will  jgreatty 
multiply  thy  sorrow  and  thy  conception;  in 
sorrow  thou  shalt  bring  form  children ;  and 
thy  desire  shall  he  ^to  thy  husband,  and  he 
shall  "rule  over  thee. 

17  And  unto  Adam  he  said*  Because  thou 
hast  hearkened  unto  the  voice  of  thy  wife, 
and  hast  eaten  of  the  tree,  of  which  I  com- 
manded thee,  saying,  Thou  shalt  not  eat  of  it : 
cursed  is  the  ground  for  thy  sake ;  in  sorrow 
shalt  thou  eat  of  it  all  the  days  of  thy  life ; 

18  Thorns  abo  and  thistles  shall  it  'brrn^ 
forth  to  thee ;  and  thou  shalt  eat  the  herb 
of  the  field; 

19  In  the  sweat  of  thy  face  shalt  thou  eat 
bread,  till  thou  return  unto  the  ground;  for 
out  of  it  wast  thou  taken :  for  dust  thou  arty 
and  unto  dust  shalt  thou  return. 

20  And  Adam  called  his  wife^s  name  ^*Eve; 
because  she  was  the  mother  of  all  living. 


iReh,  7M,(«ea«M.&e,     atCor.ll.a    lTliii.9.14.       «  Heb.«4Mtrtf.       «  Ecelut. S&. 84.    lTim.lU.     •  Or. (Mi|i to fM o&ovt 
«  Heb.  vMd.      7  Or,  vAjtet  to  thy  hmbaU,      •  ICor.  14.84.       •  Heb.  ca«f«  toUuL       »  Heb.  CkaooK 
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31  Unto  Adain  also  and  to  his  wife  did 
the  Lord  God  make  coats  of  skins,  and 
clothed  them. 

22  ^  And  the  Lord  God  said.  Behold, 
the  man  is  become  as  one  of  us,  to  know 
ffood  and  evil :  and  now,  lest  he  put  forth 
his  hand,  and  take  also  of  the  tree  of  life, 
and  eat,  and  live  for  ever : 


[B.a  4003. 

23  Therefore  the  Lord  God  sent  him 
forth  from  the  garden  of  Eden,  to  till  the 
ground  from  whence  he  was  taken. 

24  So  he  drove  out  the  man;  and  he 
placed  at  the  east  of  the  garden  of  Eden 
Cherubims,  and  a  flaming  sword  which 
turned  every  way,  to  keep  the  way  of  the 
tree  of  life. 


Fio  LsAYES  {Ficut  carica). 


Thobm  {Ononit  spmota)* 


Verse  7.  "  Tkey  taoedfig-leavet  togethery—The  word  "sewed"  is  too  definite:  the  word  so  rendered  simply  means  "to 
join  or  fasten  together,"  which  was  probably  done  by  twisting  the  leaf-stems  together  to  form  such  a  coverings  as  was 
required.  The  fig  (Teena),  Ficut  carica  of  Linn»us,  has  been  famous  from  time  immemorial  for  the  production  of  a 
most  grateful  and  nutritious  fruit  The  leaves  are  divided  into  lobes,  and  are  of  considerable  breadth.  The  fig  is  the 
enlargement  of  the  common  base  or  receptacle  on  which  the  numerous  small  flowers  stand.  This  receptacle  forms  a 
kind  of  urn,  in  the  hollow  of  which  the  flowers  are  placed. 

21.  **Coaito/Mimt.''~'Aa  some  animal  (probably  a  sheep)  must  have  been  killed  to  obtain  the  skin,  this  furnishes 
the  first  recoided  instance  of  animal  death.  We  soon  after  see  Abel  oflbring  sacrifice ;  it  is,  therefore,  not  improbable 
that  the  animaU  from  which  the  skins  came  had  been  killed  for  an  offering  to  God.  It  is  well  known  that  skms  and 
furs  still  form  essential  articles  of  dress  in  many  countries,  and  there  are  few  better  and  more  durable  defences  against 
cold  and  ram.  In  Western  Asia,  the  country  where  sheep-skins  are  most  in  use  is  Persia,  bein^  not  onlv  employed 
for  linings,  but  as  independent  articles  of  dress— jackets  and  ereat-coats— the  wool  being  turned  mside.  In  this  text, 
and  elsewhere,  God  is  described  as  doing  that  which  he  directed  to  be  done. 


^  CHAPTER  IV. 

1  7i^  birthf  trade,  and  religion  of  Cain  and  Abel. 
8  The  murder  of  Abel  11  The  curse  of  Cain. 
1 7  Enoch  the  first  city.  19  Latnech  and  his  two 
wives,    25  The  birth  of  Sethy  26  and  Enos. 

And  Adam  knew  Eve  his  wife;  and  she 
conceived,  and  bare  Cain,  and  said,  I  have 
gotten  a  man  from  the  Lord. 

2  And  she  again  bare  his  brother  *Abel. 
And  Abel  was  'a  keeper  of  sheep,  but  Cain 
was  a  tiller  of  the  ground. 
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t  *it— *-:4ii-.=i" 


Adah  discoybrimo  thb  Diud  Boot  of  Abxl.— Andrsa  Sacchi. 


3  And  *in  process  of  time  it  came  to  pass 
that  Cain  brought  of  the  fruit  of  the  ground 
an  offering  unto  the  Lord. 

4  And  Abel  he  also  brought  of  the  first- 
lings of  his  *flock  and  of  9ie  fat  thereof. 
And  the  Lord  had  Respect  unto  Abel  and 
to  his  offering : 

5  But  unto  Cain  and  to  his  offering  he 
had  not  respect.  And  Cain  \vas  very  wroth, 
and  his  countenance  fell. 

6  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Cain,  Why  art 
thou  wroth?  and  why  is  thy  countenance 
fallen  ? 

7  If  thou  doest  well,  shalt  thou  not 
"be  accepted?  and  if  thou  doest  not  well, 
sin  lieth  at  the  door.  And  ^unto  thee 
^hall  be  his  desire,  and  thou  shalt  rule  over 
him. 

8  And  Cain  talked  with  Abel  his  bro- 
ther :  and  it  came  to  pass,  when  they  were 
in  the  field,  that  Cain  rose  up  against  Abel 
his  brother,  and  'slew  him. 

9  ^  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Cain,  Where 


is  Abel  thy  brother  ?    And  he  said,  I  know 
not ;  ^m  I  my  brother  s  keeper  ? 

10  And  he  said.  What  hast  thou  done  ? 
the  voice  of  thy  brother's  'blood  crieth  unto 
me  ft*om  the  ground. 

11  And  now  art  thou  cursed  from 
the  earth,  which  hath  opened  her  mouth 
to  receive  thy  brother's  blood  firom  thy 
hand; 

12  When  thou  tillest  the  ground,  it  shall 
not  henceforth  yield  unto  thee  her  strength; 
a  fugitive  and  a  vagabond  shalt  thou  be  in 
the  earth. 

13  And  Cain  said  unto  the  Lord,  ''My 
punishment  is  greater  than  I  can  bear. 

14  Behold,  thou  hast  driven  me  out  this 
day  from  the  face  of  the  earth ;  and  from 
thy  face  shall  I  be  hid;  and  I  shall  be  a 
fugitive  and  a  vagabond  in  the  earth ;  and 
it  shall  come  to  pass,  that  every  one  that 
findeth  me  shall  slay  me. 

15  And  the  Lord  said  unto  him.  There- 
fore whosoever  slayeth  Cain^  vengeance  shall 


*  Beb.  ^th€mdqf  iav$.  *  Heb.  theep,  or  goats, 

BWbd.l0.a    Matih.S3,a5.    lJohn3.liC   JadeU. 
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be  taken  on  him  sevenfold.  And  the  Lord 
set  a  mark  upon  Cain,  lest  any  finding  him 
should  kill  him. 

16  ^  And  Cain  went  out  from  the  pre- 
sence of  the  Lord,  and  dwelt  in  the  land  of 
Nod,  on  the  east  of  Eden. 

17  And  Cain  knew  his  wife;  and  she 
conceived,  and  bare  "Enoch :  and  he  builded 
a  city,  and  called  the  name  of  the  city,  after 
the  name  of  his  son,  Enoch. 

18  And  unto  Enoch  was  bom  Irad :  and 
Irad  begat  Mehujael:  and  Mehujael  be- 
gat Methusael :  and  Mothusael  begat  ^'{ja- 
mech. 

19  ^And  X^mech  took  u^tQ  him  two 
wives :  the  naine  of  t}\o  oup  w^9  Adah,  ai^d 
the  name  pf  thp  Qt]\er  i^iU^h; 

20  And  Adab  bsf  ^  Jabal :  }\0  w^  tl>e 
father  of  s^ph  ^  4wpU  ^  tents,  and  of  mch 
as  have  cMtJPr 

21  And  Wa  t^ftttier's  name  VH»f  Jubal :  he 


was  the  father  of  all  such  as  handle  the  harp 
and  organ. 

22  And  Zillah,  she  also  bare  Tubal-cain,  an 
'Hnstructer  of  every  artificer  in  brass  and  iron  : 
tmd  the  sister  of  Tubal-cain  was  Naamah. 

83  And  Lamech  said  unto  his  wives, 
Adali  w4  ZiUah,  hear  my  voice ;  ye  mves 
of  X^jifx^ix,  I^earken  imto  my  speech :  for  **I 
h%Ye  elftW  »  TOftn  to  ray  isrpunding,  and  a 
ypupg  jn^j^  "to  my  hurt  : 

24  If  O^n  Bhp4J  be  avengpd  sevenfold, 
truly  LauiecU  sevei^ty  and  sevenfold. 

25  ^An4  Adam  knew  his  wife  again; 
and  she  bare  ^  son,  and  called  his  name 
"Setb :  For  Gpd,  ^(lid  she,  hatl^  appointed 
ja&  another  aped  instead  of  Abel,  whoni  Cain 
slew. 

26  And  to  Seth,  to  him  also  there  was 
born  ^,  son ;  and  ho  called  his  name  ^'Enos : 
then  beg^n  paen  *"to  call  upon  the  name  of 
tjip  I^RD. 


U  He|>.  Ckanofi.        >•  Heb.  Leme^,        «  HA,  wUtter.  >♦  Pr.  I  would  tl«j/  a  aiaif  U^  my  voiuM.  &p. 

U  f{eb.  Sh^ik,       I'  Hob.  Bnitth^       is  Qr.  to  call  tkein^lve$\n  tke  n<uM  o/lke  lOA^. 


}»  pr,  wm^kwt 


Ymn  S.  '*  Sf(^ffp*^^^Gj%  is  no  animal  better  Jmown  t]^^n  ibp  sheep,  nor  any  species  that  has  undergone  more 
changes  |!pqq)  4p^^^c^tion,  if  ve  except  the  dog.  This  animal,  in  the  time  of  Abel,  had  not  altered  in  its  external 
shape  fVoiTl  what  it  b^d  \iee^  in  its  wild  cof^dition.  In  the  Syrian  variety  the  ears  are  pendent,  and  the  tail  is  entirely 
composed  of  fiE^t,  whence  it  came  to  pass,  that  in  the  law  of  the  peace  offering,  where  the  fat  was  all  to  be  consumed 
upon  the  altar,  the  tail  or  **  rump*^  was  the  first  particular  mentioned  in  th^  clet^    (See  |^t.  iii.  9.) 

4.  "  7)te  fai  Ihfreqf.^—The  same  word  in  Hebrew,  differently  pointed,  m^ans  mUkj  as  well  as  fat.  Josephtis 
expressly  says  it  was  milk ;  and  Grotius  and  others  think  that  milk  was  part  of  the  offering.  Milk  used  to  be  offered 
m  sacrifice  by  the  ancient  Egjrptians. 

16.  '*  Tke  land  of  I^ofir — Nod  seems  to  be  here  inaccurately  used  for  a  proper  name:  if  so  intended,  the  land  must 
have  been  so  called  from  Gain's  removal  to  it,  atf  the  word  means  a  lemovid  or  exile,  or  a  wanderer,  a  banished  man. 
''The  land  of  exile  or  banishment"  is  probably  right.  The  land  in  question  is  thought  by  some  to  have  been  Susiana, 
while  others  find  it  in  the  deserts  of  Arabia. 

19.  "  Ltttnech  took  unto  kirn  two  wives.** — As  the  circumstance  is  so  minutely  recorded,  this  is  probably  the  first 
instance  of  polygamy,  a  practice  which  continues  to  prevail  in  the  countries  where  it  originated. 

20.  *'  He  woi  the  father,^ — It  was  apractice^among  the  Jews  to  call  a  man  the  *<  father**  of  any  thing  or  circum 
stance  for  which  he  was  remarkable.  The  same  usage  prevails  now,  and  always  did,  among  the  Arabians,  and  in  many 
instances  furnishes  a  name  which  supersedes  the  proper  name  of  the  person  denoted.  Thus  the  first  of  the  Arabian 
caliphs  is  Imown  as  Alm-bekr,  or  <<  tne  father  uf  the  girl,** — that  is,  of  Ayeshah,  the  wife  of  Mohammed.  The  same 
practice  extends  to  the  domestics  of  a  large  household,  each  of  whom  is  called  the  father  of  that  department  of  duty 
entrusted  to  him. 

<' — of  such  as  dwell  in  tents  andr—have  cattle.^ — He  was  then  the  first  of  those  wandering  shepherds  who,  to  this  day, 
occupy  so  conspicuous  a  place  among  the  inhabitants  of  Asia,  living  under  tents,  and  removing  from  place  to  place 
with  their  flocks  and  herds,  according  to  the  season  or  the  demand  for  pasturage.  These  notices  uf  the  founders  of  the 
primary  occupations  of  mankind  are  mteresting.  We  have  seen  Adam  as  the  primitive  gardener ;  Gain  as  a  husband- 
man ;  Abel  as  a  shepherd ;  and  now  Jabal  as  a  nomade.  The  reader,  by  comparing  this  verse  with  the  17th,  will 
obserre  that  men  lived  in  houses  before  they  Uved  in  tents.  A  city  was  built  by  Cain ;  but  dwelling  in  tents  was  not 
practised  until  the  seventh  generation  from  Adam. 

21.  *'  Tke  father  of  all  tuck  as  handle  the  harp  and  organT — It  is  thought  that  this  mention  of  the  principal  stringed 
and  wind  instruments  only  denotes  generally  that  Jubal  was  the  first  inventor  of  instnunents  of  music.  The  ''  harp** 
{Itinnour)  of  the  Hebrews  seems  to  have  resembled  the  modem  instniment  in  its  form.  It  had  ten  strings,  and  in  1  Sam. 
xvi.  23,  David  is  expressly  described  as  playing  upon  it  with  his  hand ;  but  it  appears  from  Josephus,  that  it  was  also 
struck  or  played  upon  by  a  plectrum,  or  bow*  It  seems  to  have  been  light  and  portable,  as  we  find  David  playing  upon 
it  as  he  danced  before  the  anc  It  was  cdled  by  the  Hebrews  "  the  pleasant  instrument,**  and  was  not  only  used  in  their 
relieious  solemnities,  but  also  in  their  private  entertainments  and  occasions  of  enjoyment.  The  '*  organ**  (ot/^o^)  certainly 
coiud  not  resemble  the  modem  instmment  of  that  name.  It  is  concluded  to  have  been  a  kind  of  flute,  at  first  com- 
posed of  one  or  two,  and  afterwards  of  about  seven  pipes  of  reeds,  of  unec^ual  length  and  thickness,  joined  together ; 
being  nearly  identical  with  the  pipe  of  Pan  among  the  Greeks,  or  that  simple  instmment  called  a  ^<  mouth-organ,** 
which  is  still  in  common  use. 

22.  ''  Brats  and  iron.** — Native  copper  and  native  iron  were  doubtless  the  metals  here  intended,  since  the  method 
of  separating  the  metals  firom  their  ores  was  not  known  so  early  as  the  time  of  Tubal-cain,  the  first  who  taught  the 
use  of  them  in  the  making  of  tools  and  other  mechanical  implements.  The  superior  hardness  of  these  metals  recom- 
mended them  in  cases  where  an  unyielding  edge  is  requiieo.  Cop^  is  slightly  inferior  in  this  respect  to  iron,  the 
hardness  of  one  being  represented  by  8,  and  the  other  by  9.    Copper  is  more  frequently  found  in  its  native  state  than 
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iroD ;  hence  we  tee  the  leaion  why  ^«XMf,  or  copper,  is  in  ancient  writers  by  metonomy  applied  to  the  sword  and  all 
kinds  of  cutting  instruments.  Native  iron,  indeed,  was  so  scarce,  that  it  was  once  doubted  whether  it  could  be  found  in 
that  state.  Its  existence,  however,  is  now  placed  beyond  a  doubt  In  whatever  region  Tubal-cain  began  to  exert  his 
inventive  genius,  native  iron  might  have  been  found,  whether  the  site  was  volcanic  or  otherwise.  The  language  of  the 
original  on  this  occasion  is  very  expressive,  for  it  does  not  sto]p  to  inform  us  that  Tubal-cain  converted  copper  and  iron 
into  edged  tools,  but  tells  us  that  he  instructed  every  artificer  in  this  new  mode  of  applying  these  useful  metals.  The 
powers  of  every  cunnine  workman  received  a  new  impulse  in  his  particular  art  the  very  moment  when  the  bruising  hack 
of  a  stone  ads^  was  exdianged  for  the  keen  edge  of  a  metallic  one. 


CHAPTER  V. 

1  The  genealogy,  age^  and  deathj^  the  patriarchs 
from  Adam  unto  Noah,  24  jHe  godliness  and 
iranslaHon  of  Enoch, 

This  is  the  "book  of  the  generations  of  Adam. 
In  the  day  that  God  created  man,  in  the 
'likeness  of  God  made  he  him ; 

2  Male  and  female  created  he  them ;  and 
blessed  them,  and  called  their  name  Adam^ 
in  the  day  when  they  were  created. 

3  ^  And  Adam  liyed  an  hundred  and 
thirty  years,  and  begikt  a  son  in  his  own 
likeness^  after  his  image;  and  called  his 
name  Seth  : 

4  *And  the  days  of  Adam  after  he  had 
begotten  Seth  were  ei^ht  hundred  years: 
and  he  begat  sons  and  dckughters : 

5  And  all  the  days  thdt  Adam  lived  were 
nine  hundred  and  thirty  years:  and  he 
died. 

6  And  Seth  lived  ail  hundred  and  five 
years,  and  be^t  Enos  t 

7  And  Se&  lited  ttfter  he  begat  Enos 
eight  hundred  and  S^Veil  years,  and  begat 
sons  and  daughters : 

8  And  all  the  days  of  S^th  were  nine 
hundred  and  twelve  years :  and  he  died. 

9  ^  And  Enos  lived  ninety  years,  and 
beeat  ^Cainan : 

10  And  Enos  Uved  after  he  begat  Cainan 
eight  hundred  and  fifteen  years,  and  begat 
sons  and  daughters : 

11  And  all  the  days  of  Enos  were  nine 
hundred  and  five  years :  and  he  died. 

12  ^  And  Cainan  lived  seventy  years, 
and  begat  ^Mahalaleel : 

13  And  Cainan  lived  after  he  begat  Ma- 
halaleel  eight  hundred  and  forty  years,  and 
beeat  sons  and  daughters : 

14  And  all  the  days  of  Cainan  were  nine 
hundred  and  ten  years :  and  he  died. 

15  ^  And  Mahalaleel  lived  sixty  and  five 
years,  and  begat  •  Jared : 

16  And  Mahalaleel  lived  after  he  begat 


Jared  eight  hundred  and  thirty  years,  and 
begat  sons  and  daughters : 

17  And  all  the  days  of  Mahalaleel  were 
eight  himdred  ninety  and  five  years:  and 
he  died. 

18  ^  And  Jared  lived  an  hundred  sixty 
and  two  years,  and  he  begat  Enoch : 

19  And  Jared  lived  after  he  begat  Enoch 
eight  hundred  years,  and  begat  sons  and 
daughters : 

20  And  all  the  days  of  Jared  were  nine 
hundred  sixty  and  two  years :  and  he  died. 

21  ^  And  Enoch  Uved  sixty  and  five 
years,  and  begat  'Methuselah : 

22  And  Enoch  walked  with  God  after  he 
begat  Methuselah  three  himdred  years,  and 
begat  sons  and  daughters : 

23  And  all  the  days  of  Enoch  were  three 
hundred  sixty  and  five  years : 

24  And 'Enoch  walked  with  God:  and 
he  was  not ;  for  God  took  him. 

25  ^  And  Methuselah  lived  an  hundred 
eighty  and  seven  years,  and  begat  'Lamech : 

26  And  Methuselah  lived  rfter  he  begat 
Lamech  seven  hundred  eighty  and  two 
years,  and  begat  sons  and  daughters : 

27  And  all  the  days  of  Memuselah  were 
nine  hundred  sixty  and  nine  years :  and  he 
died. 

28  %  And  Lamech  lived  an  hundred 
eighty  and  two  years,  and  begat  a  son : 

29  And  he  caUed  his  name  ^'Noah,  sapng. 
This  same  shall  comfort  us  concerning  our 
work  and  toil  of  our  hands,  because  of  the 
ground  which  the  Lord  hath  cursed. 

30  And  Lamech  lived  after  he  begat 
Noah  five  hundred  ninety  and  five  years, 
and  begat  sons  and  daughters : 

31  And  all  the  days  of  Lamech  were 
seven  hundred  seventy  and  seven  years: 
and  he  died. 

32  %  And  Noah  was  five  hundred  years 
old:  and  Noah  begat  Shem,  Ham,  and 
Japheth. 


UChroiul.l.      sWisd.S.S3.        *  1  Chron.  1. 1.  tec        ^Unh.  Kenan.        »  Qt.MaleUel        •  Beh.  Jertd,       7  Qi,Mathnsak, 
8  Eodtu.  44. 16.       Heb.  11. 0.       »  Heb.  Lmuch,       !<»  Or.  J7m. 

Vcne  27.  "  Metkuatlah,^ — Sir  Tliomas  Brown,  in  bis  *<  Inquiries  into  Volgar  and  Common  Srrors,"  (Book  tiL  chap,  iii) 
nrnarks,  Uiat  this  passage  affords  no  ground  for  the  common  opisipn  that  Methuselah  was  the  longest  liver  of  aU  tha 
childien  of  Adam.  It  merely  appears  that  he  Uved  the  longest  of  the  few  antediluvian  patriarchs  whose  ages  are  par- 
uculanxed ;  but  it  were  scarcely  reasonable  from  hanff  to  fwtfludflt  thftt  Bono  ciTfOOdcwi  him  in  ago  omoiag  tho  multi- 
tudes eoncemioff  whom  no  information  io  cnren. 


I  concerning  whom  no  information  ii  given* 
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32.  "  Skentf  Ham,  and  J<ipAe/A."— The  opinion  most  generally  entertained,  that  the  order  of  the  Wrth  of  the  three 
sons  of  Noah  was  according  to  their  enumeration  in  this  place,  is  shown  in  be  incorrect  by  other  passages  in  this  book, 
which  describe  Japheth  as  the  first-bom,  Shem  as  the  second,  and  Harn  as  the  youngest.  See  chap.  x.  verse  21,  where 
Shem  is  described  as  « the  father  of  all  the  sons  of  Heber,  the  brother  of  Japheth  the  elder."  It  is,  however,  less  c«tain 
that  Japheth  was  older  than  Shem  than  that  he  was  older  than  Ham,  who,  in  chap.  ix.  verse  24,  is  expressly  called  the 
youngest.  It  is  not  unusual  in  the  Bible  to  enumerate  the  younger  before  the  elder  son,  when  the  lormer  was  more 
eminent.  Thus,  in  chap.  xL  verse  26,  it  is  said  that  Terah  begat  Abraham,  Nahor,  and  Haran,  when  Haran  was  the 
eldest    In  the  present  mstance,  the  ground  of  distinction  is  that  Shem  was  the  progenitor  of  the  Hebrew  race. 


CHAPTER  VI. 
)  ThetffickedneMofthetDorld,whichr>rovokedGods 
turath,  and  caused  the  flood,    8  Noahflndeth  grace. 
14  The  order,  form,  and  end  of  the  ark» 

And  it  came  to  pass,  when  men  began  to 
multiply  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  and 
daughters  were  bom  imto  them, 

2  That  the  sons  of  God  saw  the  daughters 
of  men  that  they  were  fair;  and  they  took 
them  wives  of  all  which  they  chose. 

3  And  the  Lord  said.  My  spirit  shall  not 
always  strive  with  man,  for  that  he  also  is 
flesh :  yet  his  days  shall  be  an  hundred  and 
twenty  years. 

.  4  There  were  giants  in  the  earth  in  those 
days ;  and  also  ^er  that,  when  the  sons  of 
God  came  in  unto  the  daughters  of  men, 
and  they  bare  children  to  them,  the  same 
became  mighty  men  which  were  of  old,  men 
of  renown. 

5  %  And  God  saw  that  the  vrickedness  of 
man  was  great  in  the  earth,  and  that^  every 
imagination  of  the  thoughts  of  his  'heart  was 
only  evil  "continually. 

o  And  it  repented  the  Lord  that  he  had 
made  man  on  the  earth,  and  it  grieved  him 
at  his  heart. 

7  And  the  Lord  said,  I  will  destroy  man 
whom  I  have  created  from  the  face  of  the 
earth :  ^both  man,  and  beast,  and  the  creep- 
ing thing,  and  the  fowls  of  the  air ;  for  it 
repenteth  me  that  I  have  made  them. 

8  But  Noah  found  grace  in  the  eyes  of 
the  Lord. 

9  %  These  are  the  generations  of  Noah : 
'Noah  was  a  just  man  and  "perfect  in  his 
generations,  and  Noah  walkea  with  God. 

10  And  Noah  begat  three  sons,  Shem, 
Ham,  and  Japheth. 

11  The  earth  also  was  corrupt  before 
God,  and  the  earth  was  filled  with  violence. 

12  And  God  looked  upon  the  earth,  and, 
behold,  it  was  corrupt ;  for  all  flesh  had  cor- 
rupted his  way  upon  the  earth. 

13  And  God  said  unto  Noah,  The  end 
of  all  flesh  is  come  before  me;  for  the 
earth  is  filled  with  violence  through  them ; 


and,  behold,  I  will  destroy  them^  with  the 
eai*th. 

14  ^  Make  thee  an  ark  of  gopher  wood ; 
"rooms  shalt  thou  make  in  the  ark,  and  shalt 
pitch  it  within  and  without  with  pitcL 


GopbsrWood  (Cuprettut  tempervirent), 

15  And  this  is  the  fashion  which  thou  shalt 
make  it  of:  The  length  of  the  ark  shall  be 
three  hundred  cubits,  the  breadth  of  it  fifty- 
cubits,  and  the  height  of  it  thirty  cubits. 

16  A  window  shalt  thou  make  to  the  ark, 
and  in  a  cubit  shalt  thou  finish  it  above  y 
and  the  door  of  the  ark  shalt  thou  set  in  the 
side  thereof;  with  lower,  second,  and  third 
stories  shalt  thou  make  it. 

17  And,  behold  I,  even  I,  do  bring  a  flood 
of  waters  upon  the  earth,  to  destroy  all  flesh, 
wherein  is  the  breath  of  life,  from  under 
heaven ;  and  every  thing  that  is  in  the  earth 
shall  die. 

18  But  with  thee  will  I  establish  my  co- 
venant; and  thou  shalt  come  into  the  ark. 


>  Or,  ths  whole  tmaouMitfoii.  The  Hebrew  word  •Icnifieth  not  only  the  iwMolmniion^  bat  abo  tkg  pmrpotet  tmd  deriret.        *  Chap. 
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thou,  and  ihj  sons,  and  thy  wife,  and  thy 
sons*  wives  with  thee. 


19  And  of  every  livinff  thing  of  all  flesh, 
two  of  every  sort  shalt  tnou  bring  into  the 
ark,  to  keep  (hem  alive  with  thee;  they 
shall  be  male  and  female. 

20  Of  fowls  after  their  kind,  and  of  cattle 
after  their  kind,  of  every  creeping  thing  of 

»  Heb.  11. 


the  earth  after  his  kind,  two  of  every  sort 
shall  come  unto  thee,  to  keep  them  alive. 

21  And  take  thou  unto  thee  of  all  food 
that  is  eaten,  and  thou  shalt  gather  i^  to 
thee ;  and  it  shall  be  for  food  for  thee,  and 
for  them. 

22  "Thus  did  Noah ;  according  to  all  that 
God  commanded  him,  so  did  he. 


Verse  4.  **  Gitmtt,^ — It  is  by  no  means  agreed  br  commentators  thai  the  word  (nephUm)  thus  translated  means 
men  xemaxlEable  for  theb  stature ;  the  derivation  and  the  context  concur  to  render  it  more  probable  that  it  here  charac- 
terises the  men  who  first  departed  from  the  religion  taught  to  Adam,  and  who  sustained  their  apostacy  by  acts  of 
violence  and  oppression.  They  were  probably  the  men  who  were  the  first  to  endeavour  to  gain  for  themselves  power  in 
the  earth.  S^eral  very  difierent  words  in  the  Bible,  ^gnifying  eminence,  not  only  in  wickedness  but  in  knowledge, 
courage,  piety,  virtue,  &c  are  equally  translated  by  the  same  English  word  <<  giant  ;**  and  it  is  never  safe  to  understand 
it  as  meaning  large  stature,  unless  the  context  fixes  that  signification.  In  the  present  word,  apostacy  seems  the 
leading  idea. 

"  So««  of  God — dmighiert  ofrntn^ — There  is  no  foundation  for  the  common  opinion  that  angels  are  meant  by  the 
term  ^  sons  of  God."  The  obvious  and  reasonable  sense  is,  that  upright  and  true  men  (sons  of  Gk>d)  formed  ill-advised 
umons  with  apostate  and  unbelieving  women  (daughters  of  men) ;  and  that  the  combination  of  influences  resulting  from 
this  parentage  enabled  their  children  to  become  conquerors  and  chiefs — <*  mighty  men,  men  of  renown.**  We  seem 
here  to  btt  witnessing  the  first  efforts  of  men  coveting  dominion  over  their  fellows. 

14.  '^  Make  thet  an  ori^.**— There  is  much  difference  of  opinion  about  the  form  of  the  ark.  Hie  common  figures 
sre  given  under  the  impression  that  it  was  intended  to  be  adapted  to  progressive  motion ;  whereas  no  other  object  was 
WDght  than  to  construct  a  vessel  which  should  Jloat  for  a  given  time  upon  the  water.  For  this  purpose  it  was  not 
necessary  to  place  the  ark  in  a  sort  of  boat,  as  in  the  common  figures ;  and  we  may  be  content  with  the  simple  idea 
which  the  text  gives,  which  is,  that  of  an  enormous  oblong  box,  or  wooden  house,  divided  into  three  stones,  and  appa- 
rently with  a  sloping  rooil  llie  most  moderate  statement  of  its  dimensions  makes  the  ark  by  far  the  largest  of  vessels 
erer  made  to  float  upon  the  water.  As  the  measurements  are  given,  the  only  doubt  is  as  to  which  of  the  cubit  measures 
used  hr  the  Hebrews  is  here  intended.  It  seems  that  the  standard  of  the  original  cubit  was  the  length  of  a  man's  arm 
&om  thf  elbow  to  the  end  of  the  middle  finger,  or  about  eighteen  inches.  This  was  the  conmon  cubit ;  but  there  was 
also  a  Macred  cubit,  which  some  call  a  hand*s  breadth  (three  inches)  larger  than  the  common  one ;  while  others  make 
the  sacred  calnt  twice  the  length  of  the  common.  The  probability  is  that  there  were  two  cubit  measures  beside  the 
common ;  oim  being  of  twenty-one  inches,  and  the  other  of  three  feet  Some  writers  add  the  geometrical  cubit  of  nine 
feet  Shnckford  says  we  must  take  the  common  or  shortest  cubit  as  that  for  the  ark ;  and  Dr.  Hales,  taking  this 
sdvice,  obtained  the  following  result:  *^  It  must  have  been  of  the  burden  of  42,413  tons.  A  first  rate  man-of-war  is 
Mween  2200  and  2300  tons ;  and,  consequently,  the  capacity  or  stowage  of  eighteon  such  ships,  the  largest  in  present 
use,  and  might  carry  20,000  men.  with  provisions  for  six  months,  besides  the  weight  of  1800  cannon  and  all  mUitaiy 
stores.    It  was  then  by  much  the  largest  ship  ever  built** 

**  Gopher  woodT — When  we  consider  that  ")C);)  and  tunra^trtH  have  the  same  radical  consonants,  we  are  at  once  led  to 
sdect  a  species  of  C3rpress  as  the  <<  gopher  wood,**  or  rather  the  gopher  tree  in  miestion.  The  wood  of  the  cypress  pos- 
Ksses  an  unrivalled  fame  for  its  durability,  and  its  resistance  to  those  injuries  wiiich  are  incident  to  other  kinds  of  wood. 
The  divine  appointment  had  doubtless  a  reason  founded  in  the  nature  of  things,  and  no  better  reason  can  be  found  than 
file  matchless  excellence  of  the  wood  recommended.  Thle  compact  and  durable  nature  of  the  cypress  rendered  it  pecu« 
hsriy  eligible  for  sacred  purposes ;  hence  we  find  it  was  employed  in  the  construction  of  coffins  among  the  Athenians, 
and  mummy-cases  among  the  Egyptians.  The  cupretsut  temperyirttu,  a  straight  and  elegant  tree  of  the  cone-bearing 
fiunily,  seems  therefore  to  have  the  best  title  to  the  credit  of  having  fumished  tne  material  for  the  most  important  vessd 
that  was  ever  constructed. 

**  Pitch**  (Ckemer). — The  pitch  here  mentioned  was  of  the  mineral  kind,  and  essentially  of  the  same  nature  as  that 
iaflammable  substance  which  is  often  seen  bubbling  up  in  a  ^iece  of  coal  when  laid  upon  a  clear  fire.  Naphtha,  petro- 
leom,  mineral  tar,  &c.  seem  to  be,  in  fact,  but  one  substance  in  different  conditions.  They  are  all  remarkable  for  their 
inflammable  character.  Neither  the  inventions  of  art  nor  the  researches  of  science  have  discovered  any  other  substance 
to  well  adapted  to  exclude  the  water  and  to  repel  the  injuries  of  worms  as  the  mineral  pitch  or  bitumen.  In  reading 
the  Bible  in  a  cursoiy  manner,  we  are  too  apt  to  regard  the  directions  of  the  Almighty  as  founded  upon  some  arbitrary 
or  mvsterious  reason,  instead  of  assuming,  that  if  they  are  not  to  be  accounted  for  upon  the  principles  of  common  sense, 
it  is  because  we  have  failed  to  interpret  them  rightly.  The  original  word  copher  is  worth  remembering,  since  it  is  the 
psxent  of  our  word  cover,  and  is  preserved  in  all  i^e  Shemitie  languages,  or  those  spoken  by  the  descendants  of  Shem. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

1  Noah^  with  Ms  fondly,  and  the  living  creatures, 
enter  into  the  ark,  17  The  beginning,  increase, 
and  continuance  of  the  flood. 

And  the  *Lord  said  unto  Noah,  Come  thou 
and  all  thy  house  into  the  apk ;  for  thee  have 
I  seen  righteous  before  me  in  this  gene- 
ration. 
2  Of  every  clean  beast  thou  shalt  take  to 

iapet.8.5. 


thee  by  'sevens,  the  male  and  his  female  : 
and  of  beasts  that  are  not  clean  by  two,  the 
male  and  his  female. 

3  Of  fowls  also  of  the  air  by  sevens,  the 
male  and  the  female;  to  keep  seed  ahve 
upon  the  face  of  all  the  earth. 

4  For  yet  seven  days,  and  I  will  cause  it 
to  rain  upon  the  earth  forty  days  and  forty 
nights ;  and  every  living  substance  that  1 
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have  made  will  I  "destlroy  from  off  the  face 
of  the  eartL 

5  And  Noah  did  according  unto  all  that 
the  Lord  commanded  him. 

6  And  Noah  was  six  hundred  years  old 
when  the  flood  of  waters  was  upon  the 
earth* 

7  i[  And  Ndah  went  in,  and  his  Bons>  and 
his  wife,  and  his  sons'  wives  with  him,  into 
the  ark,  because  of  the  waters  of  the  flood. 

8  Of  clean  beasts,  and  of  beasts  that  are 
not  clean,  and  of  fowls,  and  of  every  thing 
that  creepeth  upon  the  earth, 

9  There  went  in  two  and  two  unto  Noah 
into  the  ark,  the  male  and  the  female,  as 
God  had  commanded  NoaL 

10  Aiid  it  came  to  pas^  ^after  seven 
days,  that  the  waters  of  the  flood  were  upon 
the  earth. 

11  ^  In  the  six  hundredth  year  of  Noah's 
life,  in  the  second  month,  the  seventeenth 
day  of  the  month,  the  same  day  were  all  the 
foimtains  of  the  great  deep  broken  up,  and 
the  *windows  of  heaven  were  opened. 

12  And  the  rain  was  upon  tne  earth  forty 
days  and  forty  n^hts. 

13  In  the  selfsame  day  entered  Noah, 
and  Shem,  and  Ham,  and  Japheth,  the 
sons  of  Noah,  and  Noah's  wife,  and  the 
three  wives  of  his  sons  with  them,  into  the 
ark; 

14  They,  and  every  beast  after  his  kind, 
and  all  the  cattle  after  their  kind,  and  every 
creeping  thing  that  creepeth  upon  the  earth 
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after  his  kind^  and  every  fowl  after  his  kind^ 
every  bird  of  every  'sort 

15  And  they  went  in  unto  Noah  into  the 
ark,  two  and  two  of  all  fleshy  wherein  is  the 
breath  of  life. 

16  And  they  that  went  in,  went  in  male 
and  female  of  all  flesh,  as  God  had  com- 
ihanded  him :  and  the  Lord  shut  him  in. 

17  And  the  flood  was  forty  days  upon 
the  earth ;  and  the  waters  increased,  and  bare 
up  the  ark,  and  it  Was  lift  up  above  the  earth. 

18  And  the  waters  prevailed,  and  were 
increased  greatly  upon  the  earth;  and  the 
ark  went  upon  the  mce  of  the  waters. 

19  And  the  waters  prevailed  exceedingly 
upon  the  earth;  and  aU  the  high  hills,  that 
were  under  the  whole  heaven,  were  covered. 

20  Fifteen  cubits  upward  did  the  waterd 
prevail ;  and  the  mountains  were  covered 

21  'And  all  flesh  died  that  moved  upon 
the  earth,  both  of  fowl,  and  of  cattle,  and  of 
beast,  and  of  every  creeping  thing  that 
creepeth  upon  the  earth,  and  every  man  : 

22  AU  in  whose  nostrils  was  *the  breath 
of  life,  of  all  that  was  in  the  dry  land,  died. 

23  And  every  living  substance  was  de- 
stroyed which  was  upon  the  face  of  the 
groimd,  both  man,  and  cattle,  and  the 
creeping  things,  and  the  fowl  of  the  heaven ; 
and  they  were  destroyed  from  the  earth: 
and  'Noah  only  remained  alive,  and  they 
that  were  with  him  in  the  ark. 

24  And  the  waters  prevailed  upon  the 
earth  an  hundred  and  fifty  days. 
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Verse  2.  '^ Every  deem  5001/."— It  is  not  tiecessaiy  to  conclude  that  the  tenns  '^ clean*  and  <' unclean,"  in  this  rerse, 
express  fitness  or  Unfitness  for  fbod.  The  expressions  do  not  impair  the  alleged  probability  that  animal  food  was  not 
used  before  the  deluge.  Since  the  institution  of  sacrifice  existed  m  the  antedllufian  period,  there  must  have  been  a  dis- 
tiiiction  between  the  beasts  that  were  proper  and  those  unsuitable  to  be  ofi'ered.  The  former  are  hem  supposed  to  be 
described  as  "dean,**  and  the  latter  ''uncleiin,'* — probably  comprehending  all  caxniforous  animals. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

1  The  waters  assuage.  4  The  ark  resteth  on  Ararat 
7  The  raven  and  the  daoe.  15  Noah,  being  com- 
manded, ISgoethforthqftheark.  20  He  bttUdeth 
an  altar,  and  offer eth  sacrifice,  21  which  God 
aceepteth,  and  promiseth  to  curse  the  earth  no 
more. 

And  God  remembered  Noah,  and  every 
living  thing,  and  all  the  cattle  that  was 
with  him  in  the  ark:  and  Qod  made  a 
wind  to  pass  over  the  earth,  and  the  waters 
assuaged. 

2  The  fountains  also  of  the  deep  and  the 
windows  of  heaven  were  stopped,  and  the 
rain  from  heaven  was  restrained ; 

^  Heh,i»go{MgtmdrHwiim§, 
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3  And  the  waters  returned  from  off  the 
earth  'continually:  and  after  the  end  of  the 
hundred  and  fifty  days  the  waters  were 
abated. 

4  And  the  ark  rested  in  the  seventh 
month,  on  the  seventeenth  day  of  the  month, 
upon  ihe  mountams  of  Ararat 

5  And  the  waters  'decreased  continually 
until  tne  tenth  month:  in  the  tenth  month, 
on  the  first  dat/  of  the  month,  were  the  tops 
of  the  mountains  seen. 

6  ^  And  it  came  to  pass  at  the  end  of 
fortv  days,  that  Noah  opened  the  window 
of  the  ark  which  he  had  made : 

7  And  he  sent  forth  a  raven^  which  went 
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forth  "to  and  fro,  until  the  waters  were  dried 
up  from  off  the  earth. 

8  Also  he  sent  forth  a  dove  from  him,  to 
see  if  the  waters  were  abated  from  off  the 
face  of  the  ground ; 

9  3ut  the  dove  found  no  rest  for  the  sole 
of  her  foot,  and  she  returned  unto  him  into 
the  ark,  for  the  waters  were  on  the  ftuje  of 
the  whole  earth :  then  he  put  forth  his  hand, 
and  took  her,  ^4  puUe4  h^r  in  unto  him 
into  the  ark. 

10  And  hp  9ti^ye4  y^t  other  seven  days ; 
and  again  he  ^ent  form  the  dove  out  of  the 
ark; 

11  An4  t}iQ  dove  cswe  in  to  him  in  the 
evening ;  audi  \o,  in  her  mouth  was  an  oUve 
leaf  pluckt  off:  so  Noah  knew  that  the  wa- 
ters were  abated  fron^  off  the  earth* 

12  A^d  hp  stayed  yet  other  seven  days ; 
and  sent  forth  the  4ove;  which  returned 
not  agi4n  Wto  him  any  more. 

13  fjl  An4  it  came  to  pass  in  the  six  hun- 
dredth ^4  fii^st  year,  in  the  first  month,  the 
first  day  of  the  month,  the  waters  were  dried 
up  from  off  the  earth:  and  Noah  removed 
the  covering  of  the  ark,  and  looked^  wi, 
behold,  the  face  of  the  ground  was  dry. 

14  And  in  the  second  month,  on  the 
seven  and  twentieth  day  of  the  month,  was 
the  earth  dried. 

15  ^  And  God  spake  unto  Noah,  sayings 
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16  Go  forth  of  the  ark,  thou,  and  thv 
wife,  and  thy  sons,  and  thy  sons*  wives  with 
thee. 

17  Brin^  forth  with  thee  every  living 
thing  that  »  with  thee,  of  all  flesh,  both  of 
fowl  and  of  cattle,  and  of  every  creeping 
thing  that  creeDeth  upon  the  earth :  that 
they  may  breed  fibundantljr  in  the  earth, 
and.  be  fruitful,  and  multiply  upon  the 
earth. 

18  And  Noah  went  forth,  and  his  sons, 
and  his  wife,  and  his  sons*  wives,  with  him : 

19  Every  beast,  every  creeping  thing, 
and  every  fowl,  and  whatsoever  creepeUi 
upon  the  earth,  after  their  *kmds,  went  torth 
out  of  the  ark. 

20  %  And  Noah  builded  an  BlUff  unto 
the  Lord;  and  took  of  every  clef^n  bpast, 
and  of  every  clean  fowl,  im4  pfifeT^d  burnt 
offeriuffs  on  the  altar. 

21  And  tlie  Loap  spuelled  ^^  s^eet  sa- 
vour ;  and  the  Lord  81^4  in  his  l^eart,  I  will 
not  again  curse  the  ground  my  more  for 
man's  sake ;  for  the  ^^gini^tion  of  man's 
heart  is  evil  fron^  lun  youth;  neither  will  I 
c^ffain  smite  wy  uipr§  every  thing  living,  as 
1  nave  done. 

22  'While  the  earth  remaineth,  seed-time 
and  harvest,  and  cold  and  heat,  and  sum- 
mer and  winter,  wd  day  and  night  shall  not 
cease. 
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Mount  Ararat. 

Verse  4.  '*  Ararat,^* — It  is  generally  admitted  that  the  mountain  on  which  the  ark  rested  lies  in  Armenia ;  although 
there  are  some  who  contend  that  it  must  he  sought  in  Cashgar,  on  the  extension  eastward  of  the  great  Caucasian  cham. 
The  investigations  of  recent  Biblical  critics  have,  however,  tended  to  strengthen  the  original  conviction  in  favour  of  the 
Armenian  mountains.  The  particular  mountain  to  which  people  of  different  nations  and  religions  concur  in  awardinpf 
this  distinction  is  situated  in  N.  lat.  39*^  30^  and  £.  long.  44°  30',  in  the  vast  chain  of  Taurus,  and  nearly  in  the  centre 
between  the  southern  extremities  of  the  Black  and  the  Caspian  Seas.  Its  summit  is  elevated  17)260  feet  above  tho 
level  of  the  sea,  and  is  always  covered  with  snow,  as  indeed  is  the  whole  mountain,  for  three  or  four  months  in  the 
year.  It  is  a  very  grand  object,  being  not  merely  a  high  summit  in  a  chain  of  elevated  mountains,  but  standing  as 
it  were  apart  and  alune — the  minor  mountains,  which  seem  to  branch  out  from  it,  and  decline  away  in  Uie  distance, 
being  so  perfectly  insignificant  in  comparison,  that  the  sublime  efiect  of  this  most  magnificent  mountain  is  not  at  all 
impaired,  or  its  proportions  hidden  by  them.  This  mat  mountain  is  separated  into  two  heads,  distinguished  as  the 
Great  and  Little  Ararat,  which  perhaps  accounts  for  the  plural  expression,  <*  mountains,"  of  the  text  Tne  heads  form 
distinct  cones,  separated  by  a  wide  chasm  or  glen,  which  renders  the  distance  between  the  two  peaks  12,000  yards. 
One  of  them  is  much  smaller  than  the  other,  and  forms  a  more  regular  and  pointed  cone :  it  is  also  much  lower,  and  its 
summit  is  clear  of  snow  in  summer.  The  Armenians,  who  have  many  religious  establishments  in  its  vicinity,  regard 
the  mountain  with  intense  veneration,  and  are  firmly  persuaded  that  the  ark  is  still  preserved  on  its  summit. 

7.  ''Haven.** — »«(«&  Oreb,  Heb.,  which,  from  its  etymology,  we  might  translate  **  the  bird  of  night,"  an  appellation 
which  it  owed  to  the  tincture  of  its  plumage,  which  was  dark,  like  the  livery  of  night,  or  Ereb,  }^eh*  A  word  of  the 
same  origin  is  extended  by  the  Arabian  writers  to  the  rook,  crow,  and  jackdaw,  as  well  as  to  the  raven :  in  fact  it 
seems  to  include  all  those  species  which  are  by  Cuvier  ranged  under  the  genus  Corvus.  The  predominant  colour  of 
these  is  black,  hence  Ereb  (tne  origin  of  the  classic  Erebus),  implyirig  a  sable  hue,  is  a  very  proper  word  as  a  generic 
appellation  corresponding  to  Corvut,  As  this  bird  soon  grows  familiar,  its  docility  might  nave  induced  the  patriarch 
to  think,  that  unless  it  found  a  fair  resting-place,  it  would  return  again  to  the  ark.  When  it  is  said  that  *'it  went  forth 
to  and  fro,"  we  are  not  to  suppose  that  the  raven  continued  upon  the  wing  for  seven  days  and  nights  without  resting ; 
for  the  words  in  the  original  imply  a  going  forth,  and  returning  to  the  same  spot  whence  the  departure  was  taken. 

8.  '*  A  dove,**'—'Ihe  nearest  approximation  to  the  truth  will  be,  perhaps,  to  consider  the  original  word  Yonah  as  a 
counterpart  to  Columba,  the  generic  term  for  all  the  various  kinds  of  dove  with  which  we  are  acquainted.  Different 
species  of  dove  seem  to  be  difiiised  over  all  tho  regions  of  the  torrid  and  temperate  zones.  The  fondness  which  these 
birds  exhibit  for  home  is  well  known,  and  for  this  reason,  probably,  the  patriarch  made  choice  of  the  dove  for  the 
purpose  alluded  to  in  the  Sacred  Nanative. 

22.  *'  Seed-time  and  harvett,  and  cold  and  heat,  and  summer  and  winter** — Here  six  divisions  of  the  natural  year  are 
mentioned;  and  it  seems  that  the  Jews  adopted  the  same  division  of  the  seasons,  in  reference  to  the  labours  of  agricul- 
ture, which  form^  the  principal  employment  of  the  mass  of  the  population.  The  same  divisions  are  still  in  use  amonj^ 
the  Arabs.  A  few  particulars  concerning  the  period  and  natural  phenomena  of  each  season  in  the  Holy  Land  may  be 
usefully  given.    The  same  statement  applies  more  or  less  to  the  adjoining  regions. 

**  Seed-time*^  extended  from  the  beginning  of  October  to  the  beginningof  jSecember.  During  this  season  the  weather 
if  f arious,  very  ofien  misty,  cloudy,  with  miisUng  or  pouring  rftin*  The  early  autumnal  rains  begin  to  fall  late  in 
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October^  or  early  in  November,  in  frequent  showers ;  and  then  the  land  was  ploughed,  wheat  and  barley  were  sowtd, 
and  the  later  grapes  gathered.  The  trees  lose  their  foliage  in  the  latter  part  of  NoTember.  The  weather  is  warm  by 
day,  and  cold,  even  frosty,  at  night.    Towards  the  end  of  the  season  the  snow  begins  to  fall  on  the  mountains, 

"  fVinier"  extends  from  the  beginning  of  December  to  the  beginning  of  February.  The  climate  necessarily  rarin 
with  the  situation  of  the  country;  but  in  general  it  becomes  very  cold  as  the  season  advances — particularly  in  the  moun- 
tains, which  are  covered  with  snow,  and  where  the  cold,  accompanied  by  the  biting  north  wind,  can  scarcely  be  borne 
eten  by  natives  of  our  northern  climate.  Vehement  rains,  hail-storms,  and  fidls  of  snow  distinguish  this  season.  In 
the  low  plains  the  season  is  comparatively  mild ;  and,  at  the  worst,  days  occur  in  which  it  is  warm  in  the  open  air  wh«a 
the  ran  shines  and  the  wind  does  not  blow. 

<*  Cold  Seaaon  **  extends  from  the  beginning  of  February  to  the  beginning  of  April.  It  is  cold  at  the  beeinning,  bat 
ftradually  becomes  warm,  and  vegetable  nature  assumes  a  revived  appearance.  Barley  is  ripe  at  Jericho,  suthough  bnt 
little  wheat  is  in  the  ear.  Thunder,  lightuing,  and  hail  frequently  occur ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  season  the  latter  rains 
aometimes  begin  to  fall. 

**  Harveit "  extends  from  the  beginning  of  April  to  the  beginning  of  June.  In  the  first  fortnight  the  iaiter  rains  fall 
beavily,  but  cease  towards  the  end  of  April.  These  rains  are  always  chilly,  and  are  often  preceded  by  whirlwinds, 
which  raise  great  quantities  of  sand  into  the  air.  The  results  of  the  harvest  depend  on  these  and  the  autumnal  or  early 
rains ;  which  rendered  them  objects  of  ^e&t  anxiety  to  the  Jews.  The  weather  becomes  warm  as  the  season  advances ; 
and,  with  a  serene  sky,  is  generally  delightful  throughout  Palestine.  The  heat  is,  however,  excessive  in  the  great  plaip 
of  Jericho,  and  other  large  plains.    On  the  sea-coast  the  heat  is  tempered  by  rooming  and  evening  breezes  from  the  sea. 

'*'  Summer"  comprehends  the  period  from  the  beginning  of  June  to  the  beginning  of  August.  The  heat  increases; 
snd,  in  order  to  enjov  the  bracing  coolness  of  the  night  air,  the  inhabitants  generally  sleep  on  the  tops  of  their  houses.  ^ 

'*  Hot  Season*^  called  by  the  Uabbins  chum,  or  "the  ipeat  heat,*'  extends  from  the  begmning  of  August  to  t|ie  begin- 
ning of  October.    During  most  of  this  season  the  heat  is  very  intense,  and  even  the  ni^ts  canlfcarcely  be  called  cool. 

The  extremes  of  summer  heat  are  felt  in  the  large  plains,  and  of  winter  cold,  in  the  mountains.  From  April  to  the 
middle  of  September  there  is  no  rain  or  thunder.  No  cloud  is  to  be  seen  during  May,  June,  July,  and  August ;  but 
there  is  a  copious  dew  at  night.  These  dews,  however,  only  compensate  for  the  want  of  rain  to  the  more  hardy  plants. 
As  the  season  of  heat  advances,  vegetable  life  is  dried  up,  and  the  face  of  the  earth  assumes  a  parched  and  dry  appear- 
ance, except  where  watered  by  streams  or  bv  human  labour.  There  is  a  longer  statement  on  the  subject  of  this  note  in 
the  Rev.  T.  H.  Home's  *•  Critical  Introduction  to  the  Scriptures,*'  from  which  the  above  facts  are  abridged,  with  little 
alteration. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


1  God  blesseih  Noah,  4  Blood  and  murder  are  for- 
bidden,  8  Gods  covenant^  13  signified  by  the 
rainbow,  1 1  Noah  replenisheth  the  world,  20  plant- 
eth  a  vineyard,  21  is  drunken,  and  mocked  qf  his 
son,  25  curseth  Canaan,  26  blesseth  Shem,  27  pray- 
eth /or  Japheth,  29  and  dieth. 

And  God  blessed  Noah  and  his  sons,  and 
said  unto  them,  *  Be  fruitful,  and  multiply, 
and  replenish  the  earth. 

2  And  the  fear  of  you  and  the  dread  of 
you  shall  be  upon  every  beast  of  the  earth, 
and  upon  every  fowl  of  the  air,  upon  all 
that  moveth  upon  the  earth,  and  upon  all 
the  fishes  of  the  sea;  into  your  hand  are 
they  delivered. 

3  Every  moving  thing  that  liveth  shall 
be  meat  for  you;  even  as  the  'green  herb 
have  I  given  you  all  things. 

4  "But  flesh  with  the  hfe  thereof,  which  is 
the  blood  thereof,  shall  ye  not  eat. 

5  And  surely  your  blood  of  your  Uves  will 
I  require ;  at  the  hand  of  every  beast  will  I 
reqmre  it,  and  at  the  hand  of  man ;  at  the 
hand  of  every  man's  brother  will  I  require 
the  life  of  man. 

6  *  Whoso  sheddeth  man's  blood,  by  man 
shall  his  blood'be  shed :  *  for  in  the  image  of 
God  made  he  man. 

7  And  you,  be  ye  fruitful,  and  multiply; 
brin^  fortn  abunaantly  in  the  earth,  and 
multiply  therein. 

8  %  And  God  spake  unto  Noah  and  to 
his  sons  with  him,  saying, 

9  And  I,  behold  I  estabUsh  my  covenant 
with  you,  and  with  your  seed  after  you  ; 

10  And  Avith  every  Hving  creature  that  is 
with  you,  of  the  fowl,  of  the  cattle,  and  of 
every  beast  of  the  earth  with  you;  from  all 
that  go  out  of  the  ark,  to  every  beast  of  the 
eartL 

1 1  And  •  I  will  establish  my  covenant  with 

Jou ;  neither  shall  all  flesh  be  cut  ofi*  any  more 
y  the  waters  of  a  flood ;  neither  shall  there 
any  more  be  a  flood  to  destroy  the  earth. 

12  And  God  said.  This  is  the  token  of 
the  covenant  which  I  make  between  me  and 
you  and  every  living  creature  that  is  with 
you,  for  perpetual  generations  : 

13  I  do  set  my  bow  in  the  cloud,  and  it 

1  Chap.  L  S8.  and  8. 1?.        >  Chap.  1.  S9.       *  Lcvit  1?.  U. 
7  EcclQs.  43.  II,  12.       8  Heb.  CkenaoM. 


shall  be  for  a  token  of  a  covenant  between 
me  and  the  earth. 

14  ^And  it  shall  come  to  pass  when  I  bring 
a  cloud  over  the  earth,  that  the  bow  shall  be 
seen  in  the  cloud : 

15  And  I  ^vill  remember  my  covenant, 
which  is  between  me  and  you  and  every  living 
creature  of  all  flesh ;  and  the  waters  shall  no 
more  become  a  flood  to  destroy  all  flesh. 

16  And  the  bow  shall  be  in  the  cloud ; 
and  I  vfiW  look  upon  it,  that  I  may  remem- 
ber the  everlasting  covenant  between  God 
and  every  living  creature  of  all  flesh  that  is 
upon  the  earth. 

1 7  And  God  said  unto  Noah,  This  is  the 
token  of  the  covenant,  which  I  have  esta- 
blished between  me  and  all  flesh  that  is 
upon  the  earth. 

18  %  And  the  sons  of  Noah,  that  went 
forth  of  the  ark,  were  Shem,  and  Ham,  and 
Japheth :  and  Ham  is  the  father  of  'Canaan. 

19  These  are  the  three  sons  of  Noah :  and 
of  them  was  the  whole  earth  overspread. 

20  Ajid  Noah  began  to  be  an  nusband- 
man,  and  he  planted  a  vineyard : 

21  And  he  drank  of  the  wine,  and  was 
drunken ;  and  he  was  uncovered  within  his 
tent. 

22  And  Ham,  the  father  of  Canaan,  saw 
the  nakedness  of  his  father,  and  told  his  two 
brethren  witLout. 

23  And  Shem  and  Japheth  took  a  garment, 
and  laid  it  upon  both  their  shoulders,  and 
went  backwaro,  and  covered  the  nakedness  of 
their  father ;  and  their  faces  were  backward, 
and  they  saw  not  their  father's  nakedness. 

24  And  Noah  awoke  from  his  wine,  and 
knew  what  his  younger  son  had  done  imto 
him. 

25  And  he  said.  Cursed  be  Canaan ;  a  ser- 
vant of  servants  shall  he  be  unto  his  brethren. 

26  And  he  said.  Blessed  be  the  Lord  God 
of  Shem ;  and  Canaan  shall  be  "his  servant 

27  God  shall  "  enlarge  Japheth  and  he 
shall  dwell  in  the  tents  of  Snem ;  and  Ca- 
naan shall  be  his  servant 

28  %  And  Noah  lived  after  the  flood  three 
hundred  and  fifty  years. 

29  And  all  the  days  of  Noah  were  nine 
hundred  and  fifty  years :  and  he  died. 

*  Matth.  96. 62.   Rev.  13. 10        »  Chap.  1. 27.       «  Isa,  64. 9. 
*  Or,  teroant  to  them.       lO  Or,  pernadt. 


Vene  4,  '*  Fieth  yntk  the  life  thereof  which  it  the  blood  thereof P — ^The  fonxker  verse  seems,  from  the  very  form  of  its 
expression,  manifestly  intended  to  grant  animal  diet  as  an  extension  of  the  orginal  grant  of  the  '^  green  herb."  Here 
we  have  a  restriction  as  to  the  form  in  which  this  grant  may  be  used.  Some  commentators  miderstand  this  as  intended 
to  preclude  such  a  horrid  mode  of  using  animal  food  as  Bruce  relates  of  the  Abyssinians,  who  cut  flesh  from  the  living 
animal,  taking  care  not  to  injure  a  vital  part,  and  eat  it  c^uivering  with  life  and  reeking  in  blood.  The  restriction  was 
repeated  in  the  Mosaic  Law,  and  also  exists  in  the  religion  of  Mohammed ;  and  at  present  both  Jews  and  Moham- 
medans underatand  their  law  to  direct  them  to  abstain  firom  eating  bleed,  and  the  flesh  of  such  animals  as  have  not  been 
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blfd  to  death  in  soch  a  manner  that  every  separable  particle  of  the  vital  fluid  hat  been  extracted.  The  Jews  and 
Mohammedans,  therefore,  cut  the  throats  very  deeply  of  the  animals  they  intend  for  food  ;  and  neither  of  these  reli- 
gionists like  to  eat  meat  killed  by  our  butchers,  because  the  blood  is  less  completely  extracted  by  our  process. 

13.  "  I  do  Met  my  bow  in  the  cloyd,'- — The  rather  equivocal  sense  of  the  word  **8et*'  in  Knglish  has  occasioned  a 
very  mistaken  impression,  which  has  led  to  some  cavils,  which  the  use  of  tlie  more  proper  word  **  appoint  **  would  have 
prevented.  As  it  stands,  it  has  been  understood  to  say  that  the  rainbow  was  at  this  time  first  produced ;  whereas,  as 
its  a|>pearance  is  occasioned  by  the  immutable  laws  of  refraction  and  reflection,  as  applied  to  the  rays  of  the  sua 
ttrikmg  on  drops  of  falling  rain,  n  e  know  that  the  phenomenon  must  have  been  occasionally  exhibited  from  the  beffin- 
JOh^  of  the  world  as  at  present  con»tituted.  Accordingly,  the  text  says  no  more  than,  that  the  rainbow  was  tnen 
appointed  to  be  a  token  of  the  covenant  between  God  and  man.  The  wood-cut  above  is  from  a  celebrated  picture  of 
RuBBKs,  called  **  The  Rainbow.'*  It  is  evidently  not  intended  to  represent  a  scene  of  the  patriarchal  times,  but  is 
indicative  of  that  tranquillity  and  content,  when,  after  a  passing  rain,  <<the  bow  "  is  **  in  the  cloud,'*  and  man  has  an 
assurance  that  '*  the  waters  shall  no  more  become  a  flood  to  destroy  all  flesh.** 

20,21.  <<  Soak  began  to  be  an  husbandman,  and  he  planted  a  vineyard;  and  drank  the  wine,  and  una  drvnken.^ — In 
Armenia  it  is  believed  that  the  city  of  Nakschivan,  about  three  leagues  from  Mount  Ararat,  is  the  oldest  in  the  world, 
haTiog  been  founded  by  Noah,  who  settled  there  with  his  sons  when  he  left  the  ark ;  and  the  existing  name  of  the 
town  is  alleged  to  be  formed  from  Nak,  a  ship,  and  schtvan,  stopped  or  settled,  in  commemoration  of  the  resting  of 
the  ark  on  the  neighbouring  mountain.  Krivun  contests  this  honour  with  Nakschivan;  but  it  is  doubtful  if  Noah 
foonded  any  town.     The  context  represents  him  as  occupying  a  tent,  after  having  planted  a  vineyard. 

**  HutbandmanJ^—ln  the  original  aisk  ha-adamak,  literally  *'a  man  of  the  ground.'*  It  is  conceived  that  Noah  consi- 
derably advanced  agriculture  by  inventing  more  suitable  implements  than  had  previously  been  in  use.  We  find  no 
grounds  for  this  conjecture  in  the  text ;  but  it  is  by  no  means  unlikely  that  the  demand  upon  his  mechanic  ingenuity 
in  the  construction  of  the  ark  had  qualified  him  for  improving  the  agricultural  implements  previously  in  use. 

**  Vineyard,^^ — ^They  still  make  excellent  wine  in  the  district  indicated  ;  and  vineyards  are  abundant.  Whether  the 
vine  grows  wild  in  Armenia,  the  writer  of  this  note  could  not  determine,  having  traversed  the  country  in  winter.  It 
probably  does ;  for  in  a  previous  autumn  he  had  gathered  very  small  but  good  grapes  from  wild  vines,  growing  on  the 
banks  of  unfrequented  streams  in  the  neighbouring  country  of  ueorgia. 


CHAPTER  X. 

1  7%e  eeneraiioru  qfNoah,  2  The  sons  qfJapheih, 
6  The  sons  of  Ham,  8  Nimrod  the  first  monarch, 
21  The  sons  of  Shem. 

Now  these  are  the  generations  of  the  sons  of 
Noah^  Shem^  Ham^  and  Japheth :  and  unto 
them  were  sons  born  after  uie  flood. 


2  *The  sons  of  Japheth;  Gomer,  and 
Magogs  and  Madai,  and  Javan,  and  Tubal, 
and  Meshech,  and  Tiras. 

3  And  the  sons  of  Gomer ;  Ashkenaz,  and 
Biphath,  and  Togarmah. 

4  And  the  sons  of  Javan ;  Elishah^  and 
Tarshish,  Kittim,  and  Dodanim. 
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5  By  these  were  the  isles  of  the  Gentiles 
dividea  in  their  lands ;  every  one  after  his 
tongue,  after  their  families,  in  their  nations. 

6  ^•And  the  sons  of  Ham;  Cush,  and 
Mizraim,  and  Phut,  and  Canaan. 

7  And  the  sons  of  Cush;  Seba,  and  Ha- 
vilah,  and  Sabtah,  and  Raamah,  and  Sabte- 
chah :  and  the  sons  of  Baamah ;  Sheba,  and 
Dedan. 

8  And  Cush  begat  Nimrod  :  he  began  to 
be  a  mighty  one  in  the  earth. 

9  He  was  a  mighty  hunter  before  the 
Lord  :  wherefore  it  is  said,  Even  as  Nimrod 
the  miffhty  hunter  before  the  Lord. 

10  Andi  the  beginning  of  his  kingdom 
was  'Babel,  and  Erech,  and  Accad,  and  Cal- 
neh>  in  the  land  of  Shinar. 

11  Out  of  that  land  *went  forth  Asshur, 
and  builded  Nineveh,  and  'the  city  of  Re- 
hoboth,  and  Calah, 

12  And  Besen  between  Nineveh  and  Ca- 
lali :  the  same  is  a  great  city. 

13  And  Mizraim  begat  Ludim,  and  Ana- 
mim,  and  Lehabim,  and  Naphtuhim, 

14  And  Pathrusim,  and  Casluhim,  (out 
of  whom  came  Philistim,)  and  Caphtorim. 

15  ^  And  Canaan  begat  •  Sidon  his  first- 
bom,  and  Heth, 

16  And  the  Jebusite,  and  the  Amorite, 
and  the  Girffasite, 

17  And  the  Hivite,  and  the  Arkite,  and 
the  Sinite* 

18  And  the  Arvadite,  and  the  Zemarite, 
and  the  Hamathite :  and  afterward  were  the 
families  of  the  Canaanites  spread  abroad. 

19  And  the  border  of  the  Canaanites  was 


from  Sidon,  as  thou  comest  to  Gerar,  unto 
^Gaza;  as  thou  gocst,  unto  Sodom,  and  Qxy- 
morrah,  and  Admah>  and  Zeboim,  even  unto 
Lasha. 

20  These  are  the  sons  of  Ham,  after  their 
families,  after  theit  tongues,  in  their  coun- 
tries, and  in  their  nations. 

21  %  Unto  Shem  also,  the  father  of  all 
the  children  of  Eber,  the  brother  of  Japheth 
the  elder,  even  to  him  were  children  born. 

22  The  •children  of  Shem;  Elam,.and 
Asshur,  and  'Arphaxad,  and  Lud,  and  Aram. 

23  And  the  children  of  Araifi ;  Uz,  and 
Hul,  and  Gether,  and  Mash. 

24  And  Ajrphaxad  begat  *^  Salah ;  and 
Salah  begat  Eoer. 

25  "A^d  unto  Eber  were  bom  two  sons : 
the  name  of  one  was  Peleg;  for  in  his  days 
was  the  earth  divided;  and  his  brother's 
name  was  Joktan. 

26  And  Joktan  begat  Almodad,  and  She- 
leph,  and  Hazarmaveth,  and  Jerah, 

27  And  Hadoram,  and  Uzal,  and  t)iklah, 

28  And  Obal,  and  Abimael,  and  Sheba, 

29  And  Ophir,  and  Havilah,  and  Jobab  : 
all  these  were  the  sons  of  Joktan. 

30  And  their  dwelling  was  from  Mesha, 
as  thou  goest,  unto  Sephar  a  mount  of  the 
east. 

31  These  are  the  sons  of  Shem,  after  their 
families,  after  their  tongues,  in  their  lands, 
after  their  nations. 

32  These  are  the  families  of  the  sons  of 
Noah,  after  their  generations,  in  their  na- 
tions :  and  by  these  were  the  nations  divided 
in  the  earth  after  the  flood. 


•  1  Chxon.  1,  a         »  Gr.  Bahf/hn,        ^  Ot,he  went  out  into  Asspria.  .    ^  Or,  the  OreeU  of  the  eity.        «  Heb.  Txidm, 
8  1  Chxon.  1. 17.-      >  H*b.  Arpachthad,       lo  Heb.  Sheiah,       >i  1  Chron.  1. 19. 


Heb. 


Vene  1.  "  The  generaiiom  of  the  mmt  of  Noah." — ^In  this  chapter  we  are  furnished  with  the  names  of  the  principai 
descendants  of  Noah,  who  beoune  the  patnarchs  of  nations,  dispersing  themselves  over  the  world,  and  founding  the 
Tanoos  families  of  men  among  whom  we  find  it  divided.  This  chapter  however  fails,  after  so  great  a  lapse  of 
tune,  to  give  ns  that  definite  mformation  which  it  probably  conveyed  in  the  time  of  Moses.  There  are  insuperable 
difficulties  in  attempting  to  determine  what  nations  and  tribes  owe  their  origin  to  the  persons  specified  in  this  account. 
There  is  indeed  sufficient  evidence  that  the  nation  was  generally  called  after  the  name  of  the  founder ;  and  accordingly 
the  similarity  or  identity  of  names  has  afibrded  the  principle  by  which  all  research  into  the  subject  has  been  guided.. 
Nevertheless  this  process  involves  a  liability  to  gross  and  fatal  mistakes ;  for  many  nations  and  peoples  have,  doubtless, 
lost  the  names  by  which  they  were  originally  called ;  and  many  others,  of  comparatively  recent  origin,  may  hy  accident 
have  obtained  names  with  some  similarity  to  those  of  the  first  founders  of  nations.  It  is  also  very  probable  that  man^ 
of  the  names  of  peoples  and  countries  were  peculiar  to  the  Jews  themselves,  as  no  trace  of  them  can  be  found  in  other 
countries.    Amidst  all  these  sources  of  error,  something,  however,  has  bec^  ascertained,  and  something  more  made 

Jrobable,  through  the  researches  of  Bochart,  Calmet,  Joseph  Mede,  Dr.  Wells,  *'  The  Universal  History,"  Sir  William 
ones,  Mr.  Faber,  Dr.  Hales,  and  others,  to  whom  we  may  refer  those  who  wish  to  investigate  the  subject  in  detail. 
The  ancient  fathers  were  of  opinion  that  the  distribution  of  mankind  was  not  left  to  be  settled  at  random,  or  accord- 
ing to  the  exigencies  of  the  moment ;  but  that  a  formal  distribution  of  the  world,  as  known  to  him,  was  made  by 
Noah,  the  sole  proprietor,  among  his  three  sons,  a  considerable  time  before  any  actual' migrations  from  the  first  settle-: 
ment  took  place.  In  this,  Noah  is  supposed  to  have  acted  under  divine  direction.  Mere  probability  is  assuredly  in 
favour  of  this  hypothesis,  although  it  has  been  discountenanced  by  some  writers ;  and  Dr.  Hales,  who  decidedly 
adopts  it,  quotes  the  very  striking  passages,  Deut  zxxiL  7-9.,  and  Acts  xvii.  26,  as  tending  strongly  to  support  it.  He 
also  adduces  an  Armenian  tradition,  quoted  by  Abulfaragi,  which  u  curious  and  interestii:^,  because  it  tends  in  general 
to  confirm  the  views  which  the  most  competent  Bnropean  inquirers  into  the  subject  had  been  led  to  entertain  as  to  the 
allotments  which  fell  to  the  share  of  the  three  brothers.  "Die  tradition  states,  that  Noah  distributed  the  habitable 
globe>  from  north  to  loath,  between  his  lons^  gimg  to  Ham  the  region  of  the  blacks  $  to  Shem  the  region  of  the 
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UihPf ;  and  to  Japheth  tlie  Temon  of  tbe  ruddy.  Abulfaragi  dates  the  actuai  division  of  the  earth  in  the  year  b.  c. 
2614,  being  541  years  after  the  Flood,  and  191  y^ears  after  the  death  of  Noah,  in  the  following  order : — 

"  To  the  sons  of  Shem  iras  allotted  the  middle  region  of  the  earth ;  namely,  Palestine,  Syria,  Assyria,  Samaria 
(Sin^  or  SHinar),  Babel  (or  Babylonia),  Persia,  and  Uegiaz  (Arabia). 

"  To  the  Bona  of  Ham,  Teiman  (or  Idumea,  Jer.  zlix.  7),  Africa,  Nigritia,  Egypt,  Nubia,  Ethiopia,  Scindia,  and 
India  (or  India  west  and  east  of  the  river  Indus). 

<<  To  the  sons  of  Japheth  alsOyGhirbia  (the  north),  Spain,  France,  the  countries  of  the  Greeks,  Sclavonians,  Bulgariam^ 
Tnrks;  and  Armenians." 

The  only  serious  difibience  between  this  distribution  and  that  which  European  writers  have  agreed  to  consider  the  most 
probable,  is,  that  the  Armenian  statement  assigns  India  to  Ham,  while  the  European  account  rather  g^ves  it  to  Shem* 
We  abstain  firom  pointing  out  the  supposed  allotment  of  each  particular  family  ;  concluding  this  branch  of  the  subject 
with  some  important  remarks  of  Dr.  Hales  on  the  general  distribution,  accor^nr  to  the  Araienian  account 

**  In  this  curious  and  valuable  geographical  chart,  Armenia,  the  cradle  of  the  numan  race,  was  allottefl  to  Japheth 

f'  right  of  nrimogeniture ;  and  Samaria  and  Babel  to  the  sons  of  Shem :  the  usurpation  of  these  reg^omt,  therefore,  by 
imrod,  ana  of  Palestine  by  Canaan,  was  in  violation  of  the  divine  decree*  Though  tne  misration  of  the  primitive  families 
beg^an  at  this  time,  b.c.  2614,  or  about  541  years  after  the  Deluge,  it  was  a  length  of  time  before  they  all  reached 
their  respective  destinations.  The  tetuom,  as  well  as  the  boundanei,  [Dr.  Hales  here  refers  to  Acts  zvii.  26,]  of  their 
respective  settlements  were  equally  the  appointment  of  God :  the  nearer  countries  to  the  original  settlement  being 
planted  firsts  and  the  remoter  in  succession.  These  primitive  settlements  seem  to  hate  been  scattered  and  detached  from 
each  other,  according  to  local  convenience.  Even  so  late  as  the  tenth  generation  after  the  Flood,  in  the  time  of 
Abraham,  there  were  considerable  tracts  of  land  in  Palestine  unappropriated,  on  which  he  and  his  nephew  Lot  freely 
psstuied  their  cattle  without  hindrance  or  molestation.'* 

5.  "  ItkMo/the  GfenftVet."— To  understand  this  expression  it  is  necessary  to  recollect  the  sense  in  which  the  word 
which  we  translate  *'  isle"  was  used  by  the  Jews.  It  was  used  to  denote  not  only  such  countries  as  are  surrounded  on 
all  sides  by  the  sea,  but  countries  which  were  so  separated  from  them  by  water  that  people  could  not,  or  did  not, 
nsoally  go  to  them  and  come  from  them  but  by  sea.  Thus  it  meant  all  countries  beyond  sea ;  and  the  inhabitants  of 
such  countries  were  called  "  islanders.**  The  term,  therefore,  applies  to  the  coimtries  west  of  Palestine ;  the  usual 
communication  with  which  was  by  the  Mediterranean.  Countries  similarly  situated  with  respect  to  Egypt  appear  to 
be  here  intended,  for  when  this  book  was  written,  the  Jews  had  not  yet  gained  possession  of  Palestine,  and  nad  recently 
left  Egypt.     In  a  general  sense  the  term  may  be  understood  to  apply  to  Europe,  so  far  as  known,  and  to  Asia  Minor. 

6.  **MisraimJ" — No  proper  name  of  an  individual  in  Hebrew  ever  terminates  in  im,  which  is  the  plural  form* 
mzraim  is  evidently  the  name  of  a  family  or  tribe  taking  name  firom  the  second  son  of  Ham,  who  was  prooably  called 
Hisr;  and  who  is  generally  allowed  to  have  settled  wim  his  family  in  Egypt,  which  country  is  to  this  day  generally 
blown  in  the  East  as  the  "  Land  of  Mizr."  The  Egyptians  are  always  called  Miiraim  or  Mizraites  in  the  Bible. 
This  restoration  of  the  ancient  name  is  owing  to  the  Arabs,  on  whose  part  in  the  preservation  of  the  primitive  names, 
I^ideaux  makes  the  following  important  remark: — "  These  people  being  the  oldest  nation  in  the  world,  and  who^ 
have  never  been  W  any  conquest  dispossessed,  or  driven  out  of  their  coun^ ;  but  have  always  remained  there  in  il 
continned  descent  &om  the  first  plant^  until  this  day ;  and  being  also  as  little  given  to  alterations  in  their  manners 
and  usages  as  in  their  country ;  have  still  retained  the  names  of  places  which  were  first  attached  to  them :  and  on 
ttiese  aboriginal  people  acquiring  the  empire  of  the  East,  they  restored  the  original  names  to  many  cities,  after 
Uiey  had  been  lost  for  ages  under  the  arbitrary  changes  of  successive  conquerors."  This  accounts  for  the  Just 
importance  which  is  given  to  existing  Arabic  names  in  attempting  to  fix  the  sitei  of  ancient  places* 

8.  "  fHmrod^ — ^It  would  be  hard  to  find  anything  against  Nimrod  in  these  verses,  unless  hj  inference  founded  piin* 
apsQy  upon  his  name,  which  signifies  <'  a  rebel."  The  probabilities  are  in  favour  of  the  opinion,  that  this  chief,  like 
nmt  of  the  heroes  of  remote  classical  antiquity,  addicted  himself  to  hunting  the  wild  beasts,  and  thus  acouired 
qnaUtifis  adapted  to  a  warfare  with  men  ;  his  success  in  which  was  ensured  by  the  number  of  bold  and  exercised  men 
who  had  associated  with  him  in  his  active  occupations.  According  to  both  the  Armenian  and  European  accounts,  the 
land  where  Nimrod  erected  the  first  recorded  kin^om  in  the  world  was  in  the  allotment  of  the  sons  of  Shem ;  and  hit 
levoH  against  the  appointed  distribution,  and  his  violent  encroachment  upon  the  territory  of  another  branch  of  the 
&iiiily  of  Noah,  form  the  only  points  on  which  we  have  any  good  reason  to  rest  the  name  which  is  given  to  him  and 
the  evil  character  he  bears.  For  the  statements  that  Nimrod  was  the  author  of  the  adoration  of  fire,  or  of  idolatrous 
woiship  rendered  to  men,  and  that  he  was  the  first  persecutor  on  the  score  of  reli^on,  there  is  no  evidence  in  the  Bible* 
Eastern  anthon  add>  that  he  was  the  first  king  in  the  worid,  and  the  first  who  wore  a  crown ;  and  this  may  or  may 
not  be  true. 


10.  <<  T%e  land  of  Shinar*^ — ^There  are  no  data  to  enable  us  to  fix  the  limits  of  this  land  with  precision*  It  i 
to  us  a  great  error  to  suppose  that  if  we  could  ascertain  the  sites  of  the  towns  mentioned  in  this  verse,  we  should  be 
able  to  define  the  boundaxies  of  Shinar.  Such  knowledge  would  enable  us  to  define  the  boundaries  of  Nimrod*s  king- 
dom, which  was  in  the  land  of  Shinar,  but  the  boundaries  of  which  are  not  said  to  be  coincident  With  those  of  the  land 
so  called.  We  must  be  content  to  hesitate  whether  it  comprehended  the  whole  of  the  country  between  the  rivers 
Sophrates  and  Tigris,  or  was  confined  to  the  lower  part  of  that  territory,  answering  to  Babylonia,  and  comprehending 
both  banks  of  both  rivers.  That  the  latter  territory,  which  nearly  corresponds  to  the  present  Irak  Arabi,  is  part  <^ 
what  was  the  land  of  Shinar,  is  admitted  on  all  hands }  the  only  question  is,  how  far  it  extended  northward  in  Meso- 
potamia Proper. 

**  Bobei-^krech — Aecad — CalneK^ — ^These  being  the  principal  towns  of  Nimrod's  kingdom  might  enable  ns  to  4iscoTer 
the  limits  of  the  earliest  monarchy  on  record,  if  their  sites  could  be  precisely  ascertained*  As,  a  chapter  or  two  farther 
on,  we  find  the  earliest  kingdoms  consisting  of  little  more  than  a  single  town  and  a  surrounding  district,  it  is  reasonable 
to  conclude  that  the  ^'begmning  of  Nimrod's  kingdom**  was  comprehended  within  narrow  limlte ;  and  therefore,  that 
these  most  ancient  cities  must  be  sought  at  no  considerable  distance  from  one  another.  We  have  been  in  Irak  Arabi, 
and  found  that  Nimrod  occupies  a  vexv  conspicuous  place  in  the  traditions  of  the  country,  it  being  generally  believed 
that  this  once  fertile  territory  formed  his  kingdom.  It  is  believed,  indeed,  that  his  father  Cush  resided  there ;  and  in 
this  opinion  Dr.  Hyde  concurs,  calling  Irak  the  moat  ancient  Cu»h,  being  the  origmal  seat  of  that  son  of  Ham,  whence 
his  posterity  migrated  and  earned  the  name  into  Arabia.  It  is  admitted  that  wese  cities  are  to  be  sought  for  in  the 
Anbian  Irak. 

**  BabeiJ* — No  one  doubts  that  this  first  postdiluvian  city  of  which  we  have  any  record  was  the  original  of  that  great 
city  <ni  the  Euphrates  (32?  25'  N*  lat,  and  44^  £.  long.)>  which  afterwards  acquired  such  fame  as  the  capital  of  the 
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Babylonian  empire.  The  town  founded  there  by  Nimrod  could  have  been  bat  of  little  consequence,  and  that  little  it 
probably  lost  after  the  confusion  of  tongues  recorded  in  the  next  chapter.  For  an  account  of  the  city  in  its  palmy 
state,  see  Note  on  Dan.  iv.  .30.  <<  Is  not  this  great  Babylon  P  **  and  for  an  account  of  its  present  desolation,  see  Note 
on  Isaiah  xiiL  19-22,  where  that  desolation  is  foretold,  llie  site  of  Babel  being  found,  we  must  look  in  the  same  district 
for  the  other  cities. 

*'  Erech/* — According  to  the  Rabbins  this  is  the  same  as  the  present  Orfah,  known  in  the  Bible  as  Ur.  But  this  is 
unreasonably  distant  from  Babel,  and  would  give  too  great  extent  to  the  kingdom  of  Nimrod.  It  is  ^nerally  believed 
to  have  been  a  city  of  Chaldsa,  which  took  from  it  its  present  name  of  Irak.  Cities,  the  names  of  which  are  evidently 
formed  from  Erecn,  are  mentioned  by  Herodotus,  Ptofemv,  and  Ammianus  Marcellinus.  Mr.  Bryant,  on  examining 
the  matter,  finds  that  there  were  two  cities  distinguished  as  And-£rech  and  Ard-Erech — ^the  former  in  Susiana,  near 
some  fiery  or  bituminous  pools,  and  the  latter  stood  on  the  Euphrates  below  Babylon.  The  latter  probably  occupied 
the  site  of  the  original  Erech  of  the  text 

'*Ca/neh/* — A  great  mass  of  authorit]^,  ancient  and  modem,  European  and  Oriental,  concurs  in  fixing  the  site  of  this 
city  at  what  was  the  great  city  of  Ctesiphon,  upon  the  eastern  bank  of  the  river  Tigris,  about  18  miles  below  Bagdad. 
Opposite  to  it  stood  Seleucia,  which  was  built  by  the  Greeks  for  the  express  purpose  of  ruining  Babylon,  and  was 
made  the  capital  of  their  empire  east  of  the  Euplmites.  After  the  lapse  of  several  centuries,  Ctesiphon,  which  seems 
to  have  been  in  previous  existence  as  a  small  town,  began  to  assume  importance  as  a  rival  to  Seleuaa,  in  the  hands  of 
the  Parthians,  the  bitter  and  imj)lacable  enemies  of  the  Oreeks.  It  is  said  to  have  been  first  walled  in  the  reig^  of 
one  Pacoras,  king  of  the  Parthians,  who  was  contemporary  with  Mark  Anthony.  Seleucia  idtimately  fell  before  the 
ascendancy  of  Ctesiphon  and  the  Parthians,  and  became  a  sort  of  suburb  to  its  rival  under  the  name  of  Cochc,  and 
were  both  identified  by  the  Arabs  under  the  name  of  Al-Modain,  or  <'  the  cities.**  Ctesiphon  became  a  magnificent 
city,  and  the  winter  capital  of  the  Persian  empire  under  the  native  Sassanian  dynasty,  which  threw  off  the  Parthian 
predominance.  The  cily  was  taken  by  the  Arabs  in  the  year  637,  and  from  that  time  declined  amazingly ;  and  when 
the  Caliph  Al-Mansoor  built  Bagdad,  the  ruins  of  Al-Modain  furnished  the  principal  materials  for  the  new  city.  Of 
Seleucia  nothing  now  remains  but  a  portion  of  the  wall,  and  evident  traces  of  its  former  extent  in  the  now  denuded 
surface,  rendered  uneven  by  extended  mounds,  which,  in  most  cases,  alone  remain  to  mark  the  site  of  the  numerous  cities 
with  which  this  celebrated  region  teemed  in  ancient  times.  Ctesiphon  has  been  rather  more  fortunate.^  Not  only  may 
the  enormously  thick  walls  of  the  city  be  traced  to  a  considerable  extent  along  the  river,  but  a  vast  and  imposing  struc- 
ture of  fine  bnck  stiU  remains  as  an  object  of  solitary  magnificence  in  this  desolate  region,  and  is  visible  from  a  great 
distance.  It  is  unlike  any  building  in  that  part  of  the  world,  and  is  considered  to  have  been  built  by  Greek  artists  in 
the  employ  of  the  Persian  kings.  It  presents  a  facade  of  300  feet  in  length,  pierced  in  the  middle  by  an  arch  whose 
curve  forms  a  large  parabola  nsing  from  about  half  the  height.  The  height  of  this  arch  from  its  apex  to  the  ground 
is  103^  feet,  and  it  leads  to  a  vast  hall  of  the  same  height,  and  82  feet  broad  by  16j0  in  depth.  The  vaulting  of  this 
hall  is  broken  at  the  back,  and  there  is  a  large  fissure  about  15  feet  from  the  entrance.  It  is  called  TauA  Ketra,  or 
*^  the  arch  of  Khosroes,"  and  is  believed  to  have  been  the  palace  of  the  Persian  kings,  and  is  presumed  to  be  the  '*  white 
palace,"  the  magnificence  and  internal  riches  of  which  struck  tha  barbarous  conquerors  from  Arabia  with  amazement 
and  delight. 
^  *'  Acead/* — ^The  probabilities  which  have  been  allowed  to  operate  in  fixing  Erech  and  Calneh,  find  equal,  or  mora 
than  eoual,  room  m  assigning  Accad  to  the  Sittace  of  the  Oreeks,  and  tl^  Akkerkoof  of  the  present  time.  It  is 
situated  about  nine  miles  west  of  the  Tigris,  at  the  place  where  that  river  makes  its  nearest  approach  to  the  Euphrates. 
'^  Sittace"  retains  some  elements  of  the  name  Accad;  and  Akkerkooi  has  more  similarity  to  the  original  name  than  will 
sometimes  be  found  in  analogies  on  which  elaborate  theories  have  been  founded.  The  situation  and  the  name  beinjg 
concurrently  favourable,  its  identity  with  the  ancient  Accad  finds  another  confirmation  in  the  remarkable  and  primi- 
tive monument  which  is  found  there,  and  which  the  Arabs,  to  this  day,  call  Tei  Nimrood,  and  the  Turks,  Nemrood 
Tepaste;  both  which  appellations  signifyr  the  "  Hill  of  Nimrod."  It  consists  of  a  mound,  surmounted  by  a  mass  of 
building  which  looks  lilce  a  tower,  or  an  irregular  pyramid,  according  to  the  point  from  which  it  is  viewed.  It  b  300 
feet  in  circumference  at  the  bottom,  and  rises  125  or  130  feet  above  the  greatly  inclined  elevation  on  which  it  stands. 
The  mound  which  constitutes  the  foundation  of  the  structure  is  composed  of  a  mass  of  rubbish  formed  by  the  decay  of 
the  superstructure.  In  the  tower  itself  the  different  layers  of  sun-dned  bricks,  of  which  it  is  composed,  may  be  traced 
very  distinctly.  The  bricks  are  cemented  together  by  lime  or  bitumen,  and  are  divided  into  courses  varying  from  1 2 
to  20  feet  in  height,  and  separated  by  layers  of  reeds,  such  as  grow  in  the  marshy  parts  of  the  country,  and  in  a  state 
of  astonishing  preservation.  The  soUdity  and  loftiness  of  this  pile,  as  well  as  the  difficulty  of  discovering  any  other 
use  for  it,  would  indicate  it  to  have  been  one  of  those  immense  pyramidal  towers  which  were  consecrated  to  the  worship 
of  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  which  served  at  once  as  the  temples  and  observatories  of  the  primitive  times.  That  this 
religion  arose  very  early  we  shall  have  occasion  to  state ;  and  it  is  agpreed  on  all  hands,  that  it  arose  in  the  country  in 
which  this  pile  is  found.  There  seem  to  have  been  piles  of  this  nature  in  all  the  primitive  cities  of  this  region ;  built, 
probably,  more  or  less  after  the  model  of  that  in  the  metropolitan  city  of  Babylon.  The  Tel  Nimrood,  therefore,  sufii- 
ciently  mdicates  the  site  of  a  primitive  town,  which  it  is  not  presuming  more  than  is  usual,  to  suppose  to  have  been 
Accad. 

11.  ''Out of  thai  land  vent  forth  Auhur/* — ^The  form  of  expression  in  Hebrew  gives  equal  authority  to  the  inar- 
ginal  reading,  which  is,  **  Out  of  that  land,  he  [Nimrod]  went  forth  into  Assyria ;"  and  opinions  are  pretty  equalljr  divided  ^ 
as  to  which  of  the  senses  is  to  be  preferred.  Understood  as  in  the  text,  it  appears  that  Asshur,  the  son  of  Shem,  in  beings- 
driven  out  of  Shinar  by  Nimrod,  went  and  settled  in  Assyria ;  while  the  other  reading  makes  Nimrod  extend  his  ori- 
ginal encroachments  on  the  Shemites  by  appropriating  Assyria  also ;  or  else,  that  he  rehnquished  his  kingdom  in  Shinar 
K»r  some  unknown  reason,  and  went  to  found  another  in  Assyria.  Some  commentators  build  an  excellent  character  for 
Nimrod  on  the  superstructure  which  the  last  hypothesis  offers,  contending  that  this  ancient  hero,  being  disgusted  with 
the  mad  project  or  the  tower  of  Babel,  withdrew  from  the  country,  to  exonerate  himself  from  the  consequences :  yet  the 
common  accounts  make  him  the  prime  mover  in  this  famous  transaction. 

*' Nineveh" — Whether  Nimrod  or  Asshur  founded  this  city,  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  of  mudi  importance  for 
many  centuries  afterwards.  Indeed  the  text  before  us  leads  us  to  conclude  that  Resen  was  in  its  origin  a  more 
important  city  than  Nineveh.  It  did  not  rise  to  greatness  until  subsequently,  somewhere  about  b.c.  1230,  when  it  was 
enlarged  by  Ninus,  its  second  founder,  and  became  the  greatest  city  of  the  world  and  the  mistress  of  the  East  The 
testimony  of  most  ancient  writers  concurs  with  the  local  traditions  and  the  surviving  name  to  fix  Nineveh  on  the  site  of 
the  village  of  Nunia,  opposite  the  town  of  Mosul  on  the  river  Tigris,  which  formed  the  boundary  of  Assyria  Proper. 
In  the  book  of  Jonah,  it  is  emphatically  called  *^  an  exceeding  great  city ;"  and  we  must  refer  to  the  Note  on  that  tea^ 
for  an  account  of  its  ancient  greatness  and  praseni  remains. 
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'*  JliAoAoik,  Calak,  i?eMM.*'^Tlie  nte  of  Resen  i*  indicated  with  more  than  ordiniiy  procigion  in  the  text ;  but  in  fixing 
it»  fite,or  thoeeof  the  other  two  cities,  we  have  no  luch  evidence  and  itrong  probabilities  as  have  helped  in  determining 
the  sites  of  the  towns  of  Nimrod*s  kingdom  in  Shinar.  We  can  only  conjecture  that  they  existed  on  the  Tigris,  below, 
and  perhaps  above,  Nineveh,  at  no  great  distance  from  each  other.  Most  writers  concur  m  placing  Calah  on  the  Great 
Zsb,  before  it  enters  the  Tigris,  and  Resen  higher  up  on  the  latter  river,  so  as  to  be  between  Nineveh  and  Calah.  But 
Behoboth  has  been  shifted  about  every  where.  Some  place  it  above  Nineveh,  others  below  Calah,  while  tome  fix  it  on 
the  western  bank  of  the  Tigris,  opposite  Resen. 

16, 17, 18. — All  these,  as  before  (see  Note  on  v.  6),  are  the  names  of  tribes,  not  individuals. 

25.  **  PtItgP — Peleg  means  <'  division,**  and  appears  to  have  been  given  to  commemorate  either  a  natural  convulsion  or 
a  ^litical  division  of  the  earth  among  Noah's  descendants  at  the  time  of  his  birth.  The  latter  is  the  most  common 
opinion ;  bnt  it  xi  not  agreed  whether  the  division  indicated  was  the  dispersion  at  Babol,  ur  the  earlier  migrations  from 
Armenia* 


CHAPTER  XI. 

I  One  language  in  the  world,  3  The  building  </ 
Babel,  5  Tnecof^fusionqf  tongues.  10  The  gene- 
rations qf  Shem,  27  The  generations  of  Terah, 
the  father  o/Abram.  31  T^ah  goeth  from  Ur  to 
Haran* 

And  the  whole  earth  was  of  one  ^  language, 
and  of  one  *  speech. 

2  And  it  came  to  pass,  as  they  jour- 
neyed from  the  east,  that  they  found  a 
plam  in  the  land  of  Shinar;  and  they  dwelt 
there. 

3  And  'they  said  one  to  another,  Go  to, 
let  us  make  brick,  and  *  bum  them  throuffhly. 
And  they  tad  brick  for  stone,  and  slime 
bad  they  for  mortar. 

4  And  they  said.  Go  to,  let  us  build  us  a 
city  and  a  tower,  whose  top  may  reach  unto 
leaven;  and  let  us  make  us  a  name,  lest 
we  be  scattered  abroad  upon  the  face  of  the 
whole  earth. 

5  And  the  Lord  came  down  to  see  the 
dty  and  the  tower,  which  the  children  of 
men  builded. 

6  And  the  Lord  said.  Behold,  the  people 
u  one,  and  they  have  all  one  language ;  and 
this  they  begin  to  do :  and  now  nothing  will 
be  restrained  from  them,  which  they  nave 
imagined  to  do. 

7  Go  to,  let  us  go  down  and  there  con- 
found their  language,  that  they  may  not  un- 
derstand one  another's  speech. 

8  So  the  Lord  scattered  them  abroad  from 
thence  upon  the  face  of  all  the  earth :  and 
they  left  off  to  build  the  cily. 

9  Therefore  is  the  name  of  it  called  *  Babel ; 
•because  the  Lord  did  there  confound  the 
language  of  all  the  earth :  and  from  thence 
did  the  Lord  scatter  them  abroad  upon  the 
face  of  all  the  earth. 

10  ^  ^  These  are  the  generations  of 
%em:   Shem  trot  an  huncured  years  old^ 


and  begat  Arphaxad  two  years  after  the 
flood: 

11  And  Shem  lived  after  he  begat  Ar- 
phaxad five  hundred  years,  and  begat  sons 
and  daughters. 

12  And  Arphaxad  lived  five  and  thirty 
years,  and  begat  Salah : 

13  And  Arphaxad  lived  after  he  begat 
Salah  four  hundred  and  three  years,  and 
begat  sons  and  daughters. 

14  And  Salah  lived  thirty  years,  and  be* 
gatEber: 

15  And  Salah  lived  after  he  begat  Eber 
four  hundred  and  three  years,  and  begat 
sons  and  daughters. 

16  "And  Eber  lived  four  and  thirty  years, 
and  begat  *  Peleg : 

17  And  Eber  lived  after  he  begat  Peleg 
four  hundred  and  thirty  years,  and  begat 
sons  and  daughters. 

18  And  Peleg  lived  thirty  years,  and  be- 
gat Reu  : 

19  And  Peleg  lived  after  he  begat  Beu 
two  hundred  and  nine  years,  and  begat  sons 
and  daughters. 

20  And  Beu  lived  two  and  thirty  years, 
and  begat  "  Serug : 

21  And  Beu  lived  after  he  begat  Serug 
two  hundred  and  seven  years,  and  begat 
sons  and  daughters. 

22  And  Serug  lived  thirty  years,  and  be- 
gat Nahor : 

23  And  Serug  lived  after  he  begat  Nahor 
two  hundred  years,  and  begat  sons  and 
daughters. 

24  And  Nahor  lived  nine  and  twenty 
years,  and  be^t  "  Tenth: 

25  And  NsSior  lived  after  he  begat  Terah 
an  hundred  and  nineteen  years,  and  begat 
sons  and  daughters. 

26  And  Terah  lived  seventy  years,  and 
*' begat  Abram,.  Nahor,  and  Haran. 

27  If  Now  these  are  the  generations  of 


*  Heb.  Up,       »  Heb.  wordg.       »  Heb.  a  imn  taid  to  kU  neighbour.        ♦  Heb.  bun  them  to  a  „ 
WM  \%,h.       T  i  Chion.l.  17.       •  1  Cbioo.  L 19.       •  CaUed.  Luke  a  36^  Phatee.       !«  Luke  8.» 

»  Josh  84.8.    IChzou.  1.86k 


*  Th»i  is,  eonfkeion. 

"  Luke3.di..rA(im. 
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Terab:  Terah  begat  Abram,  Nahor,  and 
Haran ;  and  Haran  be^t  Lot. 

28  And  Haran  died  before  his  father  Te- 
rah in  the  land  of  his  nativity,  in  Ur  of  the 
Chaldees. 

29  And  Abram  and  Nahor  took  them 
wives :  the  name  of  Abram's  wife  was  Sarai ; 
and  the  name  of  Nahor's  wife,  Milcah,  the 
daughter  of  Haran,  the  father  of  Milcah,  and 
the  &ther  of  IscaL 


30  But  Sarai  was  barren;  she  AocI  no  child. 

31  And  Terah  took  Abram  his  son,  and 
Lot  the  son  of  Haran  his  son*s  son,  and  Sarai 
his  daughter  in  law,  his  son  Abram's  wife  ; 
and  they  went  forth  with  them  from  "Ur  of 
the  Chaldees,  to  go  into  the  land  of  Canaan ; 
and  they  came  unto  Haran,  and  dwelt  there. 

32  And  the  days  of  Terah  were  two  hun- 
dred and  five  years  *  and  Terah  died  in 
Haran. 


Nelu(tai.9.7.    Jndilbft.7       A«ti7.4 


Bins  Nbmroud  (Babil). 

Verse  1.  "  One  language.^ — ^Wliat  the  ]irim»val  language  was  is  a  point  which  has  excited  very  mnch  discussion. 
Hebrew,  Syriac,  Arabic,  Chaldee,  Phoenician,  Egyptian,  Ethiopic,  Greek,  Sanscrit,  and  Chinese,  have  each  had  their 
prior  claims  warmly  advocated.  The  weight  of  number  and  authority  is  in  favour  of  the  Hebrew  and  the  Syriac,  which, 
were  originally  one  and  the  same : — 1.  Because  the  names  of  the  letters,  and  the  numeral  values  assigned  to  them,  in 
Hebrew  and  Syriac,  have  been  generally  adopted  l>y  the  rest,  however  unlike  the  letters  may  be  formed.  2.  That  the 
superior  antiquity  of  the  Hebrew  and  Syriac  letters  (which  had  originally  but  one  form)  is  demonstrated  by  the  gpreater 
simplicity  of  their  shapes.  3.  From  internal  evidence— such  as,  tliat  words  derived  from  or  identical  with  Hebrew  words- 
nm  through  all  the  grater  number  of  known  languages ;  that  all  oriental  proper  names  of  rivers,  mountains,  cities, 
persons,  &c.  are  deducible  from  the  Hebrew ;  that  when  Abraham  <*  the  Hebrew^  travelled  in  Palestine  and  Egypt,  he 
was  everjrwhere  understood ; — ^with  other  argpiments  of  similar  character  and  force. 

3.  "  Brick/* — The  want  of  stone  in  the  plain  watered  by  the  Euphrates  and  Tieris,  in  the  lower  half  of  their  course,^' 
rendered  brick  formerly,  as  it  still  is,  the  universal  material  in  all  ihe  buildings  of  the  country.  The  text  will  be  best 
elucidated  by  observing  what  materials  are  employed  in  those  masses  of  ruin  which,  whether  belonging  to  the  odginal  ^ 
city  and  tower  or  not,  are  undoubtedly  among  the  most  ancient  remains  in  the  world.  The  bricks  are  of  two  sorts,  one 
dried  in  the  sun,  and  the  other  burnt  by  fire.  The  sise  of  the  latter  is  ^nerally  thirteen  inches  s<juare  by  three  thick ; 
there  are  some  which  do  not  exceed  half  those  dimensions,  and  a  few  with  shapes  adapted  to  particular  purposes,  such 
as  for  rounding  comers,  &c.  They  are  of  several  colours — white,  approaching  more  or  less  to  a  yellowish  cast,  like  oui 
Stourbridge,  or  fire-brick,  which  is  the  finest  sort ;  red,  like  our  ordinary  brick,  which  is  the  coarsest  sort;  and  some 
that  have  a  blackish  cas^  and  are  very  hard.  The  sun-dried  brick  is  considerably  larger,  and  in  general  looks  like  a 
clod  of  earth,  in  which  are  seen  particles  of  broken  reed  and  chopped  straw,  obviously  intended  to  give  compactness  to 
the  mass.  When  any  considerable  degree  of  thickness  was  required,  the  practice  in  the  Babylonian  structures  seems 
to  have  been,  to  form  the  mass  with  sun-dried  bricks,  and  then  invest  it  with  a  c<ise  of  burnt  bncks.  The  ruins  exhibit 
evident  traces  of  this  mode  of  construction,  although,  in  the  course  of  ages,  the  exter9al  coverings  of  burnt  bricks  haTe 
been  taken  away  for  use  in  building.    If  we  are  to  understand  the  text  as  meaning  burnt  bricks— which  the  origiiial 
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doM  Bot  staie  lo  pontively  at  our  tramlatum— it  by  no  means  foUowi  thai  such  only  wero  wed,  at  no  latge  conttruct]o& 
at  Ballon  waa  at  any  time  wholly,  or  ereu  principallT,  composed  of  burnt  brick. 

«  5&iie ." — ^  They  had  bitnmoi  for  cement"  woiild  be  a  better  translation  of  this  passage ;  for  the  word  in  this  place 
does  undoubtedly  denote  that  renuurkable  mineral  pitch  to  which  the  name  of  bitumen  is  given,  and  which  is  supposed 
to  hafB  been  formed  in  the  earth  firom  the  decomposition  of  animal  and  vegetable  substances.  It  is  the  most  inflam- 
Btble  of  known  minemis.  There  are  two  or  three  sorts,  but  having  the  same  com|>oD<«nt  parts.  It  is  usually  of  a 
Uackish  or  brown  hue,  and  hardens  more  or  leas  on  exposure  to  the  air.  In  its  most  fluii  ^te  it  forms  naphtha  ;  when 
«f  thecooaistenceof  oil  it  becomes  pwir^lemm  f  at  the  next  stage  of  induration  it  becomes  eUuHe  bitumen,  then  maltha,  and 
90  en,  mttil  it  becomes  a  compact  mass,  and  is  then  called  atphaUum,  the  word  by  which  the  Septuagint  renders  the 
word  ehanar,  which  we  have  here  as  <'  stime.**  Herodotus  states  that  the  Babylonians  derived  theb  supplies  of  this 
fobstance  from  Is  on  the  Euphrates.  This  is  the  modem  Hit,  a  small  mud-walled  town,  chiefly  inhabited  by  Arabs 
ud  Jews,  ntuated  on  the  western  bank  of  the  river,  and  fixed  by  Rennell  in  N.  lat  33°  43'  15".  The  principal  bitumen 
pit  has  two  Boorces,  and  is  divided  by  a  wall  in  the  centre,  on  one  side  of  which  bitumen  bubbles  up,  and  oil  of  naphtha 
on  the  other.  Mr.  Bich  remarks,  tliat  bitumen  was  by  no  means  so  grenerally  used  in  the  structures  of  Babylon  as  is 
commonly  supposed.  This  is  demonstrated  by  the  fact,  that  bitum^  is  only  found  in  the  ruins  as  a  cement  in  a  few 
litnations,  generally  towards  the  basement,  where  its  power  of  resisting  wet  rendered  it  valuable.  Before  it  can  be  used 
as  a  cement,  it  must  be  boiled  with  a  certain  proportion  of  oil,  and  this  troublesome  andexpenave  process  was  not  likely 
to  be  used  exclusively  m  such  a  pile  as  the  tower  of  Babel,  particularly  when  cements  abound,  all  of  which  are  more 
easily  prepared,  and  one  of  which  at  least  is  much  superior  to  bitumen.  These  consist  of  three  kinds  of  calcareous 
earth  round  abundantly  in  ib»  desert  west  of  the  Euphrates.  The  first,  called  Moora,  is,  in  present  use,  mixed  with 
•ihes,  and  emi^yed  as  a  coating  for  the  lower  parts  of  walls  in  baths  and  other  places  liable  to  damps.  Another,  called 
by  the  Turks  many,  and  by  the  Arabs  ^,  is  also  found  in  powder  mixed  with  indurated  pieces  of  the  same  substance 
and  round  pebbles.  This  forms  even  now  the  common  cement  of  the  country,  and  constitutes  the  mortar  generally 
fimnd  in  tlie  burnt  biick-work  of  the  most  ancient  remains.  When  good,  the  bricks  cemented  by  it  cannot  well  ht 
detached  without  he&ng  broken,  whilst  those  laid  in  bitumen  can  easily  be  separated.  The  third  sort,  called  borah,  is  a 
substsace  resembling  gypsum,  and  is  found  in  lar^lumpsof  an  earthy  appeaianee,  which,  when  burned,  forms  an  excel- 
rhitewasL  F 


lent  plaster  or  whitewasL  Pure  clay  or  mud  is  aliw>  used  as  a  cement ;  but  this  is  exclusively  with  the  sun-diied  bricks. 

4.  **A  iotoer,  who$e  top  ma^  rtack  unto  htavm.^ — ^The  latter  clause  of  this  phrase  is  literally  «  and  its  top  in  the 
ikies"*-*  metaphOT  common  in  all  languages  and  natbns  for  a  very  Novated  and  conspicuous  sunmiit;  and  which 
eiooeratei  the  builders  from  tho  imputed  stupidity  of  attempting  to  seale  the  heavens.  Whether  there  was  any  or 
what  bad  intention  in  this  erec^n,  has  afforded  much  matter  of  discussion,  into  which  we  cannot  enter.  It  is  probable 
eoougli  thftt  some  attempt  to  frustrate  the  appointed  dispersion  of  mankind  was  involved  in  the  undertaking ;  and  it 
does  not  appear  that  the  confusion  of  tongues  was  so  much  a  punishment  for  tiiii  attempt,  as  a  proper  wad  obvious 
neasura  for  givillg  eflBaet  to  the  intended  mspersion  and  distribntMNi  of  the  human  race.  Leavine  this  matter,  in  which 
we  have  only  cfii^ectures  and  doubtful  interpretations  to  guide  us,  let  us  inquire  what  became  of  this  liamous  tower  in 
afto^^mes^  and  whether  any  traces  now  remain  of  its  existence. 

There  is  no  statament  that  this  great  work  sustained  any  dama^  at  the  Confoskm:  it  is  simplr  said,  that  the 
Md^  of  the  city,  and  doubtless  of  the  tower  alsoi  was  diseontmued.  What  wase  its  precise  dhnwisions  it  is 
iapoi^le  to  determine,  where  difibrent  authorities  make  it  range  from  a  fnrioog  to  five  thousand  miles  in 
ka^t.  It  is  generally  admitted,  and  is  indeed  in  the  highest  d^ree  pcobable,  that  ttie  fabric  was  In  a  consi- 
daablli  stale  of  forwardness  at  the  Confusion ;  and  that  it  could  have  sustained  no  consideiaUe  damage  at  the  time 
vhen  the  biulding  of  Babylon  was  recommenced:  and  therefore,  finding  that  this  p^ieat  diy  was  in  later  periods  famous 
for  a  stupeodons  tower,  described  as  an  object  of  wonder  comparable  to  the  B^ptian  pyramids,  it  is  not  unsafe  to  infer 
that  tiie  origiBal  Tower  of  Babel  formed  at  least  the  nucleus  of  that  amaiing  tower  which,  in  the  time  of  the  early 
aakhois  of  c&asieal  antiauity,  stood  in  the  midst  of  the  temple  which  was  buHt  by  Nebnchadnessar,  in  honour  of  Belus. 
It  stems  that  this  splandud  prince,  whose  reign  began  about  605  yearn  b.  c,  took  tha  idea  of  rendering  this  old  ruin  the 
principal  ornament  of  the  oty  which  it  gave  him  so  much  pride  to  embellish.  Whatever  additions  he  made  to  it,  there 
a  BO  room  to  doubt  that  the  original  form  was  preserved }  for  not  only  would  it  have  taken  enormous  labour  and  expense 
to  sHer  it,  but  the  form  it  afterwards  bore  is  that  winch  would  hardly,  in  such  compantively  late  times,  have  been 
thought  dl*,  being  in  its  simplicity  and  proportions  characteristic  not  only  of  very  ancient  but  of  the  most  ancient 
coostmcted  mnssm  which  have  beem  known  to  exist  on  the  earth.  Our  earnest  authentic  information  concerning  this 
tower  is  from  Herodotus,  who  however  did  not  see  it  till  thirty  yearn  after  the  Ftosian  king  Xerxes,  in  his  indignation 
against  ihe  form  of  idolatry  with  which  it  had  become  associated,  did  as  much  damage  to  it  as  its  solid  mass  enabled 
him,  with  any  tolerable  convenience,  to  effect.  Herodotus  describes  the  spot  as  a  sacred  indosuro  dedicated  to  Jupiter 
Belos,  consismig  of  a  regular  square  of  two  stadia  (1000  feet)  on  each  side,  and  adorned  with  gates  of  brass.  In  the 
midrt  of  this  area  rose  a  massive  tower,  whose  length  and  breadth  was  one  stadium  (500  feet) ;  upon  this  tower  arose 
another  and  another,  till  the  whole  had  numbered  eight.  He  does  not  say  how  high  it  was :  but  Strabo,  who  concurs 
with  him  in  the  dimensions  of  the  basement-flat,  adds,  that  the  whole  was  a  stadium  in  height  Taking  these  propor- 
tions of  500  feet  hi^h,  on  a  base  of  500  feet  on  each  side,  we  have  a  structure  as  hi^h  as  i£d  greatest  of  the  Egyptian 
pyiaaids,  but  standing  on  a  much  narrower  base ;  as  the  dimensions  of  the  pyramid  may  (on  an  approximation  from 
VBiioiis  statements)  be  reckoned  at  480  feet  in  height,  on  a  base  of  750  feet  eacn  way.  Heroidotus  goes  on  to  say,  that, 
on  the  outsude,  steps  were  formed,  winding  up  to  each  tower ;  and  that  in  the  middle  of  every  flight  a  resting-place  was 
provided,  with  seats.  In  the  highest  tower  there  was  a  magnificent  chamber,  expressly  sacred  to  Belus,  furnished  with 
a  splendid  couch,  near  which  was  a  table  of  ^Id.  But  there  was  no  statue,  the  god  being  supposed  to  inhabit  it  at 
win.  About  two  centuries  after  the  devastations  committed  by  Xerxes,  Alcoumder,  among  his  mighty  projects,  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  restoring  this  famous  tower  to  its  former  condition ;  and,  as  a  preparatory  step,  employed  10,000 
inen,  for  two  months,  in  removing  the  rubbish  which  had  fallen  from  the  superstructure  in  consequence  of  the  Pieiman 
king's  dilapdations.  This  circumstance  alone  would  induce  us,  at  this  distant  time,  in  looking  for  the  remains  of  this 
earueet  great  work  of  man,  to  be  content  with  verv  faint  traces  of  what  we  inay  suppose  the  original  structure  to  have 
been.  The  distinction  of  being  a  remain  of  the  Tower  of  Babel  has  been  claimed  for  three  different  masses ;  namely, 
for  Nimrod*9  Tower,  at  Akkerkoof ;  for  the  ABejehbe,  about  960  yards  east  of  the  Euphrates,  and  five  miles  above  the 
tDodem  town  of  Hillah ;  and  for  the  Bire  Nemrtmd,  to  the  west  of  that  river,  and  about  six  miles  to  the  south-west  of 
Hillah.  The  Tel  Nimrood,  at  Akketkoof,  has  already  been  mentioned  as  denoting  the  site  of  Accad.  Many  travellers 
have  believed  it  to  be  the  Tower  of  Babel,  having  perhaps  their  imaginations  excited  by  the  name  of  Nimrod  attached  to 
it:  but  the  people  of  the  country  certaixily  do  not  believe  it  to  be  the  Towcv  of  Babol>  the  lite  of  which  they  always 
inficate  by  a  reference  to  Hillah,  on  the  Euphrates. 
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The  Mujelibe  was  first  described,  in  the  conviction  of  its  being  the  Tower  of  Babel,  by  Delia  Valle,  who  examined  tha 
ruins  in  16 16,  and  characterises  this  mass  as  <<  a  mountain  of  ruins,**  and  again,  as  <<  a  huge  mountain.''  The  name 
means  "  overturned  ;**  and  as  either  this  or  the  Birs  Nemroud  must  afibrd  the  remains  of  the  famous  tower,  if  such  still 
exist,  we  shall  give  a  short  description  of  both  from  the  **  Biemoir  on  the  Ruins  of  Babylon,**  compared  with  the  accounts 
furnished  by  Sir  Robert  Ker  Porter  and  Sir  John  Macdonald  (Kinneir).  The  latter  gentleman  concurs  with  Delia 
Valle,  lyAnville,  Rennell,  and  other  high  names,  in  considering  it  the  Tower  of  Babel ;  but  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind» 
that  none  of  them,  except  Macdonald,  had  any  distinct  information  concerning  the  Birs  Nemroud. 

The  Mujelibe  is  second  only  to  the  last-named  pile,  in  bein^^  one  of  the  most  enormous  masses  of  brick-formed  eaxth 
raised  by  the  labour  of  man.  Its  shape  is  oblong,  and  its  height,  as  well  as  the  measurement  of  its  sides,  very  irre- 
gular. Its  sides  face  the  four  cardinal  points ;  ma  measurement  of  that  on  the  north  being  200  yards  in  lengtn,  the 
southern  219,  the  eastern  182,  and  the  western  136 ;  while  the  elevation  of  the  highest  or  south-east  angle  is  141  feet. 
The  summit  is  a  broad,  uneven  flat.  It  ascends  towards  the  south-eastern  point,  and  forms  an  angpJar  kind  of  peaJ^ 
sloping  gradually  down  in  an  opposite  direction  upon  the  bosom  of  the  mound  to  a  depth  of  about  100  feet.  The 
mass  of  the  structure,  as  in  that  at  Akkerkoof  and  the  other  Babylonish  remains,  is  composed  of  bricks  dried  in  the 
sun,  and  mixed  with  broken  straw  or  reed  in  the  preparation,  cemented  in  some  places  with  oitumen  and  regular  layers 
of  reeds,  and  in  others  with  slime  and  reed^.  In  most  Babylonish  structures,  several  courses  of  brick  intervene 
between  the  layers  of  reeds ;  but  in  this  the  reeds  are  interposed  between  every  single  course  of  bricks.  The  outer 
edges  of  the  bricks  having  mouldered  away,  it  is  only  on  minute  inspection  that  the  nature  of  its  materials  can  be 
ascertained.  When  viewed  from  a  distance,  the  ruin  has  more  the  appearance  of  a  small  hill  than  a  building ;  and  the 
ascent  is  in  most  places  so  gentle,  that  a  person  may  ride  all  over  it.  The  bricks  are  larger  and  much  infenor  to  most 
others ;  nor  indeed  do  any  of  those  in  the  ruins  near  the  Euphrates  equal  those  in  tl^  ruins  at  Akkerkoof.  Deep 
ravines  have  been  sunk  by  the  periodical  rains  in  this  stupendous  mass,  and  there  are  numerous  long  narrow  cavities,  or 
pastoges,  which  are  now  the  unmolested  retreats  of  hyaenas,  jackals,  and  other  noxious  animals.  Quantities  of  kUn- 
burnt  bricks  are  scattered  about  at  the  base  of  the  &bric,  and  it  is  probable  that  this,  as  well  as  the  other  recesses  which 
only  now  exhibit  the  inferbr  material,  were  originally  cased  with  the  burnt  bricks,  but  which,  in  the  coarse  of  ages, 
have  been  taken  away  for  the  purposes  of  building — e  practice  which  is  known  to  have  been  in  operation  for  more  ^an 
2000  years. 

Every  one  who  sees  the  Birs  Nemroud  feels  at  once,  that  of  all  the  masses  of  ruin  found  in  this  region,  there  is  not 
one  which  so  nearly  corresponds  with  his  previous  notions  of  the  Tower  of  Babel ;  and  he  will  decide  that  it  could  be 
no  other,  if  he  is  not  discouraged  by  the  apparent  difficulty  of  reconciling  the  statements  of  the  ancient  writers  con- 
cerning the  Temple  of  Belus,  with  tlie  situation  of  this  ruin  on  the  western  bank,  and  its  distance  frmn  the  river  and  the 
other  ruins.  That  this  difficulty  is^  not  insuperable  has  been  shown  by  the  writer  of  the  article  ''Babylon,**  in  the 
*'  Penny  GyclopiBdia  ;"*  and  without  giving  any  dedded  ojpinion,  we  cannot  but  subscribe  to  the  view  that  the  Biii  Nem- 
roud must  probably  be  identified  with  the  tower  in  question,  if  the  latter  is  to  be  identified  at  aU. 

We  ghre  Mr.  Rich*s  description,  referring  to  Sir  R.  K.  Porter  for  a  more  detailed  account  ''The  Birs  Nemroud  is 
a  mound  of  an  oblong  form,  the  total  circumference  of  which  is  762  yards.  At  the  eastern  side  it  is  cloven  bjr  a  deep 
furrow,  and  is  not  more  than  50  or  60  feet  high ;  but  on  the  western  side  it  rises  in  a  conical  figure  to  the  elevation  of 
198  feet,  and  on  its  summit  is  a  solid  pile  of  brick,  37  feet  high  by  28  in  breadth,  diminishing  m  thickness  to  the  top, 
which  is  broken  and  irregular,  and  rent  by  a  large  fissure  extending  through  a  third  of  its  height  It  is  perforated  by 
small  souare  holes,  disposed  in  rhomboids.  The  fire-bumt  bricks  of  which  it  is  built  have  inscriptions  on  them ;  and 
so  exceUent  is  the  cement,  which  appears  to  be  lime-mortar,  that  it  is  nearly  impossible  to  extract  one  whole.  The 
other  parts  of  the  summit  of  this  full  are  occupied  by  immense  fragments  of  bnck-work,  of  no  determinate  figure, 
tumbled  together,  and  converted  into  solid  vitrified  masses,  as  if  they  nad  underjrone  the  action  of  the  fiercest  fire,  or 
had  been  blown  up  with  gunpowder,  the  layers  of  brick  being  perfectiy  discernible.**  ''These  ruins,**  continues  Mr* 
Rich,  "stand  on  a  prodigious  mound,  the  whole  of  which  is  itself  in  ruins,  channelled  by  the^^eather  and  strewed  with 
fragments  of  black  stone,  sandstone,  and  marble.  In  the  eastern  part,  layers  of  unbumt  brick,  but  no  rtedt,  were  dis- 
cernible in  any  part:  possibly  the  absence  of  them  here,  when  ihey  are  so  generally  seen  under  similar  circumstances, 
inay  be  an  arg^ument  of  the  inferior  antiquity  of  the  building.  In  the  north  side  may  be  seen  traces  of  building  exacti  j 
similar  to  the  brick  pile.  At  the  foot  of  the  mound  a  step  may  be  traced  scarcely  elevated  above  the  plain,  exceeding 
in  extent  by  several  feet  each  way  the  true  or  measured  base ;  and  there  u  a  quadrangular  indosure  around  tibe 
whole,  as  at  the  Mujelibe,  but  much  more  distinct  and  of  greater  dimensions.*' 

It  may  be  observed  that  the  grand  dimensions  of  both  i&  Birs  and  the  Mujelibe  correspond  very  well  with  that  of  the 
Tower  of  Belus,  the  circumference  of  which,  if  we  take  the  stadium  at  500  feet,  was  2000  feet ;  that  of  the  Birs  is  228^, 
and  that  of  the  Mujelibe  21H«  which  in  both  instances  is  a  remarkable  approximation,  afibrding  no  greater  diflierence 
than  is  easily  accounted  for  by  our  ignorance  of  the  exact  proportion  of  the  stadium  and  by  the  enlargement  which  the 
base  must  have  undergone  by  the  crumbling  of  the  materials.  Sir  R.  K.  Porter  seems  to  show  that  three,  and  part  of 
the  fourth,  of  the  ori^pnal  eight  stages  of  the  tower  may  be  traced  in  the  existing  ruin  of  Birs  Nemroud  ;  and,  with 
regard  to  the  intense  vitrifying  heat  to  which  the  summit  has  most  evidentiy  been  subjected,  he  has  no  doubt  that  the 
fire  acted  from  above,  and  was  probably  lightning.  The  circumstance  is  certainly  remarkable  in  connexion  with  the 
tradition  that  the  ori^nal  Tower  of  Babiel  was  rent  and  overthrown  by  fire  from  heaven.  Porter  thinks  that  the  worics 
of  the  Babylonish  kings  concealed  for  a  while  the  marks  of  the  original  devastation ;  and  that  now  the  destructions  of 
time  and  of  man  have  reduced  it  to  nearly  the  same  condition  in  which  it  appeared  after  ^e  Confusion.  At  any  rate 
it  cannot  now  be  seen  without  recollecting  the  emphatic  prophecy  of  Jeremi^  (ch.  li.  25):  "I  will  stretch  out  mine 
hand  upon  thee,  and  roll  thee  down  from  Sie  rocks,  and  will  make  thee  a  burnt  mouniom^ 

9.  "  7*A«  Lord  did  there  eon/oumd  the  language  of  ali  the  earth/' — ^We  have  no  distinct  information  as  to  the  extent 
in  which  thb  remarkable  event  operated  on  the  languages  of  men ;  and  accordingly  this  verse  has  occasbned  much 
discussion.  It  b  certainly  not  necessary  to  suppose  that  the  confusion  of  languages  was  then  so  great  as  at  present 
Some  learned  men,  who  consider  that  the  present  diversity  of  langua^  is  not  greater  than  would  naturally  arise  in  the 
lapse  of  lon^  time  and  in  changes  of  climate  and  count^  by  migrations,  think  the  confusion  operated  very  slightiy  at 
first,  consistmg  merely  in  the  introduction  of  various  inflections  and  some  new  words,  which  sufficed  to  make  the  people 
misunderstand  one  another.  This  is  the  opinion  of  those  who  think  that  all  existing  languages  are  derived  from  one 
parent  stock.  But  others,  who  believe  that  the  existing  diversity  is  too  great  to  allow  the  doctrine  of  their  bemg  all 
derived  from  one  common  stock,  think  new  languages  were  formed  at  the  Confusion,  to  each  of  which  it  is  possible  to 
trace  the  various  derivative  languages  which  have  been  formed  from  it  in  the  lapse  of  time,  by  removals,  intmiixtures, 
and  refinements.  It  is  allowed,  however,  that  the  formation  of  two  new  languages,  or  strongly  marked  dialects,  for  two  of 
the  families  of  Noah,  while  tl^  other  retained  the  primitive  tongue  unaltere<C  would  be  Efficient  to  account  for  all 
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existiiig  di£fei6iicefi  What  these  original  tongnei  or  dialects  were  is  another  point  which  has  excited  large  debate. 
Sir  William  Jones  being  a  way  good  authorihr  in  this  matter^  we  may  give  his  opinion,  as  collected  by  Dr.  Hales  firom 
diflerent  volumes  of  the  "  Asiatic  Reseaiches.*^  He  discovers  traces  of  three  primasval  languages,  corresponding  to  tha 
three  grand  aborinnal  races,  which  he  calls  the  Arabic,  the  Sanscrit,  and  the  Sclavonic 

"  1.  From  the  Arabic  or  Chaldee  spring  the  dialects  used  l^  the  Assyrians,  Arabs,  and  Jews. 

"2.  From  the  Sanscrit,  which  is  radi^ly  different  from  the  Arabic,  spring  the  Greek,  Latin,  and  Celtic  dialects, 
though  blended  with  another  idiom,  the  Persian,  the  Armenian,  and  the  old  Egyptian,  or  Ethiopic 

<'3.  From  the  Sclavonic  or  Tartuian,  which  is  again  radically  different  both  from  the  Arabic  and  Sanscrit,  spring 
(so  far  as  Sir  William  could  venture  to  pronounce  upon  so  difficult  a  point)  the  various  dialects  of  northern  Asia  and 
north-eastern  Europe." 

Some  other  writers  reqxdre  a  greater  number  of  mother-tongues ;  while  others  are  content,  as  we  have  seen,  with 
that  ancient  Hebrew  langua^  into  which  the  later  Hebrew,  the  Chaldee,  and  the  Syriac  may  be  resolved. 

The  Bev.  Joseph  Roberts,  m  his  valuable  **  Oriental  lUustrations,"  informs  us  that  the  Hindoos  believe  there  were 
originally  oghteen  languages,  the  names  of  which  they  have  preserved.  They  have  no  tradition  of  a  confusion  of 
tongues* 

2S,  '^Vr  of  ike  CktUdet$J''-8ome  difficulty  has  been  felt  in  fixing  the  site  of  this  city ;  but  in  the  East  it  is  generally 
identified  with  the  present  town  of  Orfah  in  Upper  Mesopotamia,  in  E.  long.  38**  5  r,  and  N.  lat  3T*  9^.  Local  tradi- 
tion ascribes  the  foundation  of  the  town  to  Nimrod,  and  the  Arabs,  accordmg  to  their  usual  custom,  consider  as  his 
palace  some  remarkable  ruins,  with  subterraneous  apartments,  apparently^  of  great  antiquit}r.  The  Jews  still  call  tho 
place  by  the  name  in  the  text,l/i*  Ktudtm,  or  **  Ur  of  the  Chaldees,"  and  it  is  a  place  of  pilgrimage  as  the  birth-place  of 
Abram,  in  whose  honour  the  Moslems  have  a  fine  mosque,  in  the  court  of  which  is  a  liiKe  teemini^  with  fish,  preserved 
there  in  honour  of  the  patriarch.  The  town  was  called  Edessa  by  the  successors  of  Alexander,  from  a  city  of  the  same 
name  in  Macedonia,  and  under  that  name  was  the  capital  of  a  territory  called  Osrhoene,  occupying  the  northern 
and  most  firuitful  part  of  Mesopotamia,  and  which,  for  about  eight  centuries  before  Christ,  formed  an  independent 
kingdom.  Its  last  king  was  Abgarus,  of  whom  there  is  a  well  Imown  tradition,  that  he  wrote  a  letter  to  Chnst,  and 
received  an  answer,  printed  copies  of  which  are  common  in  many  parts  of  England,  and  have  a  superstitious  value 
attached  to  them,  bemg  consiaered  to  bless  the  house  in  which  they  are  contained.  The  kingdom  of  Abgarus  was 
appropriated  l^  the  Romans,  and  the  king  himself  sent  in  chains  to  Rome.  The  place  allerwa^s  passed  through  the 
handaof  the  Saracens,  the  Crusaders,  the  Tartars,  and  was  ultimately  conquered  by  the  Turks.  It  is  now  the  seat  of 
a  pashalic,  and  is  a  large  and  tolerably  well-built  town,  containing  a  population  which  Buckingham  states  at  50,000 — • 
an  estimate  which  we  have  reason  to  believe  much  too  larger  It  is  a  place  of  considerable  trade,  enjoying  tha 
adwantage  of  being  one  of  the  principal  stations  on  the  great  caravan  route  between  Aleppo  and  Bagdad. 

31.  "HtwamT — ^This  name  afibrds  ono  instance  of  the  confusion  which  has  arisen  in  the  proper  names  of  our 
tramdation,  from  its  having  been  chosen  to  give  the  letter  f\,  ck,  a  power  equivalent  to  Hy  A*  It  ought  to  be  Chartmf 
and  so  it  is  in  Acts  viL  2,  where  the  Greek  text  has  properly  given  the  Hebrew  \ljn.  It  is  proper  to  observe  that  the 
tisnsUtors  have  generally  taken  this  course  with  the  Hf  as  Uie  practice  sometimes  makes  such  an  alteration  that  it  it 
difficult  to  recogpiise  the  names.  The  place  in  question  is  supposed  to  have  derived  its  name  from  Haran  (Charan)  the 
&ther  of  Lot,  and  brother  of  Abram.  It  was  called  Charrss  b^  the  Romans.  Its  situation  is  fixed  by  Rennell  in 
S.  long.  39"^  2'  45^^,  and  N.  lat  36®  40',  being  29  ^graphical  miles  &S.E.  from  Orfah.  It  is  situated  in  a  sandy  and 
flat  plain.  It  is  now  a  poor  place,  in  the  occupation  of  a  few  families  of  Bedouin  Arabs,  who  have  been  drawn  thither 
bv  the  good  supplj  of  water  from  several  small  streams.  Their  presence  renders  a  visit  so  unpleasant  an  undertaking, 
that  no  travell^  have  recently  been  there.  The  ruins  of  an  old  town  and  castle  are  still  to  be  seen.  The  city  must 
hare  fallen  to  ruin  at  an  early  period,  for  it  seems  to  have  been  quite  desolate  when  the  Jew,  Benjamin  of  Tudelay  tra 
relied  through  Mesopotamia  in  the  twelfth  century.  See  Buckingham's*' Travels  in  Mesopotamia,"  and  Kinneiz^t 
"GeographioU  Memoir  of  the  Persian  Empire.** 


CHAPTER  XII. 

1  God  caUeth  Abram,  and  blesseth  Mm  trith  a  pro- 
rme  qf  CkrUt.  4  He  departeih  with  Lot  from 
Haran,  6  Hejoumeyeth  through  Canaan,  7  which 
is  promised  him  in  a  vision,  10  He  is  driven  by 
a  famine  into  Egypt.  11  Fear  makeih  him  feign 
Ms  wife  to  be  his  sister.  1 4  Pharaoh,  having  taken 
her  from  Mm,  by  plagues  is  compelled  to  restore 
her. 

Now  tlie  *  Lord  had  said  unto  Abram,  Get 
thee  out  of  thy  country,  and  from  thy  kind- 
red, and  from  thy  &ther's  house,  unto  a 
land  that  I  will  shew  thee : 

2  And  I  will  make  of  thee  a  great  nation, 
and  I  will  bless  thee,  and  make  thy  name 
great ;  and  thou  shalt  be  a  blessing : 

3  And  I  will  bless  them  that  bless  thee, 
and  curse  him  that  curseth  thee:  *and  in 
thee  shall  all  families  of  the  earth  be  blessed. 

4  ^  So  Abram  departed,  as  the  Lord  had 


spoken  unto  him;  and  Lot  went  with  him : 
and  Abram  vms  seventy  and  five  years  old 
when  he  departed  out  of  Haran. 

5  And  Abram  took  Sand  his  wife,  and 
Lot  his  brothers  son,  and  all  their  substance 
that  they  had  gathered,  and  the  souls  that 
they  had  gotten  in  Haran ;  and  they  went 
fortn  to  go  into  the  land  of  Canaan;  and 
into  the  land  of  Canaan  they  came. 

6  ^  And  Abram  passed  through  the  land 
unto  the  place  of  ^chem,  unto  the  plain  of 
Moreh.  And  the  Canaanite  was  then  in  the 
land. 

7  And  the  Lord  appeared  unto  Abram, 
and  said,  •  Unto  thy  seed  will  I  rive  this 
land ;  and  there  builded  he  an  *aRar  unto 
the  Lord,  who  appeared  unto  him. 

8  And  he  removed  from  thence  unto  a 
mountain  on  the  east  of  Beth-el,  and  pitched 
his  tent  having  Beth-el  on  the  west,  and  Hai 
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on  the  east:  and  theie  he  builded  an  altar 
unto  the  Lord^  and  called  upon  the  name 
of  the  Lord. 

9  And  Abram  journeyed,  'going  on  still 
toward  the  south. 

10  ^  Andtherewas  a  famine  in  the  land: 
and  Abram  went  down  into  Egypt  to  sojourn 
there ;  for  the  famine  was  grievous  in  the  land. 

1 1  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  he  was  come 
near  to  enter  into  Egypt,  that  he  said  unto 
Sarai  his  wife.  Behold  now  I  know  that  thou 
art  a  fair  woman  to  look  upon : 

12  Therefore  it  shall  come  to  pass,  when 
the  Egyptians  shall  see  thee,  that  they  shall 
say,  Tdib  is  his  wife :  and  they  will  kiU  me, 
but  they  wiU  save  thee  alive. 

13  Say,  I  pray  thee,  thou  art  my  sister: 
that  it  may  be  well  with  me  for  thy  sake ; 
and  my  soul  shall  live  because  of  thee. 

14  ^  And  it  came  to  pass,  that  when 
Abram  was  come  into  Esypt,  the  Egyptians 
beheld  the  woman  that  die  was  very  mir. 

15  The  princes  also  of  Pharaoh  saw  her, 
and  conmiended  her  before  Pharaoh:  and 
the  woman  was  taken  into  Pharaoh's  house. 

16  And  he  entreated  Abram  well  for  her 
sake:  and  he  had  sheep,  and  oxen,  and  he 
asses,  and  menservants,  and  maidservants, 
and  she  asses,  and  camels. 

17  And  the  Lord  plagued  Pharaoh  and 
his  house  with  great  plagues  because  of  Sa- 
rai, Abram's  wife. 

18  And  Pharaoh  called  Abram,  and  said^ 
What  is  this  that  thou  hast  done  unto  me? 


whv  didst  thou  not  tell  me  that  she  was  thy 
wife? 

19  Why  saidst  thou,  She  is  my  sister?  80 
I  might  have  taken  her  to  me  to  wife :  now 
therefore,  behold  thy  wife,  take  her,  and  go 
thy  way. 

20  And  Pharaoh  commanded  his  men 
concerning  him,  and  they  sent  him  away, 
and  his  wife,  and  all  that  he  had. 


TuRPBivTiNB  Trbs  (JPitiookia  terebiniku) 


9  Heb.  m  gabtg  tmdjomuymg. 
Vene  5.  "J%e  band  of  Canaan^^'^ToT  a  geographical  notico  of  ihb  countiy,  see  the  note  on  Nombeis  xxxiv.  2 — 12, 
where  the  boundaries  are  particularly  stateid  in  the  text, 

6.  '*Siahem  "  (also  spelt  in  difibrent  places  as  Sechem,  Sychem,  and  Shechem ;  also  called  Sychar  in  the  New  Testament). 
It  is  named  here  by  anticipation,  for  the  town  was  bmlt  afterwards.  There  is  not  the  least  doubt  of  its  identity  with 
the  present  town,  the  name  of  which  is  variously  spelt  Nablous,  Naplous,  Napolose,  and  Naploea.  Its  name  freouently 
occurs  in  the  sacred  history  in  connexion  with  events  of  great  interest  and  importance,  some  of  wluch  will  amird  us 
opportunities  of  noticing  separately  the  objects  which  it  continues  to  ofEbr  to  the  veneration  of  Jews  and  Christians.  It 
is  a  town  of  Samaria,  in  Palestine,  in  £.  long.  35°  20',  and  N.  Ut  32°  17'.  It  occupies  a  most  pleasant  situation  in 
a  narrow  valley,  between  Gerizim  and  Ebal,  which  press  it  so  closely  on  each  side  as  to  leave  no  room  to  add  to  its 
breadth,  although  it  might  be  indefinitely  extended  lengthwise.  It  consiste,  therefore,  of  two  long  streete ;  and  has  a 
population  which  Mr.  Buckingham  estimates^  at  rather  less  than  10,000,  mostly  Mohammedans.  It  seems  altogether 
a  flourishinflr  place,  considering  the  general  misery  of  the  country,  and  is  indebted  for  some  part  of  its  prosperi^  to  the 
concourse  of  pUgruns  to  visit  the  well  of  Jacob  in  the  vidnihr,  where  Christ  discoursed  with  the  woman  of  Samaria 
(John  iv).  <' There  is  nothing  in  the  Holy  Land,**  says  Dr.  Clarke,  "finer  than  a  view  of  Napolose  from  the  heights 
around  it.  As  the  traveller  descends  towards  it  from  the  hills,  it  appears  luxuriantly  emhosomed  in  the  most  delightful 
and  fragrant  bowers,  half  concealed  by  rich  gardens,  and  by  stately  trees  collected  mto  groves,  all  around  the  bold  and 
beautiful  valley  in  which  it  stands." 

"  The  Plain  ofMorth^  or  rather  "the  terebinth  tree  of  Moreh.**— The  word  aihn,  in  some  places  translated  a  "  plain," 
and  in  others  an  "  oak,"  is  generally  considered  to  denote  the  terebinth,  or  turpentine-tree,  llie  Pistachia  terdnnthiu 
stands  as  the  head  and  representative  of  a  numerous  family  of  trees,  most  of  which  are  noted  for  the  fragrant  resins 
which  the^  yield.  The  branches  of  this  tree  are  large,  and  diffiimve ;  the  foliage  a  deep  green,  interspersed  with 
clusters  of  reddish-white  flowers.  Hie  best  Venice  turpentine,  which,  when  it  can  be  obtained  in  a  genuine  stete, 
is  superior  to  all  the  rest  of  ite  kind,  is  the  produce  of  this  tree.  The  place  indicated  is  no  doubt  m  the  vale  of 
Sichem,  just  noticed,  whoe  grew  either  a  grove  of  trees,  or  some  tree  of  remarkable  sise  and  appearance.  The  tree 
of  Moreh  seems  to  he  mentioned  in  several  other  places.    See  Chapter  xxxv*  4  and  8 ;  Josh.  xxiv.  26 ;  Judges  ix.  6. 

8.  "  Btth-^L^ — ^This  is  an  anticipation ;  the  place  was  first  called  Bethel  by  Jacob,  on  his  journey  from  Beersheba 
to  Haran,  ite  previous  name  being  Lux.  Beth-el  means  literally  "  House  of  God.**  It  does  not  appear  that  any  town 
was  ever  built  on  the  precise  spot  to  which  Jacob  gave  this  name ;  but  the  appellation  was  afterwards  transferred  to  the 
adjacent  citv  of  Lux,  which  thus  became  the  historical  BetheL    It  was  included  in  the  kingdom  of  Israel  on  the  sepa- 
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ration  of  the  inbes ;  and  Jeroboam  let  up  one  of  his  golden  calves  theie.  It  was  taken  from  Israel  by  Ahijah,  kinff  of 
Jndah;  and  ever  afterwards  formed  part  of  that  kingdom.  Bethel  is  supposed  to  have  been  situated  in  a  narrow  valleyi 
about  eighteen  miles  south  from  Naplous,  or  Sichem,  where  there  is  a  rmned  village  and  monastery. 

**Haiy  also  "At,"  a  place  two  or  three  miles  west  of  Bethel.  We  find  a  small  city  hero  in  the  time  of  Joshua  $  and 
the  history  of  the  assaults  upon  and  ultimate  destruction  of  the  town  by  the  Israelites  occupies  a  very  prominent  place 
in  the  history  of  their  conquest  of  Canaan.    See  Josh.  ch.  vii.  and  viiL 

13.  ^  Sap  thorn  art  nuf  m /er."— She  was  his  step-rister,  the  daughter  of  his  father,  but  not  the  daughter  of  his  mother 
(eh.  xXi  12>  This,  therefore,  was  a  trutlk  in  terms,  but  a  moral  untruUi,  because  it  was  intemUd  to  convey  the  impres- 
aoQ  that  Sarai  was  nothing  more  than  a  sister  to  him. 

15.  "Pharaoh," — ^This  is  not  a  proper  name:  Josephus  says  the  word  signified  king  in  the  Egyptian  language;  and 
it  nems  to  have  been  used  as  a  prefix  to  the  proper  name  in  the  same  way  that  Ptolemy  was,  uter  the  subjugation  of 
^ypt  by  the  Greeks.  Used  independently  of  the  proper  name,  it  served  sufficiently  to  distmguish  the  king  of  Eg]rpt 
fiotai  other  monarchs. 

**  Thewovum  was  taken  mto  Pharaoh* $  house,** — Of  course  Abram  could  not  have  been  a  consenting  part^  in  Uiis 
tmnaaction ;  and  yet  it  does  not  appear  that  the  king  intended  to  act,  or  was  considered  to  act,  oppressively  m  takinir 
away  a  maxims  sister  without  thinkmg  his  consent  necessanr.  The  passa^  is  illustrated  by  the  privilege  which  royal 
penonages  still  exercise  in  Persia  and  other  countries  of  the  East,  of  clamiing  for  their  harani  the  unmarried  sister  or 
oaoghter  of  any  of  their  subjects.  This  exercise  of  authority  is  rarely,  if  ever,  questioned  or  resisted,  however  reuugnant 
it  may  be  to  the  father  or  brother :  he  may  regret,  as  an  inevitable  misfortune,  that  his  relative  ever  attracted  the  royal 
ootice,  but,  ^ce  it  has  happened,  he  does  not  hesitate  to  admit  the  right  which  royalty  possesses.  When  Abimelech, 
Jdag  of  Gorar,  acted  in  a  sunilar  manner  towards  Sarah,  taking  her  away  from  her  supposed  brother,  it  is  admitted  that 
he  did  so  *<  in  the  integrity  of  his  heart,  and  innocency  of  his  hands,"  which  allows  his  nght  to  act  as  he  did  if  Sarai  had 
been  no  more  than  Abram's  sister. 

16.  **  Osm."— The  ox  is  an  animal  extremely  well  known,  both  in  respect  to  his  form  and  utility ;  but  whether  the 
oien  of  Abram  bore  the  same  shape  as  our  own  is  very  much  to  be  questioned.  Animals  in  a  state  of  domestication 
are  fiable  to  such  changes  in  appearance,  that  their  identity  with  the  wild  or  original  species  can  seldom  be  traced  with 
anv  degree  of  certainty.  In  the  Hebrew,  the  words  denoting  an  ''  ox"  and  the  **  morning^'  are,  in  respect  of  their  consonants 
alike:  this  arose  perliaps  from  a  fancied  resemblance  which  the  homed  front  of  an  ox  bears  to  the  amber  radiance  of 
the  sun  when  on  the  point  of  just  emerging  from  below  the  horizon. 

**HeatK9  and  she  attet."* — When  we  find  original  terms  so  unlike  each  other  as  ehamor  and  aihon, ''  he  ass"  and 
"she  asa,"  we  are  apt  to  think  that  a  difierent  animal  must  have  been  meant  by  athon — such  as  the  zebra,  for  example. 
A  species  of  eyuus  so  strong,  so  fleet,  and  beautiful,  in  a  state  of  domestication,  would  alwavs  have  merited  a  distinct 
aUmion,  as  we  see  it  was  customary  to  make  to  the  "  she  ass.'  But  the  natural  fierceness  of  the  zebra  renders  it,  with 
a  few  exceptiona,  almost  incapable  of  a  regular  training.  We  might,  however,  get  over  this  difficulty  by  supposing,  that 
men  who  had  wholly  addicted  themselves  to  the  pursuits  of  her£men  were  better  acquunted  with  the  art  of  manage 
than  we  are  found  to  be  in  later  times.  In  that  memorable  passage  from  the  ninth  verse  of  the  ninth  chapter  of 
Zeehaxiah,  we  have  **  an  ass,  the  foal  of  a  she  ass,"  where  the  terms  ehamor  and  aihon  occur  in  the  relation  of  mother 
and  son.  This  passage  shuts  the  door  against  all  the  excursions  of  further  conjecture,  by  showing  that  our  translators 
have  properly  rendered  the  words.    Besides,  in  the  Arabic  we  find  the  word  athen  or  aien  given  to  the  ass  in  generaL 
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An  extended  note  on  the  aas  would  be  hera  misplaced ;  and  we  shall  only  state  our  belief  that  the  real  worth  of  this 
creatore  is  not  understood.  He  has  seldom  the  benefit  of  training,  but  in  its  stead  a  mode  of  treatment  extremely 
calculated  to  impair  the  growth  and  destroy  the  spirit  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  herd  of  Abraham  offered  speci- 
mens of  8ize>  strength,  and  agility,  far  superior  to  any  that  were  ever  seen  in  later  times. 

"  Camels** — Gemai/mu — ^The  canael  (Camelut  dromedariuM)  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  as  well  as  the  most  useful  of 
animals.  The  physical  constitution  of  the  camel  seems  to  have  been  especially  adapted  by  Providence  to  the  condition 
of  the  country  m  which  it  is  found  and  the  wants  of  the  inhabitants.  The  humble  faire  with  which  it  is  contented — ^its 
extraordinary  power  of  enduring  thirst — and  the  peculiar  adaptation  of  its  foot  to  the  soil  which  it  has  to  traverse — are 
])oints  to  which  our  admiration  is  continually  directed,  and  on  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  expatiate  in  this  place.  .  Ona 
of  the  important  services  which  that  most  observant  traveller  Burckhardt  has  rendered  to  the  cause  of  science  and 
general  knowledge,  consists  in  his  correction  of  some  impressions  that  have  been  entertained  concerning  this  remarkable 
animal ;  and  to  tnese  we  shall  at  present  limit  our  statement  We  have  all  heard  stories  of  travellers  who,  when  r^y 
to  perish  with  thirst  in  the  Desert,  have  been  saved  by  slaughtering  the  camels,  and  extracting  the  water  contained  in  a 
reservoir  in  their  stomachs.  But  Burckhardt  assures  us  (*  Notes  on  the  Bedouins,*  p.  260)  that  he  never,  in  all  his 
extensive  experience,  saw  or  heard  of  such  a  circumstance.  He  does  not  absolutely  deny  its  possibility ;  but  he  believes 
the  practice  to  be  unknown  in  Arabia :  and  even  the  Darf ur  caravans,  which  are  often  reduced  to  incredible  suffering  by 
want  of  water,  never  resort  to  such  an  expedient  **  Indeed,"  he  remarks, "  the  last  stage  of  thirst  renders  a  traveller 
so  unwilling  and  unable  to  support  the  exertion  of  walking,  that  he  continues  his  journey  on  the  back  of  his  camel,  in 
hopes  of  finding  water,  rather  tnan  expose  himself  to  certain  destruction  by  killing  the  serviceable  creature.**  He  adds, 
that  although  he  had  frequently  seen  camels  slaughtered,  he  never  discovered  a  copious  supply  of  water  in  the 
stomachs  of  any  but  those  which  had  been  watered  on  the  same  day.  Our  own  observations,  as  far  as  they  go,  confirm 
this  in  all  points ;  as  our  acquaintance  with  camels  and  caravans  never  brought  us  acquainted,  even  by  report,  with  an 
instance  of  a  camel  being  killed  for  the  sake  of  the  water  in  its  stomach. 

In  another  of  his  worl^  ('Travels  in  Syria*)  the  same  traveller  corrects  another  impression  concerning  the  camel ; 
which  is,  that  the  animal  delights  in  sandy  ground.  It  does  indeed  cross  such  gpround  better  than  any  other  animal ; 
*<  but  wherever  the  sands  are  deep,  the  weight  of  himself  and  his  load  makes  his  feet  sink  into  the  ground  at  every^  step, 
and  he  gproans,  and  often  sinks  under  his  burden.**  He  found  that  the  skeletons  of  such  animals  as  had  perished  in  the 
Desert  were  most  frequent  where  the  sands  were  deepest :  and  adds,  that  the  hard  ^velly  grounds  of  the  Desert  are  the 
most  agreeable  to  this  animaL  In  his  other  work  ('  Chi  the  Bedouins*)  he  says,  it  is  also  an  erroneous  opinion  that 
camels  are  not  capable  of  ascending  hills.  They  are  certainly  **  capable,**  for  we  have  often  met  them  in  the  mountains 
of  Persia ;  but  we  still  think  that,  although  they  may  in  the  abstract  be  able  to  a$eend  as  well  as  other  beasts  of  burden, 
yet  that  the  rocky  asperities  and  the  hollows  of  the  mountain  pathways  and  defiles  are  very  inconvenient  and  dis- 
tressing to  their  **  unaccustomed  feet" 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

1  Abram  and  Lot  return  out  qf  Egypt.  7  By  dis- 
agreement  they  part  asunder,  1 U  Lot  goeth  to 
wicked  Sodom.  14  God  reneweth  the  promise  to 
Abram.  IS  He  removeth  to  Hebron,  and  there 
bfdldeth  an  altar. 

And  Abram  went  up  out  of  Egypt,  lie  and 
his  wife,  and  all  tliat  he  had,  and  Lot  with 
him,  into  the  south. 

2  And  Abram  was  very  rich  in  cattle,  in 
silver  and  in  gold. 

3  And  he  went  on  his  journeys  from  the 
south,  even  to  Beth-el,  unto  the  place  where 
his  tent  had  been  at  the  beginning,  between 
Beth-eland  Hai; 

4  Unto  the  ^place  of  the  altar,  which  he 
had  made  there  at  the  first:  and  there 
Abram  called  on  the  name  of  the  Lord. 

5  ^  And  Lot  also,  which  went  with 
Abram,  had  flocks,  and  herds,  and  tents. 

6  And  the  land  was  not  able  to  bear  them, 
that  they  might  dwell  together:  for  theu 
substance  was  great,  so  that  they  could  not 
dwell  together. 

7  And  there  was  a  strife  between  the 
herdmen  of  Abram's  cattle,  andtheherdmen 
of  Lot's  cattle :  and  the  Canaanite  and  the 
Perizzite  dwelled  then  in  the  land. 
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8  And  Abram  said  unto  Lot,  Let  there 
be  no  strife,  I  pray  thee,  between  me  and 
thee,  and  between  my  herdmen  and  thy 
herdmen;  for  we6e  'brethren. 

9  Is  not  the  whole  land  before  thee?  Se- 
parate thyself,  I  pray  thee,  from  me :  if  ^Aou 
wilt  take  the  left  hand,  then  I  will  co  to  the 
right ;  or  if  thou  depart  to  the  rignt  hand» 
then  I  will  go  the  left. 

10  f  And  Lot  hfted  up  his  eyes,  and  be- 
held all  the  plain  of  Jordan,  that  it  iiwm  well 
watered  everywhere,  before  the  Lord  de- 
stroyed Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  even  as  the 
garden  of  the  Lord,  like  the  land  of  Egypt, 
as  thou  comest  imto  Zoar. 

1 1  Then  Lot  chose  him  aU  the  plain  of 
Jordan ;  and  Lot  ioumeyed  east :  and  they 
separated  themselves  the  one  from  the 
other. 

12  Abram  dwelled  in  the  land  of  Canaan, 
and  Lot  dwelled  in  the  cities  of  the  plain, 
and  pitched  his  tent  toward  Sodom. 

13  But  the  men  of  Sodom  tt?cre  wicked, 
and  sinners  before  the  Lord  exceedingly. 

14  U  And  the  Lord  swd  unto  Abram, 
after  that  Lot  was  separated  from  him,  lift 
up  now  thine  eyes,  and  look  from  the  place 
wnere  thou  art,  northward,  and  southward, 
and  eastward,  and  westward : 
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15  For  all  the  land  which  thou  seest, 
*to  thee  will  I  give  it>  and  to  thy  seed  for 
ever. 

16  And  I  will  make  thy  seed  as  the  dust 
of  the  earth :  so  that  if  a  man  can  number 
the  dust  of  the  earthy  then  shall  thy  seed 
also  be  niunbered. 


17  Arise,  walk  through  the  land  in  the 
length  of  it>  and  in  the  breadth  of  it;  for  I 
will  give  it  unto  thee. 

18  ^  Then  Abram  removed  his  tent,  and 
came  and  dwelt  in  the  ^lain  of  Mamre, 
which  is  in  Hebron^  and  built  there  an  altar 
unto  the  Lord 


>C1iap.lS.7.and96.4.    Deui.3l4. 


*Utb,  plains. 


Verse  h  ^Imto  tkt  touiK'^^Of  coarse  not  louthward  from  Egypt,  but  into  the  flouthero  parts  of  Canaan,  which  if 
called  <*  the  aouth  "  and  "  the  south  countiy  "  in  different  parts  of  Scripture. 

:e.  "  Rick  m  cattle,  in  iilver,  and  in  goldP — The  Arab  tribes,  which  claim  to  be  descended  from  Abraham,  and  still 
wander  in  or  near  the  re^ons  which  the  patriarch  traversed,  still  follow  a  mode  of  life  which  afTords  the  most  instructive 
illostrations  of  the  primitive  manners  described  in  the  Book  of  Genesis.  The  wealth  of  their  sheikhs,  and  other  persons 
of  distinction,  is  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  Abram.  It  is  true  that  few  are  rich  in  *'  silver  and  gold  ;**  but  many  are 
veij  rich  in  cattie,  and  in  the  same  kinds  of  cattle  which  are  assigned  to  Abraham  in  vene  16  of  the  preceding  chapter. 
The  number  of  the  patriarch's  cattle  is  not  given ;  but,  in  considering  the  number  which  makes  an  Arab  ric^  we  may 
have  some  idea  of  the  property  in  cattle  which  made  Abram  <<  very  rich.**  Burckhardt  says,  that  the  property  of  an 
Arab  consists  almost  wholly  in  horses  and  camels.  But  thb  must  be  understood  with  limitations ;  for  we  have  known 
tribes  which,  in  favourable  situations,  have  few  camels  or  horses,  but  extensive  flocks  of  sheep  and  goats.  Burckhardt 
proceeds  to  say,  that  '^  No  Arab  family  can  exist  without  one  camel  at  least ;  a  man  who  has  but  two  b  reckoned  poor ; 
thirty  or  fort^  place  a  man  in  easy  circumstances ;  and  he  who  possesses  sixty  is  rich.**  The  standard  of  wealth  is  of 
cooise  lower  m  poor  tribes.  The  same  author  mentions  sheikhs  who  had  as  many  as  three  hundred  camels ;  and  one^ 
who  was  his  guide  to  Tadmor,  was  reputed  to  possess  one  hundred  camels,  between  three  hundred  sheep  and  goats,  two 
mates,  and  one  horse.  In  the  richest  tribes,  a  father  of  a  family  is  said  to  be  poor  with  less  than  forty  camels ;  and  the 
usual  stock  of  a  family  is  from  one  hundred  to  two  hundred.  Although  some  Arab  families  pride  themselves  on  having 
only  camelSy  there  is  no  tribe  wholly  destitute  of  sheep  or  ^oats.  It  is  observable  that  Abram  is  not  stated  to  have 
bad  any  horses.  The  horse  was  not  much  in  use  among  Sie  Israelites  till  the  time  of  Solomon,  nor  does  it  appear  to 
have  been  very  common  then  or  afterwards.  Horses  are  even  now  by  no  means  so  common  among  the  Arabs  as  the 
reports  of  some  travellers  would  lead  us  to  conclude.  Among  the  Aeneze  tribes  Burckhardt  could  not  find  more  than 
one  mare  to  six  or  seven  tents ;  but  they  are  ratiier  more  numerous  in  some  other  tribes.  Some  tribes  exclusively  use 
the  mares,  selling  the  male  colts  to  the  peasants  and  townspeople. — [See  Burckhardf  s  *  Notes  on  the  Bedouins,' 
pp.  39, 40,  and  1%,  139.]  Upon  the  whole,  it  seems  that  the  property  of  these  Arab  sheikhs,  whose  wealth  is  rumoured 
ttr  and  wide  in  the  East,  seems  in  most  cases  very  moderate  when  estimated  by  European  standards  of  value.  It  may  be 
useful  to  remember  this  when  riches  in  cattie  are  mentioned  indefinitely  in  the  Old  Testament  We  may  conclude,  how- 
ever, that  Abraham's  wealth  approximated  more  nearly  to  that  of  Job  than  to  that  of  most  of  the  present  Arab  sheikhs. 
In  the  note  on  Job  L  3,  we  shall  therefore  attempt  to  estimate  the  value  of  the  property  which  constituted  Job  ''  the 
greatest  of  all  the  men  of  the  East**  The  statement  there  given  fortunately  enables  us  to  see  the  amount  of  property 
which  constitated  wealth  in  the  primitive  times.  Abram*s  << silver  and  gold"  no  doubt  arose  from  the  same  source 
which  supplies  the  conveniences  of  life  to  the  existing  nomade  tribes ;  namely,  the  sale  of  animals  for  slaughter,  and  of 
hatter,  chMse,  and  wool,  to  the  townspeople.  He  would  naturally  accumulate  much  property  from  this  source  in 
Egypt,  the  inhabitants  of  which  depended  chiefly  for  thdr  supplies  upon  the  pastoral  people  who  abode  in  or  near  their 
coontiy.    The  Egyptians  themselves  hated  pastoral  pursuits.    See  note  on  Chap,  xlvi  34. 

"•  SmrJ*---'We  see  at  this  early  period  that  the  precious  metals,  especially  silver,  were  used  as  the  general  representa- 
tive of  all  kinds  of  propexty,  and  the  medium  of  exchange.  Silver,  which  often  in  the  orig^inal  corresponds  to  our  word 
moeey,  was  in  all  probabiuty  the  first  metal  that  was  converted  to  this  use,  since  it  is  found  in  a  state  of  comparative 
parity  in  a  much  g^reater  abundance  than  gold.  Specimens  of  native  silver  are  among  the  most  elegant  of  minerals. 
They  consist  sometimes  of  thin  plates  or  spangles,  and  at  others  of  minute  threads,  variously  entangled  with  each  other. 
In  lome  specimens  the  silver  is  crystallized  in  cubes,  or  three,  four,  and  six-eided  pyramids,  of  very  great  minuteness, 
which  are  heaped  one  upon  anothier  in  the  most  fanciful  manner.  Silver  is  found  alloyed  with  copper^  antimony,  and 
ttseoic ;  but  the  variety  we  have  described  is  nearly  if  not  quite  pure. 

7.  **  There  toot  a  ttrife^ — ^The  cause  of  strife  between  the  herdsmen  is  not  mentioned ;  but  it  appears  from  the  con- 
text that  the  flocks  and  herds  of  the  imcle  and  nephew  were  so  near  that  mutual  encroachments  took  place  either  upon 


^ J  property  of  wells  are  in  general  carefully  < ^ 

00  this  occasion  can  only  be  well  appreciated  by  those  who  know  the  practical  importance  of  the  privilege  of  selectioa 
which  in  thb  instance  he  conceded  to  Lot. 

10.  **  Jordan.^ — ^This  river,  being  the  principid  stream  of  Palestine,  has  acquired  a  distinction  much  greater  than  its 
geographical  importance  could  have  given.  It  is  sometimes  called ''  the  river,**  by  way  of  eminence,  being  in  fact 
almost  the  only  stream  of  the  country  which  continues  to  flow  in  summer.  The  river  rises  about  an  hour  and  a 
qnartei's  journey  (say  three  or  three  miles  and  a  quarter)  north-east  from  Banias,  the  ancient  Cesarea  Philippi,  in  a 
plain  near  a  hill  called  Tel-el-kadi.  Here  there  are  two  springs  near  each  other,  one  smaller  than  the  other,  whose 
waters  very  soon  unite,  forming  a  rapid  river,  from  twelve  to  fifteen  yi^ds  across,  which  rushes  over  a  stony  bed  into 
the  lower  plain,  where  it  is  joined  by  a  river  which  rises  to  the  north-east  of  Banias.  A  few  miles  below  their  junctioa 
the  now  considerable  river  enters  the  small  lake  of  Houle,  or  Semechonitis  (called  **  the  waters  of  Merom''*  in  the 
Old  Testament).  ^  This  lake  receives  several  other  mountain-streams,  some  of  which  seem  to  have  as  good  claim  to  be 
renrded  as  forming  the  Jordan  with  that  to  which  it  is  given  in  the  previous  statement ;  and  it  would  perhaps  be 
safest  to  consider  the  lake  formed  by  their  union  as  the  real  source  of  the  Jordan.  After  leaving  the  lake,  the  river 
proceeds  about  twelwe  miles  to  the  larger  lake,  called  by  various  names,  but  best  known  as  the  Sea  of  Galilee:  after 
leanng  which,  it  fto^rs  about  seventy  mues  farther,  until  it  is  finally  lost  in  the  Dead  or  Salt  Sea.  It  discharges  into 
tnat  tea  a  tuxbid,  deep,  and  rapid  stream,  the  breadth  of  which  is  from  two  to  three  hundred  feet.  The  whole  course 
^^  lives  n  aboxct  one  hundred  miles  in  a  straight  line,  from  north  to  soutii ;  but,  with  its  windings^  it  probably  does 
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not  describe  a  course  of  less  than  one  hundred  and  fi%  miles.  Burckhatdt  tays  that  it  now  bean  dififoient  names  in 
the  Tarious  divisions  of  its  course:  DkoH  near  its  souice;  Ordtm  loww  dowB»  near  ths  Soa  of  Galilee;  and  Sherya 
between  that  lake  and  the  Dead  Sea. 


Plaw  ov  Josdam. 

*<  T%e  Plam  efj0rdtm/*^AM  now  trndentood,  the  Talley  or  plain  of  Jordan,  through  which  the  rifer  flowt,  is  applied  to 
that  part  between  the  lake  of  Houle  and  the  Dead  Sea ;  but  as  understood  in  the  text,  it  must  have  comprehended  that 
part  of  the  valley  which  the  Dead  Sea  now  occupies.  From  the  accounts  of  di0erent  travellers,  it  seems  to  vary  in 
breadth  from  four  to  ten  or  twelve  miles  in  different  parts.  It  is  now  in  most  parts  a  parched  desert,  but  with  many 
spots  covered  with  a  luxuriant  growth  of  wild  herba^  and  grass.  Its  level  is  lower,  and  the  temperature  consequently 
higher,  than  in  most  other  parts  of  Bjntu  The  heat  is  concentrated  by  the  rocky  mountains  on  each  side,  which  also 
prevent  the  air  from  being  cooled  by  the  westerly  winds  in  summer.  This  valley  is  divided  into  two  distinct  levels : 
the  upper,  or  geneial  level  of  the  plain ;  and  the  lower,  which  is  about  forty  feet  below  it.  The  preceding  statement 
refers  to  the  former ;  the  latter  varies  in  breadUi  from  a  mile  to  a  furlong,  and  is  partially  covered  with  trees  and 
luxuriant  verdure,  which  g^ve  it  an  appearance  striking  in  contrast  with  the  sandy  slopes  of  the  higher  level.  The  river 
flows  through  the  middle  of  this  lower  valley,  in  a  bed  the  banks  of  which  are  fourteen  or  fifteen  feet  high  when  the 
river  u  at  the  lowest  The  banks  are  thickly  beset  by  tamarisks,  willow,  oleander,  and  other  shrubs,  which  conceal 
the  stream  from  view  until  it  is  approached  very  nearly.  These  thickets,  with  those  of  the  lower  plain,  once  afforded 
cover  to  lions  and  other  beasts  of  prey,  which,  when  driven  from  their  shelter  by  the  periodical  overflow  of  the  river, 
^ve  much  alarm  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  valley  (see  Jeremiah  xlix.  19).  Besides  this  passage,  there  are  others  (Josh. 
iii.  15  $  1  Chron.  xiL  15.)  in  which  an  overflow  of  the  Jordan  is  mentioned,  occasioned  doubtless  by  the  periodical  rains 
or  the  melting  of  the  snows  on  Lebanon.  The  river  seems  then  to  have  overflowed  its  inner  banks  to  a  considerable 
extent  about  the  commencement  of  spring.  Modern  travellers  who  have  visited  it  at  that  season,  have  not  noticed 
such  an  inundation :  whence  we  may  infer  that  the  stream  of  the  Jordan  has  diminished,  or  that  it  has  worn  itself  a 
deeper  channel.  It  has  much  perplexed  inquirers  to  determine  what  became  of  the  waters  of  the  Jordan  previously  to 
the  formation  of  the  Dead  Sea.  This  difficulty  seems  to  have  been  resolved  by  Burckhardt,  who,  in  his  <  Travels  in  Syria 
and  the  Holy  Land,'  considers  that  the  valley  or  plain  of  the  Jordan  is  continued,  under  the  names  of  El  Ghor  and 
EiAraha,  to  the  Gulf  of  Akaba ;  demonstrating  that  the  river  discharged  its  waters  into  the  eastern  gulf  of  the  Red  Sea, 
until  its  course  was  interrupted  by  the  great  event  which  the  nineteenth  chapter  of  Genesis  records. 

'^  Like  the  land  of  Egypt,  at  thou  comett  unto  Zoar." — ^This  has  perplexed  some  commentators,  because  Zoar  seems  to  be 
mentioned  as  in  Egypt,  when,  in  fact,  it  was  one  of  the  cities  of  the  plain  of  Jordan.  Dr.  Boothroyd  has  transposed  the 
clauses  so  as  to  give  what  is  generally  allowed  to  be  the  right  sense  of  the  verse — ^thus,  ''And  Lot  raised  his  eyes,  and 
beheld  that  the  whole  plain  of  the  Jordan,  all  the  way  to  Zoar  TJehovah  not  having  then  destroyed  Sodom  and  Go- 
morrah), was  everywhere  well  watered,  like  the  garden  of  JehovaJi,  or  as  the  land  of  Egy^V* 

18.  "  Pkdn  of  Mowrt^ — The  note  on  chap.  xii.  %,  applies  here ;  the  word  translated  <'  plain"  being  the  same  in  both 
places.  No  doubt  a  trtt  is  meant  here.  Mamre  is  the  name  of  the  person  who  is  described  in  verse  13  of  the  next 
chapter  at  an  Amorite,  one  of  three  brothers  who  were  friends  of  Abraham,  and  confederates  with  him  in  his  expedition 
•gamst  the  four  kings.    Dr.  Boothroyd,  whose  renderings  of  paesaget  which  the  authorized  version  leavei  doubtful  er 
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obacue  are  gttttially  regarded  with  high  revpect,  thos  tranilates — **  dwelt  at  the  tutpentine-tiee  of  Mature,  an  Amoiite, 
which  was  by  Hebron."  Soxomen,  the  ecclesiastical  historian,  saj^s  the  tree  still  existed  in  the  time  of  Coustantine,  at 
the  distance  of  six  miles  fWmi  Hebron,  and  was  famous  for  pilgrimages  and  for  a  great  fair  to  which  the  concourse 
gave  occasion.  Opinions  were  at  that  time  divided  as  to  the  antiquity  of  the  tree ;  some  thought  it  as  old  as  the  creation, 
and  that  it  was  the  same  imder  which  Abram  entertained  the  an^U ;  while  others  supposed  that  it  |^rew  from  a  staff 
which  one  of  the  angeb  left  in  the  ground.  But  Jews  and  Christians  concurred  in  regarding  it  with  such  extraor- 
dinary superstition,  that  Gonstantine  wrote  to  direct  Eusebius,  Bishop  of  Cfldsarea  in  Palestine,  to  put  a  sto^  to  the 
grosser  forms  of  the  idolatrous  worship  it  received,  and  to  throw  down  the  altar  which  had  been  erected  before  it  The 
emperor,  however,  directed  a  church  to  be  built,  in  which  the  regular  offices  of  religion  might  be  performed.  Sanutus 
states  that  the  trunk  of  the  terebinth  tree  was  still  in  being  in  his  time  (about  1300),  and  that  the  pilgrims  carried  it 
away  in  pieces,  to  which^reat  virtues  were  ascribed,  Sozomen  also  speaks  of  a  well  du^  bv  Abram,  and  of  certain 
cottages  built  by  him.  "Aie  S^paaish  Jew,  Benjamin  of  Tudela,  who  was  there  about  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century, 
says:  ^In  the  very  field  of  Duplicitie  [Machpelah],  the  monuments  of  the  ancient  house  of  our  father  Abraham  are 
yet  extant  and  to  be  seene,  and  a  fountayne  s]^ringeth  out  before  it,  and  no  man  may  build  an  house  there,  for  the 
reverence  of  Abraham."  (Purchas.)  These  nuns,  which  are  still  shown  to  travellers  as  the  <*  house  of  Abraham,"  seem 
in  £Eu:t  to  be  the  remains  of  a  small  convent.  Moreover,  the  pilgrims  and  travellers  seem  to  have  forgotten  that  Abram 
was  a  dweller  in  tents,  and  does  not  appear  to  have  ever  had  a  house  in  Canaan. 

^  Hebrtml' — ^Some  suppose  that  the  place  is  mentioned  by  this  name  as  that  by  which  it  was  best  known  when  Moses 
wrote,  while  others  conclude  that  the  name  '<  Hebron"  was  not  given  to  the  place  till  aftier  the  death  of  Moses,  and  that, 
where  it  ocenis  in  his  writings,  it  was  interpolated  by  Eira  for  the  sake  of  elucidation.  It  is  called  Mamre  elsewhere 
fchap.  xxiii  19,  and  xxxv.  27).  It  was  also  known  in  the  time  of  Abram  as  Ktrjatk-^rba  (chap,  xxiii.  2),  or  the  eilr  of 
Arba  (chap.  xxxv.  27) ;  *'  which  Arba,"  says  Joshua  (xiv.  15),  <<  was  a  great  man  among  the  Anakims ;"  and  was  indeed 
the  father  of  Anak,  from  whom  that  people  took  theb  name  (Josh.  xv.  13).  The  Rabbins,  fp^vxa^  a  rendering,  which  has 
no  support  firom  other  texts^to  Josh.  xiv.  15,  make  the  name  Kirjath-arba  to  mean  *<  the  city  of  four  \  one  of  which  was 
Adam,  who  lies  here  among  the  Anakims."  Arha  means  "foui^  in  Hebrew,  and  Adam  denotes  '*  a  man.**  This  name 
it  derived,  according  to  them,  because  the  four  illustrious  men,  Adam,  Abram,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  were  buried  there, 
as  also  the  four  distinguished  women.  Eve,  Sarah,  Rebekah,  and  Leah.  AU  these  persons  were  certainly  buried  there ; 
except  Adam  and  Eve,  whose  place  of  interment  is  nowhere  mentioned.  Whoever  built  the  city,  it  must  have  been 
one  of  the  most  ancient  in  the  world.  ^  Egypt  was  one  ef  the  first  countries  settled  after  the  Deluge,  and  its  inha- 
bitants made  much  boast  of  the  antiquity  ox  their  cities ;  yet  we  are  informed  in  Num.  xiii  22,  that  Hebron  was  built 
seven  years  before  Zoan,  or  Tanis,  the  ancient  capital  of  liower  Egypt.  At  the  conquest  of  Palestine  by  the  Israelites 
Hebron  was  possessed  by  the  Anddms,  and  was  takmi  by  Caleb,  whose  possession  it  became,  being  in  the  allot- 
ment of  the  tribe  of  Judah.  It  was  afterwards  assigned  ttf  the  Levites,  and  became  a  city  of  refuge.  David  kept 
his  court  there  in  the  first  seven  years  of  his  reign^  before  Jerusalem  was  taken.  Afterwards  Absalom  raised 
the  standard  of  rebellion  in  Hebron.  During  the  Bal^lonish  captivity,  the  Edomites  appropriated  Hebron  when 
they  invaded  the  south  of  Judah,  and  it  became  the  capital  of  a  district  which  continued  to  be  called  Idumna  long 
alter  the  territory  of  the  Edomites  had  been  incorporated  with  Judaa.  Wells  thinks  it  became  the  site  of  a 
biihopric  in  the  early  times  of  Christianity,  and  it  was  certainly  made  such  when  the  Crusaders  conquered  Palestine. 
Hebron  is  now  merely  a  village,  called  Habroun  aad  iChalyl,  situated  about  27  miles  south  of  Jerusalem,  eastward  of  a 
chain  of  hills  which  mtersects  Uie  country  from  north  to  south.  It  stands  on  the  slope  of  an  eminence,  at  the  summit 
of  which  are  some  mis-shapen  ruins  of  an  ancient  castle.  It  has  some  small  manufactures  of  cotton,  soap,  glass-lamps, 
and  trinkets,  which  render  it  the  most  important  place  of  the  district.  It  is  rather  a  neat  town,  with  unusually 
high  houses ;  but  the  streets  are  narrow  and  winding.  The  adjoining  district,  which  is  no  doubt  <'  the  valley  of 
Hebron,"  is  an  obbng  hollow,  oz  vaUey^  diversified  with  rod^  hillodcs,  groves  of  fir,  and  some  plantations  of  vines  and 
elive  trees. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

1  The  battle  of  four  hingi  against  five.  1 1  Lot  is 
taken  prisoner :  14  Abram  rescueth  him.  18  Mel- 
chizeaek  blesseth  Abram.  20  Abram  giveth  him 
Uthe  :  22  The  rest  qf  the  spoil,  his  partners  having 
had  their  portions^  he  restoreth  to  the  king  of 
Sodom, 

Akd  it  came  to  pass,  in  the  d&jB  of  Amraphel 
king  of  Shinar,  Arioch  king  o'f  EUasar,  Chc- 
dorlaomer  king  of  Elam,  and  Tidal  king  of 
nations ; 

2  That  these  made  war  with  Bera  king  of 
Sodom^  and  -with  Birsha  king  of  Gomorrah, 
Shinab  king  of  Admah,  and  Shemeber  king 
of  Zeboiim,  and  the  king  of  Bela,  which  is 
Zoar. 

3  All  these  were  joined  together  in  the 
vale  of  Siddim,  which  is  the  salt  sea. 

4  Twelve  years  they  served  Chedorlaomer, 
and  in  the  thirteenth  year  they  rebelled. 


5  And  in  the  fourteenth  year  came  Che^ 
dorlaomer,  and  the  kings  that  were  with  him^ 
and  smote  the  Bephaims  in  Ashtcroth  Kar- 
naim,  and  theZuzims  inHam^  and  theEmims 
in  ^  Shaveh  Eiriathaim^ 

6  And  the  Horites  in  their  mount  Seir> 
unto  "El-paran,  which  is  by  the  wilderness. 

7  And  they  returned  and  came  to  En- 
mishpat^  which  is  Eadesh,  and  smote  all  the 
country  of  the  Amalekites>  and  also  the 
Amorites  that  dwelt  in  Hazezon-tamar. 

8  And  there  went  out  the  king  of  Sodom, 
and  the  king  of  Gomorrah,  and  the  king  of 
Admah,  and  the  king  of  Zeboiim^  and  the 
king  of  Bela,  (the  same  is  Zoar;)  and  they 
joined  battle  with  them  in  the  vale  of  Siddim ; 

9  With  Chedorlaomer  the  king  of  Elam, 
and  with  Tidal  king  of  nations,  and  Amra- 

{)hel  king  of  Shinar,  and  Arioch  king  of  El- 
asar ;  four  kings  with  five. 


VOL.  I. 


>  Or.  tttf  pkik^qfXMgtMtiu         «  Or,  the  plalme/Poram. 
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10  And  the  vale  of  Siddim  was  full  of 
slimc-pits;  and  the  Icings  of  Sodom  and 
Gomorrah  fled,  and  fell  there ;  and  they  that 
remained  fled  to  the  mountain. 

11  And  they  took  all  the  ^oods  of  Sodom 
and  Gomorrah,  and  all  their  victuals,  and 
went  their  way. 

12  And  they  took  Lot,  Abram*s  brother's 
son,  (who  dwelt  in  Sodom,)  and  his  goods, 
and  departed. 

13  H  And  there  came  one  that  had  escaped, 
and  told  Abram  the  Hebrew ;  for  he  dwelt 
in  the  plain  of  Mamre  the  Amorite,  brother 
of  Eshcol,  and  brother  of  Aner :  and  these 
were  confederate  with  Abram. 

14  And  when  Abram  heard  that  his  brother 
was  taken  captive,  he  •  armed  his  *  trained 
servants,  bom  in  his  own  house,  three  hun- 
dred and  eighteen,  and  pursued  them  unto 
Dan. 

15  And  he  divided  himself  against  them, 
he  and  his  servants,  by  night,  and  smote 
them,  and  pursued  them  unto  Hobah,  which 
is  on  the  left  hand  of  Damascus. 

16  And  he  brought  back  all  the  goods,  and 
also  brought  again  his  brother  Lot,  and  his 
goods,  and  the  womisn  also,  and  the  people. 

17  ^  And  the  king  of  Sodom  went  out  to 


meet  him,  (after  his  return  from  the  slaugh- 
ter of  Chedorlaomer,  and  of  the  kings  that 
were  with  him,)  at  the  valley  of  Shaveh,  which 
is  the  'king's  dale. 

18  And  'Melchizedek  king  of  Salem 
brought  forth  bread  and  wine ;  and  he  was 
the  priest  of  the  most  high  God. 

Iv  And  he  blessed  him,  and  said,  Blessed 
be  Abram  of  the  most  high  God,  possessor 
of  heaven  and  earth : . 

20  And  blessed  be  the  most  high  God, 
which  hath  deUvered  thine  enemies  into  thy 
hand.     And  he  gave  him  ^  tithes  of  all. 

21  And  the  king  of  Sodom  said  unto 
Abram,  Give  me  the  *  persons,  and  take  the 
goods  to  thyself. 

22  And  Abram  said  to  the  king  of  Sodom, 
I  have  lift  up  mine  hand  unto  the  Lord,  the 
most  high  God,  the  possessor  of  heaven  and 
earth, 

23  That  1  will  not  take  from  a  thread  even 
to  a  shoe-latchet,  and  that  1  will  not  take 
anything  that  t^  thine,  lest  thou  shouldest 
say,  1  have  made  Abram  rich : 

24  Save  only  that  which  the  young  men 
have  eaten,  and  the  portion  of  the  men  which 
went  with  me,  Aner,  Eschol,  and  Mamre ; 
let  them  take  their  portion. 


•  Or,  ledJMh,       *  Or,  iuOncted.       •  S  Sam.  18. 18.       •  Heb.  7. 1.       7  Heb.  7. 4.       •  Heb.  iwU. 

Verse  1.  "Amraphel^  &c. — If  it  w6re  not  for  the  names  of  Shinar  and  Elam,  (the  former  describing  a  territory 
between  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  and  the  other,  one  beyond  the  Tigris,)  there  could  be  no  hesitation  in  considering 
that  the  four  kings  of  this  verse  were  no  greater  than  their  antagonists — namely,  petty  chiefs  of  a  town  and  surroimding 
district  This  supposition  is  confirmed  by  the  small ness  of  the  force,  under  Abram,  bjr  which  they  were  afterwards 
defeated.  It  is  far  more  likely  that  these  were  towns  hap^eninff  to  bear  the  names  of  Shinar  and  Elam,  than  that  the 
kin^  of  Persia  (Elam),  of  Babylon  (Shinar),  and  of  Araraa  (lUlasar),  and  the  other,  should  think  a  league  necessary 
a^amst  five  monarchs  whose  umted  territory  must  have  been  surpassed  by  most  English  counties.  We  shall,  however, 
gtve  the  usual  explanations. 

**JmrapM,  king  o/;SAin(ir.*'~Shuckford  thinks  that  Amraphel  was  Chedorlaomer^s  deputy  at  Babylon  in  Shinar. 

**  Elam/* — Without  thinking  that  the  country  elsewhere  bearing  this  name  is  really  intended  here,  we  may  mention 
that  the  name  Elam  is  that  which  the  Old  Testament  gives  to  Persia  before  the  time  of  Daniel,  who  first  uses  the  latter 
name.  This  name  Elam  b  from  the  son  o^  Shem ;  who  is  presumed  to  have  settled  m  the  district  afterwards  called  by 
his  name  by  both  sacred  and  j^rofane  authors,  the  latter  camng  it  Elymais.  This  district,  from  which  the  rest  of  Persia 
IS  supposed  to  have  been  colonized  by  the  descendants  of  Elam,  seems  to  have  extended,  from  the  mountains  of  Louristan 
in  Persia  to  the  Persian  Gulf;  and  would  appear,  largely  taken,  to  have  included  Snsiana,  for  Daniel  describes  Susa 
as  being  in  the  province  of  Elam. 

**  EiiQMar.**'-'This  kingdom  has  been  generalljr  sought  for  in  Arabia,  but  Mr.  Bryant  finds  it  in  As83rria. 

**  Tidal,  king  of  nations'*  (meleck'gtnm), — This  indeterminate  expression  has  occasioned  some  perplexity  to  com- 
mentators, llie  majoritv  incline  to  the  opinion  that  his  dominion  lay  in  Upper  Galilee,  which  was  in  after-times  called 
'*  Galilee  of  the  Genules^  (or  Galilee  of  the  nations),  on  account  of  the  mixed  population  h^  which  it  was  inhabited. 
But  as  it  is  very  doubtful  that  Upper  Galilee  was  thus  characterised  at  so  early  a  period,  it  is  safer  to  render  Goim  as 
a  proper  name,  and  to  confess  we  know  nothing  about  the  situation  of  Tidal's  kingdom. 

2.^  '*  Made  war,^  &c. — This  earliest  accoimt  of  an  act  of  warfare  b  very  remarkable,  and  its  difficulties  will  be  best 
elucidated  by  a  reference  to  existing  practices  among  the  Arab  tribes.  It  b  indeed  by  no  means  unlikely,  that  although 
we  have  supposed  the  invading  kings  such  monarchs  as  the  kings  of  the  plain  are-ascertained  to  have  been,  they  were  in  fact 
nomade  chiefs,  or  sheikhs,  inhabiting  the  country  between  Canaan  and  the  Euphrates,  and  some  of  them  perhaps  beyond 
that  river.  'Rie  expedition  has  the  whole  appearance  of  an  Arab  incursion.  Their  apparently  rapid  sweep,  like  a  whirl- 
wind, over  the  countries  indicated — ^their  return  with  captives  and  spoil— and  the  ultimate  night-surprise  and  easy  over- 
throw by  Abram  and  his  friends,~are  all  circumstances  strildngly  analogous  to  Arab  usages  on  both  sides.  That  their 
force  was  not  numerous  b  evident  from  the  circumstance  that  the  petty  kings  of  the  plain  ventured  to  give  them  battle  on 
their  return  flushed  with  success,  and  from  the  small  body  by  wqich  they  were  defeated.  There  are  few  sheikhs-of  the 
present  time  who  can  bring  more  than  300  horsemen  into  action ;  and  if  we  suppose  each  of  the  four  "  kings"  brought 
such  a  number  of  men,  lightly  armed,  and  unencumbered  with  baggage,  we  have  probably  the  highest  estimate  that  can 
be  allowed  in  the  present  instance.  They  were  probably  mounted  on  camels,  and  few  things  are  more  common  in  our 
own  day  than  to  hear  of  Arabs  or  Turcomans,  in  even  much  smaller  numbers,  traversinsr  extensive  deserts,  scouring  the 
country  beyond,  sacking  villages,  menacing  and  even  entering  large  towns  in  the  night,  uL  wiUi  astonishing  rapidity^  and 
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letuming  laden  with  ctptivei  taui  spoil    The  affiur  has  the  appearance  altogether  of  a  Turcoman  ehappow  on  a  laige 
scale. 

•*  Sodom — GfoMorroA— ^dSMoA— 2r6otMi— Bf/n."  These  are  the  five  «  cities-  of  the  plain  "  which  were  afterwanls 
doomed  to  destruction  for  their  iniquity^  and  all  destroyed  with  the  exception  of  Bela,  which  was  saved  to  afi'ord  a 
place  of  refuse  to  Lot  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  are  always  so  mentioned  as  to  appear  the  principal  of  the  Bye,  and 
Bela  was  probahly  the  least  important  It  seems  from  this  text  thU  the  part  of  tho  valley  ot  Jordan  occupied  by  these 
cities  and  their  territories,  and  which  now  forms  the  bed  of  the  Dead  Sea,  was  then  called  the  vale  of  Siddim.  For 
ofaeervatbne  on  the  overthrow  of  these  cities,  and  on  the  Dead  Sea,  see  the  notes  on  chap.  xix. 

5.  "JUpkaimi — ZtaimM^-Emims/* — These  would  seem  to  have  been  people  of  extraordinary  stature  inhabiting  the 
conntry  east  of  the  Jordan  and  Dead  Sea.  The  country  of  the  Bephaims  ia  identified  with  that  of  Bashan,  the  last 
kine  of  which,  Og,  so  famous  for  his  stature,  was  dispossessed  by  the  Israelites,  when  the  city  of  Ashteroth  was  given 
to  the  half-tiibe  of  Manssseh,  whose  allotment  was  east  of  Jordan.  The  Zuzims  and  Emuns  had  been  previously 
dispowessed  of  theii  territory  by  the  children  of  Moab  and  Ammon,  the  sons  of  Lot  The  invading  chiefs  appear  to 
have  OTerrun  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Jordan,  from  near  its  source,  to  the  desert  south  of  Canaan,  through  which  they 
proceeded  westward  towards  the  Mediterranean ;  and,  after  having  made  a  near  approach  to  that  sea,  returned,  and  on 
their  re-ascent  through  the  vale  of  the  Jordan,  gave  battle  to  the  Idamt  of  the  plam.  This  account  of  their  track  will 
be  readily  undentood  by  reference  to  any  map  in  which  the  situations  of  the  early  nations  of  this  region  are  given. 

6.  "jimd  the  HtrUei  m  Heir  Matmi  SHr."— For  an  account  of  Mount  Seir  and  the  land  of  Edom,  tee  the  note  on 
chap,  zzzvi.  9.    An  illustrative  cut  we  give  with  the  present  chapter. 

10.  "  Fkd  to  ike  motmiaim/'^i  is  still  a  common  practice  in  the  East  for  the  inhabitants  of  towns  and  villages  to 
hasten  for  n&ifj  to  the  mountains  in  times  of  alarm  and  danger,  or  at  least  to  send  their  valuable  property  awa^r.  The 
moveables  of  the  Asiatics,  in  camps,  villages,  and  even  towns,  are  astonishingly  few  compared  with  those  which  the 
refinements  of  European  Ufe  render  necessary.  A  few  carpets,  kettles,  and  dishes  of  tinned  copper,  compose  the  bulk  of 
their  property,  which  can  speedily  be  packed  up,  and  sent  away  on  the  backs  of  camels  or  mules,  with  the  women  and 
children  mounted  on  the  baggage.  In  this  way  a  large  village  or  town  is  in  a  few  hours  completely  gutted,  and  the 
inhabitants,  with  every  stick  and  rae  belonging  to  them,  can  place  themselves  in  safety  in  the  mountains.  The  writer  of 
this  note  travelled  in  Koordistan  in  1829,  following,  in  one  part  of  the  journey,  the  course  which  had  recently  been  taken 
by  the  Persian  troops  in  their  march  from  Tkibreez  to  Sulimanieh.  He  came  to  one  large  village  which  had  been  par- 
tiaUy  bomt  by  the  Persians,  who  had  also  maltreated  the  inhabitants,  who  had  afterwaras  fled  to  the  mountains.  The 
news  of  this  transaction  having  been  carried  over-night  to  the  next  large  village,  about  20  miles  distant,  the  Persians,  on 
their  arrival  there  the  next  day,  found  it  completely  deserted  by  the  in&bitants,  who  had,  in  the  short  interval,  removed 
with  all  their  live  stock  and  goods  to  the  mountains.  He  found  it  in  this  condition  a  fortnight  later ;  the  inhabitants 
being  afraid  to  come  back  till  the  soldiers  should  have  returned  from  their  expedition.  Burckhardt,  in  his  <*  Notes  on  the 
Bedouins  and  Wahabys,"  p.  337,  mentions  that,  when  the  Wahabys  menaced  Damascus  in  1810,  the  inhabitants  sent  off 
all  theb  valuable  property  to  the  mountains  of  Lebanon. 

13.  **  7»e  HebreMK*'^l!hA  word  "  Hebrew^  first  occurs  here.  Opinions  are  divided  as  to  the  origin  of  the  term.  The 
majority  incline  to  the  opinion  that  it  comes  from  the  name  of  Eber,  or  Uebery  the  neat  grandson  of  Shem,  and  one  of  the 
ancestors  of  Abram.  But  as  there  seems  no  reason  why  the  name  of  Eber  should  m  particular  be  taken  as  an  appellative 
by  Abram,  seeing  that  five  generations  intervened  between  him  and  Eber,  we  choose  rather  to  recur  to  the  etymology  of 
the  word ;  and  fin^ff  Eber,  ^\2jft  to  be  a  word  impl3ring  transition  or  passage,  consider  it  mora  probable  that  the 
term  was  first  applied  or  taken^r  Abram  as  an  epithet  to  dirtinguish  him  as  one  who  had  come  from  beyond  the 
Euphrates.  Calmet,  and  other  good  authorities,  are  of  thb  opinion.  At  any  rate  the  term  soon  became  a  patronymic. 
Joseph,  when  in  Szypt,  is  repeatedly  called  "  the  Hebrew  f  he  describes  himself  to  Pharaoh  as  having  been  «  stolen 
away  out  of  the  land  of  the  Hebrews'^  (chap.  xL  15) ;  and  when  his  brethren  go  to  Egypt  they  are  similarly  distinguished 
as  *<  the  Hebrews.** 

14.  "Sw/ABr."— Lot  was  Abram's  nephew,  but  is  called  here  his  brother,  in  conformity  with  a  usage  of  which  we  shall 
meet  with  frequent  instances  in  our  progress  through  the  Scriptures,  and  which  did  not  confine  tl^  application  of  the 
term  to  natural  brothers,  but  extended  it  to  all  near  landred. 

"Serveude  bom  m  At s  onw  Aomm.**— The  word  translated  teromd  generally  denotes  what  we  should  call  a  slave.  In 
subsequent  passages  we  shall  indeed  have  occasion  to  remark  on  humble  friends  or  disciples  performing  servile  ofiiees 
and  therefore  called  ^servanto ;"  and  also  on  the  Jewish  slaves  whom  their  own  countrymen  held  in  bondage  for  a  limited 
time,  and  under  defined  restrictions.  But  the  mass  of  the  servants  meutioned  in  the  Scripture  history  were  absolute  and 
perpetnal  slaves.  They  were  strangers,  either  purchased  or  taken  prisoners  in  war.  They  and  their  progeny  were 
regarded  as  completely  the  property  of  their  masters,  who  could  exchange  or  sell  them  at  pleasure,  coidd  ii^t  what 
poM^^njents  thejr  pleased,  and  even,  in  some  cases,  put  them  to  death.  Abram's  "servants**  were  manifestly  of  this 
description.  This  form  of  slavery  is  still  common  in  the  East ;  and  the  facts  which  the  book  of  Genesis  brines  under 
our  notice  show  how  little  Asiatic  usages  have  altered  after  the  lapse  of  almost  four  thousand  years.  The  condition  of 
slavery  in  Mohammedan  Asia  is,  however,  unattended,  except  in  very  rare  instances,  with  the  revolting  cireumstances 
which  we  usually  associate  with  the  word.  The  term  **  slave"  itself  is  not  regarded  as  one  of  opprobrium,  nor  does  it 
convey  the  idea  of  a  degraded  condition.  Slaves  are  generally  treated  wiUi  such  loudness  and  favour,  that  they  com- 
monly beccmie  much  attached  to  their  masters,  and  devoted  to  their  interest  They  do  not  till  the  fields,  or  work  in 
mannfactoiiet.  Their  employment  is  almost  wholly  of  a  domestic  nature,  and  their  labour  light  This  is  particularly 
the  case  with  those  who  are  purchased  young  and  brought  up  in  the  family,  and  still  more  with  those  who,  like 
Abcam's,  are  ^bom  in  the  house.**  Few  Europeans  would  do  for  their  hired  servants  what  the  Asiatics  do  for  their 
d^ee,  or  repose  such  entire  confidence  in  them.  Illustrations  on  this  subject  will  occur  as  we  proceed.  Meanwhile 
it  is  obvious,  that  as  Abram  had  among  the  slaves  <*bom  in  his  house,**  318  men  fit  to  bear  arms,  exclusive  of  purchased 
slayes,  old  men,  women,  and  children,  he  must  have  been  regarded  as  a  powerful  chief  by  the  petty  princes  among 
whom  he  dwelt  Hence,  a  few  chapters  on  (chap.  xxiiL  6),  the  children  of  Heth  say  to  him,  "  My  lord,  thou  art  a 
mighty  prince  among  us.** 

♦•2>aii.**— We  learn  from  Judges  xviiL  7,  that  this  place  was  called  Laish  until  taken  by  the  Danites,  who  gave  it 
the  name  hw  which  it  is  here  mentioned.  As  this  event  did  not  occur  till  long  after  the  death  of  Moses,  who  never 
mentions  the  old  name,  that  of  Dan  must  have  been  interpolated  by  another  hand,  that  the  reference  might  be  the 
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more  cleftrlv  ondsnleod*  Tliit  and  olhtr  inlerpolalioiis  of  ezisliiig  for  andent  namet  aie  rappoaed  to  haye  been  made 
by  Bsra,  when  he  leviied  the  Old  Tettament  Scnptures.  Being  at  the  northern  extremity  of  Palestine,  as  Beersheba 
was  at  Uie  aonthem,  ''from  Dan  to  Beemheba'*  became  a  proverbial  expreasion  to  designate  the  entire  length  of  the 
kingdom.  It  was  aitoated  near  the  aoorcet  of  the  Jordan ;  and  if  that  river  derived  ita  name  from  the  town,  the  name 
must  also  be  interpolated  in  the  books  of  Moses,  in  the  place  of  some  more  ancient  name  not  preserved.  This  is  pro- 
bable enough ;  bin  to  avoid  this  conclusion^  some  writers  prefer  to  derive  the  name  of  the  river  from  the  verb  Jetted,  **  to 
descend,**  on  account  of  the  full  and  rapid  course  of  the  stream.  The  town  of  Dan  u  commonly  identified  with  the 
Paneat  of  heathen  writers,  the  present  6atna$»  This  iaenttty  does  not  seem  indisputable.  We  mav,  however,  state 
that  the  name  was  derived  from  the  worship  of  Pan,  to  which  a  cavern,  described  by  Josephus,  was  here  consecrated. 
The  town  was  greatly  enlarged  and  embellished  by  the  Tetrarch,  Herod  Philip,  who  changed  its  name  to  Ctetarea,  in 
hononr  of  the  JBmperor  Tiberius,  to  which  the  adjunct  PkiHppi  was  added,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  Cfesarea  on  the 
coast  Its  name  was  afterwards  changed  to  Neroma$,  in  compliment  to  Nero.  Banias  is  situated  in  a  pleasant  and 
fertile  neighbourhood,  at  the  base  of  a  mountain  called  Djebel  Heish.  It  b  now  merely  a  village,  containing  at  moat 
150  houses,  chiefly  occuped  by  IVirks.  The  river  of  Banias  rises  to  the  north-east  of  the  viJliu^,  on  approaching 
which  it  passes  under  a  good  brid^,  near  which  there  are  some  remains  of  the  ancient  town.  No  walls  remain,  but 
great  quantities  of  stone  and  architectural  fra^ents  are  strewed  around.  About  three  miles  east  by  south  from  the 
village  are  the  remains  of  a  strong  and  extensive  fortress,  called  the  "  Castle  of  Banias,*  situated  on  the  summit  of  a 
mountain ;  and  to  the  south  of  the  villa^  there  b  anotiier  ruined  fortress  of  similar  construction.  Some  travellers 
attribute  these  castles  to  the  Arabian  cahphs,  and  others  to  the  crusaders,  and  consider  that  one  of  the  two  (th^  differ 
in  saying  which)  probably  occupies  the  site,  and  includesijome  of  the  mateiiab  of  a  temple  which  Herod  the  Great 
erected  here  in  honour  of  Augustus. 

15.  ^  DiwUkd  kmmifti0am$i  them,  •  .ijf  m^A/."— Fkobably  be  divided  hb  forces,  so  that  a  simultaneous  rush  was  made 
upon  the  camp  of  the  enemy  from  different  quarters.  Here  again  the  usages  of  Arabian  warfare  assist  us.  Surprise,  by 
sudden  attacks,  b  their  favourite  mode  of  warfare.  Some  tribes  consider  it  cowardly  and  dbgraceful  to  make  a  night- 
attack  on  a  camp.  But  thb  b  not  the  general  feeling.  When  such  an  attack  b  resolved  upon,  the  assailants  so  arrange 
their  march  that  they  may  fall  upon  the  camp  about  an  hour  before  the  first  dawn,  when  they  are  tolerably  certain  to 
find  the  whole  camp  asleep.  With  some  tribM  it  b  thai  the  custom  to  rush  upon  the  tents,  and  knock  down  the  prin- 
cipal tent-poles,  thus  enveloping  the  sleepers  in  their  tent-cloths,  which  renders  tne  victory  easy  even  over  superior  forces. 
What  greaUy  facilitates  the  success  of  such  attacks  b  the  ^[eneral  neglect  of  posting  night-watches  and  sentineb,  even 
when  in  the  vicinity  of  an  enemy.  If  an  immediate  attack  is  apprehended,  all  the  males  of  an  encampment,  or  all  the 
soldiers  of  an  expedition,  remain  watching  their  fires  throughout  the  night  In  the  present  transaction,  we  do  not  read 
dt  any  men  killed  on  either  side.  Probably  none  were.  It  b  astonishing  how  little  blood  b  shed  by  the  Arabs  in  their 
most  desperate  actions,  which  more  resemble  frays  among  an  unorganbed  rabble  than  a  battle  between  soldiers.  We 
ma^  hear  of  a  batUe  lasting  a  whole  day  without  a  man  Mmg  killed  on  either  side.  Burckhardt  says :  '^  When  fifteen 
or  sixteen  men  are  killed  in  a  skirmish,  the  cixcumstance  b  remembered  as  an  event  of  great  importance  far  many  yean 
by  both  parties.** 

**  BssMueiit.''— The  dty  b  not  here  mentioned  proleptically ;  for  we  find  it  noticed  in  chap.  zv.  3  as  the  birth-place 
of  Abram*8  steward  Elieser ;  ai^  it  mnst  thnefore  have  been  one  of  the  earliest  cities  in  the  world,  and  b  one  of  the 
▼enr  few  that  have  maintained  a  flourishmg  existence  in  all  ages.  It  b  situated  in  B.  long.  36^25^  and  N.  lat  33°  27' 
in  the  north-west  of  sn  extensive  and  remarkably  level  plain,  which  b  open  eastward  beyond  the  reach  of  virion,  but  b 
bounded  in  every  other  direction  br  mountains,  the  nearest  of  which — ^those  of  Salehie,  to  the  north-west — aro  not  ^uite 
two  mUes  Arom  the  dty.  These  hilb  give  rise  to  the  river  Barrady,  and  to  Tarious  rivulets,  which  afford  the  city  a 
most  liberal  supplr  of  vrater,  and  render  its  district  one  of  the  most  pleasant  and  fertile  of  Western  Aria  Tsee  note  on 
3  Kings  V.  12).  Tne  district,  within  a  circumference  of  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  miles,  b  thicklv  covered  with  well- 
watered  gardens  and  orchards,  in  the  midst  of  which  stands  the  town  itselfl  It  thus  appears  as  m  a  vast  wood ;  and 
its  almost  innumerable  public  buildings,  including  an  extensive  citadel  and  a  vast  number  of  mosques,  with  their 
domes  and  minarets,  give  it  a  fine  appearance  as  viewed  from  the  neighbouring  hiUs ;  but  on  approachhig  over  the 
level  plain,  the  plantations  by  which  it  is  environed  shroud  it  entirely  from  view.  Its  finest  building  is  a  grand  mosoue, 
of  the  Corinthian  order,  said  to  have  been  built  as  a  cathedral  church  by  the  Emperor  Heradius.  It  was  dedicated  to 
St  John  of  Damascus,  and  b  still  called  the  mosque  of  St  John  the  Baptist  by  the  Turks,  who  believe  that  in  the 
latter  days  Jesus  shall  descend  thereon,  and  from  ita  summit  reouiro  the  adnesion  of  all  hb  followers  to  the  Moslem 
fiuth.  The  dty  b  surrounded  by  an  old  wall  of  sun-dried  brick,  strengthened  with  towers ;  but  thb  wall  has  fallen 
to  decay,  and  the  town  has  so  greatir  extended  beyond  its  limits,  that  me  number  of  houses  without  the  wall  g[ieatly 
exceeds  that  within.  The  houses  in  the  city  have  flat  roofs,  while  those  in  the  suburbs  have  domes.  Damascus  is  said 
to  contain  five  hundred  mansions  entitled  to  be  called  palaces ;  and  the  general  splendour  of  its  houses  b  much  extolled 
in  the  East  But  little  of  thb  b  visible  in  the  streets,  which  in  general  present  waUs  of  mud  or  sun-dried  brick,  which 
fill  the  narrow  streets  with  dust  in  dry  weather,  and  render  them  perfiBct  quagmires  when  it  rains.  The  houses  themselves 
are  built  with  the  same  materiab,  although  stone  might  be  easily  obtained  fVom  the  adjoining  mountains.  The  streets 
present  scarcely  any  windows,  and  only  low  and  mean-looking  doors ;  but  these  often  conduct  to  large  interior  courts 

Cved  wHh  marble,  refreshed  by  gushing  fountains,  and  surrounded  by  apartments  ornamented  and  furnished  in  the 
it  and  ridhest  oiiental  taste.  The  thiisty  Arabs  from  the  Desert  regard  Damascus  with  rapture,  and  are  never  tired 
of  expatbting  on  the  freshness  and  verdure  of  its  orchards,  the  variety  and  richness  of  its  fruits,  and,  more  than  all,  its 
numerous  streams,  and  the  deamess  of  its  riUs  and  fountains.  There  b  a  tradition,  that  Mohammed,  coining  to  the 
dty,  viewed  it  witii  great  admiration  from  the  mountain  Salehie,  and  then  turned  away,  refusing  to  approach,  with 
the  remark,  that  th^  was  but  one  Paradise  designed  for  man,  and  he  was  determined  that  kit  uiould  not  be  in  this 
world ;  but  there  b  no  historical  foundation  for  thb  story.  Damascus  b  about  six  miles  in  circumference,  and  its 
population  b  estimated  by  Bfr.  Buckingham  at  143,000 ;  of  whom  90,000  are  native  Syrian  Arabs,  10,000  Turks,  15,000 
Jews,  and  25,000  Christians.  But  Dr.  Kichardson  does  not  estimate  the  Christian  population  at  more  than  12,000. 
Damascus  b  the  rendesvous  of  many  thousand  pilgrims  who  proceed  to  Mecca  in  one  great  body  ever^  year,  and  many 
of  whom  make  a  considerable  stay  before  the  caravan  departs,  and  most  of  whom  unite  commercial  witii  religious 
objects,  loading  their  beasts  with  the  produce  of  their  own  countries,  which  they  dispose  of  on  the  road,  bringing  back 
in  the  same  manner  the  products  of  India,  received  from  Jidda,  the  port  of  Mecca.  Thb  has  contributed  greatiy  to  the 
prosperity  of  Damascus,  which  b  also  the  emporium  of  an  extensive  caravan  trade  with  the  ports  of  the  Mediterranean 
on  the  west,  and  with  Bagdad  on  the  east  Damascus  has  obtained  fame  for  some  of  its  manufactures.  The  fine 
temper  of  iu  iwoid-bladee  has  long  been  proverbial.    Thb  reputation  has,  however^  of  late  years  much  dedined  |  but 
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the  Damaieenes  tiill  ezcell  in  the  art  of  inlaying  metali  with  gold.    The  mannfiMtiife  of  the  kind  of  silk  called 
«  Damask,*'  originated  here. 

It  would  seem  from  1  Kings  xi.  23,  24,  that  Damascus  first  hecame  in  the  time  of  Dafid  or  Solomon  the  capital  of 
aa  independent  kingdom,  which  afterwards,  as  the  **  kingdom  of  Syria,"  was  engaged  in  fiequent  wars  with  the  Jews. 
It  was  ultimately  annexed  to  the  empire  of  Assjrna,  and  afterwards,  with  the  rest  of  Western  Asia,  passed  to  the  Greeks 
then  to  the  Romans,  and  at  last  to  tne  Arabians,  under  whom  Damascus  became  for  a  time  the  capital  of  the  khalifat 
when  Moawiyah,  its  governor,  assumed  that  office,  in  opposition  to  All.  It  underwent  many  changes  during  the  dis- 
oidera  of  the  middle  ages,  and  was  finally  conquered,  along  with  all  Syria,  by  the  Sultan  Selim.  In  the  late  war 
between  the  Porte  and  the  Pasha  of  Egypt,  Damascus  was  taken  by  the  troops  of  the  latter,  under  his  son  Ibrahim 
Pasha,  and  it  sbU  remains  subject  to  his  authoritjr,  having  been  ceded  to  him  by  the  treaty  of  peace  in  1833.  The 
inhabitants  of  Damascus  have  the  reputation  of  being  the  most  haughty  and  intolerant  people  of  Turkey,  but  the  mea- 
sures of  Mehemet  Ali  have  already  t«ided  greatly  to  subdue  or  control  their  former  spirit 

17.  ^  Falley  of  SAooeA*"— Supposed  to  be  the  same  as  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  mentioned  by  Joel  (iil  2, 12).  See 
Note  on  that  text 

18.  **  SaiemT  (peace). — ^This  town  is  supposed  to  be  the  same  that  afterwards  attained  such  eminence  under  the  name 
of  Jerusalem,  which  b  called  Salem  by  David  in  Psalm  Ixxvi.  1,  2.  As  this,  although  highly  probable,  is  not  certain,  a 
geoc^raphieal  and  historical  notice  of  Jerusalem  is  reserved  for  a  note  on  2  Sam.  v. 

91.  "  Cfive  me  iMe  permmt  and  take  the  pocdtJ* — It  would  seem  that  here  the  kine  claims  his  own  due,  and  allows 
Abram  his.  According  to  Arab  usage  Abram  had  an  undoubted  right  to  the  recovered  goods  and  cattle.  The  custom 
is,  if  an  enemy  has  spoiled  an  Arab  camp,  and  carried  away  some  of  the  persons  as  prisoners,  and  if  the  whole  be 
afterwards  recovered  by  another  party,  for  the  persons  to  be  restored,  but  for  the  property  to  remain  in  the  possession 
of  those  by  whom  it  was  recaptured.  This  elucidation,  which  has  esca|>ed  the  notice  of  annotators,  exalts  the  conduct 
of  Abram  m  declining  to  receive  his  due,  and  detracts  from  the  ^nerosity  for  which  the  king^  of  Sodom  has  obtained 
credit     Indeed  we  see  that  Abram  himself  admits  the  right  of  his  friends  to  that  which,  for  himself,  he  declined. 

22.  ''  /  have  lift  yp  mine  kancL^ — A  Hebraism  for  **  I  have  sworn,'*  derived  from  the  custom,  to  which  there  are  frequent 
allusions  in  the  Bible,  of  elevating  the  right  hand  in  the  act  of  taking  an  oath. 

23.  "  J^iom  a  thread  even  to  a  thoe-^aieket/* — ^This  seems  to  have  been  a  proverbial  expression  of  diminution.  On  the 
"  thread  "  it  is  useless  to  speculate,  aa  the  word  admits  of  so  many  applications.  But  the  word  <'  shoe"  first  occurs  here, 
where  it  probably  denotes  a  sandaL  We  shall  have  to  notice  both  sandals  and  shoes  hereafter.  It  is  probable  that  the 
**  shoe-latchet"  denotes  the  thong  which  fastened  the  sandal  to  the  sole  of  the  foot  Mr.  Roberts,  in  his  <'  Oriental  lUus- 
tiations,''  informs  us  that  when  a  man  amon^  the  Hindoos  is  accused  of  taking  away  some  valuable  article  belonging 
to  another,  he  repeU  the  charge  by  a  pieverbiaL  ezpzeaion,  laying,  '<  I  have  not  taken  away  even  a  piece  of  the  thong 
ol^ar  worn-out  landals.** 


LaiiD  OF  Bdom— >MouiiT  Sbb  m  tbb  distamcb.    F,  6. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 


1  God  eneourageth  Abram,  2  Abram  oomplaineth 
/or  want  of  an  heir.  4  God  promiseth  htm  a  son, 
and  a  multiplying  of  his  seed,  6  Abram  is  justi- 
fled  by  faith.  7  Canaan  is  promised  again,  and 
confirmed  by  a  sign,  \2  and  a  vision. 

After  these  things  the  word  of  the  Lord 
came  unto  Abram  in  a  vision,  saying,  Fear 
not,  Abram :  I  am  thy  shield^  and  thy  ex- 
ceeding *great  reward. 

2  And  Abram  said,  Lord  God,  what  wilt 
thou  give  me,  seeing  I  go  childless,  and  the 
steward  of  my  house  is  this  Eliezer  of  Da- 
mascus? 

3  And  Abram  said.  Behold,  to  me  thou 
hast  given  no  seed :  and,  lo^  one  bom  in  my 
house  is  mine  heir. 

4  And,  behold,  the  word  of  the  Lord 
came  unto  him,  saying.  This  shall  not  be 
thine  heir ;  but  he  that  shall  come  forth  out 
of  thine  own  bowels  shall  be  thine  heir. 

5  And  he  brought  him  forth  abroad,  and 
said.  Look  now  toward  heaven,  and  tell  the 
stars,  if  thou  be  able  to  number  them  :  and 
he  said  unto  him,  ^  So  shall  thy  seed  be. 

6  And  he  •  believed  in  the  Lord  ;  and  he 
counted  it  to  him  for  righteousness. 

7  And  he  said  unto  him,  I  am  the  Lord 
that  brought  thee  out  of  Ur  of  the  Chaldees, 
to  ffive  thee  this  land  to  inherit^it. 

§  And  he  said.  Lord  God,  whereby  shall 
I  know  that  I  shall  inherit  it  ? 

9  And  he  said  unto  him.  Take  me  an  hei- 
fer of  three  years  old,  and  a  she-goat  of  three 
years  old,  and  a  ram  of  three  years  old,  and 
a  turtle-dove,  and  a  young  pigeon. 

10  And  he  took  unto  mm  all  these^  and 


divided  them  in  the  midst,  and  laid  each 
piece  one  against  another:  but  the  birds 
divided  he  not. 

11  And  when  the  fowls  came  down  upon 
the  carcases,  Abram  drove  them  away. 

12  And  when  the  sun  was  going  down, 
a  deep  sleep  fell  upon  Abram;  and,  lo^  an 
horror  of  great  darkness  fell  upon  him. 

13  And  he  said  unto  Abram,  S[now  of  a 
surety,  that  thy  *  seed  shall  be  a  stranger  in 
a  land  that  is  not  theirs,  and  shall  serve 
them ;  and  they  shall  afflict  them  four  hun- 
dred years ; 

14  And  also  that  nation,  whom  thej^  shall 
serve,  will  I  judee :  and  afterward  shall 
they  come  out  with  great  substance. 

15  And  thou  shalt  go  to  thy  fathers  in 
peace ;  thou  shalt  be  buried  in  a  good  old 
age. 

16  But  in  the  fourth  generation  they  shall 
come  hither  again :  for  the  iniquity  of  the 
Amorites  is  not  yet  fulL 

17  And  it  came  to  pass,  that,  when  the 
sun  went  down,  and  it  was  dark,  behold  a 
smokinff  furnace,  and  'a  burning  lamp  that 
passed  between  those  pieces. 

18  In  the  same  day  the  Lord  made  a 
covenant  with  Abram,  saying,  'Unto  thy  seed 
have  I  given  this  land.,  from  the  river  of 
Egypt  unto  the  great  river,  the  river  Eu- 
phrates : 

19  The  Kenites,  and  the  Kenizzites,  and 
the  Kadmonites, 

20  And  the  Hittites,  and  the  Perizzites, 
and  the  Bephaims, 

21  And  the  Amorites,  and  the  Canaan- 
ites,  and  the  Girgashites,  and  the  Jebusites. 


tPMl.16.5.        •Horn.  4.8. 


•Rom.4.3.    Galat.3.6.    James S. 83.  «AeU7.6. 

•  Chmp.  IS.  17.  and  la  15,  and  96. 4.    Dent.  34. 4. 


*  Bfth.  a  iamp  0/Jire. 


Jeroboam  are 
that  of  fuU 


Verse  3.  **  One  bom  m  mjf  Jumte  it  mine  heir,** — ^Thai  is,  one  of  liis  house-born  slaves.  See  note  on  chap.  xiv.  14.  In 
Mohammedan  Asia  the  slaves  termed  ^  house-bom"  are  regarded  with  peculiar  esteem.  They  form  part  of  their 
master's  family,  and  their  welfare  is  an  object  of  his  peculiar  care.  They  are  the  most  attached  of  his  adherents,  and 
often  inherit  a  larse  share  of  his  wealth.  It  is  sometimes  the  practice  of  childless  persons  to  adopt  a  favourite  slave 
of  this  class  as  Uieir  own  child  and  heir ;  or  sometimes  they  purchase  promising  boys  when  young,  and  after 
havine  brought  them  up  in  their  own  faith,  formally  adopt  them  as  their  cnildren.  Abram  does  not  seem  to  have 
thought  of  his  nephew  Lot  as  his  heir. 

9.  **  Heifer^  (Ej/ZoA)— is  often  rendered  ''calf;"  especially  when  those  idolatrous  images  set  up  by  Jc 
alluded  to.  It  seems  to  have  been  applicable  to  the  young  of  the  ox  kind,  from  the  time  of  its  birth  to 
maturity. 

**  Ske-^oai,** — Domestication  has  produced  many  varieties  in  th^  goat  (Copra  kircmt),  in  respect  of  colour,  length  and 
fineness  of  the  hiur,  in  the  sise,  and  even  in  the  number  of  its  horns.  The  gloats  of  Anffora  yield  a  hair  remarl^ble  for 
its  softness  and  silky  nature.  Those  of  Thibet  have  become  celebrated  for  a  wool  of  admirable  fineness,  which  ctows 
among  the  hair,  and  furnishes  the  material  for  the  manufacture  of  the  Cashmere  shawls.  A  race  found  in  Upper 
li^nrpt  has  the  hair  short,  the  forehead  rounded  or  hemispheric,  and  the  under-jaw  projecting  beyond  the  upper.  Those 
of  Guinea  are  very  diminutive  in  their  stature,  and  have  the  horns  turned  back,  and  placed  close  to  the  head.  A 
variety  seen  by  some  travellers  iu  Syria  presents  a  pair  of  ears  which  are  said  to  hang  low  enough  to  touch  the  ground 
while  the  animal  is  feeding.  We  have,  therefore,  a  curious  correspondence  between  the  Syrian  goat  and  the  Sjyriaa 
sheep  in  the  developement  of  their  ears. 

**  A  ram ''  (Heb.  oiQ.— This  term  b  applied  to  the  stag  or  hart,  but  on  this  occasion  denotes  the  ram,  since  we  have 
no  reason  to  think  that  any  of  the  deer  kmd  were  ever  offered  in  sacrifice ;  juit  m  the  word  mtma  in  Arabic  lignifies  « 
fawn  or  a  gazelle,  as  well  as  a  ihe-goat 
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''.PSffM*  C^MMi/)  may  be  vmdantood  at  a  ^oong  bird  of  the  dove  kind.  Aceordin^  to  a  general  rule  the  young  west 
raqniied  in  preferenee  to  the  old  on  all  occasioni  of  sacrificial  oblation. 

10.  **  Divided  thim  m  the  wudti,** — ^This  yery  solemn  form  of  ratifying  a  covenant  is  again  particularly  mentioned  in 
Jer.  zsodr.  18.  It  conabted  in  cnttin?  the  throat  of  the  victim,  and  pourine  out  its  blood.  The  carcase  was  then 
divided,  lengthwise,  as  nearly  as  poesible  into  two  equal  parts,  which  being  placed  opposite  to  each  other  at  a  short 
distance,  the  covenanting  parties  approached  at  the  opposite  ends  of  the  passage  tnus  formed,  and  meeting  in  tiie 
middle  took  the  customaiy  oath.  The  practice  was  by  no  means  peculiar  to  the  Hebrews.  Traces  of  it  may  be  found 
in  the  Greek  and  Boman  writeis,  and  in  the  accounts  of  travellers. 

18.  "  Biver  of  Effypt^-^On  the  first  view  it  would  seem  that  the  Nile  must  be  here  intended,  and  that  river  is  doubt- 
leea  in  some  places  indicated  by  this  phrase.  But  there  is  so  much  difficulty  in  concluding  that  the  Nile  is  in  tMit  and 
every  other  passage  intended  by  the  **  river  of  £g3rpt,^  that  Dr.  Wells  and  others  incline  to  the  opinion  that  it  denotes 
a  small  river  at  no  considerable  distance  south  of  Ghiza.  Thus  (in  Josh.  xv.  47)  such  a  position  seems  veiy  distinctly 
indicated,  for  in  statine  the  cities  forming  the  inheritance  of  Judi^,  the  account  mentions  *'  Ashdod,  and  her  towns  and 
lier  Tillages,  Gaxa,  wiUi  her  towns  and  her  villages,  Junto  the  river  of  Bgypt,  and  the  great  sea,  and  the  border  thereof!** 
This  river  is  also  in  many  places  mentioned  as  the  actual  southern  boundary  of  the  allotted  country  of  the  Israelites, 
which  the  Nile  never  was.  If  the  Nile  were  meant  in  this  place,  the  Euphrates  would  scarcely  be  distinguished  from  it 
as  "  the  great  liver,**  which  would  imply  that  the  other  was  not  great  The  comparison  of  different  texts  will  render 
it  more  &an  probable  that  the  term  denotes  a  stream  falling  into  the  Mediterranean  a  littie  below  Gaxa,  and  forming 
the  soothem  limit  of  Judah,  and  consequently  of  all  the  land  of  Israel.  In  the  situation  indicated,  Dr.  Richardson 
cioased  the  dry  bed  of  a  river  thirty  yards  wide,  called  '*  Oadi  Gaza."    There  was  stagnant  water  in  several  places. 

^  "  Vre  great  river  EuphndeM*^ — (See  note  on  chap.  IL) — ^This  noble  stream  is  frequenUy  mentioned  as  *<  the  g^reat 
river  '*  in  the  Scriptures,  and  it  is  fully  entitled  to  such  a  distinction.  It  rises  in  two  widely-sei)arated  sources,  oue  in 
the  elevated  region  near  Erzeroum,  and  the  other  near  the  town  of  Bayaxid  on  the  Persian  frontier.  The  former  takes 
immediately  the  name  of  **  Frat,"  and  its  course  is  nearly  south-west ;  the  other,  called  ''  Murad,"  has  a  course  less 
southwardly  than  the  other,  and  is  much  the  nobler  stream  of  the  two.  Their  junction  takes  place  in  the  recesses  of 
the  Taurus,  near  the  town  of  KebbaiL  After  having  pierced  the  mountains  the  river  continues  its  south-westerly  course 
as  if  towards^he  Mediterranean ;  but,  being  repelled  by  the  mountains  near  Samosata,  it  makes  a  slight  inclination  to 
the  south-east,  and  afterwards  more  decidedly  takes  that  direction,  and  pursues  it  until  it  ultimately  joins  the  Tigris 
at  Koma  in  Irak  ArabL  The  united  stream  then  takes  the  name  of  Shat-nl-Arab,  or  River  of  the  Arabs ;  and  finally 
enters  the  Persian  Gulf  above  seventy  miles  bcdow  the  city  of  Bussora.  The  total  course  of  this  fine  river  is  estimated 
at  1 400  miles.  Its  breadth  from  Bir  to  its  junction  with  the  Tigris  varies  from  300  to  450  yards,  though  it  is  occa- 
sionally less  than  200 ;  and  at  times,  where  islands  occur  in  the  mid-stream,  widens  to  800  yards,  or  even  three-quarters 
of  a  mile.  Its  stream  flows  at  the  rate  of  five  miles  an  hour  in  the  season  of  flood,  but  at  other  times  it  is  rather  under 
than  above  three  miles  an  hour  in  much  the  larser  portion  of  its  course.  The  rise  of  the  Euphrates  begins  in  March 
and  continues  to  the  begiiming  of  June,  at  which  time  there  is  nowhere  less  than  12  feet  depth  of  water,  or,  as  some 
say,  16  feet.  In  the  low  season  the  general  depth  of  the  river,  with  the  exception  of  fords  and  rocks,  may  be  stated  at 
from  6  to  10  feet.  In  describing  the  average  depth  of  water,  the  natives  are  accustomed  to  say  that  it  is  equal  to  the 
height  of  two  men.  In  many  ^rts,  however,  the  depth  of  water  is  18  feet,  even  in  the  low  season.  It  is  never  more 
than  150  miles  distant  from  the  Tigris,  and  at  a  short  distance  below  Bagdad  the  two  rivers  approach  so  nearly  as  20 
miles  to  each  other.  The  Euphrates  seems  the  nobler  stream  of  the  two,  but  does  not  appear  m  fact  to  have  a  larger, 
if  90  large,  a  body  of  water  as  the  Tigris.  Both  rivers  are  su^^ect  to  great  inundations  in  the  spring ;  but  that  of  the 
Tinis  begins  some  weeks  earlier  than  the  other,  in  consequence  of  the  more  southern  exposure  of  its  source,  and  the 
earlier  melting  of  the  snows.  When  the  Euphrates  is  at  its  height  it  overflows  the  surrounding  country ;  and  its 
waters,  filling  canals  dug  for  the  purpose,  tend  greatiy  to  facilitate  the  labour  of  agriculture  in  those  parts  of  it*  lower 
banks  which  are  under  cultivation*  In  some  parts  extensive  marshes  are  formed  by  this  inundation.  The  water  is 
lowest  in  the  months  of  November,  December,  January,  and  February,  but  sometimes  there  is  a  slight  increase  from  rain 
in  January.  The  river  is  navigable  from  Bir,  though  in  some  places  obstructed  bv  rocks ;  and  the  attempt  now  making 
by  England  to  ascertain  the  practicability  of  a  steam-communication  with  India  by  that  river  is  replete  with  most  im- 
portant consequences.  The  disturbed  state  of  the  country  prevents  any  navigation  of  the  river  by  natives  higher  than 
HiUah,  near  tiie  site  of  Babylon.  There  is  much  valuable  information  concerning  the  Euphrates  m  the  '  Report  of  the 
Select  Committee  on  Steam-Navigation  to  India.' 

19.  **  Kemie§^Kemxxiie9^Kadmomte$/*  &c — ^Ten  nations  are  here  mentioned,  but  only  seven  were  actually  subju- 
gated (see  Dent  viL  1).  It  is  hence,  with  great  probability,  supposed  that  the  redundant  three  had  by  the  time  of  the 
actual  conquest  become  incorporated  with  the  others.  The  three  not  included  in  the  subsequent  list  are  those  named 
above.    We  know  notlung  with  certainty  of  their  origin  or  geographical  pontion. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

1  Saraif  being  barren^  gweth  Hagar  to  Abram. 
4  Hagar,  ^ng  affiicted  for  despmng  her  mts- 
trcM,  runneth  away.  7  An  angel  sendeth  her 
back  to  submit  herseff,  1 1  and  tetleth  her  qf  her 
child,    15  Ishmael  ie  bom. 

Now  Sarai  Abram's  wife  bare  him  no  cliil- 
dren :  and  she  bad  an  handmaid,  an  Egyp- 
tian, whose  name  was  Hagar. 

2  And  Sarai  said  unto  Abram,  Behold 
now,  the  Lord  hath  restrained  me  from 
bearing:  I  pray  thee,  go  in  nnto  my  maid; 


it  may  be  that  I  may  'obtain  children  by 
her.  And  Abram  hearkened  to  the  voice 
of  SaraL 

3  And  Sarai  Abram's  wife  took  Hagar 
her  maid,  the  Egyptian,  after  Abram.  had 
dwelt  ten  years  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  and 
gave  her  to  her  husband  Abram  to  be  his 
Avife. 

4  ^  And  he  went  in  unto  Ha^ar,  and  she 
conceived :  and  when  she  saw  that  she  had 
conceived,  her  mistress  was  despised  in  her 
eyes. 


t  HthMlmUdmibyher. 
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5  And  Sarai  said  unto  Abram,  My  wrong 
be  upon  thee :  I  have  given  my  maid  into 
thy  boflom ;  and  when  sne  saw  tnat  she  had 
conceived,  I  was  despised  in  her  eyes :  the 
Lord  judge  between  me  and  thee. 

6  But  Abram  said  unto  Sarai,  Behold, 
thy  maid  is  in  thy  hand;  do  to  her  "as  it 
pleaseth  thee.  And  when  Sarai  'dealt  hardly 
with  her  she  fled  from  her  face. 

7  II  And  the  angel  of  the  Lord  found 
her  by  a  fountain  of  water  in  the  wilderness, 
by  the  fountain  in  the  way  to  Shur. 

8  And  he  said,  Haffar>  Sarai's  maid, 
whence  camest  thou,  and  whither  wilt  thou 
go?  And  she  said,  1  flee  from  the  &ce  of 
my  mistress  Sarai. 

9  And  the  angel  of  the  Lord  said  unto 
her,  Return  to  thy  mistress,  and  submit  thy- 
self under  her  hands. 

10  And  the  angel  of  the  Lord  said  unto 
her,  I  will  multiply  thy  seed  exceedingly, 
that  it  shall  not  1^  numbered  for  multitude. 


11  And  the  angel  of  the  Lord  said  unto 
her.  Behold,  thou  art  with  child,  and  shalt 
bear  a  son,  and  shalt  call  his  name  ^  Lsh- 
mael;  because  the  Lord  hath  heard  thy 
affliction. 

12  And  he  will  be  a  wild  man ;  his  hand 
will  be  against  every  man,  and  every  man*s 
hand  against  him ;  '  and  he  shall  awell  in 
the  presence  of  all  his  brethren. 

13  And  she  called  the  name  of  the  Lord 
that  spake  unto  her.  Thou  Gt>d  seest  me  : 
for  she  said.  Have  I  also  here  looked  after 
him  that  seeth  me  ? 

14  Wherefore  the  well  was  called  •  '^Beer- 
lahai-roi ;  behold,  it  is  between  Kadesh  and 
Bered. 

15  ^  And  Hagar  bare  Abram  a  son :  and 
Abram  called  his  son's  name,  which  Hagar 
beai;,  Ishmael. 

16  And  Abram  wcu  fourscore  and  six 
years  old,  when  Hagar  bare  Ishmael  to 
Abram. 


>  H«b.  ttiat whkh  Ufootf  i»  tMtu  ef4$. 


•  Heb.  ajlided  her.       «  That  is,  Oed  shaU  hear. 
7  That  is,  the  wU  of  him  that  liveth  and  seeth  me. 


9  Chap. SS.  18.         •  ChAp.24.62. 


Vene  1.  **She  had  m  handMMd,**'-'A  female  slave;  apparently  one  of  thoie '' maid-tervants"  whom  Abram  bad 
brought  from  Egr^pt.  The  female  slaves  among  the  Jews,  as  they  are  still  in  the  East,  are  wholly  under  the  control 
of  the  mistress  of  the  family. 

3.  **  To  be  he  iw/e."— The  Hebrew  word  pifgaek,  here  translated  "wife,"  is  frequenUy  m  other  places  rendered  «  con- 
cubine.*' It  describes  a  wife  of  a  second  and  inferior  class.  Such  women  were  cotfsidered  wives,  inasmuch  as  the 
connexion  was  legal  and  customary ;  but  the  absence  of  certain  solemnities  and  contracts  of  dowry  marked  the  condition 
as  iiiferior,  thougn  not  in  itself  degrading.  The  children  did  not  inherit  the  property  of  the  father ;  who  usually  pro- 
vided for  them  in  his  own  life-time,  if  he  had  sons  by  the  principal  wife  or  wives  to  cUim  the  inheritatice.  We  thus 
find  Abram  providing  for  the  sons  of  his  concubines  Hagar  and  Keturah.  Things  are  still  much  the  same  in  the  East, 
where  similar  practices  are  legalized  by  tiie  Mohammedan  law.  That  law  allows  a  man  four  wives  of  the  first  class, 
and  does  not  restrict  him  as  to  slaves.  But  the  condition  of  a  slave  is  not  altered  as  such  by  the  manner  in  which 
she  lives  in  the  family  of  her  master.  The  sweeper  of  his  house  and  the  partner  of  his  bed  are  alike  liable  to  be  sold 
again  if  they  have  been  purchased ;  but  delicacy  prevents  this  right  from  being  often  exercised.  (See  Malcolm's  <  Histozy 
of  Persia.*)  So  we  see  that  Hagar  remained  a  ^bondwoman "  after  she  had  become  the  mother  of  Ishmael,  and  Sarai 
is  still  called  her  <<  mistress." 

7.  '*  AngelJ* — An  angel  is  here  mentioned  for  the  first  time.  Our  word  is  from  the  Greek  angeloe,  the  Hebrew  if 
melach,  both  words  denoting  simply  "  a  messenger."  The  term  is  used  very  indefinitely  in  the  Scriptures,  indicating 
sometimes  the  Deity  himself,  his  providence,  and  the  impersonal  agents  of  his  wilL  At  other  times  it  denotes  the  class 
of  superior  beings  to  whom  we  restrict  the  name  of  ^  angel."  In  many  places  it  is  applied  to  prophets  and  holy  men 
acting  under  divine  direction,  or  in  the  service  of  religion ;  and  it  is  also  extended  to  the  ministers  and  agencies  of  ths 
devil.  We  shall  note  in  our  progress  the  passages  which  illustrate  these  various  applications.  We  shaU  confine  our- 
selves in  such  remarks  to  what  the  Scriptures,  from  which  all  our  knowledge  of  the  subject  is  derived,  actually  teach, 
without  entertaining  the  elaborate  discussions  of  the  rabbins  and  the  schoolmen  concerning  the  creation  and  nature  of 
the  superior  intelligences  to  whom  the  name  "  angel"  is  more  peculiarly  assigned. 

'^Shur.** — It  appears  that  the  term  "wilderness,  or  "desert  of  Shur,"  here  and  elsewhere  denotes  the  sandy  tract  to 
the  west  of  Stony  Arabia,  extending  150  road  miles  between  Palestine  and  Egvpt,  and  having  the  Mediterranean  on 
the  north,  and  the  peninsula  of  Sinai  on  the  south.  The  common  caravan  road  between  Palestine  and  Egypt  still  lies 
through  the  heart  of  this  desert.    It  is  evident  that  it  was  Hagar^s  intention  to  return  to  her  own  country. 

11.  ''  Cali  ht$  ntune  Jtkmael^ — This  is  the  first  instance  of  a  name  ^ven  by  divine  direction  before  birth.  Many  such 
instances  occur  hereafter.  like  all  other  Hebrew  names  they  are  significant,  and  commonly  refer  to  some  charactemin^ 
circumstance  or  quality  of  mind  or  person.  For  the  sake  of  obtaining  such  significance,  names  were  sometimes  changS 
among  the  Hebrews,  and  other  oriental  nations,  as  we  shall  have  occasion  to  observe.  In  the  present  instance,  the  name 
Ishmael  is  composed  of  two  Hebrew  words  which,  in  combination,  denote  "  Gh)d  attend^  or  "  hears."  The  reason  of 
this  denunciation  is  given  in  the  text. 

12.  ''^  wild  man/* — ^The  original  has  here  a  force  which  is  lost  in  the  translation.  The  word  rendered  wild  (pheru) 
in  every  other  passage  where  it  occurs  denotes  a  wild  ass.  (See  Taylor's  <  Hebrew  Concordance.')  It  is  therefore 
obviously  intended  by  the  use  of  so  unusual  a  phrase,  which  may  be  rendered  "  a  wild  ass  man,"  to  indicate  an  analogy 

between  the  wildness  of  Ishmael  and  his  descendants  and  that  of  the  wild  ass.    Now,  if  we  turn  to  Job  xxxix.  5 8,  we 

find  a  splendid  description  of  the  habits  of  the  wild  ass,  and  it  is  equally  curious  and  surprising  to  trace  there  how 
minutely  the  description  applies  to  the  free,  wandering,  lawless,  pastoral,  marauding,  town-hating  Bedouins,  the  des«.*eut 
of  some  of  whose  tnbes  from  Ishmael  is  admitted  by  others,  and  gloried  in  by  themselves.  For  an  explanation  of  how 
fiuthe  Arabians  are  to  be  considered  the  descendants  of  Ishmael,  see  Note  on  chap.  zxv.  22—16.  Even  in  the  ordinary 
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IBDM  of  the  epithet  '^wild,''  then  if  no  people  to  whom  it  can  he  applied  with  more  propxiety  than  to  the  Arahe,  whe- 
ther used  in  reference  to  their  character,  modes  of  life>  or  place  of  habitation.  We  haye  seen  something  of  Arabs  and 
their  life,  and  have  always  felt  the  word  tot/J  to  be  precisely  that  by  which  we  should  choose  to  characterise  them.  Their 
chosen  dwelling-place  is  the  inhospitable  desert,  which  oflfers  no  attractions  to  any  other  eyes  but  theirs,  but  which 
is  all  the  dearer  to  them  for  that  very  desolation,  inasmuch  as  it  secures  to  them  that  independence  and  unfettered 
liberty  of  action  which  constitute  the  charm  of  their  existence,  and  which  render  the  minute  boundaries  and  demar- 
ratioxis  of  setUed  districts,  and  the  restraints  and  limitations  of  towns  and  cities,  perfectly  hateful  in  their  si^ht  The 
limplicity  of  th^  tented  habitations,  their  drees,  and  their  diet,  which  form  so  perfect  a  picture  of  primitive  usara 
as  diescribed  by  the  Sacred  Writers,  we  can  also  characterise  by  no  more  fitting  epithet  than  ''wild ;  **  and  that  epithet 
claims  a  still  more  definite  application  when  we  come  to  examine  their  continual  wanderings  with  their  flocks  and  nerds, 
their  constant  readiness  for  action,  and  their  frequent  predatory  and  aggressive  excursions  against  strangers  or  against 
each  other.    But  this  point  resolves  itself  into  the  ensmng  clause : 

**  Hit  lUmd  win  be  agamti  everjf  wum,  and  event  mum* 9  hand  agamai  htm," — ^This,  like  the  other  passages  in  reference  to 
Ishmael,  are  understood  to  apply  equally  to  cnaractense  his  descendants.  There  is  indeed  no  people  to  whom  this 
attaches  with  greater  truth  uian  to  the  Arabs ;  for  there  is  none  to  whom  aggression  on  all  the  world  has  so 
remaikably  become  a  condition  of  existence.  Enjoying  as  they  do  the  freedom  and  desolate  grandeur  of  their  desert 
patamony,  they  are  not  insensible  to  some  of  the  advantages  which  have  been  withheld  from  them ;  and  they  think  it 
but  fair  and  reasonable  that  they  should  obtain  by  violence  a  share  in  the  wealth  and  fertili^  of  the  world.  Hence 
plunder  forms  thdr  principal  occupation,  and  takes  the  chief  place  in  their  thoughts ;  and  their  aggressions  upon 
settled  districts,  upon  travellers,  and  even  upon  other  tribes  of  their  own  people,  are  imdertaken  and  prosecuted  witn  a 
fteliag  thai  thejr  have  a  right  to  what  they  seek,  and  therefore  without  the  least  sense  of  ^uilt  or  degradation.  Indeed 
the  character  of'^a  successful  and  enterprismg  robber  invests  a  Bedouin  with  a  high  distinction  in  his  own  eye§  and  in  the 

r!  of  his  people,  as  the  most  daring  and  cluvalrous  acts  could  win  among  the  nations  of  Europe.  The  operation  of 
piinciple  would  alone  suffice  to  verify  the  predictbn  of  the  text  But  bendes  this,  causes  of  variance  are  continually 
axiong  between  the  different  tribes.  Burckhardt  assures  us  that  there  are  few  tribes  which  are  ever  in  a  state  of  per- 
iSKt  peace  with  all  their  neighbours,  and  adds,  that  he  could  not  recoUedt  this  to  be  the  case  with  any  one  among  the 
Bumerous  tribes  with  which  he  was  acquainted.  Such  wars,  however,  are  seldom  of  long  duration ;  peace  is  easily 
Biade,  but  broken  again  upon  the  slightest  pretence. 

^  He  duJl  dwea  in  the  presence  ofaiUde  brethren,^ ^lAienXtf  ^  before,*'  or  '*  over  against  the  faces  of  all  his  brethxem** 
This  text  has  been  difl^ntly  understood.  Some  think  it  denotes  that  Ishmael's  inheritance  should  not  be  distant  from 
thai  of  his  brethren — understanding  not  only  his  natural  brethren,  the  sons  of  Abram  by  Sarah  and  Keturah,  but  his 
maternal  brethren  (nationally  understood)  the  Egyptians.  This  was  the  fiict.  Others  understand  it  to  refer  to  the  prac- 
tice among  the  Arabs,  for  related  clans  to  keep  as  much  as  possible  together  in  certain  districts  where  they  appreoend 
that  their  aggressions  on  others  may  provoke  strong  measures  of  retaliation.  There  are  some,  however,  who  confine  the 
psaage  to  fimnael  individually,  and  un4erstand  it  to  signify  that  he  would  be  of  such  a  mounting  spirit,  and  would 
acquire  such  conrideration  tha^  according  to  a  very  ancient  and  still  existing  custom,  wherever  he  went  he  would  be  in 
a  conation  to  expect,  or  insist,  that  the  tents  of  his  neighbours  and  people  should  be  turned  with  their  face«  towards 
his  own,  in  token  of  submission  and  of  readiness  to  watch  his  wilL  In  cnap.  xzv.  18,  it  is  said  that  ''he  died  in  the 
prewnce  of  all  his  brethren ; "  and  as,  in  the  chapter  preceding  that,  we  find  him  present  with  Isaac  at  the  interment 
of  Abraham,  it  is,  after  all,  likely  that  text  indicates  no  more  than  that  he  would  not  go  to  settle  in  remote  countries* 
bet  would  live  amon^  or  near  those  with  whom  he  was  connected  .by  the  ties  of  nature.  There  are,  however,  good 
tnthorities  for  each  of  the  other  opinions. 

13.  ^  And  the  caUed^  &c — ]>r.  Boothroyd's  translation  of  this  passage  from  the  corrected  text  removes  the  obscurity 
m  which  the  authorized  translation  leaves  it : ''  And  Hag^  called  the  name  of  Jbhovah,  who  had  spoken  to  her.  El  Roi, 
[the  visible  God]  ;  for  she  said, '  Did  I  not  here  see  him  visible,  by  me  V  Wherefore  the  well  was  called  Beer-lahai- 
nn  [the  well  of  the  living  Visible  One]."  The  custom  of  naming  places  after  circumstances  which  occurred  at  or 
near  them  would  appear  to  have  been  very  common,  not  only  among  the  Hebrews,  but  in  all  countries.  The  practiea 
still  prevails.  Our  geographical  nomenclature  abounds  in  such  names ;  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  denominationfl 
imposed  by  recent  discoveren  are  of  this  character.  It  seems,  firom  the  sequel,  that  Uagar  followed  the  directions  of  tha 
ngd,  and  returned  to  her  mistresi» 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

1  God  reneweih  the  covenant.  5  Abram  kU  name 
ii  dumped  in  token  of  a  greater  blessing.  10  Ctr< 
cumdsum  is  instituted.  15  Sarai  her  name  is 
€h(mged,  and  she  blessed.  1 7.  Isaac  is  promised. 
S3.  Abraham  and  Ishmael  are  drcumdsed. 

And  wlien  Abram  was  ninety  years  old  and 
nme,  the  Lord  appeared  to  Abram,  and  said 
unto  him,  I  am  the  Ahnighty  God;  'walk 
before  me,  and  be  thou  'perfect 

2  And  I  will  make  my  covenant  between 
me  and  thee,  and  will  multiply  thee  exceed- 
ingly. 

3  And  Abram  fell  on  his  face :  and  God 
talked  with  him,  saying, 

4  As  for  me>  behold^  my  covenant  is  with 


thee,  and  thou  shalt  be  a  father  of 'many 
nations. 

5  Neither  shall  thy  name  anv  more  be 
called  Abram,  but  thv  name  shall  be  Abra- 
ham; ^for  a  £Ei.ther  of  many  nations  have  I 
made  thee. 

6  And  I  will  make  thee  exceeding  fruit- 
ful, and  I  will  make  nations  of  thee^  and 
kings  shall  come  out  of  thee. 

7  And  I  will  establish  my  covenant  be- 
tween me  and  thee,  and  thy  seed  after  thee 
in  their  venerations,  for  an  everlasting  cove- 
nant, to  be  aGod  unto  thee,  and  to  thy  seed 
after  thee. 

8  And  I  will  eive  unto  thee,  and  to  thy 
seed  after  thee,  uie  land  *  wherein  tiiou  art  a 
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stranger,  all  the  land  of  Canaan,  for  an 
everlasting  possession ;  and  I  Avill  be  their 
God. 

9  ^  And  God  said  unto  Abraham, 
Thou  shalt  keep  my  covenant  therefore, 
thou,  and  thy  seed  after  thee  in  their  gene- 
rations. 

10  This  is  my  covenant,  which  ye  shall 
keep,  between  me  and  you,  and  thy  seed 
after  thee;  'Every  man  child  among  you 
s)iall  be  circiuncised. 

1 1  And  ye  shall  circumcise  the  flesh  of 
your  foreskin ;  and  it  shall  be  ^a  token  of  the 
covenant  betwixt  me  and  you. 

12  And  'he  that  is  eight  days  old  •shall 
be  circumcised  among  you,  every  man  child 
in  your  generations,  he  that  is  bom  in  the 
house,  or  bought  witJi  money  of  any  stranger,, 
which  is  not  of  thy  seed. 

13  He  that  is  bom  in  thy  house,  and  he 
that  is  bought  with  thy  money,  must  needs 
be  circumcised :  and  my  covenant  shall  be 
in  your  flesh  for  an  everlasting  covenant 

14  And  the  uncircumcised  man  child 
whose  flesh  of  his  foreskin  is  not  circum- 
cised, that  soul  shall  be  cut  off  from  his 
people ;  he  hath  broken  my  covenant 

15  ^  And  God  said  unto  Abraham,  As 
for  Sarai  thy  wife,  thou  shall  not  call  h^r 
name  Sarai,  but  Sarah  shall  her  name  be. 

16  And  I  will  bless  her,  and  give  thee  a 
son  also  of  her :  yea,  I  will  bless  her,  and 
^^  she  shall  be  a  mother  of  nations ;  kings  of 
people  shall  be  of  her. 

17  Then  Abraham  fell  upon  his  face,  and 
laughed,  and  said  in  his  heart,  Shall  a  child 
be  bom  unto  him  that  is  an  hundred  years 


old  ?  and  shall  Sarah,  that  is  ninety  years 
old,  bear  ? 

18  And  Abraham  said  unto  God,  O  that 
Ishmael  might  Uve  before  thee ! 

19  And  God  said,  "  Sarah  thy  wife  shall 
bear  thee  a  son  indeed;  and  thou  shalt  call 
his  name  Isaac :  and  I  will  estabUsh  my  co- 
venant with  him  for  an  everlasting  covenant, 
and  with  his  seed  after  him. 

20  And  as  for  Ishmael,  I  have  heard  thee : 
Behold,  I  have  blessed  liim,  and  will  make 
him  jfruitfiil,  and  will  multiply  him  exceed- 
ingly; "twelve  princes  shall  he  beget,  and 
I  will  make  him  a  great  nation. 

21  But  my  covenant  will  I  establish  with 
Isaac,  which  Sarah  shall  bear  unto  thee  at 
this  set  time  in  the  next  year.  5J^*%iiii 

22  And  he  left  off  talking  with  him,  and 
God  went  up  from  Abraham. 

23  ^  And  Abraham  took  Ishmael  his  son, 
and  all  that  were  bom  in  his  house,  and 
all  that  were  bought  with  his  money,  every 
male  among  the  men  of  Abraham's  house ; 
and  circumcised  the  flesh  of  their  foreskin 
in  the  self-same  day,  as  God  had  said  unto 
him. 

24  And  Abraham  was  ninety  years  old 
and  nine,  when  he  was  circumcised  in  the 
flesh  of  his  foreskin. 

25  And  Ishmael  his  son  was  thirteen 
years  old,  when  he  was  circumcised  in  the 
flesh  of  his  foreskin. 

26  In  the  selfsame  day  was  Abraham 
circumcised,  and  Ishmael  ms  son. 

27  And  all  the  men  of  his  house,  bom  in 
the  house,  and  bought  with  money  of  the 
stranger,  were  circumcised  with  him. 


•  Aeto7.a 


7  Acta  7. 8.    Rom.  4.11.  •  Vth,  a  tan  of  eight  dayg,  •LevitlS.S.    Liike8.9L    John  7. 93. 

19  lleb.  ike  »haU  h$c<me  nations.        "  Chap.  18. 10.  and  31. 9.         i»  Ch&p.  95. 16. 


Verse  3.  *'  Jbram/eil  oh  hu/aee,** — ^The  posture  assumed  by  Abram  ou  this  occasion  probably  resembled  one  of  ti.e 
seTeral  postures  used  by  the  Mohammedans  in  their  worship.  It  consists  in  placing  the  body  on  the  hands  and  knees — 
on  all  fours,  as  we  should  say— while  the  head  is  bent  down,  the  forehead  touching  the  ground.  This  posture  is  highly 
expressiye  of  the  deepest  humility  and  the  most  profound  adoration.  It  also  resembles  the  Aotow  usually  performed 
before  the  Smperor  of  China ;  and  which  is  so  well  known  to  us  in  consequence  of  the  refusal  of  Lords  Macartney  and 
Amherst  to  submit  to  it. 


^  Jbram—^Abraham/'^-The  change  is  ^preater  in  sense  than  in  sound.    Abram  means  ''exalted  father,*  or  ''the 
of  elevation  ;**  while  Abraham  is  considered  to  signify  ''the  father  of  a  great  multitude,"  being,  according  to  a 


5.  '< 
father 


Hebrew  usage,  an  abridgment  of  the  three  Hebrew  words  o^roi  hamon.  It  was' a  custom,  of  which  we  have  frequent 
instances,  for  a  prince  or  other  superior  to  bestow  a  new  name,  commonly  taken  from  some  remarkable  point  in  the  life 
of  the  person  who  receives  it  Thus  Pharaoh  changed  the  name  of  Joseph ;  another  E^rptian  king  that  of  Eliakim.. 
when  he  made  him  king  of  Judah ;  Nebuchadnezzar  those  of  Daniel  and  his  companions ;  and  oi^  Saviour  that  of 
Simon,  who  has  ever  since  been  better  known  as  Peter.  It  seems  that  the  new  name  sometimds,  as  in  the  case  of 
Abraham,  superseded  the  old  one  altogether,  and  that  in  others  it  is  taken  as  an  addition  to  the  former  name,  becoming 
a  sort  of  simame.  Thus  Peter,  after  receiving  his  new  name,  is  still,  on  some  occasions,  called  by  hb  previous  name  of 
Simon,  even  by  Christ  himself  and  sometimes  by  both—"  Simon  Peter."  This  is  still  the  case  in  the  East  Sometimes 
express  changes  of  name  are  niade,  and  at  other  times  characterizing  additions  are  bestowed  or  assumed,  which  often  ia 
the  end  become  sui>erseding  denominations,  as  in  the  case  of  Peter.  In  Persia,  frequent  examples  of  thb  kind  occur. 
One  of  the  most  striking  is  that  of  the  Peraan  king  Shah  Solyman,  who^e  reig^  commenced  m  1667  under  hia  proper 
name  of  Suffee.  But  its  first  years  being  marked  b^  public  and  private  calamities,  he  was  persuaded  that  there  was  a 
fatality  in  the  name  he  bore,  and  thai  a  change  of  it  was  necessary  to  turn  the  tide  of  misfortune.  He  accordiuglr 
assumed,  w'th  great  solemnity,  the  name  of  £lyman.  He  was  crowned  anew  under  that  name,  and  all  the  seals  and 
coins  which  bore  that  of  Suffeo  were  brckan,  as  if  one  king  had  died  and  another  succeeded.    Chaxdin,  whowas  present 
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liM  ^i?en  a  particular  account  of  this  coronation.  The  constant  change  of  name  by  the  po^es  on  their  election  to  the 
pontificate  is  perhaps  quite  as  good  an  illustration.  A  formal  change  of  the  name  given  m  infancy  does  not  now  often 
tiJce  place,  except  on  a  chanj^^  of  religion,  probably  because  the  common  names  hare  in  a  great  degree  ceased  to  be  ugni- 
ficant  and  characterizing,  bemg  mostly  taken  from  those  borne  by  eminent  men,  as  Ibrahim,  Ishmael,  Mohammed,  Ali,  &c 
But  changes  are  frequent  in  the  characterising  or  fanciful  epithets  given  or  taken  in  addition,  and  which,  in  the  absence 
of  a  system  of  simames  like  our  own,  serve  better  to  distinguish  individuals  than  the  proper  name,  and  often  acquire 
greater  prominence  in  practical  use.  It  will  be  useful  to  imderstand  this  distinction,  which  we  have  never  seen  clearly 
stated.  One  example  will  illustrate  this  point.  Saoud,  the  famous  Wahabee  chief,  had  a  roag^nificent  pair  of  musta- 
Chios,  whence  he  was  commonly  called  Abou  Schowdreb,  the  "  Father  of  Mustaehioi,"  by  which  he  was  as  often  addressed 
peivoually  as  by  his  proper  name,  and  which  therefore  operated  in  some  degree  as  a  change  of  name.  If  he  had  lost 
nb  mustachios,  some  other  characteristic  would  doubtless  have  been  found  to  distinguish  him  from  other  persons  of 
the  name  of  Saoud.  Oriental  history  affords'  instances  in  which  the  added  epithet  has  completely  superseded  the 
proper  name. 

10.  **  Every  man  child  among  ym  thall  be  drcumcited^* — ^This  command  was  re-enforce<l  br  the  law  of  Moses,  and  has 
been  carefully  observed  by  the  Jews  to  the  present  time.  It  is  impossible  to  ascertain  whether  such  a  rite  existed  in 
the  world  before  this  command.  But  Herodotus  speaks  of  it  as  a  custom  ancient  even  in  his  time,  and  which  existed 
in  several  nations,  particularly  the  Egyptians  and  Ethiopians.  It  does  not  appear,  however,  that  it  was  general  among 
the  Egrptians,  but  that  it  was  confined  to  the  priesthood  and  to  particular  professions.  Much  controversy  has  turned 
npon  the  point  whether  the  Egyptians  or  Hebrews  first  observed  the  rite ;  but  we  cannot  enter  into  it  here.  Bochart 
and  others  think  that  the  Egyptians  got  it  from  the  Arabians,  who  certainly  practised  circumcision,  doubtless  deriving 
the  custom  from  IshmaeL  But,  even  among  the  Arabians,  the  observance  of  the  rite  does  not  seem  to  have  been  considered 
essential  and  obligatory  until  it  was  made  so  by  the  law  of  Mohammed,  since  which  time  its  diffusion  has  been  co- 
extensive with  that  of  the  Mohammedan  faith,  and  is  a  practice  scarcely  less  rigidly  enforced  by  Moslems  than  by 
Jews.  It  is,  however,  a  custom  not  confined  to  oriental  nations.  As  Burder  notes  in  his  '  Oriental  Literature,'  thie 
Spaniards  found  a  sort  of  circumcision  prevalent  in  Mexico ;  it  has  also  been  practised  in  the  Australian  islands  and 
continent,  and  was  found  by  Captain  Cook  to  exist  in  the  Friendly  Islands.  According  t^  the  direction  in  verse  12,  the 
Jews  perform  the  ceremony  on  the  eighth  day  from  the  birth  of  the  child ;  but  as  Ishmael  was  thirteen  years  old  when 
circumcised  (verse  25),  the  Mohammraans  usually  postpone  it  to  that  age.  To  the  Jews  it  stands  much  in  the  same 
relation  as  baptism  to  Christians,  and  the  child  then  receives  its  name.  According  to  Calmet,  a  godfather  and  god- 
mother are  appointed  for  the  occasion^  the  former  of  whom  holds  the  infant  during  the  ceremony,  and  the  latter  carries 
it  to  the  synagogue  and  home  again.  It  may,  however,  be  done  at  home  if  the  parents  like.  The  law  nves  no  partir 
eular  directions  as  to  the  operator:  the  father  may  do  it  if  he  pleases ;  we  see  a  mother  performing  it  in  Exodus  iv.  25. 
But  the  operation  is  usuaUy  performed  by  some  experienced  person ;  and  it  is  considered  a  great  honour  to  be  a  cir- 
cumciser  {m»het).  If  the  child  seems  unable  to  bear  the  operation  on  the  eighth  day,  it  may  oe  deferred ;  and  if  the 
child  happens  to  die  before  that  day,  it  seems  that  the  operation  is  sometimes  perfomaied  after  death.  The  circumcision 
of  a  child  is  an  occasion  of  rejoicing  both  among  Jews  and  Mohammedans. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

1  Abraham  eniertcdneth  three  angels.  9  Sarah  is 
reproved  for  laughing  at  the  strange  promise, 
)7  The  destruction  qf  Sodom  is  revea^d  to  Abra- 
ham, 23  Abraham  maketh  intercession  for  the 
men  thereqf. 

And  the  Lord  appeared  unto  him  in  the 

Slains  of  Mamre :  and  he  sat  in  the  lent 
oor  in  the  heat  of  the  day ; 

2  ^  And  he  lift  np  his  eyes  and  looked, 
and  lo^  three  men  stood  by  him :  and  when 
he  saw  them,  he  ran  to  meet  them  from  the 
tent  door,  and  bowed  himself  toward  the 
ground, 

3  And  said.  My  Lord,  if  now  I  have  found 
favour  in  thy  sight,  pass  not  away,  I  pray 
thee,  from  thy  servant  : 

4  Let  a  little  water,  I  pray  you,  be  fetched, 
and  wash  your  feet,  and  rest  yourselves  under 
the  tree. 

5  And  I  will  fetch  a  morsel  of  bread,  and 
•comfort  ye  your  hearts ;  after  that  ye  shall 
pass  on :  for  therefore  '  are  ye  come  to  your 
servant  And  they  said.  So  do,  as  thou  liast 
said. 

6  And  Abraham  hastened  into  the  tent 
unto  Sarah,  and  said,  ^Make  ready  quickly 


three  measures  of  fine  meal,  knead  it,  and 
make  cakes  upon  the  hearth. 

7  And  Abraham  ran  imto  the  herd,  and 
fetched  a  calf  tender  and  ^ood,  and  gave  it 
unto  a  young  man ;  and  he  nasted  to  dress  it. 

8  And  he  took  butter  and  milk,  and  the 
calf  which  he  had  dressed,  and  set  it  before 
them ;  and  he  stood  by  them  under  the  tree, 
and  they  did  eat 

9  ^  And  they  said  unto  him.  Where  is 
Sarah  thy  wife  ?  and  he  said.  Behold,  in  the 
tent 

10  And  he  said,  I  will  certainlj  return 
unto  thee  according  to  the  time  of  life ;  and, 
lo, '  Sarah  thy  wife  shall  have  a  son.  And 
Sarah  heard  it  in  the  tent  door,  which  was 
behind  him. 

1 1  Now  Abraham  and  Sarah  were  old,  and 
well  stricken  in  age;  and  it  ceased  to  be 
with  Sarah  after  the  manner  of  women. 

12  Therefore  Sarah  laughed  within  her- 
self,  saying.  After  I  am  waxed  old  shall  1 
have  pleasure,  my  •  lord  being  old  also  ? 

13  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Abraham, 
Wherefore  did  Sarah  lau^h,  saying.  Shall  I 
of  a  surety  bear  a  child,  which  am 'old  ? 

14  Is  any  thing  too  hard  for  the  Lord  * 


I  Heh.ia.S. 
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At  the  time  appointed  I  will  return  unto 
thee,  according  to  the  time  of  life,  and  Sarah 
shall  have  a  son. 

15  Then  Sarah  denied,  saying,  I  lauehed 
not ;  for  she  was  afraid.  And  he  said.  Nay' 
but  thou  didst  laugh. 

16  ^  And  the  men  rose  up  from  thence, 
and  looked  toward  Sodom:  and  Abraham 
went  with  them  to  brin^  them  on  the  way. 

17  And  the  Lord  said.  Shall  I  hide  from 
Abraham  that  thing  which  I  do ; 

18  Seeing  that  Abraham  shall  surely  be- 
come a  great  and  miff  hty  nation,  and  all  the 
nations  of  the  earth  snail  be  ^blessed  in  him? 

19  For  I  know  him,  that  he  will  command 
his  children  and  his  houshold  after  him, 
and  they  shall  keep  the  way  of  the  Lord, 
to  do  justice  and  judgment ;  that  the  Lord 
may  bring  upon  Abraham  that  which  he 
hath  spoken  of  him. 

20  And  the  Lord  said.  Because  the  cry 
of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  is  great,  and  be- 
cause their  sin  is  very  grievous ; 

21  I  will  go  down  now,  and  see  whether 
they  have  done  altogether  according  to  the 


cry  of  it,  which  is  come  unto  me ;  and  if  not> 
I  will  know. 

22  And  the  men  turned  their  faces  from 
thence,  and  went  toward  Sodom ;  but  Abra- 
ham stood  yet  before  the  Lord. 

23  ^  And  Abraham  drew  near,  and  said. 
Wilt  thou  also  destroy  the  righteous  with 
the  wicked  ? 

24  Peradventure  there  be  fifty  righteous 
within  the  city :  wilt  thou  also  destroy,  and 
not  spare  the  place  for  the  fifty  righteous 
that  are  therein  ? 

25  That  be  far  from  thee  to  do  after 
this  manner,  to  slay  the  righteous  with  the 
wicked:  and  that  the  righteous  should  be 
as  the  wicked,  that  be  far  from  thee :  Shall 
not  the  Judge  of  all  the  earth  do  right  ? 

26  And  tneLoRD  said,  If  I  find  in  Sodom 
fifty  righteous  within  the  city,  then  I  will 
spare  all  the  place  for  their  sakes. 

27  And  Abraham  answered  and  said. 
Behold  now,  I  have  taken  upon  me  to  speak 
unto  the  Lord,  which  am  but  dust  and 
ashes : 

28  Peradventure  there  shall  lack  five  of 
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the  fifty  righteous :  wilt  thou  destroy  all  the 
city  for  kuak  of  five  ?  And  he  said,  If  I  find 
there  forty  and  five,  I  will  not  destro}^  it 

29  Ana  he  spake  unto  him  yet  again,  and 
said^  Peradventure  there  shall  be  forty  found 
there.  And  he  said,  I  will  not  do  it  for 
forty^s  sake. 

30  And  he  said  unto  him.  Oh  let  not  the 
Lord  be  angry,  and  I  will  speak:  Perad- 
venture there  shall  thirty  be  found  there. 
And  he  said,  I  will  not  do  it,  if  I  find  thirty 
there. 


31  And  he  said.  Behold  now,  I  have  taken 
upon  me  to  speak  unto  the  Lord:  Perad* 
venture  there  shall  be  twenty  found  there. 
And  he  said,  I  will  not  destroy  it  for  twenty's 
sake. 

32  And  he  said.  Oh  let  not  the  Lord  be 
angry,  and  I  will  speak  yet  but  this  once : 
Peradventure  ten  shall  be  found  there.  And 
he  said,  I  will  not  destroy  it  for  ten's  sake. 

33  And  the  Lord  went  his  way,  as  soon 
as  he  had  left  commiming  with  Abraham : 
and  Abraham  returned  unto  his  place. 


Vene  1.  "H^taimike  tent-^ldor  m  tkt  heai  •ftht  cTay."— It  if  pleasing  to  follow  out  the  details  of  the  interestiiig 
picture  of  patriarchal  manners  which  this  chapter  offbis.  The  annotators  on  this  chapter  seem  to  haye  had  in  riew 
the  single  tent  of  Ahraham,  with  flocks  and  herds  feeding  around.  But  there  must  have  heen  many  tents  for  his 
numerous  dependents  and  serrants ;  while  the  bulk  of  his  cattle  were  probably  at  pasture  many  miles  distant.  Among 
the  Bedouin  tribes  it  is  the  duty  of  the  cldef  or  sheikh  to  entertain  strangers,  and  as  the  custom  requires  them  to  stop 
at  the  first  tent  they  reach,  the  sheikh'b  tent  is  usually  pitched  so  as  to  be  the  first  in  that  direction  from  which 
strangers  most  commonly  arrive.  This  custom  would  account  for  Abraham's  being  the  first  to  perceive  the  strangers 
as  he  sat  hi  the  shade  of  his  tent-door  to  enjoy  any  air  that  mi^ht  be  stirring,  while  the  heat  of  the  day  tendered  Ihe 
interioT  of  the  tent  too  dose  and  sultir  to  be  conveniently  occupied.  In  the  heat  of  the  day  the  external  shade  of  the 
tent  is  much  more  cool  and  pleasant  than  the  interior. 

2i  ^  Rtm  to  meet  /Afm."— This  and  other  passages  in  the  Bible  may  be  illustrated  by  the  gradations  of  Persian 
etiquette.  When  a  Persian  is  visited  by  a  very  superior  person  he  crosses  the  open  court  of  his  house,  and  receives 
him  at  the  street-door ;  if  decidedly  superior,  but  not  ff  reaUy  so,  he  rises  hastily  and  advances  to  receive  his  visiter  at 
the  entrance  of  the  room ;  if  the  visiter  be  an  equal,  he  simply  rises  from  his  seat  on  his  entrance ;  and  if  an  inibrior, 
he  only  makes  the  motion  of  rising. 

"Bomed  kimtelf  toward  the  ground/*— T)m  posture  is  frequently  mentioned  as  being  used  in  the  presence  of  superiors, 
ind  is  no  doubt  the  same  as  that  of  David,  wno  <' stooped  with  his  face  to  the  earth,  and  bowed  himself"  before  SmI 
(1  Sam*  zziv.  8).  Mr.  Morier  is  probably  right  in  supposing;  that  this  form  of  obeisance  is  the  same  which  the  Persiaaa 
of  the  present  day  use  in  approaching  their  king.  It  consists  in  bowing  so  as  to  bring  the  upper  part  of  the  body  at 
light  angles  with  the  lower,  the  han<u  resting  on  the  knees,  and  the  legs  somewhat  asunder. 

4.  *^  Wa$k  pour  /eef."— Water  for  the  feet  is  a  necessary  and  most  grateful  part  of  hospitalitir  in  the  East  Where 
the  people  wear  sandals,  which  are  intended  only  to  protect  the  soles,  the  feet  soon  become  foul  and  parched ;  and  to 
have  the  feet  and  ancles  bathed  is  the  most  gratif^g  of  refreshments  after  that  of  quenching  thirst  llie  office  is 
ssoally  performed  by  servants.  Mr.  Boberts  mentions,  that  in  passing  through  Hindoo  villages  it  is  common  to  see 
this  omee  performed  for  the  weary  traveller.  In  the  sandy  deserts  of  i&abia  and  the  bordering  countries  no  covering 
im  the  feet  can  prevent  the  necessity  for  this  refreshment  at  the  end  of  a  daj*s  ioumejr.  The  fine  impalpable  sand  or 
dust  penetrates  all  things,  and,  with  the  perspiration,  produces  an  itching  and  feverish  irritation,  wnich,  next  to  the 
qoenciiin^  of  his  thirst,  it  is  the  first  wish  of  a  traveUer  to  allay ;  and  to  uncover  his  feet,  and  to  get  water  to  wash 
man,  is  a  prime  object  of  attention.  If  sandals  only  are  used,  or  the  feet  are  entirely  without  defence,  it  becomes  stiU 
mtm  necenaiy  to  wash  them  after  a  journey* 

6.  **  Knead  it  and  make  eaie$  upon  the  hearth,^ — It  seems  very  strange  to  us  that  in  such  an  establishment  as  that  of 
the  patriarch  there  was  not  read^  baked  bread  for  the  strauj^rs.  But  the  fact  is,  that  in  the  East,  to  this  day,  so 
rnncn  bread  and  no  more  than  inll  suffice  for  the  household  is  baked  daily,  as  the  common  bread  will  not  keep  good 
longer  than  a  day-  in  a  warm  climate.  They  also  prefer  bread  when  it  is  new.  In  the  East,  it  is  only  in  large  towns 
that  there  are  baijEers  by  trade.  In  villages  and  camps  every  family  bakes  its  own  bread ;  and  while  journeying  in  the 
East  we  always  found  that,  except  in  towns,  the  women  of  the  families  which  entertained  us  always  went  to  work 
immediatel J  after  our  arrival,  kneading  the  dough  and  baking  **  cakes^"  generally  in  spacious  round  or  oblong  plates 
of  thin  and  soft  bread,  which  were  ready  in  an  astonishinffly  short  time.  We  have  ofl^  watched  the  various  processes 
with  peat  interest,  and  traced  the  analogies  they  afibnted  to  the  usages  recorded  in  the  Bible.  As  we  shaU  have 
occasion  to  describe  these  processes  in  notes  to  the  various  passages  wnich  refer  to  them,  we  shall  only  now  notice 
that  which  is  supposed  to  be  here  intended,  and  which  is  still  in  use  amon^  the  Arabs  and  other  people  ot  the  East  It 
if  done  W  kindhng  a  fire  upon  the  ground  or  hearth :  when  the  ground  is  sufficiently  heated  the  nre  is  removed  and 
the  doueh  placed,  and  being  covered  with  the  hot  ashes  and  embers  b  soon  baked,  although  not  so  rapidly  as  by 
some  other  processes,  the  cakes  beiuff  thicker  and  not  so  wide  as  those  in  most  common  use.  Another  process 
resembles  this,  except  tha^  instead  of  uie  bare  hearth,  a  circle  of  small  stones  is  arranged,  and  these  being  heated,  the 
paste  is  spread  over  them,  and  then  overlaid  with  hot  cinders.  This  is  thinner  than  the  former,  and  is  only  used  by 
file  Arabs  for  their  morning  meal.  Sarah's  process  was  probably  the  first  mentioned.  It  may  seem  extraordinary  to  see 
a  lady  of  such  distinction  as  Sarah,  the  wife  of  a  powerful  chief,  occupied  in  this  menial  service.  But  even  now  this 
duty  devolves  on  the  women  of  every  household ;  and  among  those  who  dwell  in  tents,  the  wife  of  the  proudest  chief 
is  not  above  saperintending  the  preparation  of  the  bread,  or  even  kneading  and  baking  it  with  her  own  hands.  Tamar, 
the  daughter  of  a  king,  seems  to  have  acauired  distinction  as  a  good  baker  of  bread  (see  2  Sam.  xiiL  5 — 10) ;  and 
there  are  few  of  the  heavy  duties  which  fall  upon  the  women  of  the  East  which  they  are  more  anxious  to  do  well, 
and  ^t  credit  for,  than  this.  It  is  amon^  the  Very  first  of  an  eastern  female's  aceomp&$kmentt.  The  other  duties  of 
the  utchen  still  often  devolve  upon  the  wives,  even  in  families  of  distinction.  When  I)r.  Bichardson  was  at  Jerusalem 
he  wai^  as  a  physician,  consulted  about  the  complaints  of  the  ladies  of  a  Turk  of  hiffh  consideration,  called  Omar 
Ifindk  **1  was  surmised,*  says  the  doctor,  ^  to  near  many  of  them  ascnbe  their  com^aints  to  fatigue,  which,  I  was 
>a£»iiiied,  axoM  frwn  tneir  employment  in  the  kitchsn.* 
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7.**  A  eiUf  tender  and  gtiod^-^^ett  again  the  European  reader  is  stnick  no  len  at  the  want  of  preparation  than  hy 
the  apparent  rapidity  with  which  the  matenaU  of  a  g^ood  feast  were  aupplied.  The  dou^h  was  to  he  kneaded  and  the 
hread  baked ;  and  the  meat  had  not  only  to  be  dressed  but  killed.  TheHact  is,  the  Onentals  consume  a  very  small 
quantity  of  animal  food ;  and  the  nomades,  with  theb  ample  flocks  and  herds,  less  than  other  Orientals.  In  our  own 
journeys  meat  was  never  to  be  found  ready  killed,  except  m  large  towns,  and  then  only  in  the  mornings.  There  was 
probably  not  a  morsel  of  meat  in  Abraham's  camp,  in  an]^  smipe  whatever.  The  uMiges  of  the  Aeneze  Arabs,  as 
stated  by  Burckhardt,  in  his  <  Notes  on  the  Bedouins,'  strinn^Iv  illustrate  this  entertainment  prepared  by  Abraham 
for  his  visitants ;  and  we  know  that,  with  some  unimportant  differences,  the  statement  applies  generally  to  other  Arab 
tribes.  Their  usual  fare  (called  ayeth)  consists  of  flour  made  into  a  paste,  and  boiled  with  sour  camel's  milk.  This  is 
their  daily  and  universal  dish ;  and  the  richest  sheikh  would  think  it  disgraceful  to  order  his  wife  to  prepare  .^y 
other  dish  merely  to  please  his  own  palate.  The  Arabs  never  indulge  in  animal  food  and  other  luxuriet  but  on  the 
occasion  of  some  great  festival,  or  on  the  arrival  of  a  stranger.  If  the  guest  is  a  common  person,  bread  it  baked  and 
served  up  with  the  (^sh ;  if  the  guest  is  a  i>erson  of  some  small  consequence,  coffee  is  prepared  for  him,  and  also 
the  dish  called  behatta  (rice  or  flour  boiled  with  sweet  camel's  milk),  or  that  called  fteta  (baked  paste,  kneaded  up 
thoroughly  with  butter) ;  but  for  a  man  of  some  rank,  a  kid  or  lamb  is  killed.  When  this  happens,  the  lamb  is  boiled 
with  bourgoul  (wheat  dried  in  the  sun  after  having  been  boiled)  and  camel's  milk ;  and  served  up  in  a  large  wooden 
dish,  around  the  edge  of  which  the  meat  is  placed.  A  wooden  bowl,  containing  the  melted  fat  or  the  animal^  is  put 
and  pressed  down  in  the  midst  of  Uie  boiled  wheat ;  and  every  morsel  is  dipped  into  this  melted  fat  before  it  is  swal- 
lowed. A  bowl  of  camel's  milk  is  freouently  handed  round  after  a  meal.  X^ow  in  this  account  of  the  Arab  mode  of 
entertaining  a  stranger  we  have  all  the  circumstances  of  Abraham's  entertainment,  if  we  change  his  ''calf  for  a 
sheep,  lamb,  or  kid.  Here  are  the  bread  newly  baked,  the  btiiler  and  the  mUk,  If  we  should  suppose  that  the 
process  of  boiling  the  choice  parts  of  the  calf  was  too  long  for  the  present  occasion,  we  may  conclude  that  the 
choice  parts  were  cut  up  into  small  hit^  and^  being  run  upon  small  spits  or  skewers,  broiled  over  the  fire :  this 
being  a  mode  very  common  in  the  East  of  preparing  a  ha^  meal  of  animal  food.  We  have  not  supposed  that 
the  animal  was  dressed  and  served  up  entire,  as  that  would  nave  required  more  time  than  the  haste  of  preparing 
a  meal  for  merely  passing  strangers  would  allow.  But  amongst  the  Arabs,  and  indeed  other  eastern  people,  it  is 
not  unusual  at  their  entertainments  to  serve  up  a  lamb  or  kid  uiat  has  been  roasted  or  baked  whole  in  a  hole  in  the 
ground,  which,  after  being  heated  and  having  received  the  carcase,  is  covered  over  with  stones.  It  is  less  usual 
now  in  the  East  to  kill  a  calf  than  it  seems  to  have  been  in  the  times  of  the  Bible.  The  Arabs,  Tories,  and  otheis 
think  it  monstrous  extravagance  to  kill  an  animal  which  becomes  so  large  and  valuable  when  full  grown.  Thb  con- 
sideration  seems  to  magimy  Abraham's  liberality  in  being  so  ready  to  kill  a  calf  for  the  stran^rs.  It  seems  to  us 
rather  revoltine  that  the  meat  should  be  dressed  and  eaten  so  immediately  after  beine  kille£  But  it  is  still  the 
custom  in  the  Eiost  to  dress  meat  very  soon  after  the  animal  has  been  killed,  and  very  often  before  Uie  warmth  of  life  has 
departed  from  it:  and  in  a  Journey  we  have  ourselves  oft^n  eaten  boiled  mutton  in  less  than  two  houxs  after  the  sheep 
had  been  killed ;  and  broued  mutton  in  a  much  shorter  time.  The  custom  doubtless  originated  in  the  heat  of  the 
climate,  which  precluded  meat  from  bein^  kept  long ;  and,  as  a  custom,  came  to  be  applied  in  seasons  and  regions 
where  ^e  originating  cause  did  not  immediately  o])erate.  Mr.  Roberts,  in  a  remark  on  1  Sam.  xxviiL  24, 25,  observes, 
that  in  India  the  natives  affect  to  be  disgusted  with  the  English  for  keeping  fowls  six  or  eight  hours  before  they  are 
cooked,  and  say  we  are  fond  of  eating  chettareyche,  i.  e.  dead  flesh.  ^  He  adds,  <'  There  are  some  Englishmen  who 
become  so  accustomed  to  these  things,  that  they  have  the  chicken  grilled,  and  on  their  table,  which  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  before  was  playing  in  the  yard.^ 

8.  *'  Butter/* — ^The  continual  mention  of  butter  as  an  independent  dish,  and  as  a  proverbial  sign  of  plenty,  is  calculated 
to  astonish  an  European  reader.  The  word,  as  used  in  the  Bible,  implies  butter  and  cream  in  various  states  of  con- 
sistence. Annotators  have  discussed  whether,  in  the  present  instance,  the  meat  was  dished  up  with  butter,  or  that  the 
latter  formed  an  independent  dish.  It  might  well  be  both,  or  either,  if  we  judge  from  present  Arab  usages,  which 
furnish  ample  illustrations  of  the  extraordinary  use  of  butter  among  the  Hebrews.  The  butter  is  usually  made  with 
the  milk  ofsheep  or  goats,  and  is  used  to  an  excess  which  it  seems  amaxing  that  the  human  stomach  can  bear.  All 
Arab  food,  considered  well  prepared,  swims  in  butter,  and  large  quantities  are  swallowed  independently  in  a  solid  or 
liquid  state.  Burckhardt  mentions  that  those  who  can  affbrd  sucn  a  luxury  swallow  every  morning  a  large  cup  full 
of  butter  before  breakfast ;  and  even  snuff  a  good  quantity  up  their  nostrils.  Some  tribes  welcome  a  guest  by 
pouring  a  cup  of  melted  butter  on  his  head.  Our  way  of  spreading  butter  thinly  on  bread  seems  the  height  of 
absurdity  to  them,  and  indeed  to  other  Asiatics.  When  they  do  eat  it  with  bread  at  all,  it  is  in  Uie  way  which  was 
taught  us  by  a  Bedouin,  who  observing  us  sitting  on  the  ground  and  refreshing  ourselves  wiUi  buttered  bread  and 
dates,  looked  compassionately  on  our  ignorance  of  the  true  use  of  butter,  and  to  give  us  a  valuable  lesson  on  the  sub- 
ject, commenced  breaking  on  a  thin  bit  of  bread,  about  the  size  of  a  crown  piece,  and  heaping  thereon  as  large  a  lump 
of  butter  as  it  would  support,  threw  it  into  his  mouth  with  great  satisfaction.  He  pursued  this  instruction  until  his 
rapid  i>ro^re88  towards  the  bottom  of  our  butter  skin  obliged  us  to  declare  ourselves  sufficiently  instructed.  Burck- 
hardt, in  allusion  to  the  extraordinary  use  of  butter  among  the  Arabs,  observes,  '*  the  continual  motion  and  exerdse  in 
which  they  employ  themselves,  strengthen  their  powen  of  digestion,  and  for  the  same  reason  an  Arab  will  live  for 
months  tosether  on  the  smallest  allowance ;  and  then,  if  an  opportunity  should  oiibr,  he  will  devour  at  one  sitting  the 
flesh  of  hfldf  a  lamb,  without  any  injury  to  his  health."  This  in  some  degree  accounts  for  the  eztraordinaiy  quan- 
tity of  food  which  here  and  elsewhere  we  find  prepared  for  a  very  few  persons ;  or  a  better  reason  perhaps  is  found  in 
the  existing  practice  throughout  Western  Asia  of  producing  at  entertainments  from  ^le  to  ten  times  the  quantity  of 
rhich  the  invited  guests  can  consume,  the  residue  going  to  feast  the  women  and  the  host  of  servants  and  depen 


food  which  the  invited  fpies^s  can  consume,  the  residue  going  1 

dents  which  men  of  consideration  support    It  is  the  same  in  camps,  where  a  g^reat  number  of  hungry  Arabs  or 

Tartars  get  some  benefit  from  the  feast  which  their  sheikh  or  some  wealthy  person  provides  for  a  stranger. 

**  Milk/* — Milk,  in  its  various  forms,  constitutes  a  principal  article  ox  diet  among  the  Arabs  and  other  pastoral 
tribes ;  and  also  enters  largely  as  an  ingredient  into  the  composition  of  their  prepared  dishes.  Many  tribes  live  almost 
exclusively  on  dates  and  imlk  meals.  Butter  has  been  mentioned,  and  cheese  will  claim  a  future  notice.  When  pa»- 
turage  is  good,  sweet  milk  is  handed  round  after  an  Arab  meaL  They  also  make  much  use  of  butteivmilk ;  and  coa- 
ffulated  sour  xnilk,  diluted  with  water,  is  in  very  general  use  both  among  the  Arabs  and  other  inhabitants  of  Western 
Asia.  Although  unpleasant  at  first  to  strangers,  the  natives  swallow  it  with  avidity,  and  it  is  really  famed  to  be  veiy 
refreshing  m  a  warm  climate.  Either  this  or  sweet  milk  is  probably  intended  in  the  text.  They  make  cream  by  the 
usual  process,  and  it  is  scarcely  inferior  to  that  of  Devonshixe.  From  the  frequent  mention  which  is  made  of  milk,  mUk 
meals  must  have  been  very  common  amonr  the  Hebrews,  who  seem  to  have  been  always,  even  in  their  settled  state, 
more  a  pastoral  than  an  agricultural  people.    In  Proverbs  zxvii  27,  goats^  milk,  of  course  undenrtood  in  its  prepare- 
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tioii%  is  mentioBed  as  a  prindpsl  article  of  diet  in  s  Hebrew  housohold.  The  milk  of  g^ats  is  perhaps  there  mentioned 
as  beinff  of  the  belt  quality.  It  is  decidedly  so  considered  in  the  East  The  Arabs  drink  camels*  milk  (see  note  on 
eh.  zzxii.  15.) ;  bat  all  their  batter  and  cheeie  is  made  with  the  milk  of  eoats  and  sheep,  which  are  milked  by  the 
women  every  momine  before  daybreak.  Cows'  milk,  where  it  is  to  be  had,  is  held  in  comparatively  little  esteem,  and 
is,  in  facty  muck  inferior  to  that  which  our  own  cows  produce ;  perhaps  because  these  animals  cannot  thrive  well  upon 
the  wild  and  often  scanty  pastures  of  those  regions. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

".  Lot  entertcdneth  two  angels,  4  The  vicious  So- 
domites are  stricken  with  blindness.  12  Lot  is 
sent  for  safety  into  the  mountains.  18  He  ob- 
iaineth  leave  to  go  into  Zoar.  24  Sodom  and 
Gomorrah  are  destroyed.  26  Lots  wife  is  a  pil' 
lor  qf  salt.  30  Lot  dwelleth  in  a  cave.  31  The 
incestuous  original  qf  Moab  and  Amman. 

And  there  came  two  angels  to  Sodom  at 
even ;  and  Lot  sat  in  the  gate  of  Sodom  : 
and  Lot  seeing  them  rose  np  to  meet  them  ; 
uid  he  bowed  himself  with  his  face  toward 
the  ground; 

2  And  he  said^  Behold  now,  my  lords, 
turn  in,  I  pray  you,  into  your  servant's 
house,  and  tarnr  all  night,  and  *  wash  your 
feet,  and  ye  shall  rise  up  early,  and  go  on 
your  ways.  And  they  said,  Way;  but  we 
will  abide  in  the  street  all  night. 

3  And  he  pressed  upon  them  greatly; 
and  they  turned  in  unto  him,  and  entered 
into  his  house ;  and  he  made  them  a  feast,  and 
did  bake  unleavened  bread,  and  they  did  eat 

4  ^  But  before  they  lay  down,  the  men 
of  the  city,  even  the  men  of  Sodom,  com- 
passed the  house  round,  both  old  and  young, 
aQ  the  people  from  every  quarter : 

5  And  they  called  unto  Lot,  and  said 
unto  him.  Where  are  the  men  which  came 
in  to  thee  this  night  ?  bring  them  out  unto 
us,  that  we  may  Imow  them. 

6  And  Lot  went  out  at  the  door  unto 
them,  and  shut  the  door  after  him, 

7  And  said,  I  pray  you,  brethren,  do  not 
so  wickedly. 

8  Behold  now,  I  have  two  daughters 
which  have  not  known  man ;  let  me,  I  pray 
you,  bring  them  out  unto  you,  and  do  ye  to 
them  as  it  good  in  your  eyes:  only  unto 
these  men  do  nothing ;  for  therefore  came 
they  under  the  shadow  of  my  roof. 

9  And  they  said.  Stand  back.  And  they 
said  again,  Tnis  one  fellow  came  in  to  so- 
journ, and  he  will  needs  be  a  judge :  now 
will  we  deal  worse  with  thee,  than  with  them. 
And  they  pressed  sore  upon  the  man,  even 
Lot,  and  came  near  to  break  the  door. 

10  But  the  men  put  forth  their  hand, 
and  pulled  Lot  into  the  house  to  them,  aud 
shut  to  the  door. 


1 1  And  they  smote  the '  men  that  were  at 
the  door  of  the  house  with  blindness,  both 
small  and  great :  so  that  they  wearied  them- 
selves to  find  the  door. 

12  ^  And  the  men  said  unto  Lot,  Hast 
thou  here  any  besides  ?  son  in  law,  and  thy 
sons,  and  thy  daughters,  and  whatsoever  thou 
hast  in  the  city,  bring  them  out  of  this  place : 

13  For  we  will  destroy  this  place,  because 
the  'cry  of  them  is  waxen  great  before  the 
face  of  the  Lord;  and  the  Lord  hath  sent 
us  to  destroy  it 

14  And  Lot  went  out,  and  spake  unto  his 
sons  in  law,  which  married  his  daughters^ 
and  said.  Up,  get  you  out  of  tliis  place ;  foi 
the  Lord  will  destroy  this  city.  But  he 
seemed  as  one  that  mocked  unto  his  sons 
in  law. 

15  ^  And  when  the  morning  arose,  then 
the  angels  hastened  Lot,  saying.  Arise,  take 
thy  wife,  and  thy  two  daughters,  which  *are 
here  lest  thou  be  consiimed  in  the  'iniquity 
of  the  city. 

16  And  •  while  he  Ungered,  the  men  laid 
hold  upon  his  hand,  and  upon  the  hand  of 
his  wiie,  and  upon  the  hand  of  his  two 
daughters;  the  Lord  being  merciful  unto 
him :  and  they  brought  him  forth,  and  set 
him  without  the  city. 

17  If  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  they  had 
brought  them  forth  abroad,  that  he  said. 
Escape  for  thy  life ;  look  not  behind  thee, 
neither  stay  thou  in  all  the  plain ;  escape  to 
the  mountain,  lest  thou  be  consumed. 

18  And  Lot  said  unto  them.  Oh,  not  so 
my  Lord : 

19  Behold  now,  thy  servant  hath  found 
CTace  in  thy  sight,  ana  thou  hast  magnified 
my  mercy,  whicn  tiiou  hast  shewed  unto  me 
in  saving  my  life ;  and  I  cannot  escape  to  the 
mountain,  lest  some  evil  take  me,  and  I  die : 

20  Behold  now,  this  city  is  near  to  flee 
unto,  and  it  is  a  little  one :  Oh,  let  me  escape 
thither,  (is  it  not  a  little  one  ?)  and  my  soid 
shall  live. 

21  And  he  said  unto  him.  See,  I  have 
accepted  ^thee  concerning  this  thing  also, 
that  I  will  not  overthrow  this  city,  tor  the 
which  thou  hast  spoken. 

22  Haste  thee,  escape  thither ;  for  I  can- 
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not  do  any  thing  till  thou  be  come  thither : 
therefore  the  name  of  the  city  was  called 
Zoar. 

23  ^  The  sun  was  "risen  upon  the  earth 
when  Lot  entered  into  Zoar. 

24  Then  *the  Lord  rained  upon  Sodom 
and  upon  Gomorrah  brimstone  and  fire, 
from  the  Lord  out  of  heaven ; 

25  And  he  overthrew  those  cities,  and  all 
the  plain,  and  all  the  inhabitants  of  the 
cities,  and  that  which  grew  upon  the  ground. 

26  ^  But  his  wife  looked  back  from  be- 
hind him,  and  she  became  a  pillar  of  salt. 

27  ^  And  Abraham  gat  up  early  in  the 
morning  to  the  place  where  he  stood  before 
the  Lord  : 

28  And  he  looked  toward  Sodom  and 
Gomorrah,  and  toward  all  Uie  land  of  the 
plain,  and  beheld,  and  lo,  the  smoke  of  the 
country  went  up  as  the  smoke  of  a  furnace. 

29  ^  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  God 
destroyed  the  cities  of  the  plain,  that 
God  remembered  Abraham,  and  sent  Lot 
out    of  the  midst  of  the  overthrow,  when 


he  overthrew  the  cities  in  the  which  Lot 
dwelt 

30  ^  And  Lot  went  up  out  of  Zoar,  and 
dwelt  in  the  mountain,  and  his  two  daughters 
with  him ;  for  he  feared  to  dwell  in  Zoar : 
and  he  dwelt  in  a  cave,  he  and  his  two 
daughters. 

31  And  the  firstborn  said  unto  the 
younger.  Our  father  is  old,  and  there  is  not 
a  man  in  the  earth  to  come  in  unto  us  after 
the  manner  of  all  the  earth : 

32  Come,  let  us  make  our  father  drink 
wine,  and  we  will  lie  with  him,  that  we  may 
preserve  seed  of  our  father. 

33  And  they  made  their  father  drink  wine 
that  ni^ht :  and  the  firstborn  went  in,  and 
lay  with  her  father ;  and  he  perceived  not 
when  she  lay  down,  nor  when  she  arose. 

34  And  it  came  to  pass  on  the  morrow, 
that  the  firstborn  said  unto  the  younger. 
Behold,  I  lay  yesternight  with  my  father  : 
let  us  make  him  drink  wine  this  night  also; 
and  go  thou  in,  and  lie  with  him,  that  we 
may  preserve  seed  of  our  father. 
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35  And  they  made  theiic  father  drink 
wine  that  night  also:  and  the  younger 
arose,  and  lay  with  him;  and  ne  per- 
ceived not  when  she  lay  down,  nor  wnen 
she  arose. 

36  Thus  were  both  the  daughters  of  Lot 
with  child  by  their  father. 


37  And  the  firstborn  bare  a  son,  and 
called  his  name  Moab :  the  same  is  the 
father  of  the  Moabites  unto  this  day. 

38  And  the  younger,  she  also  bare  a  son, 
and  called  his  name  JBen-ammi :  the  same  is 
the  father  of  the  children  of  Ammon  unto 
this  day. 


Verse  24.  "  The  Lord  rained,  •  ,hrtm$toiie  cundjire* ,  ,out  of  heaven*'^'— Aa  the  sacred  writer,  in  a  former  chapter,  men- 
tions that  the  vale  of  Siddim  was  full  of  bitumen  pits,  and  the  towns  must  have  been  situated,  as  it  were,  upon  a  mine  of 
that  combustible  matter,  many  interpreters  of  high  name  incline  to  the  opinion  that  it  does  not  in  any  respect  detract 
from  the  supernatural  character  of  this  awful  visitation,  to  conclude  that  the  Almighty  saw  fit  on  this  occasion  to 
employ  natural  agencies  in  effecting  the  purposes  of  his  will.  The  phrase,  '^  brimstone  and  fire,^  may  with  at  least 
equal  propriety  be  rendered,  **  bummg  brimstone  :*'  and  as  sulphur  is  found  abundantly  in  the  neighbouring  hills,  it  is 
conceived  that  it  was  ignited  by  lightning  or  supernatural  fire,  and  detached  aud  poured  down  like  ram  upon  the 
plain,  where  it  kindled  the  bitumen  already  existmg  there,  and  produced  a  combustion  and  explosion  which  over- 
whelmed the  cities,  and  wholly  changed  the  character  of  the  plain. 

25.  **Jnd  he  overthrew  those  ctttee,  and  all  the  platn^  &c. — This  seems  the  proper  place  to  nve  some  account  of  that 
remarkable  lake  which  we  are  expressly  informed  by  Moses  (cbap.xiv.3)  occupies  the  site  of  the  plain  or  valley  (of  Sid- 
dim) which  was  the  scene  of  the  above  most  awful  transaction.  This  lake  is  called  in  Scripture  by  the  names  of  the  '^  Salt 
Sea"  (Num.  xxxiv.  3 ;  Deut  iii.  17 ;  Josh.  xv.  5) ;  *'The  Sea  of  the  Plain"  (Deut.  iv.  49) ;  and  **the  East  Sea" 
(Esek.  xlvii.  18  ;  Joel  ii.  20) ;  but  it  was  known  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans  by  the  name  of  *<  Lake  Asphaltites,"  that 
is,  ^the  Bituminous  Lake;"  and  in  more  modem  times  has  generally  been  distinguished  as  <<the  Dead  Sea."  It  is 
situated  in  the  south  of  Palestinei  and  is  of  an  irregular  oblong  figure,  extending  generally  from  north  to  south, 
but  with  a  leamng  of  the  northern  portion  eastward,  which  gives  to  uie  whole  figure  an  appearance  which  has  been 
compared  to  that  of  a  bow.  The  mountains  which  enclose  the  Ghor,  or  valley  of  the  Jordan,  open  considerably  at  the 
aorthem  extremity  of  the  lake  and,  encompassing  it  on  the  east  and  west  sides,  approach  again  at  the  southern  ex- 
tremity, leaving  between  them  only  a  narrow  plain  which,  under  the  names  of  £1  Ghor  and  £1  Araba,  is  continued 
southward  to  the  eastern  gulf  of  the  Red  Sea.  The  dimensions  of  the  lake  are  very  variously  stated.  The  account 
mo8t4isually  followed  is  t£it  of  Josephus,  which  seems  to  make  it  72  miles  long  by  18  broad ;  but  it  would  appear  that  this 
must  be  taken  as  a  large  estimate,  for  many  modern  observers  have  been  disposed  to  reduce  it  by  one-third,  or  even  one- 
half.  It  is  probable  that  the  dimensions  of  the  lake  have  become  more  contracted  than  in  former  times ;  but  nothing 
more  determinate  than  ocular  impressions  has  hitherto  been  offered  on  this  subject.  The  epithets  <'  Dead,"  and  **  Salt " 
which  are  applied  to  this  great  lake,  may  respectively  form  the  points  on  which  a  short  account  of  it  may  turn ;  the 
fiDrmer  denotmg  its  generid  appearance, and  the  latter  the  quali^  of  its  waters.  The  name  ^ Dead  Sea'  is  supposed 
to  have  been  given  to  the  lake  in  consequence  of  the  desolate  appearance  of  all  things  around,  and  the  absence 
of  animal  and  vegetable  life ;  for  the  waters  being  intensely  salt,  and  the  soil  around  deeply  impregnated  with  sal)ne 
matteT,  no  plants  or  trees  will  grow  there,  and  the  saturation  of  the  air  with  saline  particles  and  sulphureous  and  bitu- 
minous vapours  is  also  unfavourable  to  vegetable  life.  It  is  a  necessary  consequence  of  this,  that  no  wild  animals 
resort  thither  for  food  or  drink,  nor  are  flocks  or  herds  led  to  its  shores.  The  absence  of  fish  also  in  its  waters  prevents 
even  the  resort  of  those  water^fowl  whose  presence  gives  seme  animation  to  lake^i  less  peculiarly  circumstanc^ ;  and, 
altogether,  the  general  aspect  of  nature  in  this  blighted  region  is  dull,  cheerless,  and  depressing.  The  unusual  stillness 
of  so  large  a  body  of  water  is  quite  in  unison  with  the  general  desolation,  to  which  it  not  a  little  contributes.  This  is 
doubtless  owing  in  a  great  degree  to  the  shelter  of  the  mountuius  which  enclose  it,  and  shut  out  the  strong  winds ; 
but  part  of  the  effect  may  perhaps  be  attributed  to  the  heaviness  of  the  water.  Where  the  waters  occasionally 
overflow  th^ir  usual  limit,  a  saline  crust  is  left  upon  the  surface  of  the  soil  resembling  hoar-frost,  or  snow.  The 
lake,  and  the  lake  only,  being  at  certain  seasons  covered  with  a  dense  mist  which  is  dissipated  by  the  rajrs  of  the  sim, 
it  came  to  be  said  that  black  and  sulphureous  exhalations,  destructive  to  animal  life,  were  constantly  arising ;  and  it  was 
added,  that  these  exhalations  struck  dead  any  birds  that  attempted  to  fly  across.  The  rare  appearance  of  birds  in  conse- 
quence of  the  saltness  of  the  water  and  the  absence  of  fish,  probably  occasioned  this  report,  which  is  now  known  to  be 
incorrect.  It  is  not  imcommon  to  see  swallows  dipping  for  the  water  necessary  to  build  their  nests.  Maundrell  saw  several 
birds  flying  about,  and  skimming  the  surface ;  under  an  experiment  of  Heyman  and  Van  Egmont,  sparrows  got  out  of  the 
water  uninjured,  after  having  iallen  upon  it  in  consequence  of  being  deprived  of  some  of  their  wing  feathers ;  and 
Captains  Irby  and  Mangles  saw  a  pair  of  Egyptian  geese  and  a  flight  of  pigeons  pass  over  the  sea.  As  to  the  absence 
of  fish,  there  is  no  good  reason  to  doubt  it  We  do  not  recollect  that  any  European  travellers  discovered  any,  although 
•ome  heard  of  fish  from  the  natives ;  but  we  know  from  experience  how  little  reliance  is  to  be  placed  on  the  reports 
of  the  Orientals  on  such  subjects.  The  few  shells  of  fish,  always  unoccupied,  which  have  occasionally  been  found  on 
the  shores  by  Maundrell  and  other  travellers,  do  not  seem*  to  afford  any  satisfactory  evidence  on  the  subject. 
Count  Forbin  could  not  even  find  any  traces  of  microscopic  animalcula  in  the  waters  of  the  Dead  Sea.  The 
waters  of  the  Lake  Ourmiah  in  the  north  of  Persia  are  probably  not  more  salt  than  those  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  they 
are  not  known  to  contain  any  fish,  or  trace  of  animal  fife.  Ijie  water  itself,  like  that  of  the  sea,  is  of  a  dark  blue 
colour,  shaded  with  green,  according  as  the  light  falls  upon  it,  and  perfectly  clear.  It  is  much  Salter  than  the  waters 
of  the  sea,  and  has  also  an  unpleasant  bitterness.  Rae  Wilson  says  that  its  taste  is  more  disagreeable  than  the  Har- 
rogate waters,  but  the  smell  resembles  it,  and  is  also  not  unlike  tliat  of  bil^water.  As  the  water  is  heavier  than  that 
of  the  sea,  it  necessarily  has  greater  strength  te  support  foreign  bodies  on  its  surface.  Josephus  relates  that  the  most 
weighty  things  thrown  into  it  will  not  sink ;  and  that  the  Emperor  Vespasian,  to  try  its  strength,  caused  certain  men 
who  could  not  swim  to  be  thrown  in  with  their  hands  tied  behmd  them,  and  they  floated  on  the  surface.  We  do  not, 
with  some  travellers,  see  the  necessity  of  disputing  the  success  of  an  experiment  like  this,  which  might  be  attended 
with  the  same  results  in  common  sea  water.  Most  travellers,  however,  concur  in  attesting  the  unusual  force  with 
which  the  water  of  this  lake  sustained  their  bodies  in  swimming,  or  even  without  swimming ;  and  as  such  effects  must 
necessarily  result  from  the  extraordinary  gravity  of  the  water,  it  is  likely  that  some  merely  local  cause  operated  to 
prevent  Jolliffe,  Bae  Wilson,  and  others  irom  discovering  that  its  sustaining  power  was  much  gpreater  than  that  of  the 
tea.  On  leaving  the  lake,  the  water  which  adheres  to  the  skin  feels  thick  and  clammy,  and  evaporates  slowly,  leaving 
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a  thin  cniit  of  salt  upon  the  peivon.  Some  of  the  water  has  been  bottled,  and  brought  by  dififeront  traTellers  to  Europe, 
and  subjected  to  analysis.  Lavoisier  found  that  100  lbs.  of  the  water  contained  45  lbs.  6  ox.  of  salt;  which  is  rather 
greater  than  the  proportion  obtained  by  the  more  accurate  analysis  of  Dr.  Marcet,  from  a  portion  submitted  to  his 
examination^  the  principal  results  of  which  we  may  state,  as  given  in  the  *  Philosophical  Transactions'  for  1807.  It 
was  perfectly  transparent,  and  deposited  no  crystals  when  left  standing  in  close  vessels.  Its  taste  was  peculiar,  saline, 
bitter,  and  pungent.  The  specific  gravity  was  found  to  be  1*211  (that  of  fresh  water  bein^  1000),  exhibiting  a  degree 
of  density  not  to  be  found  in  any  other  natural  water  which  has  been  submitted  to  analysis.  The  results  of  different 
experiments  showed  that  100  grains  of  the  water  contained: — Muriate  of  lime,  3*920;  muriate  of  magnesia,  10*246  : 
muriate  of  soda,  10*360;  sulphate  of  lime,  0*054;  total  24-580.  Thus  the  water  contains  about  one-fourth  of  its 
weight  in  salts  in-  a  state  of  perfect  desiccation ;  but  if  the  salts  be  desiccated  only  at  the  temperature  of  180*^,  the 
amount  will  be  41  per  cent,  of  the  water.  It  appears  not  unlikely  that  the  qualities  of  the  water  may  be  somewhat 
different  in  different  parts  of  the  lake  and  times  of  the  year,  which  will  account  for  some  small  di&rences  in  the 
analysis,  and  in  the  accounts  of  travellers. 

It  only  remains  to  notice  that  large  quantities  of  asphaltum  are  found  floating  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  not 
improbably  arise  from  the  ''slime  pits**  now  submerg^,  with  which  Moses  states  that  the  original  Tale  of  Siddim  was 
full  (chap.  xiv.  10).  There  are  wnters,  however,  who  choose  rather  to  find  these  ''slime  pits"  in  certain  hot  springs, 
and  deep  clefts  or  pits,  at  the  bottom  of  which  bitumen  is  found,  and  which  would  still  be  dangerous  to  travellers 
were  not  their  situation  denoted  by  small  pyramidal  structures.  The  floating  asphaltum  (which  gives  to  the  lake  one 
of  its  many  names)  is  generally  driven  by  the  winds  to  the  southern  and  western  banks :  it  is  collected  by  the  Arabs,  and 
is  not  onl]^  used  as  pitch,  but  enters  into  the  composition  of  medicines,  and  seems  to  have  been  anciently  much  emplojred 
in  Egypt  in  the  embalming  of  bodies.  The  shores  of  the  sea,  and  also  the  neiehbourin)^  hills,  furnish  a  sort  of  stone 
or  coal,  which  readily  ig^ues,  and  yields  an  intolerable  stench  in  burning,  which  diminishes  its  weight  but  not  its 
bulk.  This  substance,  which  is  quite  black,  takes  as  fine  a  polish  as  marble,  and  Maundrell  saw  blocks  two  feet  square, 
beautifully  polished  and  carved  in  relief,  with  which  it  was  intended  to  ornament  the  new  church  in  the  convent 
of  St.  John  m  the  Desert.  Malte  Brun  and  some  other  writers  imagine  that  the  buildings  of  the  cities  may  have  been 
constructed  with  this  combustible  material,  and  were  therefore  the  more  readily  ignited  and  consumed ;  but  we  are  not 
willing  to  admit  mere  gratuitous  probabilities  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating^,  as  it  were,  the  work  of  Omnipotence.  Not 
only  the  water  of  the  uike,  but  the  soil  around  it,  is  promsely  impregnated  with  sulphur.  Mines  of  fossil  salt  are  also 
found  in  the  side  of  the  mountains  which  extend  along  the  western  shore,  and  these  have  from  time  immemorial  fur« 
nished  supplies  of  that  useful  article  to  the  Arabs,  and  even  to  Jerusalem.  Some  writers  attribute  the  saltness  of  the 
lake  to  the  presence  of  these  mines.  Professor  Paxton  and  others  regard  the  sulphur  and  salt  not  as  original,  but 
accidental  mg^dients,  remaining  after  the  destruction  of  the  vale  by  fire  and  brimstone  from  heaven.  Not  only,  in 
their  opinion,  does  this  agree  best  with  the  text,  literally  understood,  but  is  supported  by  considering  that  the  previous 
presence  of  salt  and  sulphur  in  the  soil,  which  always  creates  sterility,  is  incompatible  with  the  previous  fertility 
which  Moses  assigns  to  the  district,  while  the  presence  of  bitumen,  which  the  sacred  writer  expressly  mentions,  har- 
monises with  his  other  statement,  inasmuch  as  bitumen  is  usually  found  to  abound  most  in  the  richest  soils.  We 
are  disposed  to  concur  in  this ;  nor  does  it  imply  any  contradiction  to  the  foregoing  note,  which  does  not  suppose  that 
sulphur  or  salt  existed  in  the  plain  until  first  detached  from  the  hills  by  the  terrible  convulsion  which  this  chapter 
records.  It  used  to  be  considered  that  the  lake  must  have  some  subterraneous  communication  with  the  Mediterranean 
to  enable  it  to  dispose  of  the  waters  it  receives  from  the  Jordan  (estimated  at  6,090,000  tons  daily),  the  Amon,  and 
other  streams ;  but  modem  science  enables  us  to  determine  that  the  evaporation  from  such  an  extent  of  surface  as  it 
offers  must  absorb  a  quanti^  of  water  fully  equal  to  that  which  the  rivers  contribute.  The  "  apples  of  Sodom,"  beau- 
tiful without,  and  dust  and  ashes  within ;  the  doleful  sounds  issuing  from  the  lake ;  and  tne  sometimes  visible 
remains  of  the  submerged  cities: — ^these,  and  other  points  of  interest  with  which  traditions  and  fanciful  imaginations 
have  invested  the  Dead  Sea,  we  may  pass  unnoticed ;  but  on  the  last  point,  we  cannot  refrain  from  expressing  our 
astonishment  that  sensible  modem  travellers  should  have  thought  it  worth  their  while  to  look  narrowly  for  walls  and 
pillars  under  the  water,  and  that  some  have  even  fancied  that  they  had  seen  them.  The  cities  of  the  plain  were  pro- 
bably small  towns,  built  with  mud  or  bricks,  without  any  pillars,  unless  of  wood ;  and  a  few  days'  submersion  would 
convert  them  into  heaps  of  mbbish  or  dissolve  them  in  the  waters,  not  to  speak  of  the  previous  overthrow  and  burning 
which  they  experienced.  Most  of  the  exaggerations  and  marvellous  stones  about  this  lake  are  doubtless  owing  ts 
Hs  singularity,  no  similar  lake  being  known  to  the  mass  of  ancient  writers  and  more  modern  travellers.  The  mind 
must  ever  be  deeply  impressed  by  regarding  the  lake  as  a  monument  of  the  divine  anger  against  a  sinful  people ;  nor 
is  its  solemnity,  as  such,  diminished  by  the  knowledge  that  there  are  other  lakes  very  similar  to  the  Dead  Sea.  The 
Lake  Ourmiah,  in  Persia,  for  instance,  exhibits  a  very  striking  analogy  to  it  in  many  of  its  principal  features ;  nor 
is  there  any  considerable  difference  of  dimension  between  them. 

26.  "  Looked  baekfivm  behind  him^ — As  Lot  had  much  cattle,  his  family  probably  mounted  on  camels  when  the 
angels  had  led  them  outside  the  city.  Whether  walking  or  riding,  the  wife  was  behind  her  husband,  according  to  an 
usa^  still  prevalent  in  the  East,  where  no  woman  goes  before  or  beside  her  husband.  Mr.  Roberts,  in  his  curious 
'  Oriental  Illustrations,'  remarks,  that  it  is  considered  exceedingly  unfortunate  in  Hindoostan  for  men  or  women  to 
look  back  when  they  leave  their  house.  Accordingly,  if  a  man  goes  out  and  leaves  something  behind  him  which  his 
wife  knows  he  will  want,  she  does  not  call  to  him  to  turn  or  look  back,  but  takes  or  sends  it  after  him ;  and  if  some 
great  emergency  obliges  him  to  look  back,  he  will  not  then  proceed  on  the  business  he  was  about  to  transact.  If  we 
mistake  not,  some  similar  feeling  is  entertained  in  some  parts  of  England,  though  not  carried  so  far  into  operation. 

"  She  became  a  pillar  of  salt.** — ^The  text  does  not  afford  any  ground  for  the  common  impression  that  Lot's  wife 
became  a  statue  of  rock  salt.  The  word  rendered  a  pillar  denotes  generally  any  fixed  object,  and  that  rendered  "  salt" 
denotes  also  bitumen.  So  the  text  would  seem  to  denote  that  the  woman  was  overwhelmed  by  the  encroaching  matter, 
which  formed  a  mound  over  her  and  fixed  her  where  she  stood.  The  "  pillar  of  salt"  is  one  of  the  wonders  which  tra- 
Tellers have  been  in  the  habit  of  looking  for  in  this  district,  and  masses  of  salt  have  accordingly  been  shown  them ; 
but  in  such  different  situations  as  to  manifest  that  the  natives  were  imposing  upon  them  for  the  sake  of  their  money. 

30.  "^e  dwelt  in  a  core."— The  angels  had  instracted  him  to  flee  to  the  mountains,  the  usual  resort  in  times  ot 
danger ;  and  he  appears  to  have  made  no  long  stay  in  Zoar  before  he  followed  their  directions.  There  is  nothing 
extraordinary  in  his  resorting  to  a  cave  as  a  residence.  Caverns  were  probably  the  original  habitations  of  men,  and 
after  tents  and  houses  were  invented,  such  still  remained  the  fixed  habitations  of  some  people,  and  the  occasional  resort 
of  others.  It  is  possible  that  Lot  had  previously  resided  there  before  he  settled  in  Sodom,  and  it  was  no  doubt  known 
to  hit  thepherdf  wh«a  out  with  bis  flocks  in  the  more  distant  pastoies*    The  mountains  of  Palestine  abound  in  cave% 
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some  of  Tast  txient ;  and  it  was  and  is  cnftomuT  for  the  shepherds  to  occupy  them,  and  often  to  shelter  the  cattle  in 
them  while  pasturing  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  people  wbo  flee  to  the  mountains  in  times  of  danger  (see  note  on 
chap.  xiv.  10)  are  glad  of  the  accommodation  which  such  caverns  offer,  and  occupy  them>  with  their  wives  and  chil- 
dren, and  all  their  property  in  moveables  and  cattle.    Thus  Lot  seems  to  have  been  circumstanced* 

37.  "Afoa6t/M."— See  note  on  Dent.  ii.  9—11. 

38.  <'  Chiidrtn  ^^msMM,"— See  note  on  Deut.  u.  19—21. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

1  Abraham  sqfoumeik  at  Gerar,  2  denieth  his  wife, 
and  loseth  her.  3  Abimelech  is  reproved  for  her 
in  a  dream,  9  He  rebuketh  Abrahcm,  14  restoreih 
Sarah,  16  and  reproveth  her,  17  He  is  healed  by 
Abrahams  prayer. 

And  Abraham  journeyed  from  thence  toward 
the  south  country,  and  dwelled  between  Ka- 
desh  and  Shur,  and  sojourned  in  Gerar. 

2  And  Abrsiham  said  of  Sarah  his  wife. 
She  is  my  sister :  and  Abimelech  king  of 
Grerar  sent,  and  took  Sarah. 

3  But  God  came  to  Abimelech  in  a  dream 
by  night,  and  said  to  him.  Behold,  thou  art 
but  a  dead  man,  for  the  woman  which  thou 
hast  taken ;  for  she  is  ^  a  man's  wife. 

4  But  Abimelech  had  not  come  near  her : 
and  he  said.  Lord,  wilt  thou  slay  also  a 
righteous  nation  ? 

5  Said  he  not  unto  me.  She  is  my  sister  ? 
and  she,  even  she  herself  said.  He  is  m; 
brother :  in  the  "  integrity  of  my  heart  an< 
innocency  of  my  hands  have  I  done  this. 

6  Ana  God  said  unto  him  in  a  dream. 
Yea,  I  know  that  thou  didst  this  in  the  in- 
tegrity of  thy  heart ;  for  I  also  withheld  thee 
from  sinning  against  me :  therefore  suffered 
I  thee  not  to  touch  her. 

7  Now  therefore  restore  the  man  his  wife ; 
for  he  is  a  prophet,  and  he  shall  pray  for 
thee,  and  thou  shalt  live:  and  if  thou  restore 
her  not,  know  thou  that  thou  shalt  surely 
die,  thou,  and  all  that  are  thine. 

8  Therefore  Abimelech  rose  early  in  the 
morning,  and  called  all  his  servants,  and 
told  all  these  things  in  their  ears :  and  the 
men  were  sore  afraid. 

9  Then  Abimelech  called  Abraham,  and 


said  unto  him.  What  hast  thou  done  unto 
us  ?  and  what  have  I  offended  thee,  that 
thou  hast  brought  on  me  and  on  my  king- 
dom a  great  sin?  thou  hast  done  deeds  unto 
me  that  ought  not  to  be  done. 

10  And  Abimelech  said  unto  Abraham, 
What  sawest  thou,  that  thou  hast  done  this 
thing? 

1 1  And  Abraham  said.  Because  I  thought. 
Surely  the  fear  of  God  is  not  in  this  place ; 
and  they  will  slay  me  for  my  wife's  saxe. 

12  And  yet  indeed  she  is  my  sister;  she 
is  the  daugnter  of  my  father,  but  not  the 
daughter  of  my  mother;  and  she  became 
my  wife. 

13  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  God  caused 
me  to  wander  from  my  father's  house,  that 
I  said  unto  her.  This  %s  thy  kindness  which 
thou  shalt  shew  unto  me;  at  every  place 
whither  we  shall  come,  •  say  of  me.  He  is  my 
brother. 

14  And  Abimelech  took  sheep,  and  oxen, 
and  menservants,  and  woirenservants,  and 
gave  them  unto  Abraham,  and  restored  him 
Sarah  his  wife. 

15  And  Abimelech  said,  Behold,  my  land 
is  before  thee :  dwell  *  where  it  pleaseth  thee. 

16  And  unto  Sarah  he  said.  Behold,  I 
have  given  thy  brother  a  thousand  pieces  of 
silver :  behold,  he  is  to  thee  a  covering  of 
the  eyes,  unto  all  that  are  with  thee,  and 
with  all  other :  thus  she  was  reproved. 

17  ^  So  Abraham  prayed  unto  God :  and 
God  healed  Abimelech,  and  his  wife,  and 
his  maidservants ;  and  they  bare  children, 

18  For  the  Lord  had  fast  closed  up  aU 
the  wombs  of  the  house  of  Abimelech,  be- 
cause of  Sarah  Abraham's  wife. 


^  Heb.  marritd  to  a*  hmsbmd.       *  Or  timfUieify,  or  smeeritj/.        >  Chap.  IS.  13.        *  Heb.  as  ii  good  in  thine  9ye$, 

_  Veite  12.  **  Indeed  ihe  itmy  sister.** — It  is  evident  that  in  the  most  early  times  marriages  between  brotheis  and 
listers  were  necessary  in  consequence  of  the  small  number  of  persons  in  the  world.  The  sons  of  Adam  must  have 
married  their  sisters.  The  practice  continued  after  the  necessity  for  it  had  ceased,  but  it  seems  to  have  been  discon- 
tinued among  the  Hebrews  as  soon,  or  sooner  than  among  any  other  people.  It  is  observable  that  Abraham's  mar- 
riage with  his  sister  seems  to  have  been  considered  as  nouiing  extraordinary  either  in  Egypt  or  Gterar.  We  know, 
indeed,  that  in  Egypt  marriages  between  brothers  and  sisters  were  sanctioned  by  the  laws  in  times  long  posterior  to 
the  date  of  this  transaction.  We  find  no  instance  in  the  history  of  their  patriarchs  of  a  man  marrying  his  full  sister ; 
and  even  marriages^  with  sisters  not  by  the  same  mother,  such  as  this  of  Abraham  and  Sarah,  were  forbidden  by  the 
law  of  Moses:  previously  to  which,  the  Jewish  doctors  think,  with  great  probability,  that  the  only  marriagvs  considered 
unlawful,  were  of  a  man  with  his  own  mother  or  step-mother,  or  nis  sister  by  the  same  mother.  But  the  Law  itself 
countenanced,  and  eten  iendered  obligatory,  marriages  which  our  laws  interdict,  as  that  of  a  man  with  the  widow  of 
his  deceased  brother ;  this  was  for  the  purpose  of  retaining  property  in  the  same  family  or  tribe.  We  shall  find  the 
same  view  influencing  the  conduct  of  the  patriarchs  in  their  marriages,  as  it  continues  to  influence  the  Arabian  tribes. 
Such  marriages  as  the  law  of  Moses  interdicts,  and  as  the  practice  of  the  patriarchs  does  not  countenance,  continued 
to  piefail  long  after  among  other  nations  whos^  early  history  is  known  to  us. 
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16.  ''A  covering  of  the  fyM.*'— This  doubtless  means  a  veil ;  and  Dr.  Bootiuroyd'fl  translation  thus  gives  the  passage  : 
— «  I  have  given  thy  brother  a  thousand  pieces  of  silver  to  purchase  veils  for  thee  and  for  all  who  are  with  thee."  We 
arc  not  satisfied  with  any  of  the  illustrations  of  this  text  that  have  fallen  under  our  notice ;  and  a  reference  to  eidsting 
usages  seems  aU  that  is  necessary  to  render  it  quite  intelligible.  Without  at  present  noticing  the  different  sorts  of  veiU, 
we  may  mention  that  it  is  customary  for  all  the  women  inhabiting  towns  to  go  about  closely  veiled ;  while  all  the  women 
of  the  different  pastoral  people  who  live  in  tents  do  not  commonly  wear  veils,  or  at  most  only  so  far  as  to  cover  their 
foreheads  and  lower  parts  of  the  face,  leaving  the  countenance  exposed  from  the  eyebrows  to  below  the  nose.  It  is 
evident,  that  although  the  use  of  complete  coverings  was  known,  the  women  of  the  pastoral  patriarchs  did  not  conceal 
their  faces  completely,  except  on  extraordinary  occasions ;  and  if  we  assume  that  the  same  distinction  existed  between 
them  and  the  women  of  towns,  as  we  find  at  present,  we  have  the  elucidation  required.  Abimelech,  accordmg  to  this 
view,  intended  to  give  the  very  sensible  advice,  that  while  Sarah  and  her  women  were  in  or  near  towns,  they  had  better 
conform  with  the  customs  of  towns,  and  wear  the  complete  veil  instead  of  that  partial  covering  which  left  the  eyet  and 
so  much  of  the  face  exposed.  This  will  certainly  seem  the  most  obvious  illustration  to  one  who,  in  the  towns  which 
border  on  Arabia,  has  at  the  same  time  seen  the  townswomen  ^lide  along  the  streets  completely  muffled  up,  while  the 
Arab  females  go  about  with  their  eyes  and  great  part  of  their  faces  exposed  to  view. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

1  Isaac  is  bom.  A  He  is  circumcised^  6  Sarah's 
joy.  9  Hagar  and  Ishmael  are  cast  forth.  15 
Hagar  tn  distress.  17  The  angel  cor^forteth  her. 
2Z  Abimelech's  covenant  with  Abraham  at  Beer- 
sheba. 

And  the  Lord  visited  Sarah  as  he  had  said, 
and  the  Lord  did  unto  Sarah  *  as  he  had 
spoken. 

2  For  •  Sarah  conceived,  and  bare  Abra- 
ham a  son  in  his  old  age,  at  the  set  time  o£ 
which  God  had  spoken  to  him. 

3  And  Abraham  called  the  name  of  his 
son  that  was  bom  unto  him>  whom  Sarah 
bare  te  him,  Isaac. 

4  And  Abraham  circumcised  his  son 
Isaac,  being  eight  days .  old,  •  as  God  had 
commanded  him. 

5  And  Abraham  was  an  hundred  years 
old,  when  his  son  Isaac  was  bom  unto  him. 

6  ^  And  Sarah  said,  God  hath  made  me 
to  laugh,  so  that  all  that  hear  will  laugh 
with  me. 

7  And  she  said,  Who  would  have  said 
unto  Abraham,  that  Sarah  should  have 
given  children  suck  ?  for  I  have  bom  him  a 
son  in  his  old  a^e. 

8  And  the  child  grew,  and  was  weaned : 
and  Abraham  made  a  great  feast  the  same 
day  that  Isaac  was  weaned. 

9  ^  And  Sarah  saw  the  son  of  Hagar  the 
Egyptian,  which  she  had  bom  unto  Abra- 
ham, mockinff. 

10  Wherefore  she  said  unto  Abraham, 
*  Cast  out  this  bondwoman  and  her  son  :  for 
the  son  of  this  bondwoman  shall  not  be  heir 
with  jny  son,  even  with  Isaac. 

11  And  the  thing  was  very  grievous  in 
Abraham's  sight  because  of  his  son. 

12  If  And  God  said  unto  Abraham,  Let  it 
not  be  grievous  in  thy  sight  because  of  the 
lad,  and  because  of  tny  bondwoman  ;  in  all 
that  Sarah  hath  said  unto  thee,  hearken 


unto  her  voice ;  for  in  Isaac  shall  thy  seed 
be  called. 

13  And  also  of  the  son  of  the  bondwo- 
man will  I  make  a  nation^  because  he  if  thy 
seed. 

14  And  Abraham  rose  up  early  in  the 
morning,  and  took  bread,  and  a  bottle  of 
water,  and  gave  it  unto  Hi^ar,  putting  t< 
on  her  shoulder,  and  the  child,  and  sent  her 
away :  and  she  departed,  and  wandered  in 
the  wilderness  of  Beer-sheba. 

15  And  the  water  was  spent  in  the  bottle, 
and  she  cast,  the  child  under  one  of  the 
shrubs. 

16  And  she  went,  and  sat  her  down  over 
against  him  a  good  way  off,  as  it  were  a  bow- 
snot  :  for  she  said.  Let  me  not  see  the  death 
of  the  child.  And  she  sat  over  against  him, 
and  lift  up  her  voice,  and  wept. 

17  Ana  God  heard  the  voice  of  the  lad; 
and  the  angel  of  God  called  to  Hagar  out  of 
heaven,  ana  said  unto  her.  What  aueth  thee, 
Hagar  ?  fear  not ;  for  God  hath  heard  the 
voice  of  the  lad  where  he  is. 

18  Arise,  hft  up  the  lad,  and  hold  him  in 
thine  hand;  for  1  will  make  him  a  great 
nation. 

19  And  God  opened  her  eyes,  and  she 
saw  a  well  of  water ;  and  she  went,  and  filled 
the  bottle  with  water,  and  gave  the  lad  drink. 

20  And  God  was  with  the  lad;  and  he 
grew,  and  dwelt  in  the  wilderness,  and  be- 
came an  archer. 

21  And  he  dwelt  in  the  wilderness  of 
Paran :  and  his  mother  took  him  a  wife  out 
of  the  land  of  Egypt  ^ 

22  ^  And  it  came  to  pass  at  that  time, 
that  Abimelech  and  Phicnol  the  chief  cap- 
tain of  his  host  spake  unto  Abraham,  saying, 
God  is  with  thee  in  all  that  thou  doest : 

23  Now  therefore  swear  unto  me  here  by 
God  *  that  thou  wilt  not  deal  falsely  with  me, 
nor  with  my  son,  nor  with  my  son's  son :  but 


1  Chap.  17. 19.  and  18. 10. 
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Hagab  and  If  hmabl  SBirr  away.— Lx  Subub* 


according  to  the  kindness  that  I  have  done 
unto  thee,  thou  shalt  do  unto  me,  and  to  the 
land  wherein  thou  hast  sojourned. 

24  And  Abraham  said,  I  will  swear. 

25  And  Abraham  reproved  Abimelech 
because  of  a  well  of  water,  which  Abime- 
lech'g  servants  had  violently  taken  away. 

26  And  Abimelech  said,  I  wot  not  who 
hath  done  this  thing :  neither  didst  thou  tell 
me,  neither  yet  heard  I  of  it,  but  to-day. 

27  And  Abraham  took  sheep  and  oxen, 
and  gave  them  unto  Abimelech ;  and  both 
of  them  made  a  covenant. 

28  And  Abraham  set  seven  ewe  lambs  of 
the  flock  by  themselves. 

29  And  Abimelech  said  unto  Abraham^ 


What  mean  these  seven  ewe  lambs  which 
thou  hast  set  by  themselves? 

30  And  he  said.  For  these  seven  ewe  lambs 
shalt  thou  take  of  my  hand,  that  they  may  be 
a  witness  unto  me,  that  I  have  digged  this  well. 

31  Wherefore  he  called  that  place  *Beer- 
sheba :  because  there  they  sware  both  of  them. 

32  Thus  they  made  a  covenant  at  Beer- 
sheba :  then  Abimelech  rose  up,  and  Phichol 
the  chief  captain  of  his  host,  and  they  re- 
turned into  the  land  of  the  Phihstines. 

33  %  And  Abraham  planted  a  ^grove  in 
Beer-sneba,  and  called  there  on  the  name  of 
the  LoRD^  the  everlasting  God. 

34  And  Abraham  sojourned  in  the  Phi- 
listines* land  many  days. 
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Verse  8.  **  Aif^Mkam  madig  a  gretafetut  the  tame  day  that  Itaac  wat  weaned/'^^Moti  oriental  people  suckle  their  chil- 
dren much  longer  than  is  customary  in  Europe,  and  the  same  custom  may  be  traced  in  the  Bible.  When  Samuel  was 
Treaned,  he  was  old  enough  to  be  left  with  Kli,  for  the  service  of  the  tabernacle ;  in  2  Chron.  zzxi.  16.  nothing  is 
assigned  for  the  provision  of  the  children  of  priests  and  Levites  imtil  s^ter  three  years  of  age,  which  renders  it  probable 
that  they  were  not  weaned  sooner ;  and  in  the  second  book  of  Maccabees  (ch.  vii.  27),  a  mother  says,  *'  O  my  son,  have 
pity  upon  me  that  bare  thee  nine  months  in  my  womb,  and  gave  thee  suck  three  years  and  nourished  thee,  and  brought 
thee  up  unto  this  age."  When  the  Persian  ambassador  wat  in  Bnglaud  he  attributed  to  the  custom  of  early  weaning  the 
greater  forwardness  of  our  children  in  mental  acquirements  than  those  of  his  own  country ;  where  male  children  axe 
often  kept  to  the  breast  till  three  years  of  age,  and  never  taken  fVom  it  till  two  years  and  two  months.  The  practice  is 
nearly  the  same  in  other  Asiatic  countries.  In  India  the  period  is  precisely  three  years.  But  everywhere  a  g^irl  is 
taken  from  the  breast  sooner  than  the  boy:  in  Persia,  at  two  years ;  in  India,  within  the  first  year.  When  the  child  is 
weaned,  the  Persians  make  **  a  great  feast,'*  to  which  friends  and  relations  are  invited,  and  of  which  the  child  also 
partakes,  this  being  in  fact  his  introduction  to  the  customary  fare  of  the  country.  The  practice  is  the  same  among  the 
Hindoos.    (See  Morier*s  *  Second  Journey ; '  and  Roberts's  *  Oriental  Illustrations.*) 

10.  "  The  ton  of  this  bondwmum  thaJi  not  be  heir  with  my  fon."— It  is  not  very  clear  what  the  mockery  in  the  preceding^ 
verse  denotes.  The  word  pTT^  also  denotes ''  jesting  "  or  '^  playing :"  and  Si  Paul  says  (GaL  iv.  29),  that  Ishmael 
persecuted  4>r  teazed  Isaac.  The  fact  would  seem  to  be,  that  Ishmael,  now  a  grown-up  lad  of  about  seventeen  (or 
older,  according  to  Calmet),  and  who  up  to  the  age  of  fourteen  had  expected  to  be  the  sole  heir  of  his  father,  was  not 
quite  satisfied  at  being  superseded  in  the  inheritance  by  his  younger  brother,  whom  he  does  not  appear  to  have  treated 
with  all  the  consideration  which  Sarah  required.  Sarah,  it  is  evident,  had  no  confidence  in  the  promise  of  a  son  which 
had  been  made  to  Abram ;  and  probably,  until  the  birth  of  Isaac,  treated  Ishmael  as  the  hope  of  Abram's  house, 
if  not  as  her  own  son.  But  the  birth  of  Isaac  made  a  great  change  in  Ishmael's  condition }  and  the  change  is  quite 
conformable  with  the  usages  which  still  prevail  in  the  East,  where  the  son  of  a  female  slave  would  certainly  be  supers 
seded^  by  the  son  of  a  free  woman,  afterwards  bom.  Nay,  this  feeling  goes  further ;  for— leaving  slaves  out  of  the 
question — in  Persia,  if  a  man  has  more  than  one  wife — and  he  may  have  four,  all  equally  bis  wives  m  the  eye  of  the 
law — the  son  of  the  vrife  whose  family  is  of  the  most  distinction  often  obtains  the  preference  over  the  otheis.  Thus, 
the  late  king  of  Persia,  Futteh  Ali  Shah,  overlooked  his  eldest  son  (a  sort  of  Persian  Ishmael  in  character),  and 
nominated  to  the  inheritance  of  the  throne  his  second  son  Abbas  Meerza,  merely  because  the  mother  of  the  latter  was 
a  highly-connected  lady  of  his  own  tribe.  The  son  of  this  Abbas  Meerza  is  now  king  of  Porsia.  Sir  John  Malcolm, 
in  his  *  Sketches  of  Persia,'  relates  an  anecdote  which  strikingly  illustrates  the  passa^  of  patriarchal  history  before  us. 
Duiing  a  journey  in  the  north  of  Persia  he  was  entertained  by  a  distinguished  chief  of  one  of  those  tribes  in  Persia 
called  Eelauts,  whose  mode  of  life  resembles  that  of  the  patriarchs  of  old  or  the  Bedouins  of  the  present  day.  This 
chief,  in  discoursing  about  his  own  domestic  afiairs,  said  he  had  six  children,  all  of  them  except  two  by  the  same  wife, 
who  was  the  daughter  of  Futteh  Ali  Khan  Afthar,  a  distinguished  chief,  who  on  the  death  of  Nadir  Shah  aspired  to  the 
throne,  and  lost  his  life  in  the  attempt  to  become  a  king.  He  continued,  *'  I  married  his  orphan  daughter,  an  excellent 
woman,  but  who  carries  her  head  rather  high,  as  no  doubt  she  has  a  right  to  do,  from  recollection  of  her  father's 
pretensions.  Look,"  said  he,  speaking  softly,  for  the  apartment  was  within  hearing  of  the  interior ;  *^  look  at  that 
youngster  at  the  other  end  of  the  room ;  he  is  my  son.  His  mother  was  the  daughter  of  a  jeweller  of  Isfahan.  He  is 
a  fine  lad,  but  I  dare  hardly  notice  him ;  and  he  is,  you  will  observe,  not  allowed  to  sit  within  ten  yards  of  the  grand- 
sons of  Futteh  Ali  Khan  Afshar ! "    He  added,  that  « this  was  all  very  proper." 

14.  "  Abraham  tooh  bretid,  and  a  bottle  of  water,  and  gave  it  unto  Hagar,  putting  it  ou  her  thculderJ** — ^There  are  several 
Hebrew  words  which  our  translation  equally  renders  ^*  bottle,"  but  which  are  not  only  different  from  each  other  but 
all  different  from  the  idea  which  the  word  *' bottle  "conveys  to  our  minds.  We  shall  endeavour  to  discriminate  the 
different  sorts  as  we  proceed ;  but  may  here  observe  generally,  that  the  people  of  Asia,  west  of  the  Indus,  use  the 
skins  of  animals,  on  a  journey,  for  carrying  water  and  other  liquids,  as  well  as,  in  eeueral,  other  articles  of  provision 
which  they  are  obliged  to  carry  with  them  in  theb  journeys  across  the  deserts  or  thinly-inhabited  plains.  The  pre- 
ference of  such  vessels  is  well  grounded.  Earthen  or  wooden  vessels  would  soon  be  broken  in  the  rough  usage  which 
all  luggage  receives  while  conveyed  on  the  backs  of  camels,  horses,  or  mules  •  and  if  metal  were  used,  the  contents 
would  be  boiled  or  baked  by  the  glowing  heat  of  the  sun.  Besides,  such  skins  exclude  the  encroachments  of  ants, 
Srhich  swarm  in  those  countries,  and  also  effectually  guard  against  the  admission  of  that  fine  impalpable  dust  or  sand 
which  forms  so  ^^reat  an  annoyance  to  travellers  in  Asia,  defying  all  ordinary  safeguards,  and  rooiling  every  necessary 
of  life  to  which  it  gains  access.  The  greater  portability  of  such  skins  is  another  advantage.  The  skins  of  kids  and 
ffoats  are  those  used  for  ordinary  purposes.  The  head  being  cut  off,  the  carcase  is  extracted  without  opening  the 
belly,  and  the  neck  serves  as  the  mouth  of  the  vessel  thus  formed.  The  thighs,  which  are  suffered  to  remain,  serve 
as  its  handles,  and  also  to  give  hold  to  the  straps  by  which  it  is  fastened  to  the  luggage  or  saddle  of  a  mounted 
traveller ;  or  by  which,  being  thrown  across  the  thouider  (see  text)  and  breast,  it  is  slung  to  the  back  of  a  pedestrian. 
The  heat  of  the  climate,  and  the  scarcity  of  streams  and  wells,  render  it  indispensable  for  all  travellers  to  carry  water 
with  them.  When  a  party  b  large,  and  the  prospect  of  a  fresh  supply  of  water  distant,  large  skins  of  the  camel  or 
ox,  two  of  which  are  a  good  \oA  for  a  camel,  are  used.  Goat-slons  serve  in  ordinary  circumstances.  Individual 
travellers,  whether  in  large  or  small  parties,  mounted  or  on  foot,  usually  carry  a  kid-skin  of  water,  or  else  a  sort  of 
bottle  of  prepafed  leather,  shaped  something  like  a  powder-flask.  Hagar's  bottle  was  doubless  a  kid-dun,  slung  across 
her  back  from  her  shoulder.  Some  say  it  was  a  goat-skin ;  not  being  aware  that  a  goat-skin  of  water  is  a  g^od  load 
for  a  man,  and  is  what  no  one  thinks  of  carrying  on  his  back  to  any  distance.  Others  contend  that  the  etinBiology  of 
the  word  and  Egyptian  usage  (Hagar  being  an  Egyptian)  require  the  bottle  to  be  an  earthen  vessel;  but  the 
etymology  does  not  imperatively  demand  this ;  and  it  is  certain  that  no  one  ever  does,  or  probably  ever  did,  personally 
carry  an  earthen  vessel  of  water  in  a  Journey  across  a  desert:  what  the  Egyptians  or  others  did  or  do  in  fetching  water 
from  wells  or  streams  to  their  homes  is  quite  another  thing. 

14.  •*  7^  wttdemetM  of  BeenhebaJ^-^Beenheha,  signifies  the  *'  well  of  an  oath,"  or  '*  the  well  of  teven,*  so  called 
afterwards  on  account  of  the  covenant  between  Abram  and  Abimelech  (see  verse  31).  It  was  at  the  southerm 
extremity,  towards  the  desert,  of  the  subsequent  kingdom  of  Abraham's  descendants,  and  the  extent  of  which  was  pro- 
verbially described  by  naming  the  two  extreme  towns,  Dan  and  Beersheba  (see  note  on  chap.  xiv.  14).  It  was  twenty 
miles  south  of  Hebron.  The  town  afterwards  built  there  was  given  to  the  tribe  of  Judah  by  Joshua  (Josh.  xv.  28) ;  but 
the  allotment  of  that  tribe  being  found  disproportionately  large,  it  was,  with  other  portions  of  Judah's  inheritance,  trans- 
ferred to  Simeon  (Josh.  xix.  2,  9),  We  know  nothing  about  the  town ;  but  it  was  occupied  by  a  Roman  gar.ison  in 
the  time  of  Eusebius  and  Jerome.  "  The  wilderness  of  Beersheba"  probably  denotes  the  desert  country  beyond  Beer- 
sheba, towards  the  Desert  of  Paran,  to  which  Hagar  and  Iihmael  proceeded  after  they  had  recovered  from  the  tS6ein 
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of  thim  aAd  exhauition.  Ab>  howerer,  much  perplexity  ariaei  to  the  reader  from  th<»  mention  of  an  immenie  number 
of  wildernesses  and  deserts,  we  xdaj  mention  that  the  word  midbar,  rendered  sometimes  "  wilderness  *  and  sometimes 
•*  desert,"  is  of  extensive  application  m  Hebrew.  It  denotes  not  only  the  dry,  barren,  or  sandy  tracts  to  which  we  should 
restrict  the  term  «  desert,**  but  generally  all  uncultivated  lands,  mountainous  tracts,  pasture  grounds,  and  the  common 
lands  for  wood  and  pasturage  near  towns.  Thus  there  was  scarcely  a  town  without  a  **  desert**  belonging  to  it. 
whence  arises  the  fireauent  mention  of  deserts  in  the  very  heart  of  that  fertile  country.  This  explains  the  salusions  to 
the  rich  pastures,  and  even  the  beauty  of  the  wildernesses  or  deserts  (see  Ftalm  Ixiv.  13 ;  Jer.  ix.  10 ;  Joel  i.  20 ;  and 
Calmet's  Dictionary,  art.  "  Desert  ;**  also  Gesenius  on  •)2*TD  )•    Gn  the  proper  deserts  see  the  note  on  verse  21. 

15.  ^  The  waier  wom  tpent  in  the  bottleJ" — ^^£^'  ^°^  Ishmael  were  here  in  the  most  trying  external  condition  in 
which  human  beings  can  possibly  be  placed.  The  exhaustion  of  a  supply  of  water  in  the  burning  and  inhospitable 
desert,  without  the  prosnect  of  a  fresh  supply,  is  a  situation  of  such  utter  nusery  and  danger  as  cannot  well  be  imagined 
by  those  who  have  not  tnemselves  been  exposed  to  something  of  the  kind.  Ijie  furnace-heat  of  these  arid  deserts  in- 
creases greatly  the  ordinary  demands  of  nature  for  drink,  while  the  uncertainty  of  a  fresh  supply  renders  the  exercise 
of  unusual  economy  necessary.  But  when  the  water  in  the  water-skins  is  spent,  the  merchant  whose  camels  are  laden 
with  the  rich  products  of  India  becomes  at  once  a  beggar.  In  that  agony  of  sufiering  which  extreme  thirst  in  the  hot 
unsheltered  desert  excites,  such  a  man  would  cheerfuUy  g^ve  all  his  camels  and  all  the  wealth  with  which  they  are 
laden,  for  the  mouthful  of  water  which  has  been  preserved  in  a  watep-bag  hj  some  poor  creature  who  is  now  the  only 
object  of  his  envy.  But  the  latter  scorns  the  paltiy  bribe,  knowing  that  precious  drop  to  be  his  only  hold  upon  exist- 
exice.  In  the  instance  before  us,  Ishmael,  although  a  youn^  man,  being  less  inured  than  the  poor  '<  bondwoman  **  to  the 
trials  of  the  desert,  began  to  fail  sooner,  and  needed  the  assistance  of  her  support.  But  when  the  usual  symptoms  came 
upon  him — ^when  his  eyes  became  painfully  inflamed — and  his  parched  lips  and  tongiie  chapped  and  swollen — ^when  hi9 
brain  seemed  to  ^w  thick  and  inflamed,  and  he  was  deafened  oy  the  hollow  sound  in  his  ears ;  some  bushes  ofibred  a 
slielter  under  which  he  would  fain  lie  down  and  die.  He  lay  down ;  and  his  affectionate  mother  withdrew^  that  she 
might  not  see  his  unrelieved  death,  and  that  she  might  ^*  lift  up  her  voice  and  weep  "  without  restraint. 

21.  <<  The  wildemest  of  Poron."— This  is  one  part  of  that  ^at  desert  (external  to  Canaan)  which  it  will  be  useful  to 
consider  as  a  whole,  to  assist  in  £[iving  an  idea  of  the  connexion  of  such  of  its  parts  as  are  mentioned  under  different 
names  in  the  Scriptures.  For  this  purpose  we  must  figure  the  Arabian  peninsula  as  an  elevated  table-land,  encircled  by 
a  belt  of  flat,  arid,  and  sandy  ground.  The  only  exception  is  on  the  southern  coast,  where  a  wall  of  lofty  and  wild  rodcs 
forms  an  inclosing  rampart  to  Arabia  Felix.  Now  all  the  great  external  deserts  mentioned  in  the  Bible  form,  collectively, 
the  northern  part  of  this  great  desert-belt  of  Arabia.  Let  us  then  call  this  northern  portion  of  the  belt  one  desert,  it 
forms  by  far  the  widest  portion  of  the  whole  belt.  For  the  sake  of  clearness,  we  may  take  as  its  southern  boundary  the 
thirtieth  parallel  of  latitude,  from  the  head  of  the  Red  Sea  (at  Suez)  to  the  head  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  being  a  line 
measuiing  about  seven  hundred  miles.  On  this  line,  as  a  base,  the  desert  extends  northward  in  a  triangular  figure, 
the  eastern  side  of  which  is  formed  by  the  Euphrates,  and  the  western  by  Egypt,  Palestine,  and  Syria ;  the  triangle 
measuring,  ^m  its  base  to  its  apex,  about  three  hundred  and  fifty  miles.  But  these  dimenrions  limit  the  proportions 
of  the  actual  desert,  which  encroaches  considerablv  in  different  parts  beyond  the  limits  which,  for  the  sake  of  a  general 
view,  we  have  asrij^ed.  This  bein^  understood,  all  the  deserts  of  the  Scripture,  except  those  in  Canaan  itself,  or  in  the 
peninsula  of  Sinai,  are  included  within  this  great  desert.  Indeed,  the  deserts  of  Sinai  are  but  extensions  of  the  same 
desert.  The  principal  extent  of  this  desert,  that  is,  all  that  lies  east  or  south-east  of  Canaan,  is  called,  by  way  of  epiinence, 
"  The  Desert.**  The  other  deserts  are  crowded  into  the  western  comer  of  the  triangle,  having  Palestine  and  the  Medi- 
terranean on  the  north,  the  peninsula  of  Sinai  on  the  south,  Egypt  on  the  west,  and  on  Uie  east  joinine  the  great 
desert,  of  which  it  if  but  a  portion.  This  corner  of  the  triangle  contains  "  the  wilderness  of  Shur,**  *'  the  wUdemess  of 
Paran,"  <<  the  wilderness  of  Zin**  (not  Sin),  and  <*  the  wilderness  of  Edom.**  But  the  two  last  do  not  appear  to  be  anj 
other  than  different  names  for  the  whole  or  part  of  the  wilderness  of  Paran.  Thus,  then,  we  reduce  the  deserts  of  this 
part  to  two,  Shur  and  Paran.  Shui  is  mentioned  in  the  note  to  chap.  xvi.  7.  The  desert  of  Paran,  which  still  retains 
Its  ancient  name,  extends  southward  from  Palestine  into  the  peninsula  of  Sinai.  It  is  bounded  on  the  west  by  the, 
desert  of  Shur,  and  on  the  east  by  the  gulf  of  Akaba  and  by  the  valley  (£1  Ghor  and  £1  Araba)  which  extends  between 
that  ^^ulf  and  the  Dead  Sea.  The  reports  of  modem  travellers  hove  only  made  us  acquainted  with  the  toutham  portion 
of  this  desert  ;  that  is,  the  part  which  is  in  or  borders  on  the  peninsula  of  Sinai.  From  the  comparison  of  their 
accounts,  it  seems  to  be  a  dreary  and  desolate  region,  with  a  soil  sometimes  sandy,  and  at  other  times  calcareous, 
strewed  with  loose  pebbles  and  flints.  The  uniformity  of  its  surface  is  broken  by  various  chains  of  hills,  and  by 
numerous  ravines  and  glens,  as  well  as  by  the  beds  of  wmter  torrents,  in  which,  from  the  inequality  of  the  surface,  the 
rain-water  collects  and  gives  birth  to  a  vegetation  of  low  shmbs.  Coloquintida  grows  abundantly  in  such  situations, 
and  is  collected  by  the  Arabs  for  domestic  and  medicinal  uses. 

23.  "  Swear  unto  me  here  by  GodJ" — Among  the  Arabs  of  the  present  day,  the  name  of  God  is  heard  in  almost  every 
sentence  they  speak ;  and  it  is  not  seldom  invoked  to  give  weight  to  the  most  mendacious  assertions.  But  there  is  no 
people  who,  with  more  fearfulness  and  awe,  shrink,  even  in  a  just  matter,  from  appealing  to  that  great  Name  in  a 
soUnnnly  administered  oath.  Most  Arabs  would  much  rather  lose  a  small  sum  than  venture  to  swear  in  the  name  of 
God,  however  truly  they  might  swear.  They  seem  to  attach  supernatural  consequences  to  such  an  act,  and  to  believe 
that  the  Almighty  would  resent  having  his  name  made  subservient  to  earthly  purposes.  Their  most  solemn  oath  ii, 
"  By  God^and  in  God,  and  through  God.**    See  Burckhardt*s  *  Notes  on  the  6edouins,*  pp.  73 — 165. 

—  **  that  thou  wilt  not  deal  faUely  with  me,  nor  unth  my  «on,  nor  with  my  9on*9  ton^^ — Mr.  Taylor,  in  his  additions  to 
Calmet,  and  others,  quote  in  illustration  of  this  clause  a  passage  from  '  Bmce*s  Travels,'  of  which  we  also  avail  ourselves. 
Brace,  in  his  passage  up  the  hill,  came  to  a  place  called  Shekh  Ammer,  from  the  Arab  Shekh,  of  which  place  he  got 
a  pledge  that  he  should  not  be  molested  in  his  journey  across  the  desert  to  Cosseir.  A  number  of  people  afterwards 
assembled  at  the  house.  ''The  great  people  among  them,**  says  the  traveller,  *'  came,  and  after  joining  hands,  repeated 
a  kmd  of  prayer,  by  which  they  declared  themselves  and  their  children  accursed  if  ever  they  liftect  up  their  nands 
against  me  in  the  tell,  a  field  in  the  desert ;  or,  in  case  that  /  or  mine  should  fly  to  them  for  refuge,  if  they  did  not 
protect  us  at  the  risk  of  their  lives,  their  fanulies,  and  their  fortunes,  or,  as  they  emphatically  expressed  it,  to  the  death 
of  the  iaat  male  child  among  them." 

30.  '^  T%e»€  teven  ewe  lambs  thali  thou  take  of  my  hand,  iktt  they  may  be  a  wt/neft.'*-— That  there  was  something  partf 
cnlar  in  the  number  seven  in  connexion  with  the  oath,  would  seem  from  the  fact,  that  the  word  for  oath  {iheba,  as  in 
Beer>^keba)  means  also  seven.  Brace  subjoins  to  the  anecdote  in  the  last  note,  that  after  the  solenm  pledge  of  pro- 
teetion  and  good  faith,  the  people  lent  down  to  his  boat  two  builMls  of  wheat  and  seven  sheep.    Although  he  seems  to 
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have  recenred  this  merely  as  a  p^resent,  it  ia  not  nnlikelY  that  the  Aiabi  intended  it  as  a  ratification  of  the  preceding 
oorenaut.  At  any  rate,  there  is  throughout  considerable  analogy  between  the  covenant  of  Abraham  and  AbimelecH 
and  that  of  Bruce  with  the  Arabs.  &e  details  of  the  remarkable  transactions  between  Abraham  and  Abimeleck, 
which  this  chapter  contains,  will  be  considered  with  the  more  interest  when  it  is  recollected  that  it  affords  the  earliest 
instance  on  record  of  a  treaty  of  peace.  Its  terms  and  forms  seem  to  show  that  such  treaties  were  not  then  newly 
invented.  The  inability  of  nations  or  tribes  to  maintain  a  continual  hostility  with  their  neighbours  must  have 
rendered  the  necessity  of  such  engagements  apparent  to  the  earliest  generations  of  mankind.  (See  Goguet's  "  Origino 
des  Lois,"  tome  i.  p.  341.) 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

1  Abraham  U  tempted  to  offer  haac»  3  He  giveth 
proitf  of  his  fatth  and  obedience :  W  The  angel 
atayeth  him,  13  Isaac  is  exchanged  with  a  ram. 
14  The  place  is  called  Jehovah-jtreh,  15  Abra- 
ham is  blessed  asain.  20  The  generation  of  Na- 
hor  unto  Rebektm. 

And  it  came  to  pass  after  these  things  that 
'God  did  tempt  Abraham,  and  said  unto  him, 
Abraham ;  and  he  said, '  Behold,  here  I  am, 

2  And  he  said,  Take  now  thy  son,  thine 
only  8on  Isaac,  whom  thou  lovest,  and  get 
thee  into  the  land  of  Moriah ;  and  oifer  him 
there  for  a  burnt  oflFering  upon  one  of  the 
mountains  which  I  will  teU  thee  of. 

3  ^  And  Abraham  rose  up  early  in  the 
mommg,  and  saddled  his  ass,  and  took  two 
of  his  young  men  with  him,  and  Isaac  his 
son,  and  clave  the  wood  for  the  burnt  offer- 
ing, and  rose  up,  and  went  unto  the  place  of 
wmch  God  had  told  him. 

4  Then  on  the  third  day  Abraham  lifted 
up  his  eyes,  and  saw  the  place  afar  off. 

5  And  Abraham  said  unto  his  young  men. 
Abide  ye  here  with  the  ass ;  and  I  and  the 
lad  will  go  yonder  and  worship,  and  come 
again  to  you. 

6  And  Abraham  took  the  wood  of  the 
burnt  offering,  and  laid  it  upon  Isaac  his 
son ;  and  he  took  the  fire  in  his  hand,  and 
a  knife ;  and  they  went  both  of  them  toge- 
ther. 

7  And  Isaac  spake  unto  Abraham  his 
father,  and  said.  My  father:  and  he  said, 
'  Here  am  I,  my  son.  And  he  said.  Behold 
the  fire  and  the  wood :  but  where  is  the  lamb 
for  a  burnt  offering  ? 

8  And  Abraham  said.  My  son,  God  will 
provide  himself  a  *  lamb  for  a  burnt  offering : 
so  they  went  both  of  them  together. 

9  And  they  came  to  the  place  which  God 
had  told  him  of;  and  Abraham  built  an 
altar  there,  and  •  laid  the  wood  in  order,  and 
bound  Isaac  his  son,  and  laid  him  on  the 
altar  upon  the  wood. 

10  And  Abraham  stretched  forth  his  hand, 
and  took  the  knife  to  slay  his  son. 

1 1  And  the  angel  of  the  Lord  called  unto 


him  out  of   heaven,  and  said,   Abraham^ 
Abraham :  and  he  said.  Here  am  I. 

12  And  he  said.  Lay  not  thine  hand  upon 
the  lad,  neither  do  thou  any  thing  unto  him : 
for  now  I  know  that  thou  fearestGod,  seeing 
thou  hast  not  withheld  thy  son,  thine  only 
son  from  me. 

13  And  Abraham  lifted  up  his  eyes,  and 
looked,  and  behold  behind  him  a  ram  caught 
in  a  thicket  by  his  horns:  and  Abraham 
went  and  took  the  ram,  and  offered  him  up 
for  a  burnt  offering  in  the  stead  of  his  son. 


FOUR-HORNBD  R\M. 

14  And  Abraham  called  the  name  of  that 

{>lace  •Jehovah-jireh :  as  it  is  said  to  this  day, 
n  the  mount  of  the  Lord  it  shall  be  seen. 

15  ^  And  the  anffel  of  the  Lord  called 
unto  Aoraham  out  of  neaven  the  second  time, 

16  And  said,  ^By  myself  have  I  sworn, 
saith  the  Lord,  for  because  thou  hast  done 
this  thing,  and  hast  not  withheld  thy  son, 
thine  only  son : 

17  That  in  blessing  I  will  bless  thee,  and 
in  multiplying  I  will  multiply  thy  seed  as 


■  Heb.  11. 17.      •  H«b.  BtMd  m. 
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the  stars  of  the  heaven,  and  as  the  sand 
¥rhich  is  upon  the  sea  "shore ;  and  thy  seed 
shall  possess  the  gate  of  his  enemies ; 

18  'And  in  thy  seed  shall  all  the  nations 
of  the  earth  be  blessed  ;  because  thou  hast 
obeyed  my  voice. 

19  So  Abraham  returned  unto  his  young 
men,  and  they  rose  up  and  went  togetner  to 
Beer-sheba ;  and  Abraham  dwelt  at  Beer- 
sheba. 

20  ^And  it  came  to  pass  after  these 
things,  that  it  was  told  Abraham,  saying, 


Behold,  Milcah,  she  hath  also  born  children 
unto  thy  brother  Nahor ; 

21  Huz  his  firstborn,  and  Buz  his  brother^ 
and  Eemuel  the  father  of  Aram, 

22  And  Chesed,  and  Hazo,  and  Pildash, 
and  Jidlaph,  and  Bethuel. 

23  And  Bethuel  begat  ''Bebekah :  these 
eight  Milcah  did  bear  to  Nahor,  Abraham's 
brother. 

24  And  his  concubine,  whose  name  was 
Beumah,  she  bare  also  Tebah,  and  Gaham, 
and  Thahash,  and  Maachah. 


•Heb./>|).       •  Chap.  IS.  8.  and  18, 18.    Ecclui.  44.  SS.    Acts  3. 85.    Ga]at3.8.       !•  CaUod.  Rom.  9. 10.  Se&ecca. 

Verse  2.  "  Land  </ Moriah.^—MoTiah  is  the  name  of  the  mountain  on  which  the  temple  of  Jerusalem  was  afterwards 
built  (2  Chron.  iii.  1.),  and  it  is  generally  thought  that  this  is  the  spot  indicated  in  the  present  text  The  Samaritan 
▼ersion  reads  Moreh  here,  and  the  people  to  whom  it  belonged  were  satisfied  that  was  the  Moreh  near  Secht^m,  where 
Abraham  had  foimerly  resided  (chap.  xii.  6) ;  and  that  the  mountain  was  Mount  Qerisim,  on  which  their  temple  was 
built.  There  are  difficulties  in  the  first  supposition,  and  the  last  would  have  good  probability,  if  tbe^Samaritans  we^ 
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not  to  be  lofpected  of  having  altered  the  text,  in  order  to  bring  the  spot  within  their  own  territory.  The  distance  from 
Beersheba  is  rather  in  favour  of  the  Samaritans,  as  the  distance  between  Beersheba  and  Moreh  is  a  good  three  days' 
journey ;  whilst  that  between  Beersheba  aud  Jerusalem  is  too  short,  unless  some  detaining  circumstance  occurred  on 
the  road.  The  Mohammedans  contend  that  the  site  of  the  transaction  is  the  spot  on  which  their  famous  temple  at 
Mecca  (the  Kaaba)  was  afterwards  built,  out  in  this,  as  well  as  in  other  circumstences,  they  substitute  Ishmael  for 
Isaac  It  seems  singular  that  the  Jews,  the  Samaritans,  and  the  Mohammedans  should  all  wish  to  fix  this  event  to 
the  site  of  their  respective  temples. 

8.  **J  Lamb  **  (•«?,  Heb.).— The  Arabic  render*  11  ht  hemei,  which  It  applied  to  the  young  of  any  land  of  cattle ;  and 
so  we  find  in  the  Hebrew,  that  «e  is  indifibrently  u^d  in  speaking  either  of  the  sheep  or  the  goat 

9.  — "bound  Isaac  hit  son,  and  laid  Ami  on  the  all  or  upon  the  wood."" — Josephus  says  that  Isaac  was  at  this  time  twenty- 
five  years  of  age.  He  was  certainly  a  grolrU-up  man,  and  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  his  aged  father  did  or  could 
use  any  coercion  on  this  occasion.  Though  Abraham  evaded  an  explanation  in  the  first  instence,  he  probably  explained 
the  divine  conunand,  at  the  last  moment,  to  Isaac,  who  acquiesced  m  the  nect^sity  of  obedience.  We  shall  have  occa- 
sion hereafter  to  remark  on  the  custom  of  parente  oflTering  their  children  in  sacrifice,  and  shall  only  here  observe,  that 
many  commenUtors  have  thought  that  the  usage  arose  from  this  act  of  Abraham  ill  understood  and  applied.  We 
incline,  however,  to  the  opinion  of  those  who  think  that  the  practice  already  prevailed  in  Canaan,  and  tluit  Abraham 
had  become  so  familiarized  to  it  as  to  lessen  the  surprise  which  a  command  of  this  nature  must  have  inspired.  This 
view  also  tends  to  exalt  the  faith  of  Abraham,  as  it  must  have  lessened  ally  expectetion  he  mig^ht  else  have  entertained 
that  the  demand  would  not  be  actually  enforced.  From  the  tone  of  the  whole  narrative  it  is  evident  that  Abraham 
was  prepared  to  the  fullest  extent  of  obedience ;  and  from  the  account  which  St  Paul  gives  of  the  transaction  (Heb.  xi. 
17 — 19),  it  appears,  that  while  thus  prepared  to  obey  the  divine  command,  he  reconciled  its  apparent  discrepancy 
with  the  promise  of  a  numerous  posterity  through  IsaAC,  by  believing  *^  that  Qod  was  able  to  raise  him  up  even  from 
thedead.^ 

13.  **A  ram**  (ail)—ia  Arabic  Jkebth,  &  ram ;  and  by  an&logy  a  prince  or  chief,  sbce  the  ram  is  the  leader  of  the  flock. 
If  we  might  suppose  that  the  ram  in  this  instence  had  four  horns,  like  some  examples  occasionally  seen  among  the 
Asiatic  races,  as  well  as  in  a  breed  common  in  the  north  of  Europe,  his  liability  to  be  caught  by  the  horns  in  a 
thick-grown,  tengled  underwood  must  have  been  very  great.  It  is  easy  to  see,  by  a  contemplation  of  the  figure, 
that  a  Dunch  of  horns  so  variously  twisted  and  **  crankled  **  would  have  involved  the  animal  in  fresh  diflBculties  which- 
ever way  he  turned  in  attempting  to  extricate  himself.  Mohammedan  writers  sav,  that  the  horns  of  the  ram  in  question 
were  fixed  upon  the  Kaaba  or  temple  of  Mecca  by  the  early  Arabians ;  and  thAt,  to  tembve  occasion  of  idolal^,  they 
were  taken  down  by  Mohammed. 

17.  "  In  blessing  1  will  bless  thee,  and  in  multiplying  t  will  multiply  thy  seed.*"  iTlis  form  of  expression  fre<^uently 
occurs  in  our  translation,  and  is  a  literal  Hebrew  idiom.  It  renders  the  sense  ihiense  by  repeating  the  expressions  in 
which  it  is  conveyed.    Here  it  importe,  <'  I  will  exceedingly  bless — I  will  exceecUhgly  multiply.'' 


CHAPTER  XXni. 

1  The  age  and  death  of  Sarttk,    2  The  purchase  of 
Machpelah,  19  where  Sarah  bxu  buried. 

And  Sarah  was  an  hundiisd  Md  seveil  and 
twenty  years  old:  these  tvete  thd  years  of 
the  lite  of  Sarah. 

2  And  Sarah  died  in  Kiriath-arba;  the 
same  is  Hebron  in  the  land  of  Canaan :  and 
Abraham  came  to  mourn  for  Sarah,  and  to 
weep  for  her. 

3  ^  And  Abraham  stood  up  from  before 
his  dead,  and  spake  unto  the  sons  of  Heth, 
saying, 

4  I  dm  a  stranger  and  a  sojourner  with 
you :  give  me  a  possession  or  a  burying- 
place  with  you,  that  I  may  bury  my  dead 
out  of  my  sight. 

5  And  the  children  of  Heth  answered 
Abraham,  saying  unto  him, 

6  Hear  us,  my  lord,  thou  art  *  a  mighty 
prince  among  us :  in  the  choice  of  our  se- 
pulchres bury  thy  dead;  none  of  us  shall 
withhold  from  thee  his  sepulchre,  but  that 
thou  mayest  bury  thy  deacL 

7  Ana  Abraham  stood  up,  and  bowed 
himself  to  the  people  of  the  land,  even  to  the 
children  of  Heth. 


8  And  he  feotnttiUtted  with  them,  saying. 
If  it  bfe  yotlt  mitid  that  I  should  bury  my 
dead  out  of  tilt  sight ;  hear  me,  and  entreat 
for  me  to  tiptirbh  the  son  of  Zohar, 

9  That  he  may  give  me  the  cave  of  Mach- 
pelah,  which  he  nath,  which  is  in  the  end  of 
nis  field ;  f or  "as  much  money  as  it  is  worth 
he  shall  give  it  me  for  a  possession  of  a  bury- 
ing-place  amongst  you. 

10  And  Ephron  dwelt  among  the  children 
of  Heth :  and  Ephron  the  Hittite  answered 
Abraham  in  the  "  audience  of  the  children  of 
Heth,  eten  of  all  that  went  in  at  the  gate  of 
his  city,  saying, 

1 1  Kay,  my  lord,  hear  me :  the  field  give  1 
thee,  and  the  cave  that  is  therein,  I  give  it 
thee;  in  the  presence  of  the  sons  of  my 
people  give  I  it  thee :  bury  thy  dead. 

12  £id  Abraham  bowed  down  himself 
before  the  people  of  the  land. 

13  And  he  spake  unto  Ephron  in  the 
audience  of  the  people  of  the  land,  saying. 
But  if  thou  wiU  give  it,  I  pray  thee,  hear  me : 
I  will  give  thee  money  for  the  field;  take  U 
of  me,  and  I  will  bury  my  dead  there. 

14  And  Ephron  answered  Abraham,  say- 
ing unto  him, 

15  My  lord,  hearken  unto  me :  thft  land 
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shekels  of  silver ; 
and  thee?  bury 


is   worth  four  hundred 
what  is  that  betwixt  me 
therefore  thy  dead. 

16  And  Abraham  hearkened  unto  Ephron : 
and  Abraham  weighed  to  Ephron  tho  silver, 
which  he  had  named  in  the  audienpp  of  the 
sons  of  Heth,four  hundred  shekels  of  silver, 
current  money  with  the  merchant. 

17  ^  And  the  field  of  Eph?on,  which  was 
in  Macnpelah,  which  was  before  Mamre,  the 
fields  ana  the  cave  which  was  therein,  and  all 
the  trees  that  were  in  the  fields  that  were  in 


all  the  borders  round  about,  were  made  sure 

18  Unto  Abraham  for  a  possession  in  the 
presence  of  the  children  of  Heth,  before  all 
that  went  in  at  the  gate  of  his  city. 

19  And  after  this,  Abraham  buried  Sarah 
his  wife  in  the  cave  of  the  field  of  Machpelah 
before  Mamre:  the  same  is  Hebron  in  the 
land  of  Canaan. 

20  And  the  field,  and  the  cave  that  is 
therein,  were  made  sure  unto  Abraham  for 
a  possession  of  a  buryinir-place  by  the  sons 
of*Heth.  ^    ^^         ^ 


Vene  2.  *' Abraham  com*  to  wtoum  /or  .SoroA.^^Uamiejf  thinks  that  this  means  that,  according  to  a  custom  among 
the  Syrians  and  Greeks  of  mourning  at  th»  door  within  whi^rh  it  dead  body  lay,  Abraham  came  from  his  own  tent  to 
sit  mourning  on  the  ground  at  the  door  of  B^ir^h's,  But  it^m  thu  (particular  manner  in  which  the  place  of  her  death 
is  mentioned,  ^nd  in  which  it  is  there  said  thiit  Ahrahain  C4m<:  lo  ^uurn,  we  should  rather  infer  that  the  patriarch  was 
absent  from  Hebron  at  the  time  of  her  lUiith^  but  hastened  thitlu  r  to  perform  the  last  duties  when  he  received  the 
intelligence.  A  tradition,  of  little  weiglit.  ^tat^s  that  !ihe  dit'd  whii^  Abraham  was  absent  to  sacrifice  Isaac,  and  that 
her  death  was  caused  by  hearing  that  t  ^  t^  ^  njici^  h&d  been  actiuiily  consummated.  But  she  must  have  lived  many 
years  after  the  transduction  in  the  last  chapter. 

1 1.  '<  Tkt field  w»€  Itkee,^  &c. — In  af^r-time«  we  find  that  the  Hittites  were  pot  i^t  all  a  popular  people  with  the 
Israelites.  This  Ephron  is  the  first  of  that  nation  who  comes  under  our  notice ;  41^4  ^  ^^^^  ^^^  manner  on  this 
occasion  do  no  great  credit  to  his  tribe.  We  are  not  surprised  that  Sphron's  respectful  and  seemingly  liberal  conduct 
has  been  beheld  favourably  in  Europe,  for  only  one  who  has  been  in  the  East  can  properly  appreciate  the  rich  orien- 
talism it  exhibits.  We  wiU  therefore  state  the  transaction  as  illustrated  bv  what  we  have  ourselves  seen  in  Persia. 
Abraham  wishes  to  purchase  of  Ephron  a  certain  field  containing  a  cave :  Ephron,  fueling  the  value  of  the  opportunity 
of  lajring,  or  seeming  to  lay,  imder  obligation  so  g^eat  a  person  as  Abraham,  ipaV^v  a  parade  of  his  readiness  to  give 
it: — **  The  field  ^e  I  thee,  and  the  cave  that  is  therein,  I  give  ii  thee;  in  the  pres^^ic^  of  the  sons  of  my  people  give  I 
it  theeJ*  This  is  exquisitely  oriental,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  foUowiu^  extract  froffi  Mr.  Eraser's  *  Journey  iuto 
Khorasan : ' — ^<'The  least  a  Persian  says  when  he  receives  you  is,  that  he  is  your  slave ;  that  his  house,  and  all  it  con- 
tains— ^nay,  the  town  and  country — are  all  yours ;  to  dispose  of  at  your  pleasure.  Every  thing  you  accidentally 
notice — his  atUeeons  (water  smoking-pipes),  his  horse,  equipage,  clothes — are  all  Ptthetuh-^Sakib — ^presents  for  your 
acceptance."  This  mode  of  address,  as  Francklin  observes,  is  not  confined  to  the  great ;  but  the  meanest  artisan  will 
not  hesitate  to  offer  the  city  of  Shiraz,  with  all  its  appurtenances,  as  a  present  to  a  stranger  on  his  arrival.  All  this  is 
understood  to  mean  no  more  than  <<  Your  obedient,  humble  servant^"  at  the  end  of  our  letters.  But  it  often  happens, 
that  if  the  stranger  be  a  person  of  wealth  or  influence,  the  man  is  really  anxious  to  force  upon  his  acceptance  any 
article  he  happens  to  admire,  or  expresses  a  wish  to  purchase.  But  if  the  stranger  is  inconsiderate  enough  to  accept  it, 
it  will  not  be  long  before  he  discovers  that  by  this  act  he  is  considered  to  have  g^en  the  person  a  claim  either  upon 
his  g^od  offices  and  favour,  or  for  a  present  01  much  more  than  equal  value  in  return.  If,  like  Abraham,  lie  under- 
stands these  matters,  and  is  not  disposed  to  receive  such  obligation,  his  best  course  is  either  '<  not  to  admire  "  at  all,  or 
to  insist  on  at  once  paying  the  value  of  that  which  attracts  his  admiration.  In  the  latter  case,  the  man  will  name  the 
price,  like  Ephron,  in  a  shght  way,  as  a  thing  of  no  consequence :  ^'  It  is  worth  so  much ;  what  is  that  betwixt  me 
and  thee  ?*  But  when  the  money  is  produced,  he  counts  it  carefully,  and  transfers  it  to  the  pocket  or  bosom  of  his  vest 
in  a  business-like  manner,  without  any  indication  that  shekels  of  silver  are  undervalued  by  him. 

IS.  **  BU  and  iheeJ" — We  all  know  what  a  proof  of  arrogance  or  ignorance  it  is  considered  for  a  person  to  name 
himself  before  another,  even  though  that  other  should  be  an  inferior ;  and  what  odium  Cardinal  Wolsey  incurred  by 
writing  himself  before  the  king, — '<  Ego  et  rex  meuM.**  Yet  here  Ephron  mentions  himself  before  Abraham,  to  whom 
he  nevertheless  speaks  with  great  respect :  and  David,  while  he  continues  to  treat  Saul  as  his  sovereign,  and  appears 
before  him  in  a  most  submissive  attitude,  uses  the  same  expression,  ''me  and  thee"  (1  Sam.  xxv.  12).  This  was  not 
therefore  considered  disrespectful  even  in  an  inferior ;  nor  is  it  now  in  the  East — at  least  not  in  Persia — ^where  the 
strict  and  minutely  regulated  etiquette  of  society  does  not  regard  this  practice  as  improper* 

17, 18.  ''ne  fieid  of  Epkr(m,  which  wat  in  Maehpeiahy  which  wot  be/ore  Mamre,^  &c.— We  need  not  refer  to  the  East 
for  an  illustration  of  this  most  remarkable  document.  Our  own  title-deeds,  conveyances,  and  other  law  forms,  with 
their  minute  specification  of  details,  seem  to  be  most  faithfully  constructed  on  the  model  which  it  offers. 

19.  **  The  cttoe  of  the  field  of  MackpelahP — This  chapter  affords  the  earliest  notice  of  the  practice,  which  was  formerly 
▼ery  prevalent  in  the  l^ast,  of  depositing  the  dead  in  natural  or  artificial  caves,  great  numbers  of  which  are  still  to  be 
found  in  Palestine,  Syria,  Egypt,  and  Persia.  In  the  mountainous  country  of  southern  Palestine  there  are  abundance 
of  natural  caves  in  the  rocks,  which  might  easily  be  formed  into  commodious  sepidchral  vaults ;  and  where  such 
natmral  caves  were  wanting,  sepulchries  were  hewn  in  the  rock  for  such  families  as  were  able  to  incur  the  necessary 
expense ;  for  this  was  the  mode  of  sepulchre  decidedly  preferred  by  those  who  could  obtain  it.  The  arrangement  and 
extent  of  these  caves  varied  with  circumstances.  Those  in  the  declivity  of  a  mountain  were  often  cut  in  horizontally ; 
but  to  others  there  was  usually  a  descent  by  steps  from  the  surface.  The  roofs  of  the  vaults  are  commonly  arched , 
and  sometimes,  in  the  more  spacious  vaults,  supported  by  colonnades.  These  rocky  chambers  are  generally  spacious, 
being  obviously  family  vaults,  intended  to  receive  several  dead  bodies.  Niches,  about  six  or  seven  feet  deep,  are 
usQuly  cut  in  the  siaes  of  the  vault,  each  adapted  to  receive  a  single  corpse ;  but  in  some  vaults  small  rooms  are 
cut  in  the  same  manner ;  and  in  others,  stone  slabs  of  the  same  length  are  fixed  horizontally  against  the  walls,  or  cut 
out  of  the  rock,  one  above  another,  serving  as  shelves  on  which  the  corpses  were  deposited:  in  others,  however, 
floor  itself  is  excavated  for  the  reception  of  the  dead,  in  compartments  of  various  depths,  and  in  the  shape  of  a  coffin.. 
Some  of  the  bodies  were  placed  in  stone  coffins,  provided  with  sculptured  lids ;  but  such  sarcophagi  were  by  no  means 
IB  general  use ;  the  bodies,  when  wound  up  in  the  grave-clothes,  being  usually  deposited.'without  any  sort  of  coffin  or 
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6SPULCUBA.L  Caves  in  the  Cliffs  op  Wady  Mousa  (in  Mount  Seir).    From  Laborde. 

sarcophagpis*  The  vaults  are  always  dark,  the  only  opening  being  the  narrow  entrance,  which  is  usually  closed  by 
a  large  stone  rolled  to  its  mouth ;  although  some  of  a  superior  description  are  shut  by  stone  doors,  hung  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  doors  of  houses,  by  pivots  turning  in  holes  in  the  architrave  above  and  in  the  threshold  below. 
Some  of  these  vaults  consist  of  several  chambers,  one  within  another,  connected  by  passages.  The  innermost  chambers 
are  usually  deeper  than  the  exterior,  with  a  descent  of  several  steps.  When  there  is  more  than  one  chamber,  tho 
outermost  seems  to  have  been  a  sort  of  ante-room,  the  walls  being  seldom  occupied  with  sepulchral  niches  or  shelves. 
This  cave  of  Machpelah  became,  after  the  purchase  by  Abraham,  the  family  sepulchre  of  the  Hebrew  patriarchs  ; 
and  it  is  reasonable  to  conclude  that  it  was  of  superior  size,  and  contained  more  than  one  apartment.  The 
Spanish  Jew,  Benjamin  of  Tudela,  visited  the  place  about  650  years  a^o ;  and  as  his  account  is  precise  and 
interesting,  we  quote  it  from  'Purchas  his  Pilerimes,**  1625.  **  I  came  to  Hebron,  seated  in  a  plaine;  for  Hebron, 
the  ancient  metropolitan  citie,  stood  upon  an  hill,  but  it  is  now  desolate.  But  in  the  valley  there  is  a  field,  whereit 
there  is  a  duplicitie,  that  is,  as  it  were,  two  little  valleyes,  and  there  the  citie  is  placed ;  and  there  is  an  huge  temple 
there  called  Saint  Abraham,  and  that  place  was  the  synagogue  of  the  lewes,  at  what  time  the  country  was  possessed 
by  the  Ismaelites.  But  the  Gentiles,  who  afterwards  obtayned  and  held  the  same,  built  sixe  sepulchres  in  the 
temple,  by  the  names  of  Abraham,  Sara,  Isaac,  Rebecca,  lacob,  and  Lia  (Leah).  And  the  inhabitants  now  tell  the 
pilgrimes  tliat  they  are  the  monuments  of  the  patriarkes ;  and  great  summes  of  money  are  offered  there.  But 
surely,  to  any  lew  coming  thither,  and  offering  the  porters  a  reward,  the  cave  is  shewed,  with  the  iron  gate  openet^ 
which  from  antiquitie  remayneth  yet  there.  And  a  man  goeth  down  with  a  lamp-light  into  the  first  cave,  where 
nothing  is  found,  nor  also  in  the  second,  untill  he  enter  the  third,  in  which  there  are  the  sixe  monuments,  the  one 
right  over  against  the  other ;  and  each  of  them  are  engraven  with  characters,  and  distinguished  by  the  names  of  every 
one  of  them  after  this  manner, — Sepulchrwn  Abraham  pairis  nostriy  super  quern  pax  tit ;  and  so  the  rest,  after  the  same 
example.  And  a  lampe  perpetually  bumeth  in  the  cave,  day  and  night ;  the  officers  of  the  temple  continually  minis- 
tering oile  for  the  maintenance  thereof.  Also,  in  the  self-same  cave,  there  are  tuns  full  of  the  bones  of  the  ancient 
Israelites,  brought  thither  by  the  families  of  Israel,  which  even  untill  this  day  remayne  in  the  self-same  place.**  This 
curious  account  agrees  pretty  well  with  the  above  general  description.  The  word  Machpelah  means  '*  double,*'  applied 
rather  to  the  field  containing  the  cave  than  to  the  cave  itself.  Benjamin's  mention  of  the  two  valleys  forming,  as 
Purchas  translates,  "the  field  of  duplicity,"  explains  the  application  which  has  peiplexed  Calmet  and  others.  Sandys, 
who  was  there  early  in  the  seventeenth  century,  and  who  describes  the  valley  of  Hebron  as  "  the  most  pregnant  and 
pleasant  valley  that  ever  eye  beheld,"  mentions  the  "  goodly  temple "  built  by  the  empress  Helena,  the  mother  of 
Constantino,  and  afterwards  changed  into  a  mosque,  as  a  place  of  much  resort  to  Moslem  pilgrims.  John  Sanderson 
was  there  in  the  summer  of  1601,  and  the  accoimt  he  gives  agrees,  as  far  as  it  goes,  with  that  of  the  Spanish  Jew ;  but 
access  to  the  cave  was  more  restricted  than  it  seems  to  have  been  in  the  time  of  the  latter.  He  says, ''  Into  this 
tombe  not  any  are  suffered  to  enter,  but  at  a  square  hole  through  a  thick  wall  they  may  discern  a  little  light  of  a 
lamp.  The  lewes  do  their  ceremonies  of  prayer  there  without.  The  Moores  aud  Turkes  are  permitted  to  have  a  little 
more  sight,  which  is  at  the  top,  where  they  let  down  the  oyle  for  the  lampe ;  the  lampe  is  a  very  great  one,  continually 
burniug.**  For  upwards  of  a  century  only  two  or  three  Europeans  have  been  able,  either  by  daring  or  bribery,  to  obtain 
access  to  the  mosque  and  cave.    Ah  Bey,  who  passed  as  a  Mussulman,  has  given  a  descnption  of  it ;  but  his  account 
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is  80  incompatible  with  all  othen,  and  with  the  reports  of  (he  Turkb,  thai  it  ii  difficult  to  admit  its  accurac j. 
According  to  all  otiier  statements,  the  sepulchre  is  a  deep  and  spacious  cavern,  cut  out  of  the  solid  rock;  the 
opening  to  which  is  in  the  centre  of  the  mosque,  and  is  seldom  entered  even  by  Moslems :  but  Ali  Bey  seems  to 
describe  each  separate  tomb  as  in  a  distinct  roomt  on  the  level  of  the  floor  of  the  mosque.  These  rooms  nave  their 
entrances  guarded  by  iron  gates,- and  by  wooden  doors  plated  with  silver,  with  bolts  and  padlocks  of  the  same  metal. 
He  says,  **  All  the  sepulchres  of  the  patriarchs  are  covered  with  rich  carpets  of  green  silk,  magnificently  embroidered 
with  gold ;  those  of  their  wives  are  red,  embroidered  in  like  manner.  The  sultans  of  Constantinople  furnish  these 
carpeu,  which  are  renewed  from  time  to  time.  I  counted  nine,  one  over  the  other,  upon  the  sepulchre  of  Abraham. 
The  rooms  also  which  contain  the  tombs  are  covered  with  rich  carpets."  We  can  only  reconcile  this  with  other  state- 
ments by  supposing  that  the  Turks  have  put  these  monuments  upon  the  level  of  the  floor,  immediately  over  the 
supposed  resting-places  of  the  patriarchs  in  the  cave  underneath ;  and  that,  instead  of  conducting  them  into  the  crypt, 
these  tombs  above  ground  are  shown  to  ordinary  visiters. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

1  Abraham  sweareth  his  servant.  10  The  servant's 
journey*  12  His  prayer:  14  His  sign.  15  Be- 
bekah  meeteth  him,  18  fulfiUeth  his  sign,  22  re- 
ceiveth  jewels,  23  sheweth  her  kindred,  25  and 
inviteth  him  home,  26  The  servant  blesseth  God, 
29  Laban  entertaineth  him,  34  The  servant  shew- 
eth his  message.  50  Laban  and  Bethuel  approve 
it.  58  Rebek<m  consenteth  to  go.  62  Isaac  meeteth 
her. 

And  Abraham  was  old,  and  *  well  stricken  In 
^e :  and  the  Lord  had  blessed  Abraham  in 
aU  things. 

2  And  Abraham  said  unto  his  eldest  ser- 
vant of  his  house,  that  ruled  over  all  that  he 
had,  "  Put,  I  pray  thee,  thy  hand  under  my 
thigh  : 

3  And  I  will  make  thee  swear  by  the  Lord, 
the  God  of  heaven,  and  the  God  of  earth, 
that  thou  shalt  not  take  a  wife  unto  my  son 
of  the  daughters  of  the  Canaanites,  among 
whom  I  dwell : 

4  But  thou  shalt  go  unto  my  country,  and 
to  my  kindred,  and  take  a  wife  unto  my  son 
Isaac. 

5  And  the  servant  said  unto  him,  Perad- 
venture  the  woman  will  not  be  wilHng  to 
follow  me  unto  this  land :  must  I  needs  bring 
thy  son  again  unto  the  land  from  whence 
thou  camest  ? 

6  And  Abraham  said  unto  him.  Beware 
thou  that  thou  bring  not  my  son  thither 
again. 

7  ^  The  Lord  God  of  heaven,  which  took 
me  from  my  father  s  house,  and  from  the 
land  of  my,  kindred,  and  which  spake  unto 
me,  and  that  sware  unto  me,  saying,  •  Unto 
thy  seed  will  I  give  this  land ;  he  shall  send 
his  angel  before  thee,  and  thou  shalt  take  a 
wife  unto  my  son  from  thence. 

8  And  if  the  woman  will  not  be  willing  to 
fellow  thee,  then  thou  shalt  be  clear  from  this 
my  oath :  only  bring  not  my  son  thither  again. 

9  And  the  servant  put  his  hand  under  the 
thigh  of  Abraham  his  master,  and  sware  to 
him  concerning  that  matter. 

'^n^,fOit€iniodtt!f9.  tCbap.47.S9.  •  Chap. IS. 7* and  13. 15, and  1ft.  18. and 96. 94.  «  Or,  ostf. 
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10  ^  And  the  servant  took  ten  camels  of 
the  camels  of  his  master,  and  departed ;  *for 
all  the  goods  of  his  master  were  in  his  hand  : 
and  he  arose,  and  went  to  Mesopotamia,  unto 
the  city  of  Nahor. 

1 1  And  he  made  his  camels  to  kneel  down 
without  the  city  by  a  well  of  water  at  the 
time  of  the  evening,  even  the  time  that  *  wo- 
men go  out  to  draw  water. 

12  And  he  said,  O  Lord  God  of  my 
master  Abraham,  I  pray  thee,  send  me  good 
speed  this  day,  and  shew  kindness  unto  my 
master  Abraham. 

13  Behold,  •!  stand  here  by  the  well  of 
water ;  and  the  daughters  of  the  men  of  the 
city  come  out  to  draw  water : 

14  And  let  it  come  to  pass,  that  the 
damsel  to  whom  I  shall  say.  Let  down  thy 
pitcher,  I  pray  thee,  that  I  may  dipnk ;  and 
she  shall  say.  Drink,  and  I  will  give  thy 
camels  drink  also :  let  the  same  be  she  thai 
thou  hast  appointed  for  thy  servant  Isaac ; 
and  thereby  shall  I  know  that  thou  hast 
shewed  kindness  unto  my  master. 

15  ^  And  it  came  to  pass  before  he  had 
done  speaking,  that,  behold,  Bebekah  came 
out,  who  was  born  to  Bethuel,  son  of  Mil- 
cah,  the  wife  of  Nahor,  Abraham's  brother, 
with  her  pitcher  upon  her  shoulder. 

16  And  the  damsel  too*  'very  fair  to  look 
upon,  a  virffin,  neither  had  any  man  known 
her:  and  she  went  down  to  title  well,  and 
filled  her  pitcher,  and  came  up. 

17  And  the  seryant  ran  to  meet  her,  and 
said.  Let  me,  I  pray  thee,  drink  a  Uttle  wa- 
ter of  thy  pitcher. 

18  And  she  said.  Drink,,  my  lord :  and  she 
hasted,  and  let  down  her  pitcher  upon  her 
hand,  and  gave  him  drink. 

19  And  when  she  had  done  giving  him 
drink,  she  said,  I  will  draw  water  for  thy 
camels  also,  until  they  have  done  drinking. 

20  And  she  hasted,  and  emptied  her  pitcher 
into  the  trough,  and  ran  again  unto  the  well 
to  draw  water,  and  drew  for  all  his  camels. 

Bth,  that  wmMn 
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21  And  the  man  wondering  at  her  held 
his  peace,  to  wit  whether  the  Lord  had  made 
his  journey  prosperous  or  not. 

22  Ajid  it  came  to  pass,  as  the  camels 
had  done  drinking,  that  the  man  took  a 
golden  •  earrinff  ofhalf  a  shekel  weight,  and 
two  bracelets  for  her  hands  of  ten  shekels 
weight  of  gold ; 

23  And  said.  Whose  daughter  arf  thou  ? 
tell  me,  I  pray  thee :  is  there  room  in  thy 
father's  house  for  us  to  lodge  in? 

24  And  she  said  unto  him,  I  am  the 
daughter  of  Bethuel  the  son  of  Milcah,  which 
she  bare  unto  Nahor. 

25  She  said  moreover  unto  him.  We  have 
both  straw  and  provender  enough,  and  room 
to  lodge  in. 

26  And  the  man  bowed  down  his  head, 
and  worshipped  the  Lord. 

27  And  oe  said.  Blessed  be  the  Lord  God 
of  my  master  Abraham,  who  hath  not  left 
destitute  my  master  of  his  mercy  and  his 
truth :  I  being  in  the  way,  the  Lord  led  me 
to  the  house  of  my  master's  brethren. 

28  And  the  damsel  ran,  and  told  them  of 
her  mother's  house  these  things. 

29  ^  And  Bebekah  had  a  brother,  and 
his  name  was  Laban :  and  Laban  ran  out 
unto  the  man,  unto  the  well. 

30  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  he  saw  the 
earring  and  bracelets  upon  his  sister  s  hands, 
and  when  he  heard  the  words  of  Bebekah 
his  sister,  saying.  Thus  spake  the  man 
unto  me ;  that  he  came  unto  the  man ; 
and,  behold,  he  stood  by  the  camels  at  the 
well. 

31  And  he  said.  Come  in,  thou  blessed  of 
the  Lord;  wherefore  standest  thou  without? 
for  I  have  prepared  the  house,  and  room  for 
the  camels. 

32  ^  And  the  man  came  into  the  house  : 
and  ungirded  his  camels,  and  he  gave  straw 
and  provender  for  the  camels,  and  water 
to  wash  his  feet,  and  the  men's  feet  that 
were  with  him. 

33  And  there  was  set  meat  before  him  to 
eat :  but  he  said  I  will  not  eat,  until  I  have 
told  mine  errand.     And  he  said,  Speak  on. 

34  And  he  said,  I  am  Abraham's  servant. 

35  And  the  Lord  hath  blessed  my  mas- 
ter greatly ;  and  he  is  become  CTeat :  and  he 
hath  given  him  flocks,  and  herds,  and  silver, 
and  gold,  and  menservants,  and  maidservants, 
and  camels,  and  asses. 

36  And  Sarah  my  master's  wife  bare  a 


son  to  my  master  when  she  was  aid:  and 
unto  him  nath  he  given  all  that  he  hath. 

37  And  my  master  made  me  swear,  say- 
ing. Thou  shalt  not  take  a  wife  to  my  son  of 
the  daughters  of  the  Canaanites,  in  whose 
land  I  dwell  : 

38  But  thou  shalt  go  unto  my  fether^s 
house,  and  to  my  kindred,  and  take  a  wife 
imto  my  son, 

39  And  I  said  unto  my  master,  Perad- 
venture  the  woman  will  not  follow  me. 

40  And  he  said  unto  me,  The  Lord  be- 
fore whom  I  walk  will  send  his  angel  with 
thep,  and  prosper  thy  way ;  and  thou  shalt 
take  a  wife  for  my  son  of  my  kindred,  and 
of  my  fether's  house : 

41  Then  shalt  thou  be  clear  from  this  my 
oath,  when  thou  comest  to  my  kindred;  and 
if  they  giv-e  not  thee  one,  thou  shalt  be  clear 
from  my  oath. 

42  And  I  came  this  day  unto  the  well, 
and  said,  O  Lord  God  of  my  master  Abra- 
ham, if  now  thou  do  prosper  my  way  which 
I  go: 

43  •Behold,  I  stand  by  the  well  of  water ; 
and  it  shall  come  to  pass,  that  when  the 
virgin  cometh  forth  to  araw  ivater,  and  I  say 
to  her.  Give  me,  I  pray  thee,  a  little  water 
of  thy  pitcher  to  dnnk ; 

44  And  she  say  to  me.  Both  drink  thou, 
and  I  will  also  draw  for  thy  camels :  let  the 
same  be  the  woman  whom  the  Lord  hath 
appointed  out  for  my  master's  son. 

45  And  before  I  had  done  speaking  in 
mine  heart,  behold,  Bebekah  came  forth  with 
her  pitcher  on  her  shoulder ;  and  she  went 
down  unto  the  well  and  drew  water :  and  I 
said  unto  her,  Let  me  drink,  I  pray  thee. 

46  And  she  made  haste,  and  let  down  her 
pitcher  from  her  shoulder,  and  said.  Drink, 
and  I  will  give  thy  camels  drink  also :  so  I 
drank,  and  she  made  the  camels  drink  also. 

47  And  I  asked  her,  and  said.  Whose 
daughter  art  thou?  And  she  said.  The 
daughter  of  Bethuel,  Nahor's  son,  whom 
Milcah  bare  unto  him :  and  I  put  the  ear- 
ring upon  her  face,  and  the  bracelets  upon 
her  hands. 

48  And  I  bowed  down  my  head,  and 
worshipped  the  Lord,  and  blessed  the  Lord 
God  01  my  master  Abraham,  which  had  led 
me  in  the  right  way  to  take  mj  master's 
brother's  daughter  unto  his  son. 

49  And  now  if  ye  will  deal  kindly  and 
truly  with  my  master,  tell  me :  and  if  not, 
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tell  me ;  that  I  may  turn  to  the  right  hand^ 
or  to  the  left. 

50  Then  Laban  and  Bethuel  answered 
and  said,  The  thing  proceedeth  from  the 
Lord  :  we  cannot  spew  unto  thee  bad  or  good. 

51  Behold,  Bebekah  is  before  thee,  take 
Aer,  and  go,  and  let  her  be  thy  master^s  son's 
wife,  as  me  Lord  hath  spoken. 

52  And  it  came  to  pass,  that,  when  Abra- 
ham's servant  heard  their  words,  he  wor- 
shipped the  Lord,  bomng  himself  to  the 
earth. 

53  And  the  servant  brought  forth  "jewels 
of  silver,  and  jewels  of  gold,  and  raiment,  and 
gave  them  to  Kebekah :  he  gave  also  to  her 
brother  and  to  her  mother  precious  things. 

54  And  they  did  eat  and  drink,  he  and 
the  men  that  were  with  him,  aud  tarried  all 
night ;  and  they  rose  up  in  the  morning,  and 
he  said,  "  Send  me  away  unto  my  master. 

55  And  her  brother  and  her  mother  said. 
Let  the  damsel  abide  with  us  ^*afew  days, 
at  the  least  ten ;  after  that  she  shall  go. 

56  And  he  said  unto  them.  Hinder  me 
not,  seeing  the  Lord  hath  prospered  my 
way ;  send  me  away  that  I  may  go  to  my 
master. 

57  And  they  said.  We  will  call  the  dam- 
sel, and  inquire  at  her  mouth. 

58  And  they  called  Bebekah,  and  said 
unto  her.  Wilt  thou  go  with  this  man  ?  And 
she  said,  I  wiU  go. 


59  And  they  sent  awav  Bebekah  their 
sister,  and  her  nurse,  ana  Abraham's  ser- 
vant, and  his  men. 

60  And  they  blessed  Bebekah,  and  said 
unto  her.  Thou  art  our  sister,  be  thou  the 
mother  of  thousands  of  miUions,  and  let  thy 
seed  possess  the  gate  of  those  which  hate 
them. 

61  ^  And  Bebekah  arose,  and  her  dam- 
sels, and  they  rode  upon  the  camels,  and 
followed  the  man:  and  the  servant  took 
Bebekah,  and  went  his  way. 

62  And  Isaac  came  front  the  way  of  the 
"well  Lahai-roi;  for  he  dwelt  in  the  soudi 
country. 

63  And  Isaac  went  out  "to  meditate  in 
the  field  at  the  eventide :  and  he  lifted  up  his 
eyes,  and  saw,  and,  behdld,  the  camels  were 
coming. 

64  And  Bebekah  lifted  up  her  eyes,  and 
when  she  saw  Isaac  she  lighted  off  the  camel. 

65  For  she  had  said  unto  the  servant. 
What  man  is  this  that  walketh  in  the  field 
to  meet  us  ?  And  the  servant  had  said.  It 
is  my  master :  therefore  she  took  a  vail,  and 
covered  herself. 

66  And  the  servant  told  Isaac  all  things 
that  he  had  done. 

67  And  Isaac  brought  her  into  his  mother 
Sarah's  tent,  and  took  Bebekah,  and  she 
became  his  wife;  and  he  loved  her:  and 
Isaac  was  comforted  after  his  mother  s  death. 


>•  Heb.  9MM&.       "  Vert.  66,  and  59.  v  "  Or.  afiUynr,  ot  toi  months.  ""    »»  Chap.  18. 14.  and  35. 11.       »*  Or,  to  pray. 

Vene  2.  ^  Put,. .thy  hand  wider  my  /AiirA."— This  actioti  In  the  person  taking  an  oath  is  not  elsewhere  mentioned 
sxcept  where  Jacob  reauires  the  same  service  from  his  son  Joseph  (chap,  xlvii.  29)  $  but  Josbphus  says  that  the  same 
usage  was  retained  in  his  time.  Mr.  Harmer's  illustration  on  this  instance  is  perhaps  rather  far-fetch^.  He  conceives 
that  it  is  iUustrated  by  the  action  of  the  Arabs,  who,  in  swearing,  place  the  left  hand  underneath,  and  the  right  hand 
over  the  Koran.    The  signification  of  the  act  has  been  yarionsly  understood. 

4.^60  unio  myeomarvi  and  to  my  kindred,  and  take  a  wife  unto  my  son  /lode."— The  great  anxiety  of  the  patriarchs  to 
•ecare  the  marriage  of  their  sons  to  women  of  their  own  clan  or  fanuly  appears  eTelrywEere,  uid  is  even  indicated  in  the 
precise  mention  which  is  made  of  marriages  which  took  place  against  this  regulation — as  in  the  cases  of  Ishmael  and 
Eau.  Such  a  desire  has  always  previdled  whererer  the  distinction  of  clans  or  tribes  has  been  stronely  marked,  for  the 
sake  of  keeping  up  its  property,  blood,  and  peculiar  feelings,  and  of  compacting  its  union  and  influence ;  and  these 
ordinary  motives  acquired  increased  intensity  in  the  instance  of  the  Hebrew  patriarchs  in  consequence  of  the  general 
idolatry  or  superstition  into  which  all  the  surrounding  nations  had  fallen,  and  which  alone  would  have  sufficed  to  pre> 
dude  intermarriages  with  them.  This  consideration,  separately  from  anv  other,  has  always  prevented  the  Jews  from 
forming  matrimonial  corn^xions  with  any  but  the  daughters  of  Israel.  Their  law  forbade  stich  marriages  in  the  strictest 
manner ;  and  we  ^haU  find  instances  of  their  being  severely  punished,  and  of  the  deep  disgust  which  they  inspired. 
They  were  neither  to  take  the  females  of  other  nations,  nor  ^ve  their  own  fem&les  to  them  (Deut.  vii.  3, 4) ;  and  the 
reason  was,  ''  For  they  will  tura  away  thy  sons  from  following  me."  While  this  principle  inhibited  marriages  with 
other  nations,  there  was  another  law  which  preserved  the  integrity  of  property  in  the  respective  tribes,  by  directmg  that 
daughters  having  any  Inheritance  should  not  marry  out  of  the  tnbe  of  their  father.  (Num.  xxxvu)  "  So  shall  pot  the 
inheritance  of  the  children  of  Israel  remove  from  tribe  to  tribe*"  These  principles,  taken  from  the  subsequent  laws  of 
the  Hebrews,  afibrd  the  best  explanation  of  the  conduct  of  the  patriarchs  with  regard  to  the  marriages  of  their  sons. 
Among  the  Bedouin  Arabs  there  is  no  regulation  precluding  the  intermarriages  of  difierent  tribes ;  but  in  practice  a 
man  seldom  takes  a  wife  from  any  other  tribe  than  his  own ;  and  still  more  rarely,  although  there  is  no  national  or 
religious  difibrence,  will  a  Bedoum  give  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  the  inhabitant  of  a  town,  or  to  a  cultivator  or 
atrtizan.  Some  tribes  never  do  so ;  but  others  are  rather  less  strict.  So,  as  Ward  informs  us,  among  the  Hindoos,  the 
parents  who  find  employment  at  a  distance  from  their  original  homes,  always  many  their  children  in  their  own  coimtry 
And  among  their  old  hcquaintance. 

10.  "TTte  dit$  of  Nahor^-^ih^i  is,  HanUk,  where  Nahor  continued  to  reside, 

11.  "He  made  his  camels  to  kneel  down/*^AB  this  immediately  precedes  an  act  df  prftyet  on  the  part  of  £liez6r>  iinilh 
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formed  persons  are  apt  to  conclude  that  this  faithful  servant  of  Abraham  intended  in  some  sort  to  make  his  camels  par- 
ticipators in  that  act.  But  kneeling  is  not  pNBculiarly  an  attitude  of  devotion  in  the  East ;  and  Eliezer  himself  did  not 
kneel ;  for  even  in  his  prayer^  he  describes  himself  as  ttandina  by  the  well.  He  merely  intended  to  give  the  wearied 
camels  a  little  rest,  kneeling  being  the  posture  in  which  camels  always  repose. 

<'  The  imte  thai  women  go  out  to  draw  water.^ — Water  is  usually  drawn  in  the  evening,  and  frequently  in  the  cool  of 
the  morning  also.  Fetching  water  is  one  of  the  heaviest  of  the  many  heavy  duties  which  devolve  upon  the  females  in 
the  East,  and  one  which  the  most  sensibly  impresses  us  with  a  sense  of  their  degraded  condition.  Tne  usa^  varies  tu 
different  countries.  Among  the  Arabs  and  other  nomades,  and  also  in  many  parts  of  India,  it  is  the  exclusive  employ- 
ment of  the  women,  without  distinction  of  rank.  But  in  Turkey  and  Persia  the  poorer  women  only  are  subject  to  this 
servile  employment,  respectable  families  bdng  supplied  daily  by  men  who  make  the  supplying  of  water  a  distinct  business. 
The  tents  of  the  Bedouins  are  seldom  pitched  quite  near  to  the  well  from  which  they  obtaiu  their  water ;  and  if  the 
distance  is  not  more  than  a  mile,  the  men  do  not  think  it  necessary  that  the  water  should  be  brought  upon  the  camels ; 
and,  unless  there  are  asses  to  be  employed  on  this  service,  the  women  must  go  every  evening,  sometmies  twice,  and 
bring^  home  at  their  backs  long  and  heavy  leathern  bags  full  of  water,  llie  wells  are  the  property  of  tribes  or 
individuals,  who  are  not  always  willing  that  caravans  should  take  water  from  them ;  and  in  that  case,  a  girl  b  some- 
times posted  at  the  well  to  exact  presents  from  those  who  wish  to  have  water.  It  is  not  likely  that  Abraham's 
servant  travelled  without  a  leathern  bucket  to  draw  water,  and  it  is  therefore  probable  that  he  abstained  from  watering 
his  ten  camels  until  he  should  have  obtained  permission.  The  women,  when  they  are  at  the  wells  in  the  evening,  are 
generally  obliging  to  travellers,  and  ready  to  supply  such  water  as  they  may  require  for  themselves  or  their  beasts. 
The  women  of  towns  in  Turkey  and  Persia  have  seldom  far  to  g^,  except  under  peculiar  circumstances  in  the 
situation  or  soil  of  the  place,  or  quality  of  its  water.  Their  water-vessel  depends  much  upon  the  distance ;  if  rather 
far,  a  skin  will  probably  be  preferred  as  most  convenient  for  carrying  a  good  quantity ;  but  if  near,  an  earthen  jar 
will  often  be  chosen.  The  present  well  seems  to  have  been  quite  near  tne  town,  and  we  concur  in  the  translation 
which  renders  Rebekah's  vessel ''  a  pitcher."  The  word  (kad)  is  different  from  that  (ckewUtx)  rendered  "  bottle"  in  the 
narrative  of  Hagar's  expulsion ;  and  is  the  same  word  used  to  describe  the  vessels  in  which  Gideon's  soldiers  concealed 
their  torches,  and  whicn  they  broke  to  produce  a  crashing  and  alarming  noise.  The  women  contrive  to  draw  an  enjoy- 
ment even  out  of  this  irksome  duty,  as  it  affords  the  best  opportunity  they  have  of  meeting  and  talking  tofi;ether,  and  of 
displaying  their  finery  to  each  other.  They  by  no  means  appear  to  the  worst  advantage,  as  to  dress,  at  the  wells ;  and 
this  circumstance  shows  that  Abraham's  servant  might  tnere,  without  any  incongruity,  invest  Rebekah  with  the 
ornaments  he  had  brought.  To  a  traveller  in  the  East,  the  best  opportunities  of  making  his  observations  on  the  females 
will  occur  in  the  evemng  at  the  wells.  Eliexer  was  aware  of  tms,  and  reg^arded  the  opportunity  as  favourable  for 
his  purpose.  It  appears  that  the  unmarried  females  even  of  towns  went  unveiled,  or  only  jiartially  veiled,  on  ordinary 
occasions,  in  these  early  times.  Now  all  go  veiled ;  and  the  more  extended  use  of  the  veil  in  modem  times  has  pro- 
bably, in  one  respect,  operated  favourably  lor  the  women,  by  exonerating  those  in  families  decently  circumstanced  nom 
the  very  heavy  duty  of  fetching  water,  the  proper  management  of  the  veil  being  scarcely  compatible  with  the  perform- 
ance 01  this  laborious  office.  Accordingly  we  find  that  this  duty  devolves  more  exclusively  on  the  females,  without 
distinction  of  rank,  in  those  Asiatic  counmes  or  tribes  where  the  women  are  not  obliged  to  veil  their  faces,  as  in  India, 
and  among  the  Arabian  and  other  nomade  tribes.  We  have  already  noticed  the  Arabian  usage.  In  consequence  of 
the  modifications  which  we  venture  to  think  that  the  extended  use  of  the  veil  has  produced  among  the  inhabitants  of 
towns  west  of  the  Indus,  it  is  perhaps  in  India  we  are  to  look  for  the  most  precise  parallels  to  the  patriarchal  customs. 
Accordingly  we  find,  that  in  many  parts  of  India,  women  of  the  first  distinction  draw  water  duly  from  the  public 
wells.  'Diey  always  fetch  it  in  earthen  jars  carried  upon  their  heads.  Sometimes  two  or  three  iars  are  thus  carried  at 
once,  one  upon  the  ether,  forming  a  pillar  upon  the  bearer's  head.  As  this  necessariljr  requires  the  most  perfect  steadi- 
ness, the  habit  ^es  to  the  females  a  remarkably  erect  and  stately  air.  It  seems  that  it  is  a  distinction  to  cany  the  jar  on 
the  shoulder ;  and  Forbes,  in  his  '  Oriental  Memoirs,'  relates  an  anecdote  of  an  intelligent  native  who,  when  this  highly 
interesting  passage  was  read  to  him,  inferred  that  Rebekah  was  of  "  high  caste,"  from  her  carrying  the  pitcher  on  her 
shoulder  ^erse  15).  The  text,  however,  does  not  necessarily  imply  that  she  carried  the  jar  erect  tgnm  her  shoulder,  but 
quite  as  probably  means  that  it  was  carried  at  the  back,  the  handle  being  held  over  the  shoulder  by  the  hand  or  a 
leathern  strap. 

16.  ''  Went  doum  to  the  well,  and  filled  her  pitcher," — It  would  seem  that  this  well  had  a  descending  stair.  Such  wells 
are  not  very  common  in  the  East,  except  in  India,  where  they  occur  frequently  enough.  Chardin,  as  quoted  by  Harmer, 
is  disposed  to  understand,  that  where  steps  to  a  well  are  mentioned,  a  reservoir  of  rain-water  is  always  to  be  understood. 
Such  reservoirs  being  seldom  of  the  great  depth  of  wells,  it  is  convenient  to  have  steps,  so  that  the  surface  of  the  water 
may  be  reached  by  tne  hand  as  its  quantitjr  diminishes.  All  reservoirs  have  not,  however,  such  steps,  nor  are  all  wells 
without  them.  The  grand  well  at  Cairo  in  Egypt,  called  "  Joseph's  Well,"  has  a  descent  of  about  one  hundred  and 
fifty  feet,  by  a  winding  staircase  six  feet  in  widtn.  It  is  however  true,  that  steps  to  wells  occur  but  rarely  in  the  East. 
Their  greater  frequency  in  India  is  probably  because  the  Hindoos  do  not  use  leathern  buckets  to  draw  water,  and  their 
earthen  vessels  would  be  very  liable  to  be  broken  if  let  down  into  wells  by  a  rope.  Neither  Chardin  nor  any  other  tra- 
veller seems  to  have  noticed  the  existence  of  steps  to  streams  of  running  water  in  the  East ;  yet  in  Persia  we  have  our- 
selves sometimes  obtained  water  from  a  covered  stream,  access  to  which  was  afforded  by  descending  steps,  protected  by 
a  vaulted  superstructure  of  brick.  We  are,  upon  the  whole,  disposed  to  decide  less  positively  than  Chs^din,  that  the 
present  "  well"  could  be  nothing  else  than  a  reservoir  of  rain-water,  although  we  must  allow  the  probabilities  to  be  in 
tavour  of  his  supposition. 

20*  **  Emptied  her  pitcher  into  the  /fUM^A."— Troughs  of  stone  or  wood  are  sometimes,  but  not  often,  found  near  wells 
in  the  East.  When  lound,  they  are  commonly  at  wells  near  towns,  and,  like  the  descending  steps,  are  more  common  in 
India  than  elsewhere.  This  also  may  arise  from  the  prejudices  of  the  Hindoos  pecluding  Uie  use  of  the  leathers  which 
the  Arabs  and  travellers  through  deserts  employ  in  watering  their  cattle  at  wells.  As  the  cattle  can  seldom  get  direct 
access  to  the  water  in  a  well,  they  are  usually  supplied  b]r  the  water  bdng  thrown  into  a  sort  of  leathern  trough  used  for 
the  express  purpose ;  but  ver]^  commonly  a  simple  sidn  is  used,  to  which  the  necessary  concavity  is  given  by  scraping 
a  hollow  in  the  sand  over  wmch  it  is  placed,  or  by  propping  up  the  edges  with  sand,  earth,  or  stones.  What  sort  of 
trough  is  intended  here  and  in  Exod.  ii.  16,  does  not  appear. 

22.  **  A  golden  earring  of  half  a  thehel  weight, "^Omx  generally  excellent  translation  sometimes  indicates  the  painful 
difficulties  in  which  the  translators  were  occasionally  involved,  in  consequence  of  the  ignorance  of  eastern  countries 
which  then  generally  prevailed,  and  which  often  left  them  in  great  doubt  about  the  true  renderings.  Here  we  have 
^  a  golden  evring,"  tw  it)  &&  pdd  evring.  This  being  felt  as  somewhat  of  an  absurdity,  the  masginal  rendering  is,  ^  a 
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jewel  for  the  face  f*  but  again,  in  verse  47,  it  is,  ''I  put  the  earring  upon  her  face,**  which  is  rather  a  carious  dispositioii 
of  an  forring.  The  thing  really  intended  seems  to  be  a  ring  or  jewel  for  the  nose ;  but  our  translators  havine  no  knowledge 
of  such  an  ornament,  which  seemed  to  them  to  imply  an  absurdity,  have  carefully  avoided  the  true  idea  everywhere 
except  in  Isaiah  iii.  21,  the  translator  of  which  portion  had  probably  gained  some  information,  not  possessed  by  the  others, 
of  this  peculiaritv  of  oriental  ornament.  Yet  all  their  care  could  not  preclude  an  occasional  allusion  to  it,  as  where 
Prov.  XI.  22,  could  not  but  be  rendered  ''  a  jewel  in  a  swine's  snout."  The  extensive  use  of  nose-ornaments  among  the 
Arabian  and  other  females  of  the  East  having  now  become  known,  modem  translators  render  the  present  text ''  nose> 
ring.**  as  is  done  in  the  Arabic  and  Persian  veisions.  Such  rings  are  generally  of  silver  or  gold,  but  sometimes  of  coral, 
mother-of-pearl,  or  even  horn,  according  to  the  taste  or  means  of  uie  wearer.  Chardin,  who  was  professionally  a 
ieweller,  must  have  been  conversant  with  this  subject ;  and  he  says  that  the  better  sort  of  rin^  are  set  with  a  ruby 
between  two  pearls ;  we  do  not  recollect,  however,  to  have  seen  rubies  in  them ;  but  the  turquoise  is  common.  This 
curious  ornament  varies  considerably  in  size  and  thickness ;  but  it  is  always  circular,  and  is  worn,  not  from  the  middle 
cartilage  of  the  nose,  but  from  the  external  cartilage  of  the  left  nostril,  which  is  pierced  for  the  purpose.  We  have 
also  seen  an  ornament  for  the  nose  worn  by  the  Koordish  and  Bedouin  females,  which  has  escaped  the  notice  of  illus- 
trators of  Scripture,  but  which  we  should  prefer  to  consider  as  the  "  noae-jewei/*  when  a  ring  is  not  expressly  mentioned. 
It  is  a  thin  circular  plate  of  eold,  frequently  a  coin,  about  the  size  of  half  a  crown  piece,  and  in  appearance  not  unlike 
the  large  fancy  buttons  which  decorated  the  coats  of  a  past  jg^neration.  A  turquoise  is  often  set  in  the  centre  over  the 
pin  by  which  it  is  attached  to  the  side  of  the  nose,  where  its  appearance  is  sufficiently  striking,  and  it  always  seemed 
to  us  much  less  pleasing  than  even  the  nose-rm^. 

**  Two  braceiets^or  her  kandt  of  ten  thekelt  weight  of  gold,''* — That  is,  about  four  ounces  and  a  half,  which  seems  an 
extraordinary  weight  for  a  pair  of  bracelets.  But  they  are  worn  as  heavy,  or  indeed  much  heavier,  in  the  East,  resem- 
bling, as  Chardin  remarks,  rather  manacles  than  bracelets.  They  are  sometimes  flat  in  shape,  but  more  usually  round 
or  semicircular,  taking  a  cubical  form  at  the  section  where  they  open  to  admit  the  hand.  They  have  no  fastenings, 
but  open  and  compress  by  their  own  elasticity  alone ;  they  are,  in  fact,  enormous  rings,  which  we  have  often  seen  not 
less  than  an  inch  m  diameter ;  but  their  weignt,  although  great,  is  not  commensurate  to  their  size,  as  they  are  usually 
hollow.  The  weight  which  a  woman  carries  on  her  arms  is,  however,  not  to  be  estimated  by  that  of  a  single  pair  of 
bracelets ;  for  no  woman  who  can  possibly  get  more  is  contented  with  one  pair.  It  is  not  unusual  to  see  five  or  six 
bracelets  on  the  same  arm,  covering  it  from  the  wrist  nearly  to  the  elbow.  These  and  their  other  ornaments  form  the 
sole  wealth  of  the  bulk  of  the  women ;  and  they  are  anxious,  on  all  occasions,  to  accumulate  it,  and  loath  to  part  with 
it ;  hence  on  comparatively  poor  women,  living  and  dressing  meanly,  it  is  not  uncommon  to  see  a  considerable  quantity 
of  precioos  metal  m  the  ornaments  of  her  heaid-dress,  and  of  her  arms  and  ankles ;  and  whatever  ornaments  she  pos- 
sesses are  not  treasured  up  to  be  produced  on  grand  occasions,  but  are  worn  daily  as  parts  of  her  ordinary  costume. 
Thus  she  puts  all  her  bracelets  on  her  arms  at  once,  all  her  anklets  on  her  less,  and  all  her  earrings  in  her  ears.  Such 
ornaments  form  her  whole  personal  wealth,  and  on  their  value  she  rests  her  cuum  to  permanent  consideration.  This  is 
particularly  the  case  with  Uie  Bedouin  females,  who  are  generally  well  supplied  with  all  kinds  of  trinkets  of  personal 
ornament ;  for  although  the  Arab  cares  little  about  his  own  dress,  he  is  anxious  to  deck  his  wife  as  richly  as  possible, 
that  honour  may  be  reflected  upon  himself,  and  his  circumstances  properly  estimated.  This  use  of  ornaments  on  all 
occasions  seems  to  explain  why  Eliezer  placed  the  nose-ring  at  once  on  the  nose  of  Rebekah,  and  the  bracelets  on  her 
hands,  instead  of  giving  them  to  her  as  things  to  be  treasured  up.  The  material  of  the  bracelets  is  exceedingly  various. 
Gold  is  necessarily  rare ;  silver  is  the  most  common,  but  many  that  seemed  to  be  silver  we  have  found  to  be  plated 
steel.  Amber,  coral,  mother-of-pearl,  and  beads,  are  also  used  for  bracelets,  particularly  for  the  upper  part  of  the  arm, 
for,  whatever  be  the  material  of  the  others,  it  is  usually  desired  that  the  one  on  the  wrist  should  be  of  silver.  The 
poorer  sort  of  women  are,  however,  often  obUeed  to  content  themselves  with  rings  of  copper,  horn,  common  glass  beads, 
and  other  articles  of  inferior  description.  Estimating  the  gold  by  its  weight,  nearly  wi^  ounces,  Eliezer's  present  was 
altogether  very  valuable. 

25.  '^  Straw  and  prwender/*'-'The  straw,  tebem,  Arab.  tUm,  seems  to  have  been  "cut  straw,"  to  render  it  more  port- 
able. The  Septuagint  renders  it  by  mx*^^»,  chaff,  which  is  a  name  applied  to  straw  after  it  has  been  cut  fine  by  the 
use  of  a  chaff-cutter.  The  "provender^  was,  it  would  seem,  a  mixture  of  several  kinds  of  fodder,  cut-straw,  barley, 
beans,  &c.  so  combined  as  to  render  the  whole  palatable.  The  original  word  is  mitpo,  which  the  Septuagint  translates 
by  ;^MrMyMrr«t,  which  is  a  derivative  from  x*^^>  gr^ss*  ***<!  hence  signifies  fodder,  of  which  herbage  is  the  principal 
ingredient.  Hag  is  not  made  in  the  East.  Cattle  continue  at  the  present  day  to  be  fed  with  chopped  straw  mixed  with 
barley.  The  common  reader  would  suppose  the  "straw"  to  be  for  litter ;  but  straw  is  never  so  employed  in  the  East, 
dung,  dried  and  pounded,  being  used  for  that  purpose. 

33.  «  /  twi/  not  rat,  until  I  have  told  mine  errand,'*'' A  striking  illustration  of  this  is  furnished  by  Mr.  Frazer,  who,  in  his 
work,  the  *  Kuzzilbash,'  and  its  seouel,  *  The  Persian  Adventurer,*  has  noticed  many  oriental  usages  which  were  but 
Kttle  known  in  this  country.  The  Persian  noble,  Ishmael  Khan,  having  occasion  to  claim  the  protection  of  an  Affghauu 
chief^  who  was  known  to  dislike  the  Persians,  was  advised  to  throw  himself  upon  the  protection  of  this  formidable  person, 
and  claim  his  safe  conduct  as  a  boon  of  hospitality.  In  reply,  Ishmael  observed,—"  I  might  take  the  sanctuary  of  his 
table.  The  Affghauns,  I  believe,  reg^d  it  as  sacredly  as  we  Persians."  «  No,"  replied  he,  "  that  is  not  the  Affghaun 
custom ;  but  they  have  a  custom  which  is  of  equad  sacredness  and  force :  they  term  it  nunnawautee.  If  you  desire  to 
receive  a  favour  from  any  man  among  these  dans,  be  he  khan  or  ryot,  you  must  repair  before  him  and  proclaim  yourself 
his  guest ;  but  at  the  same  time  declare  tiiat  you  will  accept  of  no  office  of  hospitality ;  that  you  will  neither  taste  of 
his  salt,  nor  share  his  carpet,  unless  he  consents  to  g^ant  your  request ;  and  this  reouest,  so  demanded,  be  it  for  protec- 
tion only,  or  for  more  efficient  assistance,  he  cannot,  consistently  with  Affghaun  honour,  deny,  provided  it  be  at  all 
within  the  bounds  of  reason." 

48.  "  Mg  ina$ief^$  brothet^t  otoi^A/w."— Rebekah  was  not  Abraham's  brother's  daughter,  but  grand-daughter.  Here 
Bethuel,  who  was  Abraham's  nephew,  is  called  his  brother,  as  Lot  was  before. 

51 .  "  Take  her,  and  go,  and  let  her  be  thg  matter't  ton*t  w/c."— The  whole  conduct  of  this  aBui  is  calculated  to  surprise 
an  European  reader.  A  servant  is  sent  on  a  distant  Journey,  with  full  powers  to  select  a  wife  and  conclude  a  marriage 
for  his  master's  sou.  The  servant  addresses  himself^to  the  lady's  father  and  brother,  and  they  agree  to  his  proposals 
without  consulting  Rebekah.  The  agent  then  makes  valuable  presents  to  the  lady  and  her  relations,  and  cutiea  her 
away,  and  Isaac  and  Rebekah  meet  as  man  and  wife  without  having  ever  seen  each  other  before.  But  all  this  is  most 
laecisely  analogous  to  usages  which  still  prevail  in  the  East,  with  some  small  diversity  in  different  nations.  We  will 
state  the  process  of  a  marriage  of  a  young  couple  in  Persia,  which  seems,  on  the  whole,  to  present  a  very  close  parallel 
to  this  patriarchal  procedure.  When  a  young  man  becomes  marriageable,  his  parents  begin  to  look  about  among  their 
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kindred  &nd  aequaintaiice  for  a  soitabld  partner  for  him,  frequently  awiiting  their  inqniiiM  or  leaying  the  matter 
entirely  to  a  confidential  lerrant— generally-  the  young  man's  old  nurse,  who  goes  about  ttma  house  to  house^  and 
having  found  a  suitable  object,  endeavours  to  create  a  mutual  prepossession  by  speaking  to  each  of  the  other.  Very 
often,  however,  the  whole  matter  is  concluded  without  any  reference  to  the  parties  most  immediately  interested.  When 
the  parents  have  found  a  suitable  female,  they  proceed  to  the  house  of  her  father,  and  make  their  overtures  to  him  ; 
and  if  they  are  acceptable,  he  denotes  his  acquiescence  by  ordering  sweetmeats  to  be  brought.  A  few  days  after^ 
another  meeting  is  held  at  the  same  place,  and  there  it  is  finally  settl^  what  the  parents  of  the  young  man  are  to  give 
in  his  behalf  to  the  bride  [for  the  principle  of  such  gifts,  see  note  on  chap,  xxxiv.  12]  ;  and  this  is  a  matter  of  great 
importance,  as  these  presents  remain  with  the  lady,  and  form  her  dower  or  provision  in  case  of  a  divorce  from  her 
husband.  It  consists  of  fine  dresses  and  shawls  [raiment  in  the  text,  v.  53],  with  female  ornaments,  some  money,  and 
a  complete  outfit  of  domestic  utensils.  Among  some  of  the  Arab  tribes,  the  present  or  dower  received  for  the  bride 
on  such  occasions  is  called  the  *<  five  articles,**  and  consists  of  a  carpet,  a  silver  no8e>ring,  a  silver  neck-chain,  silver 
bracelets,  and  a  camel-bag.  As  to  the  consent  of  the  woman,  the  usage  varies  in  different  nations.  In  Persia,  after 
all  has  been  concluded,  tne  woman  has  nominally  the  power,  almost  never  exercised,  of  expressing  her  dissent  before 
the  connexion  receives  its  final  sanction ;  but  smong  many  Bedouin  tribes,  the  woman  is  seldom  suffered  to  know^ 
until  the  betrothing  ceremonies  announce  it  to  her,  who  is  to  be  her  husband,  and  then  she  has  no  power  of  negativing 
the  contract ;  but  she  may,  if  she  pleases,  witlidraw  the  day  after  her  marriage  from  her  husband  s  tent  to  that  of  her 
father ;  and,  being  divorced,  is  thenceforward  regarded  as  a  widow.  In  the  instance  before  us,  it  does  not  appear  to 
us  that  the  consent  of  Rebekah  was  required  to  her  own  marriag^.  The  question  which  was  asked  her  the  next  day— 
"Wilt  thou  go  with  this  man?"  (verse  58) — we  consider  to  mean  no  more  than  to  ask  whether  she  were  willing  to  set 
out  so  soon  as  Elieser  desired,  or  would  rather  insist  on  staying  a  few  dajrs  longer  with  her  relations,  as  they  had  wished. 

60.  **  Let  thy  teed  poetett  the  gate  of  ihote  which  hate  them,** — That  is,  Let  them  hold  in  subjection  those  that  hate 
them.  In  this  and  several  other  passages  the  gate  is  emblematic  of  authority  and  dominion ;  even  as,  in  Europe, 
the  delivery  of  the  kejrs  of  a  town  is  a  formal  act  of  submission  to  a  conquering  or  superior  power.  Sometimes  the 
word  "  gate  '*  denotes  *'  power  "  in  a  more  general  and  absolute  sense.  A  familiar  instance  of  this  is  when  we  speak 
of  the  Turkish  power  as  ^'  the  Porte,**  "  the  Sublime  Porte,**  '*  the  Ottoman  Porte."  This  denomination  is  derived 
from  the  principal  g^ate  or  "  porte  **  of  the  Turkish  sultan*s  palace  at  Constantinople.  When  the  writer  saw  this  gate 
it  did  not  seem  to  him  very  '*  sublime ; "  but  the  mention  of  the  gate  involves  the  idea  of  the  palace  itself,  and  of  the 
power  which  resides  therem. 

64.  "  fVken  $he  taw  Itaac,  the  lighted  off  the  camel.** — ^Isaac  was  walking,  and  it  would  therefore  have  been  the  highest 
breach  of  oriental  good  manners  to  have  remained  on  the  camel  when  presented  to  him.  No  doubt,  they  all  alighted 
and  walked  to  meet  him,  conducting  Rebecca  as  a  bride  to  meet  the  bride^poom.  It  is  a  customary  mark  of  respect  to 
great  personages  for  a  person  to  alight  from  the  animal  on  which  he  is  nding|,  and  lead  it  until  the  superior  has  rid 
by ;  and  as  no  conventional  superiority  is  in  the  East  conceded  to  women,  as  m  Europe,  this  will  show  that  it  would 
have  been  highly  improper  to  have  rid  directly  tip  to  Isaac  when  he  was  on  foot.  This  would  have  been  treating 
him  as  an  inferior.  In  Persia,  on  occasions  when  it  is  thought  necessary  to  stand  upon  punctilio,  two  persons  of  equal 
rank,  after  having  been  riding  side  by  side,  will  take  care  when  both  dismoimt  that  it  shall  be  at  precisely  the  same 
moment ;  for  he  whose  foot  first  toucnes  the  ground  is  considered  to  admit  his  inferiority  to  the  other. 

65.  "  Sfctf  tooh  a  vail,  and  covered  *fr*e(f.*'— Whether  veiled  before  or  not,  she  now  "  covered  herself** — ^her  whole 
person— with  the  ample  enveloping  veil  with  which  brides  are  still  conducted  to  the  bridegroom.  Bosenmuller,  in 
illustration  of  this  passage,  quotes  an  ancient  father  (Tertullian),  who,  with  an  express  reference  to  the  same  text, 
observes,  as  a  custom  still  existing  in  his  time,  that  the  heathen  brides  were  also  conducted  to  thtfir  husbands  covered 
with  a  veil.  It  is  still  all  but  universal  in  the  Kast>  and  it  will  be  observed  that  it  is  used  not  only  by  the  females 
whose  faces  are  always  concealed  both  before  and  after  marriage,  but  by  those  who  display  part  or  the  whole  of  their 
faces  on  all  ordinary  occasions.  -It  is,  in  fact,  the  indispensable  costume  for  the  occasion.  Whether  the  bridal  veil 
was  distinguished  uom  other  veils  does  not  appear,  but  we  observe  that  one  of  red  silk  or  muslin  is  affbcted  by  the 
Persians  on  such  an  occasion,  although  the  ordinary  veils  are  white  or  blue ;  and  Dr.  Russel,  in  his  account  of  a 
Maronite  marriage,  observes  that  the  bride*s  veil  was  of  the  same  colour.  Thus  we  see  that  Rebecca,  by  enveloping 
her  person  in  a  veil,  put  herself  into  the  costume  usual  for  a  bride  when  conducted  to  the  tent  or  house  of  her  husband. 

67.  ^  He  loved  her.** — The  force  of  this  first  expression  of  such  an  attachment  seems  to  have  escaped  notice.  Isaac, 
from  all  that  appears,  was  the  only  one  of  the  patriarchs  who  had  no  opportunity  of  exhibiting  a  preference  to  his  wife 
before  marriage.  He  had  never  seen  her  till  she  stood  unveiled  in  his  tent  as  his  wife.  It  seemed,  therefore,  neces- 
sary to  add,  that  "  he  loved  her**  when  he  did  see  her.  It  is  remarkable,  that  what  merely  arose  from  circumstances  in 
the  case  of  Isaac,  is  now  amply  illustrated  by  the  established  practices  of  the  East,  llie  women  being  completely 
seclude  1,  and  never  seen  without  veils,  no  opportunity  of  personal  acquaintance,  or  even  of  inspection  before  marriage, 
is  afforded.  The  man  sees  his  wife  for  the  first  time  unveiled  when  he  enters  the  room  into  which  she  has  been 
received  on  her  arrival  at  his  house.  Having  previously  formed  no  idea  of  her  person  and  qualifications,  but  from  the 
^neral  and  exaggeiated  praises  of  the  old  nurse,  who  is  usually  his  agent,  this  is  a  critical  and  anxious  moment ;  and 
it  is  a  most  happy  circumstance  for  both>  when  the  account  of  such  a  transaction  can  conclude  with  the  emphatic 
words  «  he  loyed  her." 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

1  The  sons  of  Abraham  by  Keturah.  5  The  divi- 
Stan  qfhie  goods.  7  Hie  age,  and  death.  9  Hu 
burial.  12  The  generations  of  Ishmael.  17  His 
age,  and  death.  19  Isaac  prayeth  for  Rebekah, 
being  barren.  22  The  children  strive  in  her  tcomb. 
24  The  birth  of  Esau  and  Jacob.  27  Their  differ- 
ence.   29  Esau  selleth  his  birthright. 

Then  again  Abraham  took  a  wife>  and  her 

name  was  Eeturah. 


2  And  she  bare  him  Zimran,  and  Jok- 
shan,  and  Medan,  and  Midian>  and  Ishbak 
and  Shuah. 

3  And  ^  Jokshan  begat  Sheba,  and  Dedan. 
And  the  sons  of  Dedan  were  Asshurim,  and 
Letushim,  and  Leummim. 

4  And  the  sons  of  Midian ;  Ephah,  and 
Epher,  and  Hanoch,  and  Abidah,  and  El- 
daah.  All  these  «?^e  the  children  of  Eeturah. 
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5  IT  And  Abraham  gave  all  tliat  he  had 
unto  Isaac. 

6  But  unto  the  sons  of  the  concubines, 
which  Abraham  had,  Abraham  gave  gifts, 
and  sent  them  away  from  Isaac  his  son, 
while  he  yet  Uved,  eastward  unto  the  east 
country. 

7  Ajid  these  are  the  days  of  the  years 
of  Abraham's  life,  which  he  lived,  an  hun- 
dred threescore  and  fifteen  years. 

8  Then  Abraham  gave  up  the  ghost,  and 
died  in  a  good  old  age,  an  old  man,  and  ftiU 
of  years  ;  and  was  gathered  to  his  people. 

9  And  his  sons  I^aac  and  Ishmael  buried 
him  in  the  cave  of  Machpelah,  in  the  field 
of  Ephron  the  son  of  Zohar  the  Hittite, 
which  is  before  Manure ; 

10  'The  field  which  Abraham  purchased 
of  the  sons  of  Heth:  there  was  Abraham 
buried,  and  Sarah  his  wife. 

11^  And  it  came  to  pass  after  the  death 
of  Abraham,  that  God  blessed  his  son  Isaac ; 
and  Isaac  dwelt  by  the  'well  Lahai-roi. 

12  ^  Now  these  are  the  generations  of 
Ishmael,  Abraham's  son,  whom  Hagar  the 
Egyptian,  Sarah's  handmaid,  bare  luto 
Abraham : 

13  And  *  these  are  the  names  of  the  sons 
of  Ishmael,  by  their  names,  according  to 
their  jjenerations :  the  first-bom  of  Ishmael, 
Nebajoth;  and  Kedar,  and  Adbeel,  and 
Mibsam, 

14  AndMishma,  andlhimah,  andMassa, 

15  Hadar,  and  Tema,  Jetur,  Naphish, 
and  Kedemah : 

16  These  are  the  sons  of  Ishmael,  and 
these  are  their  names,  by  their  towns,  and 
by  their  castles;  twelve  princes  according  to 
their  nations. 

17  And  these  are  the  years  of  the  life  of 
Ishmael,  an  hundred  and  thirty  and  seven 
years:  and  he  gave  up  the  ghost  and  died; 
and  was  gathered  unto  his  people. 

18  And  they  dwelt  from  Havilah  unto 
Shur,  that  is  before  Egypt,  as  thou  goest 
toward  Assyria:  and  he  'died  in  the  pre- 
sence of  all  his  brethren. 

19  ^  And  these  are  the  generations  of 
Isaac,  Abraham's  son :  Abraham  begat 
Isaac. 

20  And  Isaac  was  forty  vears  old  when 
he  took  Bebekah  to  wife,  tne  daughter  of 
Bethuel  the  Svrian  of  Padan-aram,  the  sis- 
ter to  Laban  tne  Sjrrian. 

21  And  Isaac  intreated  the   Lord  for 


his  wife,  because  she  was  barren :  and  the 
Lord  was  intreated  of  him,  and  Bebekah 
his  wife  conceived. 

22  And  the  children  struggled  together 
within  her ;  and  she  said,  If  it  be  so,  why  am 
I  thus  ?  And  she  went  to  inquire  of  the  Lord. 

23  And  the  Lord  said  unto  her.  Two  na- 
tions are  in  thy  womb,  and  two  manner  of 
people  shall  be  separated  from  thy  bowels ; 
and  the  one  people  shall  be  stronger  than 
the  other  people;  and  'the  elder  shall  serve 
the  younger. 

24  If  And  when  her  days  to  be  delivered 
were  fulfilled,  behold,  there  were^  twins  in 
her  womb. 

25  And  the  first  came  out  red,  all  over 
hke  an  hairy  garment;  and  they  called  Us 
name  Esau. 

26  And  after  that  came  his  brother  out, 
and  '  his  hand  took  hold  on  Esau's  heel ;  and 
his  name  was  called  Jacob :  and  Isaac  was 
threescore  years  old  when  she  bare  them. 

27  And  the  boys  grew:  and  Esau  was 
a  cunning  hunter,  a  man  of  the  field;  and 
Jacob  was  a  plain  man,  dwelling  in  tents. 

28  And  Isaac  loved  Esau,  because  '  he  did 
eat  of  Aw  venison:  but  Bebekah  loved  Jacob. 


LiNTiLS  (JRrvum  Lem), 

29  ^  And  Jacob  sod  Dottage :  and  Esaa 
came  from  the  field,  and  ne  was  faint: 

30  And  Esau  said  to  Jacob,  Feed  me,  I 
pray  thee,  'with  that  same  red  pottage;  for 


*  Chftp.  fS  16. 
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«  I Chrao.  1. 89.  •  H«b./««L  0Rom.9.1S. 

•  H«b.  wttA  Mae  r«d,  with  flwt  rid  pottage. 
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I  am  faint :  therefore  was  his  name  called 
Edom. 

31  And  Jacob  said.  Sell  me  this  day  thy 
birthright. 

32  And  Esau  said,  Behold,  I  am  ^'^at  the 
point  to  die :  and  what  profit  shall  this  birth- 


33  And  Jacob  said,  Swear  to  me  this  day ; 
and  he  sware  unto  him:  and  ^^he  sold  his 
birthriffht  unto  Jacob. 

34  Then  Jacob  gave  Esau  bread  and 
pottage  of  lentiles;  and  he  did  eat  and 
drink,  and  rose  up,  and  went  his  way :  thus 


right  do  to  me  ?  Esau  despised  his  birthright. 

»  Heb.  going  todia,  n  Heb.  19. 1«. 

Verae  1.  '*  Kehtrah,^ — ^The  Jews  are  of  opinion,  we  know  not  on  what  evidence,  that  this  ia  the  tame  woman  as 
Hagar,  and  that  Abraham  recalled  her  after  the  death  of  Sarah.  Others  think  that  Ketorah  was  a  Canaanite. 
Whoever  she  was,  many  think  that  Keturah  had  become  his  secondary  wife,  and  had  borne  him  children  long  before 
the  death  of  Sarah ;  after  which  event  he  raised  her  to  the  rank  of  matron,  or  principal  wife.  It  seems  to  us  that  the 
current  usaees  of  the  Kast  give  gpreat  probability  to  this  conjecture,  which  is  strengthened  by  considering  the  J^reat 
age  of  Abn^iam  when  Sarah  died ;  and  that  his  sons  by  Keturah  were  old  enough  to  be  sent  away  to  form  inde- 
pendent clans  before  his  own  death. 

6.  <<  The  tons  of  the  coneubinet.^^^ThiB,  no  doubt,  includes  Ishmael,  the  son  of  the  other  concubine ;  and  we  thus 
incidentally  learn  that  he  was  not  lost  sight  of  by  his  father,  who  made  a  better  provision  for  him  thsji  has  appeared 
in  the  course  of  the  narrative.  It  seems  not  unlikely,  from  the  narrative,  that  Abraham,  for  the  sake  of  preserving 
peace  among  his  sons,  distributed  all  his  property  in  his  lifetime,  giving  the  bulk  of  it  to  his  legitimate  son  Isaac ;  and 
supplying  the  others  with  cattle  and  materials  for  a  domestic  establbhment,  with  advice  to  go  and  establish  themselves 
eastward  in  the  Arabian  desert.  The  arrangement  was,  doubtless,  satisfactory  to  all  parties,  for  among  the  Bedouins 
of  the  present  day,  we  observe  that  the  son,  although  he  treats  his  father  with  respect  while  in  his  tent,  is  anxious  to 
set  up  an  independent  establishment  of  his  own,  and  spares  no  exertion  to  attain  it ;  *'  and  when  it  is  obtained,"  sayt 
Burckhardt,  "  he  listens  to  no  advice,  nor  obeys  any  earthly  command  but  that  of  his  own  will.*'  Though  often  too 
proud  to  ask  for  what  his  own  arm  may  ultiniately  procure,  he  usually  exj^ects  his  father  to  make  the  <mbr  of  some 
cattle  to  enable  him  to  begin  life ;  and  the  omission  of  it  occasions  deep  disgust,  and  leads  to  quarrels  in  after  times, 
which  form  the  worst  feature  of  the  Bedouin  character.  They  have  few  children  circumstanced  like  those  of  Abraham 
by  his  concubines ;  but  in  other  Asiatic  nations,  where  parallel  circumstances  occur,  the  fathers  provide  for  such  sons 
much  in  the  same  way  as  Abraham,  giving  them  some  property  proportioned  to  his  means,  with  advice  to  go  and  settle 
at  some  place  distant  from  the  family  seat. 

IG.  *'  Tkete  are  the  totu  of  lihmaelJ* — These  are  the  names  of  the  <'  twelve  princes,"  promised  to  IshmaePs  parents  long 
before ;  and  the  whole  statement  concerning  them  is  obviously  intended  to  point  them  out  distinctly  as  tne  founders 
of  gpreat  Arabian  tribes.  It  may  be  useful,  therefore,  to  state  the^  extent  of  that  influence  which  the  families  of 
Ishmael  exerted  in  modif)ring  the  character  of  the  original  population  of  the  Arabian  peninsula.  As  the  Scripture 
afPords  but  little  information  on  this  subject,  we  must  turn  to  the  accounts  of  the  Arabian  historians  themselves. 
According  to  them,  the  aboriginal  Arabians  derived  their  origin  from  Kahtan  or  Joktan,  the  son  of  Heber,  whose 
other  son  Pele^  was  an  ancestor  of  Abraham.  This  Joktan  they  call  the  **  Father  of  the  Arabs,"  and  his  descendants, 
the  Kahtan  tribe,  form  at  this  day  the  wealthiest  tribe  of  the  eastern  desert  of  Arabia,  constituting,  with  the  Beni  Sad 
tribe,  as  the  Arabians  say,  the  only  remains  of  the  primitive  ii^bitants  of  the  cotmtry.  (See  Burckhardt's  '  Classi- 
fication of  tlie  Bedomn  Tribes.')  The  exterior  parts  of  Arabia  seem,  however,  to  have  been  settled  at  a  very  early 
period  by  the  descendants  of  Ham,  some  of  whom  remained,  mixing  more  or  less  in  the  end,  with  the  posterity  of 
Shem  ;  while  others,  who  in  the  first  instance  settled  on  the  western  coast  of  the  peninsula,  are  supposed  to  have 
made  no  long  stay,  but,  either  passing  through  Egypt  or  over  the  straits  of  Babel-Mandel,  planted  settlements  in 
Ethiopia.  This  accounts  for  the  fact  that  the  name  of  Ethiopia  has  been  extended,  both  by  the  Scriptures  and 
the  ancient  classic  writers,  to  Arabia  as  well  as  Ethiopia  Proper.  Moses  mentions  thirteen  sons  of  Joictan,  who, 
perhaps,  includes  his  grandsons ;  the  Arabians  mention  only  two,  Yarab,  who  founded  the  kingdom  of  Yemen,  and 
Jorham,  who  settled  Siat  of  Hedjaz,  the  present  holjr  land  of  Arabia.  A  member  of  these  primitive  tribes  is  called 
Al  Arch  al  Araba,  *<  An  Arab  of  the  Arabs ;"  a  distinction  of  purity  of  descent  corresponding  to  the  <'  Hebrew  of  the 
Hebrews"  among  the  Jews.  The  later  and  prevailing  race  oiMotiarabi,  or  mixed  or  naturalized  Arabs,  are  descended 
from  Ishmael  through  a  marriage  with  Uie  daughter  of  Modad,  king  of  Hedjaz.  It  is  true  that  Moses  says  he  married 
an  Egyptian  woman,  of  whom  the  Arabian  account  takes  no  notice ;  but  as  this  was  in  early  life,  and  as  the  Bible 
account  does  not  mention  her  again,  or  say  that  she  was  the  mother  of  his  twelve  sons,  there  is  nothing  improbable  in 
the  Arabian  account,  for  Ishmael  may  have  married  an  Arabian  wife  after  the  death,  or  even  during  the  hfe-time,  of 
his  first  wife.  Ishmael  became  the  prince  of  Hedjaz,  and  the  first  pontiff  of  Mecca,  preaching  the  religion  of  Abra- 
ham to  the  idolatrous  Arabs,  many  of  whose  tribes  were  in  process  of  time  extirpated  by  the  jud^ent  of  Gk>d,  by 
dissensions  among  themselves,  or  by  the  swords  of  the  Islunaelites.  The  Arabians  do  not  consider  it  any  disparage- 
ment to  belong  to  this  mixed  branch  of  the  Arabian  population.  The  absence  of  a  perfectly  pure  descent  is,  m  their 
opinion,  quite  compensated  by  the  honour  of  being  descended  from  Abraham,  whom  they  hold  in  about  the  same 
veneration  as  the  Jews.  Mohammed  himself  claimed  to  be  descended  from  Kedar,  a  younger  son  of  Ishmael ;  but 
his  descent  could  not  be  traced  further  than  Adnan,  who  reigned  in  the  Hedjaz  B.  C.  122.  Arabian  accounts  vary  as 
to  the  generations  between  Ishmael  and  Adnan ;  some  make  it  forty,  some  ten,  some  seven.  Ten  is  the  common 
account,  but  after  making  a  lar^  allowance  for  the  length  of  patriarchal  lives,  even  forty  generations  seem  too  few  to 
extend  over  the  intervening  penod  of  about  two  thousand  five  hundred  years.  But  this  difficulty  may  be  obviated  by 
considering  that  the  Arabians  do  not  always  reckon  their  genealogies  from  father  to  son,  but  from  the  heads  of  tribes^ 
their  object  being  only  to  preserve  a  knowledge  of  their  descent,  wnich,  for  their  purposes,  is  as  well  effected  in  this 
way,  as  by  encumbering  the  memory  with  a  long  catalogue  of  names.  In  the  well  preserved  genealogy,  for  the  660 
years  from  Adnan  to  Mohammed,  there  are  counted  21  generations,  and  nearly  160  tnbes  branching  on  irom  the  same 
parent  stem.  All  these  tribes  were  distinguished  ^nerally  by  the  name  of  Adnan,  the  ascertained  progrenitor,  besides 
the  particidar  name  of  the  subdivision.  Thus  the  tnbes  of  Adnan  were  distinguished  not  only  from  the  tnbes  of  Kahtan* 
but  from  the  Ishmoelites,  or  mixed  tribes,  previous  to  Adnan.    The  tribes  of  Adnan,  in  their  common  accounts,  paned 
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over  the  tmasceitained  geneiatioDB  between  Ishmael  and  their  immediate  progenitor,  in  their  usual  method  of  aum- 
maiy  condensation.  A  curious  light  is  thrown  on  all  these  matters,  by  the  commencement  of  the  historical  romance  of 
*  Antar/  part  of  which  we  subioin : — **  Ishmael,  son  of  Abiaham,  was  the  father  of  Adnan,  who  had  a  son  called  Maad ; 
and  Maad  was  the  father  of  Nizar,  whose  four  sons,  Rebeeah,  Medher,  Ayad,  and  Anmar,  reigned  over  the  Arabs  in 
great  glory  for  many  years,  and  their  descendants  continued  to  multiply  till  they  amounted  to  twenty  thousand  horse- 
men, when  disturbances  arising  among  them  they  separated,  and  migrated  ^m  the  valley  of  Mecca  and  the  holy 
sanctuary,  and  many  of  them  settled  in  a  spot  called  Ibreem-oob-mootemim,  which  was  the  furthermost  point  of  Hijaz, 
and  the  first  in  the  land  of  Yemen.  Aud  they  had  a  king  called  Rebeeah,  a  man  much  respected  and  feared,  and  he 
was  of  the  tribe  of  Medher,  a  fair-raced  people :  and  he  had  five  sons ;  the  eldest  was  called  Na^ ;  the  second  Taweed ; 
the  third  Mohelil ;  the  fourth  Medher ;  Uie  fifth  Adee :  and  their  father  was  a  stout  and  intrepid  warrior ;  he  conquered 
the  whole^  country  hj  his  bravery,  and  ruled  over  the  wilds  and  deserts. — Again  the  Arabs  disagreed  and  dispersed,  and 
every  division  had  its  chief  and  ts  leader,**  &c.  In  this  way  it  is  admitted,  that  during  the  period  from  Ishmael  to 
Adnan,  and  from  thence  to  the  time  of  Mohammed,  the  posterity  of  Ishmael  penetrating  from  Hedjaz  towards  the  east, 
spread  themselves  over  the  peninsula,  and  introduced  their  peculiar  manners  and  customs  among  the  original  inha« 
bitantsy  with  whom  they  became  incorporated  by  intermarriages.  This  Arabian  account  does  not  contradict  Scripture, 
and,  whether  true  or  not,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  descendants  of  Ishmael  form  so  great  and  absorbing  a  part 
of  the  Arabian  ]>opulation,  as  to  allow  us,  in  a  |^neral  sense,  to  consider  him  as  the  progenitor  of  that  great  and 
extraordinary  nation,  which  has  preserved  its  integrity,  its  independence,  and  its  j^rimitive  usages  from  the  most  ancient 
times ;  and  which  had  its  turn,  after  the  Romans,  in  forming  one  of  those  gigantic  empires  that  have  in  di^erent  ages 
astonished  the  world ;  and  which,  even  now,  not  only  preserves  its  own  wide  domain,  but  has  difiused  its  tribes  from 
the  Qzus  and  the  Erythrean  Sea  to  the  Atlantic, — has  given  religion  and  law,  and  rendered  its  langiuige  classic,  far 
beyond  these  limits,  to  a  large  proportion  of  the  human  race ; — not  to  speak  of  the  evidences  of  its  past  influence,  which 
may  be  found  in  the  vernacular  languages  of  many  nations,  and  in  their  literature,  science,  and  actual  condition. 

It  only  remains  to  add,  that  the  Moslems  believe  Ishmael,  and  not  Isaac,  to  have  been  the  child  of  promise  and 
true  heir  of  Abraham.  They  say  that  when  Sarah  insisted  on  ^e  expulsion  of  the  bondwoman  and  her  son,  Abraham 
conveyed  them  to  the  district  of  Mecca,  which  was  then  an  arid  desert  destitute  of  water ;  but  where,  at  the  last 
extremity,  Gk>d  caused  a  spring  to  arise  under  the  feet  of  Ishmael.  They  believe  this  forms  the  famous  Zemxem  well, 
now  within  the  sacred  enclosure  of  the  temple  of  Mecca,  and  which  supplies  water  for  drink  and  purification  to 
the  inhabitants  of  the  town,  and  the  numerous  pilgrims  who  annually  resort  thither.  It  is  added  that  the  famous 
Kaaba,  or  temple,  otherwise  called  Beit- Allah,  equivalent  to  Betket  in  Hebrew— or  '^  House  of  God  " — was  built  on  the 
spot  by  Abraham,  to  commemorate  the  double  deliverance  of  Ishmael  from  thirst,  and  from  being  the  victim  of  the 
sacrifice  of  which  they  consider  him,  rather  than  Isaac,  to  be  the  object.  This  story  was  probably  manufactured  out  of 
the  report  that  Abraham  erected  an  sltar  and  planted  a  ^^e  at  Beersheba  (the  ^  well  oi  the  oath  ^.  The  buildings 
of  the  present  temple  form  extraneous  additions  to  tiie  original  Kaaba,  or  rather  an  enclosure  for  it.  The  Kaaba  itsdf 
is  a  truly  primitive  structure,  being  merely  an  oblong  massive  building,  the  sides  and  angles  of  which  are  unequal  so 
that  its  plan  forms  a  trapezium.  It  measures  eighteen  paces  by  fourteen,  and  is  from  thirty-five  to  forty  feet  high ; 
and  its  fiat  roof  and  black  cloth  covering  give  it  the  appearance  of  a  perfect  cube.  This  Kaaba  is  certainly  of  high 
antiquity,  and  was  an  object  of  veneration  to  the  Arabs  long  before  the  time  of  Mohammed.  It  is  now  the  point  to 
which  Moslems  in  all  parts  of  the  world  turn  their  feces  in  prayer,  and  to  which  thousands  of  pilgrims  resoit  every  year 
from  all  places  between  the  Gknges  and  Morocco.  They  call  it  the  **  Navel  of  the  World,**  and  regard  with  con- 
centrated veneration  a  black  stone  inserted  in  an  angle  of  its  wall,  and  which  they  believe  to  have  been  brought  from 
heaven  to  Atoiham,  by  the  angel  Gabriel.  It  was,  say  they,  originally  a  transparent  hyacinth,  and  its  present 
unsightiy  appearance  is  owing  to  the  sins  of  mankind.  It  has  been  much  worn  by  the  kisses  of  the  pilgrims,  and  ha« 
Mveral  times  been  fractured  and  joined  together  again  by  cement.  It  is  framed  in  silver,  and  appeared  to  Burckhardt 
like  a  lava  containing  several  small  extraneous  particles  of  a  whitish  and  a  yellowish  substance.  These  statements  do 
not  directly  illustrate  the  statements  of  our  text ;  but  it  seems  useful  to  Imow  how  these  facts  have  been  understood 
or  distorted  by  a  grreat  people  whose  history  b  so  intimately  connected  with  them. 

27.  **  Jacob  W€u  a  plain  moHf  dwelling  in  ienit.^ — The  epithet  ^  plain**  is  pre-eminently  applicable  to  a  man  dwelling 
in  tents,  whatever  be  his  rank  or  wealth.  Speaking  of  the  Bedomns,  Burckhardt  says,  <<Tne  richest  sheikh  lives  like 
the  meanest  of  his  Arabs :  they  both  eat  every  day  of  the  same  dishes,  and  in  the  same  quantity,  and  never  partake  of 
any  luxury  except  on  the  arrival  of  a  stranger,  when  the  host's  tent  is  open  to  all  his  friends.  Thejr  both  dress  in  the 
same  shabby  gown  and  mesalakh.  The  chief  pleasure  in  which  a  chief  may  indulge  is  the  possession  of  a  swift  mare, 
and  the  gratification  of  seeing  his  wives  and  daughters  better  dressed  than  any  other  females  of  the  camp.** 

It  is  precisely  the  same  among  the  oth^r  nomade  tribes  of  Asia,  as  the  Toornnans,  and  the  Eelauts  of  Persia.  Among 
the  latter,  the  tent  of  the  elder  is  only  distinguished  by  its  greater  size  from  that  of  the  humblest  man  in  the  camp. 
The  chieft  themselves,  indeed,  generally  reside  at  court  or,  in  the  provincial  capitals ;  but  those  who  do  reside  wiUi 
their  people  are  usually  distinguished  by  the  same  simplicity  of  manners  and  appearance,  which  in  their  case  is  more 
remarxable  than  in  that  of  the  Bedouin  sheiks,  as  their  power  is  much  greater  and  their  wealth  often  more  extensive. 
Mr.  Morier,  in  his  "  Second  Journey  through  Persia,**  mentions  in  the  following  terms,  a  very  powerful  chief,  named 
Ahmed  Khan,  who  visited  the  English  ambassador  at  Marau^ha,  in  Adzerbigan : — *'  this  chief  is  one  of  those  per- 
sonages frequently  met  with  in  the  East,  who  realize  and  illustrate  many  of  the  facts  recorded  in  holy  writ  of  the 
lives  and  habits  of  the  patriarchs.  Like  Isaac, '  he  had  possession  of  flocks,  and  possession  of  herds  and  great  store  of 
servants'  (Gen.  xxvi.  14).  His  manner  and  appearance  are  those  of  Jacob,  *a  plain  man,  dwelling  in  tents.' 
Although  verging  to  fourscore  and  ten,  he  is  the  picture  of  health  and  activity.  His  beard  is  quite  white,  and  his 
dress  scarcely  superior  to  that  of  his  own  shepherds.  His  reputation,  however,  for  riches  is  very  great ;  for  among 
other  instances  of  it,  it  is  affirmed  that  he  sows  700  kherwar  (nearly  500,000  lbs.)  of  grain  annually :  he  breeds  a  race  of 
hardy  horses,  much  esteemed  throughout  Persia.  He  is  one  of^the  g^atest  of  the  elders  of  Persia,  being  called  the 
Bash'te/eed  (White-beard)  of  Adzerbigan."  The  same  **  plainness"  extends  to  the  speech  of  the  dwellers  in  tents  as 
eompar^  witii  the  inhabitants  of  towns.  There  is  among  them  none  of  those  varied  forms  of  address,  flowery  phrases, 
and  refined  compliments,  which  distinguish  the  Orientals  in  general ;  and  a  stranger,  after  having  been  annoyed  with 
the  complimentary  phrases  of  the  Persians  or  Turks,  is  delighted  and  refreshed  by  the  plain  and  simple  expressions  of  • 
the  Arab  or  the  Tartar.  The  townspeople,  as  Burckhardt  observes,  have  twenty  different  ways  of  wishing  ^od  morning 
to  an  acquaintance,  and  each  of  these  methods  has  an  established  answer,  so  that  if  a  man  says,  *'  May  your  day 
be  white,"  the  other  can  only  reply,  **  May  yours  be  like  milk."  On  the  contrary,  an  Arab  is  content  to  wish  his  friend 
ffood  morning  when  he  meets  hun,  and  farewell  when  he  leaves  him,  on  the  road.  One  who  accosts  a  stranger  in  the 
dMerty  to  inquire  about  water  or  the  nearest  road,  calls  him  **  Uncle ;"  and  the  other  in  reply,  says  <'  Brother."    They 
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Befer  use  an j  ceremoniom  iitlM  to  each  oth«r,  whaieror  be  their  relative  peeitiaiu  The  Arabs,  who  need  to  attend  Uw 
erening  assemblies  of  Saaud,  the  great  Wahabee  chiefs  who  was  in  fact  long  in  Arabia,  so  far  as  Arabia  can  erer  have 
a  king)  usually  exchanged  the  salute  of  peace,  and  shook  hands  with  him  on  entering  the  room,  after  which  they  sat 
down  in  any  convenient  place  they  could  find.  If  any  one  had  occasion  to  speak  to  him,  they  accosted  him  with  **  Q 
Saoud  I**  01  "  O  father  of  AbdaUah  !**  or  *'  O  father  of  Mustachios !"  and  in  return,  he  called  every  man  by  his  name, 
without  any  of  the  ceremonious  or  complimentary  phrases  which  abound  in  the  East.  Nor  was  this  any  anbctation  of 
humility  in  him,  but  quite  the  natural  conduct  of  an  Arab  chief.  See  Burckhardt*s  <  Notes  on  the  Bedouins,'  and 
History  of  the  Wahabees.' 

**  TnUt/* — ^The  use  of  tents  probably  arose  at  fiist  out  of  the  exigencies  of  pastoral  life,  which  rendered  it  necessary 
that  men  removing  from  one  place  to  another  in  search  of  pasture  should  have  a  portable  habitation.  Accordingly 
we  find  that  the  first  mention  of  tents  is  connected  with  the  keeping  of  cattle  (ch.  iv.  20),  and  to  this  day  tents  remain 
the  exclusive  residence  of  only  pastoral  people.  Portability  is  not  the  only  recommendation  of  tents  to  the  nomade 
tribes  of  the  East ;  the  shelter  which  they  oofer  in  the  warm  but  delicious  chmates  of  Western  Asia  is  positive  enjoy- 
ment. Shelter  from  the  sun  is  all  that  is  needful ;  and  this  a  tent  sufficiently  affords  without  excluding  the  bslmy 
and  delicate  external  air,  the  comparative  exclusion  of  which  renders  the  finest  house  detestable  to  one  unaccustomed 
to  a  residence  in  tents.  The  advantage  of  tents  in  this  respect  is  so  well  understood  even  by  the  inhabitants  of  towns, 
that  in  many  places,  those  whose  circumstances  admit  it,  endeavour  so  far  as  possible  to  occupy  tents  during  the 
summer  months.  This  was  the  constant  practice  of  the  late  king  of  Persia,  who  every  year  left  his  capital  with  all 
the  nobles,  and  more  than  half  the  inhabitants,  to  encamp  in  uie  plain  of  Sultanieh.^  Many  of  the  princes,  his  sons, 
did  the  same  in  their  several  provinces ;  and  the  practice  is  an  old  one  in  Persia.  It  is  true  that  tents  would  seem  to 
be  rather  cheerless  abodes  in  the  winter ;  but  it  is  to  be  recollected  that  the  nomades  have  generally  the  power  of 
changing  the  climate  with  the  season.  In  winter  the  Bedouins  plunge  into  the  heart  of  Uie  Desert,  and  others 
descend,  in  the  same  season,  from  the  mountainous  and  high  lands,  where  they  had  enjoved  comparative  coolness  in 
summer,  to  the  genial  winter  climate  of  the  low  valleys  and  plains,  which  in  the  summer  had  been  too  warm. 

It  is  impossible  to  ascertain  witii  precision  the  construction  and  appearance  of  the  patriarchal  tents ;  but  we  shall 
not  probably  be  far  from  the  truth,  if  we  consider  the  present  Arab  tent  as  affording  the  nearest  existing  approxima- 
tions to  the  ancient  model.  The  common  Arab  tent  is  generally  of  an  oblong  figure,  varying  in  size  accordmg  to  the 
wants  or  rank  of  the  owner,  and  in  its  eeneral  shape  not  unapthr  compared  by  Sallust,  and  aKer  him  Dr.  Shaw,  to  the 
hull  of  a  ship  turned  upside  down.  A  length  of  from  25  to  30  feet,  by  a  depth  or  breadth  not  exceeding  10  feet  form 
the  dimensions  of  a  rather  large  family  tent ;  but  there  are  many  larger.  The  extreme  height — that  is,  the  height 
of  the  poles  which  are  made  higher  ihan  the  others  in  order  to  give  a  slope  to  throw  off  the  rain  from  the  rooi^— 
varies  from  7  to  10  feet;  but  the  height  of  the  side  parts  seldom  exceeds  5  or  6  feet.  The  most  usual  sized  tent 
has  nine  poles,  three  in  the  middle,  and  three  on  each  side.  The  covering  of  the  tent  among  the  Arabs  is  usually 
black  goats'-hair,  so  compactly  woven,  as  to  be  impervious  to  the  heaviest  rain ;  but  the  side  coverings  are  often  of 
coarse  wool.  These  tent-coverings  are  spun  and  woven  at  home  by  the  women,  unless  the  tribe  has  not  goats  enough 
to  supply  its  own  demand  for  goats'-hair,  when  the  stuff  is  bought  from  those  better  furnished.  The  front  of  the  tent 
is  usually  kept  open,  except  in  winter,  and  the  back  and  side  himgings  or  coverings  are  so  managed,  that  the  air  can 
be  admitted  in  any  direction,  or  excluded  at  pleasore.  The  tents  are  kept  stretched  in  the  usual  way  by  cords, 
fastened  at  one  end  to  the  poles,  and  at  the  other  to  pins  driven  into  the  g^und  at  the  distance  of  three  or  four  paces 
from  the  tent.  The  interior  is  divided  into  two  apartments,  hj  a  curtain  hung  up  against  the  middle  poles  of  the  tent. 
This  partition  is  usually  of  white  woollen  stuff,  sometimes  interwoven  with  patterns  of  flowers.  One  of  these  is  for 
the  men,  and  the  other  for  the  women.  In  the  former  the  ground  is  usually  covered  with  carpets  or  mats,  and  the 
wheat-sacks  and  camel-bags  are  heaped  up  in  it,  around  the  middle  post,  like  a  pyramid,  at  the  base  of  which, 
or  towards  the  back  of  the  tent,  are  arranged  the  camels'  pack-saddles,  against  which  tne  men  recline  as  they  sit  on  the 
ground.  The  women's  apartment  is  less  neat,  being  encumbered  with  all  the  lumber  of  the  tent,  the  water  and  butter, 
skins,  the  culinary  utensds,  &c.  Some  tents  of  g^reat  people  are  si^uare,  perhaps  30  feet  square,  with  a  proportionate 
increase  in  the  nmnber  of  poles,  while  others  are  so  small  as  to  reqture  but  one  pole  to  support  the  centre.  The  prin- 
cipal differences  are  in  the  slope  of  the  roof,  and  in  the  part  for  entrance.  When  the  tent  is  oblong,  the  front  is 
sometimes  one  of  the  broad,  and  at  other  times  one  of  the  narrow,  sides  of  the  tent.  We  suspect  this  difference 
depends  on  the  season  of  the  year  or  the  character  of  the  locality,  but  we  cannot  speak  with  certainty  on  this  point. 
Some  further  information  concerning  tents  has  been  g^ven  in  previous  notes,  and  other  tents  and  huts  will  hereafter  be 
noticed.  It  will  be  observed,  that  the  tent  covering  among"  the  Arabs  is  usually  black ;  but  it  seems  that  they  are 
sometimes  brown,  and  occasionally  striped  white  and  olack.  ^lack  tents  seem  to  have  prevailed  among  the  Arabs  firom 
the  earliest  times.    (See  note  on  SoL  Song,  i.  5.) 

30.  **  Bdom,*^  — ^This  name,  denoting  **  Red,"  or  **  Red  man,"  had  probably  reference  as  much  to  the  redness  of  his 
personal  appearance  (see  v.  24.)  as  to  the  red  pottage.    Here  is  another  instance  of  a  change  of  i 


30,  34.  **  Red  pottage.^ — ^The  edom,  or  red  pottage,  was  prepared,  we  learn  from  this  chapter,  by  seething  lentils 
(adashim)  in  water ;  and  subsequently,  as  we  may  guess  from  a  practice  which  prevails  in  many  countries,  adding  a 
little  manteca,  or  suet,  to  give  them  a  flavour.  The  writer  of  these  observations  nas  often  partaken  of  this  self-same 
^<  red  pottage,"  served  up  in  the  manner  just  described,  and  found  it  better  food  than  a  stranger  would  be  apt  to 
imagine.  The  mess  had  the  redness  which  sained  for  it  the  name  oiedom;  and  which,  through  me  singular  circum- 
stance of  a  son  selling  his  birthright  to  satisfy  the  cravings  of  a  pressing  appetite,  it  imparted  to  the  posterity  of  Esau 
in  the  people  of  Edom.  The  lentil  (or  Lena  eecuknta  of  some  writers,  and  the  Ervum  tens  of  Linnesus)  belongs  to  the 
leguimnous  or  podded  family.  The  stem  is  branched,  and  the  leaves  consist  of  about  eight  pairs  of  smaller  leaflets. 
The  flowers  are  small,  and  with  the  upper  division  of  the  flower  prettily  veined.  The  pods  contain  about  two  seeds, 
which  vary  from  a  tawny  red  to  a  black.  It  delights  in  a  dry,  warm  sandy  soil.  Three  varieties  are  cultivated  in 
France — '*  small  brown,"  <'  yellowish,"  and  the  <'  lentil  of  Provence."  In  the  former  country  they  are  drMsed  and  eaten 
during  Lent  as  a  haricot ;  m  Syria  they  are  used  as  food  after  they  have  undergone  the  smiple  process  of  being 
parched  in  a  pan  over  the  fire. 

33.  <^  He  told  hit  birthrighi.^^'li  should  be  understood,  that  previously  to  the  establishment  of  a  priesthood  under 
the  Law  of  Moses,  the  first-bom  had  not  only  a  preference  in  the  secular  inheritance,  but  succeeded  exclusively  to  the 
priestly  functions  which  had  belonged  to  his  father,  in  leading  the  religious  observances  of  the  family,  and  performing 
the  simple  religious  rites  of  these  patriarchal  times.  The  secular  part  of  the  birthright  entitled  the  first-bom  to  a 
**  double  portion  "  of  the  inheritance ;  but  writers  are  divided  in  opinion  as  to  the  proportion  of  this  double  share.  Some 
think  that  he  had  one-half,  and  that  the  rest  was  equally  divided  among  tbie  other  sons ;  but  a  carefVil  considera- 
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tkm  of  Gen.  zhrtt.  5—22,  in  wliich  we  tee  that  Jacob  transfen  the  pxiYilege  of  the  fint-bom  to  Joieph^  and  that  this 
privilege  consisted  in  his  having  one  share  more  than  any  of  his  brethren,  inclines  us  to  the  opinion  of  the  Rabbins,  that 
the  first-born  had  merely  twice  as  much  as  any  other  of  his  brethren.  It  is  certainly  possible^  but  not  very  likely,  that 
in  the  emergency,  Esau  bartered  all  his  birthright  for  a  mess  of  pottage ;  but  it  seems  more  probable  that  £sau  did  not 
properly  appreciate  the  value  of  the  sacerdotal  part  of  his  birthright,  and  therefore  readily  transferred  it  to  Jacob  for  a 
tzimug  present  advantage.  This  view  of  the  matter  seems  to  be  confirmed  by  St  PaiU,  who  calls  Esau  a  <' profane 
person,"  for  his  conduct  on  thb  occasion ;  and  it  b  rather  for  despising  his  spiritual  than  his  temporal  privileges,  that 
he  teems  to  be  liable  to  such  an  imputation. 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 


1  /fooc,  because  of /amine,  went  to  Gerar.  2  Ood 
inetructeth  and  hlesseth  Mm.  7  He  is  reproved  bv 
Abimelech  for  denying  his  wife.  \2  He  grqweth 
rich.  18  HediggethEseKSitnah^andRehoboth. 
26  Abimelech  maketh  a  covenant  with  him  at 
Beer-sheba.    34  Esau's  wives. 

And  there  was  a  famine  in  the  land,  beside 
the  first  famine  that  was  in  the  days  of 
Abraham.  And  Isaac  went  unto  Abime- 
lech, king  of  the  Philistines,  unto  Gerar. 

2  And  the  Lord  appeared  unto  him, 
and  said.  Go  not  down  into  Egypt ;  dwell 
in  the  land  which  I  shall  tell  thee  of  : 

3  Sojourn  in  this  land,  and  I  will  be  with 
thee,  and  will  bless  thee ;  for  unto  thee,  and 
unto  thy  seed,  *  1  will  give  all  these  countries, 
and  I  will  perform  the  oath  which  I  sware 
unto  Abraham  thy  father ; 

4  And  I  will  make  thy  seed  to  multiply 
as  the  stars  of  heaven,  and  will  give  unto 
thy  seed  all  these  countries ;  and  in  thy  seed 
shall  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  be  '  blessed ; 

5  Because  that  Abraham  obeyed  my  voice, 
and  kept  my  charge,  my  commandments,  my 
statutes,  and  my  laws. 

6  ^  And  Isaac  dwelt  in  Gerar : 

7  And  the  men  of  the  place  asked  him  of 
his  wife ;  and  he  said.  She  is  my  sister :  for 
he  feared  to  say.  She  is  my  wife ;  lest,  said 
he,  the  men  of  the  place  should  kill  me  for 
Bebekah ;  because  sne  was  fair  to  look  upon. 

8  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  he  had  been 
there  a  long  time,  tnat  Abimelech  king  of 
the  PhiUstines  looked  out  at  a  window,  and 
saw,  and,  behold,  Isaac  was  sporting  with 
Bebekah  his  wife. 

9  And  Abimelech  called  Isaac,  and  said. 
Behold,  of  a  surebr  she  is  thv  wife:  and 
how  saidst  thou,  ohe  is  my  sister?  And 
Isaac  said  unto  him.  Because  I  said.  Lest  I 
die  for  her. 

10  And  Abimelech  said.  What  is  this 
thou  hast  done  unto  us  ?  one  of  the  people 
might  Ughtly  have  lien  with  thy  wife,  and 
thou  shouldest  have  brought  guiltiness 
upon  us. 

11  And  Abimelech  charged  all  Ai>  people. 


saying,  He  that  toucheth  this  man  or  his 
wife  shall  surely  be  put  to  death. 

12  Then  Isaac  sowed  in  that  land,  and 
•  received  in  the  same  year  an  hundredfold : 
and  the  Lord  blessed  him : 

13  And  the  man  waxed  ^eat,  and  *  went 
forward,  and  grew,  imtil  he  became  very 
great : 

14  For  he  had  possession  of  flocks,  and 
possession  of  herds,  and  great  store  of  'ser- 
vants :  and  the  Philistines  envied  him. 

15  For  all  the  wells  which  his  father's 
servants  had  digged  in  the  days  of  Abra- 
ham his  father,  uie  Philistines  had  stopped 
them,  and  filled  them  with  earth. 

16  And  Abimelech  said  unto  Isaac,  Go 
from  us ;  for  thou  art  much  mightier  than 
we. 

17  And  Isaac  departed  thence,  and  pitched 
his  tent  in  the  valley  of  Gerar,  and  dwelt 
there. 

18  And  Isaac  digged  again  the  wells  of 
water,  which  they  nad  digged  in  the  days 
of  Abraham  his  father;  for  the  PhiUstines 
had  stopped  them  after  the  death  of  Abra- 
ham: and  he  called  their  names  after  the 
names  by  which  his  father  had  called  them. 

19  And  Isaac's  servants  digged  in  the 
valley,  and  found  there  a  well  of  •  springing 
water. 

20  And  the  herdmen  of  Gerar  did  strive 
with  Isaac's  herdmen,  saying,  The  water  is 
ours:  and  he  called  the  name  of  the  'well 
Esek ;  because  they  strove  with  him. 

21  And  they  digged  another  well,  and 
strove  for  that  also :  and  he  called  the  name 
ofif^Sitnah. 

22  And  he  removed  from  thence,  and 
digged  another  well ;  and  for  that  they  strove 
not :  and  he  called  the  name  of  it  *  Behoboth , 
and  he  said.  For  now  the  Lord  hath  made 
room  for  us,  and  we  shall  be  fruitftd  in  the 
land. 

23  And  he  went  up  from  thence  to  Beer- 
sheba. 

24  And  the  Lord  appeared  unto  him  the 
same  night  and  said,  I  am  the  God  of  Abra- 
ham thy  father :  fear  not,  for  I  am  with  thee, 


iC]ia^UU»«idl5.ia. 


•  Cliap.  12. 3.  aud  SS.  18. 
"  That  ii,  eontgntUm, 


»  Ueh.fowui.       *  Beh.  ufgnt  going.       *  Ot,  hubandry.       •  Htib^Uving, 
*  Thatit,A<ier0(L       •  That  is,  roosk 
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and  will  bless  thee,  and  multiply  thy  seed 
for  my  servant  Abraham^s  sake. 

25  And  he  builded  an  altar  there,  and 
called  upon  the  name  of  the  Lord,  and 
pitched  nis  tent  there :  and  there  Isaac's 
servants  d%ged  a  welL 

26  ^  Then  Abimelech  went  to  him 
from  Gerar,  and  Ahuzzath  one  of  his 
firiends,  and  Phichol  the  chief  captain  of  his 
army. 

27  And  Isaac  said  unto  them.  Wherefore 
come  ye  to  me,  seeing  ye  hate  me,  and  have 
sent  me  away  from  you  ? 

28  And  they  said,  *•  We  saw  certainly  that 
the  Lord  was  with  thee :  and  we  said.  Let 
there  be  now  an  oath  betwixt  us,  even  be- 
twixt us  and  thee,  and  let  us  make  a  cove- 
nant with  thee ; 

29  "  That  thou  wilt  do  us  no  hurt,  as  we 
have  not  touched  thee,  and  as  we  have  done 
unto  thee  nothing  but  good,  and  have  sent 


thee  away  in  peace :  thou  art  now  the  blessed 
of  the  Lord. 

30  And  he  made  them  a  feast,  and  they 
did  eat  and  drink. 

31  And  they  rose  up  betimes  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  sware  one  to  another :  and  Isaac 
sent  them  away,  and  they  departed  from  him 
in  peace. 

32  And  it  came  to  pass  the  same  day,  that 
Isaac's  servants  came,  and  told  him  concern- 
ing the  well  which  they  had  digged,  and 
said'unto  him.  We  have  found  water. 

33  And  he  called  it  "  Shebah :  therefore 
the  name  of  tjie  city  is  "Beer-sheba  unto 
this  day. 

34  ^  And  Esau  was  forty  years  old  when 
he  took  to  wife  Judith  the  daughter  of  Beeri 
the  Hittite,  and  Bashemath  the  daughter  of 
Elon  the  Hittite : 

35  Which  **  were  "  a  grief  of  mind  unto 
Isaac  and  to  Bebekah. 


^^  Heb.  Steiag  we  taw. 


^^neh,iftfumthalt,Sie,       »  That  is,  on  ooM.       ^*  Thzt  Im,  the  wM  of  the  oath.      HChAp.S7.46. 
u  Heb.  bUterneu  oftpmt. 


Verse  1.  **  Jbimeiech.'^— -The  name  of  the  kinff  and  of  the  captun  of  the  host,  Phichol  (t.  26),  are  the  same  as  in 
Abraham's  time ;  but  the  persons  are  no  doubt  afferent,  as  more  than  ninety  years  have  intervened  between  the  visit  of 
Abraham  and  this  of  Isaac.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  <<  Abimelech"  and  **  Phichol"  were  standing  official  names  for  the 
kings  and  generals  of  this  little  kingdom.  There  is  a  surprising  similarity  between  the  history  of  Abraham*s  sojourn  at 
Gerar,  and  that  of  his  son. 

12.  "leaac  wwed  tn  that  iamV* — A  gentleman  who  has  spent  many  years  in  Persia  gave  us  the  following  information 
Hrhile  conversing  about  the  pastoral  tribes  (Eelauts)  which  form  a  large  part  of  its  population.  ''There  are  some  that 
live  in  their  tents  all  the  year ;  and  others  that  build  huts  for  the  winter,  which  they  abandon  in  summer,  and  often 
return  to  them  in  the  winter.  Then  they  begin  to  grow  com  in  the  vicinity,  and  leave  a  few  old  persons  to  look  after 
it.  As  the  cultivation  increases,  a  g^reater  number  of  persons  stay  at  the  huts  in  the  summer  also,  until  at  last  nearly 
all  the  tribe  remains  to  attend  to  the  cultivation,  only  sending  out  a  few  with  the  flocks.  Thus  the  wandering  tribes 
gradually  change  from  a  pastoral  to  an  agricultural  peopTe.**  May  not  this  illustrate  the  situation  of  our  pastoral 
patriarch  when  he  began  to  cultivate  ?  And  niay  not  the  prospect  which  it  involved  of  Isaac's  permanent  settlement 
in  Gterar  with  his  powerful  clan,  account  for  the  visible  uneasiness  of  the  king  and  people  of  that  district,  and  for  the 
measures  which  they  took  to  prevent  such  settlement?  We  thus  also  see  the  process  by  which  a  wandering  and 
pastoral  people  gradually  become  settled  cultivators. 

20.  ''  Ths  water  u  oirrt." — The  cause  of  these  differences  seems  to  have  been,  that  a  question  arose  whether  wells 
dug  by  Abraham's  and  Isaac's  people  within  the  territories  of  Qetax  belonged  to  the  people  who  digged  them,  or  to 
those  who  enjoyed  the  territorial  nght.  The  real  motive  of  the  opposition  of  the  people  of  Gerar,  and  their  stopping 
up  the  wells  made  by  Abraham,  seems  to  have  been  to  discourage  the  visits  of  such  powerful  persons  to  their  territory ; 
for  otherwise  the  wells  would  have  been  suffered  to  remain  on  account  of  their  utility  to  the  nation.  Stopping  up  the 
wells  is  still  an  act  of  hostility  in  the  East.  Mr.  Roberts  says  that  it  is  so  in  India,  where  one  person  who  hates 
another  will  sometimes  send  his  slaves  in  the  night  to  fill  up  the  well  of  the  latter,  or  else  to  pollute  it  by  throwing  in 
the  carcases  of  unclean  animals.  The  Bedouin  tribes  in  tiie  country  traversed  by  the  great  pilgrim-caravan  which 
goes  annually  from  Damascus  to  Mecca,  receive  presents  of  money  and  vestments  to  prevent  them  from  injuring  the 
wells  upon  the  line  of  march,  and  which  are  essential  to  the  very  existence  of  the  multitudes  who  then  traverse  this 
desert  region.  However,  of  all  people  in  the  world,  none  know  so  well  as  the  Arabs  the  value  of  water,  and  the 
importance  of  wells,  and  hence  they  never  wantonly  do  them  harm.  They  think  it  an  act  of  great  merit  in  the  sight 
of  God  to  dig  a  well ;  and  culpable  in  an  equal  degree  to  destroy  one.  The  wells  in  the  deserts  are  in  general  the 
exclusive  property  either  of  a  whole  tribe,  or  of  individuals  whose  ancestors  dug  them.  The  possession  of  a  well  is 
never  alienated ;  perhaps  because  the  Arabs  are  firmly  persuaded  that  the  owner  of  a  well  is  sure  to  prosper  in  all  his 
undertakings,  since  the  blessings  of  all  who  drink  his  water  fall  upon  him.  The  stopping  of  Abraham's  wells  by  the 
Philistines,  the  re-opening  of  them  by  Isaac,  and  the  restoration  of  their  former  names—the  commemorative  names 
given  to  the  new  wells,  and  the  strifes  about  them  between  those  who  had  sunk  them  and  the  people  of  the  land — are 
all  circumstances  highly  characteristic  of  those  countries  in  which  the  want  of  rivers  and  brooks  during  summer  render 
the  tribes  dependent  upon  the  wells  for  the  very  existence  of  the  flocks  and  herds  which  form  their  wealth.  It  would 
teem  that  the  Philistines  did  not  again  stop  the  wells  while  Isaac  was  in  their  country.  It  is  probable  that  the  wells 
successively  sunk  by  Isaac  did  not  furnish  water  sufficient  for  both  his  own  herds  and  tnose  of  Cferar,  and  thus  the  ques- 
tion became  one  of  exclusive  right.  Such  quqjitions  often  lead  to  bitter  and  bloody  quarrels  in  the  East;  and  it  was 
probably  to  avoid  the  last  result  of  an  appeal  to  arms  that  Isaac  withdrew  out  of  the  more  settled  country  towards  the 
I)Mert,  where  he  might  enjoy  the  use  of  his  wells  in  peace.  Whether  the  wells  sunk  or  re-opened  by  Isaac  were  sub- 
•ervient  to  the  agricultural  pursuits  mentioned  in  v.  12  does  not  appear ;  but,  having  stated  the  importance  of  water  to 
the  ^epherd,  we  may  subjoin  its  value  to  tho  agriculturist^  as  exemplified  in  Peisia*    In  that  country,  the  govemmenl 
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duty  on  agTieiilhiral  prodnce  is  alwayf  regulated  according  to  the  advantages  or  disadvantdges  of  the  soil  with  respect 
to  water.  Those  lands  that  depend  solely  on  rain  are  almost  never  cultivated  ;  those  that  are  watered  from  wells  or 
reservoirs  pay  five  per  cent,  on  the  produce  ;  those  that  get  a  supply  of  water  from  aqueducts  pay  fifteen  per  cent. ; 
and  those  that  have  the  advantage  of  a  flowing  stream  pay  twenty  ]ier  cent.  These  rates  are  after  deducting  the  seed, 
and  allowing  ten  per  cent,  for  the  reapers  and  Uireshers.    (See  Malcolm's  '  History  of  Persia/  vol.  ii.  p.  473.) 


Isaac  blbsswo  Jacob. — Cohzno. 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 

1  Isaac  sendeth  Esau  for  venison,  6  Rehekah  in- 
structeth  Jacob  to  obtain  the  blessing:  15  Jacob 
under  the  person  of  Esau  obtaineth  it.  30  Esau 
bringeth  venison,  33  Isaac  trembleth,  34  Esau 
eomplaineth,  and  by  importunity  obtaineth  a  bless- 
ing. 41  He  threateneth  Jacob.  A'l  Rebekahdis- 
appointeth  it. 

And  it  came  to  pass,  that  when  Isaac  was 
old,  and  his  eyes  were  dim,  so  that  he  could 
not  see,  he  called  Esau  his  eldest  son,  and 
said  unto  him.  My  son :  and  he  said  unto 
him.  Behold,  here  am  I. 

2  And  he  said,  Behold  now,  I  am  old,  I 
know  not  the  day  of  my  death : 

3  Now  therefore  take,  I  pray  thee,  thy 
weapons,  thy  quiver  and  thy  bow,  and  go 
out  to  the  field,  and  Hake  me  some  venison ; 

4  And  make  me  savoury  meat,  such  as  I 
love^  and  bring  it  to  me  that  I  may  eat ;  that 
my  soul  may  bless  thee  before  I  die. 

5  And  Bebekah  heard  when  Isaac  spake 


to  Esau  his  son.    And  Esau  went  to  the 
field  to  hunt/or  venison,  and  to  bring  it. 

6  ^  And  Kebekah  spake  unto  Jacob  her 
son,  saying,  Behold,  I  heard  thy  father  speak 
unto  Esau  thy  brother,  saying, 

7  Bring  me  venison,  and  make  me  sa- 
voury meat,  that  I  may  eat,  and  bless  thee 
before  the  Lord  before  my  death. 

8  Now  therefore,  my  son,  obey  my  voice 
according  to  that  which  I  command  thee. 

9  Go  now  to  the  flock,  and  fetch  me  from 
thence  two  good  kids  of  the  goats ;  and  I 
will  make  them  savoury  meat  for  thy  father, 
such  as  he  loveth : 

10  And  thou  shalt  brinff  it  to  thy  father, 
that  he  may  eat,  and  that  he  may  bless  thee 
before  his  death. 

1 1  And  Jacob  said  to  Bebekah  his  mo- 
ther. Behold,  Esau  my  brother  is  a  hairy 
man,  and  I  am  a  smooth  man : 

12.  My  father  peradventure  will  feel  me, 
and  I  shall  seem  to  him  as  a  deceiver ;  and 
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I  shall  bring  a  curse  upon  me,  and  not  a 
blessing. 

13  And  his  mother  said  unto  him.  Upon 
me  be  thy  curse,  my  son:  only  obey  my 
voice,  and  go  fetch  me  them, 

14  And  he  went,  and  fetched,  and  brought 
them  to  his  mother :  and  his  mother  made 
savoury  meat,  such  as  his  father  loved. 

15  And  Bebekah  took  'goodly  raiment  of 
her  eldest  son  Esau»  which  were  with  her  in 
the  house,  and  put  them  upon  Jacob  her 
younger  son  i 

16  And  she  put  the  skins  of  the  kids  of 
the  goats  upon  his  hands,  and  upon  the 
smooth  of  his  neck : 

17  And  she  gave  the  savoury  meat  and 
the  bread,  which  she  had  prepared,  into  the 
hand  of  her  son  Jacob, 

18  ^  And  he  came  unto  his  father,  and 
said,  My  &ther :  and  he  said.  Here  am  I  : 
who  art  thoUt  my  son? 

19  And  Jacob  said  unto  his  father,  I  am 
Esau  thy  firstborn;  I  have  done  according 
as  thou  Dadest  me :  arise,  I  pray  thee,  sit 
and  eat  of  my  venison,  that  thy  soul  may 
bless  mO' 

20  And  Isaac  said  unto  his  son.  How  is 
it  that  thou  hast  found  it  so  quickly,  my 
son  ?  And  he  said.  Because  the  Lord  thy 
God  brought  it  "to  me. 

21  And  Isaac  said  unto  Jacob,  Come  near, 
I  pray  thee,  that  I  may  feel  thee,  my  son, 
whether  thou  be  my  very  son  Esau  or  not 

22  And  Jacob  went  near  unto  Isaac  his 
father ;  and  he  felt  him,  and  said,  The  voice 
is  Jacob's  voice,  but  the  hands  are  the  hands 
of  Esau. 

23  And  he  discerned  him  not,  because 
his  hands  were  hairy,  as  his  brother  Esau's 
hands :  so  he  blessed  him. 

24  And  he  said.  Art  thou  my  very  son 
Esau  ?     And  he  said,  I  am. 

25  And  he  said,  Bring  it  near  to  me,  and 
I  will  eat  of  my  son's  venison,  that  my  soul 
may  bless  thee.  And  he  brought  it  near  to 
him,  and  he  did  eat :  and  he  brought  him 
wine,  and  he  drank. 

26  And  his  father  Isaac  said  unto  him. 
Come  near  now,  and  kiss  me,  my  son. 

27  And  he  came  near,  and  Kissed  him : 
and  he  smelled  the  smell  of  his  raiment, 
and  blessed  him,  and  said.  See,  the  smell  of 
my  son  is  as  the  smeU  of  a  field  which  the 
liORD  hath  blessed  : 

28  Therefore  *  God  give  thee  of  the  dew 


of  heaven,  and  the  fatness  of  the  earth,  and 
plenty  of  com  and  wine : 

29  Let  people  serve  thee,  and  nations 
bow  down  to  thee;  be  lord  over  thy  brethren, 
and  let  thy  mother's  sons  bow  down  to  thee : 
cursed  be  every  one  that  curseth  thee,  and 
blessed  be  he  that  blesseth  thee. 

30  ^  And  it  came  to  pass,  as  soon  as 
Isaac  had  made  an  end  of  blessing  Jacob, 
and  Jacob  was  yet  scarce  ffone  out  from  the 
presence  of  Isaac  his  father,  that  Esau  his 
Drother  came  in  from  his  hunting. 

31  And  he  also  had  made  savoury  meat, 
and  brought  it  unto  his  father,  and  said  unto 
his  father.  Let  my  father  arise,  and  eat  of 
his  son's  venison,  that  thy  soul  may  bless  me. 

32  And  Isaac  his  fatner  said  unto  him. 
Who  art  thou  ?  And  he  said,  I  am  Uiy  son, 
thy  firstborn  Esau, 

33  And  Isaac  'trembled  very  exceedingly, 
and  said.  Who?  where  is  he  that  hath  'taken 
venison,  and  brought  it  me,  and  I  have 
eaten  of  all  before  thou  earnest,  and  have 
blessed  hiro  J  yea,  and  he  shall  be  blessed. 

34  ^  And  when  Esau  heard  the  words  of 
his  father,  he  cried  with  a  great  and  exceed- 
ing bitter  cry,  and  said  unto  his  father.  Bless 
me,  even  me  also,  O  my  father. 

35  And  he  said,  Tny  brother  came  with 
subtilty,  and  hath  taken  away  thy  blessing. 

36  And  he  said.  Is  not  he  rightly  named 
^Jacob?  for  he  hath  supplanted  me  these 
two  times :  he  took  away  my  birthright ; 
and,  behold,  now  he  hath  taken  away  my 
blessing.  And  he  said.  Hast  thou  not  re- 
served a  blessing  for  me  ? 

37  And  Isaac  answered  and  said  unto 
Esau,  Behold^  I  have  made  him  thy  lord, 
and  aU  his  brethren  have  I  given  to  him  for 
servants;  and  with  com  and  wine  have  I 
'sustained  him:  and  what  shall  I  do  now 
unto  thee,  my  son  ? 

38  And  Esau  said  unto  his  father.  Hast 
thou  but  one  blessing,  my  father?  bless 
me,  even  me  also,  O  my  father.  And  Esau 
lifted  up  his  voice,  'and  wept 

39  And  Isaac  his  father  answered  and 
said  luto  him.  Behold,  ^Hhy  dwelling  shall 
be  ^Hhe  fatness  of  the  earth,  and  of  the  dew 
of  heaven  from  above ; 

40  And  by  thy  sword  shalt  thou  live,  and 
shalt  serve  tny  brother ;  and  it  shall  come 
to  pass  when  thou  shalt  have  the  dominion, 
that  thou  shalt  break  his  yoke  from  off  thy 
neck. 


'  Helx  detiraUe.  >  Heb.  he/ore  fue,  *  Hebw  IL  90. 

7  That  is,  a  tupplanter,       •  Or,  iupporUd.       •  Heb.  18. 17. 


*  Uth»  trembled  teith  a  oreattrembRnggreaUt/. 
• WV«rw28.       ^^  Or,  of  the  fatneis. 
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41  ^  And  Esau  hated  Jacob  because  of 
the  blessing  wherewith  his  father  blessed 
him :  and  Esau  said  in  his  heart.  The  days 
of  mourning  for  my  father  are  at  hand,  "  then 
will  I  slay  my  brother  Jacob. 

42  ^  And  these  words  of  Esau  her  elder 
son  were  told  to  Bebekah :  and  she  sent 
and  called  Jacob  her  younger  son,  and  said 
imto  him.  Behold,  tiiy  brother  Esau,  aa 
touching  thee,  doth  comfort  himself,  pur- 
posing  to  Idll  thee. 


43  Nowtherefore,mvson,  obey  my  voice; 


44  And  tarry  with  him  a  few  days,  until 
thy  brother's  fury  turn  away ; 

45  Until  thy  brother  s  anger  turn 
away  from  thee,  and  he  forget  that 
which  thou  hast  done  to  him:  then  I 
will  send,  and  fetch  thee  from  thence :  why 
should  I  be  deprived  also  of  you  both  in 
one  day  ? 

46  And  Eebekah  said  to  Isaac,  **I  am 
weary  of  my  life  because  of  the  daughters 
of  Heth  :  if  Jacob  take  a  wife  of  the 
daughters  of  Heth,  such  as  these  which  are 


and  arise,  flee  thou  to  Laban  my  brother  to     of  the  daughters  of  the  land,  what  good 
Haran;  I  shall  my  life  do  me  ? 

»Ob»d.lO.  "Chap.  86. 35. 

Veite  4«  ''Make  mg  tawvry  meat,  euch  ae  I  hve.** — ^Thereare  several  points  in  this  account  that  re<}uire  explanation. 
One  is*  how  it  happened  that  Isaac  should  direct  Esau  to  go  hunting,  to  get  hhn  venison,  when,  as  it  seems  from  the 
result,  a  <<  kid  of  the  goats"  (that  is,  a  young  kid  still  sucnng  the  dam)  would  have  done  as  well.  The  fact  is,  that 
the  oriental  shepher£  seldom,  except  to  entertain  a  stranger,  think  of  diminishing  their  flocks  to  supply  themselves 
with  meat.  They  are  as  elad  of  any  game  that  falls  in  their  way  as  if  they  had  not  a  sheep  or  goat  in  their  possession ; 
and  it  was  quite  natural  inai  such  '*  a  cunning  hunter  "  as  Esau  should  rather  be  directed  to  go  out  into  the  fields  and 
shoot  game,  than  to  go  and  fetch  kids  from  the  flock.     Another  thing  is,  how  the  flesh  of  young  kids  could  be  imposed 

SN>n  uaac  for  venison:  but  if  by  venison  is  to  be  understood  the  flesh  of  a  young  gazelle,  which  is  by  no  means  clear, 
e  difference  between  it  and  that  of  a  young  kid  is  not  g^reat,  as  we  know  nom  personal  expenence ;  and  a  still 
greater  difference  would  be  lost,  even  to  persons  with  senses  more  acute  than  Isaac's  were  at  this  time,  when  disguised 
by  the  strong  flavours,  salt,  spicy,  sour,  or  sweet,  which  the  Orientals  are  fond  of  giving  to  their  more  luxurious  £shes. 
We  have  oft^  hesitated  at  an  oriental  supper  to  determine  of  what  meat  the  strongly-seasoned,  or  highly-acidulated, 
or  sweetened,  messes  set  before  us  were  composed.  As  Isaac  intended  a  particular  mdulgence,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
the  utmost  resources  of  patriarchal  cookery  were  employed  upon  the  dish  prepared  for  him.  The  word  "  matamim " 
has  a  more  extensive  signification  than  the  word  **  savoury,"  here  used  to  translate  it.  It  means  in  general  anything 
highly  grateful  to  the  taste,  and  may  express  any  of  the  more  self-indulgent  preparations  admired  by  the  Orientals ; 
all  whose  most  esteemed  dishes  are  saturated  with  butter  or  fat — ^hiehly  seasoned  with  salt,  spices,  garlic,  and  onions — 
sharpened  with  vegetable  acids,  or  sweetened  with  noney  or  vegetable  sweets.  Sometimes  tlie  oleaginous,  the  saline, 
the  spicy,  the  sweet,  and  the  sour,  concur  to  aggrandize  and  mysti^  the  same  dish.  If  Jacob's  kids  had  been  roasted 
whole,  in  the  way  formeily  mentioned,  after  being  stuffed  with  raisins,  pistachio  nuts,  almonds,  and  husked  com  or 
rice,  the  result  would  have  been  a  most  savoury  dish,  now  much  admired  in  the  East,  and  which  a  man  with  all  his 
senses  in  perfection  would  not  readily  distinguish  from  a  young  gazelle  similarly  treated. 

15.  **Jn  the  koute,^ — They  were  certainly  livine  in  a  tent ;  but  it  is  to  this  day  not  unusual  to  call  a  tent  a  house. 
The  word  house  b  used  much  as  we  use  the  word  '<  home,**  being  applied  quite  irrespectively  of  the  sort  of  domestic 
habitation  denoted  by  it.  The  Bedouins  always  denominate  a  tent  ''  a  house,**  using  the  same  word  (beii)  in  sound 
and  meaning  as  the  Hebrew  word  in  the  text. 

27.  ''  T%e  smelt  of  my  ton  it  at  the  smell  of  afield,^ — The  parched  herbage  of  the  deserts  and  uncultivated  plains  is 
often  exceedingly  fragrant,  and  may  well  have  imparted  its  odour  to  the  garments  of  Esau,  **  a  man  of  the  field.** 
Perhaps  his  clothes  were  actually  perfumed.  The  Orientals  are  proverbially  fond  of  perfumes.  They  sprinkle  their 
clothes  with  scented  oils  or  waters,  or  fumigate  them  with  the  mcense  from  odoriferous  woods,  or  carry  such  woods 
or  fragrant  herbs  in  a  small  bag,  or  sewed  up  in  their  clothes.  Even  the  great  simplicity  of  their  mode  of  life  does  not 
preclude  the  use  of  perfumes  from  the  Bedouins,  who  often  perfume  their  head-kerchief  with  civet,  or  with  an  odoriferous 
earth  called  aret,  which  comes  from  Aden,  and  is  much  in  use  among  the  desert  Arabs.  Mr.  Roberts  finds  an  Indiau 
illustration  for  this  passage.  He  says :  "  It  is  not  common  to  salute,  as  in  England :  they  simply  smell  each  other ; 
and  it  is  said  that  some  people  know  their  children  by  the  smell.  It  is  common  for  the  mother  or  father  to  say,  *  Ah, 
child !  thy  smell  is  like  the  Sen-Paga-Poo,*  (Michelia  Champacca,  a  flower  sacred  to  Chrisna).  Of  an  amiable  man  it 
is  said, '  How  sweet  is  the  smell  of  that  man  I  the  smell  of  his  goodness  is  universal !'  ** 

28.  **  Owl  give  thee  of  the  dew  of  heaven/*-^The  value  of  this  blessing  cannot  be  adequately  appreciated  by  the  Eu- 
ropean reader.  But  in  Palestine,  and  indeed  throughout  Western  Asia,  rain  rarely  if  ever  falls  from  April  to 
September,  and  the  heat  of  the  sun  being  at  the  same  time  very  strong,  all  vegetation  would  be  parched  and  dned  up, 
were  it  not  for  the  copious  dews  which  fedl  during  the  night  and  completely  moisten  the  ground,  keeping  in  a  fertile 
condition  lands  which  would  otherwise  be  sterile  and  desolate.  But  all  this  moisture  evaporates  with  astonishing 
rapidity  as  soon  as  the  sun  has  risen.  It  seems  that  the  advantage  of  these  abundant  dews  is  not  generally  enjoyed 
except  in  regions  more  or  less  hilly  or  elevated,  or  in  confined  valleys.  In  extensive  open  plains  and  deserts,  it  does 
not  seem  that  any  dews  fall  in  summer.  But  in  such  tracts  no  men  can  inhabit  except  the  wandering  tribes,  and  towns 
and  tillages  are  only  found  on  the  banks  of  natural  or  artificial  streams  $  nor,  unless  in  the  same  situations,  is  any 
cnltivation  attempted  where  there  are  no  night  dews  in  summer  to  compensate  for  the  want  of  rain.  The  passage 
Gen.  ii.  b,  6,  has  led  some  to  suppose  that  uiere  was  no  rain,  but  dew  only,  previously  to  the  atmospheric  and  other 
changes  which  are  conceived  to  have  taken  place  at  the  Deluge.  If  the  passage  in  question  affords  sufficient  foundar 
tion  tOT  fills  theoiT,  there  could  then  have  been  no  rainbow  previous  to  the  Deluge,  and  the  opinion  would  be  iustified 
which  considers  that  the  rainbow  was  fiirst  manifested  to  Noah,  when  it  was  nuide  a  token  of  the  covenant  between 
Qod  and  man.    But  see  also  the  note  on  ch.  is.  13. 

41.  "  The  days  ofmmtmmgfor  my  father  are  at  hand  J* — This  is  a  truly  refined  orientalism,  in  which  the  anticipated 
death  of  a  parent  is  expressed  only  by  the  mourning  and  sorrow  it  will  occasion.  The  author  quoted  in  the  preceding 
note,  Mr.  lloberts,  observes  that,  in  Ind^,  when  the  father  or  mother  becomes  aged,  it  is  nsual  for  the  children  to  say, 
^'Xbe  day  for  tiio  lamtntation  of  our  lather  is  si  hand  ;**  or,  *^  The  sorrowful  time  for  our  mother  is  fast  approaching,* 
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CHAPTER  XXVIIL 

1  Isaac  blesseth  Jacobs  and  sendeth  him  to  Padan- 
6  Esau  marrieth  Mahaktih  the  daughter 


aram.  _ 

qflshmael,    10  The  vision  of  Jacob* s  ladder^ 
The  stone  qf  Beth-el,    20  Jacob's  vow. 


18 


And  Isaac  called  Jacob,  and  blessed  him, 
and  charged  him,  and  said  unto  him,  Thou 
shalt  not  take  a  wife  of  the  daughters  of 
Canaan. 

2  ^Arise,  go  to  Padan-aram,  to  the  house 
of  Bethuel  tny  mothers  father;  and. take 
thee  a  wife  from  thence  of  the  daughters  of 
Laban  thy  mother  s  brother. 

3  And  God  Almighty  bless  thee,  and 
make  thee  fruitful,  and  multiply  thee,  that 
thou  mayest  be  'a  multitude  of  people; 

4  And  give  thee  the  blessing  of  Abraham 
to  thee,  and  to  thy  seed  with  thee ;  that  thou . 
mayest  inherit  the  land  'wherein  thou  art  a 
stranger,  which  God  gave  unto  Abraham. 

5  And  Isaac  sent  away  Jacob:  and  he 
went  to  Padan-aram  unto  Laban,  son  of 
Bethuel  the  Syrian,  the  brother  of  "Kebekah, 
Jacob's  and  Esau's  mother. 

6  ^  When  Esau  saw  that  Isaac  had 
blessed  Jacob,  and  sent  him  away  to  Padan- 
aram,  to  take  him  a  wife  from  thence ;  and 
that  as  he  blessed  him  he  gave  him  a  charge, 
saying.  Thou  shalt  not  take  a  wife  of  uie 
daughters  of  Canaan ; 

^  7  And  that  Jacob  obeyed  his  father  and 
his  mother,  and  was  gone  to  Padan-aram ; 

8  And  Esau  seeing  that  the  daughters 
of  Canaan  ^pleased  not  Isaac  his  father; 

9  Then  went  Esau  unto  Ishmael,  and 
took  unto  the  wives  which  he  had  Mahalath 
the  daughter  of  Ishmael  Abraham's  son, 
the  sister  of  Nebajoth,  to  be  his  wife. 

10  1[  And  Jacob  went  out  from  Beer- 
sheba,  and  went  toward  '  Haran. 

11  And  he  Ughted  UDon  a  certain  place, 
and  tarried  there  all  night,  because  the  sun 
was  set;  and  he  took  of  Uie  stones  of  that 

Slace,  and  put  them  for  his  pillows,  and  lay 
own  in  that  place  to  sleep. 


12  And  he  dreamed,  and  behold  a  ladder 
set  up  on  the  earth,  and  the  top  of  it  reached 
to  heaven :  and  behold  the  angels  of  God 
ascending  and  descending  on  it. 

13  'And  behold,  the  Lord  stood  above 
it,  and  said,  I  am  the  Lord  God  of  Abra- 
ham thy  father,  and  the  God  of  Isaac :  the 
land  whereon  thou  liest,  to  thee  will  I  give 
it,  and  to  thy  seed ; 

14  And  thy  seed  shall  be  as  the  dust  of 
the  earth,  and  thou  shalt '  spread  abroad  •  to 
the  west,  and  to  the  east,  and  to  the  north, 
and  to  the  south:  and  in  thee  and  "in  thy 
seed  shall  all  the  families  of  the  earth  be 
blessed. 

15  And,  behold,  I  am  with  thee,  and  will 
keep  thee  in  aU  places  whither  thou  eoest, 
and  will  bring  thee  again  into  this  lana ;  for 
I  will  not  leave  thee,  until  I  have  done  that 
which  I  have  spoken  to  thee  of 

16  ^  And  Jacob  awaked  out  of  his  sleep, 
and  he  said.  Surely  the  Lord  is  in  this  place ; 
and  I  knew  it  not 

17  And  he  was  afraid,  and  said.  How 
dreadM  is  this  place !  this  is  none  other 
but  the  house  of  God,  and  this  is  the  gate 
of  heaven. 

18  And  Jacob  rose  up  early  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  took  the  stone  that  he  had  put  far 
his  pillows,  and  set  it  up  for  a  pillar,  and 
poured  oil  upon  the  top  of  it 

19  And  he  called  the  name  of  that  place 
"  Beth-el :  but  the  name  of  that  city  was 
called  Luz  at  the  first. 

20  And  Jacob  vowed  a  vow,  sajring,  If 
God  will  be  with  me,  and  will  keep  me  in 
this  way  that  I  go,  and  will  give  me  bread 
to  eat,  and  raiment  to  put  on, 

21  So  that  I  come  again  to  my  father's 
house  in  peace;  then  shall  the  Lord  be  my 
God: 

22  And  this  stone,  which  I  have  set  for  a 
pillar,  shall  be  God's  house :  and  of  all  that 
thou  shalt  give  me  I  will  surely  give  the 
tenth  unto  thee. 


0 Chap. 36. Land 48. 3.       7  Heb. 


*  H«b.  of  thy  fof  ovniiMf.       *  Heb.  were  nil  in  the  cye«,  &c.       '  Called,  Af  ta  7.  S*  darram 
break  forth.       •  DeaU  IS.  80.       »  Chap.  IS.  3»  and  18. 18,  and  SS.  18,  and  96.  4. 
io  That  is,  the  house  of  God, 

Veise  5  "  Padat^Armn^ — Arom^  in  its  common  sense,  is  equivalent  to  Sjrria,  but  in  an  extended  signification  com- 
prehends also  at  least  the  northern  portion  of  Mesopotamia.  It  appears  to  have  derived  its  name  from  Aram,  the  son 
of  Shem,  by  whom  it  was  probably  first  settled.  Aram,  when  simply  used,  is  always  translated ''  Syria ;"  but  sometimes 
particular  designations  are  added  to  indicate  the  part  of  this  extensive  country  more  particularly  denoted.  Thus 
we  have  Aram  Naharatm,  or  "  Syria  of  the  two  rivers,**  properly  rendered  "  Mesopotamia,*^  in  chap.  xxiv.  10,  and  here 
we  have  Mesopotamia  again  as  Padan-Aram,  that  is,  *^  the  main  of  Syria.**  Then  we  have  Aram  of  Damaecuty  Aram  of 
ZobahfAram  Btlkrehob,  and  Aram  ofMaacha,  indicating  the  parts  of  Aram  in  which  laj  respectively  the  cities  and 
provinces  of  Damascus,  Zobah,  Bethrehob,  and  Maacha.  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  identity  of  Padan-Aram,  and 
Aram  NaharaVm,  with  at  least  that  part  of  Mesopotamia  in  which  Haran  b  situated.  It  deserves  to  be  noticed  that 
Homer  and  Hesiod  give  the  Scriptural  name  of  *'  Aramaeans"  to  the  people  whom  more  modem  Greek  writers  called 
*  Syrians."  See  Gesenius  in  DHt^i  and  Home's  <<  Introduction,"  voL  liL  The  Greek  name  Aktopotamia,  or  ^  the 
coontnr  of  the  livers,"  indicates  the  same  region  as  the  <^  Aiam  Nahaiaim  "  of  the  Hebrews.    Hie  precise  limits  of  the 
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conntiy  which  either  term  deserihet  cannot  well  be  ascertained.  Properly  speaking,  it  would  seem  to  include  all  tha 
countiy  between  the  rivers ;  but  it  is  only  applied  to  the  great  plain  which  extends  southward  of  Mount  Masius,  which 
passes  between  the  rivers  in  the  north  of  this  re^on,  and  which  changes  entirely  the  nature  of  the  country :  all  that 
Hes  to  the  north-west  of  this  point  being  mountainous  and  rugged ;  while  to  the  south-east  a  flat  and  sandy  character 
prevails.  Ftom.  the  latter  character  we  must,  however,  except  tiie  extreme  south-eastern  portion,  formeriy  called 
Babylonia  and  Chaldea,  but  now  Irak  Arabi,  which  possesses  a  soil  naturally  rich,  the  fertility  of  which  was  proverbial 
in  remote  antiquity,  when  innumerable  canals  traversed  it  in  all  directions,  but  the  interior  of  which  is  now  destitute 
of-  either  inhabitants  or  vegetation.  Many  parts  also  of  the  north-western  portion,  which  is  usually  distinguished  as 
Mesopotamia  Proper,  are  naturally  fertile ;  out,  except  near  the  great  rivers  which  inclose  this  country,  or  on  the 
brooks  which  flow  into  them,  the  whole  country  may  oe  described  as  a  desert^being,  in  fact,  little  better  than  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  gpreat  desert  of  North  Arabia ;  and  equally  with  it  claimed  by  the  Bedouins,  who  are  its  sole  inha- 
bitants, and  who  exact  the  customary  tribute  from  all  travellers.  One  of  the  most  agreeable  of  the  fertile  and  pleasant 
tracts  by  which  this  desolate  renon  is  skirted  is  the  north  and  north-eastern  part,  in  which  Jacob  fed  the  flocks  of 
Laban  for  so  many  years ;  and  which  contains  numerous  rich  pastures  and  pleasant  hills ;  although  the  want  of  water 

Srevents  large  portions  of  naturally  fertile  soil  fi:om  being  productive.      The  air  is  uncommonly  pure  throughout 
lesopotamia ;  but  the  sandy  deserts,  by  which  the  southern  portion  is  environed,  render  the  climate  there  so  very 
warm  in  summer  as  to  be  considered  remarkable  even  by  Asiatics,  who  are  accustomed  to  strong  summer  heats. 

18.  **  Ihok  the  tione  thai  he  had  futfor  hit  piiiowt,  and  ttt  it  up  Jbr  a  fli/Zor.'*^  Nothing  can  be  more  natural  than  this  act 
of  Jacob,  for  the  purpose  of  marking  the  site  and  making  a  memorial  of  an  occurrence  of  such  great  interest  and  import- 
ance to  him  (see  note  on  chap.  xxxv.  20\  The  true  desi^  of  this  humble  monument  seems  to  have  been,  however,  to  set 
this  anointed  pillar  as  an  evidcoice  of  the  solemn  vow  wmch  he  made  on  that  occasion.  This  use  of  a  stone,  or  stones,  is 
definitely  expressed  in  chap.  xxxi.  48,  and  52.  Mr.  Morier,  in  his  <  Second  Journey  through  Persia,*  notices  a  custom 
which  seems  to  illustrate  this  act  of  Jacob.  In  travelling  through  Persia,  he  observed  that  the  guide  occasionally  placed 
a  stone  on  a  conspicuous  piece  of  rock,  or  two  stones  one  upon  another,  at  the  same  time  uttering  some  words  which 
were  understood  to  be  a  prayer  for  the  safe  return  of  the  party.  This  explained  to  Mr.  Morier  what  he  had  frequently 
observed  before  in  the  East,  and  particularly  on  high  roads  leading  to  great  towns,  at  a  point  where  tiie  towns  are  first 
seen,  and  where  the  oriental  trav&er  sets  up  his  stone,  accompanied  by  a  devout  exclamation  in  token  of  his  safe  arrival. 
Mr.  Morier  adds:  ** Nothing  is  so  natural,  m  a  journey  over  a  dreary  country,  as  for  a  solitary  traveller  to  set  himself 
down  fatigued,  and  to  make  the  vow  that  Jacob  did:  *U God  will  be  with  me,  and  keep  me  in  the  way  that  I  go,  and 
will  give  me  bread  to  eat,  and  raiment  to  put  on,  so  that  I  may  reach  my  father's  house  in  peace,'  &c.,  then  will  I 
give  so  much  in  charity ;  or,  again,  that  on  first  seeing  the  place  which  he  has  so  lon^  toiled  to  reach,  the  traveller 
would  sit  down  and  make  a  thanksgiving,  in  both  cases  settine  up^  a  stone  as  a  memonaL"  The  writer  of  this  note 
has  himself  often  observed  such  stones  without  being  aware  of  their  object,  until  happening  one  day  to  overturn  one 
that  had  been  set  upon  another,  a  man  hastened  to  replace  it,  at  the  same  time  informing  him,  that  to  displace  such 
stones  was  an  act  unfortunate  for  the  person  so  displacmg  it,  and  unpleasant  to  others.  The  writer  afterwards  observed, 
that  the  natives  studiously  avoided  displacing  any  of  these  stones,  *'  set  up  for  a  pillar,**  by  the  way-side.  The  place 
now  pointed  out  as  Bethel  contains  no  mdication  of  Jacob's  pillar.  The  Jews  beheve  tiiat  it  was  placed  in  the  sanc- 
tuary of  the  second  temple,  and  that  the  ark  of  the  covenant  rested  upon  it ;  and  they  add,  that  after  the  destruction  of 
that  temple,  and  the  desolation  of  Judaea,  their  fathers  were  accustomed  to  lament  the  calamities  that  had  befallen 
them  over  the  stone  on  which  Jacob's  head  rested  at  Bethel*  The  Mohammedans  are  persuaded  that  their  famous 
temple  at  Mecca  is  built  over  the  same  stone. 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

1  Jacob  comeih  to  the  weU  qf  Haran.  9  He  taketh 
acfjuaintance  qf  Rachel,  13  Laban  entertaineth 
him.  1 8  Jacob  covenanteth/or  Rachel,  23  He  is 
deceived  with  Leah.  28  He  marrieth  also  Rachel, 
and  eerveth  for  her  seven  years  more,  32  Leah 
beareth Reuben,  33  Simeon, U  Levi,  35andJudah. 

Then  Jacob  ^  went  on  his  joumey,  and  came 
into  the  land  of  the  ■people  of  tne  east. 

2  And  he  looked,  and  behold  a  well  in 
the  field,  and,  lo,  there  were  three  flocks  of 
sheep  lying  by  it ;  for  out  of  that  well  they 
watered  the  flocks :  and  a  great  stone  was 
upon  the  well's  mouth.. 

3  And  thither  were  all  the  flocks  ga- 
thered :  and  they  rolled  the  stone  from  the 
well's  mouth,  and  watered  the  sheep,  and 
put  the  stone  again  upon  the  well's  mouth 
in  his  place. 

4  And  Jacob  said  unto  them.  My  bre- 
thren, whence  be  ye?  Aaid  they  said.  Of 
Haran  are  we. 

5  And  he  said  unto  them.  Enow  ye  Laban 


the  son  of  Nahor?     Ajid  they  said.  We 
know  him. 

6  And  he  said  unto  them,  *  Is  he  well  ? 
And  they  said.  He  is  well :  and,  behold, 
Bachel  his  daughter  cometh  with  the  sheep. 

7  And  he  said,  Lo,  *  it  is  yet  high  day, 
neither  is  it  time  that  the  cattle  should  be 
gathered  together :  water  ye  the  sheep,  and 
go  and  feed  them. 

8  And  they  said.  We  cannot,  until  all 
the  flocks  be  gathered  together,  and  till 
they  roll  the  stone  from  the  well's  mouth ; 
then  we  water  the  sheep. 

9  ^  And  while  he  yet  spake  with  them, 
Bachel  came  with  her  father's  sheep:  for 
she  kept  them. 

10  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  Jacob  saw 
Bachel  the  daughter  of  Laban  his  mother's 
brother,  and  the  sheep  of  Laban  his  mo- 
ther's brother,  that  J^ob  went  near,  and 
rolled  the  stone  from  the  well's  mouth,  and 
watered  the  flock  of  Laban  his  mother's 
brother. 
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11  And  Jacob  kissed  Bachel,  and  lifted 
up  his  voice,  and  wept 

12  And  Jacob  told  Rachel  that  he  uas 
her  father's  brother,  and  that  he  was  lle- 
bekah's  son :  and  she  ran  and  told  her  father. 

13  And  it  came  to  pass;  when  Laban 
heard  the  *  tidings  of  Jacob  his  sister's  son, 
that  he  ran  to  meet  him,  and  embraced  him, 
and  kissed  him,  and  brought  him  to  his 
house.  And  he  told  Laban  all  these  things. 

14  And  Laban  said  to  him.  Surely  thou 
art  my  bone  and  my  flesh.  And  he  abode 
with  him  •  the  space  of  a  montL 

15  ^  And  Laban  said  unto  Jacob,  Be- 
cause thou  art  my  brother^  shouldest  thou 
therefore  serve  me  for  nought^  tell  me, 
what  shall  thy  wages  be  1 

16  And  Laban  had  two  daughters :  the 
name  of  the  elder  was  Leah,  and  the  name 
of  the  younger  was  BacheL 

17  Leah  was  tender  eyed;  but  Bachel 
was  beautiful  and  well  favoured. 

18  And  Jacob  loved  Bachel;  and  said,  I 
will  serve  thee  seven  years  for  Bachel  thy 
younger  daughter. 

19  And  I^ban  said.  It  is  better  that  I 
give  her  to  thee,  than  that  I  should  give  her 
to  another  man :  abide  with  me. 

20  And  Jacob  served  seven  years  for 
Bachel:  and  they  seemed  unto  him  bat  a 
few  days,  for  the  love  he  had  to  her. 

21  ^  And  Jacob  said  unto  Laban,  Oive 
me  my  wife,  for  my  days  are  fulfilled,  that  I 
may  go  in  unto  her. 

22  And  Laban  gathered  together  all  the 
men  of  the  place,  and  made  a  least. 

23  And  it  came  to  pass  in  the  evening, 
that  he  took  Leah  his  daughter,  and  brought 
her  to  him ;  and  he  went  m  unto  her. 

24  And  Laban  gave  unto  his  daughter 
Leah  Zilpah  his  maad/or  an  handmaia. 
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25  And  it  came  to  pass,  that  in  the  morn- 
ing, behold,  it  was  Leah:  and  he  said  to 
Laban,  What  t>  this  thou  hast  done  unto 
me  ?  did  not  I  serve  with  thee  for  Bachel  ? 
wherefore  then  hast  thou  beguiled  me  ? 

26  And  Laban  said.  It  must  not  be  so 
done  in  ^our  country,  to  give  the  younger 
before  the  firstborn. 

27  Fulfil  her  week,  and  we  wiU  give  thee 
this  also  for  the  service  which  thou  shalt 
serve  with  me  yet  seven  other  years. 

28  And  Jacob  did  so,  and  fulfiUed  her 
week :  and  he  gave  him  Bachel  his  daughter 
to  wife  also. 

29  And  Laban  gave  to  Bachel  his  daugh- 
ter Bilhah  his  handmaid  to  be  her  maid. 

30  And  he  went  in  also  unto  Bachel,  and 
he  loved  also  Bachel  more  than  Leah,  and 
served  with  him  yet  seven  other  years. 

31  ^  And  when  the  Lord  saw  that  Leah 
was  hated,  be  opened  her  womb :  but  Bachel 
was  barren. 

32  And  Leah  conceived  and  bare  a  son, 
and  she  called  his  name  *  Beuben :  for  she 
said.  Surely  the  Lord  hath  looked  upon  my 
affliction;  now  therefore  my  husband  will 
love  me. 

33  And  she  conceived  again,  and  bare  a 
son ;  and  said.  Because  the  Lord  hath  heard 
that  I  was  hated,  he  hath  therefore  given 
me  this  son  also :  and  she  called  his  name 
•  Simeon. 

34  And  she  conceived  aj^ain,  and  bare  a 
son;  and  said.  Now  this  time  will  my  hus- 
band be  joined  unto  me,  because  1  have 
born  him  three  sons:  therefore  was  his 
name  called  "  Levi. 

35  And  she  conceived  again,  and  bare  a 
son:  and  she  said.  Now  will  I  praise  the 
Lord  :  therefore  she  called  his  name  "  "  Ju- 
dah;  and  "left  bearing. 


*  Heb.  AeoriN^* 


*  Heb.  a  month  of  da 
11  Matth. 


7  Heb.j9/ace. 
w  That  l«,  prcAte, 


8  That  b. itieaum,      >  That b. htarlng,       >o  That \B,iQiti, 
»  ^eh,ttoodfiimhmHng. 


Verse  d-7-'^  TJ^y  rotted  the  ttone  fnm  the  wetCe  numth,  and  watered  the  eheep^  &c. — ^There  is  no  real  discrepancy 
between  this  verse  and  the  general  narratire  in  which  it  is  found.  This  rerse  obvionsly  recites  what  it  was  customary 
to^  do  at  this  well,  while  the  rest  of  the  passage  describes  only  what  was  done  on  this  particular  occasion  in  conformity 
with  the  general  usage.  The  passage,  as  a  whole,  is  one  that  strongly  illustrates  the  value  of  a  well  of  water,  and  the 
care  that  was  usually  taken  of  it  Wells  are  still  sometimes  covered  with  a  stone,  or  otherwise,  to  protect  them  from 
being  choked  up  by  the  drifted  sand ;  and  it  was  probably  to  prevent  the  exposure  of  the  well  by  too  frequently 
removLDg  the  stone,  that  the  shepherds  did  not  water  their  flocks  until  the  whole  were  assembled  together ;  for  it  is  not 
to  be  supposed  that  they  waited  because  the  united  strength  of  all  the  shepherds  was  requisite  to  roll  away  the  stone, 
when  Jacob  was  able  singly  to  do  so.  When  the  well  is  private  property,  in  a  neighbourhood  where  water  is  scarce, 
the  well  is  sometimes  kept  locked,  to  prevent  the  neighbouring  shepherds  from  watering  their  flocks  fraudulently  from 
it ;  and  even  when  left  imlocked,  some  person  is  frequently  so  far  the  proprietor  that  the  well  may  not  be  opened  unless 
in  the  presence  of  himself  or  of  some  one  belon^^ing  to  his  household.  Ghardin,  whose  manuscnpts  fumisned  Harmer 
with  an  illustration  of  this  text,  conjectures,  with  great  reason,  that  the  present  well  belonged  to  Laban's  family,  and 
that  the  shepherds  dared  not  open  the  well  until  Laban's  daughter  came  with  her  father's  flocks.  Jacob,  therefore,  is  not 
to  be  supposed  to  have  broken  the  standing  rule,  or  to  have  done  anything  out  of  the  ordinary  course ;  for  the  oriental 
shepherds  are  not  at  all  persons  likely  to  submit  to  the  interference  or  dictation  of  a  stranger.  He  however  rendered  a 
kind  service  to  Rachel,  as  the  business  of  watering  cattie  at  a  well  is  very  tiresome  and  laborious. 

9.  **  Rachet  came  with  kerfatlter'e  thee^i  for  the  hept  them»** — ^The  pastoral  poetry  of  classical  antiquity,  which  has 
been  imitated  more  or  lees  in  ell  nfttionsi  biie  rendered  ue  fSuniliar  with  the  idea  of  females  of  birth  and  attractions 
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actmg  as  shepberdessef  lone  after  the  pracilee  itself  has  been  diseontinned,  and  tbe  employment  has  sunk  into  coH' 
tempt.  When  nations  origuially  pastoral  settled  in  towns,  and  adopted  the  refinements  of  life,  the  oare  Of  the  sheep 
ceased  to  be  a  principal  consideration,  and  gradually  derolved  upon  servants  or  slaves,  coming  to  be  considered  a  mean 
employment,  to  which  the  proprietor  or  his  household  only  gave  a  general  and  superintending  attention.  The  respee* 
tability  of  the  employment  in  these  patriarchal  times  is  not  erinced  by  our  finding  the  daughter  of  so  considerable 
a  person  as  Laban  engaged  in  tending  the  flocks,  for  in  the  Bast  all  drudgery  devolves  upon  the  females ;  but  by  our 
finding  the  tont  of  such  persons  similarly  engaged  in  pastoral  duties,  which  in  Homer  also  appears  to  have  been  consi- 
dered a  fitting  employment  for  the  sons  of  kmgs  and  powerful  chiefs.  We  are  not  aware  that  at  present,  in  the  Kast, 
the  actual  care  of  a  flock  or  herd  is  considered  a  dignified  employment.  Forbes,  in  his  *  Oriental  Memoirs,'  mentions, 
that  in  the  Biamin  villages  of  the  Concan,  women  of  the  first  distinction  draw  the  water  from  wells,  and  tend  the  cattle 
to  pasture,  '*  like  Rebecca  and  Rachel."  But  in  this  instance  it  cannot  be  because  such  emi>lo3rments  have  any  dignity 
in  them,  but  because  the  women  are  obliged  to  perform  every  servile  office.  So,  among  the  Bedouin  Arabs,  and  other 
nomade  nations,  the  immediate  care  of  the  floclu  devolves  either  upon  the  women  or  the  servants ;  but  most  generally 
the  latter,  as  the  women  have  enough  \o  occupy  them  in  their  multifarious  domestic  duties.  However,  among  some 
tribes,  it  is  the  exclusive  business  of  the  youn^  unmarried  women  to  drive  the  cattle  to  pasture.  ''Among  the  Sinai 
Arabs,"  says  Burckhardt,  "  a  boy  would  feel  himself  insulted  were  any  one  to  say,  <  Go  and  drive  your  father's  sheep 
to  pasture ;'  these  words,  in  his  opinion,  would  signify,  <  You  are  no^  better  than  a  girl.' "  These  young  women  set 
out  before  sunrise,  three  or  four  tc^ther,  carrying  some  water  and  victuals  with  them,  and  they  do  not  return  imtil 
late  in  the  evening.  Throughout  the  day  they  continue  exposed  to  the  stm,  watching  the  sheep  with  great  care,  fbr 
they  are  sure  of  being  severely  beaten  by  their  father  should  any  be  lost.  These  young  women  are  in  general  civil  to 
persons  who  pass  by,  and  ready  enough  to  share  with  them  their  victuals  and  milk.  They  are  fully  able  to  protect 
their  flocks  against  any  ordinary  depredation  or  danger,  for  their  way  of  life  makes  them  as  hardy  and  vigorous  as  the  men. 

17.  *^  Leah  wu  tender  eyed,** — Opinions  are  about  equally  divided  as  to  whether  this  expresaon  is  intended  to  indicate 
a  beauty  or  defect  in  Leah.  Dr.  Adam  Clarke  concurs  with  Onkelos  and  the  Arabic  in  thinking  that  the  intention 
is  to  express  the  respectiveperfections  of  each  sister — that  Leah  had  soft  and  beautiful  eyes,  but  that  Rachel  excelled 
her  in  torm  and  feature.  Tne  majority,  however,  follow  the  Septuagint  in  considering  that  Leah  had  weak  or  diseased 
eyes,  which  the  Orientals  regard  as  a  very  great  defect.  We  think  the  latter  opinion  is  best  supported  by  the  original 
word  /IIDI ,  which  usually  means  tender,  weak,  or  delicate. 

18.  **  IwUi  iervt  thee  ttven  yeure  for  Rachel  thy  ^ounaer  daughter** — We  have  already  remarked  on  the  Oriental 
custom  for  the  bridegroom  to  make  paynients  proportioned  to  his  means  to  the  parents  of  the  bride,  as  well  as  to  settle 
a  dowry  upon  herself.  For  a  more  explicit  account  of  this  matter,  see  the  note  on  chap,  xxxiv.  Ideanwhile  this  text 
leads  us  to  remark,  that  when  the  young  man,  although  otherwise  an  unexceptionable  match,  had  no  property  which 
enabled  him  to  furnish  the  requisite  payments  and  presents,  some  service  or  enterprise  was  occasionally  accepted  from 
the  suitor  as  an  equivalent.  Thus  Jacob,  being  destitute  of  property,  and  having  no  other  prospect  than  a  younger 
brother's  share  in  the  inheritance  of  his  father,  offers  seven  years'  service  as  an  equivalent  for  what  Laban  might  other- 
wise have  expected  in  parting  with  his  daughter.  In  a  similar  case,  when  another  unprovided  younger  brother,  David, 
loved  Michal,  the  daughter  of  King  Saul,  the  father  proposed  to  the  suitor,  and  actually  accepted  from  him,  a  successful 
enterprise  against  the  Philistines  as  an  equivalent  for  the  oidinary  advantages  which  the  father  derived  from  the 
marriage  of  his  daughter  (1  Sam.  xviii.  25).  The  usage  of  an  unprovided  young  man  to  serve  the  father,  whose 
daughter  he  sought  in  marriage,  has  been  found  by  travellers  to  exist  in  many  coimtries  distant  from  each  other.  Out 
of  various  illustrations  which  we  could  quote,  we  shall  content  ourselves  with  one  mentioned  in  Burckhardt's  *  Travels 
in  Syria,'  which  not  only  affiirds  a  striking  parallel,  but  is  the  more  interesting  from  its  occurring  at  no  very  great 


to  pay  seven  or  ei^t  hundred  piastres.  When  I  saw  him  he  had  been  married  tbmae  years,  but  he  complained  bitterly 
of  his  father-in-law,  who  eontinued  to  require  of  him  the  performance  of  the  most  servile  offices  without  pa3ring  him 
anything,  and  thoi  prevented  him  from  setting  up  for  himself  and  his  fiunily*"  In  his  account  of  Kerek,  the  same 
traveller  describes  it  as  »  customaiv  thing  for  a  young  man  without  proper^  to  serve  the  father  five  or  six  years,  as 
a  menial  servant^  in  compensation  ior  the  price  of  the  girl.  Thus  Jacob  also  seiysd  seven  years  for  Rachel,  and  it  was 
well  for  him  that,  aeeording  to  the  touehing  and  beautiful  expression  of  the  test#  these  seven  years  <*  seemed  unto 
him  but  a  few  dAje^  lor  the  love  he  bore  to  her." 

19.  «  //  is  httter  that  I  ehouidaive  her  to  thee,  than  that  I  ehould  ghe  htrto  another  eiafi.*'—We  hUve  already  remarked, 
that  the  prooriety  of  giving  a  ^msle  in  roarriatie  to  the  nearrst  relation  w^io  ean  lawfully  marry  her,  is  to  this  day 
generally  aomitted  among  the  Bedouin  Arabs  and  other  Oriental  tribes.  The  same  principle  was  certainly  in  opera- 
lion  in  the  patriarchal  times,  but  its  close  application  in  the  present  iustanee  seems  to  nave  escaped  notice.  It  will  be 
observed  that  Jacob  was  the  first  cousin  to  Laban's  daughters,  ar.d  accordiDg  to  existing  Arab  usages,  he  had  in  that 
character  the  b^  possible  claim  to  them,  or  one  of  them,  in  marriage.  I^s  elder  brother,  Ksau,  had  perhaps  in  this 
view  a  preferable  claim  to  the  elder  daughter,  Leah ;  but  Jacob,  himself  a  younger  brother,  bad  an  unquestionable 
claim  to  Rachel,  the  youugest  daughter  oi  I^bau,  and,  therefore,  independently  ox  his  aflectioo  for  her,  it  was  quite  in 
the  customary  course  of  things  that  be  should  apply  for  Rachel  in  the  first  instance.  Among  all  the  Bedouin  Arabs 
at  the  present  day,  a  man  has  the  exclusive  right  to  the  hand  of  his  first  cousin ;  he  is  not  obliged  to  mairy  her,  but 
she  caunot  be  married  to  another  without  his  consent.  The  father  of  the  firi  cannot  refuse  him  if  he  o^rs  a  reason- 
able payment,  which  is  always  something  less  than  would  be  demanded  from  a  stranger.  For  this,  and  much  other 
iu formation  in  the  course  of  these  notes,  we  are  indebted  to  Burckhardt,  whose  worK  on  the  Bedouins  supplies  a 
valuable  mass  of  information,  the  applicability  of  which  to  the  illustration  of  the  Scriptures  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  hitherto  perceived. 

24.  *'Jnd  Laban  gave  tmto  hit  daughter  Lenh  SS^ah  htt  maid  for  an  haiuiwund,^^li  is  still  customary  in  the  East 
for  a  father,  who  can  a^rd  it,  to  transfer  to  his  daughter^  on  her  marriage,  some  f<raiale  slave  of  his  household,  who 
becomes  her  confidential  domestic  and  humble  friend  in  her  new  home,  but  not  the  less  a  sUure,  This  slave  forms  a 
link  between  the  old  and  new  households^  which  often  proves  irksome  to  the  husband ;  but  he  has  little,  if  any,  control 
over  the  female  slaves  in  his  establishment. 

25.  "  In  the  morning,  behold,  it  wa»  LtfoA."—- To  the  European  reader  it  must  seem  difficult  to  understand  how  such  a 
deception  as  this  could  be  effected.  But  it  is  seen  to  be  quite  feasible  when  we  consider  the  marriage  customs 
of  the  East.    Among  most  of  the  people  of  Asia,  the  bride  b  closely  veiled  during  the  marriage  ceremonies,  and 
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mnaiiii  so  while  coodocted  to  her  hoshand's  house  or  tent.  The  Rer.  John  Hartley,  in  his '  Researches  in  Greece  and 
the  Lerant,'  relates  an  anecdote  of  a  young  Annenian  in  Smyrna,  who  solicited  in  marriage  a  younger  daughter  who 
had  obtained  his  preference.  The  girl's  parents  consented  to  the  match ;  but  when  the  time  for  solemnizing  the  marriage 
arrived,  the  eldest  daughter  was  conducted  by  the  parents  to  the  altar,  and  the  young  man  was  quite  unconsciously 
married  to  her.  The  deception  was  not  discovered  till  it  could  not  be  rectified.  Mr.  Hartley  adds,  **  It  was  in  a  con- 
Tersation  with  an  Armenian  of  Smyrna  that  this  fact  was  related  to  me.  1  naturally  exclaimed,  *  Why^  that  is  just  the 
deception  that  was  practised  upon  Jacob  V  *  'What  deception  ?*  he  exclaimed. — ^As  tho  Old  Testament  is  not  y^  trans- 
lated into  any  language  with  which  the  Armenians  are  familiar,  he  was  ignorant  of  the  story.  Upon  giving  him  a  relation 
of  Jacob's  marriage,  as  it  is  related  in  6en.xxix.,he  assented  to  it  at  once  as  a  circumstance  in  no  respect  improbable." 

26.  "  It  mvtt  not  ben  done  in  our  cottntty,  to  give  the  younger  before  the  frttbom^ — It  seems  Tery  likely  that  Laban 
was  correct  in  this  statement.  His  fault  was,  that  he  did  not  acquaint  Jacob  with  the  customs  of  the  country  before  he 
made  his  bargain  with  him.  The  same  usage  still  exists  in  many  parts  of  the  East  Mr.  Hartley  says^  that  the  father, 
who  imposed  upon  a  young  man  as  related  in  the  preceding  note,  excused  his  conduct  in  precisely  the  same  way  aa 
Laban,  alleging  that  custom  did  not  warrant  the  marriage  of  the  younger  before  the  elder  daughter.  But,  perhaps, 
this  usage  has  the  largest  and  most  distinct  operation  in  India,  where,  as  we  learn  from  Halhed's  translation  of  the 
Gentoo  Laws,  and  from  Mr.  Roberts's  '  Oriental  Illustrations/  the  same  custom  is  also  observed  in  the  case  of  younger 
brothers,  but  is  not  observed  altogether  so  strictly  as  when  females  are  concerned.  We  have  heard  of  cases  in  which, 
when  a  man  wished  to  obtain  a  younger  daughter,  he  found  it  the  best  course  to  do  all  in  his  power  to  promote  the 
previous  marriage  of  her  elder  sister.  A  father  also  will  often  exert  all  his  powers  to  get  off  his  elder  daughter,  when 
a  very  advantageous  and  acceptable  match  for  the  younger  is  proposed  to  him.  When,  in  India,  the  elder  daughter 
happens  to  be  blind,  deaf,  or  dumb,  or  particularly  deformed,  the  observance  of  tiiis  rule  is  dispensed  with. 

27.  **  FnlJU  her  weekT* — ^We  read,  that  a  great  feast  was  made,  after  which  Leah  was  consigned  to  Jacob.  It  is  not 
faid  how  long  the  feast  Uisted ;  but  it  was  doubtless  a  week ;  and  now  Laban  says  in  eftct : — "  Let  there  be  another 
week  of  feasting  for  Rachel,  after  which  she  also  shall  be  given  to  thee,  and  then  thou  shalt  serve  me  yet  other  seven 
years."  It  is  evident  that  the  marriage  of  Jacob  with  Leah  and  Rachel  took  place  nearly  at  the  same  time.  Calmet 
indeed  thinks,  that "  the  week"  refers  to  Leah's  marriage ;  but  this  is  an  error,  for  in  that  case  the  festivities  must  have 
been  ofter  the  final  completion  of  the  marriage,  whereas,  as  Calmet  himself  states,  the  bride  was  not  consigned  to  the 
bridegroom  until  after  the  days  of  feasting  had  expired.  As  to  the  seven  days'  feasting,  the  Rabbins  acquaint  us  that 
this  term  was  a  matter  of  indispensable  obligation  upon  all  married  men;  and  that  they  were  to  allow  seven  days  for 
the  marriage  of  every  wife  they  took,  even  though  they  should  marry  several  on  the  same  day.  In  this  case  they  made 
so  many  wedding  weeks  successively  as  they  married  wives.  These  seven  days  of  rejoicing  were  commoi^y  spent  in  the 
house  of  the  women's  father,  after  which  the  bride  was  conducted  in  great  state  to  her  husband's  house.  (See  Calmet, 
article  '  Marriage,'  edit.  1732.)  Thus  we  read,  that  Samson's  wedding  entertainment  lasted  seven  full  days  (Judges 
xiv.  17, 18),  and  also  that  of  Tobias  (Tobit  xi.  19).  When  the  bride  was  a  widow,  the  festivities  lasted  but  three  days. 
Similar  practices  have  prevailed  among  other  nations.  The  famous  Arabian  romance  of  '  Antar/  translated  by  Mr. 
Terrick  Hamilton,  is  full  of  allusions  to  this  custom. 
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Jacob  watering  his  Flock. — Salyator  Rosa. 


CHAPTER  XXX. 

1  Rachel,  in  grief  for  her  barrenness,  giveth  Bilhah 
her  maid  unto  Jacob.  5  She  beareth  Dan  and 
Naphtali,  9  Leah  giveth  Zilpah  her  maid,  who 
beareth  Gad  and  Asher.  14  Reuben  findeth  man- 
drakes, with  which  Leah  buyeth  her  husband  of 
Rachel,  17  Leah  beareth  Issachar,  Zebtdun,  and 
Dinah.  22  Rachel  beareth  Joseph.  25  Jacob  de^ 
Hreth  to  depart.  27  Laban  stayeth  him  on  a  new 
covenant.  37  Jacob's  policy,  whereby  he  became 
rich. 

And  when  Bachel  saw  that  she  bare  Jacob 
no  children,  Bachel  envied  her  sister ;  and 
said  unto  Jacob>  Give  me  children,  or  else 
I  die. 

2  And  Jacob's  aneer  was  kindled  against 
Bachel :  and  he  said,  jim  I  in  God's  stead, 

VOL.  I.  M 


who  hath  withheld  from  thee  the  fruit  of  the 
womb? 

3  And  she  said.  Behold  my  maid  Bilhah, 
go  in  unto  her;  and  she  shall  bear  upon 
my  knees,  that  I  may  ^also  have  children 
by  her. 

4  And  she  gave  him  Bilhah  her  hand- 
maid to  wife  :  and  Jacob  went  in  unto  her. 

5  And  Bilhah  conceived,  and  bare  Jacob 
a  son. 

6  And  Bachel  said,  God  hath  judged  me, 
and  hath  also  heard  my  voice,  and  hath 
given  me  a  son:  therefore  called  she  his 
name  "Dan. 

7  And  Bilhah  Eachel's  maid  conceived 
again,  and  bare  Jacob  a  second  son. 


>  That  ifiivdl^y. 
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8  And  Bachel  said,  'With  great  wrestlings 
have  I  wrestled  with  my  sifter,  and  I  have 
T)reTailed:  and  she  called  his  name  ^Naph- 
tali*. 

9  When  Leah  saw  that  she  had  left  bear- 
ing, she  took  Zilpah  her  maid,  and  gate  her 
Jacob  to  wife. 

10  And  Zilpah  Leah*s  maid  bare  Jacob 
a  son. 

11  And  Leah  said,  A  troop  eometh:  and 
she  called  his  name  *  Gad. 

12  And  Zilpah  Leah's  maid  bare  Jacob 
a  second  son. 

13  And  Leah  said,  'Happy  am  I,  for  the 
daughters  will  call  me  blessed:  and  she 
called  his  name  'Asher. 

14  II  And  Reuben  went  in  the  days  of 
wheat  narvest,  and  found  mandrakes  in  the 
field,  and  brought  them  unto  his  mother 
Leah.  Then  fiachel  said  to  Leah,  GKve 
me,  I  pray  thee,  of  thy  son's  mandrakes. 

15  Ana  she  said  unto  her.  Is  it  a  small 
matter  that  thou  hast  taken  my  husband  ? 
and  wouldest  thou  take  away  my  son's  man- 
drakes also  ?  And  Rachel  said,  Therefore 
he  shall  lie  with  thee  to  night  for  thy  son's 
mandrakes. 

16  And  Jacob  came  out  of  the  field  in 
the  evening,  and  Leah  went  out  to  meet 
him,  and  said.  Thou  must  come  in  unto  me ; 
for  surely  I  have  hired  thee  with  my  son's 
mandrakes.  And  he  lay  with  her  that  night 

17  And  Ood  hearkened  unto  Leah,  and 
she  conceived,  and  bare  Jacob  the  fifth  son. 

18  And  Leah  said,  God  hath  given  me 
my  hire,  because  I  have  given  my  maiden 
to  my  husband:  and  she  called  nis  name 
*  Issachar. 

19  And  Leah  conceived  again,  and  bare 
Jacob  the  sixth  son. 

20  And  Leah  said,  Gt)d  hath  endued 
me  with  a  good  dowry ;  now  will  my  hus- 
band dwell  with  me,  because  I  have  bom 
him  six  sons:  and  she  called  his  name 
"Zebulun. 

21  And  afterwards  she  bare  a  daughter, 
and  called  her  name  "  Dinah. 

22  ^  And  God  remembered  Rachel,  and 
God  hearkened  to  her,  and  opened  her 
womb. 

23  And  she  conceived,  and  bare  a  son ;  and 
said,  Gt)d  hath  taken  away  my  reproach : 

24  And  she  called  his  name  '"Joseph ;  and 
said,  The  Lord  shall  add  to  me  another  son. 

25  %  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  Rachel 


•  Heb.  wmOiikgt  of  Oo4, 
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had  bom  Joseph,  that  Jacob  said  unto 
Laban,  Send  me  away,  that  I  may  go  unto 
mine  own  place,  and  to  my  country. 

36  GKve  me  my  wives  and  my  children, 
for  whom  I  have  served  thee,  and  let  me 
ffo:  for  thou  knowest  my  service  which  I 
nave  done  thee. 

27  And  Laban  said  unto  him,  I  pray  thee, 
if  I  have  found  favour  in  thine  eyes,  tarry : 
for  I  have  learned  by  experience  that  the 
Lord  hath  blessed  me  for  thy  sake. 

28  And  he  said.  Appoint  me  thy  wages, 
and  I  will  give  iU 

29  And  ne  said  unto  him.  Thou  knowest 
how  I  have  served  thee,  and  how  thy  cattle 
was  with  me. 

30  For  it  was  little  which  thou  hadst  be- 
fore I  camcy  and  it  is  "  note  increased  unto  a 
multitude;  and  the  Lord  hath  blessed  thee 
'^ since  my  coming:  and  now  when  shall  I 
provide  wt  mine  own  house  also  ? 

31  And  he  said.  What  shall  I  give  thee  ? 
And  Jacob  said.  Thou  shalt  not  ^ve  me 
any  thing :  if  thou  wilt  do  this  thin^  for 
me,  I  will  again  feed  and  keep  thy  flock : 

32  I  will  pass  through  all  thy  flock  to 
day,  removing  firom  thence  all  the  speckled 
and  spotted  cattle,  and  all  the  brown  cattle 
among  the  sheep,  and  the  spotted  and 
speckled  among  the  goats:  and  of  such 
snail  be  my  hire. 

33  So  snail  my  righteousness  answer  for 
me  '*in  time  to  come,  when  it  shall  come  for 
my  hire  before  thy  foce :  every  one  that  is 
not  speckled  and  spotted  among  the  goats, 
and  brown  among  the  sheep,  that  shall 
be  counted  stolen  with  me. 

34  And  Laban  said.  Behold,  I  would  it 
mieht  be  according  to  thy  word. 

35  And  he  removed  that  day  the  he 
goats  that  were  ringstraked  and  spotted, 
and  all  the  she  goats  that  were  speckled  and 
spotted,  and  every  one  that  had  some  white 
in  it,  and  all  the  brown  an^ong  the  sheep, 
and  gave  them  into  the  hand  ofhis  sons. 

36  And  he  set  three  days'  journey  be- 
twixt himself  and  Jacob :  and  Jacob  fed  the 
rest  of  Laban's  flocks. 

37  ^  And  Jacob  took  him  rods  of  green 
poplar,  and  of  the  hasel  and  chesnut  tree ; 
and  pilled  white  strakes  in  them,  and  made 
the  white  appear  which  was  in  the  rods. 

38  And  ne  set  the  rods,  which  he  had 
pilled,  before  the  flocks  in  the  gutters  in 
the  watering  troughs,  when  the  flocks  came 

*  That  U.  a  troop,  or  comwaajf. 
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to  drink>  that  they  should  conceive  when 
they  came  to  drink. 

39  And  the  flocks  conceived  before  the 
Tods^  and  brought  forth  cattle  ringstraked^ 
speckled,  and  spotted. 

40  And  Jacob  did  separate  the  lambs, 
and  set  the  faces  of  the  flocks  toward  the 
ringstraked,  and  all  the  brown  in  the  flock 
of  LAban;  and  he  put  his  own  flocks  by 
themselves,  and  put  them  not  unto  lAban*s 
cattle. 


OBNESIS.  [6.C.  1 749—1 74S. 

41  And  it  came  to  pass,  whensoever  the 
stronger  cattle  did  conceive,  that  Jacob  laid 
the  rods  before  the  eyes  of  the  cattle  in  the 

gutters,  that  they  might  conceive   among 
le  rods. 

42  But  when  the  cattle  were  feeble,  he 
put  them  not  in :  so  the  feebler  were  La- 
ban's,  and  the  stronger  Jacob's. 

43  And  the  man  increased  exceedingly, 
and  had  much  cattle,  and  maidservants,  and 
menservants,  and  camels,  and  asses. 


Flamtain  {Mum  BiuradUiaea). 


Hakdiuxb  (Atropa  Mandrxifforaj, 


Vene  1.  '^ffhen  Raehti  $aw  that  ^  bare  Jacob  no  chUdnm,  Rachel  envied  her  eitier/* — Her  eawj  was  no  doubt 
sharpened  in  this  case  by  the  fact  that  Leah  was  her  sister,  and  by  the  knowledge  that  she  was  herself  the  fuvourite 
and  elected  wife.  She  must  have  feared  that  she  should  lose  her  ascendency  over  Jacob  by  the  want  of  children.  The 
natural  domestic  evils  of  polygamy  must  be  rendered  more  intense  whoi  the  wires  axe  sisters ;  and  this  seems  to  be 
stated  in  the  law  as  a  reason  why  such  marriages  should  not  in  future  be  contracted.  "  Neither  shalt  thou  take  a  wife 
to  her  sister,  to  vex  her, — ^beside  the  other  in  her  lifetime.**  Jacob  was,  in  a  great  measure,  forced  tr^r  circumstances 
into  such  a  connexion ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  a  marriage  with  two  sisters  at  once  was  at  this  time  considered 
singular  or  improper.  The  Arabians,  who  retained  many  patriarchal  usa^  which  the  law  forbade  to  the  Jews,  conti- 
nue the  practice  until  the  time  of  Mohammed,  who  declared  such  connexions  unlawful. 

3.  '^  That  I  may  oho  have  children  bv  her/* — ^This  is  similar  to  the  case  of  Sarah  giving  Hagar  to  Abraham.  Such 
things  hapjpen  to  this  day  in  India  and  CShina,  often  with  the  full  concurrence*  and  even  at  the  request  of  the  lawful  wife 
when  she  is  herself  sterue,  or  when  her  children  are  dead  and  she  has  ceased  to  hope  for  more. 

14.  *^  Mandrahee/* — The  Hebrew  word  dmdaimf  here  rendered  ^'mandrakes,"  has  occasioned  so  much  discussion 
as  to  evince  clearly  enough  that  we  know  nothing  about  it.  Calmet  has  an  exceedingly  long  note  on  this  word  in  his 
Gommentaire  Ldtttral  sur  la  Gen^se,'  in  which  he  states  the  different  opinions  which  hsbd  in  his  time  been  entertained 
as  to  the  plant  really  intended  by  the  ehuUam*  Some  think  that  "  flowers,"  or  *'  fine  flowers,"  in  general,  are  intended ; 
while  others  fix  the  sense  more  definitely  to  <<  lilies,"  '<  violets,"  or  <<  jessamines."  Others  reject  flowers,  and  find  that 
figs,  mushrooms,  citrons,  the  fruit  of  the  plantain  or  banana,  or  a  small  and  peculiarly  delicious  kind  of  melon,  are 
intended.  A  great  number  adhere  to  the  "  mandrake,"  which  has  the  sanction  of  the  Septuagint,  the  Chaldee,  the 
Vulgate,  and  of  many  learned  commentators.  Hasselquist,  the  naturalist,  who  travelled  in  the  Holy  Land  to  make 
discoveries  in  natural  history,  seems  to  concur  in  this  opinion.  Calmet,  however,  is  disposed  to  contend,  that  the 
dtron  is  intended ;  and  his  arguments  deserve  the  attention  of  those  who  are  interested  in  the  question.  The  claim 
of  the  plantain,  and  of  the  delicate  species  of  melon  to  which  we  have  alluded,  have  been  strongly  advocated  since 
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Calmet's  time.    We  have  mven  wood-cats  of  the  mandrake  and  the  plantain^  but  without  undertaking  to  otBei  any 
decided  opinion  as  to  the  claims  of  either. 

20.  '^  Now  wili  my  hutband  dwell  with  me,  becaiue  I  have  barn  him  six  9om.^ — Many  reasons  concur  to  render  the  pos- 
session of  sons  an  object  of  great  anxiety  to  women  in  the  East.  The  text  expresses  one  of  these  reasons.  Sons  being 
no  less  earnestly  desired  by  Uie  husband  than  by  the  wife,  a  woman  who  has  given  birth  to  sons  acquires  an  influence 
and  respectabihty,  which  strengthen  with  the  number  to  which  she  is  mother.  To  be  without  sons,  is  not  only  a  mis- 
fortune, but  a  disgrace  to  a  woman,  and  her  hold  on  the  afiections  of  her  husband,  and  on  her  standing  as  his  wife,  is  of 
a  very  feeble  description.  Divorces  are  easily  effected  in  the  East.  An  Arab  has  only  to  enunciate  the  simple  words, 
ent  taleka — '*  thou  art  divorced,"  which,  in  whatever  heat  or  anger  spoken,  constitute  a  legal  divorce. 

21.  **And  a/lerwardt  the  bare  a  daughter,  and  coiled  her  name  Dinah/* — The  simplicity  of  this  announcement,  con- 
trasted with  the  exuberant  thankfulness  and  exultation  which  accompany  the  birUi  of  eomt  in  this  and  the  preceding 
chapter,  is  remarkably  expressive  to  persons  acquainted  witii  the  customs  and  feelings  of  the  East.  When  there 
is  {>rospect  of  a  child,  both  the  parents  hope  and  pray  that  it  may  be  a  son.^  All  their  <&sires  centre  in  male  oApring;, 
which  IS  everywhere  regarded  as  the  greatest  of  blessings ;  and  the  disappointment  is  most  acute  when  the  child  proves 
to  be  a  female*  This  is  not  that  the  possession  of  a  daughter  is  in  itself  regarded  as  an  evil,  but  because  her  birth 
disappoints  the  sanfi;uine  hopes  which  had  been  entertained  of  the  greater  blessing.  Time  enables  the  little  creature 
to  wm  her  way  to  the  hearts  of  her  parents.  But  it  is  only  time  that  can  reconcile  them  to  their  disappointment ;  and 
in  the  first  instance  the  household  in  which  a  female  child  has  been  bom,  has  the  appearance  of  having  been  visited 
by  some  calamitous  dispensation.  Her  birth  is  quite  unmarked  by  the  rejoicings  and  congratulations  wmch  greet  the 
entrance  of  a  son  into  the  world,  and  every  one  is  reluctant  to  announce  tne  untoward  event  to  the  father ;  whereas, 
when  the  infant  is  a  boy,  the  only  question  is  who  shall  be  foremost  to  bear  to  him  the  jojrful  tidings 

31.  **  If  thou  wilt  do  thU  thing  for  me,  I  will  again  feed  and  beep  thyfloeh,^  &c,  to  v.  36.— There  is  a  difficulty  m  this 

passage  which  will  not  escape  the  notice  of  the  careful  reader.    The  terms  of  the  agreement  were,  that  in  consideration 

lor  Jacob's  services,  Labau  should  allow  to  him  all  the  sheep  and  g^ts  of  a  certain  description  which  should  thereafter 

be  bom.    The  agreement  refers  to  no  present  distribution  of  the  flocks ;  yet  we  find  Laban  immediately  selecting  the 

animals  of  the  description  defined  by  Jacob,  and  sending  them  three  days'  ioumey  distant  from  the  others,  under  the 

charge  of  his  sons.    Perhaps  the  first  impression  of  the  reader  would  be,  tnat  Laban,  for  the  greater  security,  placed 

with  his  sons  the  animals  of  the  class  (parti-coloured)  defined  by  Jacob,  leaving  with  him  those  of  one  colour,  and  that 
r.^.^  *:~^  L..  a: i /tl^a-j   ai if  ..i j  ii_  ±.\ i„-l«j  a i.  ^c  t  ^i /uj  i t t i 


assumes  that  Laban  made  over  to  Jacob  in  the  first  instance  all  the  parti-coloured  animals  in  his  flocks,  whereas 
the  agreement  only  states  a  prospective  advantage.    We  have  therefore  no  doubt  that  the  solution  offered  by  Dr.  Adam 
Clarke  is  the  most  reasonable.    He  supijoses  that  the  separation  was  a  stratagem  of  Laban,  for  the  purpose  of  dimi- 
nishing Jacob's  chances  as  much  as  possible,  by  leaving 
him  with  a  flock  that  did  not  contain  a  single  animal  of 
the  sort  to  which  he  was  to  be  entitied,  and  from  which 
it  might  therefore  be  expected  that  the  smallest  possible 
proportion  of  parti-coloured  animals  would  proceed.     The 
counter  strataffem  of  Jacob,  and  its  result,  appear  in  the 
sequel  of  the  chapter. 

37.  «  Poplar J*-^Ab  the  Hebrew  word  Ubneh  denotes 
whiteness,  and  the  Septuagint  renders  it  by  Xti/cn,  we  have 
no  hesitation  in  thinking  that  the  populut  alba,  or  <' white 
poplar,"  is  here  meant  The  Xivxn,  or  "  white  popbur,"  is 
mentioned  by  Theophrastus  as  Rowing  in  Egypt  and 
Syria ;  and  it  occurs  very  frequently  in  Persia. 

"  //oie/."—  Luz,  Heb.  {Coryhu  Aveilana.)  From  the 
suffrage  of  the  ancient  versions,  we  collect  that  Uf  is 
riffhtiy  translated  *'  hasel,"  though  the  hasel  was  called 
'<Nux  Pontica,"  as  having  been  brought  to  Italy  from  ' 
Pontus.  It  was  cultivated  near  Avellino,  a  city  not  far 
from  Naples,  whence  we  have  the  specific  name  Avellana, 

"  Chetnuty^—Armon,  Heb.  There  seems  to  be  no  doubt 
that  the  Plane-tree  is  the  Armon  of  Scripture,  since  the 
Arabic,  Greek,  Syrian,  and  Vulgate  versions  all  agreo  in 
so  considering  it.  The  Platanut  orientals  was  a  very 
favourite  tree  among  the  ancients,  as  the  classical  reader 
well  knows.  The  term  Platanus,  irXmrufi,  is  from  irXmrtft, 
''broad,"  and  applies  to  the  difiiisive  shade  of  this  delight- 
ful tree,  which  was  in  fact  the  quality  that  recommended 
it  to  the  attachment  of  Eastern  nations.  The  Hebrew 
appellation  Armon  comes  from  a  root  which  signifies  to  be 
itripped,  and  agrees  very  well  with  the  phme,  where  the 
bark  spontaneously  peels  off,  and  leaves  the  trunk  appa- 
rontiy  bare.  The  chesnut  has  a  wide  spreading  top, 
but  its  bark,  though  curiously  cleilb  into  oblong  cells, 
does  not  peel  ofl^  as  m  the  plane  and  birch.  The  Arabic 
and  Syriac  terms  are  essentially  the  same :  dulba,  Syr.,  and 
dulb,  Arab.  p^^^^  ^^^  ^R'atatiut  Chientalu), 
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CHAPTER  XXXI. 

1  Jacob  upon  cUspleasure  departeih  secretly,  19  /?a- 
chel  fttealeth  her  father's  images,  22  £aban  pur-- 
sueth  after  him,  26  and  cfjmjHaineth  qfthe  wrong, 
34  RacheFs  policy  to  hide  the  images,  36  Jacobus 
complaint  of  Laban,  43  T/ie  covenant  of  Laban 
and  Jacob  at  Galeed, 

And  he  heard  the  words  of  Laban's  sons, 
saying,  Jacob  hath  taken  away  all  that  was 
our  father's;  and  of  that  which  teas  our 
father's  hath  he  gotten  all  this  glory. 

2  And  Jacob  oeheld  the  countenance  of 
Laban,  and>  behold^  it  was  not  toward  him^ 
as  before. 

3  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Jacob,  Re- 
turn unto  the  land  of  thy  fathers,  and  to  thy 
Idjidred ;  and  I  will  be  with  thee. 


4  And  Jacob  sent  and  called  Rachel  and 
Leah  to  the  field  unto  his  flock. 

5  And  said  unto  them,  I  see  your  father's 
countenance,  that  it  is  not  toward  me  as 
before ;  but  the  God  of  my  father  hath  been 
with  me. 

6  And  ye  know  that  with  all  my  power  I 
have  served  your  father. 

7  And  your  father  hath  deceived  me,  and 
changed  my  wages  ten  times ;  but  God  suf- 
fered him  not  to  hurt  me. 

8  If  he  said  thus.  The  speckled  shall  be 
thy  wages ;  then  all  the  cattle  bare  speckled: 
and  if  he  said  thus.  The  ringstraked  shall  be 
thy  hire ;  then  bare  all  the  cattle  ringstraked. 

9  Thus  God  hath  taken  away  the  cattle 
of  your  father^  and  given  them  to  me. 


>  Ueb.  Of  fttttrday  and  tht  dty  heftrt. 
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10  And  it  came  to  pass  at  the  time  that 
the  cattle  conceived,  that  I  lifted  up  mine 
eyes>  and  saw  in  a  dream,  and,  behold,  the 
■rams  which  leaped  upon  the  cattle  were  ring- 
straked,  speckled,  and  ^risled, 

1 1  And  the  angel  of  God  spake  unto  me 
in  a  dream,  saying,  Jacob :  And  I  said,  Here 
am  I. 

12  And  he  said,  lift  up  now  thine  eyes, 
and  see,  all  the  rams  which  leap  upon  the 
cattle  are  ringstraked,  speckled,  and  grisled : 
for  I  have  seen  all  that  Laban  doetn  unto 
thee. 

13  I  am  the  Gk>d  of  Beth-el,  Vhere  thou 
anointedst  the  pillar,  and  where  thou  vowedst 
a  vow  unto  me :  now  arise,  get  thee  out  from 
this  land,  and  return  unto  the  land  of  thy 
kindred. 

14  And  Rachel  and  Leah  answered  and 
said  unto  him.  Is  there  yet  any  portion  or 
inheritance  for  us  in  our  lather's  house  ? 

15  Are  we  not  counted  of  him  strangers  ? 
for  he  hath  sold  us,  and  hath  quite  devoured 
also  our  money. 

16  For  all  the  riches  which  God  hath 
taken  from  our  father,  that  is  our*s,  and  our 
children's :  now  then,  whatsoever  God  hath 
said  unto  thee,  do. 

17  ^  Then  Jacob  rose  up«  and  set  his 
sons  and  his  wives  upon  eamels; 

18  And  he  carri^  away  aU  his  catUe, 
and  all  his  goods  which  he  had  ffotten,  the 
cattle  of  his  getting,  which  he  haa  ^tten  in 
Padan-aram,  for  to  g^  to  Isaac  his  fothmr 
in  the  land  of  Canaan. 

19  And  Laban  went  to  shear  his  sheep : 
and  Rachel  had  stolen  the  ^images  thatt<7^6 
her  father's. 

20  And  Jacob  stole  away  *  unawares  to 
Laban  the  Syrian,  in  that  he  told  him  not 
that  he  fled. 

21  So  ho  fled  with  all  that  he  had;  and 
he  rose  up,  and  passed  over  the  river,  and 
set  his  face  toward  the  mount  Gilead. 

22  And  it  was  toldXaban  on  the  third 
day  that  Jacob  was  fled. 

23  And  he  took  his  brethren  with  him, 
and  pursued  after  him  seven  days'  journey ; 
and  they  overtook  him  in  the  mount  Gilead. 

24  And  God  came  to  Laban  the  Syrian 
in  a  dream  by  ni^ht,  and  said  unto  him. 
Take  hoed  that  mou  speak  not  to  Jacob 
•  either  good  or  bad. 

25  ^  Then  Laban  overtook  Jacob.  Now 
Jacob  had  pitched  his  tent  in  the  mount : 


and  Laban  with  his  brethren  pitched  in  the 
mount  of  Gilead. 

26  And  Laban  said  to  Jacob,  What 
hast  thou  done,  that  thou  hast  stolen  away 
unawares  to  me,  and  carried  away  mv 
daughters,  as  captives  taken  with  the  sword  ? 

27  Wherefore  didst  thou  flee  away  se- 
cretly, and  '  steal  away  from  me ;  and  didst 
not  tell  me,  that  I  mi^ht  have  sent  thee 
away  with  mirth,  and  wim  songs,  with  tabret, 
and  with  harp  ? 

28  And  hast  not  sufiered  me  to  kiss  my 
sons  and  my  daughters?  thou  hast  now  aone 
foolishly  in  so  domg. 

29  It  is  in  the  power  of  my  hand  to  do 
you  hurt :  but  the  God  of  your  father  spake 
unto  me  yesternight,  saying,  Take  thou 
heed  that  thou  speak  not  to  Jacob  either 
good  or  bad. 

30  And  now,  though  thou  wouldest  needs 
be  gone,  because  thou  sore  longedst  after 
thy  father's  house,  yet  wherefore  hast  thou 
stolen  my  gods  1 

31  And  Jacob  answered  and  said  to 
Laban,  Because  I  was  afraid:  for  I  said, 
Peradventure  thou  wouldest  take  by  force 
thy  daughters  from  me. 

32  With  whomsoever  thou  findest  thy 
ffods,  let  him  not  live :  before  our  brethren 
aiscem  thou  what  is  thine  with  me,  and  take 
it  to  thee.  For  Jacob  knew  not  that  Rachel 
had  stolen  them. 

33  And  Laban  went  into  Jacob's  tent, 
and  into  Leah's  tent,  and  into  the  two  maid- 
servants' tents;  but  he  found  them  not. 
Then  went  he  out  of  Leah's  tent,  and  en- 
tered into  Rachel's  tent 

34  Now  Rachel  had  taken  the  images, 
and  put  them  in  the  camel's  furniture,  and 
sat  upon  them.  And  Laban  *  searched  all 
the  tent,  but  found  them  not 

35  And  she  said  to  her  father.  Let  it  not 
displease  my  lord  that  I  cannot  rise  up 
before  thee;  for  the  custom  of  women  is 
upon  me.  And  he  searched,  but  found  not 
the  images. 

36  %  And  Jacob  was  wroth,  and  chode 
with  Laban :  and  Jacob  answered  and  said 
to  Laban,  What  is  my  trespass  ?  what  is  my 
sin,  that  thou  hast  so  hotly  pursued  after  me  ? 

37  Whereas  thou  hast  searched  all  my 
stuff,  what  hast  thou  found  of  all  thy  house- 
hold stuff?  set  it  here  before  my  brethren 
and  thy  brethren,  that  they  may  judge  be- 
twixt us  both. 


'  Or, h§goatu 
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38  This  twenty  years  h<we  I  been  with 
thee ;  thy  ewes  and  thy  she  goats  have  not 
cast  their  young,  and  the  rams  of  thy  flock 
have  I  not  eaten. 

39  That  which  was  iom  of  beasts  I  brought 
not  unto  thee;  I  bare  the  loss  of  *it;  of  my 
hand  didst  thou  require  it>  whether  stolen 
by  day,  or  stolen  by  ni^ht 

40  Thus  I  was ;  in  flie  day  the  drought 
consumed  me>  and  the  frost  oy  night;  and 
my  sleep  departed  from  mine  eyes. 

41  Tnus  nave  I  been  twenty  years  in  thy 
house ;  I  served  thee  fourteen  years  for  thy 
two  daughters,  and  six  years  for  thy  cattle  : 
and  thou  hast  changed  my  wages  ten  times. 

42  Except  the  &od  of  my  father,  the 
God  of  Abraham,  and  the  fear  of  Isaac>  had 
been  with  me,  surely  thou  hadst  sent  me 
away  now  empty.  God  hath  seen  mine 
affliction  and  the  labour  of  my  hands,  and 
rebuked  thee  yesternight 

43  %  And  Laban  answered  and  said  unto 
Jacob,  These  daughters  are  my  daughters, 
and  these  children  a9*e  my  cnildren,  and 
these  cattle  are  my  cattle,  and  all  that  thou 
seest  is  mine :  and  what  can  I  do  this  day 
unto  these  my  daughters,  or  unto  their 
children  which  they  have  bom  ? 

44  Now  therefore  come  thou>  let  us  make 
a  covenant,  I  and  thou ;  and  let  it  be  for  a 
witness  between  me  and  thee. 

45  And  Jacob  took  a  stone,  and  set  it 
up  for  a  pillar. 

46  And  Jacob  said  unto  his  brethren. 


Gather  stones;  and  they  took  stones,  and 
made  an  heap :  and  they  did  eat  there  upon 
the  heap. 

47  And  Laban  called  it  "Jegar-saha- 
dutha:  but  Jacob  called  it  Galeed. 

48  And  Laban  said.  This  heap  is  a  wit- 
ness between  me  and  thee  this  day.  There- 
fore was  the  name  of  it  called  Galeed ; 

49  And  ^^  Mizpah ;  for  he  said.  The  Lord 
watch  between  me  and  thee,  when  we  are 
absent  one  from  another. 

50  If  thou  shalt  afflict  my  daughters,  or 
if  thou  shalt  take  other  wives  beside  my 
daughters,  no  man  f  ^  with  us ;  see,  God  is 
witness  betwixt  me  and  thee. 

51  And  Laban  said  to  Jacob,  Behold  this 
heap,  and  behold  this  pillar,  which  I  have 
cast  betwixt  me  and  thee ; 

52  This  heap  be  witness,  and  this  pillar  be 
witness,  that  1  will  not  pass  over  this  heap 
to  thee,  and  that  thou  shalt  not  pass  over 
this  heap  and  this  pillar  unto  me,  for  harm. 

53  The  God  of  Abraham,  and  the  God 


of  Nahor,  the  God  of  their  father,  judge  be- 

he  rea 
his  father  Isaac. 


twixt  us.    And  Jacob  sware  by  the  rear  of 


54  Then  Jacob  "offered  sacrifice  upon  the 
mount,  and  called  his  brethren  to  eat  bread: 
and  they  did  eat  bread,  and  tarried  all  night 
in  the  mount 

55  And  early  in  the  morning  Laban  rose 
up,  and  kissed  his  sons  and  his  daughters, 
and  blessed  them:  and  Laban  departed, 
and  returned  unto  his  place. 


•Esod.SllS.        ^ThaiXiB^tkeheaptfwitnett.       ^^  ThaXiu, a heae^n, or watek4owm'.      ^  Ot,hlleihtagtu 

Verse  15.  <^  He  hath  mM  m,  and  hafh  qutie  devoaftd  alto  ovr  manef,'* — We  caa  only  undetstaBd  this  bv  a  i^Brence  to 
the  eustoms  connected  with  the  dowif ;  fo  that  it  wotdd  seem  the  ^lighten  of  Lahui  coniideied  their  (ather^  bargain 
with  Jacob  Terv  disadvantageous  to  them,  inasmuch  as  it  ^nite  orerloond  the  provision  of  a  settlement  which  is  usiuJly 
made  for  females  at  the  time  of  marriage.    Laban's  bargam  had  been  exclusively  for  his  own  personal  advantage. 

1 7, 18.  "T%en  Jacob  rote  up,  and  tet  hit  tont  and  hit  wwet  upon  camelt^  and  he  carried  away  all  hit  eaUie^  and  aU  hit  goodt* 
—A  very  interestiiig  and  prominent  part  of  Oriental  usaees  consists  in  the  different  forms  of  travelling  and  micranon,  in 
which  httle  alteration  seems  to  have  taken  place  since  the  most  earl^  times,  the  usages  of  which  are  briefly  indicated  in 
the  book  of  Qenesis.  It  is  impossible  for  one  who  is  acquainted  with  the  Bible  to  witness  the  migration  of  a  nomade 
tribe,  whether  Arabian  or  Tartar,  without  being  forcibly  reminded  of  this  journey  of  Jacob,  and  tiie  various  removals 
of  his  grandfather  and  father.  The  degree  of  chan^  probably  extends  little  further  than  to  the  more  warlike  character 
which  the  tribes  now  assume  in  their  journeys,  arising  from  the  increase  of  population  and  from  the  extension  of  the 
ag^gressive  principle  among  the  children  of  the  deserts.  We  have  already  mentioned  the  expedition  with  which  the 
people  in  the  East  prepare  for  an  entire  removal  (see  note  on  chap.  xiv.  1($).  In  a  quarter  of  tne  time  which  it  would 
take  a  poor  £uni]y  m  K"gl*nd  to  get  the  furniture  of  a  single  room  ready  for  removal  the  tents  of  a  large  encampment 
will  have  been  struck,  and,  together  with  all  the  moveables  and  provisions,  packed  awa^^  upon  the  backs  of  camels, 
mules,  or  asses ;  and  the  whole  party  will  be  on  its  way,  leaving,  to  use  an  expression  of  their  own,  not  a  halter  or  a  rag 
behind.  The  order  of  inarch  in  the  removal  of  a  pastoral  tribe  or  family  seems  to  be  just  the  same  as  that  which  may 
be  traced  in  the  next  and  ensuing  chapter.  When  the  number  of  animals  is  considerable  they  are  kept  in  separate 
flocks  and  dfoves,  under  the  charge  of  shepherds  and  herdmen,  or  of  the  young  men  and  women  of  the  tribe,  who 
hurry  actively  about,  often  assisted  by  dogs,  to  restrain  the  larger  and  more  Uvely  animals  from  straying  too  far.  The 
voy  yoimg  or  newly-born  lambs  and  kids  are  carried  either  under  the  arms  of  the  young  people  or  in  baskets  or  pan- 
niers thrown  across  the  backs  of  camels.  To  this  custom  of  carrying  the  lambs  in  the  arms  of  the  shepherds,  as  well 
as  to  the  necessity  mentioned  by  Jacob  (chap.  xYxiii.  13)  of  driving  slowly  when  the  sheep  are  with  young,  there  is  a 
beautiful  allusion  in  Isaiah,  chap.  xl.  11:  ''  He  shall  feed  his  flock  Eke  a  shepherd :  he  shaU  gather  the  lambs  with  his 
arm,  and  cany  them  in  his  bosom,  and  shall  gently  lead  those  that  are  with  yotmg.**  The  sheep  and  goats  generally  lead 
the  van,  and  are  followed  by  the  camels,  and  perhaps  asses,  laden  more  or  less  with  the  property  of  the  community ; 
consisting  of  the  tents,  with  their  cordage,  mats,  carpets,  clothes,  sldns,  water  and  provision  bags,  boilers  and  pots,  and 
fund^  ouer  utensils,  bundled  up  in  admirable  confusion,  unless  when  all  the  property  belongs  to  one  person,  as  in  the 
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ease  of  Jacob.  The  laden  beasts  are  usually  followed  b^  the  elderly  men,  the  women^  and  the  childieny  who  are  moitly 
on  foot  in  the  ordinary  migrations  with  the  flocks ;  which  must  be  carefully  distinguished  from  a  caraTan-joumey  or  a 
predatory  excursion  across  the  deserts.  The  very  young  children  are  carried  on  the  iMcks  or  in  the  arms  of  their  mothers, 
who  in  general  are  on  foot,  but  are  sometimes  mounted,  with  their  infants,  on  the  spare  or  lightly-laden  beasts.  The 
sick  and  very  aged  persons  are  similarly  motmted ;  and  the  children  old  enough  to  taice  some  care  of  themselves,  but  not 
to  go  on  foot,  or  perhaps  to  speak,  are  either  carried  on  the  backs  of  the  young  men  or  women,  or  are  set  upon  the  top  of 
the  baggage  on  the  beasts  of  burden,  and  left  there  to  shift  for  themselves.  The  little  creatures  cling  to  their  seats,  and 
seldom  require  or  receive  much  attention.  The  middle-ag[ed  men,  well  armed  and  ready  for  action,  march  steadily  along 
by  the  flanks  of  the  column,  controlling  and  directing  its  general  progress ;  while  the  yoiuger  people  attend  to  the 
details.  The  chief  himself  brings  up  the  rear,  accompanied  by  the  principal  persons  of  the  party.  He  is  generally  on 
horseback,  however  the  rest  may  be  circumstanced.  Sometimes,  when  the  tribe  is  wealthy,  a  great  proportion  of  the 
people  may  be  mounted  in  some  way  or  other ;  and  the  men,  armed  with  lances,  ride  about  to  bring  up  the  march  of 
the  cattle ;  but,  as  a  general  thing,  we  may  say,  that  the  mass  of  the  people  perform  such  migrations  on  foot  A  day's 
stage,  with  numerous  flocks,  is  necessarily  short,  and  the  pace  easy ;  and  must  not  be  confounded  with  a  day's  Journey 
by  the  caravan.  It  would  seem  as  if  most  of  Jacob's  people  went  on  foot.  It  is  only  said  that  he  set  his  wives  and 
children  upon  camels :  and  in  chap.  xzziiL  14,  where  the  phrase  which  the  text  gives  as,  <*  I  will  lead  on  softly,  accord- 
ing as  the  cattle  that  goeth  be/ore  me,  and  the  children,  are  able  to  endure^ — ^the  margin  more  literally  renders, 
"  According  to  the  foot  of  the  work,  according  to  the  foot  of  the  children." 

19.  **  Rachel  had  tlolen  the  imatfee  that  were  her  father* i :  *•  or,  •'  the  teraphim  (]OKlDT\)  of  her  (ather."  Teraphim  are 
frequently  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament.  They  seem  to  have  been  images — sometimes  very  small  and  sometimes 
large — apparently  in  the  human  figure,  or  at  least  with  a  human  head ;  and  the  Jewish  writers  say  that  Uiey  were 
placed  in  niches,  with  lamps  burning  before  them.  From  the  passages  of  Scripture  in  which  they  are  mentioned,  it 
would  seem  that  they  were  not  idols  in  the  worst  sense  of  the  wora,  no  primary  worship  being  rendered  to  them,  lliey 
were  certainly  used  by  persons  who  had  professed  the  worship  of  the  true  GK>d ;  but  as  they  proved  a  snare  to  take 
away  the  heart  from  EUm,  and  to  divide  or  supersede  that  exclusive  confidence  and  trust  which  He  required,  we  find  them 
denounced  by  the  prophets ;  and  they  were  doubtless  included  in  the  general  interdiction  of  images  by  the  law  of  Moses. 
No  doubt  they  often  became  objects  of  positively  idolatrous  homage  ;  but  in  their  general  use,  before  and  after  the 
deliverance  of  the  law,  they^  seem  to  have  been  popularly  considered  as  not  being  incompatible  with  the  allegiance  due 
to  Jehovah ;  and  there  are  instances  in  which  we  find  teraphim  connected,  in  some  way  or  other,  with  the  &mily  and 
public  worship  rendered  to  Him.  So  far  as  this  matter  can  be  tmderstood,  it  seems  to  us  that  these  images  were 
considered  to  fix  a  ^protecting  and  guiding  presence  to  the  places  in  which  they  were  set— protecting,  perhaps,  as  an 
Oriental  talisman  is  considered  to  protect ;  and  guiding  as  an  oracle,  which  in  some  way  or  other  was  considered  to 
indicate  the  course  that  ought  to  be  pursued  on  occasions  of  doubt  and  difficulty.  Thus  the  Danites  desired  the 
Levite,  who  had  charge  of  Micah's  teraphim,  to  ask  counsel  for  them,  and  he  g^ve  them  a  response  as  from  the  Loru 
(Judges  xviii.  5, 6).  The  prophets  also  mention  them  as  oracles.  Ezekiel  (chap.  xxi.  21)  descrif>es  the  king  of  Babvlon 
as  using  divination — consulting  with  teraphim ;  and  Zechaxiah  ^chap.  x.  1)  tells  the  Jews  that  their  teraphim  *^  have 
spoken  vanity,  and  the  diviners  have  seen  a  lie."  Our  translation  sometimes  retains  the  original  word,  and  at  other 
times  renders  it  *'  images "  or  <<  idols."  The  Seventy  have  generally  rendered  the  word  by  "  oracles "  OnXm  and 
Jtirtpityyi/Aiui) ;  but  in  1  Sam,  xix.  13, 16,  they  have  ni^T^m,  as  if  they  thought  that  the  teraphim  there  meant  images 
placed  as  sepulchral  monuments.  Some  however  render  this  Greek  word  by  <'vain  figures."  Various  answers 
have  been  given  to  the  question,  <<Why  Rachel  stole  her  father's  teraphim?"  We  give  a  few,  without  pre- 
tending to  decide  so  doubtful  a  question.  That  the  images  were  of  precious  metaU  and  Rachel  stole  them 
to  compensate  for  the  loss  of  dowry  sustained  through  Laban's  bargain  with  Jacob.  That  she  thought  that,  by 
taking  the  oracles,  she  should  deprive  Laban  of  the  means  of  discovering  the  flight  of  her  husband.  That  she  expected 
by  this  act  to  bring  prosperity  from  the  household  of  her  father  to  that  of  her  husband.  Some  conclude,  that  she 
hoped  to  cure  her  lather  of  his  idolatrous  propensities  by  depriving  him  of  the  instruments:  while  many,  on  the  other 
hand,  imagine  that  Rachel  and  her  sister  were  infectea  by  the  same  superstitions  as  their  father,  and  wished  to  con- 
tinue the  practice  of  them  in  the  land  of  Canaan. 

25.  "Mount  of  G^ad."— So  called  here  proleptically,  as  the  name  was  first  given  by  Jacob  himself  ([v.  4)  to  the  round 
heap  of  stones,  and  it  was  ultimately  extended  to  the  adjoining  mountains  and  district.  Mount  Gilead  is  properly  a  chain 
of  mountains,  forming  part  of  the  extensive  ridge  which,  under  various  names,  extends  north  and  south,  and  forms  the 
eastern  boundary  of  Canaan,  towards  Arabia  PtSrea.  llie  extent  of  this  chain,  which  should  bear  the  name  of  Gilead, 
has  been  very  dtfibrently  understood,  but  it  seems  to  us  that  the  idea  which  the  reader  of  the  Scriptures  will  find  most 
satisfactory  will  be  to  consider  the  term  as  applying  to  that  part  of  the  ridg^e  which  extends  southward  from  the  river 
Hieromax  to  the  river  Jabbok;  being  an  extent  of  about  forty  miles*  It  is  true  that  Burckhardt  identifies  Mount 
Gilead  with  a  chain  extending  east  and  west,  iouth  of  the  Jabbox,  of  which  he  thus  speaks  :—**  At  the  end  of  two  hours 
we  reached  the  foot  of  the  mountain  called  Djebel  Djelaad  and  Djebel  Djelaoud— the  Giiead  of  the  Scriptures— which 
runs  from  east  to  west,  and  is  about  two  hours  and  a  half  in  length.  Upon  it  are  the  ruined  towers  of  Djelaad  and 
Djelaoud."— (^'Travels  in  Syria,'  p.  348.)  If  Burckhardt  meant  to  say  that  this  short  chain  was  exclusively  the  Mount 
Gilead  of  Scripture,  we  have  not  the  least  doubt  he  was  mistaken.  Our  venr  text  evinces  this :  for  Jacob,  who  came 
from  the  north-east,  arrives  at  the  brook  Jabbok  after  having  passed  Mount  Gilead ;  whereas,  to  have  arrived  at  Burck- 
hardt's  Mount  Gilead,  he  must  previoutfy  have  crossed  the  Jabbok.  We  notice  this  the  rather,  as  the  statement  has 
already  been  adopted  into  books  of  reference.  We  can  admit  no  statement  which  excludes  the  eastern  mountains  between 
the  Hieromax  and  the  Jabbok  from  being  considered  the  mountains  of  Gilead ;  but  we  are  willing  to  extend  the  deno- 
mination south  of  the  Jabbok,  to  include  Burckhardt's  **  Djebel  Djelaoud."  It  is  not  difficult  to  understand  how  this 
short  chain  south  of  the  Jabbok  came  to  retain  the  name  which  seems  to  have  been  lost  to  thai  which  is  best  entitled 
to  the  denomination.  The  rich  and  beautiful  country  called  Gilead  and  Mizpeh,  and  also  Bashan,  was  bounded  on  the 
west  by  the  Jordan,  and  by  the  mountains  of  Gilead  on  the  east ;  the  Hieromax  formed  its  northern  limit,  but  it  extended 
southward  beyond  the  Jabbok,  so  as  to  include  the  mountains  of  which  Burckhardt  speaks.  The  principal  town 
of  the  whole  district  was  Rammoth  Gilead,  which  lay  south  of  the  Jabbok,  among  these  very  mountains ;  and  the  site 
of  which  b  very  probably  denoted,  and  the  name  preserved,  in  the  ruined  Djelaad  or  Djelaoud  noticed  by  the  traveller. 
The  name  of  the  town  b«in^  thus  preserved,  it  naturally  came  to  be  appliea  as  a  designation  to  the  mountains  near  it, 
according  to  a  principle  which  operates  very  extensively  in  the  East,  where  a  great  number  of  mountains  and  rivers 
receive  the  names  of  the  principal  towns  near  them.  Wenave  ourselves  often  been  unable  to  obtain  any  other  names  for 
mountains  than  that  of  towns  in  the  vicinity — and  that  even  when  the  towns  are  of  comparatively  modem  date.  This 
teems  to  us  sufficiently  to  account  for  the  name  of  Gilead  haying  been  applied  to,  and  preserved  in,  the  Djebel  Djelaad ; 
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and  we  feel  anxious  thai  the  just  weight  of  Burckhardt's  authoritj  should  not  give  currency  to  the  imp^ression  that  th9 
short  range  thus  accidentally  denominated  is  to  be  regarded  as  exclusively  Me  Mount  Gilead  of  the  Scriptures. 

27.  '^  Tabrti.^ — ty%  topL  This  word  seems  to  stand  generally  for  all  instruments  of  the  drum  kind.  The  word 
"drumy"  however,  occurs  nowhere  in  our  translation,  the  Hebrew  word  being  always  rendered  either  '^tabref  or 
« timbrel."  The  toph  seems  to  have  been  much  used  in  civil  and  religious  rejoicings,  and  is  often  mentioned  as  being 
beaten  by  women.  Thus,  after  the  passage  of  the  Red  Sea,  Miriam,  the  sister  of  Moses,  took  a  timbrel,  and  began  to 
play  and  dance  with  the  women  (Exod.  xv.  20) ;  and  when  Jephtha  returned  to  his  home  after'  his  victory  over  the 
Anmionites,  his  daughter  came  forth  to  meet  him  with  timbrels  and  dances  (Judges  xi.  34).  Our  well  known  instru- 
ment, the  tambourine,  so  nearly  resembles  the  Oriental  timbrel,  from  which  it  is  conied,  as  to  render  any  particular 
descripUon  mmecessary.  This  mstrument  continues  to  be  much  used  in  the  East,  and  occupies  a  conspicuous  place  in 
all  musical  entertainments.  It  invariably  accompanies  a  dance.  Dancing  and  the  use  of  the  timbrel  are  ahnost  the 
only  accomplishments  which  a  lady  acquires.  The  female  slaves  dance  to  its  sound  before  their  mistress,  who  has 
almost  invaiiably  at  hand  in  her  apartment  a  tambourine,  which  she  takes  up  and  plays  many  times  in  the  course  of  a 
day. 

28.  "My  tmt  and  my  dayyhier$,^~-By  his  ''sons"  Laban  here  means  his  grandsons,  the  sons  of  his  daughters  and  of 
Jacob.  We  shall  find  many  instances  in  which  the  term  "  son"  is  applied  to  erandsons.  ^  Thus  Laban  himself  is  called 
(chap.  xxix.  5)  the  son  of  Nahor,  who  was  in  fact  his  grandfather ;  and  Mepnibosheth  is  in  the  same  way  called  the 
son  of  his  grandfather  Saul  (2  Sam.  xix.  24). 

34.  "  RacKei  had  taken  the  tmayet,  and  put  them  in  the  cameft/umUure,  and  tat  upon  themJ" — Ladies  and  sick  persons 
sometimes  ride  in  a  sort  of  covered  chair  or  cradle  thrown  across  the  back  of  the  camel,  like  panniers,  one  on  eacn  side. 
Fh>fiBssor  Paxton,  in  his  excellent  '  Illustrations  of  Scriptuse,'  thinks  that  Rachel  hid  her  father's  teraphim  in  such  a 
cradle,  in  which  she  had  ridden  during  the  day.  But  it  is  said  that  she  also  sat  upon  them  in  the  tent ;  and  these 
cradles  are  never  used  for  seats  except  while  actually  riding,  and  so  singular  a  circumstance  as  Rachel's  sittins  upon 
them  would  alone  have  sufficed  to  have  attracted  Laban's  suspicion.  Cm  the  other  hand,  the  common  pack-saddle  of 
the  camel,  as  we  have  already  mentioned  (note  to  chap.  xxv.  27),  is  peculiarly  appropriated  to  the  purpose  of  a  seat,  or 
rather  of  a  cushion,  against  which  a  person  seated  on  the  floor  may  lean.  These  saddles,  which  are  made  of  wood,  are 
high,  and  the  concavity  usually  filled  by  the  back  of  the  camel  would  have  formed  an  excellent  hiding-place  for  such 
ima^  as  the  teraphim.  If  this  does  not  seem  reasonable,  we  may  take  the  alternative  of  supposing  that  Rachel  hid 
the  images  under  the  he$dr,  which  consists  of  things  (carpets,  cloaks,  cloths,  &c«)  heaped  upon  the  pack-saddle  to  form 
a  comfortable  seat  for  ladies  who  do  not  use  the  hamper  or  cradle.  These  things  afe  always  taken  off  at  the  end  of  a 
day's  journey,  and  being  laid  on  the  nound,  serve  as  a  sort  of  mattress  in  the  tent,  on  which  a  person  may  sit  or  lie 
down  while  he  reclines  against  the  pack-saddle  itself.  Rachel  might  easily  conceal  the  images  thus ;  and  there  is  one 
reason  which  perhaps  mtuces  it  most  probable  that  she  did  so ;  and  that  is,  that  it  is  not  customary  to  take  off  the 
|ack-saddle  at  the  end  of  a  day's  journey,  but  always  to  remove  the  Aee^  by  which  the  saddle  had  been  covered, 
ooothroy d  renders  the  text  '*  camel  s  pillion." 

35.  '<  Let  it  not  dMeate  m^  lord  that  1  cannot  rite  up  be/ore  thee/* — ^This  apology  was  very  necessary  according  to 
existing  usages  and  feelin]^  m  the  East,  which  inculcate  the  greatest  external  deference  on  the  part  of  children  towards 
their  parents.  This  is  particularly  the  case  in  Persia,  and  appears  always  to  have  been  so.  In  Qumtus  Curtius,  Alexander 
is  represented  as  saying  to  the  Queen-mother  of  Persia,  **  Understanmng  that  it  is  in  Persia  considered  a  great  offence 
for  a  son  to  be  seated  m  the  presence  of  his  mother,  unless  by  her  permission,  I  have  always  in  my  visits  to  you 
remained  standing  till  you  authorised  me  to  sit."  In  their  respective  *  Travels  in  Persia,'  both  Sir  William  Ouseley 
and  Bfr.  Morier  mention  that  at  an  entertainment  given  to  the  English  ambassador  by  the  Ameen-ad-Dowlah  (second 
vizier),  all  the  persons  of  distinction  at  Ispahan  joined  them  at  dinner,  except  the  governor  of  the  city,  Abdallah 
Khan,  a  person  scarcely  inferior  to  the  mimster  in  wealth  and  rank,  and  about  thirty  years  of  age.  But  the  minister 
was  his  lather ;  and  therefore,  instead  of  occupying  his  proper  place  amon^  the  guests,  he  stood  humbly  in  the  - 
court-yard  with  the  servants ;  for  a  son  never  sits  before  his  father  on  anything  like  a  public  occasion,  whatever  be 
his  dignity  or  power.  Even  the  king^s  eldest  son  always  stands  in  his  presence,  and  is  only  regarded  as  the  first  of 
his  servants.  Daughters  occupy  a  still  humbler  place.  Strong  external  mdications  of  respect  are  abo  shown  to  parents 
among  the  Bedouin  Arabs.  Boys  never  eat  out  of  the  same  dish,  or  even  in  the  presence  of  their  father.  Burckhardt 
says  that  it  would  be  reckoned  scandalous  were  any  one  to  say,  ''Look  at  that  boy ;  he  satisfied  his  appetite  in  the 
presence  of  his  father."  The  youngest  male  children,  not  more  than  four  or  five  years  of  age,  are,  however,  often  in- 
vited to  eat  by  the  side  of  their  parents. 

40.  "  In  the  day  the  drought  contumed  me,  and  thefrott  by  itt^il/."— Throughout  Western  Asia,  there  is  a  much  more 
remarkable  difference  between  the  temperature  of  the  day  and  night  than  is  generally  experienced  in  Europe.  The 
time  when  this  difference  is  the  strongest  is  in  the  months  of  September,  October,  November,  March,  April,  and  May. 
In  the  depth  of  winter,  the  increased  coldness  of  the  day,  and  the  diminished  coldness  of  the  nights  in  the  midst  of 
summer,  render  the  difference  less  considerable,  although  it  is  still  very  striking.  An  idea  of  this  alternation  can  only 
be  imagined  by  supposing  a  night  of  our  winter  temperature  following  a  day  warmer  than  any  that  our  summeA  affordf. 
In  the  summer-time,  the  night  air  is,  in  the  warmest  situations,  coofier  than  that  of  our  summer  nights,  and  in  other 
situations  often  as  cool'as  the  nights  in  our  early  spring.  The  night  coolness  in  the  East  is,  ^owever,  felt  as  a  gratification 
after  the  intense  and  relaxing  heat  of  the  day,  as  its  bracing  and  reviving^  influence  strengthens  the  frame  to  bear  the 
daily  heat  which  would  otherwise  be  scarcely  tolerable.  But  when  the  nights  become  positively  cold,  while  the  days 
remain  extremely  warm,  the  rapid  alternation  is  most  distressing  to  those  who  are  exposed  to  its  fuU  influence  in  the 
open  air.  European  travellers  feel  the  effects  of  this  alternation  very  sensibly :  the  lace  be«>mes  very  sore,  and  the 
skin  peels  off;  tne  eyes  also  suffer,  and  the  hands  and  lips  are  chapped.  In  many  parts  of  Asia,  very  severe  and  even 
firosty  nights  are,  even  in  winter,  succeeded  by  very  warm  days  $  and  it  may  be  said,  indeed,  that  the  only  experience  of 
what  we  should  call  winter  weather  which  the  inhabitants  obtain,  is  exclusively  during  the  night  time. 

49.  <*  Mixpah,^ — ^There  were  several  places  of  this  name  in  Palestine.  The  word  taken  in  one  form  means  a  high  place 
affording  an  extensive  prospect ;  and  in  another,  a  watch-tower  or  beacon,  as  in  the  present  text ;  whence  we  may  con- 
dude,  that  the  names  were  given  to  towns  in  elevated  situations,  or  where  watch-towers  existed,  or  where  commemorative 
he^  had  been  formed  to  mark  the  site  of  some  important  occurrence.  A  town  built  near  the  scene  of  this  transaction 
hetween  Jacob  and  Laban  took  the  name  which  had  been  given  to  the  heap  of  stones.  It  is  mentioned  in  Judges  xu 
and  xii. ;  and  from  the  29th  verse  of  the  latter  chapter,  it  seems  to  have  been  called  **  Mispeh  of  Gilead^"  to  distinguish 
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it  from  other  towns  of  the  same  name.  It  belonged  to  the  half  tribe  oi  Manniteh  beyond  {ordan^  and  was  the  resi- 
dence of  Jephtha.  In  ailer-times  the  Ammonites  obtained  possession  of  it,  and  it  was  in  their  hands  when  Judaa 
Maccabdus  utterly  destroyed  it  with  fire. 

53.  ^'Jaettb  iware  by  the /ear  of  hit  father  leaoe,^  (See  also  verse  42.)— This  is  obscure.    Dr.  Boothroyd  more  clearly 
renders :  '*  Jacob  swaie  by  the  Rerered  One  of  hit  father  Isaac. 


CHAPTER  XXXII. 

1  Jacobus  vision  at  Mahanaun,  3  His  message  to 
Esau.  6  He  is  qfraid  of  Esau's  coming,  9  He 
prayeih  for  deliverance,  1$  He  sendeth  a  present 
to  Esau,  24  He  tprestleth  witn  an  angel  at  Peniel, 
where  he  is  called  Israel,    31  He  halteth. 

And  Jacob  went  on  his  way,  and  the  angels 
of  Ood  met  him. 

2  And  when  Jacob  saw  them,  he  said.  This 
f^  God's  host:  and  he  called  the  name  of 
that  place  ^  Mahanaim. 

3  And  Jacob  sent  messengers  before 
him  to  Esau  his  brother  imto  the  land  of 
Seir,  the  •  country  of  Edom. 

4  And  he  commanded  them,  saying.  Thus 
shall  ye  speak  unto  my  lord  Esau;  Thy 
servant  Jacob  saith  thus,  I  have  sojourned 
with  Laban,  and  stayed  there  until  now  : 

5  And  I  have  oxen,  and  asses,  flocks,  and 
menservants,  and  womenservants :  and  I 
have  sent  to  tell  my  lord,  that  I  may  find 
grace  in  thy  siffht. 

6  ^  And  the  messengers  returned  to 
Jacob,  saying.  We  came  to  thy  brother 
Esau,  and  also  he  cometh  to  meet  thee,  and 
four  hundred  men  with  him. 

7  Then  Jacob  was  greatly  afraid  and  dis- 
tressed: and  he  divided  the  people  that 
was  with  him,  and  the  flocks,  and  herds, 
and  the  camels,  into  two  bands ; 

8  And  said.  If  Esau  come  to  the  one 
company,  and  smite  it,  then  the  other  com- 
pany which  is  left  shall  escape. 

9  %  And  Jacob  said,  O  God  of  my  father 
Abraham,  and  God  of  my  father  Isaac,  the 
Lord  which  saidst  unto  me,  *  Re  turn  unto 
thy  country,  and  to  thy  kindred,  and  I  will 
deal  well  with  thee : 

10  *  I  am  not  worthy  of  the  least  of  all  the 
mercies,  and  of  all  the  truth,  which  thou 
hast  showed  imto  thy  servant ;  for  with  my 
staff  I  passed  over  this  Jordan ;  and  now  i 
am  become  two  bands. 

1 1  Deliver  me,  I  pray  thee,  from  the  hand 
of  my  brother,  from  the  hand  of  Esau :  for  I 
fear  him,  lest  he  will  come  and  smite  me, 
and  the  mother  *  with  the  children. 

12  And  thou  saidst,  I  will  surely  do  thee 
good,  and  make  thy  seed  as  the  sand  of  the 
sea,  which  cannot  be  nimibered  for  multitude. 


13  %  And  he  lodged  there  that  same 
night;  and  took  of  that  which  came  to  his 
hand  a  present  for  Esau  his  brother ; 

14  Two  hundred  she  goats,  and  twenty 
he  goats,  two  hundred  ewes,  and  twenty  rams, 

15  Thirty  milch  camels  with  their  colts, 
forty  kine,  and  ten  bulls,  twenty  she  asses, 
and  ten  foles. 

16  And  he  delivered  thefn  into  the  hand 
of  his  servants,  every  drove  by  themselves ; 
and  said  unto  his  servants.  Pass  over  before 
me,  and  put  a  space  betwixt  drove  and  drove. 

17  And  he  commanded  the  foremost,  say- 
ing, When  Esau  my  brother  meeteth  thee, 
and  asketh  thee,  saying.  Whose  cn-t  thou  ? 
and  whither  goest  thou?  and  whose  are 
these  before  thee? 

18  Then  thou  shalt  say.  They  be  thy  ser- 
vant Jacob's ;  it  is  a  present  sent  unto  my 
lord  Esau  :  and,  behold,  also  he  is  behind  us. 

19  And  so  commanded  he  the  second,  and 
the  third,  and  all  that  followed  the  droves, 
saying.  On  this  manner  shall  ye  speak  unto 
Esau,  when  ye  find  him. 

20  And  say  ye  moreover.  Behold,  thy 
servant  Jacob  is  behind  us.  For  he  said,  I 
will  appease  him  with  the  present  that  goeth 
before  me,  and  afterward  1  will  see  his  face ; 
peradventure  he  will  accept  •  of  me. 

21  So  went  the  present  over  before  him 
and  himself  lodged  that  night  in  the  com- 
pany. 

22  And  he  rose  up  that  night,  and  took 
his  two  wives,  and  his  two  womenservants, 
and  his  eleven  sons,  and  passed  over  the 
ford  Jabbok. 

23  And  he  took  them,  and  ^  sent  them  over 
the  brook,  and  sent  over  that  he  had. 

24  1[  And  Jacob  was  left  alone ;  and  there 
wrestled  a  man.with  him  until  the  ®  breaking 
of  the  day. 

25  And  when  he  saw  that  he  prevailed 
not  against  him,  he  touched  the  hollow  of  his 
thigh ;  and  the  hollow  of  Jacob's  thigh  was 
out  of  joint,  as  he  wrestled  with  him. 

26  And  he  said.  Let  me  go,  for  the  day 
breaketh.  And  he  said,  •  I  will  not  let  thee 
go,  except  thou  bless  me. 

27  And  he  said  unto  him.  What  is  thy 
name  ?    And  he  said,  Jacob. 


*  Tuat  ii.  two  hott^  or  etmps.       «  Uvh.Jtttd. 

7  U^b,  caiuedt^fatt 
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28  And  he  said,  »*Thy  name  shaU  be  caUed 
no  more  Jacobs  but  Israel :  for  as  a  prince 
hast  thou  power  with  God  and  with  men, 
and  hast  nrevailed. 

29  Ana  Jacob  asked  him,  and  said,  Tell 
me,  I  pray  thee,  thy  name.  And  he  said. 
Wherefore  is  it  that  thou  dost  ask  after  my 
nune  ?    And  he  blessed  him  there. 

30  And  Jacob  caUed  the  name  of  the 
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})lace  "  Peniel ;  for  I  have  seen  God  face  to 
iEu:e,  and  my  life  is  preserved. 

31  And  as  he  passed  over  Penuel  the  sun 
rose  upon  him,  and  he  halted  upon  his  thigh. 

32  Therefore  the  children  of  Israel  eat 
not  of  the  sinew  which  shrank,  which  is  upon 
the  hollow  of  the  thigh,  imto  this  day :  oe- 
cause  he  touched  the  noUow  of  Jacob's  thigh 
in  the  sinew  that  shrank. 


w  Chap.  35. 10.        "  That  b,  the  face  qfOod. 

Vene  2.  **  Mahanmm," — A  town,  on  or  near  the  same  site,  afterwards  bore  this  name.  It  was  in  the  territory  of  the 
tribe  of  Gktd,  near  the  confines  of  Manasseh,  and  was  one  of  the  towns  given  to  the  Levites  (Josh.  xiii.  26,  30.,  xxi. 
38).  It  seems  to  hare  been  a  place  of  great  strength,  and  was  therefore  selected  by  Abner  as  tiie  royal  seat  of  Ishbo- 
sheth,  son  of  Sanl,  during  the  war  between  him  and  David ;  and  it  was  probably  for  the  same  reason  that  David 
himself  withdrew  thither  during  the  rebellion  of  his  own  son  Absalom.  We  Know  nothing  of  the  subsequent  history 
of  the  town,  the  precise  situation  of  which  has  not  been  ascertained. 

15.  *'3£Ich  cameit* — ^That  is,  camels  of  the  most  valuable  sort  The  Bedouins  ride  the  male  camel  in  preference  to 
the  female,  and  the  former  is  also  capable  of  carrying  heavier  burdens,  and  yet  the  female  is  much  more  valuable  on 
account  of  her  milk,  which  forms  a  prominent  article  in  the  diet  of  the  Arabs.  They  drink  it  either  fresh  or  sour.  They 
are  fond  of  sour  milk,  and  it  seems  that  the  milk  of  the  camel  turns  sour  sooner  than  that  of  most  other  animals. 
Butter  and  cheese  are  very  seldom  made  of  this  milk.  It  is  remarkable  that  some  of  the  tribes  refuse  to  sell  milk 
to  the  towns-people,  the  epithet  <' milk-seller"  being  regarded  as  a  term  of  ^preat  opprobrium.  It  is  also  observable, 
that  the  Arabs  not  only  drinx  the  camels'  milk  themselves,  but  give  great  quantities  of  it  to  their  horses.  Foals  also  are 
weaned  from  their  dams  in  thirty  days,  and  for  the  next  hundred  days  are  fed  exclusively  on  camels'  milk ;  and 
during  the  ensuing  hundred,  they  receive  a  bucket  of  milk  eveiy  evening  along  with  their  barley.  Burckhardt  says 
that  when  the  Bedouins  take  colts  of  two  or  three  years  old  to  sell  in  Syria,  they  reconunend  their  animals  by  pro- 
testing (of  course  &lsely)  that  since  they  were  weaned  they  have  had  no  other  food  than  cameb'  milk. 

22.  "Jabboi/* — ^This  river  rises  in  the  mountains  in  the  south-east  of  Gilead,  and  after  a  course  of  about  fifty  miles, 
nearly  due  east  and  west,  enters  the  Jordan  about  forty  miles  south  of  the  sea  of  Tiberias.  This  statement  is  from  Burck- 
hard^  and  although  brief,  it  differs  in  so  many  points  from  previous  accoimts,  as  to  show  how  imperfectly  the  geography 
of  this  region  isyet  known,  after  so  numy  travels  and  pilgrimages.  The  Jabbok  is  a  deep  and  rapid  stream,  flowing  over 
a  rocky  bed.  The  water  is  clear  and  agreeable  to  the  taste ;  and  the  banks  of  the  river  are  thickly  set  with  oleander 
and  plane  trees,  wild  olives  and  almonds,  tall  reeds,  and  various  shrubs  and  plants.  Buckingham  says,  that  where  he 
crossed  the  nver  it  was  ten  yards  wide,  and  that  the  stream,  being  deeper  than  the  Jordan  and  quite  as  rapid,  was 
forded  with  difficulty.  The  natives  call  the  river  iVaAr-0/-Z^iU,  or  the  river  of  Zerkah,  from  a  neighbouiing  village  of 
that  name. 

30.  ''Peniei,^  (the  face  of  Gk)d). — ^The  tribe  of  Qwi  in  after-tune»i  built  a  cilr  on  or  near  this  spot,  and  gave  it  the 
name  of  Penuel.  Gideon,  on  his  return  from  pursuing  the  Midianites,  threw  down  the  tower  of  the  city,  and  slew  the 
inhabitants  for  having  insulted  him  and  refused  to  supply  his  troops  with  provisions  when  on  the  pursuit.  Jeroboam, 
the  son  of  Nebat,  rebuilt  the  city  (1  Kings  xii.  25) ;  and  Josephus  says,  that  he  also  here  built  himself  a  palace.  K 
the  maps  are  ri^^ht  in  placing  Penuel  on  the  south  of  the  Jabbok,  it  could  not  occupy  the  real  site  of  the  n>ot  which 
Jacob  called  Peniel ;  because  the  transaction  which  the  name  commemorates  took  place  on  the  north  bank  ot  the  river. 
This  is  evident  from  the  text,  which  states  that  after  Jacob  had  sent  his  people  over  the  river,  he  remained  alone  on  the 
other  side  (the  north  side)  all  night. 

32.  <'  Therefore  ike  ehildrem  o/Itraei  eat  not  of  ike  tmew  which  shranh.^^-Die  Jews  do  not  know  what  sinew  this  was, 
nor  even  which  thigh  it  was  in ;  and  the  effect  of  this  uncertainty  is,  that  they  judge  it  necessary  to  abstain  from  both 
the  hind  limbsy  lest  they  should  inadvertently  eat  the  interdicted  sinew.    They  sell  those  parts  to  Christians. 


CHAPTER  XXXIII 

1  The  kindness  of  Jacob  and  Esau  at  their  meeting , 
17  Jacob  cometh  to  Sttccoth,  IS  At  Shalem  he 
buyeth  a  fields  and  buildeth  an  altar  called  EU 
elohe-Israel. 

And  Jacob  lifted  up  his  eyes,  and  looked, 
and,  behold,  Esau  came,  and  with  him  four 
hundred  men.  And  he  divided  the  children 
unto  Leah,  and  unto  Bachel,  and  unto  the 
two  handmaids. 

2  And  he  put  the  handmaids  and  their 
children  foremost,  and  Leah  and  her  child- 
ren after,  and  Bachel  and  Joseph  hinder- 
most 


3  And  he  passed  over  before  them^  and 
bowed  himself  to  the  ^ound  seven  times, 
imtil  he  came  near  to  his  brother. 

4  And  Esau  ran  to  meet  him>  and  em- 
braced him,  and  fell  on  his  neck^  and  kissed 
him :  and  tiiey  wept 

5  And  he  lifted  up  his  eyes>  and  saw  the 
women  and  the  children;  and  said^  Who  are 
those  'with  thee  ?  And  he  said^  The  children 
which  God  hath  graciously  given  thy  servant 

6  Then  the  handmaidens  came  near,  they 
and  their  children,  and  they  bowed  them- 
selves. 

7  And  Leah  also  with  her  children  came 
near^  and  bowed  themselves :  and  after  came 
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Joseph  near  and  Bachel,  and  they  bowed 
themselves. 

8  And  he  said,  "What  meanest  thou  by 
all  this  drove  which  I  met  ?  And  he  said, 
TKese  are  to  find  grace  in  the  sight  of  my 
lord. 

9  And  Esau  said,  I  have  enough,  my  bro- 
ther; 'keep  that  thou  hast  unto  thyself. 

10  And  Jacob  said,  Nay,  I  pray  thee,  if 
now  I  have  found  grace  in  thy  sight,  then 
receive  my  present  at  my  hand :  for  there- 
fore I  have  seen  thy  face,  as  though  I  had 
seen  the  face  of  God,  and  thou  wast  pleased 
with  me* 

11  Take,  I  pray  thee,  my  blessing  that 
is  brought  to  thee ;  because  God  hath  dealt 
graciously  with  me,  and  because  I  have 
enough.  And  he  urged  him,  and  he  took  it. 

12  And  he  said,  £et  us  take  our  loumey, 
and  let  us  ^o,  and  I  wiU  go  before  thee. 

13  And  he  said  imto  him.  My  lord  know- 
eth  that  the  children  are  tender,  and  the 
flocks  and  herds  with  young  are  with  me : 
and  if  men  should  overdrive  them  one  day, 
all  the  flock  will  die. 


14  Let  my  lord,  I  pray  thee,  pass  over 
before  his  servant :  and  I  will  lead  on  softly, 
according  ^as  the  cattle  that  goeth  before  me 
and  the  children  be  able  to  endure,  until  I 
come  unto  my  lord  unto  Seir. 

1 5  And  Esau  said.  Let  me  now  *  leave  with 
thee  some  of  the  folk  that  are  with  me.  And 
he  said, '  What  needeth  it  ?  let  me  find  grace 
in  the  sight  of  my  lord. 

16  ^  So  Esau  returned  that  day  on  his 
way  unto  Seir. 

17  And  Jacob  journeyed  to  Succoth,  and 
built  him  an  house,  and  made  booths  for 
his  cattle :  therefore  the  name  of  the  place 
is  called  ^  SuccotL 

18  If  And  Jacob  came  to  Shalem,  a  city 
of  •Shechem,  which  is  in  the  land  of  Canaan, 
when  he  came  firom  Padan-aram ;  and  pitched 
his  tent  before  the  city. 

19  And  he  bought  a  parcel  of  a  field, 
where  he  hadspreaa  his  tent,  at  the  hand  of 
the  children  of  •  Hamor,  Shechem's  father, 
for  an  hundred  "  pieces  of  money. 

20  And  he  erected  there  an  altar,  and 
called  it "  El-elohe-IsraeL 


«  n^h.  what  iM  all  thit  hand  to  thwf        •  Heh,  he  Ihal  to  thet  that  U  thine, 
thefbol  of  the  ehildrem.       »  Heb.  Met,  or  place,       •  Heh.  wherej 
•  Called.  Actt  7. 16.  Xmmor.  >«  Or, 


\  thine,  *  lieb.aceordbtgtotheibelofthewofk9tce„aiu 
r/ortfis  Mil/  7  Thai  it.  hoothi.  •  Called,  AeU  7. 16. 
lambs.  11  That  it.  Ood  the  Ood  ofJtraeL 
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Verse  3.  <*  And  bowed  himteif  to  the  ground  teven  time$,  unlii  he  came  near  to  hU  brother/^^^^hla  teemi  to  mean  that 
Jacob,  on  approaching  his  brother,  stopped  at  intervals  and  bowed,  and  then  advanced  and  bowed  again,  until  the  seventh 
bow  brought  him  near  to  his  brother.  This  was  a  mark  of  profound  respect;  nor  need  we  suppose  there  was  any 
simulation  of  humility  in  it,  for  it  was,  and  is,  customary  for  elder  brothers  to  be  treated  by  the  younger  with  great 
respect  in  the  East.  .  A  similar  method  of  indicating  respect  is  still  used  in  ai>proaching  the  long  of  Persia,  and  has 
been  thus  described  by  Colonel  Johnson : — "  We  saw  the  king  seated  upon  his  thronei  in  an  upper  room,  open  and 
supported  by  pillars.  When  we  came  to  the  end  of  the  walk  turning  toward  and  fronting  the  king,  we  made  two  low 
bows,  as  did  also  the  minister,  whose  motions  we  observed  and  repeated ;  then  advancing  to  the  first  cross-walk  we 
made  another  bow ;  proceeding  thence  until  we  arrived  within  about  fifty  yards  of  the  buildme,  we  a^ain  halted  and 
made  two  bows.  Here  we  took  off  and  left  our  slippers,  and  walked  in  the  cloth  boots  to  another  tummg,  and  bowed 
again.  We  now  came  to  a  small  door,  from  which  a  flight  of  steps  led  up  to  the  open  room.  These  were  covered  with 
blue  glased  tiles.  At  the  head  of  the  stairs  was  the  door  of  the  king's  sitting-room,  on  advancing  to  which,  fronting 
the  kmg,  we  made  two  bows,  rather  low,  and  severally  entered  the  room,  keeping  close  to  the  wall  on  the  left.  When 
we  had  taken  our  stations  here,  we  each  made  a  very  low  bow  and  rangeid  ourselves  standing."  (^  Journey  from  India  to 
England,*  p.  166.)  Here  there  were  six  pauses  and  nine  bows:  the  number  of  both  dimmishes  with  the  increase  of 
rank  in  the  person  admitted  to  an  audience. 

17.  ''Jacob  journeyed  to  Succoth,  and  built  him  an  haute,  and  made  booths /or  hit  eattte/' — Dr.  Boothroyd  concurs  in 
this  rendering ;  but  we  consider  that  the  phrase  translated  "  built  him  a  house,"  means  no  more  than  that  Jacob  erected 
his  tent  at  this  place.  We  have  already  indicated  the  usage  of  calling  a  tent  a  house  (note  on  ch.  zxvii.  15),  and 
we  find  that  GKfsenius  concurs  in  the  opinion,  that  the  word  fX^^  certainly  means  a  tent  in  this  place.  The 
veiT  name  given  to  the  place,  which  means  ''tents"  or  "booths,"  and  the  fact  that  Jacob  made  no  long  stay  thero 
and  never  returned,  would  alone  suffice  to  render  it  probable  that  this  is  the  true  meaning.  It  seems  to  be  recorded 
as  a  singular  circumstance,  that  Jacob  erected  booths  for  his  cattle.  His  motive  does  not  appear ;  but  it  was,  and 
is,  unusual  in  the  East  to  put  the  flocks  and  herds  under  cover.  They  remain  ni^ht  and  day,  winter  and  summer, 
in  the  open  air.  The  number  of  booths  necessary  for  the  purpose  must  have  given  a  singular  appearance  to  his 
encampment,  occasioning  the  circumstance  to  be  commemorated  in  the  name  given  to  the  spot  and  to  the  town 
which  was  built  there  at  a  subsequent  period.  The  maps  place  Succoth  south  of  the  Jabbol^  in  the  angle  formed 
by  this  river  and  the  Jordan,  and  at  a  distance  nearly  equal  from  either  river.  It  was  included  in  the  territories  of 
the  tribe  of  Gad.  The  inhabitants  provoked  Gideon  in  the  same  way  as  the  men  of  Penuel  had  done,  and  in  revenge 
he,  on  his  return,  ''  tore  the  flesh"  of  the  principal  persons  of  the  town  with  thorns  and  briars.  The  Jews  say  that 
the  name  of  Darala  was  given  to  Succoth  at  some  subsequent  period. 

18.  ''Jacob  came  to  Shaiemy  a  city  of  Shechem  J" — It  is  agreed  that  our  translators  have  erred  in  rendering  D/tt^ 
{Shalem)  here  as  a  proper  name.    The  word  means  ''  peace"  or  '*  safety ; "  and  the  text  should  be  read  "  Jacob  came 

afe  to  the  city  Shechem."    Neither  our  most  early  nor  most  modem  versions  render  Shalem  here  as  a  proper  name. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIV. 


1  Dinah  is  ravished  by  Shechem,  4  He  sueth  to 
marry  her,  13  The  sons  qf  Jacob  offer  the  condi- 
tion of  circumcision  to  the  Shechemites,  20  Ha- 
mor  and  Shechem  persuade  them  to  accept  it, 
25  The  sons  qf  Jacob  upon  that  advantage  slav 
theniy  27  and  spoil  their  city,  30  Jacob  reproveA 
Simeon  and  Levi, 

And  Dinah  the  daughter  of  Leah,  which  she 
bare  unto  Jacob,  went  out  to  see  the  daugh- 
ters of  the  land. 

2  And  when  Shechem  the  son  of  Hamor 
the  Hivite,  prince  of  the  country,  saw  her, 
he  took  her,  and  lay  with  her,  and  'defiled 
her. 

3  And  his  soul  clave  unto  Dinah  the 
daughter  of  Jacob,  and  he  loved  the  damsel, 
and  spake  *  kindly  unto  the  damseL 

4  And  Shechem  spake  unto  his  father 
Hamor,  saying.  Get  me  this  damsel  to  wife. 

5  And  Jacob  heard  that  he  had  defiled 
Dinah  his  daughter :  now  his  sons  were  with 
his  cattle  in  the  field :  and  Jacob  held  his 
peace  until  they  were  come. 

6  %  And  Hamor  the  father  of  Shechem 
went  out  unte  Jacob  te  commune  with  him. 

7  And  the  sons  of  Jacob  came  out  of  the 
field  when  they  heard  it :  and  the  men  were 
grieved,  and  they  were  very  wroth,  because 
he  had  wroueht  roily  in  Israel  in  lying  with 
Jacob's  daughter ;  which  thing  ought  not  to 
be  done. 

8  And  Hamor  communed  with  them,  say- 
ing, The  soul  of  my  son  Shechem  longeth 
for  your  daughter :  I  pray  you  give  her  nim 
to  wife. 

9  And  make  ye  marriages  with  us,  and 
Tive  your  daughters  unto  us,  and  take  our 
daughters  unte  you 

10  And  ye  shall  dwell  with  us :  and  the 
land  shall  be  before  you;  dwell  and  trade 
ye  therein,  and  get  you  possessions  therein. 

1 1  And  Shechem  said  unto  her  father  and 
unto  her  brethren.  Let  me  find  grace  in  your 
eyes,  and  what  ye  shall  say  unto  me  I  will 
give. 

12  Ask  me  never  so  much  dowry  and  gift, 
and  I  will  give  according  as  ye  shall  say 
unto  me :  but  give  me  the  damsel  to  wife. 

13  And  the  sons  of  Jacob  answered 
Shechem  and  Hamor  his  father  deceitfully, 
and  said,  because  he  had  defiled  Dinsui 
their  sister : 

14  And  they  said  unto  them.  We  cannot 
do  this  thing,  to  give  our  sister  to  one  that 


is  uncircumcised;  for  that  tr^^  a  reproach 
unto  us : 

15  But  in  this  will  we  consent  unto  you . 
If  ye  will  be  as  we  be,  that  every  male  of 
you  be  circumcised ; 

16  Then  will  we  give  our  daughters  unto 
you,  and  we  will  take  your  dauffhters  to  us, 
and  we  will  dwell  with  you,  and  we  will  be- 
come one  people. 

17  But  if  ye  will  not  hearken  unto  us, 
to  be  circumcised;  then  will  we  take  our 
daughter,  and  we  will  be  gone. 

18  And  their  words  pleased  Hamor,  and 
Shechem  Hamor's  son. 

19  And  the  young  man  deferred  not  to 
do  the  thing,  because  he  had  dehght  in  Ja- 
cob's daughter :  and  he  was  more  honour- 
able than  all  the  house  of  his  father. 

20  %  And  Hamor  and  Shechem  his  son 
came  unto  the  gate  of  their  city,  and  com- 
muned with  the  men  of  their  city,  saying, 

21  These  men  are  peaceable  with  us; 
therefore  let  them  dwell  in  the  land,  and 
trade  therein;  for  the  land,  behold,  it  is 
large  enough  for  them;  let  us  take  their 
daughters  to  us  for  wives,  and  let  us  give 
them  om:  daughters. 

22  Only  herein  will  the  men  consent  unto 
us  for  to  dwell  with  us,  to  be  one  people,  if 
every  male  among  us  be  circumcised,  as  they 
ctre  circumcised. 

23  Shall  not  their  cattle  and  their  sub- 
stance and  every  beast  of  their's  be  our's  ? 
only  let  us  consent  unto  them,  and  they  will 
dwell  with  us. 

24  And  unto  Hamor  and  unto  Shechem 
his  son  hearkened  all  that  went  out  of  the 
gate  of  his  city ;  and  every  male  was  circimi- 
cised,  all  that  went  out  of  the  gate  of  his 
city. 

25  %  And  it  came  to  pass  on  the  third 
day,  when  they  were  sore,  that  two  of  the 
sons  of  Jacob,  Simeon  and  Levi,  Dinah's 
brethren,  took  each  man  his  sword,  and 
came  upon  the  city  boldly,  and  'slew  all  the 
males. 

26  And  they  slew  Hamor  and  Shechem 
his  son  with  the  *edge  of  the  sword,  and  took 
Dinah  out  of  Shechem's  house,  and  went  out. 

27  The  sons  of  Jacob  came  upon  the  slain, 
and  spoiled  the  city,  because  they  had  de- 
filed their  sister. 

28  They  took  their  sheep,  and  their  oxen, 
and  their  asses,  and  that  which  was  in  the 
city,  and  that  which  was  in  the  field. 


.    I  H«b.  kmbM  hit.      «  Heb.  to  her  heart.      *  Chap.  49.  &      *  IleV.  motOK 
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29  And  all  their  wealth,  and  all  their 
little  ones,  and  their  wives  took  they  captive, 
and  spoiled  even  all  that  iras  in  the  house. 

30  And  Jacob  said  to  Simeon  and  Levi, 
Ye  have  troubled  me  to  make  me  to  stink 
among  the  inhabitants  of  the  land,  among 
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the  Canaanites  and  the  Perizzites:  and  I 
being  kw  in  number,  they  shall  gather  them- 
selves together  against  me,  and  slay  me; 
and  I  shall  be  destroyed,  I  and  my  house. 

31  And  they  said.  Should  he  deal  with 
our  sister  as  with  an  harlot  ? 


Vene  12.  ^'Atk  me  never  to  much  dowry  and  gift,  and  /  toiU  give  according  at  ye  ahali  toy  unto  me.** — In  some  previous 
notes  we  have  had  occasion  to  allude  to  the  dower  and  presents  required  of  the  hzidegroom  on  his  marriage,  but  have 
referred  to  this  place  for  a  more  detailed  statement.  Subject  to  the  exceptions  to  which  every  ^neral  position  is  incident, 
we  think  it  may  oe  safely  stated^ — that  among  all  savage  and  barbarous  people — and  therefore  m  the  early  history  of  every 
nation  which  afterwards  became  civilised — the  father  of  a  girl,  in  relinquishing  her  to  a  husband,  conceives  he  has  a 
right  to  receive  a  compensation  for  losing  the  benefit  of  her  services,  as  well  as  for  the  trouble  and  expense  of  bringing 
up  and  providing  for  her  wants.  The  principle  is  still  the  same,  whether,  as  among  the  Bedouins,  the  sum  exacted  be 
called  the  ^  price**  of  the  woman,  or  is  merely  described  as  a  <'  ^ft "  or  <'  present "  to  the  father.  The  antiquity  of  this 
usage  will  appear  from  various  passages  in  the  book  of  Genesis ;  although  the  only  instance  in  which  a  provision  for 
the  female  is  overlooked,  is  that  of  Jacob's  engagement  with  Laban.  The  classical  scholar  is  aware  of  numerous 
allusions  to  thb  custom.  In  one  passage  of  the  Iliad  an  accomplished  lady  is  valued  at  four  oxen.  In  another  place, 
Agamemnon  is  made  to  say,  that  he  would  give  one  of  his  daughters  to  Achilles  without  exacting  the  least  present  in 
return.  Homer  never  mentions  any  thing  as  flHlven  to  the  bride,  but  always  the  presents  which  the  bridegroom  makes 
to  the  lady's  father.  It  is  also  related  by  Pausanias,  that  when  Danaus  found  himself  imable  to  get  his  daughters 
married,  he  caused  it  to  be  made  known  that  he  would  not  demand  any  presents  from  those  who  would  espouse  them. 
(See  Gk>guet,  *  Origine  des  Lois,'  tome  ii.  p.  60,  where  these  instances  are  adduced.)  It  would  too  much  extend  this 
note,  to  multiply  examples  from  the  early  histoij  of  nations,  and  from  existing  practices  in  the  world.  It  may 
suffice  to  state  generally,  that,  under  simdiy  modifications,  the  principle  of  paying  the  father  for  his  daughter  is  dis- 
tinctly recognized  throughout  Asia,  even  wnere  the  father  actually  receives  nothing.  We  shall  confine  our  instances 
to  the  Bedouins.  Usages  difier  considerably  in  this  and  other  points,  among  the  Arabian  tribes;  and  travellers 
have  too  hastily  concluded  that  the  customs  of  one  tribe  represented  those  of  the  entire  nation.  The  principle  of 
payment  is  indeed  known  to  all  the  tribes,  but  its  operation  varies  very  considerably.  Among  some  very  important 
tribes  it  is  considered  disgraceful  for  the  father  to  demand  the  daughter's  *'  price**  {hakk  el  bint),  nor  is  it  thought 
creditable  to  receive  even  voluntary  presents ;  among  other  tribes  the  price  is  received  by  the  parent,  but  is  made 
over  to  the  daughter,  constituting  her  dower.  Among  other  tribes,  however,  the  price  is  ngidly  exacted.  The  price 
is  generally  paid  in  cattle,  and  is  sometimes  so  considerable,  as  to  render  it  an  advantageous  circumstance  when  there 
are  many  <iaughters  in  a  family.  Five  or  six  camels  are  a  very  ordinary  payment  for  a  person  in  tolerable  circumstances, 
and  if  the  man  can  afford  it,  and  the  bride. is  much  admired  or  well  connected,  fifty  sheep  and  a  mare  or  foal  are 
added. 

The  next  stage  is  found  to  prevail  among  semi-civilized  people ;  and  it  consists  in  this,  that  while  the  principle  of 
*^  price"  is  retained,  it  is  customary  for  the  father  to  return  part  of  what  he  receives  to  form  a  dowry  for  the  daughter. 
In  the  first  instance  this  dower  was,  and  is  still  among  many  tribes  and  people,  a  provision  considered  to  proceed  from 
the  mere  favour  of  the  father,  the  amount  of  which  depended  upon  him,  and  which  he  was  at  liberty  to  withhold 
altogether.  But  when  it  became  an  established  custom,  it  was  found  convenient  to  distingtdsh  in  the  marriage 
contract  how  much  of  the  payment  made  by  the  brident>om  should  forna  the  "  dowry"  of  the  bride,  and  how  much 
the  '<  gift  "  to  the  father.  To  this  point  the  people  of  Canaan  appear,  from  our  text,  to  have  arrived  veiy  early ;  for  we 
tee  that  the  ^ dowry"  and  the  ''gift"  are  discnminated.  Among  tiie  ancient  Greeks  also,  and  indeed  the  modem 
Greeks,  we  find  that  the  father  did  not  at  all  times  eng^ross  the  price  of  his  daughter ;  but  there  is  mention  of  two 
species  of  payments,  one  to  the  father  to  engage  him  to  bestow  his  daughter  on  the  suitor,  and  tne  other  to  the  lady 
whom  he  aemanded  in  marriage :  and  to  show  that  the  latter  was  in  enect  part  of  the  price,  it  is  sometimes  mentioned 
that  the  father  gave  the  dowry  to  his  daughter ;  that  is,  gave  it  out  of  what  he  had  received  from  the  bridegroom.  In 
this  case  we  are  able  to  ascertain  the  existence  of  usages  precisely  analogous  to  these  described  in  the  Old  Testament, 
not  merely  in  Ghreece  and  other  remote  countries,  but  in  a  kindred  and  neighbouring  nation  to  the  Jews.  The  Bedouin 
romance  of ''Antar,"  which  described  the  customs  which  existed  in  An3>ia  before  the  Mohammedan  law  had  been 
promulgated,  afibrds  very  curious  illustrations  on  this  subject. 

It  is  a  stepbeyond  the  usage  last  denoted  when  the  father  ceases  to  derive  any  benefit  from  the  marriage  of  his 
daughter.  The  bridegroom,  however,  pays  just  the  same,  only  what  he  does  pay  goes  to  increase  the  dowry  of  the 
bride,  and  not  to  ennch  the  father.  It  is  a  still  nearer  approximation  to  tiie  usages  of  civilised  Europe,  when  the 
parent  thinks  proper  to  mak%  the  marriage  of  his  daughter  an  occasion  of  expense  to  himself,  by  engaging  to  make  an 
addition  more  or  less  considerable,  from  his  own  means,  to  the  provision  offered  by  the  bridegroom.  It  is  not  unusual 
for  considerable  pe. sons  in  Persia,  and,  we  believe,  in  Turkey  and  Arabia,  to  agree  to  double  the  value  of  the  goods 
supplied  by  the  bridegroom.  It  should  be  understood,  that  all  the  usages  to  which  we  have  adverted — of  payment 
exclusively  to  the  father — of  payment  divided  between  father  and  daughter— of  the  father  altogether  foregoing  his 
interest  in  the  payments  of  tne  bridegroom,  or  even  of  increasing  the  dowry  from  his  own  means— may  and  do  exist 
contemporaneously  in  the  same  country ;  the  result  being  determined  by  local  usage,  by^rivate  feeling  and  disposition^ 
or  by  the  respective  condition  of  tiie  faimlies  contracting  alliance. 


CHAPTER  XXXV. 

Ood  sendeth  Jacob  to  Beth-el.  2  He  purgeth  his 
hotise  qf  idols.  6  He  buildeth  an  altar  at  Beth-el. 
8  Deborah  dieth  at  Alkm-bachuth.  9  God  bleueth 
Jacob  at  Beth-el.  16  Rachel  travaileth  qfBetua- 
mn,  and  dieth  in  the  way  to  Edar.    22  Ret^en 


liethvnthBilhah.  23  The  somqf  Jacob.  27  Jacob 
Cometh  to  Isaac  at  Hebron.  28  The  age^  death, 
and  burial  of  Isaac. 

And  God  said  unto  Jacob,  Arise,  ffo  up  to 
Beth-el,  and  dwell  there :  and  make  there 
an  altar  unto  God,  that  appeared  unto  thee* 
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when  thou  fleddest  from  the  face  of  Esau 
thy  brother. 

2  Then  Jacob  said  unto  his  houshold, 
and  to  all  that  were  with  him,  Put  away  the 
strange  gods  that  are  among  you,  and  be 
clean,  ana  change  your  garments : 

3  And  let  us  arise,  aiSl  go  up  to  Beth-d ; 
and  I  will  make  there  an  altar  unto  God, 
who  answered  me  in  the  day  of  my  distress, 
and  was  with  me  in  the  way  which  I  went. 

4  And  they  gave  unto  Jacob  all  the 
strange  gods  which  were  in  their  hand,  and 
all  their  earrings  which  were  in  their  ears ; 
and  Jacob  hid  them  imder  the  oak  which 
was  by  Shechem. 

5  And  they  joumejred :  and  the  terror  of 
God  was  upon  the  cities  that  were  round 
about  them,  and  they  did  not  pursue  after 
the  sons  of  Jacob. 

6  ^  So  Jacob  came  to  Luz,  which  is  in 
the  land  of  Canaan,  that  is,  Beth-el,  he  and 
all  the  people  that  were  with  him. 

7  And  he  built  there  an  altar,  and '  called 
the  place  'El-beth-el:  because  there  God 
appeared  unto  him,  when  he  fled  from  the 
face  of  his  brother. 

8  But  Deborah  Rebekah's  nurse  died, 
and  she  was  buried  beneath  Beth-el  under  an 
oak :  and  the  name  of  it  was  called  ^AUon- 
bachuth. 

9  %  And  God  appeared  unto  Jacob  again, 
when  he  came  out  of  Padan-aram,  and 
blessed  him. 

10  And  God  said  unto  him.  Thy  name  is 
Jacob:  thy  name  shall  not  be  called  any 
more  Jacob,  *but  Israel  shall  be  thy  name : 
and  he  called  his  name  IsraeL 

11  And  Gt)d  said  unto  him,  I  am  God 
Almighty :  be  fruitftil  and  multiply ;  a  na- 
tion and  a  company  of  nations  shall  be  of 
thee,  and  kings  shall  come  out  of  thy  loins ; 

12  And  the  land  which  I  gave  Abraham 
and  Isaac,  to  thee  I  will  give  it,  and  to  thy 
seed  after  thee  will  I  give  the  land. 

13  And  God  went  up  from  him  in  the 
place  where  he  talked  with  him. 

14  And  Jacob  set  ut)  a  piUar  in  the 
place  where  he  talked  with  him,  even  a  pillar 


of  stone:  and  he  poured  a  drink  offering 
thereon,  and  he  poured  oil  thereon. 

15  And  Jacob  called  the  name  of  the 
place  where  God  spake  with  him,  Beth-el. 

16  ^  And  they  journeyed  from  Beth-el; 
and  there  was  but  •  a  little  way  to  come  to 
Ephrath:  and  Rachel  travailed,  and  she  had 
hard  labour. 

17  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  she  was  in 
hard  labour,  that  the  midwife  said  unto  her. 
Fear  not ;  thou  shalt  have  this  son  also. 

18  And  it  came  to  pass,  as  her  soul  was 
in  departing  (for  she  oied),  that  she  called 
his  name  'fien-oni:  but  his  father  called  him 
"  Benjamin. 

19  And  Rachel  died,  and  was  buried  in 
the  way  to  Ephrath,  wluch  is  Beth-lehem. 

20  And  Jacob  set  a  pillar  upon  her  grave : 
that  is  the  pillar  of  Rachel's  grave  unto  this 
day. 

21^  And  Israel  journeyed,  and  spread  hig 
tent  beyond  the  tower  of  Edar. 

22  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  Israel 
dwelt  in  that  land,  that  Reuben  went  and 
•lay  with  Bilhah  his  father's  concubine :  and 
Israel  heard  it.  Now  the  sons  of  Jacob 
were  twelve : 

23  The  sons  of  Leah ;  Reuben,  JacoVs 
firstborn^  and  Simeon,  and  Levi,  and  Judah, 
and  Issachar,  and  Zebulun : 

24  The  sons  of  Rachel ;  Joseph,  and  Ben- 
jamin : 

25  And  the  sons  of  Bilhah,  Rachel's  hand- 
maid ;  Dan,  and  Naphtali : 

26  And  the  sons  of  Zilnah,  Leah's  hand* 
maid ;  Gad,  and  Asher :  these  are  the  sons 
of  Jacob,  which  were  bom  to  him  in  Padan- 
aram. 

27  IF  And  Jacob  came  unto  Isaac  his 
father  unto  Mamre,  imto  the  city  of  Arbah, 
which  is  Hebron,  where  Abraham  and  Isaac 
sojourned. 

28  And  the  days  of  Isaac  were  an  hun- 
dred and  fourscore  years. 

29  And  Isaac  gave  up  the  ffhost,  and 
died,  and  was  ^^ffatherea  imto  his  people, 
being  old  and  ftm  of  days:  and  his  sons 
Esau  and  Jacob  buried  him. 


*  Chap.  S8. 19.       s  Tbmt  is.  the  (9od  of  Bethel. 
7  That  is,  the  son  of  my  sorrow. 


*  That  is,  the  oak  of  weeping. 
9  That  is*  the  son  of  the  right  hand. 


»  Chap.  38. 98. 
»  Chap.  49.  4. 


"  Heb.  a  little  piece  ofgrotmd, 
»o  Chap.  85.  a 


4.  "  Ail  their  earrinfftJ" — Had  these  earrings  been  simpl j  oraamental,  they  certainlj  ir onld  not  need  to  have  heen 
given  up  with  the  **  strange  gods.**  It  would,  therefore,  seem  that  they  bore  the  figures  of  false  gods,  or  some  symbol 
of  their  power.  Such  earrings  are  still  to  be  found  in  India  and  other  countries  of  the  East,  and  are  regarded  as 
charms  or  talismans  to  protect  the  wearer  against  ei:chantments  and  a^nst  enemies.  It  seems  that  the  Israelites 
were  not  in  after-times  free  from  this  objectionable  practice,  for  Hosea  (h.  1 3)  represents  Jerusalem  as  having  decked 
herself  with  the  earrings  of  Baalim. 

18.  ^She  ecdUd  ht$  name  Ben-oni;  but  his  father  called  htm  Benjamin^ — Here  is  a  very  curious  instance  of  the  cir- 
ctunstances  under  which  a  name  was  imposed  by  the  mother,  and  of  a  change  made  by  the  father  to  one  similar  in 
sound  but  of  very  different  signification  (see  marginal  explanation).  We  have  seen  that  the  names  of  most  of  Jacob's 
other  children,  in  like  manner,  were  givsn  from  some  hope  or  circumstance  connected  with  their  birth*    Nothing  caa 
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be  mora  similar  to  this  than  the  usages  «till  existing^  amon^  the  Bedonin  Aiabs.  Among  thein  the  common  Moham- 
medan names  (except  that  of ''Mohammed 'p  are  comparatively  rare:  most  of  the  names — which  are  imposed  at  the 
birth  of  the  child — are  dertred  from  some  trifling  accident*  or  from  some  idea  that  occurred  to  the  mind,  or  some  object 
that  attracted  the  attention  of  the  mother  or  the  women  present  at  the  child's  birth.  "Thus,**  says  Burckhardt, "  if  the 
dog  happened  to  be  near  on  the  occasion,  theanfant  is  probably  named  Ke/ab  (from  keib,  a  dog) J»  It  is  very  probable 
that  the  name  of  Caleb — the  celebrated  Israelite  who  alone  (with  Joshua)  was  allowed  to  enter  the  promised  land,  of 
all  the  multitude  that  left  Egypt  (Num.  xxzii.  12),  and  which  is  identical  with  this — originated  m  a  similar  way ; 
and  also  the  name  of  Hamor,  or  rattier  Chamor,  in  the  preceding  chapter,  which  literally  means  ''an  ass.**  The 
application  of  the  latter  name  to  a  prince  or  emir  helps  to  show  the  comparative  respoctabifity  of  the  ass  in  eastern 
countries.  The  same  custom  exists  to  some  extent  in  other  Asiatic  nations,  and  even  in  Africa ;  for  Mungo  Psxk 
informs  u^,  that  "the  children  of  the  Mandingoes  are  not  always  named  after  their  relatives^  but  frequently  in 
consequence  of  some  remarkable  occurrence.  Thus  my  landlord  at  Kamalia  was  called  Karfoy  a  word  signifying 
'  to  replace ; '  because  he  was  bom  shortly  after  the  death  of  one  of  his  brothers."  With  regard  to  the  name  Ben- 
jamin, explained  to  mean  *f  son  of  the  right  hand,**  it  more  probably  means  "son  of  days;**  that  is, "  son  of  his 
lather's  old  age"  (see  chap.  xliv.  10).  The  difference  entirely  depends  on  the  last  letter  of  the  name.  The  Samaritan 
reads  "  Benjamim,*'  which  certainly  means  "  son  of  days ; "  and  it  is  conceived  that "  Benjamifi  **  is  of  the  same  signi-  ' 
fication,  only  with  the  Ghaldee  termination  m  for  tm— just  as  we  say  cherubim  or  cherubin  mdifierently  (see  the  note  to 
Whiston's  '  Josephus,'  on  this  place).  The  question  is  of  interest  only  because  the  force  of  the  text  turns  upon  the 
signification  of  the  i 


19.  '^Epkrath,  which  it  B^/WtfAflM."— Ephrath,  or  EphratSy  was  the  old,  and  Bethlehem  the  later  name  of  this 
town.  "  Bethlehem  **  means  "  house  of  bread ; "  but  we  do  not  know  on  what  occasion  it  was  imposed.  The  town  was 
in  the  allotment  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  being  situated  about  six  miles  south  of  Jerusalem,  on  the  road  to  Hebron. 
Some  notice  of  its  present  state  will  come  most  suitably  as  a  note  to  Matt.  ii.  1 ;  and  it  is  therefore  only  necessaiy 
here  to  rcnnark  that  it  was  a  city  in  the  time  of  Beas  (Ruth  iii.  11,  iv.  1),  whose  grandson  was  Jesse,  the  father  of 
David,  who  was  bom  and  reared  there ;  in  consequence  of  which,  the  place  is  very  frequently  distinguished  as  "  the 
city  of  Dtavid."  It  was  one  of  the  cities  fortified  by  Behoboam.  But  its  ^preatest  and  most  holy  distinction  results 
from  its  having  been  the  appointed  birth-place  of  our  Saviour.  The  toMrn  is  called  sometimes  in  the  Old  Testament 
"  Bethlehem- Judah,"  to  distmguish  it  from  another  Bethlehem,  mentioned,  in  Josh.  xix.  15^  as  a  city  of  Zebulun.  Its 
ancient  name  is  nearly  preserved  to  this  day,  it  being  now  called  Beii-Lahhm, 

20.  "  T%al  i$  the  filtar  •/  Rachert  grave  wUo  ihit  dav,^ — Many  interesting  considerations,  on  which  we  cannot  here 
expatiate,  result  from  tracing  the  various  methods  which  were  resorted  to  in  order  to  preserve  the  memory  of  events  in 
the  primitive  times,  when  the  art  of  writing  was  either  unknown  or  had  not  yet  been  brought  to  bear  on  the  usages  of 
civil  life.  Hie  progress  of  writing  was  manifestiy  slow ;  and  after  the  art  was  well  known,  the  ancient  comme- 
morative practices  were  still  for  a  long  time  retained.  Some  of  the  devices  for  the  transmission  of  important  facts  to 
posterity  have  already  passed  under  our  notice.  We  have  seen  the  patriarchs  erecting  altars  where  the  Lord  had 
appeared  to  them  (chap.  xii.  7,  xxvi.  25,  xxxv.  7)  ;  planting  woods  (chap.  xxi.  31,  33),  and  setting  up  monuments  in 
memory  of  the  principal  events  of  their  lives ;  and  for  the  same  purpose  giving  characteristic  names  to  the  spots 
where  such  events  took  place.  Instances  of  the  last  description  have  been  too  frequent  to  require  indication.  The 
pro&ne  writers,  and  the  existing  usages  in  many  countries,  furnish  examples  of  the  same  custom.  The  ancient  frag- 
ment of  Sanchoniathon  informs  us  that  rude  stones  and  posts  were  the  first  memorials  of  the  Phoenician  people.  Near 
Cadii,  heaps  of  stone  used  to  be  indicated  as  the  famous  "  pillars  "  which  are  said  to  have  commemorated  the  expedition 
of  Hercules  to  Spain.  The  ancient  people  of  the  north  preserved  the  memory  of  events  by  placing  stones  of  extra- 
ordinary sise  in  particular  places ;  and  this  method  is  still  used  by  the  American  savages,  among  whom  writing  is 
unknown.  The  manner  m  which  such  monuments  were  made  subservient  to  this  purpose  is  clearly  described  in 
Josh.  iv.  Fftrents  explained  to  theb  children  the  object  of  such  erections,  and  instracted  them  in  the  facts  which  nve 
occasion  to  them.    In  this  way  tradition  supplied^  in  some  deg^ree  the  place  of  written  records.    The  early  sepulchral 

Sillars  came  under  the  same  class  of  commemorative  erections.  They  do  not  appear  to  have  borne  any  inscriptions  in 
toir  primitive  use,  although  in  after-times  thev  did.  Burder  collects  instances  from  Homer,  of  pillars  erected  over 
graves.  Paris  is  represented,  when  going  to  shoot  Diomed,  as  couching  behind  the  pillar  which  had  been  erected 
upon  or  near  the  ^ve  of  Ilus.  So,  also,  at  the  funeral  of  Elpenor,  we  find  Ulysses  and  his  companions  forming  a 
tumulus  and  erecting  a  pillar:  and  in  another  place*  *  heap  of  earth  and  a  pillar  are  mentioned  as  the  usual  tokens  of 
respect  paid  to  the  &ad. 

The  reputed  tomb  of  Rachel,  near  Ephrath,  is  thus  mentioned  by  Mr.  Came,  in  his  '  Recollections  of  the  East:  * — 
"  The  spot  is  as  wild  and  solitary  as  can  well  be  conceived :  no  palms  or  cypresses  give  their  shelter  from  the  blast ; 
not  a  single  tree  spreads  its  shade  where  the  ashes  of  the  beautiful  mother  of  Israel  rests.  Tet  there  is  something  in 
this  sepulchre  in  the  wildemess  that  excites  a  deeper  interest  than  more  splendid  or  revered  ones.  The  tombs  of 
Zachanas  and  Absalom,  in  the  valley  of  Jehoshapha^  or  that  of  the  kings  in  the  plain  of  Jeremiah,  the  traveller  looks 
at  with  careless  indi£ference ;  beside  that  of  Rachel  his  fancy  wanders  to  the  land  of  the  people  of  the  East ;  to  the 
power  of  beauty  that  could  so  long  make  banishment  sweet ;  to  the  devoted  companion  of  the  wanderer,  who  deemed 
all  troubles  light  for  her  sake."  The  Turks  have  generally  enclosed  the  real  or  supposed  supulchres  of  the  chief 
characters  of  the  Old  Testament  in  some  building  or  other :  that  which  covers  the  tomb  of  Rachel  is  of  a  very  humble 
dMcription.  It  is  a  small  square  building  surmounted  by  a  dome,  and  resembling  the  common  tombs  of  sheikhs  and 
saints  in  Arabia  and  Egypt.  Bir.  Buckingham,  who  has  particularly  described  it,  says,  "  We  entered  it  on  the  south 
side  by  an  aperture  through  which  it  was  difficult  to  crawl,  as  it  has  no  door-way ;  and  found  on  the  inside  a  square 
mass  of  masonry  in  the  centre,  built  up  from  the  floor  nearly  to  the  roof,  and  of  such  a  size  as  to  leave  barely  a  narrow 
passage  for  walking  round  it.  It  is  festered  with  white  stucco  on  the  outer  surface ;  and  is  sufficiently  lars;e  and 
nigh  to  inclose  witnin  it  any  ancient  pillar  ttiat  mieht  have  been  found  on  the  grave  of  RacheL"  As  this  mterior 
central  mass  is  certainly  dimrent  from  anything  we  have  ourselves  ever  witnessed  in  such  stroctores,  we  are  disposed 
to  concur  with  Bir.  Buckingham  in  thinkm^  it  probable  that  it  was  originally  intended  to  inclose  a  pillar^  or  fragment 
of  one,  which  tradition  had  pointed  out  as  the  pillar  of  Rachel's  grave ;  and  that  the  present  structure  was  afterwards 
built  over  the  whole  by  the  Mohammedans,  who  do  not  yield  to  the  Jews  or  Christians  in  theb  veneration  for  such 

J»laces.  The  precincts  of  the  sepulchre  are  now  used  by  the  Turks  as  a  cemetery,  llie  desire  which  these  people 
Ssel  that  their  ashes  may  rest  in  tnis  spot  is  described  by  Mr.  Carne  as  "  singular  and  extreme."  He  adds,  "  All  round 
this  simnle  tomb  lie  thickly  strewn  the  ^ves  of  the  Mussulmans.  No  slender  pillars  of  wood  or  stone,  with  inscri^ 
tions  in  letten  of  gold,  are  hero ;  not  a  single  memorial  which  this  people  are  otherwise  so  fond  of  erecting  in  their 
cemeteries.  It  seems  to  be  sufficient  that  they  are  placed  beneath  the  favourite  sod :  the  small  and  numerous  mounls. 
•f  er  which  the  turnror  lometimef  comet  and  weepsi,  mark  the  places  of  the  gravett** 
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CHAPTER  XXXVI. 


1  Emus  three  wives.  6  Hie  removing  to  mount  Seir, 
9  Hie  eons,  15  The  dukes  which  descended  of  his 
sons,  20  The  sons  and  dukes  qf  Seir.  24  Anah 
Jlndeih  mules.  31  The  kings  of  Edom.  40  The 
dukes  that  descended  cfBsau. 

Now  these  dre  the  generations  of  Esau>  who 
ML  Edom. 

2  Esau  took  his  wives  of  the  daughters 
of  Canaan ;  Adah  the  daughter  of  Elon  the 

'^    Hittite,  and  AhoUbamah  the  daughter  of 
Anah  the  daughter  of  Zibeon  the  Hivite ; 

3  Ajid  Bashemath^  Ishmaers  daughter, 
sister  of  Nebajoth. 

4  And  ^  Adah  bare  to  Esau  Eliphaz ;  and 
Bashemath  bare  Reuel ; 

5  And  Aholibamah  bare  Jeush,  and  Jaa- 
lam,  and  Korah :  these  are  the  sons  of  Esau> 
which  were  bom  unto  him  in  the  land  of 
Canaan. 

6  And   Esau  took  his   wives,   and  his 
•    sons,  and  his  daughters,  and  all  the  "persons 

of  his  house,  and  his  cattle,  and  all  his  beasts, 
and  all  his  substance,  which  he  had  got  in 
the  land  of  Canaan;  and  went  into  the 
country  from  the  face  of  his  brother  Jacob. 

7  For  their  riches  were  more  than  that 
they  might  dwell  together;  and  the  land 
wherein  they  were  strangers  could  not  bear 
them  because  of  their  cattle. 

8  Thus  dwelt  Esau  in  "mount  Seir :  Esau 
is  Edom. 

9  %  And  these  are  the  generations  of  Esau 
the  father  of  *  the  Edomites  in  mount  Seir : 

10  These  are  the  names  of  Esau  s  sons ; 
*  Eliphaz  the  son  of  Adah  the  wife  of  Esau, 
Beuel  the  son  of  Bashemath  the  wife  of 
Esau. 

11  And  the  sons  of  Eliphaz  were  Teman, 
Omar,  Zepho,  and  Oatam,  and  Kenaz. 

12  Ana  Thnna  was  concubine  to  Eliphaz 
Esau's  son ;  and  she  bare  to  Eliphaz  Ama- 
lek :  these  were  the  sons  of  Aaah  Esau's 
wife. 

13  And  these,  or^  the  sons  of  Beuel;  Na- 
hath,  and  Zerah,  Shammah,  and  Mizzah: 
these  were  the  sons  of  Bashemath  Esau's  wife. 

14  ^  And  these  were  the  sons  of  Aholiba- 
mah, tne  daughter  of  Anah  the  daughter  of 
Zibeon,  Esau  s  wife :  and  she  bare  to  Esau 
Jcush,  and  Jaalam,  and  Korah. 

15  ^  These  were  dukes  of  the  sons  of 
Esau  :  the  sons  of  Eliphaz  the  firstborn  son 
of  Esau;  duke  Teman,  duke  Omar,  duke 
Zepho,  duke  Kenaz, 


16  Duke  Korah,  duke  Gatam,  and  duke 
Amalek :  these  are  the  dukes  that  came  of 
Eliphaz  in  the  land  of  Edom ;  these  were 
the  sons  of  Adah 

17  ^  And  these  are  the  sons  of  Reuel 
Esau's  son ;  duke  Nahath,  duke  Zerah,  duke 
Shammah,  duke  Mizzah :  these  are  the  dukes 
that  came  of  Beuel  in  the  land  of  Edom ; 
these  are  the  sons  of  Bashemath  Esau's  wife. 

18^  And  these  are  the  sons  of  Aholiba- 
mah Esau's  wife ;  duke  Jeush,  duke  Jaalam, 
duke  Korah :  these  were  the  dukes  that  came 
of  Aholibamah  the  daughter  of  Anah,  Esau*s 
wife. 

19  These  are  the  sons  of  Esau,  who  is 
Edom,  and  these  are  their  dukes. 

20  %  •  These  are  the  sons  of  Seir  the  Ho- 
rite,  who  inhabited  the  land;  Lotan,  and 
Shobal,  and  Zibeon,  and  Anah, 

21  And  Dishon,  and  Ezer,  and  Dishan : 
these  are  the  dukes  of  the  Horites,  the 
children  of  Seir  in  the  land  of  Edom. 

22  And  the  children  of  Lotan  were  Hori 
and  Hemam ;  and  Lotan's  sister  was  Timna. 

23  And  the  children  of  Shobal  were  these ; 
Alvan,  and  Manahath,  and  Ebal,  Shepho, 
and  Onam. 

24  And  these  are  the  children  of  Zibeon ; 
both  Ajah,  and  Anah :  this  was  that  Anah 
thai  found  the  mules  in  the  wilderness,  as 
he  fed  the  asses  of  Zibeon  his  father. 

25  And  the  children  of  Anah  were  theses 
Dishon,  and  Aholibamah  the  daughter  of 
Anah. 

26  And  these  are  the  children  of  Dishon ; 
Hemdan,  and  Eshban,  and  Ithran,  and 
Cheran,. 

27  The  children  of  Ezer  are  these;  Bil- 
han,  and  Zaavan,  and  Akan. 

28  The  children  of  Dishan  are  these ;  Uz, 
and  Aran. 

29  These  are  the  dukes  that  came  of  the 
Horites;  duke  Lotan,  duke  Shobal,  duke 
Zibeon,  duke  Anah, 

30  Duke  Dishon,  duke  Ezer,  duke  Dishan : 
these  are  the  dukes  that  came  of  Hori,  among 
their  dukes  in  the  land  of  Seir. 

31  1[  And  these  are  the  kings  that  reigned 
in  the  land  of  Edom,  before  there  reigned 
any  king  over  the  children  of  Israel. 

32  And  Bela  the  son  of  Beor  reigned  in 
Edom :  and  the  name  of  his  city  was  Din- 
habah. 

33  And  Bela  died,  and  Jobab  the  son  of 
Zerah  of  Bozrah  reigned  in  his  stead. 


1  1  Chioo.  1. 35.       >  Ueb.  iOui$,      >  Jmh.  84. 4.        «  Ut\k  Edom. 
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34  And  Jobab  died,  and  Husham  of  the 
land  of  Temani  reigned  in  his  stead. 

35  And  Husham  died,  and  Hadad  the 
son  of  Bedad,  who  smote  Midian  in  the  field 
of  Moab,  reigned  in  his  stead :  and  the  name 
of  his  city  teas  Avith. 

36  And  Hadad  died,  and'Samlah  of  Mas- 
rekah  reined  in  his  stead. 

37  And  Samlidi  died,  and  Saul  of  Reho- 
both  by  the  river  reigned  in  his  stead. 

38  And  Saul  died,  and  Baal-hanan  the 
son  of  Achbor  reigned  in  his  stead. 

39  And  Baal-hanan  the  son  of  Achbor 
died,  and  Hadar  reigned  in  his  stead :  and 
the  name  of  his  city  tt?(wPau;  and  his  wife's 


name  was  Mehetabel,  the  daughter  of  Ha- 
tred, the  daughter  of  Mezahab. 

40  And  mese  are  the  names  of  the 
dukes  that  came  of  Esau,  according  to 
their  families,  after  their  places,  by  their 
names;  duke  Timnah^  duKe  Alvah,  duke 
Jetheth, 

41  Duke  Aholibamah,  duke  Elah,  duke 
Pinon, 

42  Duke  Kenaz,  duke  Teman^  duke 
Mibzar, 

43  Duke  Magdiel,  duke  Iram:  these  be 
the  dukes  of  Edom,  according  to  their  habi- 
tations in  the  land  of  their  possession :  he  is 
Esau  the  father  of  ^  the  Edomites. 


7  Heb.  Edom, 

Vene  9.  ** E$au  the  father  of  the  Edomitea  in  Mount  Seir.** — The  term  ''Mount  Seir,"  or  rather  the  mountams  of 
Seir,  most  be  understood  with  considerable  latitude.  It  was  applied  indefinitely  to  that  range  of  mountains  whick, 
under  the  modem  names  of  Diebal,  Sherof  and  Hasma,  extends  from  the  soutnem  extremity  of  the  Dead  Sea  to 
the  Gulf  of  Akaba.  The  reader  will  recollect  the  ''  Ghor,**  or  Tallej,  extending  in  the  same  direction,  which  we 
have  had  ^quent  occasion  to  mention,  and  which  is  supposed  to  have  formed  the  continued  channel  of  the  Jordan 
before  its  waters  were  lost  in  the  Dead  Sea.  Now  the  mountains  of  Seir  rise  abruptly  from  thb  valley,  and  form 
a  natural  division  of  the  country,  which  appears  to  have  been  well  known  to  the  ancients.  The  plain  to  the  east 
of  the  hilly  region  which  these  mountains  form,  is  much  more  elevated  than  the  level  of  the  Gmor,  on  the  west 
of  the  same  mountains ;  in  consequence  of  which,  the  hills  appear  with  diminished  importance  as  viewed  from  the 
eastern  or  upper  plain.  This  plain  terminates  to  the  south  by  a  steep  rocky  descent,  at  the  base  of  which  begins 
the  desert  of  Nedjed.  It  is  to  a  part  of  this  upper  plain,  and  to  the  mountains  which  constitute  its  western 
limit,  that,  as  Burckhardt  thinks,  the  name  of  Arabia  Petrsea,  or  the  Stony,  was  given  by  the  ancients ;  the  deno- 
mination being  however  extended  northward,  so  as  to  include  the  eastern  plain  with  the  mountains  which  form 
the  eastern  boimdary  of  Palestine  so  far  north  as  the  river  Jabbok.  Speaking  of  this  region,  Burckhardt  says,  **  It 
might  well  be  called  Petrsa,  not  only  on  account  of  its  rocky  mountains,  but  also  of  the  elevated  plain,  which  is  so 
covered  with  stones,  especially  flints,  that  it  may  with  great  propriety  be  called  a  stony  desert,  although  susceptible  of 
culture.  In  many  places  it  is  overgrown  with  herbs ;  and  must  once  have  been  thickly  inhabited^  for  the  traces  of 
many  ruined  towns  and  villages  are  met  with  on  both  sides  of  the  Hadj  route  between  Maan  and  Akaba,  as  well  as 
between  Maan  and  the  plains  of  the  Haouran ;  in  which  direction  there  are  many  springs.  At  present,  all  this  country 
is  desert,  and  Maan  is  the  only  inhabited  place  in  it*' — ^*  Travels  in  Syna ; '  different  parts  of  which  have  been  analyzed 
to  furnish  this  geographical  statement.)  The  mountains  themselves  are  described  by  the  same  traveller  as  chiefly 
calcareous,  vrith  an  occasional  mixture  of  basalt.  The  mountainous  region  which  they  form,  of  course  differs  from  the 
plain  which  skirts  it  on  the  east.  The  climate  is  very  pleasant  The  air  is  pure ;  and,  although  the  heat  is  very  ereat 
m  summer,  the  refreshing  breezes  which  then  prevail  prevent  the  temperature  from  becoming  suffocating.  The  winter, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  very  cold ;  deep  snow  falls,  and  the  frosts  sometimes  continue  to  the  end  of  March.  This  moun- 
tainous country  is  adequately  fertile,  producing  figs,  pomegranates,  apples,  peaches,  olives,  apricots  and  most  European 
fruits.  The  region  has  been  in  all  times  noted  for  the  salubrity  of  its  air ;  and  Burckhardt  observes,  there  was  no  part 
of  Syria  in  which  he  saw  so  few  invalids. 

The  mountains  of  Seir  were  in  the  first  instance  occupied  by  a  people  called  the  Horini,  or  Horites,  who  are  men- 
tioned in  Gen.  xiv.  among  those  whose  country  was  ravaged  by  Chedorlaomer  and  his  allies.  These  people  are  sup- 
posed to  have  taken  their  name  from  the  chief  or  leader,  who,  with  his  tribe  or  family,  first  settled  there,  and  whose  name 
(Hor)  is  preserved  in  the  mountain,  in  this  range,  on  which  Aaron  died,  llie  name  '*  Seir"  applied  to  this  region  is 
doubtless  derived  from  the  chief  of  that  name,  who  is  mentioned  in  v.  20.  as  the  head  of  the  family.  The  extent  of 
territory  occupied  by  the  Horites  cannot  be  very  precisely  ascertained ;  but  there  is  no  room  to  suppose  that  it  reached 
so  far  south  of  the  Dead  Sea,  or  spread  so  far  west  towards  the  Mediterranean  as  the  '^and  of  Edom'*  of  after-times 
certainly  did.  The  **  land  of  Seir,"  of  the  patriarchal  times,  seems  to  have  been  immediately  to  the  east  and  south  of 
the  Dead  Seau  In  this  land  Esau  settled  himself  permanently  after  the  death  of  his  father,  and  as  his  descendants 
increased,  they  were  enabled  to  extirpate  the  orufinal  inhabitants,  and  occupied  the  land  in  their  stead  (Deut  ii.  12, 22). 
The  country  then  took  the  name  oi  the  'Mandof  Edom," — a  denomination  which  appears  to  have  extended  with  the 
progressive  extension  of  the  Edomite  power,  which  in  its  palmy  state  extended  along  the  eastern  frontier  of  Palestine, 
from  the  parallel  of  the  lake  of  Tibenas,  and  reached  southward  to  the  shore  of  the  Arabian  g^f ;  while  in  another 
direction  it  comprehended  the  country  to  the  south  of  Palestine,  from  the  moimtains  of  Seir  to  the  Mediterranean ; 
and  during  the  Babylonish  captivity  of  the  Jews,  the  Edomites  encroached  upon  the  south  of  Judah  so  far  as  Hebron, 
which  became  their  capital  Thus,  in  speaking  of  the  land  of  Edom,  we  must  be  carefiil  to  distin^zuish  times.  In  the 
times  of  Moses  and  Joshua,  and  even  under  uie  kings  of  Judah,  it  was  confined  to  the  region  of  Mount  Seir ;  but  in 
that  direction  it  had,  before  the  time  of  Solomon,  extended  to  the  Gulf  of  Akaba.  In  1  Kmgs  iz.  26,  we  read  *'  Kin? 
Solomon  made  a  navy  of  ships  at  Ezion-geber,  which  is  beside  Eloth,  on  the  shore  of  the  Red  Sea  in  the  land  of 
Edom ;  **  and  if  Ezion-geber  was  both  on  the  shore  of  the  Red  Sea  and  in  the  land  of  Edom,  the  dominions  of  the 
Edomites  must  have  extended  to  the  Arabian  Gulf.  Here  we  have  the  true  reason  why  the  "  Red  Sea"  came  by  a  name 
which  has  occasioned  so  much  discussion.  The  land  of  Edom  being  on  its  shore,  it  came  to  be  called  "  the  Sea  of 
Edom.'*  ''  Edom,"  as  we  have  already  seen,  means  "  red ; "  and  the  Greeks,  mistaking  the  proper  name  for  an  appella- 
tive, rendered  it  by  Ipoffi  ^ixofeth  or  the  '<  Red  Sea,"  by  which  name  it  is' still  commonly  distinguished.  Pliny,  Strabo, 
and  others,  take  caie  to  inform  us  that  the  sea  was  so  called,  not  on  account  of  any  lednesi  in  it^  but  from  a  lung  called 
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Brythrus,  who  reig^ned  in  tHe  adjoining  eonntry.  ErythruM,  like  Edamy  means  ^  the  zed ; "  lo  that  the  denomination 
doubtless  points  to  Esau,  whose  posteri^  occupied  the  country  indicated.  It  is  not  until  a  much  later  period  that  we 
find  the  country  to  the  south  of  Palestine  called  the  land  of  Edom,  and  it  therefore  appears  that  tilie  Edomites 
availed  themselves  of  the  depressed  state  into  which  the  Jews  were  brought  by  the  Assyrian  and  Babylonian  kings, 
to  extend  themselves  westward  from  their  mountains  towards  the  Meditermnean,  and  ultimately  to  encroach  uponthe 
southern  province  of  Palestine  itself.  It  is  proper  in  this  view  to  distinguish  the  whole  extent  of  the  land  of  Edom 
into  two  parts.  One  comprehended  the  whole  range  of  Seir  with  the  neighbouring  plain.  Bozra  ^ee  note  on  Deut. 
iv.  43),  in  the  part  east  of  Palestine,  and  Petra,  more  towards  the  Arabian  Gulf,  were  its  chief  towns,  llie  latter  city 
is  supposed  to  be  the  ''  Selah**  and  "  Joktheel  ^  of  the  Bible  (see  note  on  2  Kings  xiv.  7)  \  and  is  described  in  ancient 
history  as  the  capital  of  the  Nabathssans ;  for  those  Edomites  who  remained  in  Seir,  after  a  large  colony  had  gone  to 
occupy  the  south  of  Judaea,  during  the  captivity  of  the  Jews,  joined  themselves  with  the  descendants  of  that  Nebajoth, 
son  of  Ishmael,  whose  full  sister  Esau  had  married  (v.  3),  and  thev  were  ever  after  called  Nabathaeans.  After  this,  the 
land  of  Edoin,  and  what  was  exclusively  known  as  Idumaea  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  must  be  understood  of  the 
branch  dominion  south  of  Palestine.  It  will  be  useful  to  attend  to  this  distinction  between  the  Edomites  south  of 
Judaea,  and  the  Edomites  as  mixed  and  identified  with  the  Nabathaeans  in  the  region  of  Seir.  As  thus  distinguished, 
both  people  seem  to  have  prospered  greatly  under  the  Babylonian  kings  and  the  successors  of  Alexander.  It  will  be 
observed  that  the  ^  Edomites,'*  previously  to  the  Jewish  captivity,  are  those  who  occupy  Seir,  while  the  "  Edomites" 
of  the  after-period  are  those  to  the  south  of  Judaea. 

We  learn  from  the  chapter  before  us,  that  the  Edomites  were  at  first  governed  patriarchally  by  emirs  or  chiefs,  and 
that  afterwards  they  established  a  monarchy  so  early  as  to  have  had  eight  kings  before  there  was  any  king  in  Israel 
(v.  31).  Hm  Israelites,  in  their  passing  from  Egypt  to  Canaan,  were  directed  to  abstain  from  hostilities  with  the 
descendants  of  Esau,  and  when  the  Eoomites  refused  the  children  of  Israel  a  passa^  through  their  territory,  Moses 
was  directed  to  make  a  large  circuit  round  their  dominions,  in  order  to  avoid  any  inimiral  collision  with  them.  It 
seems  there  were  no  wars  between  the  kindred  nations  until  the  time  of  David,  who  put  garrisons  in  Edom,  '<  and  all 
they  of  Edom  became  David's  servants*  (2  Sam.  viii.  14).  Thus  was  realised  the  prophecy  of  Isaac,  that  the  elder 
brother  should  serve  the  younger.  The  victories  of  David  seem  to  have  been  attended  with  a  great  havoc  of  the 
Edomites  (I  Kings  xi.  16).  There  are  several  indications  that  the  latter  submitted  to  the  yoke  with  great  impatience ; 
and  they  did  nm  omit  to  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunities  which  the  division  of  the  Hebrew  nation  into  two 
kingdoms,  at  variance  with  each  other,  offered  for  the  recovery  of  their  independence.  After  that  division,  the  dominion 
over  Edom  remained  with  Judah;  but  in  the  reign  of  Jehoram,  son  of  Jehoshaphat,  they  revolted,  ^and  made  them- 
selves a  king"  ('2  Ghron.  xxi.  8 — 10) ;  and  although  they  were  then  and  afterwards  defeated  in  battle  by  the  Jews, 
they  succeeded  in  maintaining  their  national  independence.  Thus,  as  Isaac  had  foretold,  Esau  broke  the  yoke  of  the 
younger  brother  from  off  his  neck.  When  Jerusalem  was  besie^^  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  the  Edomites  were  present 
with  the  Babylonian  king,  and  eacoura^^  him  in  his  undertakmg,  taking  an  active  part  in  the  final  sack  of  the 
city,  and  dealing  severe^  with  the  citizens  (Ps.  cxxxvii  1 ;  Obe^  11 — 14).  This  conduct  was  atroni^Iy  denounced 
by  the  prophets,  who  foretold  the  future  overthrow  of  Edom.  The  Jewish  traditions  state,  that  dunng  the  deso- 
lation of  Jarael  and  Judah,  the  Edomites  greatly  increased  in  numbers  and  power,  extending  their  dominions 
westward,  and  sending  colonies  far  abroad.  This  must  no  doubt  be  understood  of  the  collective  body ;  but  what 
follows  most  he  restricted  to  the  people  of  Idumna  south  of  Palestine.  When  the  Jews  were  KslMed  firom  their 
captivity,  they  remained  for  a  long  time  in  toe  weak  a  state  to  engage  in  any  contest  with  the  eocroarhing  Idumaeans. 
But  when,  at  an  after-period,  the  utter  invaded  Judca  while  Judi^  Maccabeus  was  engaged  in  apaamBf  the  tyranny 
of  Antiochus  Eplphanes,  they  were  defi»ated  with  great  slaughter  by  the  Jewish  generd,  who  retaUated  the  incursion, 
and  demolished  the  chief  fortresses  of  Idumaea.  £iother  of  the  same  family,  John  Hyrcanus,  bnnght  the  Edomites 
into  still  further  subjectieo.  compdling  them  to  receive  circumcision,  and  to  submit  to  the  ether  litae  aad  observances 
of  the  HebreW^  law.  thev  subeeouent  history  is  connected  with  that  of  Judisa,  and  the  onljr  riwetnnce  of  note 
is,  that  Herod  the  Great,  whom  the  Romans  made  king  of  Judaea,  was  ef  Idumasaa  esftraction.  When  Jerusalem 
was  threatened  by  Vespasian,  the  Idumaeans,  whom  Joeephus  describes  as  ''a  tumultuous  and  disorderly  nation — 
delighting  in  mutation — and  hastening  to  a  battle  as  if  it  were  to  a  feast" — were  invited  to  Jerusalem  by  the  ^  Zealots." 
They  proceeded  thither  with  20,000  men>  and  beine  admitted  during  the  night,  committed  fearful  havoc  among  the 
people  and  the  party  opposed  to  the  Zealots ;  but  they  afterwards  repented  of  what  they  had  done  and  withdrew  ttom. 
the  city.  After  this  we  hear  nothing  of  the  Idumaeans.  Origen  says,  that  in  his  time  (a.d.  185 — 253)  the  Edomites 
had  ceased  to  be  a  distinct  people ;  Uiey  were  numbered  with  the  Arab  tribes,  and  spoke  the  Syriac  language. 

Perhaps  we  ought  not  to  conclude  this  article,  without  noticing  the  bdlief  entertained  by  the  Jews  and  Moham- 
medans that  the  original  Romans  were  a  colony  of  Edomites.  Their  accounts  somewhat  differ  as  to  times  and 
persons,  but  they  agree  in  substance ;  and  are  all  aoubtless  derived  f^m  the  same  source — the  teaching  of  the  Rabbins. 
Hence  the  Jews  apply  to  Rome  whatever  the  prophete  sar  of  the  destruction  of  Edom  in  the  latter  times.  The 
Talmud  calls  Italy  and  Rome  <*'  the  cruel  empire  of  Edom.^  llie  Mohammedans  consider  that  both  the  Greeks  and 
Latins  are  descended  from  Roum,  the  son  of  Esau ;  but  it  does  not  appear  from  the  chapter  before  us  that  Esan  had 
any  such  son. 

24.  "  Tkit  wtu  ikai  j^tudk  thai  fmnd  the  nmles  in  ike  wiidemeu,  as  he  fed  the  atses  of  SSbeon  his  father,"*— Tht  words 
DDYT-/1h(  K!l^t  matza  elh  horyemivt,  translated  **  found  the  mules,"  have  occasioned  much  discussion.  The  com- 
mon opinion  apparently  adopted  by  our  translators  is  that  this  An^  was  the  first  who  coupled  the  ass  and  horse  to 
produce  the  mongrel  breed  called  mules,  lliis  opinion  has  the  authority  of  the  Jewish  rabbins  and  of  the  Arabic 
version,  and  is  allowed  by  Dr.  Adam  Clarke  and  other  commentators  of  autnority.  The  objections  to  this  are,  that  the 
word  maiza  never  means  to  invent,  but  to  find,  in  the  common  sense  of  the  term,  or  to  acquire,  discover,  or  encounter ; 
that  mules  are  never  elsewhere  called  yemim:  but  phertdUn;  that  Anah  fed  asses  only,  not  norses ;  and  that  there  is  no 
mention  of  mules  in  Palestine  till  the  time  of  David.  Bochart,  bj  whom  these  objections  are  strongly  urged,  is  of 
(pinion  that  the  word  rendered  mnles  really  denotes  the  Emim,  a  gigantic  people  whose  t^ritories  bordered  on  that  of 
the  Horim,  and  with  whom  it  b  supposed  that  Anah  and  his  herdsmen  had  a  remarkable  encounter  as  they  fed  the 
asses  in  the  wilderness.  This  opimon  has  the  sanction  of  the  Samaritan  text  and  version,  and  to  the  same  doctrine 
leans  the  Tkrgum  of  Onkelos,  who  renders  the  word  by  '<  giants,"  or  strong  powerful  men ;  and  another  rabbi  (Abraham 
Sepharat)  says  that  the  yemim  were  demons  or  satyrs.  The  Septuagint  preserves  the  original  word  as  a  proper  name, 
in  the  singular  number ;  while  others  render  it  as  a  proper  name  in  the  plural,  which  it  certainly  should  be,  if  taken  as 
a  proper  name  at  all.  The  Syriac  renders  the  greatly  disputed  word  as  *^  waters,"  and  is  followed  by  St.  Jerome,  who 
'  translates  aquas  ccUidasy  ''warm  anprings  or  waters,"  and  in  nis  note  makes  a  remark  on  the  diversity  of  opinions  which 
ptevBil  on  the  subject,  and  says  that  &e  word  has,  in  the  Punic  language,  the  signification  which  he  assigns.    Gesenius 
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concurs  ia  this  interpretation ;  and  we  are  certainly  disposed  to  conclude,  with  Dr.  Boothroyd,  that  waters  of  some  kind 
or  other  are  intended.  The  probability  is,  that  Ajiah>  while  feeding  his  father's  asses,  discovered  a  copious  spring  or 
lake,  and  this  would  certainly,  in  that  arid  region,  be  considered  an  event  of  sufficient  importance  to  be  recorded ;  and 
it  might  be  the  asses  which  led  him  to  make  the  discovery,  as  those  animals,  as  well  as  camels,  have  the  reputation  of 
being  very  sagacious  in  the  discovery  of  water.  Dr.  Boothroyd  renders  thus :  **  It  was  this  Anah  that  found  the  waters 
in  the  wilderness,  as  he  fed  the  asses  of  Zibeon  his  father.'*  (See  the  notes  of  Calmet,  Adam  Clarke  and  Boothroyd| 
on  this  place ;  alfo  the  '  Universal  History,'  vol.  ii.  p.  171.)  j 


JosKPa  hklatino  his  Drbaus  to  his  Busthren.  — Ravvahij.b. 


CHAPTER  XXXVII. 

2  Joseph  is  hated  qfhis  brethren,  5  His  two  dream9, 
13  Jacob  sendeth  him  to  visit  his  brethren,  18 
His  brethren  conspire  his  death,  2 1  Reuben  saveth 
him,  26  They  sell  him  to  the  Ishmeelites,  3 1  His 
father,  deceived  by  the  bloody  coat,  moumethfor 
him.    36  He  is  sold  to  Potipnar  in  Egypt, 

And  Jacob  dwelt  in  the  land  ^wherein  his 
father  was  a  stranger,  in  the  land  of  Canaan. 

2  These  are  the  generations  of  Jacob. 
Joseph  being  seventeen  years  old,  was  feed- 
ing tne  flock  with  his  brethren ;  and  the  lad 
was  with  the  sons  of  Bilhah,  and  with  the 
sons  of  Zilpah,  his  father's  wives :  and  Jo- 
seph brought  unto  his  father  their  evil 
report. 

3  Now  Israel  loved  Joseph  more  than  all 
his  children^  because  he  was  the  son  of  his 


old  age :  and  he  made  him  a  coat  of  many 
■colours. 

4  And  when  his  brethren  saw  that  their 
father  loved  him  more  than  all  his  bretliren, 
they  hated  him,  and  could  not  speak  peace- 
ably unto  him. 

5  ^  And  Joseph  dreamed  a  dream,  and 
he  told  it  his  brethren :  and  they  hated  him 
yet  the  more. 

6  And  he  said  unto  them.  Hear,  I  pray 
you,  this  dream  which  I  have  dreamed  : 

7  For,  behold,  we  ?<?^re  •  binding  sheaves 
in  the  fields  and,  lo,  my  sheaf  arose,  and  also 
stood  upright;  and,  behold,  your  sheaves 
stood  round  about,  and  made  obeisance  to 
my  sheaf. 

8  And  his  brethren  said  to  him,  Shalt 
thou  indeed  reign  over  us?  or  shalt  thou 
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indeed  have  dominion  over  us  ?  And  they 
hated  him  yet  the  more  for  his  dreams^  and 
for  his  words. 

9  %  And  he  dreamed  yet  another  dream, 
and  told  it  his  brethren,  and  said,  Behold, 
I  have  dreamed  a  dream  more ;  and,  behold, 
the  sun  and  the  moon  and  the  eleven  stars 
made  obeisance  to  me. 

10  And  he  told  it  to  his  father,  and  to 
his  brethren :  and  his  father  rebuked  him, 
and  said  imto  him.  What  is  this  dream  that 
thou  hast  dreamed?  Shall  I  and  thy  mo- 
ther and  thy  brethren  indeed  come  to  bow 
down  ourselves  to  thee  to  the  earth  ? 

1 1  And  his  brethren  envied  him ;  but  his 
father  observed  the  saying. 

12  IT  And  his  brethren  went  to  feed  their 
father's  flock  in  Shechem. 

13  And  Israel  said  unto  Joseph,  Do  not 
thy  brethren  feed  the  flock  in  Shechem? 
come,  and  I  will  send  thee  imto  them.  And 
he  said  to  him.  Here  am  I. 

14  And  he  said  to  him.  Go,  I  pray  thee, 
■  see  whether  it  be  well  with  thy  brethren, 
and  well  with  the  flocks;  and  bring  me  word 
again.  So  he  sent  him  out  of  the  vale  of 
Hebron,  and  he  came  to  Shechem. 

15  %  And  a  certain  man  found  him,  and, 
behold,  he  was  wandering  in  the  field :  and 
the  man  asked  him,  saying.  What  seekest 
thou  ? 

16  And  he  said,  I  seek  my  brethren :  tell 
me,  I  pray  thee,  where  they  reed  their  flocks. 

17  And  the  man  said.  They  are  depaiicd 
hence ;  for  I  heard  them  say.  Let  us  go  to 
Dothan.  And  Joseph  went  after  his  bre- 
thren, and  found  them  in  Dothan. 

18  And  when  they  saw  him  afar  off, 
even  before  he  came  near  unto  them,  they 
conspired  against  him  to  slay  him. 

19  And  9iey  said  one  to  another.  Behold, 
this  ^dreamer  cometh. 

20  Come  now  therefore,  and  let  us  slay 
him,  and  cast  him  into  some  pit,  and  we  will 
say.  Some  evil  beast  hath  devoured  him  :  and 
we  shall  see  what  will  become  of  his  dreams. 

21  And  *Reuben  heard  it,  and  he  delivered 
him  out  of  their  hands ;  and  said.  Let  us  not 
kill  him. 

22  And  Reuben  said  unto  them.  Shed  no 
blood,  but  cast  him  into  this  ^^it  that  is  in 
the  wilderness,  and  lay  no  hand  upon  him ; 
that  he  might  rid  him  out  of  their  nands,  to 
deliver  him  to  his  father  again. 

23  %  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  Joseph 


was  come  unto  his  brethren,  that  they  stript 
Joseph  out  of  his  coat,  his  coat  of  many 
•  colours  that  was  on  him ; 

24  And  they  took  him,  and  cast  him  into 
a  pit :  and  the  pit  was  empty,  there  was  no 
water  in  it. 

25  And  they  sat  down  to  eat  bread :  and 
they  lifted  up  their  eyes,  and  looked,  and, 
behold,  a  company  of  Ishmeelites  came  from 
Gilead  with  their  camels  bearing  spicery 
and  balm  and  myrrh,  going  to  carry  it  down 
to  Egypt. 


Balm  of  Qilxao  (JBaUamodendron  OUeadente), 

26  And  Judah  said  unto  his  brethren. 
What  profit  ts  it  if  we  slay  our  brother,  and 
conceal  his  blood  ? 

27  Come,  and  let  us  sell  him  to  the  Ish- 
meelites, and  let  not  our  hand  be  upon  him ; 
for  he  is  our  brother  and  our  flesh.  And 
his  brethren  %ere  content. 

28  Tlien  there  passed  by  Midianites,  mer- 
chantmen ;  and  they  drew  and  lifted  up  Jo- 
seph out  of  the  pit,  *and  sold  Joseph  to  the 
Isnmeelitcs  for  twenty  pieces  of  silver :  and 
they  brought  Joseph  into  Egypt. 

29  %  And  Reuben  returned  unto  the  pit ; 
and,  behold,  Joseph  was  not  in  the  pit;  and 
he  rent  his  clothes. 

30  And  he  returned  unto  his  brethren, 
and  said.  The  child  is  not;  and  I,  whither 
shall  I  go  ? 

31  And  they  took  Joseph's  coat,   and 
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killed  a  kid  of  the  goats^  and  dipped  the 
coat  in  the  blood ; 

32  And  they  sent  the  coat  of  many  colours, 
and  they  brought  it  to  their  father ;  and  said. 
This  have  we  found :  know  now  whether  it 
be  thy  son's  coat  or  no. 

33  And  he  knew  it»  and  said*  It  is  my 
son's  coat;  an  •evil  beast  hath  devoured  him; 
Joseph  is  without  doubt  rent  in  pieces. 

34  And  Jacob  rent  his  clothes,  and  put 


sackcloth  upon  his  loins,  and  mourned  for 
his  son  many  days. 

35  And  all  his  sons  and  all  his  daughters 
rose  up  to  comfort  him ;  but  he  refused  to 
be  comforted;  and  he  said,  For  I  will  go 
down  into  the  grave  unto  my  son  mourning. 
Thus  his  father  wept  for  him. 

36  And  the  Midianites  sold  him  into 
Egypt  untoPotrphar,  an  "officer  of  Pharaoh's, 
caid  "captain  of  the  guard. 


•Chap.  44. 98. 


^0  Heb. emmek.   But  th«  wrwd  doth  signUy  not  only  MMdU  bat  also  ckamhmiaiiu,  §$m1ims,  uid  qfieeru 
11  Heb.  chitfo/tl'g  tlaughttrmen,  or  tmscutiommn.    Or,  chirfmankaL 


Verse  3.  "^  coat  of  many  coIotir»»" — ^This  parti-coloured  tunic  of  Joseph  has  oecasioned  some  speculation;  but  it 
seems  to  us  that  the  real  point  of  interest  has  not  been  noticed.  It  would  be  desirable  to  know  wnether  the  art  of 
interweavine  a  piece  in  various  colours  was  at  this  time  discovered  or  not  Judg;ine^  from  the  information  which  this 
text  offers,  it  would  seem  not ;  for  tiie  word  which  is  constanUy  rendered  **  cokmrs,  may,  as  in  the  marg^inal  reading, 
with  more  than  equal  propriety  be  rendered  "  pieces,**  which  makes  it  probable  that  the  a^teeaUe  effect  resulting  from 
a  combination  of  colours  was  obtained  by  patchwork,  in  the  first  instance ;  and  in  after-tmies,  by  being  wrought  with 
a  needle.  The  value  and  distinction  attached  to  such  variegated  dresses  shows  that  they  were  not  common,  and  were 
formed  by  some  elaborate  process.  This  continued  long  after.  In  the  time  of  David,  such  a  dress  was  a  distinction  for 
a  king's  daughter  (2  Sam.  xiii.  18^  ;  and  in  Judges  v.  30,  we  see  ladies  anticipatiiig  the  return  of  a  victorious  general 
with  ''  a  prey  of  divers  colours,  of  divers  colours  of  needlework  on  both  sides.**  We  may  therefore  infer,  that  in  these 
times  people  generally  did  not  wear  variegated  dresses,  the  common  use  of  which  must  have  been  consequent  on  the 
discovery  of  the  art  of  interweaving  a  variegated  pattern  in  the  original  texture,  or  of  printing  it  subse(^uent1y.  Except 
in  Persia,  where  a  robe  is  usually  of  one  colour,  most  Asiatic  people  are  partial  to  dresses  in  which  vanous  patterns  are 
interwoven  in  stripy  or  flowers ;  and  jiarti-coloured  dresses  have  necessarily  ceased  to  form  a  distinction.  The  most 
remarkable  illustration  of  this  text  which  we  have  seen,  is  nven  by  Mr.  Koberts,  who  states  that  in  India  it  is  cus- 
tomary to  invest  a  beautiful  or  favourite  child  with  "  a  coat  ofmany  colours,"  connsting  of  crimson,  purple,  and  other 
colours,  which  are  oflen  tastefully  tewed  together.  He  adds :  *'  A  child  being  clothed  in  a  garment  of  many  colours,  it 
is  believed  that  neither  tongues  nor  evil  spirits  will  injure  him,  because  the  attention  is  taken  from  the  beauty  of  the 
person  to  tliat  of  the  garment.'* 

17.  ^'Dolhan,^ — This  place  is  mentioned  as  a  ''city**  in  2  Kings  vi.  13 — 15.  Eusebius  says  it  was  twelve  miles  south 
of  Samaria.  That  it  was  somewhere  north  of  Shechem  would  appear  from  the  present  text  What  is  meant  by  the 
''  pit**  into  which  Joseph  was  cast  is  an  exhausted  cistern,  or  reservoir,  in  which  the  rain-water  is  collected,  and  of  which 
there  are  many  in  Palestine.  Many  of  them  are  found  to  be  empty  in  summer,  the  supply  of  water  they  contain 
being  often  soon  exhausted.  Dr.  Richardson  thus  mentions  the  place  which  is  pointed  out  as  the  scene  of  the  affair 
recorded  in  this  chapter:  '*  Having  cleared  the  intricate  defiles  of  thb  part  of  the  country,  we  got  upon  an  extensive 
open  field  which  bore  an  abimdant  crop  of  thistles,  and  on  which  several  herds  of  black  cattle  were  feeiding.  This,  by 
some,  is  supposed  to  be  the  scene  of  the  infamous  conspiracy  of  which  the  liberty  of  Joseph  was  the  temporary  victim, 
A  littie  farther  on  we  arrived  at  Gib  Youssouff,  or  the  pit  mto  which  Joseph  was  cast  by  his  brethren,  being  a  ride  of 
three  hours  and  forty  minutes  from  Mensura.  Here  there  is  a  large  KhaiHbr  the  accommodation  of  travellers,  and  a 
well  of  very  excellent  water,  and  a  very  comfortable  oratory  for  a  Mussulman  to  pray  in.'*  This  place  is  about  two  and 
a  half  or  three  days*  journey  from  Shechem,  which  is  nearly  equal  to  the  distance  between  Hebron  and  Shechem,  so 
that  the  distance  from  Hebron  to  Dothan,  if  this  be  Dothan,  was  about  five  or  six  days'  journey,  which^  as  Dr.  Richard- 
son observes,  <'  is  a  lon^  way  for  the  sons  of  Jacob  to  go  to  feed  their  herds,  and  a  still  farther  way  for  a  solitary  youth 
like  Joseph  to  be  sent  m  quest  of  them."  But  we  do  not  consider  this  distance  too  ^reat,  particularly  as  we  know  the 
place  was  somewhere  beyond  Shechem.  Indeed  the  doctor  himself  admits  that  it  is  a  very  likely  place,  particularly 
as  it  lies  in  what  is  still  one  of  the  principal  roads  from  the  Haouran  and  Mount  Gilead  to  Egypt.  Spealdng  of  the 
same  neighbourhood  (Nablous  or  Shechem),  Dr.  Clarke  says — <'  Along  the  valley  we  beheld  a  company  of  Ishmaelites 
coming  from  Gilead,  as  in  the  days  of  Reuben  and  Judah,  'with  their  camels,  bearing  spicery,  and  balm,  and  myrrh,* 
who  would  gladly  have  purchased  another  Joseph  of  his  brethren,  and  conveyed  him  as  a  slave  to  some  Potiphar  in 
Egypt.  Upon  tne  hills  aroimd,  flocks  and  herds  were  feeding  as  of  old ;  nor,  in  the  simple  garb  of  the  shepherds  of 
Samaria,  was  there  anythine  to  contradict  the  notions  we  may  entertain  of  the  appearance  formeriy  exhibited  by  the 
sons  of  Jacob.'*  He  adds,  that  the  morning  alter  his  arrival  at  Nablous,  he  met  caiavaas  coming  from  Qraad  Cairo, 
and  noticed  others  reposing  in  the  large  olive  plantations  near  the  g^tes. 

25.  *'A  company  of  Uhmeelitet  came  from  Gilead  wUh  their  cameU^  &c.— Midianites  being  also  mentioned  as  deno- 
minating this  company,  we  may  infer  that  it  was  a  mixed  caravan,  and  principally  composed  of  Ishmaelites  and 
Midianites.  We  might  call  them  generally  "  Atabians,"  as  the  Chaldee  does.  **  Here,"  says  Dr.  Vincent,  **  upon 
opening  the  oldest  mstory  in  the  world,  we  find  the  Ishmaelites  from  Gilead  conducting  a  caravan  loaded  with  the 
roices  of  India,  the  balsam  and  myrrh  of  Hadramaut ;  and  in  the  regular  course  of  their  traffic  proceeding  to  Eg^pt 
for  a  market.  The  date  of  this  transaction  is  more  than  seventeen  centuries  before  the  Christian  era,  and  notwith- 
standing its  antiquity,  it  has  all  the  genuine  features  of  a  caravan  crossing  the  Desert  at  the  present  hour."  (Com- 
merce and  Navigation  of  the  Ancients,  voL  ii  p.  26*i).  We  cannot  at  this  moment  enter  into  the  <|uestion,  whidi  Dr. 
Vincent  assumes,  that  the  Arabians  had  already  become  the  medium  of  communication  between  India  and  Egypt  As 
the  subject  divides  itself  into  two  parts,  the  commerce  of  Uie  Arabians  and  that  of  the  Ejg^tians,  we  post^ne  the 
former,  and  confine  ourselves  to  a  few  remarks  on  the  latter.  Dr.  Vincent  calls  the  Egyptians,  with  great  propriety, 
the  Chinese  of  antiquity ;  and  the  analogy  between  the  two  people  might  form  a  subject  for  very  interesting  discussion. 
In  the  pr^nt  text  we  see  a  caravan  of  foreigners  proceeding  to  ]^[ypt,  their  camels  laden  with  articles  of  luxury ; 
whence  it  is  an  obvious  inference  that  Egypt  had  then  become  what  it  is  always  recorded  to  have  been,  the  centre  of  a 
most  extensive  land  commerce: — the  great  emporium  to  which  the  merchants  brought  gold,  ivory,  and  slaves  from 
Ethiopia,  incense^  from^  Arabia,  spices  from  India,  and  wine  fromPhouicia  and. Greece:  for  which  Egypt  gave  in 
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exchanK«  its  corn,  its  manufactures  of  fine  linen,  its  robes,  and  its  carpets.  In  after^times,  the  merchants  of  the 
west,  of  Greece  and  Rome,  resorted  to  Egypt  for  its  own  products,  and  tor  the  goods  brought  thither  by  the  oriental 
merchants.  But  none  of  this  was  done  by  Egyptians  themselves.  We  never,  either  in  ancient  or  modem  times,  read  of 
Egyptian  caravans.  This  doubtless  arose  in  a  great  degree  from  the  aversion  which  (in  common  with  all  people  who 
observe  a  certain  diet  and  mode  of  life  prescribed  by  religion)  they  entertained  to  any  intercourse  with  stran^rs,  and 
which  reminds  us  continually  of  the  restrictive  poliqr  of  the  Japanese  in  some  respects,  and  of  the  religious  pre- 
judices of  Hindoos  and  strict  Mohammedans.  Tnus,  it  was  a  maxim  among  the  Egyptians  not  to  leave  their  own 
couiitry,  and  we  have  ample  evidence  that  they  rarely  did  so,  except  in  attendance  upon  the  wars  and  expeditions  of 
their  sovereigns,  even  when  their  restrictive  pobcy  and  peculiar  customs  became  relaxed  under  the  Greek  and  Boman 
rulers  of  the  country.  «  They  waited,"*  says  Goguet,  after  Strabo,  <*  till  other  nations  brought  them  the  things  they 
stood  in  need  of,  and  the]^  did  this  with  the  more  tran^uillibr,  as  the  great  fertility  of  their  country  in  those  times  left 
them  few  things  to  desire.  It  is  not  at  all  surpiismg  that  a  people  of  such  principles  did  not  a^ply  themselves  to 
naTijgation  untU  very  late.**  Besides,  the  E^ptians  had  a  reUg^ous  aversion  to  the  sea,  and  consideired  all  those  as 
unpious  and  degraded  who  embarked  upon  it.  The  sea  was,  in  their  view,  an  emblem  of  the  evil  being  (Typhon), 
the  implacable  enemy  of  Osiris ;  and  the  aversion  of  the  priests  in  particular  was  so  strong,  that  they  carefully 
kept  marineis  at  a  distance,  even  when  the  rest  of  the  nation  began  to  pay  some  attention  to  sea-a£&irs.  But 
besides  their  religious  hatred  to  the  sea,  and  political  aversion  to  strangers,  other  causes  concuned  in  preventing  the 
cultivation  of  maritime  commerce  by  the  Egyptians.  The  countiy  produces  no  wood  suitable  for  the  construction 
of  vessels.  Therefore,  when  the  later  Egyptians  and  the  Greek  sovereigns  began  to  attmd  to  navigation,  they  could  not 
fit  out  a  fleet  till  they  had  obtained  a  command  over  the  forests  of  PhcBuicia,  which  gave  occasion  to  bloody  wars 
hehreen  the  Ptolemies  and  the  Seleucids  for  the  possession  of  those  coimtries.  The  unhealthiness  of  the  Egyptian 
coast,  and  the  paucity  of  good  harbours,  may  also  be  numbered  among  the  circumstances  which  operated,  with  otners, 
in  preventing  attention  to  maritime  affairs.  Moreover,  all  the  nations  who  in  those  times  traded  m  the  Mediterranean 
were  also  pirates,  who  made  it  a  particular  branch  of  their  business  to  kidnap  men  from  the  coasts ;  and  it  was  there- 
fore natural  that  a  people  who  had  no  vessels  with  which  to  oppose  them  or  retaliate  upon  them,  should  allow  them  no 
pretence  to  land  upon  their  shores. 

The  indifierence  of  the  Egyptians  to  foreign  commerce  is  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  they  abandoned  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  Hed  Sea  to  whatever  people  cared  to  exercise  it.  They  alloweid  the  Phmnirians,  the  Edomites,  the  Jews, 
the  Syrians,  successively,  to  have  fleets  there  and  maritime  stations  on  its  shores.  It  was  not  until  towards  the  termi- 
nation of  the  national  independence  that  the  sovereigns  of  Egypt  began  to  turn  their  attention  to  such  matters.  The 
paxts  of  Lower  Efypt  were  ultimately  opened  to  the  Phonicians  and  Greeks,  by  Psammeticus,  about  658  years  b.c. 
His  son,  Necho,  for  the  oiirpose  of  facilitating  commerce,  attempted  to  unite  the  Mediterranean  and  Red  Sea,  by 
means  of  a  canal  from  the  r^ile ;  but  desisted  after  having  lost  100,000  workmen.  Thb  work  was  completed  by  the 
Persians,  but  turned  out  to  be  of  little  practical  benefit,  either  from  the  failure  of  the  eastern  channel  of  the  Nue,  or 
from  bein^  choked  by  the  sands  drifted  from  the  desert.  Failing  in  this  project,  Necho  contrived  to  pay  great  attention 
to  navigation.  He  caused  ships  to  be  built  both  on  the  Mediterranean  and  Red  Sea,  and  interested  himsdf  in  maritime 
discovery,  with  a  view  to  the  extension  of  the  commercial  relations  of  Egypt.  He  sent  on  a  voyage  of  discovery  those 
Phoenician  marineis  who  effected  the  famous  circumnavigation  of  Africa,  sailing  from  the  Red  Sea,  and,  after  doubling 
the  Cape  of  Gtood  Hope,  returning  by  the  Mediterranean.  The  maritime  newer  of  Egypt  increased  thenceforward,  the 
clearest  proof  of  which  may  be  found  in  the  fact,  that  in  the  reign  of  Necho's  grandson,  Apries,  the  Egyptian  fleet 
ventured  to  give  battle,  and  actually  defeated  so  experienc&l  a  naval  power  as  that  of  the  Phoenicians.  The  race  of 
sailors  which  arose  were,  however,  considered  as  the  lowest  and  most  impure  of  the  castes  into  which  the  Egyptian 
neople  were  divided.  In  the  next  reign,  that  of  Amasis,  the  sacred  Nile  was  at  last  opened  to  the  foreign  merchants. 
Naucratis,  a  city  of  Lower  Egypt,  on  ttie  Canopean  arm  of  the  Nile,  near  the  site  afterwards  occupied  by  Alexandria, 
was  assigned  to  such  Greek  traders  as  chose  to  settle  in  Egypt.  The  commercial  states  of  Greece  were  also  permitted 
to  found  temples  or  sanctuaries,  in  certain  places,  for  the  accommodation  of  their  travelling  merchants,  and  which 
might  also  serve  as  staples  and  marts  for  the  merchandise  which  they  should  send  into  Egypt.  This  concession  was 
found  to  have  a  most  favourable  operation  upon  the  prosperity  of  Egypt,  and  in  its  ultimate  consequences  combined 
with  other  causes  in  woridng  a  great  change  in  the  character  and  habits  of  the  population,  which  thenceforward 
became  progressively  modified  by  an  infusion  of  Greek  manners  and  ideas.  Such  concessions  were  not  in  the  fint 
inst&ce  made  without  limitations.  The  Greeks  were  obliged  to  enter  the  Canopean  branch  of  the  Nile,  and  were 
required  to  land  at  Naucratis.  If  by  any  accident  a  ship  entered  at  any  other  mouth  of  the  river  it  was  detained,  and 
the  captain  was  obliged  to  swear  that  he  had  been  compelled  to  enter  against  his  will.  He  was  then  compelled  to 
sail  back  for  Naucratis ;  and  if  this  was  prevented  by  the  winds,  he  was  required  to  discharge  his  cargo,  and  to^  send 
it  roimd  the  Delta  (more  inland)  in  the  small  vessels  in  which  the  Esryptians  navigated  the  Nile.  This  restriction 
must  have  ceased  soon  after,  when  the  country  was  subdued  by  the  Persians,  and  all  the  mouths  of  the  Nile  wers 
equally  thrown  open.  Its  subjection  to  the  Persians  does  not  seem  to  have  materially  interfered  with  the  growinsr  ina- 
ritime  commerce  of  Egypt  But  Herodotus,  who  was  there  in  this  period,  remarks  on  the  characteristic  sing^ularity 
which  the  Egyptians  had  carried  into  their  marine  and  trade.  Their  ships  were  built  and  armed  afler  a  fashion  quHe 
different  from  that  observed  by  other  nations,  and  their  rigging  and  cordage  was  arranged  in  a  manner  that  appeared 
very  singular  and  fantastic  to  the  Greeks. 

After  all,  the  Egyptians  were  not  themselves  a  people  addicted  to  maritime  commerce.  The  Greek  rulers  of 
Egypt  indeed  chan^od  the  entire  system  of  Egyptian  trade,  and  the  new  capital,  Alexandria,  became  the  first  mart  of 
the  worid,  while  Uie  ancient  inland  capitals,  which  had  arisen  under  the  former  system,  sunk  into  insigfnificance.  But 
it  was  the  Greeks  of  Egypt,  not  the  Efiryptians,  who  did  this.  *'  They  became,**  says  Dr.  Vincent,  "  the  carriers  of  the 
Mediterranean,  as  well  as  the  agents,  factors,  and  importers  of  Oriental  produce:  and  so  wise  was  the  new  policy,  and 
so  deep  had  it  taken  root,  that  Uie  Romans,  upon  the  subjection  of  Egypt,  found  it  more  expedient  to  leave  Alexandria 
in  possession  of  its  privileges,  than  to  alter  the  course  of  trade,  or  occupy  it  themselves."  (The  facts  combined  in  this 
sketch  of  Egyptian  trade,  &c.,  have  been  drawn  from  the  works  of  Vincent,  Heersn,  Reynier,  Goguet,  Rennel,  and 
Hales.) 

—  «  Spietrf,**  Necotk,  Heb.— As  the  Septuag;int  renders  this  word  by  ^vfumfutrm,  and  the  Syriac  by  one  which  is 
only  ^nrnn,  **  resin,"  in  Syriac  characters,  we  are  induced  to  think  that  some  resinous  production  is  here  meant,  which  was 
either  obtained  from  a  species  of  pine,  or  of  the  terebinth  tree.  That  which  is  called  frankincense,  and  used  for  fummg 
or  incense  in  the  Catholic  chapels,  is  obtained  from  a  species  of  fir.  The  necoth,  therefore,  may  have  been  of  the  same 
nature,  and  employed  for  the  purpose  of  a  grateful  fumigation,  as  the  frankincense  of  our  shops.  In  the  note  on  chap, 
rviii.  1,  we  observed  that  the  Tereifinthut,  or  Pistada  TereUnihut,  yields  the  best  Venice  turpentine,  which  is  resin  m  a 
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Uqnid  state ;  but  Belon,  in  his  work  on  '  Rarities/  menUons  arenne  dure  as  the  production  also  of  this  ^,  which 
leems  likely  to  have  been  the  identical  necoth  before  us.  (See  howerer  the  note  on  Exod.  xxx.  23.)  The  Holy  Limd 
was  remarkable  for  the  excellence  of  its  terebinth  trees.  There  is  a  great  diversity  among  nwns  m  respect  of  th« 
GuaUty,  as  depending  upon  the  nature,  health,  and  situation  of  the  trees  which  respectively  afford  them. 

"  BalmT  neriy  Heb.,  is  the  famous  resin  obtained  from  the  Baltamodendran  Gtleadense,  or  balm  of  Gilead  tree,  which 
was  a  native  of  and  ahnost  peculiarto  the  land  of  Judaa.  It  is  related  to  the  terebinth  and  other  trees,  which  are  noted 
for  the  fraerant »  gums''  wEch  theyyield.  A  smaU  piece  of  this  resm  is  said  byTheophrastus  to  be  so  odwnferous  that 
it  filled  a  Sige  space  with  its  perfume.  The  author  just  quoted  informs  us  it  was  reported  m  his  Ume  that  only  two 
enclosures  of  smaU  extent  were  known  to  produce  this  tree,  which  were  m  some  part  of  Syria— r.  »  fisc?^af^  ^mjms 
ukf  U  rS  avXmu  r!f  ^iii  ^i*mf.  Bruce  describes  it,  however,  as  growmg  m  Arab,  and  all  atong  the  coart  of  Babel- 
manda  The  bahwim  of  Gilead  is  about  fourteen  feet  hieh,  with  diverging  branchy  ^at  heta  leaves  at  their  wrtre- 
mities.  These  leaves  are  pennate  or  winged,  like  those  of  the  terebinth,  and  evergreen  m  thmr  duration.  The  fruit  is  a 
berry,  or  rather  a  drupe,  of  an  egg-shape,  marked  with  four  seams,  and  with  two  cells.  The  kaia/ot  the  Arabians  is 
affbrded  by  a  species  S  this  genus,  as  is  also  the  kafal.    They  are  both  of  them  odoriferous  resins,  very  famous  m  the 

"Mvrrh*  Lot,  Heb.— It  has  been  recently  asceiteined  that  the  myrrh  is  obtained  from  a  species  of  Baiiamodendron 
which  is  very  much  allied  to  the  BaUamodendron  kataf,  and  its  resin  is  now  called  BaUamodendronmyrrha.  It  is 
a  native  of  Arabia,  where  it  forms  stunted  groves,  which  are  mterminffled  with  species  of  acacia,  monnga,  &c.    The 


^^M>^  „**«  —v.  w,«.  greatly  i~„ „         .  .  n  /        j    j  - 

Ttrebinihacem  of  Jussieu  and  Decandolle,  and  two  of  them  appertam  to  one  genus,  Baltamodendrm. 


CHAPTER  XXXVIII. 

1  Judah  begetteth  Er,  Onan,  and  Shelah.  6  Er 
marrieth  Tamar.  8  The  trespass  of  Onan,  1 1 
Tamar  stayeth  for  Shelah.  13  She  deceiveth 
Judah,   27  She  oeareth  twins,  Pharez  and  Zarah, 

And  it  came  to  pass  at  that  time,  that  Judah 
went  down  &om  his  brethren,  and  turned  in 
to  a  certain  Adullamite,  whose  name  was 
Hirah. 

2  And  Judah  saw  there  a  daughter  of  a 
certain  Canaanite,  whose  name  was  *  Shuah; 
and  he  took  her,  and  went  in  unto  her. 

3  And  she  conceived,  and  bare  a  son ;  and 
he  called  his  name  Er. 

4  'And  she  conceived  again,  and  bare  a 
son ;  and  she  called  his  name  Onan. 

5  And  she  yet  a^n  conceived,  and  bare 
a  son ;  and  called  his  name  Shelah :  and  he 
was  at  Chezib,  when  she  bare  him. 

6  And  Judah  took  a  wife  for  Er  his 
firstborn,  whose  name  was  Tamar. 

7  And  'Er,  Judah*s  firstborn,  was  wicked 
in  the  sight  of  the  Lord;  and  the  Lord 
slew  him. 

8  And  Judah  said  unto  Onan,  Go  in  unto 
thy  brother's  wife,  and  marry  her,  and  raise 
up  seed  to  thy  brother. 

9  And  Onan  knew  that  the  seed  should 
not  be  his;  and  it  came  to  pass,  when  he 
went  in  unto  his  brother's  wife,  that  he  spilled 
it  on  the  groimd,  lest  that  he  should  give 
seed  to  his  brother. 

10  And  the  thing  which  he  did  ^displeased 
the  Lord  :  wherefore  he  slew  him  also. 

11  Then  said  Judah  to  Tamar  his  daugh- 
ter in  law,  Bemain  a  widow  at  thy  father's 
house,  tin  Shelah  my  son  be  grown :  for  he 


said,  Lest  peradventure  he  die  also,  as  his 
brethren  did.  And  Tamar  went  and  dwelt 
in  her  father's  house. 

12  ^  And  *  in  process  of  time  the  dauffhtcr 
of  Shuah  Judah^s  wife  died;  and  Judan  was 
comforted,  and  went  up  unto  his  sheep- 
shearers  to  Timnath,  he  and  his  friend  Hirah 
the  AduUamite. 

13  And  it  was  told  Tamar,  saying.  Behold 
thy  fkther  in  law  goeth  up  to  Timnath  to 
shear  his  sheep. 

14  And  she  put  her  widow's  ffarments  oflF 
from  her,  and  covered  her  with  a  vail,  and 
wrapped  herself,  and  sat  in  an  •  open  place, 
widen  is  by  the  way  to  Timnatn;  for  she 
saw  that  Shelah  was  mrown,  and  she  was  not 
given  unto  him  to  wife. 

15  When  Judah  saw  her,  he  thought  her 
to  be  an  harlot ;  because  she  had  covered  her 
face.  • 

16  And  he  turned  unto  her  by  the  way, 
and  said.  Go  to,  I  pray  thee,  let  me  conle  m 
unto  thee ;  (for  he  knew  not  that  she  was 
his  daughter  in  law.)  And  she  said,  What 
wilt  thou  give  me,  that  thou  mayest  come  in 
unto  me  ? 

17  And  he  said,  I  will  send  thee  'a  kid 
from  the  flock.  And  she  said.  Wilt  thou 
give  me  a  pledge,  till  thou  send  it  ? 

18  And  he  said.  What  pledge  shall  I  give 
thee  ?  And  she  said.  Thy  si^et,  and  thy 
bracelets,  and  thy  staff  that  t^  m  thine  hand. 
And  he  gave  it  ner,  and  came  in  unto  her, 
and  she  conceived  by  him. 

19  And  she  arose,  and  went  away,  and  laid 
by  her  vail  from  her,  and  put  on  the  garments 
or  her  widowhood. 


>  1  ChioD.  8. 8.        •  Num.  9$.  19.        *  Nora.  96. 19.        «  Heb.  wu  evil  in  the  eyet  of  the  LOftD.       •  Heb.  the  doj/i  were  muttipked. 
*  Heb.  the  door  o/esfoi,  or,  o/Enafim        7  Heb.  a  kii  of  the  goats. 
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20  And  Judah  sent  the  kid  by  the  hand 
of  his  friend  the  Adullamite>  to  receive  his 

f)Iedm  from  the  woman's  hand:   but  he 
bund  Her  not 

21  Then  he  asked  the  men  of  that  place, 
saying.  Where  a>  the  harlot,  that  was  'openly 
by  the  way  side  ?  And  they  said.  There  was 
no  harlot  in  this  place. 

22  And  he  returned  to  Judah,  and  said,  I 
cannot  find  her;  and  also  the  men  of  the 
place  said,  that  there  was  no  harlot  in  this 
place. 

23  And  Judah, said.  Let  her  take  it  to 
her,  lest  we  'be  shamed :  behold,  I  sent  tlus 
kid,  and  thou  hast  not  found  her. 

24  %  And  it  came  to  pass  about  three 
months  after,  that  it  was  told  Judah,  saying, 
Tamar  thy  daughter  in  law  hath  played  the 
harlot ;  and  also,  behold,  she  is  with  child  by 
whoredom.  And  Judah  said.  Bring  her 
forth,  and  let  her  be  burnt 

25  When  she  was  brought  forth,  she  sent 
to  her  father  in  law,  saymg.  By  the  man. 


whose  these  are,  am  I  with  child :  and  she 
said.  Discern,  I  pray  thee,  whose  are  these, 
the  signet,  and  bracelets,  and  staff. 

26  And  Judah  acknowledged  them,  and 
said.  She  hath  been  more  rignteous  than  I ; 
because  that  I  gave  her  not  to  Shelah  my 
son.     And  he  knew  her  again  no  more. 

27  %  And  it  came  to  pass,  in  the  time  of 
her  travail,  that,  behola,  twins  were  in  her 
womb. 

28  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  she  tra- 
vailed, that  the  one  put  out  his  hand :  and 
the  midwife  took  and  bound  upon  his  hand 
a  scarlet  thread,  saying.  This  came  out 
first. 

29  And  it  came  to  pass,  as  he  drew  back 
his  hand,  that,  behold,  nis  brother  came  out : 
and  she  said,  *•  How  hast  thou  broken  forth  ? 
this  breach  be  upon  thee  :  therefore  his 
name  was  called  "I^harez". 

30  And  afterward  came  out  his  brother, 
that  had  the  scarlet  thread  upon  his  hand: 
and  his  name  was  called  Zarah. 


•OT,iMBM^im. 


*  Heb.  teeome  a  eoatmint,      i^  Or,  n^kereftrrehaUihou  wuide  tliif  Ureaeh  agakst  theef 
»lClinMi.8.4.   Matfh.l.a 


>i  ThAtii,a6rMeft. 


24  <^  Brinff  ker  forik,  and  M  her  he  burmi/'-'-TheK  are  two  points  that  attract  our  attention  in  this  text :  one  is  the 
power  which  Jndah  possessed  to  pronounce  such  a  sentence  on  a  member  of  his  family ;  and  the  other,  the  j)unish- 
ment  proposed  to  be  inflicted.  In  the  former  we  have  an  instance  of  the  power  which  a  father,  in  those  primitier 
times,  possessed  in  his  own  family.  He  was  not  only  its  chief,  but  its  legislator  and  judee,  with  the  power  of  life  and 
death  in  his  hands.  The  same  usage  mi^  be  traced  in  other  countries  and  times.  Homer  and  Plato  equally  bear 
witness  to  its  existence  in  early  Greece.  Usesar  states,  that  amon^  the  Gauls  the  fathers  were  sovereigns  in  their  own 
houses ;  having  the  power  of  life  and  death  over  their  women,  their  children,  and  their  slaves.  In  China,  at  the  pre- 
sent day,  fathers  govern  their  families  with  despotic  power ;  and.  in  other  countries  of  Asia,  the  paternal  authority 
exists  under  various  modifications  and  forms,  which  enable  us  to  discover  the  extent  to  which  it  was  formerly  carried 
even  in  those  parts  in  which  its  ancient  absoluteness  has  in  the  course  of  time  been  mitigated.  The  careful  observance 
of  the  institutions  and  practices  of  the  East,  including  those  of  the  Bible,  will  not  fail  to  discover  a  great  number, 
which,  although  they  may  not,  in  the  first  instance,  appear  to  have  much  connexion  with  the  subject,  must  have  origi- 
nated in  times  when  the  parent  possessed  the  most  unbounded  power  over  his  children*  Gojapiet  Q  Orieine  des  Lois  *) 
well  observes,  that  the  monarchical  form  of  government  was  formed  on  the  model  of  the  patriarchal  authority  which  a 
father  possessed  over  his  own  household ;  but  with  this  difference,  that  the  power  of  the  first  sovereigns  was  less 
despotic  than  that  of  a  jparent.  The  existence  of  such  a  form  of  power  in  the  head  of  a  family  naturally  suggested 
a  similar  form  of  authority  for  the  rule  of  a  nation.  Accordingly,  we  find  that  the  original  form  of  government  was 
eveiywhere  monarchical.  This  account  of  its  origin  is  so  undoubted  as  to  need  no  support ;  but  may  we  not  consider 
it  indicated  in  the  combination  of  paternity  and  royalty  in  the  titular  denomination  of  tne  kings  of  derar  ?  The  name 
"Abimelech"  CpD-^^l^)  is  easUy  resolved  into  its  elements';  Ab,  with  the  aflftx  t,  means  "my  father,"  and  melech, 
''king;''  so  that  the  whole  signifies  '' my  father-king,"  or  ''my  father  the  king;"  and  was  probably  the  title  by 
which  the  kings  of  Gerar  were  commonly  accosted.  "Di^  original  form  of  this  government  may  still  perhaps  be  found 
in  the  East— in  Persia,  for  instance— where  the  sovereign  possesses  the  most  unquestioned  power  of  life  and  death  over 
all  those  who,  in  a  very  large  sense,  may  be  considered  to  compose  his  household — that  is,  not  only  over  his  women, 
children,  and  slaves,  but  also  over  those  who  are  in  the  service  of  government,  from  the  first  minister  of  state  to  the 
humblest  beater  of  carpets.  But  beyond  this  limit  his  power  over  the  lives  of  his  subjects  is  more  restricted :  for  persons 
not  within  it,  can  only  legally  be  punuhed  after  a  trial  before  the  proper  tribunals.  It  is  true  that  this  limit  is  not 
always  distinctly  observed  by  the  kings ;  but  this  is  the  theory  of  their  government,  and  those  sovereigns  who  wish  for 
the  good  opinion  of  their  people  are  rather  careful  to  observe  it. 

On  the  second  point  which  the  text  brings  under  our  notice,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  crime  of  Tamar  was  adultery, 
she  being  considered  the  wife  of  Shelah  aUhough  the  marriage  had  not  yet  taken  full  effect.  The  punishments  for  this 
crime  wul  be  illustrated  in  the  note  to  Levit  xx.  10.  The  present  text  affords  the  earliest  notice  of  the  practice  of 
burning  certain  criminals  alive.  This  cruel  punishment  has  prevailed  more  or  less  in  all  nations.  The  law  of  Moses 
assi^  this  form  of  punishment  in  two  instances  (Lev.  xx.  14,  and  xxL  9).  Many  ages  after,  we  find  this  punishment 
inflicted  by  the  Babylonians  (Jer.  xxix.  22,  and  Dan.  iii.  6).  In  the  instance  of  Snadrach,  Meshach,  and  Abednego 
it  was  inflicted  for  alleged  disrespect  to  the  idols  of  the  coimtry :  and,  altogether,  it  is  a  punishment  that  seems  to 
have  been  more  peculiarly  applied  to  ofibnces  of  a  religious  character.  In  Europe,  religious  opinions  considered 
erroneous  were  thus  punished  by  all  parties ;  as  was  also  witchcraft.  It  was  also  in  the  list  of  Roman  punishments. 
The  ancient  Gauls  and  Britons  burnt  criminals  and  others  alive,  in  honour  of  the  gods,  in  large  numbers  at  a  time.  It 
■eems  now  disused  almost  everywhere  as  an  ordinary  punishment. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIX* 


\  Joseph  advanced  in  PoHphar's  hoUH.  1  He  re* 
sisteth  hie  tnistrese'^  temptation,  13  He  is/alselv 
accused,  20  He  is  cast  tn  prison.  21  God  is  with 
him  there. 

And  Joseph  was  brought  down  to  Egypt ; 
and  Potiphar,  an  officer  of  Pharaoh^  cap- 
tain of  the  ^ard,  ail  Egyptian,  bought  him 
of  the  hanos  of  the  Ishmeelites,  which  had 
brought  him  down  thither. 

2  And  the  Lord  was  with  Joseph^  and  he 
was  a  prosperous  man ;  and  he  was  in  the 
house  of  his  master  the  Egyptian. 

3  And  his  master  saw  that  the  Lord  was 
with  him>  and  that  the  Lord  made  all  that 
he  did  to  prosper  in  his  hand. 

4  And  Joseph  found  ffrace  in  his  sights 
and  he  served  nim :  and  he  made  him  over- 
seer over  his  house,  and  all  that  he  had  he 
put  into  his  hand. 

5  And  it  came  to  pass  firom  the  time  that 
he  had  made  him  overseer  in  his  house,  and 
over  all  that  he  had,  that  the  Lord  blessed 
the  Egyptian*8  house  for  Joseph's  sake ;  and 
the  blessing  of  the  Lord  was  upon  all  that 
he  had  in  the  house,  and  in  the  field. 

6  And  he  left  all  that  he  had  in  Joseph's 
hand;  and  he  knew  not  ought  he  had,  save 
the  bread  which  he  did  ^at.  And  Joseph 
was  a  goodly  person,  and  well  favoured. 

7  1[  And  it  came  to  pass  after  these 
things,  that  his  master's  wife  cast  her  eyes 
upon  Joseph;  and  she  said.  Lie  with  me. 

8  But  he  refused,  and  said  unto  his  mas- 
ter's wiffe.  Behold,  my  master  wotteth  not 
what  is  with  me  in  tne  house,  and  he  hath 
committed  all  that  he  hath  to  my  hand ; 

9  There  is  nonejgreater  in  this  house  than 
I;  neither  hath  he  kept  back  any  thing 
from  me  but  thee,  because  thou  art  his  wife : 
how  then  can  t  do  this  great  wickedness^ 
and  sin  a^wist  God  ? 

10  And  it  came  to  pasd,  as  she  spake  to 
Joseph  day  by  day,  that  he  hearkened  not 
unto  her,  to  he  by  her,  or  to  be  witti  her. 

11  And  it  came  to  pass  about  this  time, 
that  Joseph  went  into  the  house  to  do  his 


business ;  and  there  was  none  of  the  men  of 
the  house  there  within. 

12  And  she  caught  him  by  his  garment, 
saying.  Lie  with  me :  and  he  left  his  gar- 
ment in  her  hand,  and  fled,  and  got  nim 
out 

13  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  she  saw 
that  he  had  left  his  garment  in  her  hand, 
and  was  fled  forth, 

14  That  she  called  imto  the  men  of  her 
house,  and  spake  unto  them,  saying,  See,  he 
hath  brought  in  an  Hebrew  unto  us  to  mock 
us ;  he  came  in  imto  me  to  lie  with  me,  and 
I  cried  with  a  *  loud  voice : 

15  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  h6  heard 
that  I  lifted  up  my  voice  and  cried,  that  he 
left  his  garment  with  me,  and  fled,  and  got 
him  out. 

16  And  she  laid  up  his  garment  by  her, 
until  his  lord  came  home. 

17  And  she  spake  unto  him  according  to 
these  words,  saying,  The  Hebrew  servant, 
which  thou  hast  brought  imto  us,  came  in 
unto  me  to  mock  me  : 

18  And  it  came  to  pass,  as  I  lifted  up  my 
voice  and  cried,  that  he  left  his  garment 
with  me,  and  fled  out 

19  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  his  master 
heard  the  words  of  his  wife,  which  she  spake 
unto  him,  saying.  After  this  manner  did  thy 
servant  to  me ;  that  his  wrath  was  kindled. 

20  And  Joseph's  master  took  him,  and 
put  him  into  the  prison,  a  place  where  the 
king's  prisoners  itere  bound:  and  he  was 
there  in  the  prison. 

21  %  But  the  Lord  was  with  Joseph,  and 
■  showed  him  mercy,  and  rave  him  favour  in 
the  sight  of  the  keeper  of  the  prison. 

22  And  the  keepet  of  the  prison  com- 
mitted to  Joseph's  hand  all  the  prisoners 
that  were  in  the  prison;  and  whatsoever 
they  did  there,  he  was  the  doer  of  it. 

23  The  keeper  of  the  prison  looked  not 
to  any  thitiff  that  was  uncter  his  hand ;  be- 
cause the  Lord  was  with  him,  and  that 
which  he  did,  the  Lord  made  it  to 
prosper. 


U^  great. 


«  nai,$gtmiedMMd»mMMhMm. 


Verae  20.  ^^otepKk  mailer  took  kkn,  and  put  him  into  the  priton,  a  pktce  wkert  the  kmgU  primmert  were  hmmd:*-^ 
Roynier  Q  Economie  Publique  et  Rurale  des  Egyptiens  *)  very  much  doubts  whether  slayery  existed  in  Egypt  pre- 
viously to  the  period  when  its  aiicient  institutious  came  to  be  in  a  great  decree  changed.  His  doubts  result  from 
the  difficulty  of  reconciling  the  existence  of  slaves  with  the  organization  of  the  Egyptians  imder  their  theocracy.  The 
kii^  and  the  sacerdotal  caste  were  the  only  persons  whose  circumstances  placed  Uiem  in  a  condition  to  possess  slaves  t 
and  it  is  known  that  they  considered  themselves  polluted  by  the  proximity  of  foreigners:  whence  he  argues,  that  the 
idea  of  slaves  bought  from  abroad,  to  be  employed  in  domertic  services,  is  excluded :  and  they  did  not  need  them  for 
the  cultivation  of  the  eround,  as  that  service  was  performed  gratuitously  by  the  labourers  who  held  the  lands  in  sub- 
ordinate possession.  The  instance  of  Joseph's  slavery  he  meets  by  observing,  that  the  domination  of  the  shepheid- 
kings  must  have  had  some  operation  in  mocuMng  the  peculiar  usages  of  the  Egyptians.  But  then,  again,  among  the 
£gn>tian  laws  cited  by  Diodorus,  one  inflicts  the  punishmentof  d^th  on  a  person  who  Uili  hit  ilave;  and  another 
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deeUie9  &  lereM  pqniBtwKWt  agftiatt  oatwlio  fiolaies  a  fretwomtiiyirbidi  iifiratoi  that  theft  vcre  fome  who  were  not 
free.  On  this  Bey  nier  remarks,  that  theie  laws  appear  to  have  been  promul^^ated  by  the  successors  of  P&ammeticus,  when 
new  customs  began  to  be  introduced,  and  the  conununications  of  the  Egyptuns  with  foreigners  became  more  open.  These 
remarks  are  interesting  for  the  illustrations  of  Egyptian  usajges  which  they  convey ;  but  we  cannot  admit  their  validity. 
This,  of  Joseph,  is  not  the  first  or  only  instance  or  slavenr  m  Egypt  which  the  &ble  mentions.  Indeed,  the  vsry  first 
notice  of  slaves  occurs  ip  connexion  with  that  country.  It  was  the  king  of  Egypt  who  gave  male  and  female  slaves  to 
Abraham ;  and  what  condition  other  than  slavery  was  that  into  which  the  descendants  of  Israel  ultimately  fell  in  that 
country?  Moreover,  the  very  text  before  us  indicates  the  remote  antiquity  of  that  most  just  law  which  protected  the 
life  of  the  slave  from  the  aneer  of  his  master.  Joseph's  master  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the  principal  lords  of 
Pharaoh's  court,  and  he  bdieved  that  his  slave  had  dealt  most  perfidiously  and  ungratefully  with  him,  acting  in  a 
way  which  of  all  others  was  most  calculated  to  provoke  indignation  and  summary  punishment.  Yet  we  read  of  no 
violence  that  he  committed  upon  his  slave.  He  sent  him  to  the  royal  prison,  apparently  with  the  intention  that,  after 
propter  trial  and  conviction,  he  should  receive  the  chastisement  which  the  law  aiuudma  to  his  oifence.  This  is  6ne  of 
the  instances  in  which  ve  seem  to  neieeive  the  ^v^ipice  which,  in  many  respects,  the  fCgyptiai^s  had  made  before  other 
nations  in  civilization.  U  u  ef^idepl  »|so,  firom  the  c^m  of  the  butler  and  b»ker,  thA^  fimpt}^  were  comuutted  to  prison 
until  their  o&oces  could  be  iavestiffatedi  and  iM>t  su^m^rily  punished  in  momwts  ut  h0j»t  tmd  anger.  The  laws 
of  E^pt  indeed  yiwrlniM  wen  the  (ing  &om  the  power  of  in^tiog  an  unjust  or  hMty  pijmgbweot.  We  read  of 
nothmg  like  thia  elaevhew  in  Genesis.  When  Judah  helieyed  that  his  da«^^teF%-Uiir  h«4  *' pli^ed  the  harlot," 
he  did  not  Asltorts  » imvmii  or  propose  investigatioi^,  M  md  at  ooce, ''  Mfhi^  bar  fo^  «fl4  \^%^^  burnt" 


1  The  Imikr  mid  bahsr  qf  Pharaoh  in  ftrUm^  4 
Jos^h  hath  chargfi  qf  them*  6  He  interpreteth 
their  dreaim»  20  They  come  to  pose  aecori/mg  to 
hie  interfreUtkon,  23  The  ingratitude  (tf^ihfi 
butler. 


kinir^ 


And  it  eimm  to  mtm  ftfter  tbase  things,  that 
the  butler  of  the  king  of  Egypt  and  hi* 
baker  bud  ofii^iddd  their  bra  um 
Egypt. 

2  And  Pliwnu:^  was  wfo^  M^nst  twa  ff 
his  ofl&mm,  Mainst  tb«  cbi^  of  the  butliers, 
andMiiwt  WB<j)i^of  t)MB  bskars. 

3  And  \m  put  ^kmm  in  ward  in  tb#  howm 
of  the  eaptete  nf  ti^  gnnrd^  intn  th^  fm(m, 
the  plaee  wbnff^  Josaph  mae  bound. 

4  And  ^ti»  ewgUmoitim gitard «l»«9irnd 
Joseph  witb  tii^m,  and  he  servnd  tbam^ 
and  they  continued  a  season  in  ward. 

5  ^  And  they  dreamed  a  dream  both  of 
them,  each  man  his  dream  in  one  night, 
each  man  according  to  the  interpretation  of 
his  dream,  the  butler  and  the  baker  of  the 
king  of  Egypt,  which  were  bound  in  th^e 
prison. 

6  And  Joseph  cajne  in  unto  them  in  the 
morning,  and  looked  upon  them,  and,  be- 
hold, they  were  sad. 

7  And  he  asked  Pliaraoh's  officers  that 
were  with  him  in  the  ward  oi  his  lord's 
house,  saying.  Wherefore  *  look  ye  so  sadly 
today?  ^  ^ 

8  And  tibyey  said  unto  him.  We  have 
dreaaied  a  dream,  and  there  is  no  interpreter 
of  it  And  Joseph  said  unto  them,  t)o  not 
interpretations  beJmg  to  God  ?  tell  me  thm, 
I  pay  you. 

9  And  <he  cirief  butler  told  his  dream  to 
Joseph,  and  said  to  him.  In  my  dream,  be- 
hold, a  vine  u^o^  befiure  me ; 

a  laktr,  er,  oook,      *  Or,  reckon  th§9,  and 


10  And  in  the  vine  m^re  ilnrna  Innnches : 
and  it  was  as  though  it  budd^d^  and  her 
blx>ss<ws  shot  fartix ;  and  ^  cluj»t^  thereof 
brought  forth  ripe  mnpM ; 

U  And  Pharaohs  c^  mti  fai  my  hand: 
and  I  took  the  gr»pm,  wd  {^^ssed  them 
into  Phsraoh's  enp,  and  I  ffi¥f^  th^  rap  into 
Pharaoh's  hand* 

}2  And  Joseph  said  unto  him.  This  is  the 
infa^retation  oi  it ;  The  thre^  brwiches  are 
thra<»dayK: 

}3  Yet  ymO^  ibm  dws  sbali  Pharaoh 
"lift  |tp  thinn  head,  and  rest!i»re  th^e  unto  thy 
phi^ :  4^  thou  shaU  de)iy^  Pharaoh's  cup 
mto  bis  hj»nd^  aft^  th^  toffum  wanner  when 
Umi  wMt  )m  bulinr. 

H  Iht  'tWnk  on  m#  when  it  shall  be 
mM  w^  An«;  Md  fk^m  kindness,  I  pray 
thee,  unto  me,  and  make  mention  of  me 
unto  Pharaoh,  and  bring  me  out  of 'this 
house : 

1 5  For  indeed  I  was  stolen  away  out  of  the 
land  of  the  Hebrews :  and  here  also  haye  I 
done  nothing  that  they  should  put  me  into 
the  dungeon. 

16  When  the  chief  baker  saw  that  the 
interpretation  was  good,  he  said  unto  Joseph, 
I  also  was  in  my  £eam,  and,  behold,  I  nad 
^ee  ^white  baskets  on  my  head: 

17  And  in  the  uppermost  baskd;  ^A^e  tMi# 
of  all  manner  of  'bakemeats  for  I'haraoh; 
and  the  birds  did  eat  them  out  of  the  basket 
upon  my  head. 

18  And  Joseph  answered  and  said.  This 
the  interpretation  thereof:   The  three 


p2 


baskets  are  tnree  days. 

}S  Yet  within  three  days  shall  Pharaoh 
lift  up  thy  head  from  off  thee,  and  shall  hang 
thee  on  a  tree;  and  the  birds  shall  eat  thy 
flesh  from  off  thee. 

4  Qt,fidl  ofhokh        *  PW)»  mMA^Fh^tmK  tht  work  ef 
take  thy  ofBcefrom  thet. 
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20  %  And  it  came  to  pass  the  third  day, 
which  was  Pharaoh's  birthday,  that  he  made 
a  feast  unto  all  his  servants :  and  he  'lifted 
up  the  head  of  the  chief  butler  and  of  the 
chief  baker  among  his  servd.nts. 

21  And  he  restored  the  chief  butler  unto 
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his  butlership  again;  and  he  gave  the  cup 
into  Pharaoh's  hand : 

22  But  he  hanged  the  chief  baker:  as 
Joseph  had  interpreted  to  them. 

23  %  Yet  did  not  the  chief  butler  remem- 
ber Joseph^  but  forgat  him. 


7  Or,  ridton^ 


JOSXPH  IMTBRPBBTIlfa  THB  DbBAMS  OF  TBJB  BUTLBB  AND  BaUB. — SpAQNOLBTTI* 


Verse  9.  '<  Behold,  a  vine  wot  before  mc."— Herodotus  says  that  the  cultare  of  the  vine  ir as  unknown  in  Egypt.  But  he  was 
certainly  mistaken ;  for  every  kind  of  evidence  concurs  to  confirm  the  statement  of  Scripture.  Indeed>  other  ancient  writers 
even  say  that  the  Egyptians  claim  for  their  Osiris  the  honour  of  heing  the  first  who  cultivated  the  vine,  and  extracted 
wine  from  its  fruit ;  and  Athenseus^  Straho^  Pliny^  and  Clement  of  Alexandria,  specify  districts  in  which  it  was  grown. 
Modem  travellers  stiU  find  the  vine  cultivated  m  some  places ;  and  vine-branches,  laden  with  ripe  grapes,  are  among 
the  ornaments  of  ancient  Egyptian  architecture.  Egyptian  paintings  also  have  been  found  representme  the  vintage, 
with  men  occupied  in  pressine  the  ripe  fruit  It  is,  nevertheless,  true  that  the  soil  of  Sg^t  is  not  generaUy  favourable 
to  the  culture  of  the  vine,  and  it  does  not  appear  that  it  throve  well  except  in  some  more  elevated  spots.  ^  Ihe  quantity 
of  wine  afibrded  by  the  vines  of  Egypt  was  so  small  that  wine  was  never,  as  in  Greece,  a  common  drink.  Beer  was 
the  ordinary  Ecryptian  beverage ;  not,  indeed,  what  we  call  by  that  name,  as  the  use  of  hops  was  not  known  in  ancient 
times ;  but  stiU,  a  fermented  drink,  prepared  from  barley.  l!ne  Eg^tians  assigned  the  honour  of  this  invention  also 
to  their  Osirb,  who,  as  they  state,  favoured  those  whose  land  would  not  produce  the  vine,  by  teaching  them  how  to 
obtain  from  barley  a  liquor  not  very  different  from  wine  in  odour  and  strength.  It  is  certain  that  the  use  of  beer  is 
only  less  ancient  than  that  of  wine.  The  earlier  origin  of  the  latter  is  accounted  for  by  the  g^reater  simplicity  of  its 
preparation,  which  is  such  that  the  discovexy  may  (as  the  Persians  taught)  have  been  accidental ;  whilst  it  is  difficult 
to  imagine  the  circumstances  which  could  have  suggested  to  people  of  primitive  times  the  idea  of  a  drink  prepared 
fh>m  barley.    (See  Reynier ;  Gk>guet ;  and  Heeren,  <  Politique  et  Commerce  des  Peuples  de  l'Antiquit6/  &c) 

11.  **  I  took  the  grapety  and  pretted  them  into  PharaohU  ctfp."— Wine  could  not  be  the  result  of  this  process ;  although, 
by  a  poetical  licence,  the  enressed  juice  of  the  grape  is  often  called  ^wine."  The  juice  was  no  doubt  mixed  with 
water,  forming  a  sherbet.  The  Orientals  are  still  very  fond  of  such  drinks,  formed  by  mixing  the  juices  of  fruits  with 
water.  Such  beverages  stand  to  them  in  the  place  of  fermented  or  distilled  drinks  to  Europeans.  This  drink  could 
not  be  intoxicating  ;  but  the  use  of  proper  wine — that  is,  a  fermented  and  intoxicating  drink — ^was  known  long  before, 
as  we  have  seen  in  the  respective  histories  of  Noah  and  Lot.  It  has  been  asserted  that  wine  was  forbidden  to  the 
Egyptians  bv  their  religion;  but  this  must  be  understood  with  some  important  limitations;  for  we  learn  from 
Herodotus,  that  the  people  were  allowed  to  drink  wine  at  certain  festivals,  and  that  the  privileged  class,  the  priesthood, 
were  only  interdicted  from  the  use  of  it  on  the  days  of  theii  Benrice  in  the  temple^  and  erea  on  those  days  they  were 
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only  lequirod  to  abttain  vmtil  ilieir  minutrationt  for  the  day  had  terminated.  There  was,  howeYer,  luch  a  diTenitr 
of  usages  in  the  different  nomes  or  provinces  of  ancient  Egypt,  that  wine  may  have  been  wholly  prohibited  in  some 
and  partially  allowed  in  others.  As  to  the  king,  it  is  perhaps  too  much  to  infer  that,  because  on  this  occasion  he 
drank  the  expressed  juice  of  the  giape,  he  never  drank  wine ;  but  it  is  remarkable,  in  connexion  with  this  statement, 
that,  according  to  Diodorus  Siculus,  the  king,  all  whose  movements  were  regulated  by  the  priests,  was  restricted  to  a 
certain  quantity  of  wine.    That  wine  was  not  entirely  disallowed  in  Egypt  seems  to  be  further  evinced  by  the  repie- 


furnished  with  their  choicest  wines  from  Sebenytus. 
and  368.) 


(See  Reynier,  p.  355-359 ;  and  Goguet,  tome  i.  p.  123,  et  aeq. 


CHAPTER  XLL 

1  PharaofCs  two  dreams.  25  Joseph  interpreteth 
them.  33  He  giveth  Phctraoh  counsel.  41  Joseph 
is  advanced.  50  He  begetteth  Manasseh  and 
Ephraim.    54  The  famine  beginneth. 

And  it  came  to  pass  at  the  end  of  two  full 

iears,  that  Pharaoh  dreamed :  and,  behold, 
e  stood  by  the  river. 

2  And,  behold,  there  came  up  out  of  the 
river  seven  well  favoured  kine  and  fatfleshed ; 
and  they  fed  in  a  meadow. 

3  And,  behold,  seven  other  kine  came  up 
after  them  out  of  the  river,  ilL  favoured  and 
leanfleshed ;  and  stood  by  the  other  kine  upon 
the  brink  of  the  river. 

4  And  the  ill  favoured  and  leanfleshed 
kine  did  eat  up  the  seven  well  favoured  and 
fat  kine.     So  Pharaoh  awoke. 

5  And  he  slept  and  dreamed  the  second 
time :  and,  behold,  seven  ears  of  com  came 
up  upon  one  stalk,  *rank  and  good. 

6  And,  behold,  seven  thin  ears  and  blasted 
with  the  east  wind  sprung  up  after  them. 

7  And  the  seven  thin  ears  devoured  the 
seven  rank  and  fiill  ears.  And  Pharaoh 
awoke,  and,  behold,  it  toas  a  dream. 

8  And  it  came  to  pass  in  the  morning  that 
his  spirit  was  trouoled;  and  he  sent  and 
callea  for  all  the  magicians  of  Egypt,  and  all 
the  wise  men  thereof:  and  I%araoh  told 
them  his  dream;  but  there  was  none  that 
could  interpret  them  unto  Pharaoh. 

9  %  Then  spake  the  chief  butler  unto 
Pharaoh,  saying,  I  do  remember  my  faults 
this  day: 

10  Pharaoh  was  wroth  with  his  servants, 
and  put  me  in  ward  in  the  captain  of  the 
guard's  house,  both  me  and  the  chief  baker : 

1 1  And  we  dreamed  a  dream  in  one  ni^ht, 
I  and  he ;  we  dreamed  each  man  accor£ng 
to  the  interpretation  of  his  dream. 

12  And  there  was  there  with  us  a  young 
man,  an  Hebrew,  servant  to  the  captain  of 
the  guard;  and  we  told  him,  and  he  'inter- 
preted to  us  our  dreams ;  to  each  man  ac- 
cording to  his  dream  he  did  interpret 


13  And  it  came  to  pass,  as  he  interpreted 
to  us,  so  it  was ;  me  he  restored  unto  mine 
o£Sce,  and  him  he  handed. 

14  ^  "  Then  Pharaon  sent  and  called  Jo- 
seph, and  they  ^brought  him  hastily  out  of  the 
dungeon :  and  he  shaved  AeWe/^  and  changed 
his  raiment,  and  came  in  unto  Pharaoh. 

15  And  Pharaoh  said  unto  Joseph,  I  have 
dreamed  a  dream,  and  there  is  none  that 
can  interpret  it:  and  I  have  heard  say  of 
thee,  that '  thou  canst  understand  a  dream  to 
interpret  it 

16  And  Joseph  answered  Pharaoh,  saying, 
//  is  not  in  me :  God  shall  give  Pharaoh  an 
answer  of  peace. 

17  And  Pharaoh  said  unto  Joseph,  In  my 
dream,  behold,  I  stood  upon  the  bank  of 
the  river : 

18  And,  behold,  there  came  up  out  of  the 
river  seven  kine, fatfleshed  and  well  favoured; 
and  they  fed  in  a  meadow : 

19  And,  behold,  seven  other  kine  came  up 
after  them,  poor  and  very  ill  favoured  and 
leanfleshed,  such  as  I  never  saw  in  all  the 
land  of  Efi;ypt  for  badness : 

20  Ana  the  lean  and  the  ill  favoured  kine 
did  eat  up  the  first  seven  fat  kine : 

21  And  when  they  had  'eaten  them  up,  it 
could  not  be  known  that  they  had  eaten 
them ;  but  they  were  still  ill  favoured,  as  at 
the  beginning.     So  I  awoke. 

22  And  I  saw  in  my  dream,  and,  behold, 
seven  ears  came  up  in  one  stalk,  full  and  good : 

23  And,  behold,  seven  ears,  ^withered, 
thin,  emd  blasted  with  the  east  wind,  sprung 
up  after  them : 

24  And  the  thin  ears  devoured  the  seven 
good  ears :  and  I  told  this  unto  the  magi- 
cians ;  but  there  was  none  that  could  declare 
it  to  me. 

25  %  And  Joseph  said  unto  Pharaoh,  The 
dream  of  Pharaoh  is  one :  God  hath  shewed 
Pharaoh  what  he  is  about  to'do. 

26  The  seven  good  kine  are  seven  years; 
and  the  seven  good  ears  are  seven  years :  the 
dream  is  one. 
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27  And  the  seven  tiun  and  ill  favoured 
kine  that  came  up  after  tliem  are  seven  years ; 
and  the  seven  empty  ears  blasted  with  the 
east  wind  shall  be  seven  years  of  famine. 

28  This  is  the  thing  which  I  have  spoken 
unto  Pliaraoh :  What  God  is  about  to  do  he 
sheweth  unto  Pharaoh. 

29  Behold,  there  come  seven  years  of  great 
plenty  throughout  all  the  land  of  Egypt; 

30  And  there  shall  arise  after  them  seven 
years  of  famine ;  and  all  the  plenty  shall  be 
forgotten  in  the  land  of  Egypt ;  and  the  fa- 
mine sliall  consume  the  land ; 

31  And  the  plenty  shall  not  be  known  in 
the  land  by  reason  of  that  famine  following ; 
for  it  shall  he  yery  ®  grievous. 

32  And  for  that  the  dream  was  doubled 
unto  Pharaoh  twice ;  it  is  because  the  thing 
is  ^established  by  God>  and  God  will  shortly 
brinff  it  to  pass. 

33  Now  therefore  let  Pharaoh  look  out  a 
man  discreet  and  vnae,  and  set  him  over  the 
land  of  Egypt 

34  Let  Jrnaraoh  do  this,  and  let  him  ap- 

Sdnt  "oflScers  over  the  land,  and  take  up  the 
th  part  of  the  land  of  Egypt  in  the  seven 
plenteous  years. 

35  And  let  them  gather  all  the  food  of 
those  good  years  that  come,  and  lay  up  com 
under  the  hand  of  Pharaoh,  and  let  them  keep 
food  in  the  cities. 

36  And  that  food  shall  be  for  store  to  the 
land  against  the  seven  years  of  famine,  which 
shall  be  in  the  land  of  Egypt ;  that  the  land 
^*  perish  not  through  the  famine. 

37  i[  And  the  thing  was  good  in  the  eyes  of 
Pharaoh,  and  in  the  eyes  of  all  his  servants. 

38  And  Pharaoh  said  unto  his  servants. 
Can  we  find  such  a  one  as  this  is,  a  man  in 
whom  the  Spirit  of  God  is  ? 

39  And  Pharaoh  said  unto  Joseph,  Foras- 
much as  God  hath  shewed  thee  aU  this,.  Mere 
is  none  so  discreet  and  wise  as  thou  art : 

40  *•  Thou  shalt  be  over  my  house,  and  ac- 
cording unto  thy  word  shall  all  my  people 
"  be  nned :  only  in  the  throne  will  I  be  greater 
than  thou. 

41  And  Pharaoh  said  unto  Joseph,  See,  I 
have  set  thee  over  all  the  land  of  Egypt. 

42  And  Pharaoh  took  ofiF  his  ring  from  his 
hand,  and  put  it  upon  Josephs  hand,  and 
arrayed  him  in.  vestures  of  **  fine  linen,  and 
put  a  gold  chain  about  his  neck ; 

43  And  he  made  him  to  ride  in  the  second 
chariot  which  he  had;  and  they  cried  before 


»  Heb. 


ih.  heaou.        *  Or,  prepared  of  Ood.         >®  Or.ootrcMrf. 
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him,  *'Bow  ^tfae  knee:  and  he  made  him 
ruler  over  all  the  land  of  Egypt. 

44  And  Pharaoh  said  unto  Joseph,  I  am 
Hiaraoh,  and  without  thee  shall  no  man  lift 
up  his  hand  or  foot  in  all  the  land  of  Egj^t. 

45  And  Pharaoh  called  Joseph's  name 
Zaphnath-paaneah;  and  he  ^ve  nim  to  wife 
Asenath  the  daughter  of  Poti-pherah  *^priest 
of  On.  And  Joseph  went  out  over  all  the 
land  of  Egypt. 

46  %  And  Joseph  was  thirty  years  old 
when  he  stood  before  Pharaoh  king  of  Egypt. 
And  Joseph  went  out  from  the  presence  of 
Pharaoh,  and  went  throughout  all  the  land 
of  Egypt 

47  And  in  the  seven  plenteous  years  the 
earth  brought  forth  by  handfuls. 

48  And  he  gathered  up  all  the  food  of  the 
seven  years,  which  were  in  the  land  of  Egypt, 
and  laid  up  the  food  in  the  cities :  the  n>od 
of  the  field,  which  was  round  about  every  city, 
laid  he  up  in  the  same. 

49  And  Joseph  gathered  com  as  the  sand 
of  the  sea,  very  much,  until  he  left  number- 
ing, for  it  was  without  number. 

50  %  "And  unto  Joseph  were  bom  two  sons 
before  the  years  of  famme  came,  which  Ase- 
nath the  daughter  of  Poti-pherah  *•  priest  of 
On  bare  unto  him. 

51  And  Joseph  called  the  name  of  the 
firstborn  ••  Manasseh :  For  God,  said  he,  hath 
made  me  forget  all  my  toil,  and  all  my  father  s 
house. 

52  And  the  name  of  the  second  called  he 
•*  Ephraim :  For  God  hath  caused  me  to  be 
fruitful  in  the  land  of  my  affliction. 

53  ^  And  the  seven  years  of  plenteousness, 
that  was  in  the  land  of  Egypt,  were  ended. 

54  "And  the  seven  years  of  dearth  began 
to  come,  according  as  Joseph  had  said :  and 
the  dearth  was  in  all  lands ;  but  in  all  the 
land  of  Egypt  there  was  bread. 

55  And  when  all  the  land  of  Egypt  waa 
famished,  the  people  cried  to  Pharaoh  for 
bread:  andPharaon  said  unto  all  the  Egyp- 
tians, Go  unto  Joseph;  what  he  saith  to  you, 
do. 

56  And  the  famine  was  over  all  the  face 
of  the  earth :  And  Joseph  opened  *•  all  the 
storehouses,  and  sold  unto  tne  Egyptians ; 
and  the  famine  waxed  sore  in  the  land  of 

57  And  all  countries  came  into  Egypt  to 
Joseph  for  to  buy  com;  because  that  the 
famine  was  so  sore  in  all  lands. 

11  Heb.  he  not  cut  ef,  »  Pial.  105.  SI.    1  Mac.  S.  63,    AeU  7. 10. 
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Ears  of  Cork* 


Vene  2.  '*  nere  ewm  yp  mdtf  iht  rtur  atMH  yytU  fa»imred  Atfie."— It  thould  be  obieiv«d,  as  indicated  hj  Bosen- 
miiller,  after  Clement  of  Alexandria,  that  the  ox,  in  the  symbolical  writings  of  the  Egyptians,  signifies  agriculture 
and  subsistence ;  and  the  river  Nile  being  by  its  inundations  the  exclusive  source  of  ferSIit^  in  Egypt,  the  emergence 
of  the  oxen  from  its  waters  renders  the  application  of  the  dream  obvious  when  the  clue  is  once  obtained ;  a^  its 
identity  with  the  other  dteam  also  becomes  apparent.  At  the  same  time,  the  action  of  "the  oxen  in  comine  up  out  of 
the  water  is  quite  natural,  and  such  as  Pharaoh  might  have  witnessed  every  day.  Animals  of  the  buffalo  kind  in  hot 
countries  seem  almost  amphibious ;  they  delight  to  stand,  for  hours  in  the  water,  with  their  bodies  immersed  except 
the  head ;  and  they  will  swim  the  most  broM  and  rapid  rivers  without  reluctance  or  difficulty.  This  may  be  often 
witnessed  in  the  Nile }  and  the  writer  has  also  seen  it  in  the  Tigris  and  other  rivers  of  Asia.  Dr.  A.  Clarke,  who  was  not 
aware  how  kine  could  be  represented  as  coming  up  out  of  the  river,  concludes  that  the  hippopotamus,  or  river-horse,  is 
intended. 

**  In  a  meach^,'*— The  TIH  'chu  is  elsewhere  (Job  viii  11)  translated  "flag;"  by  the  Septuagint,  B»wfiu§f:  but 
in  this  place,  as  not  knowing  a  proper  Gheek  word  for  it,  they  content  themselves  by  saying;  Iv  rf  £;^u,  whicn  is  the 
original  in  different  characters.  We  know  at  present  of  no  river-herb  which  has  so  fair  a  title  to  be  considered  as  the 
ae/im  as  the  WaXtfu^xxm  of  Theophrastus  and  the  Cypenu  eseuitntttt  of  the  modems.  The  genus  Cyperu*  is  distin- 
guished \iy  its  elegant  spikelets,  which  bear  a  row  of  scales  on  each  side,  wherein  the  seeds  are  concealed.  The  Cyperta 
€9cuienhtM  is  remarkable  for  the  edible  nature  of  its  roots,  which  are  in  tubercles  of  about  the  size  of  a  walnut ;  they 
contain  much  oil  and  starch,  and  were  eaten  in  the  days  of  Theophrastus,  as  T^mynfutrti,  or  sweetmeats.  He  tells  us 
that  every  part  of  the  plant  is  eaten  by  sheep  and  oxen.  He  speaks  also  of  a  different  ^d  which  grows  in  the  lakes 
and  marshes,  and  is  given  to  cattle  when  g^reen,  and  laid  up  in  a  state  of  drrness  as  winter  fodder.  It  was  given  them 
while  the]r  were  at  work  and  when  they  required  the  best  rood.  It  seems,  tnerefore,  that  tho  vision  represented  one  of 
the  best  kinds  of  pasturage,  if  not  the  veiy  oest,  for  the  cattle  of  Egypt. 

5.  "  Se»en  tart  oj  com  cawte  tip  upon  oni  itali/* — IL  de 
Lamarck  is  c^  opinion  that  severel  kinds  of  wheat,  which 
are  generally  looked  upon  by  botanists  as  distinct  species, 
are  all  of  them  only  varieties  of  the  TW/ietmt  kibermim*^ 
JjktnmtiM  or  winter  wheat.  And  when  we  consider  the 
varieties  that  arise  from  cultivation,  and  that  the  originals 
cannot  be  found  in  a  state  of  nature,  this  opinion  seems 
to  be  founded  upon  reason  and  analogy.  Nothiog  certain 
about  the  originiBl  country  of  the  wheat  is  known:  Sicily, 
Siberia,  and  Persia,  have  been  in  their  turn  pointed  out  as 
claimants,  but  without  any  unequivocal  evidence.  If  we 
were  to  suggest  Egjrpt  as  the  birth-place  of  the  wheat, 
we  should  not  perhaps  be  far  from  the  truth ;  since  the 
first  time  we  hear  of  it,  in  the  most  ancient  of  all  histo^ 
ries,  is  in  Eg]mt,  from  whence  the  cultivated  wheat  might 
have  extended  to  the  islands  of  the  Mediterranean,  and 
subsequently  to  Greece,  and  her  colonies  to  the  westward* 

The  terms  "rank**  and  '<  eood"  express  the  plumpness 
and  beauty  of  the  ears.  The  corresponding  word  fbr  the 
former  in  the  original  ii  «  fat''  (/ltin2l)>  end  is  after- 
wards explained,  m  verse  22,  by  "  full."  In  our  own  lan- 
guage, ''rank"  is  applied  to  a  plant  when  it  exhibits  an 
excessive  freeness  in  its  growth. 

6.  *' Blasted  with  the  east  wind:*  the  blighting  efibct 
which  a  *'  shrewd  and  eager  **  wind  has  upon  vegetation  is 
often  exemplified  among  us  in  early  spring.  Nothing  but 
observation  can  make  qs  sensible  of  the  wide  difierence 
between  a  sheltered  and  an  unsheltered  spot,  in  reference 
to  the  health  of  some  plants,  during  spring  and  autumn. 
In  Kamtchatka,  the  writer  of  this  note  has  often  seen  a 
plant  in  full  blossom  a  few  inches  from  the  snow.  Just 
under  tiie  brow  of  some  eminence,  in  a  little  recess,  ^  it 
seemed  to  enjoy  all  the  advantages  of  a  more  genial 
season,  simply  because  it  was  sheltered  from  the  wind, 
and  the  ab  about  it  was  tranquil. 

Compare  this  passage  with  verse  47,  where  it  is  said  that 
"  the  earth  brought  £rth  by  handfuls :"  by  which  we  are 
probably  to  understand  that  each  stalk,  m  the  plentiful 
years,  jModuced  as  much  com  as,  popularly  speaking,  the 
hand  could  grasp.  This,  or  even  more  than  this  produc- 
tiveness is  not  at  this  day  unusual  in  Egypt  Bir.  Jowett, 
in  his  <  Christian  Researches,'  states  tha^  when  in  Egypt, 
he  plucked  up  at  random  a  few  stalks  out  of  the  thick 
cornfields.  "We  counted  the  number  of  stalks  which 
sprouted  from  8in|fle  grains  of  seed,  carefully  pulling  to 
pieces  each  root,  m  order  to  see  that  it  was  oike  plant.  The  firit  had  seven  st&lks ;  the  next  three ;  then  eighteen ; 
then  fourteen.  Each  stalk  would  bear  an  ear.**  £ven  greater  numbers  than  these  are  mentioned  by  Dr.  Shaw,  and  still 
more  by  Pliny.  It  also  often  happens  that  one  of  the  stalks  will  bear  two  ears,  while  each  of  these  ears  will  shoot  out 
into  a  number  of  lesser  ears ;  alrording  a  most  plentiftil  increase. 

14.  ^' He  shaved  AjwM^^jf."— This  is  what  we  should  probably  do  on  a  similar  occasion;  but,  carefully  considered,  this 
is  one  of  many  passages  in  which  the  truth  of  the  Scnpture  narrative  is  attested  by  an  incidental  and  slight  allusion  to 
remarkable  customs,  which  no  mere  inventor  would  think  of  noticing,  or  notice  without  explaining.  Shaving  was  a  remark- 
able custom  of  the  Egyptians,  in  which  they  were  distinguishedfrom  other  oriental  nations,  who  carefully  cherished 
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the  beard,  and  regarded  tlie  loM  of  it  as  a  deep  disgrace.  Tliat  this  was  the  feeling  of  the  Hebrews  we  shall  frequently 
have  occasion  to  observe :  but  here  Josej^h  shaves  himself  in  conformity  with  an  Egyptian  usage,  of  which  this  passage 
conveys  the  earliest  intimation,  but  which  is  confirmed  not  only  by  the  subsequent  accounts  of  Greek  and  Roman 
writers,  but  by  the  ancient  sculptures  and  paintings  of  Egypt,  in  which  the  male  figure  is  usually  beardless.  It  is  true 
that  in  sctdptures  some  heads  have  a  curious  rectanffolar  beard,  or  rather  beard-case  attached  to  the  chin ;  but  this  is 
proved  to  be  an  artificial  appendage,  b^  the  same  head  being  represented  sometimes  with  and  at  other  tunes  without 
it ;  and  still  more  by  the  appearance  of  a  band  which  passes  along  the  jaws  md  attaches  it  to  the  cap  on  the  bead, 
or  to  the  hair.    It  is  concluded  that  this  appendage  was  never  actiully  worn,  but  was  used  in  sculpture  to  indicate  the 


was  never  actually  worn,  but  was  used  in  sculpture  to  indicat 
Antiquities,'  vol.  li.,  in  '  library  of  Entertaining  Kiiowledge.' 


male  character.    (See '  British  Museum — Egyptian  Antiquities,'  vol.  li.,  in  '  library  of  Entertaining  Kiiowledge.') 

42.  '*  Pharaoh  took  off  hit  ring  from  hia  hand,  and  put  it  tipon  Jotepk^s  hamC — This  was,  no  doubt,  a  principal  circum- 
stance in  Joseph's  investiture  in  the  high  office  of  chief  minister  to  the  king  of  Egypt.  Investiture  by  a  ring  is 
not  unknown  m  the  history  of  Europe  during  the  middle  ages.  But  the  present  ring  was  undoubtedly  a  signet,  or 
seaUring,  which  gave  validi^  to  the  documents  to  which  it  was  affixed,  and  l^^  the  delivery  of  which,  therefore,^  Pha- 
raoh delegated  to  ^  Joseph  (he  chief  authority  in  the  state.  The  tdng  of  Persia  in  the  same  way  gave  his  seal-ring  to 
his  snccewnve  ministers  Haman  and  Mordecai ;  and  in  Esther  viiu  8,  the  use  of  such  a  ring  is  expressly  declared: — 


„ ^  „ ^  ..  a  le^al , 

document ;  and  still  more  perhaps  by  the  use  of  the  Great  Seal,  the  person  who  holds  which  is,  at  least  nommalfy,  the 
second  person  in  the  state.  But  our  usa^  do  not  perfectly  illustrate  the  use  of  the  seal  as  it  exists  in  the  East , 
because  we  require  the  signature  in  addition  to  the  sc^ ;  whereas  in  the  East,  the  seal  aione  has  the  eflfect  which  we 
give  to  both  the  seal  and  the  signature.  People  in  the  East  do  not  si^  their  names.  They  have  seals  in  which  their 
names  and  titles  are  engpraven,  and  with  which  they  make  an  impression  with  thick  ink  on  all  occasions  for  which  we 
use  the  signature.  To  give  a  man  your  seal,  is  therefore  to  give  him  the  use  of  that  authority  and  power  which  jrour 
own  signature  possesses.  This  explains  the  extraordmary  anxiety  about  seals  which  is  exlubited  in  the  laws  and 
usages  of  the  East  It  explains  Judah's  anxiety  about  the  signet  which  he  had  pledeed  to  Tamar,  (ch.  xxxviiL)  and 
it  explains  the  force  of  the  present  act  of  Pharaoh.  In  Egypt,  the  crime  of  counter&ting  a  seal  was  punished  with 
the  loss  of  both  hands.  In  Persia,  at  the  present  day,  letters  are  seldom  written,  and  never  signed  by  tne  person  who 
sends  them ;  and  it  will  thus  appear  that  tne  authenticity  of  all  orders  and  communications,  and  even  of  a  merchant*s 
bills,  depends  wholly  on  the  seaL  This  makes  the  occupation  of  a  seal-cutter  one  of  as  much  trust  and  danger  as  it 
seems  to  have  been  in  Egynt.  Such  a  person  is  obliged  to  Keep  a  register  of  every  seal  he  makes,  and  if  one  be  lost,  or 
stolen  from  the  party  for  whom  it  was  cut,  his  life  would  answer  for  making  another  exactly  like  it  The  loss  of  a  seal 
is  considered  a  very  serious  calamit]^ ;  and  the  alarm  which  an  Oriental  ^chibits  when  his  sea)  8  missine  can  onlv  be 
understood  by  a  reference  to  these  circumstances.  As  the  seal-cutter  is  always  obliged  to  uihx  rhe  real  date  at  which 
the  seal  was  cut,  the  only  resource  of  a  person  who  has  lost  his  seal  is  to  have  another  made  with  a  new  date,  and  to 
write  to  his  correspondents,  to  inform  them  that  all  accounts,  contracts,  and  communications  to  which  his  former  seal  is 
afiixed,  are  null  from  the  day  on  which  it  was  lost. 

That  the  ring,  in  this  case,  was  a  signet  appears  fkom  other  passages,  which  describe  it  as  used  for  the  purpose  of 
sealing.  It  would  seem  that  most  of  the  ancient  seals  were  rings ;  but  they  were  not  always  finger-rings,  being  often 
worn  as  bracelets  on  the  arm.  Indeed,  it  is  observable,  that  nowhere  in  Uie  Bible  is  a  signet  expressly  said  to  be  worn 
on  the^M^er,  but  on  the  hand,  as  in  the  present  text ;  and  although  this  may  denote  the  fineer,  we  may  understand  it 
literally,  as  of  a  ring  worn  on  the  wrist  Finger  seal-rings  are  now,  however,  more  usuiS  than  bracelets ;  and  very 
often  seals  are  not  used  as  rings  at.  all,  but  are  carried  in  a  small  bag  in  the  bosom  of  a  person's  dress,  or  suspended 
from  his  neck  by  a  silken  cord.  Thejr  are  and  'were,  whether  rings  or  otherwise,  made  of  gold  or  silver,  or  even  mferior 
metals,  such  as  brass.  But  an  inscribed  stone  is  frequently  set  in  the  metal ;  and  that  thb  custom  was  very  ancient 
appears  from  Exod.  xxviiL  11,  and  other  places,  where  we  read  of  ''enmving  in  stone  like  the  engraving  of  a  signet." 
The  intellig^t  editor  of  Calmet  (Mr.  C.  Taylor)  is  mistabm  in  his  exj^anation  that  such  seals,  uwd  as  stampt-mamtcJ 
to  impress  a  name  with  ink  upon  paper,  must  have  the  characters  raioed,  as  in  our  printing  and  wood-en^vmg,  and 
not  mdenSed  as  in  our  seals.  The  fact  is,  that  they  are  cut  in  the  same  fashion  as  our  seals ;  and  the  thick  ink  being 
lightly  daubed  with  the  finger  over  the  surface,  the  seal  is  pressed  upon  the  paper,  where  it  leaves  a  black  impression, 
in  which  the  characters  are  left  white  or  blank. 

**  Arrmftd  hkm  w  v€tture$  o/Jbte  Hnm,  and  put  a  gold  chain  about  his  nedl."— This  also  was  probably  part  of  the 
investiture  of  Joseph  in  his  high  office.  A  dress  of  honour  still  in  the  East  accompanies  promotion  in  the  royal 
service ;  and  otherwise  forms  the  ordinary  medium  through  which  princes  and  great  persons  manifest  their  favour  and 
esteem.  In  Persia,  where  perhaps  the  fullest  effect  is  in  our  own  time  given  to  this  usage,  the  king  has  always  a  large 
wardrobe  from  which  he  bestows  dresses  to  his  own  subjects  or  foreign  ambassadors  whom  he  desires  to  honour.  These 
drenes  are  called  ^  Kelaats ;"  and  the  reception  of  them  forms  a  distinction,  which  is  desired  with  an  earnestness,  and 
received  with  an  exultation  only  comparable  to  that  which  accompanies  titidar  distinctions  or  insignia  of  knig^hthood 
in  Eurepe.  They  form  the  principal  criterion  through  which  the  public  judge  <^  the  deg^ree  of  influence  which  the 
persons  who  receive  them  enjoy  at  court,  and  therefore  the  parties  about  to  be  tiius  honoured  exhibit  the  utmost  anxiety 
that  the  kelaat  may,  in  all  its  ciroumstances,  be  in  the  highest  deg^ree  indicative  of  the  royal  favour.  It  varies  in  the 
number  and  quality  of  the  articles  which  compose  it,  accordmg  to  the  rank  of  the  person  to  whom  it  is  given,  or  the 
degree  of  honour  intended  to  be  affinded ;  and  all  these  matters  are  examined  and  discussed  by  the  public  with  a  great 
degree  of  earnestness.  Besides  the  robes  occasionally  bestowed  by  the  king  and  princes»  the  former  reg^tdarly  sends  a 
kelaat,  once  a  year,  to  the  governors  of  provinces,  wlio  are  ffenerally  royal  princes*  At  the  distance  of  every  few  miles 
£rom  every  provincial  capital,  there  is  usually  a  town  or  village  called  <'  Kelaat,"  which  name  it  derives  from  its  being 
the  appointed  place  to  which  the  governor  proceeds  in  great  state  from  his  city,  attended  by  jgreat  part  of  its  popula- 
tion, to  be  invested  with  the  drras  of  honour  thus  sent  him  from  the  king.  The  occasion  is  attended  with  great 
rejoicings ;  and  is  of  so  much  importance,  that  it  is  postponed  until  the  arrival  of  what  the  astrologers^  decide  to  be  a 
propitious  day,  and  even  the  favourable  moment  for  mvestiture  is  determined  hv  the  same  authorities.  A  common 
Persian  kalaat  consists  of  a  vesture  of  fine  stuff,  perhaps  brocade ;  a  sash  or  girdle  for  the  waist,  and  a  shawl  for  the 
head ;  and  when  it  is  intended  to  be  more  distinguishing,  a  sword  or  dagger  is  added.  Robes  of  rich  furs  are  given  to 
persons  of  distinction.  A  kehiat  of  the  very  richest  description  consists,  besides  the  dress,  of  the  same  articles  which 
Xenophon  describes  as  being  given  by  the  ancient  princes  of  Persia,^  namely : — a  horM  with  a  golden  bridle,  a  chain  of 
gold,  (as  in  this  kelaat  whidi  Pharaoh  gave  to  Joseph,)  and  a  gMea  sworn— that  isi  a  sword,  with  a  scabbard  omsr 
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d  with  eold.  The  chain  of  «>ld  now  given  is,  howcrer,  part  of  the  furniture  of  the  hone,  and  han^  over  his 
Joseph^  chain  of  gold  was,  however,  a  personal  ornament :  it  had  thus  early  become  a  mark  of  official  distinc- 
tion, and  remains  such  to  this  day  among  different  nations.  It  is  also  observable  that  Xenophon  mentions  bracelets 
among  the  articles  in  the  ancient  Persian  kelaat.  Bracelets  are  not  now  worn  by  Persians,  and  are  therefore  not  ^iven ; 
but  we  have  already  intimated  that  the  ^ ring,"  mentioned  in  the  preceding  text,  may  be  understood  as  well  to  signfy 
a  bracelet  as  a  finger  xin^. 

The  expression  <^fine  hnen**  in  the  text  would  suggest  some  observations  on  the  linen  manufactures  of  Egypt ;  but 
this,  and  some  other  subjects  connected  with  that  remarkable  country,  are  reserved  for  the  notes  on  Isaiah  xix.,  the 
9th  verse  of  which  mentions  the  Egyptians  who  '<  work  in  fine  flax.** 

45.  "  Pharaoh .  • .  gave  him  to  wi/e  Jtenaih  the  daughter  of  Poti-pherah  priest  of  On.** — Many  writers  have  been  anxious 
on  various  theories  to  explain  away  the  apparent  impropriety  of  this  marriage  of  Joseph  with  the  daughter  of  an  idola- 
trous priest  By  far  the  most  probable  hypothesis  of  any  that  has  come  under  our  notice  is  that  of  A&.  Sharon  Turner, 
in  his  '  Sacred  History  of  the  World.*    We  eive  it  in  his  own  words :  **  In  ancient  days,  we  learn  from  Juba,  the  African 

C'  ice  and  hbtorian,  that  the  Arabs  peopled  part  of  Egypt  from  Meroe  to  Syene,  and  built  the  City  of  the  Sun.  Pliny 
preserved  this  remarkable  but  little  noticed  fact :  '  Juba  says  that  the  City  of  the  Sun,  which  was  not  far  from 
Memphis  in  Egypt,  has  had  the  Arabs  for  its  founders ;  and  that  f-he  inhabitants  of  the  Nile,  from  Syene  up  to  Meroe, 
are  not  Ethiopian  people,  but  Arabs.'  (Pliny,  1.  vi.,  c.  34.)  He  says  of  this  Juba,  as  noting  his  good  authority, '  In  this 
part  it  pleases  us  to  follow  the  Roman  arms  and  Kincp  Juba,  in  ms  volumes  written  to  Caius  Cesar,  of  the  same  Ara- 
bian expedition.'  This  important  passage  of  Juba  bears,  I  think,  upon  the  history  of  Joseph,  and  explains  why  he 
married  the  daughter  of  a  priest  at  Heliopolis  or  On.  Bein^  an  Arabian  colony,  it  would  not  have  then  in  it  the  base 
superstitions  of  Egypt,  but  would  have,  at  that  period,  retained  enough  of  the  Abrahamic  or  patriarchal  religion  to 
make  a  female  there  more  near  to  his  own  faith  and  feelings  than  any  other  part  of  Egypt."  Several  objections  to  this 
occur ;  such  as,  that  the  Arabs  may  have  colonized  on  the  Nile  very  early,  and  yet  not  have  done  it  before  Joseph*s  time ; 
that,  if  they  had  done  so  as  early  as  this,  they  were  more  likely  to  have  been  rather  Arabs  of  the  Kahtan  or  Cushite  tribes 
than  descendants  of  Ishmael,  who  could  not  at  this  time  have  been  numerous  enough  to  establish  laree  colonies.  However, 
if  these  objections  have  no  force,  we  are  willing  to  admit  this  theory,  provided  that  we  are  allowea  at  all  events  to  con- 
clude, that  whatever  were  the  religious  opinions  of  the  priest  of  On,  he  was  a  member  of  that  great  priestly  caste  whose 
authority  and  paramount  influence  were  such  as  to  render  the  Egyptian  government  rather  ecclesiastical  than 
monarchicaL  We  know  that  when  a  king  was  elected  who  was  not  previously  of  the  sacerdotal  caste,  he  was  adopted 
into  that  caste  and  instructed  in  its  mysteries  and  science ;  and  this  fact  alone  seems  to  us  sufficient  to  warrant  the 
conclusion,  that  the  desire  of  the  priesthood  to  concentrate  all  power  in  their  own  body  induced  them  to  wish  that 
Joseph  should  connect  himself  witn  them ;  or  that  it  was  done  from  the  desire  felt  by  the  king,  that  a  person  in  whom 
he  mul  so  much  confidence  diould  be  put  in  a  condition  to  claim  the  support  and  countenance  of  that  powerful  body 
in  his  undertakings. 

57.  **  Ail  covntrieM  came  into  Egypt,  to, ,, buy  com,** — Egypt  seems  to  have  been  then,  what  it  has  continued  to  the 
present  day,  the  gpranary  of  the  neighbouring  nations,  who  in  all  their  exigencies  and  deficiencies  look  to  Egypt 
as  the  source  whence  a  supply  of  com  may  be  derived.  That  country  is  singularly  circumstimced,  its  fertility  not 
depending  on  local  rains,  but  on  the  annual  inundation  of  its  river,  which  renders  the  sol  richly  productive  even 
in  seasons  when  the  harvests  fail  in  the  neighbouring  countries  from  continued  drought.  We  have  here  the  earlint 
notice  of  the  extensive  com  trade  which  Egypt  has  always  enjoyed.  This  trade,  which  has  at  different  periods  enabled 
other  nations  to  partake  in  the  benefit  of  the  extraordinary  fertility  of  the  country,  seems  for  a  long  time  to  have  been 
exclusively  conducted  by  caravans,  as  in  the  instance  before  us.  It  is  true  that  scarcely  any  notice  ex  sts  of  this  trade 
until  the  Greeks  and  Romans  became  interested  in  it,  and  began  to  resort  to  Egypt  for  com.  But  according  to  the 
important  remark  of  Heeren,  "  It  is  the  nature  of  land-trade  to  be  less  conspicuous  than  that  by  sea,  and  indeed  the  less 
BO  the  more  regular  it  is  in  its  course.  May  not  our  knowledge  of  the  African  caravan  trade  be  considered,  to  a  certain 
extent,  as  a  discovery  of  modem  times  ?  And  yet  it  stands  incontrovertible,  that  it  has  continued,  with  but  few  altera- 
tions, for  many  centuries."  To  illustrate  the  importance  of  this  trade  to  ancient  Egypt,  the  same  able  inquirer  adduces 
an  example  quoted  by  Aristotle,  in  which  the  payment  of  the  public  taxes  was  rendered  impossible  by  an  attempt  to 
tatetdict  the  exportation  of  com. 


CHAPTER  XUI. 

1  Jacob  sendeth  his  ten  sons  to  buy  com  in  Egypt. 
16  They  are  imprisoned  by  Joseph  for  spies.  18 
They  are  set  at  liberty,  on  condition  to  bring  Ben- 
jamtn.  21  They  have  remorse  for  Joseph.  24 
Simeon  is  kept  for  a  pledge.  25  TTiey  return  with 
com,  and  their  money.  29  Their  relation  to  Ja- 
cob,   36  Jacob  rrfuseth  to  send  Benjamin. 

Now  when  *  Jacob  saw  that  there  was  com  in 
ECTpt,  Jacob  said  unto  his  sons.  Why  do  ye 
look  one  upon  another  ? 

2  And  he  said.  Behold,  I  have  heard  that 
there  is  com  in  Egypt :  get  you  down  thi- 
ther, and  buy  for  us  from  thence ;  that  we 
may  live,  and  not  die. 

3  %  And  Joseph's  ten  brethren  went 
down  to  buy  com  m  Egypt. 


4  But  Benjamin,  Joseph's  brother,  Jacob 
sent  not  with  his  brethren ;  for  he  said.  Lest 
peradventure  mischief  befalT  him. 

5  And  the  sons  of  Israel  came  to  buy  com 
among  those  that  came :  for  the  famine  was 
in  the  land  of  Canaan. 

6  And  Joseph  teas  the  governor  over 
the  land,  and  he  it  was  that  sold  to  all  the 
people  of  the  land :  and  Joseph's  brethren 
came,  and  bowed  down  themselves  before 
him  with  their  faces  to  the  earth. 

7  And  Joseph  saw  his  brethren,  and  he 
knew  them,  but  made  himself  strange  unto 
them,  and  spake  "roughly  unto  them ;  and  he 
said  unto  them.  Whence  come  ye?  And 
they  said^  From  the  land  of  Canaan  to  buy 
food. 


VOL.  I. 


1  Acts  7.  IS.       •  Heb.  hard  Vdngu  Mritt  them. 
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8  And  Joseph  knew  his  brethren,  but 
they  knew  not  nim. 

9  And  Joseph  •remembered  the  dreams 
which  he  dreamed  of  them,  and  said  unto 
them.  Ye  are  spies ;  to  see  the  nakedness  of 
the  land  ye  are  come. 

10  And  they  said  unto  him.  Nay,  my  lord, 
but  to  buy  food  are  thy  servants  come. 

11  We  are  all  one  man's  sons;  we  are 
true  men,  thy  servants  are  no  spies. 

12  And  he  said  unto  them.  Nay,  but  to 
see  the  nakedness  of  the  land  ye  are  come. 

1 3  And  they  said.  Thy  servants  are  twelve 
brethren,  the  sons  of  one  man  in  the  land  of 
Canaan ;  and,  behold,  the  youngest  is  this 
day  with  our  father,  and  one  is  not 

14  And  Joseph  said  unto  them.  That  is 
it  that  I  spake  unto  you,  saying.  Ye  are  spies: 

15  Hereby  ye  shall  be  proved:  By  the 
life  of  Pharaoh  ye  shall  not  go  forth  hence, 
except  your  youngest  brother  come  hither. 

Id  Send  one  of  you,  and  let  him  fetch 
your  brother,  and  ye  shall  be  ^kept  in  prison, 
that  your  words  may  be  proved,  wnether 
there  be  any  truth  in  you :  or  else  by  the 
life  of  Pharaoh  surely  ye  are  spies. 

17  And  he  'put  them  all  together  into 
ward  three  days. 

18  And  Joseph  said  unto  them  the  third 
day.  This  do,  and  live ;  fbr  I  fear  God : 

19  If  ye  be  true  men,  let  one  of  your  bre- 
thren be  bound  in  the  house  of  your  prison : 

fo  ye,  carry  com  for  the  famme  of  your 
ouses: 

20  But  'bring  your  youngest  brother  unto 
me ;  so  shall  your  words  be  verified,  and  ye 
shall  not  dia     And  they  did  so. 

21  ^  And  they  said  one  to  another.  We 
are  verily  guilty  concerning  our  brother,  in 
that  we  saw  the  anguish  m  his  soul,  when 
he  besought  us,  and  we  would  not  hear; 
therefore  is  this  distress  come  upon  us. 

22  And  Beuben  answered  them,  saying, 
^Spake  I  not  unto  you,  saying.  Do  not  sm 
a^^ainst  the  child;  and  ye  would  not  hear? 
therefore,  behold,  also  his  blood  is  required. 

23  And  they  knew  not  that  Joseph  un- 
derstood them  ;  for  'he  spake  unto  them  by 
an  interpreter. 

24  And  he  turned  himself  about  from 
them,  and  wept ;  and  returned  to  them 
again,  and  communed  with  them,  and  took 
from  them  SimeoA,  and  bound  him  before 
their  eyes. 

25  ^  Then  Joseph  commanded  to  fill  their 


sacks  with  com,  and  to  restore  every  man's 
money  into  his  sack,  and  to  g^ve  them  pro* 
vision  for  the  way:  and  thus  did  he  unto 
them. 

26  And  they  laded  their  asses  with  the 
com,  and  departed  thence. 

27  And  as  one  of  them  opened  his  sack 
to  give  his  ass  provender  in  the  inn,  he  espied 
his  money;  for,  behold,  it  tro^  in  his  sack's 
mouth. 

28'  And  he  said  unto  his  brethren.  My 
money  is  restored ;  and,  lo,  it  is  even  in  my 
sack :  and  their  heart  failed  them,  and  they 
were  afraid,  sayinff  one  to  another.  What  is 
this  that  God  nath  done  unto  us  ? 

29  ^  And  they  came  unto  Jacob  their  fa- 
ther unto  the  land  of  Canaan,  and  told  him 
all  that  befell  unto  them ;  saying, 

30  The  man,  who  is  the  lord  of  the  land, 
spake  ^'roughly  to  us,  and  took  us  for  spies 
of  the  country. 

31  And  we  said  unto  him.  We  are  true 
men  ;  we  are  no  spies : 

32  We  be  twelve  brethren,  sons  of  our 
father ;  one  is  not,  and  the  younc^est  is  this 
day  with  our  father  in  the  land  oi  Canaan, 

33  And  the  man,  the  lord  of  the  country, 
said  unto  us.  Hereby  shall  I  know  that  ye 
one  true  men;  leave  one  of  your  brethren 
here  with  me,  and  take  food  for  the  famine 
of  your  housholds,  and  be  gone : 

34  And  bring  your  youngest  brother  unto 
me :  then  shall  I  know  that  ye  are  no  spies, 
but  that  ye  are  true  men ;  so  will  I  deliver 

Jrou  your  brother,  and  ye  shall  traffick  in  the 
and. 

35  ^  And  it  came  to  pass  as  they  emptied 
their  sacks,  that,  behold,  every  man's  bundle 
of  money  was  in  his  sack :  and  when  both 
they  ana  their  father  saw  the  bundles  of 
money,  they  were  afraid. 

36  And  Jacob  their  father  said  unto  them. 
Me  have  ye  bereaved  q/*  my  children :  Joseph 
is  not,  and  Simeon  is  not,  and  ye  will  taKe 
Benjamin  away :  all  these  things  are  against 
me. 

37  And  Beuben  spake  unto  his  father, 
saying,  Slay  my  two  sons,  if  I  bring  him  not 
to  thee :  deliver  him  into  my  hand,  and  I  will 
bring  him  to  thee  a^ain. 

38  And  he  said.  My  son  shall  not  go  down 
with  you ;  for  his  brother  is  dead,  and  he  is 
left  alone :  if  mischief  befall  him  by  the  way 
in  the  which  ye  ^o,  then  shall  ye  bring  down 
my  gray  hairs  with  sorrow  to  the  grava 
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V«fM  f.  **Yem^  ^MTf ;  toHetht  tutkedmu  ^ikeitmiytare  come."— Itwill  beMenin  the  note  to  chap.  klfL  84,  thai 
Joieph  had  lafficient  apparent  cause  to  juitifj  this  aflfectod  suspicion.  But  we  may  here  remark,  that  such  an  impu- 
tation as  this  remains  to  this  day  that  to  which  a  stranger  is  continually  exposed  in  the  East  The  Orientals  ffenerally 
ha?e  no  idea  that  people  will  make  a  journey  unless  horn  urgent  necessity,  or  on  gainful  speculations ;  and  if,  Uiefefore, 
a  person  does  not  nmrel  in  a  mercantile  character,  or  on  some  public  business,  he  is  invariably  considered  as  a  spy— more 
especially  If  ht  turns  aside  or  stops  to  examine  any  remarkable  object,  or  is  discovered  in  the  act  of  writing,  or  making 
•bsemtiottt  of  any  kind.  Curiosity,  or  the  desire  of  collecting  information,  are  motives  perfectly  incumprehensible  to 
tlmn,  and  are  always  treated  as  shallow  and  childish  pretences.  They  ask  triumphantly  whether  you  have  no  tieei, 
birds,  animals,  rivers,  or  ruins  at  home  to  engage  your  attention,  that  you  should  come  so  (ar  to  look  for  them. 

16.  "  By  ike  iffe  of  Pharaoh/* — Swearing  by  the  life  of  a  superior  or  respected  person,  or  by  that  of  the  penon 
addressed)  is  a  common  conversational  oath  in  different  parts  of  Asia.  In  Persia,  althouffh  the  torce  of  the  expression 
is  precisely  the  same,  its  form  is  varied  to  swearing  by  the  headf  particularly  by  the  head  ^  the  king.  **  By  the  kins'ft 
head,  by  his  death,  or  by  his  soul  V*  are  exj>ressious  which  are  continuaHy  heaird  in  that  country,  and  are  used  even  by 
the  kins,  who  generally  speaks  of  himself  in  the  third  peiion.  The  Persians  also  swear  by  their  own  heads,  and  by 
those  of  the  persons  to  whom  they  speak.  Pharaoh's  swearing  by  himself,  in  chap.  xli.  44  **lam  Pharaoh,"  seems  to 
receive  some  illustration  from  the  practice  of  the  Porsian  king. 


CHAPTER  XLIIL 

1  Jacob  u  hardly  persuaded  to  send  Beiyamin,  15 
Joseph  entertaineth  his  brethren,  31  He  maketh 
them  a /east. 

And  the  famine  was  sore  in  the  land. 

2  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  they  had 
eaten  up  the  corn  which  they  had  brought 
out  of  Egypt,  their  father  said  unto  them, 
Qo  again,  buy  us  a  little  food. 

3  And  Judah  spake  unto  him,  saying, 
The  man  *did  solemnly  protest  unto  us,  say- 
ing. Ye  shall  not  see  my  face,  except  your 
"brother  be  with  you. 

4  If  thou  wilt  send  our  brother  with  us, 
we  will  go  down  and  buy  thee  food  ; 

5  But  if  thou  wilt  not  send  him,  we  will 
not  go  down :  for  the  man  said  unto  us.  Ye 
shalf  not  see  my  face,  except  your  brother  be 
with  you. 

6  And  Israel  said.  Wherefore  dealt  ye  so 
ill  with  me,  as  to  tell  the  man  whether  ye 
had  yet  a  brother  ? 

7  And  they  said.  The  man  'asked  us 
straitly  of  our  state,  and  of  our  kindred, 
saying.  Is  your  father  yet  alive?  have  ye 
(mother  brother  ?  and  we  told  him  according 
to  the  *tenor  of  these  words :  •could  we  cer- 
tainly know  that  he  would  say.  Bring  your 
brother  down  ? 

8  And  Judah  said  unto  Israel  his  father. 
Send  the  lad  with  me>  and  we  will  arise  and 
go ;  that  we  may  live,  and  not  die,  both  we, 
and  thou,  and  also  our  little  ones. 

9  I  will  be  surety  for  him ;  of  my  hand 
shalt  thou  require  him :  'if  I  bring  him  not 
unto  thee,  and  set  him  before  thee,  then  let 
me  bear  the  blame  for  ever : 

10  For  except  we  had  lingered,  surely  now 
we  had  returned  ^this  second  time. 

1 1  And  their  father  Israel  said  unto  them, 
If  it  must  be  so  now,  do  this ;  take  of  the  best 


fruits  in  the  land  in  your  vessels,  and  carry 
down  the  man  a  present,  a  little  balm,  and  a 
little  honey,  spices,  and  myrrhs  nuts,  and  al- 
monds : 

12  And  take  double  money  in  your  hand ; 
and  the  money  that  was  brought  again  in 
the  mouth  of  your  sacks,  carry  it  again  in 
your  hand;  peradventure  it  was  an  over- 
sight : 

13  Take  also  your  brother,  and  arise,  go 
again  unto  the  man : 

14  And  God  Almighty  give  you  mercy 
before  the  man,  that  he  may  send  away  your 
other  brother,  and  Benjamin.  'If  I  be  be- 
reaved of  my  children,  I  am  bereaved. 

15  11  And  the  men  took  that  present,  and 
they  took  doubb  money  in  their  hand,  and 
Benjamin;  and  rose  up,  and  went  down  to 
Egypt,  and  stood  before  JosepL 

lb  And  when  Joseph  saw  Benjamin  with 
them,  he  said  to  the  ruler  of  his  house.  Bring 
these  men  home,  and  'slay,  and  make  ready ; 
for  these  men  shall  ''dine  with  me  at  noon. 

17  And  the  man  did  as  Joseph  bade; 
and  the  man  brought  the  men  into  Joseph's 
house. 

18  And  the  men  were  afiraid,  because  they 
were  brought  into  Joseph's  house ;  and  they 
said.  Because  of  the  money  that  was  returned 
in  our  sacks  at  the  first  time  are  we  brought 
in ;  that  he  may  "seek  occasion  against  us, 
and  fall  upon  us,  and  take  us  for  bondmen, 
and  our  asses. 

19  And  they  came  near  to  the  steward 
of  Joseph's  house,  and  they  communed  with 
him  at  the  door  of  the  house, 

20  And  said,  O  sir,  'Ve  "came  indeed 
down  at  the  first  time  to  buy  food : 

21  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  we  came 
to  the  inn,  that  we  opened  our  sacks, 
and,  behold,   every  mans    money   teas  in 
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the  mouth  of  his  sack,  our  money  in  fiill 
weight:  and  we  have  brought  it  again  in 
our  nand. 

22  And  other  money  have  we  brought 
down  in  our  hands  to  buy  food :  we  cannot 
tell  who  put  our  money  in  our  sacks. 

23  And  he  said.  Peace  be  to  you,  fear  not : 
your  God,  and  the  God  of  your  father,  hath 
given  you  treasure  in  your  sacks ;  **  I  had 
your  money.  And  he  brought  Simeon  out 
unto  them. 

24  And  the  man  brought  the  men  into 
Joseph's  house,  and  *'gave  them  water,  and 
they  washed  their  feet ;  and  he  gave  their 
asses  provender. 

25  And  they  made  ready  the  present 
against  Joseph  came  at  noon :  for  they  heard 
that  they  should  eat  briDad  there. 

26  %  And  when  Joseph  came  home,  they 
brought  him  the  present  which  was  in  their 
hand  into  the  house,  and  bowed  themselves 
to  him  to  the  earth. 

27  And  he  asked  them  of  their  ^'welfare, 
and  said,  ^^Is  your  father  well,  the  old  man  of 
whom  ye  spake  ?    Is  he  yet  alive  ? 

28  And  they  answered.  Thy  servant  our 
father  is  in  good  health,  he  t^  yet  alive.  And 


they  bowed  down  their  heads,  and  made 
obeisance. 

29  And  he  lifted  up  his  eyes,  and  saw  his 
brother  Benjamin,  his  mother's  son,  and  said* 
Is  this  your  younger  brother,  of  whom  ye 
spake  unto  me  ?  And  he  said,  God  be  gra- 
cious unto  thee,  my  son. 

30  And  Joseph  made  haste ;  for  his 
bowels  did  yearn  upon  his  brother :  and  he 
sought  where  to  weep ;  and  he  entered  into 
his  ehambet,  and  wept  there. 

31  And  he  washed  his  face,  and  went  out, 
and  refrained  himself,  and  said,  Set  on  bread. 

32  And  they  set  on  for  him  by  himself, 
and  for  them  by  themselves,  and  for  the 
Egyptians,  which  did  eat  with  him,  by  them- 
selves: because  the  Egyptians  might  not 
eat  bread  with  the  Hebrews ;  for  that  is  an 
abomination  unto  the  Egyptians. 

33  And  they  sat  before  nim,  the  firstborn 
according  to  his  birthriffht,  and  the  youngest 
according  to  his  vouth :  and  the  men  mar- 
velled one  at  anotner. 

34  And  he  took  and  sent  messes  unto 
them  from  before  him :  but  Benjamin's  mess 
was  five  times  so  much  as  any  of  their's.  And 
they  drank,  and  **were  merry  with  him. 


>«Heb.yo«rMOjicycam«tosur.       »  Chap.  18. 4,  and  24. 3S        ^Beh.ptace,      ^7  H^b,  U  ihen  p$ac«  U  pmr  fktUr,       »  Beb.  tfrm*  ter^. 
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NcTB  {PUtaeta  vera). 


A I  MO^D  Trkb  {Amygdalvt  commvnii). 


Vcn»  11.  For  «  balm,"  "  spices,"  and  "  myrrh,"  aee  notes  on  chap,  zzxvii.  25 

**  AVI*  "  DOM  fo/»i*m.— The  nuts  here  epolccn  of  were  the  FUiachio  mttt,  produced  by  one  of  the  terelrinthaceout 
trees  once  peculiar  to  Syria,  ristaria  vera,  whence  it  was  brought  into  Europe  by  Lucius  yitelUus,  governor  ««  Syna, 
and  iiDce  that  spread  over  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean.    The  nuts  are  about  the  size  of  a  haael-nut,  covered  ext*- 
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liorly  by  a  ffreeniflh  flesh,  which  places  the  fruit  amon^  the  drupaceous  kind.  The  meat,  which  is  of  a  green  colour 
co?ered  with  a  red  film  of  g^reat  firmness,  is  soft,  oily,  and  very  agreeable  to  the  taste,  haviug  much  resemblance  ta 
the  sweet  almond  in  flavour.  The  leaves  are  placed  in  pairs  upon  a  common  footstalk,  and  are  egg-shaped,  and 
pointed.  The  tree,  when  laden  with  clusters  of  ripe  nuts,  which  are  of  a  pale  blushing  hue,  makes  a  fine  appearance ; 
but  at  other  times  it  is  far  from  being  handsome,  since  the  branches  jure  crooked,  and  ramify  in  a  rude  and  irregular 
manner.  In  this  last  particular,  it  resembles  the  balm  of  Oilead  tree.  The  sloping  hills  south  and  south-west  of 
Aleppo  are  laid  out  in  vmeyards,  olive  plantations,  and  fig-gardens,  where  the  Pistacmo-nui-tree  finds  a  place  among 
the  varied  assemblage. 

**  Almwd*^ — Dnptt^  Skekedim,  The  Amygdalut  communii  is  found  wild  in  some  parts  of  Northern  Africa ;  it  is  a  hand- 
some spreading  tree ;  the  leaves  are  lance-shaped,  with  a  delicately  toothed  edge.  The  calyx  is  bell-shaped,  whence  an 
imitation  of  it  was  chosen  for  some  of  the  ornamental  parts  of  the  golden  candlestick.  The  fruit  is  of  the  drupaceous 
character,  covered  with  a  velvety  pubescence.  The  cortical  investment  breaks  in  a  fibrous  manner,  and  by  degrees  lays 
open  the  interior,  which  contains  the  well-known  nut  singularly  perforated  with  small  holes. 

**  //onejr.**— The  learned  authors  of  the  '  Universal  History,'  while  adopting  the  right  view  that  the  presents  sent  by 
Jacob  to  the  prime  miuister  of  Egypt  must  have  consisted  of  articles  which  that  country  did  not  afibrd,  contend  that 
"  honey"  cannot  be  really  intended,  as  it  is  not  likely  that  *'  honey  **  could  be  a  rarity  in  Agypt  They  therefore  think 
that  dale*  are  meant,  which  are  called  by  the  same  name,  ^^^^  (debath),  and  which  when  fully  ripe  yield  a  sort  of 
honey,  not  inferior  to  that  of  bees.  Now,  on  this  very  principle,  dates  were  still  less  likely  than  honey  to  have  been  sent ; 
as  Egypt  is  a  famous  date-growing  country,  and  the  tax  on  date-trees  is  at  present  one  of  the  most  considerable  articles 
in  the  revenue  of  Mehemct  AH.  It  is,  however,  not  necessary  fo  understand  honey  here,  as  the  word  certainly  does 
seem  to  imply  different  kinds  of  sweet  things  and  fruits,  in  different  passages.  Gesenius  understands  it  here  to  denote 
**  srnip  of  grapNes,**  that  is,  must  boiled  to  the  thil:koes8  of  a  syrup ;  and  which,  as  he  observes,  is  still  exported  from 
Palestme,  especially  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Hebron,  to  Egypt.  If  we  take  it  to  be  really  honey»  we  must  under- 
stand that  tne  honey  of  Palestine  was  superior  to  that  of  £g>'pt,  and  this  is  the  opinion  to  which  we  incline.  At 
present  the  natives  keep  a  great  number  of  bees,  which  they  transport  up  and  down  the  Nile,  to  give  them  the  advantage 
of  different  climates  and  productions.  The  hives  are  kept  in  the  boats,  and  the  bees  disperse  themselves  over  the  banks 
of  the  river  in  quest  of  food,  returning  regularly  on  board  in  the  evening. 

33.  "  Tkejlrttborn  according  to  hit  birthright^  and  the  ymmgett  according  to  hit  youth :  and  the  men  marvelUd* — Jose- 
phus  says  that  they  were  set  according  to  their  seniority,  as  they  used  to  sit  at  home  at  their  father's  table ;  and  their 
wonder  of  course  arose  from  considering  how  their  ages  could  be  so  accurately  known  in  the  house  of  the  governor  of 
Egypt,  particularly  as  some  of  them  were  nearly  of  the  same  age  with  others.  The  statement  is  interesting,  however 
tiniderstood,  as  it  shows  the  distinction  which  in  those  early  times  was  given  to  seniority  of  birth  even  in  the  common 
intercourse  of  life.    The  Orientals  are  however  particularly  pn&ctilious  at  their  meals. 

34.  '^  Bef^anvn^t  mess  woMfive  timet  to  much  at  any  oflheii^t^ — ^This  seems  best  explained  by  an  allusion  to  existing 
Persian  customs.  The  dishes  are  not  brought  in  successively  during^  the  course  of  an  entertainment,  but  are  placed  at 
once  upon  tho  table,  or  rather  floor.  A  tray  containing  a  variety  of  dishes  is  placed  between  every  two,  or  at  most  three 
guests,  from  which  they  help  themselves,  without  attending  in  any  degree  to  the  party  at  the  next  tray.  The  number 
of  dishes  on  the  tray  is  proportioned  to  the  rank  of  the  ^est  or  guests  before  whom  it  is  set,  or  to  the  degree  of  prefer- 
ence and  attention  which  the  entertainer  desires  to  manifest  towards  them.  The  trays  when  they  are  brought  in  con- 
tain only  five  or  six  different  dishes  and  bowls,  and  thev  thus  remain  in  ordinary  circumstances ;  but  when  the  guest  is 
a  person  of  much  consideration,  other  dishes  are  introauced  between,  or  even  piled  upon  the  former,  until  at  last  there 
may  be  fifteen  or  more  dishes  upon  the  same  tray.  It  is  not  therefore  to  be  supposed  that  Benjamin  ate  five  times  as 
much  as  his  brethren,  who  were  all  no  doubt  amply  and  variously  supplied  ;  bnt  his  distinction  consisted  in  the  greater 
yanety  ofn^rpfl  Forbiii  ^olt-cticjiu  nnil  in  the  palpable  mark  of  preference,  on  the  part  of  his  entertainer,  which  it  indicated. 
A  Persiati  fo^k^t  fieemN  t<»  illiihtr.itt^  L>ther  particulars  in  this  Eg3rptian  entertainment.  The  planof  settins^a  tray  between 
every  twi>  pomonN  furms  the^n  inta  distinct  gprouj^s  in  the  act  of  eating,  as  will  be  understood  by  recollecting  that  the 
Orientals  makp  jiu  unc  of  plnt<^jt,  Int  transfer  their  food  immediately  from  the  dishes  or  bowls  to  their  mouths,  uiless 
they  may  occoiiitjnally  find  it  coiivtaient  intermediately  to  rest  the  morsel  they  have  detached  upon  the  cake  of  bread 
which  L9  ftp  rend  out  t>efiro  thL*m.  Hence  there  is  a  con'bentraiion  of  each  g^up  upon  the  tray  which  is  set  before  it. 
The  sepii ration  so  di^itinctly  m^rkL'fl  in  Joseph's  feast  may  have  been  effected  much  in  the  same  way,  Joseph  having  a 
tray  whuUy  tu  bini^cif.  wb^^le.  in  tht*  distribution  into  groups,  care  was  taken  that  no  Egyptian  should  be  obliged  to  eat 
out  of  the  Katnc  tray  with  a  Hcbri-'w.  We  may  imanne  that  Joseph  sat  in  the  upper  end  of  the  room,  while  the 
Egyptians  sat  along  the  sidos^  and  the  Hebrews  towards  the  bottom,  not  that  there  were  three  quite  independent  tables ; 
for  Jofipph  wi^^  no  dc^uht  &bk'  tu  ^ive  a  j^ueral  attention  to  all  his  guests.  The  Persians  are  careful  to  seat  themselves 
according  to  their  r^uik ;  and  at  entjertamments  where  there  is  any  material  difference  in  the  rank  of  the  guests,  thost 
of  most  consequence  seat  themselves  towards  the  head  of  the  floor,  near  the  host,  and  their  trays  are  more  amply  sup- 
plied with  dishes  than  those  of  the  ^lersons  seated  lower  down  towards  the  door.  Herodotus  bears  witness  to  this  dis- 
tinction of  quantity  among  the  Egyptians.  He  says,  that  in  their  public  banquets  and  entertainments,  twice  as  much 
was  set  before  the  kin^  as  before  any  one  else.  If  a  double  quantity  was  the  mess  for  a  king,  Benjamis's  quintuple 
quantity  was  a  great  distinction  indeed. 


CHAPTER  XLIV. 

1  JowpKi  volictj  to  8tay  Ms  brethren,    1 4  Jttdaha 
humble  supplication  to  Joseph. 

And  he  commanded  Hhe  steward  of  his  house, 
saying.  Fill  the  men's  sacks  with  food,  as 
much  as  they  can  carry,  and  put  every  man*s 
money  in  his  sack's  mouth. 


2  And  put  my  cup,  the  silver  cup,  in  the 
sack's  mouth  of  the  youngest,  and  his  com 
money.  And  he  did  according  to  the  word 
that  Joseph  had  spoken. 

3  As  soon  as  the  morning  was  light,  the 
men  were  sent  away,  they  and  their  asses. 

4  And  when  they  were  gone  out  of  the 
city,  and  not  yet  far  off^  Joseph  said  unto  his 


1  Qcb,  him  tAofwu  over  Ail  AoMe. 
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steward^  Up,  follow  after  the  men ;  and  when 
thou  dost  overtake  them,  say  unto  them. 
Wherefore  have  ye  rewarded  evil  for  good  ? 

5  Is  not  this  it  in  which  my  lord  drinketh, 
and  whereby  indeed  he  'divmeth?  ye  have 
done  evil  in  so  doing. 

6  %  And  he  overtook  them,  and  he  spake 
unto  them  these  same  words. 

7  And  they  said  unto  him.  Wherefore 
saith  my  lord  these  words  ?  God  forbid  that 
thy  servants  should  do  according  to  this 
thmff: 

8  JBehold,  the  money,  which  we  found  in 
our  sacks*  mouths,  we  brought  again  unto 
thee  out  of  the  land  of  Canaan :  how  then 
should  we  steal  out  of  thy  lord's  house  silver 
or  gold  ? 

9  With  whomsoever  of  thy  servants  it  be 
found,  both  let  him  die,  and  we  also  will  be 
my  lord's  bondmen. 

10  And  he  said.  Now  also  let  it  be  accord- 
ing unto  your  words:  he  with  whom  it  is 
found  shall  be  my  servant ;  and  ye  shall  be 
blameless. 

11  Then  they  speedily  took  down  every 
man  his  sack  to  the  ground,  and  openea 
eveiy  man  his  sack. 

12  And  he  searched,  and  began  at  the 
eldest,  and  left  at  the  youngest :  and  the  cup 
was  found  in  Benjamin's  sack. 

13  Then  they  rent  their  clothes,  and  laded 
every  man  his  ass,  and  returned  to  the 
city. 

14  %  And  Judah  and  his  brethren  came 
to  Joseph's  house ;  for  he  was  yet  there :  and 
they  feu  before  him  on  the  ground. 

15  And  Joseph  said  unto  them.  What 
deed  is  this  that  ye  have  done  ?  wot  ye  not 
that  such  a  man  as  I  can  certainly  'divine  ? 

16  And  Judah  said,  What  shall  we  say 
unto  my  lord  ?  what  shall  we  speak  ?  or  how 
shall  we  clear  ourselves?  God  hath  found 
out  the  iniauity  of  thy  servants :  behold,  we 
are  my  lora  s  servants,  both  we,  and  he  also 
with  whom  the  cup  is  found. 

17  And  he  said,  God  forbid  that  I  should 
do  so :  but  the  man  in  whose  hand  the  cup 
is  found,  he  shall  be  my  servant ;  and  as  for 
you,  get  you  up  in  peace  unto  your  father. 

18  ^  Then  Judah  came  near  unto  him, 
and  said,  Oh  my  lord,  let  thy  servant,  I  pray 
thee,  speak  a  word  in  my  lord's  ears,  ana  let 
not  thine  anger  bum  against  thy  servant : 
for  thou  art  even  as  Pharaoh. 


19  My  lord  asked  his  servants,  saying, 
Have  ye  a  father,  or  a  brother  ? 

20  And  we  said  unto  my  lord.  We  have 
a  father,  an  old  man,  and  a  child  of  his  old 
age,  a  little  one ;  and  his  brother  is  dead, 
and  he  alone  is  left  of  his  mother,  and  his 
father  loveth  him 

21  And  thou  saidst  unto  thy  servants. 
Bring  him  down  unto  me,  that  I  may  set 
mine  eyes  upon  him. 

22  And  we  said  unto  my  lord.  The  lad 
cannot  leave  his  father  :  for  if  he  should 
leave  his  father,  his  father  would  die. 

23  And  thou  saidst  unto  thy  servants, 
*Except  your  youngest  brother  come  down 
with  you,  ye  shall  see  my  face  no  more. 

24  Ana  it  came  to  pass  when  we  came  up 


unto  thy  servant  my  father,  we  told  him  the 
words  of  my  lord. 

25  And  our  father  said,  Go  again,  and 
buy  us  a  little  food. 

26  And  we  said,  We  cannot  go  down :  if 
our  youngest  brother  be  with  us,  then  will 
we  go  down :  for  we  may  not  see  the  man's 
fiuje,  excent  our  youngest  brother  6c  with  us. 

27  Ana  thy  servant  my  father  said  unto 
us.  Ye  know  that  my  wife  bare  me  two  sons : 

28  And  the  one  went  out  from  me,  and  I 
said,  'Surely  he  is  torn  in  pieces ;  and  I  saw 
him  not  since : 

29  And  if  ye  take  this  also  from  me,  and 
mischief  befall  him,  ye  shall  bring  down  my 
gray  hairs  with  sorrow  to  the  grave. 

SO  Now  therefore  when  I  come  to  thy  ser- 
vant my  father,  and  the  lad  be  not  witn  us ; 
seeinc:  that  his  life  is  bound  up  in  the  lad's 
life;  ^ 

31  It  shall  come  to  pass,  when  he  seeth 
that  the  lad  is  not  with  us,  that  he  will  die  : 
and  thy  servants  shall  bring  down  the  gray 
hairs  of  thy  servant  our  fauier  with  sorrow 
to  the  ffrave. 

32  For  thy  servant  became  surety  for  the 
lad  unto  my  father,  saying,  'If  I  bring  him 
not  unto  thee,  then  I  shall  bear  the  blame 
to  my  father  for  ever. 

33  Now  therefore,  I  pray  thee,  let  thy 
servant  abide  instead  of  the  lad  a  bondman 
to  my  lord ;  and  let  the  lad  go  up  with  his 
brethren. 

34  For  how  shall  I  go  up  to  my  father, 
and  the  lad  be  not  with  me  ?  lest  jperadven- 
ture  I  see  the  evil  that  shall  ^come  on  my 
father. 


*  Or.  maketh  trioL       >  Or.  i 


t  trial 
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theirs  of  copper.  We  have  thus  one  proof  among  many  of  the  hizunr  and  refinement  to  which  the  Kgyptians  hail 
even  at  this  early  time  attained.  The  vessels  (trimslated  <<  jewels  ")  of  gold  and  of  silver  which  Abraham  sent  to  Me- 
sopotamia by  Eueser,  probablv  formed  part  of  the  presents  which  he  had  received  at  a  former  period  from  the  king  of 
Egypt.  There  is  considerable  difficulty  in  what  is  said  about  divination  by  this  cup.  As  the  last  clause  of  the 
sentence  may  fairly  be  rendered — **  and  for  which  he  would  carefully  inquire,"  it  is  perhaps  safest  to  accept  this 
feaderinff,  as  most  consistent  with  the  general  character  of  Joseph.  It  is  however  certain,  ihat  there  was  a  sort  of 
pretended  divination  by  cups  among  the  Egyptians  and  other  eastern  people ;  and  there  is  and  was  a  very  ancient 
tradUion  of  a  famous  cup,  which  exhibited  all  that  was  passing  in  the  world.  The  possession  of  this  cup,  or  else  of 
Uie  power  of  divination  by  cups,  is  still  occasionally  pretended  fo  by  great  persons  when  they,  wish  to  alarm  or  to 
extort  some  discovery  or  compliance  from  others ;  and  it  is  barely  possible  that  Joseph  may  have  intended  to  convey 
tMM  intimation  oi  this  tort  to  his  brethren. 


CHAPTER  XLV. 

1  Joseph  maketh  himself  known  to  his  brethren, 
5  He  con^orteth  them  in  God^s  providence.  9  He 
9end$th  fir  his  father,  16  Phoraoh  eonftrmeth  it. 
91  Joseph  ftirnisheth  them  for  their  journey,  and 
exhorteih  them  to  concord.  25  Jacob  is  revived 
with  the  neufs. 

Then  Joseph  could  not  refrain  himself  be- 
fore all  them  that  stood  by  him;  and  he 
cried*  Cause  ev^  man  to  to  out  from  me. 
And  there  stood  no  man  witn  him,  while  Jo- 
seph made  himself  known  unto  his  brethren. 

2  Andhe^wept  aloud:  and  the  Egyptians 
and  the  house  of  Pharaoh  heard. 

3  And  Joseph  said  unto  his  brethren^  *I 
am  Joseph ;  doth  my  father  yet  live  ?  And 
his  brethren  could  not  answer  him ;  for  they 
were  Hroubled  at  his  presence. 

4  And  Joseph  said  unto  his  brethren^ 
Come  near  to  me,  I  pray  you.  And  they 
came  near.  And  he  said>  I  am  Joseph  your 
brother,  whom  ve  sold  into  Egypt 

5  Now  therefore  be  not  grrieved,  *nor  angry 
with  yourselves,  that  ye  sold  me  hither :  *for 
God  did  send  me  before  you  to  preserve  life. 

6  For  these  two  years  hath  the  famine 
been  in  the  land :  and  yet  there  are  five  years, 
in  the  which  there  «Aa// neither  be  earing  nor 
harvest 

7  And  God  sent  me  before  you  'to  pre- 
serve you  a  posterity  in  the  earth,  and  to 
save  your  lives  by  a  great  deliverance. 

8  So  now  it  was  not  vou  that  sent  me 
hither,  but  God :  and  he  hath  made  me  a  fa- 
ther to  Pharaoh,  and  lord  of  all  his  house, 
and  a  ruler  throughout  all  the  land  of  Egypt. 

9  Haste  ye,  and  go  up  to  my  father,  and 
say  unto  him.  Thus  saith  thy  son  Joseph, 
God  hath  made  me  lord  of  all  Egypt :  come 
down  unto  me,  tarry  not  : 

10  And  thou  sKalt  dwell  in  the  land  of 
Goshen,  and  thou  shalt  be  near  unto  me, 
thou,  and  thy  children,  and  Uiy  children's 
children,  and  thy  flocks,  and  thy  herds,  and 
all  that  thou  hast : 


11  And  there  will  I  nourish  thee ;  for  yet 
there  are  five  years  of  famine ;  lest  thou,  and 
thy  houshold,  and  all  that  thou  hast,  come 
to  poverty. 

12  And,  behold,  your  eyes  see,  and  the 
eyes  of  my  brother  !oenjamin,  that  it  is  my 
mouth  that  speaketh  unto  you. 

1-3  And  ye  shall  tell  my  father  of  all  my 
glory  in  Egypt,  and  of  all  that  ye  have  seen ; 
and  ye  shdl  haste  and  bring  down  my  father 
hither. 

14  And  he  fell  upon  his  brother  Ben- 
jamin's neck,  and  wept;  and  Benjamin  wept 
upon  his  neck. 

15  Moreover  he  lussed  all  his  brethren, 
and  wept  upon  them:  and  after  that  hii 
brethren  talked  with  him. 

16  %  And  the  fame  thereof  was  heard  in 
Pharaoh's  house,  saying,  Joseph's  brethren 
are  come :  and  it  'pleas^  Pharaoh  well,  and 
his  servants. 

17  And  Pharaoh  said  unto  Joseph,  Say 
unto  thy  brethren.  This  do  ye ;  lade  your 
beasts,  and  go,  get  you  unto  the  land  of 
Canaan ; 

18  And  take  your  father  and  your 
housholds,  and  come  unto  me :  and 
I  will  give  ycu  the  good  of  the  land 
of  Egypt,  ana  ye  shall  ^at  the  fat  of  the 
land. 

19  Now  thou  art  commanded,  this  do  ye ; 
take  you  wagons  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt 
for  your  little  ones,  and  for  your  wives,  and 
bring  your  father,  and  come. 

20  Also  "regard  not  your  stuff;  for  the 
good  of  all  the  land  of  Egyjpt  is  your's. 

21  And  the  children  of  Israel  did  so: 
and  Joseph  gave  them  wagons,  according  to 
the  Vommandment  of  Pharaoh,  and  gave 
them  provision  for  the  way. 

22  To  all  of  them  he  gave  each  man 
changes  of  raiment;  but  to  Benjamin  he 
gave  three  hundred  pieces  of  silver,  and  five 
dianges  of  raiment 

23  And  to  his  father  he  sent  after  this 


'  Heb.  pnvejbrtk  kit  voice  m  wtgputg, 
*  Heb.  to  p«(ybryo«  a  rmaaiit. 
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manner;  ten  asses  "laden  with  the  good 
things  of  Egypt,  and  ten  she  asses  laden 
with  corn  and  bread  and  meat  for  his  father 
by  the  way. 

24  So  he  sent  his  brethren  away,  and  they 
departed :  and  he  said  unto  them^  See  that 
ye  fall  not  out  by  the  way. 

25  %  And  they  went  up  out  of  Egypt, 
and  came  into  the  land  of  Canaan  unto  «)a- 
cob  their  father, 

26  And  told  him,  saying,  Joseph  is  yet 


alive,  and  he  is  governor  over  all  the  land 
of  Egypt.  And  "Jacob's  heart  fainted,  for 
he  believed  them  not. 

27  And  they  told  him  all  the  words  of 
Joseph,  which  ne  had  said  unto  them :  and 
when  he  saw  the  wagons  which  Joseph  had 
sent  to  carry  him,  the  spirit  of  Jacob  their 
father  revived  : 

28  And  Israel  said,  //  is  enough ;  Joseph 
my  son  is  yet  alive :  I  will  go  and  see  him 
before  I  die. 


w  Hob.  carrying.       "  Hcb.  Ai*. 

Verse  10.  ''  Tke  fond  of  (xothen,^—**  Concerning  the  situation  of  tbe  land  of  Goshen,"  ohserves  Michaelis,  ''authors 
have  maintained  very  different  opinions ;  but  have  withal  mode  it  impossible  for  themselves  to  ascertain  the  truth,  by- 
concurring  in  the  representation  of  Goshen  as  the  most  beautiful  and  fertile  part  of  Egypt.  But  is  it  at  all  probable 
that  a  king  of  Egypt  would  have  taken  the  very  best  part  of  his  territory  from  his  own  native  subjects,  to  give  it  to 
strangers,  and  these  too  a  wandering  race  of  herdsmen,  hitherto  accustomed  only  to  traverse  with  their  cattle  the 
deserts  and  uncultivated  commons  of  the  Kast  ?"  Q  Commentaries,'  vol.  i.  p.  64.  Smith's  translation.)  Without  entering 
into  verbal  criticism,  we  may  observe  that  the  expression  rendered  '^  best  of  the  land  **  (xlvii.  6.)  as  applied  to  Goshen, 
has  been  satisfactorily  proved  to  mean  no  more  than  that  it  was  the  best  patture  ground  of  Lower  Egypt,  and  therefore 
best  adapted  to  the  uses  of  the  Hebrew  shepherds.  This  land  lay  along  the  east  side  of  the  Pelusiac  or  most  easterly 
branch  of  the  Nile ;  for  it  is  evident  that  the  Hebrews  did  not  cross  the  Nile  in  their  exodus  from  Egypt,  as  they  must 
otherwise  have  done.  It  must  thus  have  included  part  at  least  of  the  nome  or  district  of  Heliopolis,  of  which  the 
"  On  "  of  the  Scriptures  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  capital,  and  which  lay  on  the  eastern  border  of  the  Delta.  To 
the  east  of  the  river  the  land  of  Goshen  apparently  stretched  away  into  the  desert,  where  the  nomade  shepherds 
might  find  sustenance  for  their  flocks.  In  this  direction  it  may  in  some  places  have  extended  to  the  Ghilf  of  Suez. 
The  land  of  Goshen  thus  defined,  included  a  quantity  of  fertile  land  more  extensive  in  length  and  breadth  than  at 
present.  This  arises  from  the  general  failure  of  the  eastern  branches  of  the  Nile ;  the  main  body  of  that  river  verging 
more  and  more  to  the  west  contmually  and  deepening  the  channels  on  that  side.  (On  this  subject  see  Bryant,  Mi- 
chaelis,  Rennel,  &c.    See  also  note  on  ch.  xlvi.  34.) 

There  was  another  Goshen  in  the  territory  of  the  tribe  of  Judah ;  so  called,  probably,  from  being  a  district  chiefly 
appropriated  to  pasture.  (See  Josh.  x.  41 ;  xu  16.) 

22.  **  To  alt  of  them  he  gave  each  man  changes  of  raiment ;  but  to  Benjamin  he  gave . .  ,^ve  changes  of  raiment,^ — For 
the  custom  of  bestowin?  honorary  dresses,  see  note  on  ch.  xli.  42.  It  is  not  customary  m  Persia  to  bestow  more  than 
one  such  dress,  the  distmction  being  constituted  by  the  quality  and  class  of  the  articles  of  which  it  consists.  But  in 
Turkey,  where  the  dresses  of  honour  are  all  of  nearly  the  same  description  and  quality,  the  distinction,  as  in  the 
instance  before  us,  is  made  by  the  number  of  the  dresses  bestowed  on  the  person  iutended  to  be  honoured^  more  or 
fewer  being  given  according  to  the  rank  of  the  person,  or  the  degree  of  favour  intended  to  be  indicated. 

27.  "  IHien  he  taw  the  wagont,^  &c.— The  Hebrew  word  seems  to  be  fairly  rendered  by  the  word  "  wagon." 
A  wheel  carriage  of  some  kind  or  other  is  certainly  intended ;  and  as  from  other  passages  we  learn  that  they  were 
covered,  at  least  sometimes,  the  best  idea  we  can  form  of  them  is,  that  they  bore  some  resemblance  to  our  tilted 
waggons.  With  some  small  exception,  it  may  be  said  that  wheel  carriages  are  not  now  employed  in  Africa  or  Western 
Asia. ;  but  that  they  were  anciently  used  in  Egypt,  and  in  what  is  now  Asiatic  Turkey,  is  attested  not  only  by  history,  but 
by  existing  sculptures  and  paintings.  It  would  seem  that  they  were  not  at  this  time  used  in  Palestine,  as  when  Jacob 
saw  them  he  knew  they  must  have  come  from  Egypt.  Perhaps,  however,  he  knew  this  by  their  peculiar  shape.  The 
only  wheel  carriages  in  Western  Asia  with  which  we  are  acquainted  are,  first,  a  very  rude  cart,  usually  drawn  by  oxen, 
and  employed  in  conveying  agricultural  produce  in  Armenia  and  Georgia ;  and  then  a  vehicle  called  an  Jrabah,  used 
at  Constantinople  and  some  other  towns  towards  the  Mediterranean.  It  is  a  light  covered  cart  without  springs,  and 
being  exclusively  used  by  women,  children,  and  aged  or  sick  persons,  (see  v.  19.)  would  seem  both  in  its  use,  and  as 
nearly  as  we  can  discover,  in  its  make,  to  bo  no  bi^  representative  of  the  waggons  in  the  text.  No  wheel  carriage  is, 
however,  now  used  in  a  journey. 


CHAPTER  XLVI. 

1  Jacob  is  corrforted  by  God  at  Beer-sheba,  5  Thence 
he  with  his  company  goeth  into  Egypt,  8  The 
number  of  his  family  that  went  into  Egypt.  28 
Joseph  meeteth  Jacob.  31  He  instructeth  his 
brethren  how  to  answer  to  Pharaoh. 

And  Israel  took  his  journey  with  aU  that  he 
had,  and  came  to  !Beer-sheba,  and  ofiFered 
•aerifices  unto  the  God  of  his  father  Isaac. 

2  And  God  spake  unto  Israel  in  the  vi- 
sions of  the  night,  and  said,  Jacob,  Jacob. 
And  he  said^  Here  am  1. 
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3  And  he  said,  I  am  God,  the  God  of  thy 
father,  fear  not  to  go  down  into  Egypt;  for 
I  will  there  make  of  thee  a  great  nation  : 

4  I  will  go  down  with  thee  into  Eg)'pt; 
and  I  will  also  surely  brinff  thee  up  again : 
and  Joseph  shall  put  his  hand  upon  thine 
eyes. 

5  And  Jacob  rose  up  from  Beer-sheba: 
and  the  sons  of  Israel  carried  Jacob  their 
father,  and  their  little  ones,  and  their  wives, 
in  the  wagons  which  Pharaoh  had  sent  to 
carry  him. 
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6  And  they  took  their  cattle,  and  their 
goods,  which  they  had  gotten  in  the  hind  of 
Canaan,  and  came  into  Egypt,  'Jacob,  and 
all  his  seed  with  him  : 

7  His  sons,  and  his  sons*  sons  With  him, 
his  daughters,  and  his  sons*  daughters,  and 
all  his  seed  brought  he  with  him  into  Egypt. 

8  %  And  'these  are  the  names  of  tjie 
children  of  Israel,  which  came  into  Egypt,  Ja- 
cob and  his  sons:  'Reuben,  Jacob's  firstborn. 

9  And  the  sons  of  Reuben ;  Hanoch,  and 
Phallu,  and  Hezron,  and  Carmi. 

10  ^  And  *the  sons  of  Simeon ;  Jemuel,  and 
Jamin,  and  Ohad,  and  Jachin,  and  Zohar, 
and  Shaul  the  son  of  a  Canaanitish  woman. 

1 1  1[  And  the  sons  of  *Levi ;  Gershon, 
Kohath,  and  Merari 

12  ^  And  the  sons  of  'Judah;  Er,  and 
Onan,  and  Shelah,  and  Pharez,  and  Zarah : 
but  Er  and  Onan  died  in  the  land  of  Canaan. 
And  the  sons  of  Pharez  were  Hezron  and 
Hamul. 

13  ^  'And  the  sons  of  Issachar ;  Tola,  and 
Phuvah,  and  Job,  and  Shimron. 

14  %  And  the  sons  of  Zebulun;  Sered, 
and  Elon,  and  Jahleel. 

15  These  be  the  sons  of  Leah,  which  she 
bare  unto  Jacob  in  Padan-aram,  with  his 


daughter  Dinah :  all  the  souls  of  his  sons 
and  his  daughters  were  thirty  and  three. 

16  %  And  the  sons  of  Gad ;  Ziphion,  and 
Haggi,  Shuni,  and  Ezbon,  Eri,  and  Arodi^ 
and  Areli. 

17  %  'And  the  sons  of  Asher;  Jimnah, 
andlshuah,  and  Isui,  andBeriah,  and  Serah 
their  sister :  and  the  sons  of  Beriah ;  Heber, 
and  MalchieL 

18  These  are  the  sons  of  Zilpah,  whom 
Laban  gave  to  Leah  his  daughter,  and  these 
she  bare  unto  Jacob,  even  sixteen  souls. 

19  The  sons  of  Rachel  Jacob's  wife;  Jo- 
seph, and  Benjamin. 

20  %  And  unto  Joseph  in  the  land  of 
Egypt  were  bom  Manasseh  and  Ephraim, 
•wmch  Asenath  the  daughter  of  Poti-pherah 
*®priest  of  On  bare  unto  nim. 

21  %  "And  the  sons  of  Benjamin  were 
Belah,  and  Becher,  and  Ashbcl,  Gera,  and 
Naaman,  Ehi,  and  Rosh,  Muppim,  and  Hup- 
pim,  and  Ard. 

22  These  are  the  sons  of  Rachel,  which 
were  born  to  Jacob :  all  the  souls  were  four- 
teen. 

23  %  And  the  sons  of  Dan ;  Hushim. 

24  ^  And  the  sons  of  Naphtali;  Jahzeel^ 
and  Guni,  and  Jezer,  and  Shillem. 
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25  These  are  the  sons  of  Bilhah,  which 
Laban  gave  unto  Rachel  his  daughter^  and  she 
bare  these  unto  JacOb :  all  the  souls  wer eseven. 

26  All  the  souls  that  came  with  Jacob 
into  Egypt,  which  came  out  of  "his  loins^ 
besides  J  acob's  sons*  wives^  all  the  souls  were 
threescore  and  six ; 

27  And  the  sons  of  Joseph,  which  were 
bom  him  in  Egypt,  toere  two  souls :  "all  the 
souls  of  the  house  of  Jacob>  which  came  into 
Egypt,  were  threescore  and  ten. 

2»  ^  And  he  sent  Judah  before  him  unto 
Joseph,  to  direct  his  face  unto  Gx>shen ;  and 
they  came  into  the  land  of  Goshen. 

29  And  Joseph  made  ready  his  chariot, 
and  went  up  to  meet  Israel  nis  father,  to 
Goshen,  ana  presented  himself  unto  him; 
and  he  fell  on  nis  neck^  and  wept  on  his  neck 
a  good  while. 

30  And  Israel  said  unto  Joseph^  Now  let 

un«lxCA^        ^D»at.lO.SS. 


me  die,  since  I  have  seen  thy  &ce,  because 
thou  art  yet  alive. 

31  And  Joseph  said  unto  his  brethren, 
and  unto  his  father's  house,  1  will  go  up,  and 
shew  Pharaoh,  and  say  unto  him.  My  bre- 
thren, and  my  father's  house,  which  were  in 
the  land  of  Canaan^  are  come  unto  me ; 

32  And  the  men  are  shepherds,  for  **their 
trade  hath  been  to  feed  cattle;  and  they  have 
brought  their  flocks,  and  their  herds,  and  all 
that  they  have. 

33  And  it  shall  come  to  pa8s>  when  Pha- 
raoh shall  call  you,  and  shall  say.  What  is 
your  occupation  ? 

34  That  ye  shall  say.  Thy  servants'  trade 
hath  been  about  cattle  from  our  youth  even 
until  now,  both  we,  and  also  our  fathers :  that 
ye  may  dwell  in  the  land  of  Goshen;  for 
every  shepherd  is  an  abomination  unto  the 
Eg^tians. 

i«  Heb.  thesfommmt  ofeattk. 


Vene  34.  '*  £vtry  ikepherd  i$  tm  tibomimUhn  into  Me  Egwtituu/* — Varioos  c&vses  haT«  bten  assigned  to  account  for 
this  ayeraion  of  the  Egyptians  towards  shepherds.  It  has  heen  sought  for  in  the  animal  worship  oi  that  extraordinary- 
people,  which  naturally  rendered  them  averse  to  persons  who  fed  on  creatuies  which  they  considered  sacred.  But 
this  cause  must  have  been  limited  in  its  o}ieration ;  for  the  Egyptians  as  a  people  bv  no  means  concurred  in  the  objects 
of  veneration.  Almost  every  twme  or  district  had  a  different  usage.  Thus  the  mhabitants  of  Mendes  worshipped  goats 
and  ate  sheep,  while  those  of  Thebes,  on  the  contrary,  fed  on  sheep  and  rendered  homage  to  goats.  In  Thebes  also,  aud 
all  around  the  Lake  Moeris,  crocodiles  were  venerated,  whilst  at  Elephantine  they  were  killed  without  mercy.  In  fact, 
the  Egyptians  were,  as  Gh)guet  remarks,  divided  into  a  great  number  of  societies  distinguished  from,  and  prejudiced 
against,  one  another,  by  their  difiisrent  objects  and  rites  of  worship.  We  believe  that  the  influence  of  the  animal 
worship  of  the  Kgyp.iaus  was  much  less  considerable  in  its  operation  upon  the  rearing  of  cattle  than  is  commouly  ima- 
gined. Of  the  larger  catUe,  the  cow  alone  was  considered  sacred ;  we  doubt  if  any  strone  objection  on  its  account 
could  have  arisen  against  the  nomade  shepherds,  as  they  never  kill  cows  for  food,  and  rarely  even  oxen ;  and  it  does 
not  appear  that  they  often  offlsred  cows  in  sacrifice^  for  in  all  the  Old  Testament  previously  to  the  exodus  from  Egypt, 
we  read  of  only  one  heifer  sacrificed  (Gen.  zv.  9).  The  Egyptians  did  not  worsiiip  bulls  or  oxen ;  the  woiship  of  the 
bull  Apis  being  restricted  to  an  individual  animal:  other  bulls  were  used  in  sacrifices,  and  are  so  represented  in 
iculptures;  The  priests  themselves  ate  beef-  and  veal  without  scruple.  There  was  even  a  caste  of  herdsmen  among 
the  Egy|)tians,  and  herds  of  black  cattle  are  represented  in  sculptures  and  paintings,  some  of  which  are  preserved  in 
the  British  Museum.  The  ox  was  used  as  food,  and  in  agricultural  labour,  and  in  the  same  ancient  remains  is 
continually  represented  as  drawing  the  plough.  Even  Pharaoh  himself  was  a  proprietor  of  cattle  (see  ch.  xlvii.  6), 
and  wished  to  have  men  of  abihty  to  superintend  them ;  and  he  would  scarcely  have  offered  this  employment  to  the 
brothers  of  his  chief  minister,  if  the  employment  (^  rearing  cattle  had  in  itself  been  considered  degrading.  We  conclude, 
however,  that  wfar  as  the  hatred  of  the  Egyptians  to  sl^pherds  arose  from  their  religious  prejudices,  it  was  connected 
almost  entirely  with  the  cow — the  only  pastured  animal  which  they  generally  considered  sacred.  Any  objection  con- 
nected with  sheep  and  g^ts  could  only  have  operated  locally,  since  the  Egyptians  themselves  sacrificed  or  ate  them 
in  different  districts. 

We  are  therefore  inclined,  following  out  a  hint  furnished  by  Heeren,  to  consider  that  the  aversion  of  the  Effyptians 
was  not  so  exclusively  to  rearers  of  catUe  as  such,  as  to  the  class  of  pastors  who  associated  the  rearing  of  cattle  wiui  habits 
and  pursuits  which  rendered  them  equally  hated  and  feared  by  a  settled  and  refined  people  Uke  the  Egyptians.  We  would 
therefore  understand  the  text  in  the  most  intense  sense,  and  say  that  **  ever  if  nomade  shepherd  \i  as  an  abomination  to 
the  Egyptians ;  **  for  there  is  no  evidence  that  this  disg^ce  attached  to  those  cultivators  who,  being  proprietors  o£^ 
lands,  made  the  rearing  of  cattle  a  principal  part  of  their  business.  The  nomade  tribes,  who  pastured  their  flocks  on 
the  borders  or  within  the  limits  of  Egypt,  did  not  in  general  belong  to  the  Egyptian  nation,  out  were  of  Arabian  or 
Libyan  descent;  whence  the  prejudice  against  them  as  nomades  was  superadded  to  that  against  foreigners  in 
general  The  turbulent  and  aggressive  disposition  which  usually  forms  part  of  the  character  of  nomades — and  their 
entire  independence,  or  at  least  the  imperfect  and  uncertain  control  whicn  it  is  possible  to  exercise  over  their  tribes — 
are  circumstances  so  replete  with  annoyance  and  danger  to  a  carefully  organised  society  like  that  of  the  Egyptians,  as 
sufficiently  to*  account  for  the  hatred  and  Kom  which  the  ruling  priestly  caste  strove  to  keep  up  ag^st  them ;  and  it 
was  probably  in  order  to  discourage  aU  intercourse  that  the  regulation  precluding  Egyptians  from  eating  with  them 
was  first  established. 

In  further  illustration  of  this  subject  we  most  not  however  omit  an  historical  statement,  the  chronology  of  which,  as 
settled  by  Dr.  Hales,  and  confirmed  by  Bfr.  Faber,  brings  it  to  bear  with  lemarkable  force  upon  the  prejudices  of  the 
Eg3rptian  mind  at  the  period  now  under  our  notice. 

In  the  reim  of  Timaus,  orThamus,  (about  the  year  2159  b.c.>  according  to  Dr.  Hales,  in  his  'New  Analysis  of 
Ghronoloffy.^  Kgypt  was  invaded  by  a  tribe  of  Cushite  shepherds  from  Arabia  (see  note  on  chap.  xxv.  16).  The  Egyptians 
submitted  without  trying  the  event  of  a  battle,  and  were  exposed,  for  a  period  of  260  years,  to  the  most  tyrannous  and 
insultinp^  conduct  from  their  new  masters ;  who  made  one  of  their  own  number  king,  and  established  their  capital  at 
Memphis ;  having  in  ]^per  places  strong  ganisons,  which  kept  both  Upper  and  Lower  Efl;ypt  under  subjection  and 
tribute.    There  were  six  Idngi  of  this  dynMty,  who  were  called  Kycsos,  or  "  king-shephercb ;  **  and  they  exetcised  a 
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degree  of  eruel^  and  oppreMion  upon  the  nathree  which  left  an  indelible  iente  of  hatred  upon  the  minde  of  the 
Egyptians,  even  in  periods  long  subaec^uent  At  last  the  national  spirit  was  roused,  and  alter  a  war  of  thirty  years 
the  princes  of  Upper  Egypt  succeeded  in  obliging  them  to  yrithdraw  trom  the  coimtry  which  had  been  so  deeply  injured 
by  tneir  invasion.  They  withdrew,  as  it  seems,  to  Palestine,  where  they  became  the  Philistines.  This  event,  according 
to  Dr.  Hales,  was  about  twenty-seven  vears  before  the  commencement  of  Joseph^s  administration ;  and  as  the  memory 
of  the  tyranny  which  thev  had  suffered  must  still  have  been  fresh  in  the  minds  of  the  Egyptians,  this  seems  sufficiently 
to  account  for  the  fact  that  «  every  shepherd  was  an  abomination  to  the  Egyptians,*^  without  recurring  to  the  supposed 
dislike  of  the  Egyptians  to  pastoral  people  on  account  of  their  pursuits  and  mode  of  life.  Their  dislike  must  have 
been  the  more  intense,  too,  against  persons  who,  like  the  Hebrews,  came  firom  the  country  to  which  their  expelled 
enemies  had  withdrawn.  They  might  not  unreasonably  have  suspected  that  their  Hebrew  visitors  were  a  party  of 
the  same  people ;  and  the  harsh  reception  they  met  with  fVom.  Joseph,  the  strict  examination  which  they  underwent, 
and  the  charge  of  being  spies  come  to  see  the  nakedness  of  the  Umd,  is  probably  just  what  would  have  happened  if 
they  had  been  penonaUy  unxnown  to  the  governor  of  Egypt. 

It  remains  to  be  observed,  that  the  country  which  we  have  noticed  as  **  the  land  of  Goshen  *'  seems  to  have  been  the 
firet  which  the  Cushite  shepherds  occupied  when  they  invaded  E^pt,  and  the  last  from  which  they  retired.  The 
Egyptians  were  certainly  not  a  pastoral  people,  and  this  being  a  district  which  had  been  employed  for  pasturage,  it 
had  probably  not  beg^n  to  be  occupied  hy  the  Egyptians  since  the  recent  expulsion.  If  it  had,  it  would  not  have 
been  so  reamly  assigned  to  the  Hebrews ;  but  now  it  was  qidte  natural  that  they  should  be  placed  in  Goshen,  which 
a  pastoral  people  had  lately  vacated.  Thus  Goshen  occurs  immediately  to  Joseph  as  a  suitable  domain  for  the  family 
of  his  father:  and  that  it  remained  unoccupied  seems  to  be  evinced  by  the  readiness  with  which  he  promises  his  fatber, 
in  his  first  message,  that  he  should  reside  iu  the  land  of  Goshen  (chap.  xlv.  9,  10) ;  and  the  groimd  on  which  he  made 
this  promise  seems  to  be  explained  in  chap.  xlvi.  34,  where  we  perceive  his  conviction  that  Pharaoh  would  at  once 
assign  that  territory  to  them  when  he  knew  that  they  were  shepherds.  Dr.  Hales  veiy  properly  directs  attention  to 
the  no  less  wise  and  liberal  policy  of  the  Egyptian  court  iu  making  this  assignment  of  Goshen  to  the  Hebrews.  This 
country  **  formed  the  eastern  barrier  of  Egypt  towards  Palestine  and  Arabia — ^the  quarters  from  which  they  most 
dreaded  invasion — ^whose  'naJkedneu*  was  now  covered,  in  a  short  time,  by  a  numerous,  a  brave,  and  an  industrious 
people ;  amply  repaying,  by  the  additional  security  and  resources  which  they  gave  to  Egypt,  their  hospitable  reception 
and  naturabzatiou." 


CHAPTER  XLVII. 

1  Joseph  presentetk  Jive  of  Ms  brethren,  7  and  hie 
father,  o^ore  Pharaoh,  U  He  giveth  them  habi- 
toHon  and  maintenance,  13  lie  getteth  all  the 
Egyptians*  ^f^on^y,  16  their  cattle,  18  their  lands 
to  Pharaoh.  22  The  Priests'^  land  was  not  botight, 
23  He  letteth  the  land  to  them  fbr  a  mh  part, 
28  Jacob's  age,  29  He  swearetk  Joseph  to  bury 
him  with  his  fathers. 

Then  Joseph  came  and  told  Pharaoh,  and 
said.  My  father  and  my  brethren^  and  their 
flocks^  and  their  herds,  and  all  that  they  have, 
are  come  out  of  the  land  of  Canaan ;  and,  be- 
hold, th^  are  in  the  land  of  Goshen. 

2  And  he  took  some  of  his  brethren,  even 
fiye  men,  and  presented  them  unto  Pharaoh. 

3  And  Pharaoh  said  unto  his  brethren. 
What  is  your  occupation  7  And  they  said 
unto  Pharaoh,  Thy  servants  are  shepherds, 
both  we,  and  also  our  fathers. 

4  They  said  moreover  unto  Pharaoh,  For 
to  sojourn  in  the  land  are  vre  come ;  for  thy 
servants  have  no  pasture  for  their  flocks ;  for 
the  famine  is  sore  in  the  land  of  Canaan : 
now  therefore,  we  pray  thee,  let  thy  servants 
dwell  in  the  land  of  Goshen. 

5  And  Pharaoh  spake  unto  Joseph,  say- 
ing. Thy  father  and  thy  brethren  are  come 
unto  thee : 

6  The  land  of  Effypt  is  before  thee ;  in 
the  best  of  the  land  make  thy  father  and 
brethren  to  dwell ;  in  the  land  of  Goshen  let 
them  dwell :  and  if  thou  knowest  any  men 
of  activity  among  them,  then  make  them 
rulers  over  my  cattle. 


>  Heb.  E0W  many  are  the  dayt  of  the  yean  eftky  Ijf^  f 
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7  And  Joseph  brought  in  Jacob  his  father, 
and  set  him  before  Pharaoh:  and  Jacob 
blessed  Pharaoh. 

8  And  Pharaoh  said  unto  Jacob,  *How  old 
art  thou  ? 

9  And  Jacob  said  unto  Pharaoh,  •The  days 
of  the  years  of  my  pilmmage  are  an  hun- 
dred and  thirty  years :  few  and  evil  have  the 
days  of  the  years  of  my  life  been,  and  have 
not  attained  unto  the  days  of  the  years  of 
the  life  of  my  fathers  in  the  days  of  their 
pilgrimage. 

10  And  Jacob  blessed  Pharaoh,  and  went 
out  from  before  Pharaoh. 

11  ^  And  Joseph  placed  his  father  and 
his  brethren,  and  gave  them  a  possession  in 
the  land  of  Egypt,  in  the  best  of  the  land, 
in  the  land  of  fUuneses,  as  Pharaoh  had  com- 
manded. 

12  And  Joseph  nourished  his  father,  and 
his  brethren,  and  all  his  father's  houshold. 
with  bread,  'according  Ho  their  families. 

13  f^  And  there  was  no  bread  in  all  the 
land ;  for  the  famine  was  very  sore,  so  that 
the  land  of  Egypt  and  cUl  the  land  of  Ca- 
naan fainted  by  reason  of  the  famine. 

14  And  Joseph  gathered  up  all  the  money 
that  was  found  in  the  land  oi  Egypt,  and  in 
the  land  of  Canaan,  for  the  com  which  they 
bought :  and  Joseph  brought  the  money 
into  Pharaoh's  house. 

15  And  when  money  failed  in  the  land  of 
Egypt,  and  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  all  the 
Egyptians  came  unto  Joseph,  and  said.  Give 

*Ot»aiamiecIAldi»nounMhed,     ^Uth.  according  to  th^imieomei, 
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US  bread :  for  why  should  we  die  in  thy  pre- 
sence ?  for  the  money  faileth 

16  And  Joseph  said.  Give  your  cattle; 
and  1  will  give  you  for  your  cattle,  if  money 
fail. 

17  And  they  brought  their  cattle  unto 
Joseph:  and  Joseph  gave  them  bread  in 
exchange  for  horses,  and  for  the  flocks,  and 
for  the  cattle  of  the  herds,  and  for  the  asses : 
and  he  *fed  them  with  bread  for  all  their 
cattle  for  that  year. 

18  When  that  year  was  ended,  they 
came  unto  him  the  second  year,  and  said 
unto  him.  We  will  not  hide  it  from  my  lord, 
how  that  our  money  is  spent ;  my  lord  also 
hath  our  herds  of  cattle ;  there  is  not  ou^ht 
left  in  the  sight  of  my  lord,  but  our  bodies, 
and  our  lands : 

19  Wherefore  shall  we  die  before  thine 
eyes,  both  we  and  our  land  ?  buy  us  and  our 
land  for  bread,  and  we  and  our  land  will 
be  servants  unto  Pharaoh :  and  ff ive  us  seed, 
that  we  may  live,  and  not  die,  mat  the  land 
be  not  desolate. 

20  And  Joseph  bought  all  the  land  of 
Egypt  for  Pharaoh;  for  the  Egyptians  sold 
every  man  his  field,  because  the  famine  pre- 
vailed over  them :  so  the  land  became  Pha- 
raoh*s. 

21  And  as  for  the  people,  he  removed 
them  to  cities  from  one  end  of  the  borders  of 
Egypt  even  to  the  other  end  thereof. 

22  Only  the  land  of  the  •priests  bought  he 
not ;  for  the  priests  had  a  portion  assigned 
them  of  Pharaoh,  and  did  eat  their  portion 
which  Pliaraoh  gave  them :  wherefore  they 
sold  not  their  lands. 

23  Tlien  Joseph  said  unto  the  people. 


Behold,  I  have  bought  you  this  day  and 
your  land  for  Pharaoh :  lo,  here  is  seed  for 
you,  and  ye  shall  sow  the  land.  . 

24  And  it  shall  come  to  pass  in  the  in- 
crease, that  ye  shall  give  the  fifth  part  unto 
Pharaoh,  and  four  parts  shall  be  your  own, 
for  seed  of  the  field,  and  for  your  food,  and 
for  them  of  your  housholds,  and  for  food  for 
your  Uttle  ones. 

25  And  they  said.  Thou  hast  saved  our 
lives :  let  us  find  grace  in  the  sight  of  my 
lord,  and  we  will  be  Pharaoh's  servants. 

26  And  Joseph  made  it  a  law  over  the 
land  of  Egypt  unto  this  day,  that  Pharaoh 
should  have  the  fifth  part ;  except  the  land 
of  the  'priests  only,  which  became  not  Pha- 
raoh's. 

27  %  And  Israel  dwelt  in  the  land  of 
Egypt,  in  the  country  of  Goshen ;  and  they 
had.  possessions  therein,  and  grew,  and  mul- 
tipUed  exceedingly. 

28  And  Jacob  lived  in  the  land  of 
Egypt  seventeen  years :  so  "the  whole  age 
of  Jacob  was  an  hundred  forty  and  seven 
years. 

29  And  the  time  drew  nigh  that  Israel 
must  die :  and  he  called  his  son  Joseph,  and 
said  unto  him.  If  now  1  have  found  grace  in 
thy  si^ht,  •put,  1  pray  thee,  thy  hand  under 
my  thigh,  and  deal  kindly  and  truly  with 
me ;  bury  me  not,  I  pray  thee,  in  Egypt : 

30  But  I  will  lie  with  my  fathers,  and  thou' 
shalt  carr}'  me  out  of  Egypt,  and  bury  me  in 
their  buryingplace.  And  he  said,  1  will  do 
as  thou  liast  said. 

31  And  he  said.  Swear  unto  me.  And  he 
sware  unto  him.  And  "Israel  bowed  himself 
upon  the  bed's  head. 


AHeb.MMoR.       •Ot.pnMeet,       70r,^rMcei.        »Heh,tk$di^ftottheyettrto/hitlifs.       •Chap.24.S.       iOHeb.ll.SL 

Verse  22.  '<  Only  the  land  of  (he  priettt  bought  he  not/* — ^The  various  passages  in  which  the  priests  are  mentioned 
concur  with  the  accounts  which  all  history  brings  to  show  that  the  priesthood  formed  the  highest  and  most  privileged 
class  in  the  Kg^tian  state.  The  Egyptian  population,  like  that  of  India  at  present,  was  divided  iuto  distinctly 
marked  castes :  of  which  the  priests,  like  the  Brahmins,  were  the  first ;  and  the  sailors,  swineherds,  and  others,  were, 
like  the  Pariahs,  the  lowest,  and  so  degraded  that  the  higher  castes  were  polluted  by  communication  with  them. 
The  military  caste  was  next  below  that  of  the  priests  in  rank  and  influence ;  then  followed  the  others,  as  traders, 
artificers,  and  husbandmen  ;  concerning  which  it  is  only  necessary  to  observe,  that  every  man  was  obliged  to  follow 
the  occupation  of  his  father,  whatever  it  might  be ;  and  no  man  could  hope  by  any  degree  of  talent  to  raise  himself 
out  of  that  state  of  life  in  which  he  was  bom.  Thus  also  in  the  priesthood,  not  only  must  the  son  of  a  priest  be  a 
priest,  but  must  be  a  priest  of  the  same  one  out  of  the  many  deities  to  whom  his  father  had  ministered.  These 
priests  were  dispersed,  in  parties,  in  the  several  districts,  where  they  constituted  the  forming  and  governing  body  ; 
but  the  lar^  cities,  which  had  at  different  times  been  the  capitals  of  Egypt,  and  where  the  great  temples  were  found. 


the  <*  priest  of  On ;"  and  it  is  observable  that  the  Hebrew  word  )J73  {cohen),  rendered  ''priest,"  sigpiiifies  equally  a 
"  prince."  The  organiiation  of  the  inferior  priesthood  was,  as  Heeren  reasonably  concludes,  probably  different  in  different 
cities,  according  to  the  sise  and  wants  of  the  locality.  ''They  did  not,"  says  the  same  author,  "constitute  the  ruling 
race  merely  because  from  them  were  chosen  the  servants  of  the  state,  but  much  raUier  because  they  monopolised  every 
branch  of  scientific  knowledge,  which  was  entirely  formed  by  the  locality,  and  had  immediate  reference  to  the  wants 
of  the  people.  Their  sole,  or  even  their  most  usual,  employment  was  not  the  service  of  the  gods :  they  were  judges, 
physicians,  soothsayers,  architects — in  short,  every  thing  in  which  any  species  of  scientific  Imowledge  was  concerned.** 
Attached  to  each  temple  and  settlement  of  priests  were  extensive  esiates,  which  were  farmed  out  at  moderate  rents. 
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and  supplied  a  common  fund,  which  gave  the  necessaries  of  life  to  the  priests  and  their  {amiliesy  who  lired  at  free 
tables,  which  were  furnished  everyday  with  meats  and  wine.  ''Thus,  says  Herodotus,  <*  it  was  not  necessary  for 
them  to  contribute  anything  from  their  own  private  means  towards  their  support"  This  expression  confirms  other 
facts,  which  enable  us  to  discover  that,  besides  their  common  lands,  the  priests  might  have,  and  had,  private  property 
and  estates,  as  mi^ht  be  expected  when  we  find  them  almost  exclusiveiv  entrusted  with  the  management  of  state 
affairs,  and  engrossing  the  most  profitable  branches  of  business.  We  the  rather  call  attention  to  this  point,  as  it 
afibrds  a  valuable  incidental  conoboration  of  the  reason  g^ven  in  the  text  why  the  priesthood  did  not  find  it  necessary 
to  sell  their  estates  for  food. 


CHAPTER  XLVIII. 

i  Joseph  unth  his  sons  visiteth  his  sick  father.  2 
Jacob  strenstheneth  himself  to  bless  them.  3  He 
repeateth  the  fromise.  6  He  taketh  Ephraim  and 
Manasseh  as  his  own,  7  He  telleth  Joseph  of  his 
mother's  grave.  9  He  blesseth  Ephraim  and  Ma- 
nasseh.  1 7  He  prtferreth  the  younger  before  the 
elder.    2 1  He  prophesieth  their  return  to  Canaan. 

And  it  came  to  pass  after  these  things,  that 
one  told  Joseph,  Behold,  thy  father  is  sick : 
and  he  took  with  him  his  two  sons,  Manasseh 
and  Ephraim. 

2  And  one  told  Jacob,  and  said.  Behold, 
thy  son  Joseph  cometh  unto  thee :  and  Israel 
strengthened  himself,  and  sat  upon  the  bed. 

3  And  Jacob  said  unto  Joseph,  God 
Almighty  appeared  unto  me  at  *Luz  in  the 
land  of  Canaan,  and  blessed  me, 

4  And  said  unto  me.  Behold,  I  will  make 
thee  fruitfid,  and  multiply  thee,  and  I  will 
make  of  thee  a  multitude  of  people ;  and  will 
give  this  land  to  thy  seed  after  thee /or  an 
everlasting  possession. 

5  ^  And  now  thy  'two  sons,  Ephraim  and 
Manasseh,  which  were  bom  unto  thee  in  the 
land  of  Egypt  before  I  came  unto  thee  into 
Egypt,  c^e  mine ;  as  Beuben  and  Simeon, 
they  shall  be  mine. 

o  And  thy  issue,  which  thou  begettest  after 
them,  shall  be  thine,  and  shall  be  called  after 
the  nameof  their  brethren  in  their  inheritance. 

7  And  as  for  me,  when  I  came  from  Padan, 
•Rachel  died  by  me  in  the  land  of  Canaan  in 
the  way,  when  yet  there  was  but  a  little  way 
to  come  unto  Ephrath ;  and  I  buried  her 
there  in  the  way  of  Ephrath;  the  same  is 
Beth-lehem. 

8  And  Israel  beheld  Joseph's  sons,  and 
said.  Who  are  these  ? 

9  And  Joseph  said  unto  his  father.  They 
are  my  sons,  whom  God  hath  given  me  in 
this  place.  And  he  said.  Bring  uiem,  I  pray 
thee,  unto  me,  and  I  will  bless  them. 

10  Now  the  eyes  of  Israel  were  *dim  for 
age,  so  that  he  could  not  see.  And  he 
brought  them  near  unto  him ;  and  he  kissed 
them,  and  embraced  them. 

11  And  Israel  said  unto  Joseph,  I  had 

iCliftp.28.13»aod33.e.      >Cluip.4L50.   Joih.U7. 


not  thought  to  see  thy  face:  and,  lo,  God 
hath  shewed  me  also  thy  seed. 

12  And  Joseph  brought  them  out  from 
between  his  knees,  and  he  bowed  himself 
with  his  face  to  the  earth. 

13  And  Joseph  took  them  both,Ephraim  in 
his  right  hand  toward  Israel's  left  hand,  and 
Manasseh  in  his  left  hand  toward  Israels 
right  hand,  and  brought  them  near  unto  him. 

14  And  Israel  stretched  out  his  right 
hand,  and  laid  it  upon  Ephraim's  head,  who 
was  the  younger,  and  his  left  hand  upon 
Manassens  head,  guiding  his  hands  wit- 
tingly ;  for  Manasseh  was  the  firstborn. 

15  ^  And  *he  blessed  Joseph,  and  said, 
God,  before  whom  my  fathers  Abraham  and 
Isaac  did  walk,  the  God  which  fed  me  all  my 
life  long  unto  this  da^, 

16  Ine  Anffel  which  redeemed  me  from 
all  evil,  bless  the  lads ;  and  let  my  name  be 
named  on  them,  and  the  name  of  my  fathers 
Abraham  and  Isaac ;  and  let  them  *grow  into 
a  multitude  in  the  midst  of  the  earth. 

1 7  And  when  Joseph  saw  that  his  father 
laid  his  right  hand  upon  the  head  of  Eph- 
raim, it  displeased  him :  and  he  held  up  nis 
father's  hand,  to  remove  it  from  Ephraim's 
head  unto  Manasseh's  head. 

18  And  Joseph  said  unto  his  father.  Not 
so,  my  father :  for  this  is  the  firstborn ;  put 
thy  right  hand  upon  his  head. 

19  And  his  father  refused,  and  said,  I 
know  it,  my  son,  I  know  it :  he  also  shall 
become  a  people,  and  he  also  shall  be  great : 
but  truly  his  younger  brother  shall  be  greater 
than  he,  and  nis  seed  shall  become  a  ^multi- 
tude of  nations. 

20  And  he  blessed  them  that  day,  saying. 
In  thee  shall  Israel  bless,  saying,  (rod  make 
thee  as  Ephraim  and  as  Manasseh :  and  h6 
set  Ephraim  before  Manasseh. 

21  And  Israel  said  unto  Joseph,  Be- 
hold, I  die :  but  God  shall  be  with  you,  and 
bring  you  again  unto  the  land  of  your  fathers. 

22  Moreover  I  have  given  to  thee  one 
portion  above  thy  brethren,  which  I  took  out 
of  the  hand  of  the  Amorite  with  my  sword 
and  with  my  bow. 
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Verse  20.  **  Ht  «fl  Spkmim  be/orf  Mwuu$fk,^'^HeTe  we  hate  two  inetaneet  of  a  pieference  of  the  younger  son  orer 
the  elder ;  or  rather,  we  have  two  instances  combined :  for  not  only  does  Jacob  give  to  Joseph,  his  youngest  son  but 
one,  the  doubleportion  of  the  elder  son,  through  Kphraim  and  Manasseh,  but  also,  of  these  two,  prefers  the  younger 
to  the  elder.  T^e  fact  seems  to  be,  that  although  there  was  a  general  understanding  as  to  the  prior  claims  of  Uie 
first-bom,  the  father  retained  the  absolute  power  of  making  whatever  distribution  of  the  inheritance  seemed  proper  to 
himself.  We  have  already  remarked  on  the  difference^  in  the  treatment  of  the  sons  of  Abraham  and  Jacob  by  their 
respective  concubines ;  to  which  we  have  now  to  add  this  instance  of  preference ;  and,  on  turning  to  the  book  of  Job, 
which  is  supposed  to  have  been  written  in  patriarchal  times,  we  observe  that  the  eminent  person  to  whom  it  refers . 
even  gives  to  nis  daughters  aa  equal  share  in  the  inheritance  with  their  brothers  (Job  xlii.  15).  This  frequent  preference 
which  is  exhibited  ror  the  Tounger  son  obviously  leads  to  the  remark,  that  such  a  preference  became  a  principle  of 
inheritance  among  some  nations.  We  have  some  trace  of  this  in  the  old  Saxon  tenure  called  **  Borough  English  ; " 
which  Sir  William  Blackstone  conjectures  may  be  traced  to  the  Tartars,  among  whom  the  elder  sons,  as  they  grew  up 
to  manhood,  migrated  from  their  paternal  tents  with  a  certain  allowance  of  cattle ;  while  the  younger  son  continued - 
at  home,  and  became  heir  to  the  remaining  possessions  of  his  lather. 

22.  ''  fVkkh  Hook  out  of  the  hand  of  the  Amorite,^ — In  severalpassages  of  Scripture  we  find,  as  here,  incidental  allu- 
sions to  facts  which  are  not  included  m  the  regular  harrative.  We  have  no  previous  notice  of  any  land  taken  by  Jacob 
from  the  Amorites.  It  is  conjectured  that,  after  the  patriarch^l  removal  to  another  part  of  the  country,  the  Ainorites 
appropriated  the  parcel  of  ground  near  Shechem,  which  he  had  bought  of  Haasor,  and  which  he  afterwards  recovered 
by  force  of  arms.  This  j)lace  was  certainly  in  the  inheritance  of  Joseph's  sons  (Josh.  xviL  1,  and  xx.  7) ;  there  also 
Joseph's  bones  were  ultimately  deposited  (Josh.  zziv.  32)  ;  and  in  John  iv.  5,  this  is  expressly  described  as  the  parcel 
of  ground  which  Jacob  gave  to  his  son  Joseph* 


CHAPTER  XLIX. 

I  Jacob  eaUeth  kU  sons  to  bless  them,  3  Their 
blessing  in  particular.  29  He  chargeth  them  about 
his  burial,    33  He  dieth. 

And  Jacob  called  unto  his  sons^  and  said. 
Gather  yourselves  together,  that  I  may  tell 
you  that  which  shall  oefall  you  in  the  last 
days. 

2  Gather  yourselves  together,  and  hear, 
ye  sons  of  Jacob ;  and  hearken  unto  Israel 
your  father. 

3  %  Reuben,  thou  art  my  firstborn,  my 
might,  and  the  beginning  of  my  strengths 
the  excellency  of  dignity,  and  the  excellency 
of  power  ; 

4  Unstable  as  water,  *thou  shalt  not  excel ; 
because  thou  Ventest  up  to  thy  father's  bed ; 
then  defiledst  thou  it :  'he  went  up  to  my 
couch. 

5  %  Simeon  and  Levi  are  brethren ;  ^- 
struments  of  cruelty  are  in  their  habitations. 

6  O  my  soul,  come  not  thou  into  their 
secret;  unto  their  assembly,  mine  honourj 
be  not  thou  united :  for  in  their  anger  they 
slew  a  man,  and  in  theiv  solfwill  they  ^digged 
down  a  wall 

7  Cursed  be  their  anger,  for  it  was  fierce ; 
and  their  wrath,  for  it  was  cruel :  I  will  di- 
vide them  in  Jacob,  and  scatter  them  in 
Israel. 

8  %  Judah,  thou  art  he  whom  thy  bre- 
thren shall  praise :  thy  hand  shall  be  in  the 
neck  of  thine  enemies ;  thy  father's  children 
shall  bow  down  before  thee. 

9  Judah  is  a  lion's  whelp :  from  the  prey, 
my  son,  thou  art  gone  up :  ne  stooped  down, 
he  couched  as  a  lion,  and  as  an  old  lion ;  who 
shall  rouse  him  up  ? 


10  The  sceptre  shall  n6t  depart  from 
Judah,  nor  a  lawgiver  from  between  his  feet, 
until  Shiloh  come ;  and  unto  him  shall  the 
gpathering  of  the  people  be. 

1 1  Binding  his  foal  unto  the  vine,  and  his 
ass's  colt  unto  the  choice  vine ;  he  washed 
his  garments  in  wine,  and  his  dothes  in  the 
blood  of  grapes : 

12  His  eyes  shall  be  red  with  wine,  and 
his  teeth  white  with  milk. 

13  ^  Zebulun  shall  dwell  at  the  haven  of 
the  sea;  and  he  shall  be  for  an  haven  of 
ships ;  and  his  border  shall  be  unto  Zidon. 

14  ^  Issachar  is  a  strong  ass  couching 
down  between  two  burdens : 

15  And  he  saw  that  rest  v>as  good,  and 
the  land  that  it  was  pleasant ;  and  bowed 
his  shoulder  to  bear,  and  became  a  servant 
unto  tribute. 

16  %  Dan  shall  judge  lus  people,  as  one 
of  the  tribes  of  IsraeL 

17  Dan  shall  be  a  serpent  by  the  *way,  an 
adder  in  the  path,  that  biteth  the  horse  heels, 
so  that  his  nder  shall  fall  backward. 

18  I  have  waited  for  thy  salvation,  O 
Lord. 

19  ^  Gad,  a  troop  shall  overcome  him : 
but  he  shall  overcome  at  the  last 

20  ^  Out  of  Asher  his  bread  shall  be  fat, 
and  he  shall  yield  royal  dainties. 

21  %  Napntali  is  a  hind  let  loose :  he 
giveth  goodly  words. 

22  ^  Joseph  is  a  fruitful  bough,  even  a 
fruitful  bougn  by  a  well;  whose  'branches 
run  over  the  wall : 

23  The  archers  have  sorely  grieved  him, 
and  shot  at  him,  and  hated  hun : 

24  But  his  bow  abode  in  strength,  and 


H«b.  4o  not  thou  §»otl^ 
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the  arms  of  his  hands  were  made  strong  by 
the  hands  of  the  mighty  God  of  Jacob ;  ^om 
thence  is  the  shepherd,  the  stone  of  Is- 
rael:) 

25  Even  by  the  God  of  thy  father,  who 
shall  help  thee ;  and  by  the  Almighty,  who 
shall  bless  thee  with  blessings  of  heaven 
above,  blessings  of  the  deep  thatlieth  under, 
blessings  of  the  breasts,  and  of  the  womb : 

26  'file  blessings  of  thy  father  have  pre- 
vailed above  the  blessings  of  thy  progenitors 
unto  the  utmost  bound  of  the  everlasting 
hills :  they  shall  be  on  the  hecul  of  Joseph, 
and  on  the  crown  of  the  head  of  him  that 
was  separate  from  his  brethren. 

27  %  Benjamin  shall  ravin  as  a  wolf:  in 
the  morning  he  shall  devour  the  prey,  and  at 
night  he  shall  divide  the  spoiL 

28  %  All  these  are  the  twelve  tribes  of 
Israel :  and  this  is  it  that  their  father  spake 


unto  them,  and  blessed  them;   every  one 
according  to  his  blessing  he  blessed  them. 

29  And  he  charged  them,  and  said  unto 
them,  I  am  to  be  gathered  unto  my  people : 
•bury  me  wifh  my  fathers  in  the  cave  that  is 
in  the  field  of  Ephron  the  Hittite, 

30  In  the  cave  that  is  in  the  field  of  Mach- 
pelah,  which  is  before  Mamre,  in  the  land 
of  Canaan,  Vhich  Abraham  bought  with  the 
field  of  Ephron  the  Hittite  for  a  possession 
of  a  bmyingplace. 

31  There  they  buried  Abraham  and  Sa- 
rah his  wife ;  there  they  buried  Isaac  and 
Bebehah  his  wife ;  and  there  I  buried  Leah. 

32  The  purchase  of  the  field  and  of  the  cave 
that  is  therein  was  from  the  children  of  Heth. 

33  And  when  Jacob  had  made  an  end  of 
commanding  his  sons,  he  gathered  up  his 
feet  into  the  bed,  and  jrielded  up  the  ghost, 
and  was  gathered  unto  his  people. 


B  Chap.  47. 80.       •  Ch«p.  S3. 16. 

Veise  3.  *'  Bevben/* — It  is  understood  that  Jacob  here  enumerates  the  rif  hts  of  Reuben  at  a  first-bom,  of  which,  in 
consequence  of  his  crime,  he  was  to  be  deprived ;  namely,  the  birthright  or  double  portion  of  the  inheritance,  which  was 
eiven  to  Joseph  ;  the  priesthood,  which  ultimately  fell  to  Levi ;  and  the  sovereignty  which  became  Judah's.  As  here 
foretold,  the  tribe  of  Keuben  never  excelled  or  rose  to  eminence.  It  wa<  also,  with  the  other  tribes  beyond  Jordan,  the 
first  thai  was  carried  into  captivity. 

5.  "  Simem  tend  JLm."— The  disapprobation  with  which  these  two  full  brothers  are  mentioned,  refSers  to  their  cruel 
knd  treacherous  conduct  in  the  anair  at  Shechem  (ch.  xzzlv.  2 — 19).  The  concluding  clause  of  v.  7  was  literally 
fulfilled.  The  tribe  of  Simeon  was  never  of  any  importance.  At  first  they  had  unly  a  small  portion,  consisting  of  a 
few  towns  and  villages  in  the  least  favourable  part  of  Judah's  inheritance ;  and  at  an  after-period  they  formed  colonies 
in  the  outskirts  of  the  promised  land,  in  territory  won  from  the  Edomites  and  Amalekites.  The  Jews  believe  Uiat  the 
meagre  inheritance  and  straitened  circumstances  of  the  tribe  of  Simeon  oblieed  many  of  its  members  to  seek  a  sub-- 
ftistence  among  the  other  tribes  by  acting  generally  as  schoolmasters  to  their  children*  As  to  the  tribe  of  Levi,  although 
it  afterwards  recovered  its  character  in  part,  in  consequence  of  its  seal  against  idolatry  (Exod.  zxii.  26,  et  »eq'.),  and  was 
intrusted  with  the  priesthood  and  the  religious  instruction  of  the  people,  it  was,  like  Simeon,  dispersed  and  scattered 
in  Israel.  It  had  no  inheritance  except  forty-eight  towns  in  difibrent  parts  of  Canaan.  Thus  the  brethren  were 
not  only  divided  from  each  other,  but  distributed  in  sections  among  the  other  tribes. 

S.  "  Jwtak.'*'^'We  cannot  trace  out  all  the  details  of  this  remarkable  prophecy,  as  is  ably  done  in  Hales*s  *  Analysis  of 
Chronology,'  and  many  theological  commentaries.  But  we  may  observe,  that,  as  his  Other's  blessing  intimates,  the 
tribe  of  Judah  seems  on  aU  occasions  to  have  possessed  the  pre-eminence.  It  led  the  van  in  the  grand  march  from 
E^rpt  to  Palestine  (Num.  x.  14) :  it  was  the  first  appointed  after  the  death  of  Joshua  to  expel  the  Canaanites  (Judges 
i*  %) :  the  first  of  the  judges,  Othniel,  the  nephew  of  Caleb,  was  of  this  tribe  t  David,  who  was  of  this  tribe,  was  nomi- 
nated to  the  sovereign  power,  which  ht  transmitted  to  his  descendants ;  and  from  the  same  tribe  and  family  sprang 
Chhist  himself,  in  whom  so  many  of  the  Old  Testament  predictions  centre.  The  10th  and  1  ith  verses  seem  to  indi- 
cate that  Judah's  country  should  m  a  land  of  vineyards  and  pastures,  which  was  the  fact.  The  famous  vineyards  of 
Bngedi  and  of  Sorek  (SoL  Song,  i.  14)  were  in  this  tribe,  as  was  also  the  brook  Eshcol,  near  which  the  spies  obtained 
the  extraordinary  clusters  of  grapes  mentioned  in  Num.  xiii.  23,  24.  The  domain  of  Judah  was  also  noted  for  its  fine 
pastures.  Josephus  observes,  generally,  that  it  was  a  ^^ood  pasture  country ;  and  this  might  indeed  be  inferred  from  the 
fact,  that  the  soiotirning  of  the  patriarchs  with  their  numerous  flocks  and  herds  was  chiefly  within  its  limits.  Even 
BOW,  in  the  desolation  which  has  overs^pread  this  "  glory  of  aU  lands,**  Judaa  still  affords  fine  pastures.  Dr.  Shaw 
observes,  that  '*  the  mountains  abound  with  shrubs  aim  a  delicate  short  grass ;  both  which  the  cattle  are  more  fond  of 
than  of  such  plants  as  are  more  common  to  fallow  grounds  and  meadows."  He  adds,  that  the  milk  of  the  cattle  fed 
on  these  mountain-pastures  is  more  rich  and  delicious,  and  their  flesh  more  sweat  and  nourishing  than  could  otherwise 
be  obtained. 

9,**LMi  whelf/*  "iiom'^uidf^old  /Soft."— The  word  Mp^  (iebia),  rendered  "old  lion,' is  now  generally  consi- 

I  rendering  of  our  version, 
>  an  <*  old  lion  '*  being, 
L  should  at  first  be  war- 
like an^  enterprizing ;  W  in  the  end,  satisfied  with  its  conquest^  should  settle  in  repose,  and  yet  remain  so  formidable 
that  none  would  venture  to  assault  it. 

13.  "  Zebulun/* — It  is  here  foretold  that  Zebulun  should  become  a  maritime  tribe,  with  a  sea-coast  bordering  oq  the 
territories  of  the  great  commercial  state  of  Zidon.  This  distinct  and  minute  specification  of  locality,  so  long  before 
the  conquest  and  division  of  the  Promised  Land  took  place,  is  very  remarkable. 

14.  **  J$Maehar  i$  a  strong  a«f,''<— literally  ''an  ass  of  bone,**  or  ''bony  ass.** — Judah  having  been  compared  to  a  lion, 
Issachar  is  here  described  as  an  ass,  to  denote  the  strength  and  patience  of  Uiis  tribe,  and  its  assiduity  in  the  labours 
of  the  field.    That  its  alloteient  was  plean^t  |mi4  f^iiilf ,  M  h«i«  described,  it  evincedi  among  other  circumstances,  by 
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what  Josephos  says  of  Lower  Galilee,  in  which  it  lay: — ^''The  soil  is  onirersallT  rich  and  fruitful,  and  full  of  planta- 
tions of  various  trees  ;  insomuch  tiiat  by  its  fruitfulness  it  invites  the  most  slothful  to  take  pains  in  its  cultivation. 
Accordingly  it  is  all  cultivated  by  its  inhabitants.**  The  tribe  of  Issachar  is  scarcely  mentioned  in  the  wars  and 
troubles  of  the  Jews.  It  was  not  a  warlike  tribe ;  and  as  its  name  does  not  occur  in  the  account  of  the  wars  in  which 
the  other  eieht  and  half  tribes  on  the  west  of  the  Jordan  were  engaged  with  the  natives,  it  seems  that  they  made  no 
attempt  to  drive  out  the  old  inhabitants,  but  dwelt  among  them,  and  submitted  to  their  rule ;  fulfilling  the  prediction 
in  verse  15.  The  text,  and  this  inference,  warrant  the  observation  of  Buffon,  who  remarks  that,  although  Issachar 
was  a  strong  ass,  "  able  to  refuse  a  load  as  well  as  to  bear  it ; "  yet,  "  like  the  passive  drudge  which  symbolized  him, 
he  preferred  inglorious  ease  to  the  resolute  vindication  of  his  liberty,  a  burden  of  tribute  to  the  gains  of  a  just  and 
well-regulated  freedom,  and  a  yoke  of  bondage  to  the  doubtful  issue  of  war.* 

1 6.  '<  DanJ^ — Jacob,  having  first  enumerated  the  children  of  Leah,  now  proceeds  to  those  of  RacheKs  handmaid, 
Bilhah.  It  is  observable,  that  the  patriarch  beg^s  with  intimating  that  his  sons  by  the  handmaids  were  to  inherit 
equally  with  the  other  sons,  as  one  of  the  tribes  of  Israel.  The  word  Dan  means  ''judge :  **  and  the  prophecy  here 
and  elsewhere  has  allusion  to  the  name.  This  was  a  verjr  numerous  and  warlike  tribe,  not  more  noted,  it  would  seem, 
for  its  boldness  than  for  its  stratagems  and  craft ;  verifying  the  comparison  to  a  serpent  in  the  next  verse.  All  the 
exploits  of  the  tribe  illustrate  this  character,  such  as  the  doings  of  Samson,  who  was  of  this  tribe ;  and  their  sending 
spies  to  discover  what  part  of  the  unconquered  country  was  weakest,  and  then  surprising  the  careless  and  secure  inha- 
bitants of  Laish,  afterwards  Dan,  near  the  sources  of  the  Jordan— a  place  at  a  great  distance  from  the  proper  territory 
of  the  tribe. 

17.  '<  Serpent^ — ''an  adder^—(J^^t  fiacAoM)— seems  to  be  a  general  designation  for  any  individual  of  the  serpent 
kind,  as  is  the  case  with  the  Arabic  word  $ub(ut,  by  which  it  b  rendered.  The  same  animal  b  meant  in  both  divisions  of 
the  verse,  agreeable  to  the  genius  of  Hebrew  poesy,  which  b  wont,  in  the  first  heniistich  of  the  anedogy,  to  mention  a 
thine  obscurely,  or  in  g^nend  terms,  *'  Dan  shall  be  a  serpent  in  the  way ;  **  and,  in  the  second  hemistich,  to  be  more 
precise  and  explicit,  "  An  adder  in  the  path  :**  or,  as  we  would  render  it, ''  A  cerastes,  or  horned  viper,  upon  the  path." 

The  Hebrew  ]5^t2^  {thephiphon)  appears  to  be  the  Coluber  C€ra$t«$  of  Linnaus ;  grows  to  the  leiifl;th  of  eighteen 
inches  or  two  feet,  and  b  distingubhed  by  a  small  prominence  or  horn  above  each  eye,  whence  its  Greek  name  Mfm^rtny 
from  »tf«tty  a  horn.  Nicander  cites  the  homed  viper  as  remarkable  for  lurking  among  the  sand  and  in  wheel-traclu :  and 
from  its  retreat  it  bites  the  heels  of  the  passing  horses,  whose  hinder  less  become  almost  immediately  torpid  from 
the  activity  of  the  poison.  They  are  the  more  dangerous  as  their  greyish  colour  renders  it  difiicult  to  disting^uish  them 
from  the  sand  in  which  they  lurk.    They  are  found  in  Arabia,  Syria,  and  Egypt. 

19.  ^'GadJ* — ^Thb  tribe  b  firequently  mentioned  as  one  of  the  most  valiant  in  IsraeL  Commentators  di£fer  in  the 
application  of  the  prediction. 

20.  "  ^fAtfr.**— The  lot  of  Asher  corresponds  with  hb  name,  which  signifies  "  happiness.'  The  territory  of  the  tribe 
of  Asher  was  very  fertile  in  com,  wine,  and  oil.  The  word  IDtt^  $hemen,  rendered  **  fat,"  equally  signifies  **  oil ;"  and 
it  b  well  observed  by  the  author  of  the  '  Universal  History,'  that ''  the  blessing  spoken  to  Asher  is  capable  of  a  double 
sense ;  namely,  either  that  his  country  should  be  the  most  fertile,  and  produce  the  noblest  com  in  the  whole  country 
of  Palestine,  which  it  actually  did ;  or  else  that  it  shoidd  abound  with  the  finest  and  most  delicious  oil,  which  hia 
portion  was  also  remarkable  for,  insomuch  that  its  oil  was  the  most  famed  in  all  Canaan."  In  the  parallel  blessing  of 
Moses  (Deut.  xxxiii  24)  it  is  said,  that  "Asher  shall  dip  hb  feet  in  oiL**  In  Judges  xviiL  10,  the  Danite  spies 
describe  part  of  the  land  which  formed  Asher's  lot,  at  ''a  place  where  there  b  no  want  of  any  thing  that  b  on  the 
earth." 

21.  <<  Naphtali  it  a  hind  let  loote :  ke  ffiveth  goodiywords.^— There  b  high  authority  for  thus  reading  thb  very  difficult 
text.  But  the  want  of  any  connexion  between  the  clauses  of  the  sentence,  and  the  different  senses  of  which  the  leading 
words,  translated  ''  hind"  (JlTK  aiiah)  and  ''  words"  CHD^^  amrai)  are  susceptible,  has  occasioned  much  perplexity. 
Bochart  advocated  the  reading  of  the  Septuagint,  wluch  regards  aiiah  as  a  tree,  and  amrai  as  its  branches.  Modern 
commentators  have  generally  concurred  in  Bocnart's  views,  and  since  hb  time  the  text  has  commonly  been  rendered  to 
the  efiect :  **  NaphtMi  is  like  a  g^dly  tree  [oak  or  terebinth]  that  puts  forth  lovely  branches."  If,  however,  we  receive 
thb  rendering,  the  ensuing  blessing  of  Joseph  seems  too  like  a  repetition  of  the  figure  employed  in  thb ;  for  which, 
and  other  reasons,  we  strongly  incline  to  the  reading  of  Gesenius,  who  traiislates :  *'  Naphtali  is  a  slender  hind,  that 
brings  forth  lovely  young  ones."  The  word  amar  in  Chaldee  means  a  lamb,  and  may  without  impropriety  be  extended 
to  the  young  of  the  hind.  (See  Gesenius  in  *lDt^*)  Understood  as  in  our  version,  the  first  clause  of  the  prophecy  b 
apprehended  bv  some  to  apply  to  the  victory  of  Barak,  who  was  of  thb  tribe,  over  ^sera  (Judges  iv.)  ;  and  the  second 
clause  to  the  eloquent  song  in  which  that  victory  was  commemorated.  But  both  the  renderings  which  make  Naphtali 
like  a  tree  with  lovely  branches,  or  like  a  hind  producing  lovely^  youngs  may  be  understood  to  apply  to  the  fecundity  of 
thb  tribe,  and  we  may  venture  to  conjecture  that  it  might  not  be  without  an  allusion  to  some  superiority  in  their 
personal  appearance.  Finally,  some  good  commentators  are  content,  with  the  Chaldee,  to  understand  the  text  to  en)ress, 
which  was  really  the  case,  that  Naphtali  should  have  a  pleasant  and  fertile  land.  "The  territory  of  the  tribe,'^says 
Hales,  **  border^  on  Lebanon,  so  celebrated  for  beauty  and  fertility ;  and  when  David  was  crowned  king  of  all  Israel 
at  Hebron,  thb  and  the  neighbouring  tribes  supplied  meat,  meal,  cakes  of  figs,  bunches  of  rabins,  wine,  oil,  oxen,  and 
sheep  for  the  entertainment.     1  Chron.  xiL  40." 

22.  "Jotepk," — Israel  now  comes  to  hb  favourite  son,  on  whose  past  history  and  future  blessinss  he  expatiates  with 
a  force  and  beauty  of  language  and  expression  which  no  translation  can  adequately  render.  Vie  think  that  we  shall 
consult  the  advantage  of  the  reader  better  by  laying^  before  them  the  admirable  version  of  Dr.  Boothroyd  than  by  any 
number  of  detached  notes  of  the  separate  clauses  pomting  out  the  better  alternatives.  The  learned  translator's  version 
of  the  whole  of  thb  chapter  b  excellent,  although  there  are  some  few  points  on  which  we  diould  venture  to  differ  from 
him.    There  b  abo  a  very  good  translation  in  Dr.  Hales*s  *  Analysb  of  Chronology.' 

"  A  fruitful  stem  b  Joseph, 
A  fnutful  stem  by  a  fountain ; 
Whose  branches  shoot  over  the  wall. 
Though  the  archers  sorely  grieved  him. 
Contended  with  him,  and  harassed  him ; 
Yet  hb  bow  retained  its  force, 
And  strong  were  hb  arms  and  hb  hands ; 
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Through  the  power  of  the  mighty  one  of  Jacob, 

Through  the  name  of  the  shepherd— the  rock  of  Israel ; 

Through  the  Gk>d  of  thy  father,  who  helped  thee. 

Through  the  Almighty,  who  blessed  thee. 

Hay  the  blessings  of  the  heavens  from  above, 

The  blessings  of  the  low-lying  deep, 

The  blessings  of  the  breast  and  of  the  womb. 

The  blessines  of  thy  father  and  thy  mother, 

With  the  blessings  of  the  eternal  mountains. 

The  desirable  things  of  the  everlasting  hills. 

Abound  and  rest  on  the  head  of  Joseph — 

On  the  crown  of  the  chief  among  his  brethren." 

The  meaning  of  the  retrospective  part  of  this  passage  is  too  obvious  to  require  indication,  but  it  may  be  well  to  observe 
how  exactly  the  prophetic  part  was  fulfilled  in  the  lot  of  the  tnbes  descended  from  Joseph's  two  sons,  Kphraim  and 
Manasseh.  The  two  tribes  flourished  gp^atly,  occupying  a  fertile  and  extensive  country  on  both  sides  of  the  Jordan,  and, 
unitedly,  much  exceeded  in  population  an^  other  tnbe,  so  that  they  complained  to  Joshua, "  Why  hast  thou  given  me 
but  one  lot,  and  one  portion  to  inherit,  seeing  I  am  a  great  people,  because  the  Lord  hath  blessed  me  hitherto  r*  (Josh, 
zviii.  14.)  Every  variety  of  national  and  political  blessing  seems  studiously  accumulated  upon  the  head  of  Joseph  ; 
blessings  of  climate  and  temperature,  with  fertilising  dews  and  rains,  are  promised  from  the  heaven  above ;  an  ample 
supply  of  water ;  abundance  in  the  products  of  the  earth ;  wombs  prolific  of  children  and  of  cattle ;  and  great  dis- 
tinction among  the  other  tribes— seem  to  be  clearly  pointed  out,  and  were  actually  enjoyed.  Besides  Joshua,  five  out 
of  the  twelve  succeeding  judges  are  expressly  said  to  have  been  of  this  tribe ;  and  it  is  probable  that  Deborah  and 
Abdun  also  belonged  to  it:  and  when  the  ten  tribes  revolted  against  the  house  of  David,  Jeroboam,  an  Ephraimite 
became  king  of  Israel,  and  his  family  retained  the  crown  for  some  generations ;  and  Ephraim  remained  the  leading 
tribe  in  Israel  until  the  Assyrian  captivity. 

27.  "Betyamin  thali  ravin  at  a  wo//,**— The  ^T  xeeb,  (Canit  Lupus  of  Linnsus),  or  wolf,  has  grown  familiar  to 
our  minds  as  a  ravenous  beast,  and  the  enemy  of  the  fold.  The  sacred  text  intimates  that  the  habits  of  the  wolf  are 
not  only  carnivorous,  but  that  his  delight  and  constant  exercise  from  morning  till  night,  and  from  night  till  morning, 
are  to  surprise  the  unprotected  and  to  tear  the  weak  in  pieces.  And  this  account  of  its  habits  coincides  with  the 
observation  of  traveUeis,  who  concur  in  representing  the  wolf  as  continually  on  the  prowl  with  an  unsated  appetite, 
and  seising  every  opportunity  of  doing  harm,  where  its  fears  are  not  strong  enough  to  overcome  its  thirst  of  blood. 
Most  commentators  agree  in  refening  the  comparison  of  Benjamin  to  a  wolf,  to  the  fierce  and  imjust  contest  in 
which  the  tribe  engaged  with  the  other  tribes,  and  in  which,  after  two  victories,  it  was  almost  exterminated.  (Judges 
xix.  and  xx.)  After  this,  although  the  tribe  gave  the  first  kine  to  Israel,  in  the  person  of  Saul,  it  never  was  of  much 
consequence,  and  was  ultimately  absorbed  in  the  tribe  of  Judi£,  with  which  it  retained  its  allegiance  to  the  house  of 
David  when  the  other  tribet  revolted. 


CovoBma  Lioii.    (Verte  9.) 
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CHAPTER  L. 


1  The  mourning  for  Jacob,  4  /omj^  gttMh  leavt 
qf  Pharaoh  to  go  to  bury  him,  7  The  funeral,  13 
Joseph  con\forteth  hie  brethren,  who  crtitv^d  hie 
paraon,  22  Hie  age.  23  He  eeeth  the  third  ge- 
neration qf  hie  eone,  24  He  propheeieth  unto  hie 
brethren  of  their  return,  25  He  taketh  an  oath 
qflhemfor  hie  bonee,  26  Hedieth,  and  ie  cheeted. 

And  Joseph  fell  upon  his  father's  face>  and 
wept  upon  him,  and  kissed  him. 

2  And.  Joseph  commanded  his  servants 
the  physicians  to  embalm  his  father:  and 
the  physicians  embalmed  Israel. 

8  And  foHy  davs  were  Mfill^d  iof  him; 
fot  so  ate  fulfiUea  tk^  dsiys  of  those  which 
are  embalmed:  and  the  Egyptians  'mourned 
for  him  threescore  and  ten  aays. 

4  And  when  the  days  of  his  mourning 
were  past,  Joseph  spake  unto  the  house  of 
Phuraoh>  si^ng,  If  now  I  have  found  grace 
in  your  eyes>  si)eak>  I  pray  yoU,  in  the  ears 
of  Fharaon,  saying, 

5  'My  father  made  me  swear,  saving  tx)> 
1  die :  in  my  grave  which  I  have  digged  for 
me  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  thete  sMlt  thoii 
bury  me.  Now  therefore  let  me  go  up^  I 
pray  thee,  and  buiry  my  fktheri  and  I  will 
come  again. 

6  And  PhanU>h  said.  Go  up,  and  bury  thy 
father,  according  as  he  made  thee  swear. 

7  %  And  Joseph  went  up  to  bury  his 
father :  and  with  nim  went  up  all  the  ser- 
vants of  Pharaoh,  the  elders  of  his  house, 
and  all  the  elders  of  the  land  of  Egjrpt, 

8  And  all  the  house  of  Joseph,  and  his 
brethren,  and  his  father^s  house:  only  tlieir 
little  ones,  and  their  docks,  and  their  lierds> 
they  left  in  the  lahd  of  Goshen. 

9  And  there  went  up  With  him  bbth  cha- 
riots and  horsemen :  and  it  was  a  vei^  gi^at 
company. 

10  And  they  came  to  the  tk^liindidbf 
of  Atad,  which  iit  beyond  ilt^dan^  and  there 
they  mourned  Witk  a  gteat  and  tef  y  SDire  la- 
mentation :  and  ke  mi^e  a  meuifning  foir  liis 
father  seven  dayd. 

1 1  And  wlien  tke  intiabitiknti  of  tke  land^ 
the  Canaaniteii>  saw  the  menming  in  the 
floor  of  Atad^  tkey  said^  Hiis  u  a  grietons 
mourning  te  the  Egyptians:  wlierefore  the 
name  of  it  was  called  'Abel-mitl^m,  which 
is  beyond  Jordan. 

12  And  his  sons  did  unto  him  according 
as  he  commanded  them : 

1  Heb.  wtpL         '  Chap.  4?.  S9.         >  That  U,  the  mourning  ofths  EgyptiMS.         4  Acts?.  16.         «  Chap.  83. 16.        «  Heb.  charffed, 
7  Chap.  4S.  6.       •  U9h,toth9irh€arU.       •  Nnin.38.39.         lo  Heb.6om.       HHab.U.S2.        "  bzod.  13. 19. 

Vene  2,  **  The  phyHeiamt  embalmed  iMraei.^-^thJe  £gypti&ii  tttstotki  of  M  embalming  the  dead  as  to  piesenre  the  corpse 
for  perhaps  a  thousand  generatioDS  arose  from  the  doctrme  of  their  reU^^oD,  which  taught  that  the  contiiiuance  of  the 
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13  Fdi"  *his  sons  carried  him  into  the  land 
of  Canaan,  and  buried  him  in  the  cave  of 
tlie  field  of  Macht>elah,  which  Abraham 
•bought  With  the  field  for  a  possession  of  a 
buryingplace  of  Epbron  the  Hittite,  before 
Mamre. 

14  %  And  Joseph  returned  into  Egypt, 
he,  and  his  brethren,  and  all  that  went  up 
with  him  to  bulry  his  father,  after  he  had 
bnried  his  father. 

15  ^  And  when  Joset)h*s  brethren  saw 
that  their  father  was  dead,  they  said,  Joseph 
will  peradventure  hate  uSi  and  will  certainly 
irequite  ns  all  the  evil  which  We  did  unto  hini. 

16  And  they  *seni  a  messenger  unto  Jo- 
seph, saying,  Thy  &thet  did  command, 
before  he  died,  saying, 

17  So  shall  ye  say  unto  Joseph,  Forgivej 
I  pray  thee  now,  the  trespass  of  thy  bre- 
thren>  and  their  sin;  for  they  did  unto  thee 
evil:  and  now,  we  pray  thee,  forgive  the 
trespass  of  the  servants  of  the  God  of  thy 
father.  And  Joseph  wept  when  they  spake 
unto  him. 

18  And  his  brethren  also  went  and  fell 
down  before  his  face ;  and  they  said.  Behold, 
we  6i^  thy  servants. 

19  And  Joseph  said  unto  them,  ^ear  not : 
for  am  I  in  the  place  of  God  ? 

20  But  as  for  you,  ye  thought  evil  against 
me ;  but  Qt)d  meant  it  unto  good,  to  bring 
to  pass,  as  it  ie  this  day,  to  save  much  people 
aUve. 

21  Now  therefore  fear  ye  not :  I  will  nou- 
rish you,  and  your  little  ones.  And  he  com- 
forted them,  and  spake  'kindlv  unto  them. 

22  i[  And  Josepn  dwelt  in  Egypt,  he,  and 
his  father's  house :  and  Joseph  uved  an  hun- 
dred and  ten  years. 

23  And  Joseph  saw  Ephraim's  children, 
of  the  third  gefieration :  •the  children  also  of 
Machir  the  son  of  Manasseh  were  **^brought 
up  upon  Joseph's  kneeSi 

24  And  Joseph  said  Unto  his  brethren,  I 
die :  and  "God  Will  surely  tisit  Vou,  and  bring 
you  out  of  this  land,  unto  the  land  which  he 
swate  to  Abraham,  to  Isaac,  and  to  Jacob. 

25  And  "Joseph  took  an  oath  of  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel,  saying,  Qt)d  will  surely  visit 

iou,  and  ye  shall  carry  up  my  bones  from 
ence. 

26  So  Joseph  died,  being  an  hundred 
and  ten  years  dd :  and  they  embalmed  him, 
and  lie  was  put  in  a  coffin  in  itgypt. 
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■oul  in  the  region  of  bletMdneai  wai  eontin||ent  upon  the  preeenratioii  of  the  body.  When  that  perished,  the  banished 
•oal  had  to  begin  anew  ift  career  i^  connexion  with  physical  exiftence,  and  after  mign^ing,  during  a  period  of  3000 
years,  through  various  forms  of  being,  ultimately  became  again  associated  with  tiie  human  form,  and  when  its  life 
terminated,  was  to  be  again  admitted  to  its  precarious  felicity — separated  from,  but  connected  with,  the  '*  earthly  taber- 
nacle" which  had  been  left  in  the  world  exposed  to  the  injunes  of  men  and  the  accidents  of  time.  It  is  obfious  how 
thisprinciple  would  operate  in  originating  elaborate  and  careful  processes  for  the  embalming  of  the  dead. 

We  reg^t  that  the  limits  of  a  note  preclude  ps  from  giving  that  attention  to  this  curious  subject  which  it  deserves. 
Herodotus,  who  was  in  Egypt  about  460  years  B.C.,  first  described  the  process  of  embalming.  For  a  translation  of  the 
text  of  Herodotus  and  other  matters  connected  with  this  subject,  we  refer  our  readers  to  the  chapter  on  *  Mummies,' 
in  the  second  volume  on  '  Egyptian  Antiquities'  in  the  '  Library  of  Entertaining  Knowledge.' 

3.  **  Furtjf  doMM* ftc — ^It  is  rather  difficult  to  understand  the  meaning  of  the  di£hrent  numbers^  forty  days  and 
•efen^  days.  Herodotus  mentions  seventy  davs  as  the  time  which  the  bc^y  lay  in  nitre,  which  agrees  with  the  time 
of  mourning  for  Jacob.  DiodQrus,  however,  takes  no  notice  at  all  of  this  process,  which  seems  to  have  been  often 
omitted,  and  says  thfl4  the  embalming  occupied  forty  dajrs.  Bishop  Warburton  eonjjectures  that  the  whole  period  of 
pickling  and  embalming  occupied  seventy  days:  that  is  to  say,  that  the  body  was  laid  in  ni^re  thirty  dajre,  luid  that 
the  remaining  forty  were  occupied  in  preparing  it  with  ^^ums  and  spices,  which  was  the  proper  embalming.  Thus^ 
therefore,  forty  dm  may  be  said  to  be  the  time  of  embalming,  although  the  corpse  was  seventy  days  in  the  hands  of 
the  emiMdmers.  xhis  view  certainly  does  not  obviate  all  the  discrepancies  between  the  several  accounts  of  Mpses, 
Herodotus,  and  Diodorus  ;  but  it  is  the  best  attempt  we  have  met  with.  It  is  remarkable,  however,  that  Moses's  numbers 
should  contain  both  the  numbers  mentioned  by  the  othen|.  It  is  also  observable  that  Diodorus  mentions  seventy-two 
days  as  the  period  of  fuouming  for  the  king,  wnence  some  have  conceived  th^t  Jacob  was  mourned  fpr  as  a  fciiig»  and 
that  the  seventy  in  the  text  is  a  rqund  number  for  seventy-two.  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  must  give  feme  idea  of  the 
mourning  for  Jacob  to  state  the  obeervances  during  the  mourning  for  a  kins^  as  given  by  Diodorus.  They  shut  up 
their  temples^  and  abstained  d^rinfl;  the  seventy-two  days  from  all  sacrifices,  solemnTties,  and  feasts.  They  rent  their 
clothes,  bcgnmed  their  heads  and  faces  with  mud,  and  in  this  condition  mfn  and  women  went  about  in  compi^ies  of 
two  or  three  hundred,  ^ith  their  loins  girded  and  their  breasts  bare,  singinff  plaintive  songs,  reciting  th^  virtu0^  of  him 
they  had  lost.  During  the  time  of  mourning  they  abstained  from  wine  ana  generous  diet.  They  ate  ^o  anim^  meat,  or 
food  dressed  by  fire,  and  abstained  from  their  customary  baths  and  anointinssu  Every  one  mourned  a^  fof  the  loss  of 
his  dearest  child,  and  spent  all  the  day  in  lamentations.  A  great  part  of  Uiis  agrees  in  essentials  with  what  Hero- 
dotus states  as  the  observances  of  an  ordinary  mourning.  The  di£mence  was  proMbly  only  «ne  of  duration,  and  in 
that  for  a  king  being  general. 

36.  <<  Ye  tkuU  carry  up  my  bomttfirom  Aoter."— We  see  in  the  nest  verse  that  the  body  of  Joseph  was  embalqied. 
In  this  and  many  other  places,  '*  booe*  "  denote  senerally  a  corpse.  The  Israelites  were  enabled  to  perform  this  pro- 
mise ;  for  after  carrying  the  mummy  of  Joseph  about  with  them  in  their  forty  years'  wanderings,  they  were  eaabled  to 
deposit  it  in  the  ground  which  Jacob  boueht  at  Shechem  (Josh.  xxiv.  32).  Josephus  seemf  to  say,  that  the  bodies  of 
the  other  patriarchs  were  carried  up  to  Hebron,  and  buried  there  soon  after  they  Aed.  This  b  probable ;  and  that  the 
same  was  not  done  by  Joeeph*8  remains,  is  probably  explained  by  ^he  unwillingness  of  the  Egyptians  to  part  with  the 
mumiUy  of  so  prominent  a  public  character  as  Joseph  had  been.  The  earnest  desire  of  the  patriarchs,  that  their 
remains  should  be  depositea  in  the  CQxmtry  which  they  regarded  as  their  native  land,  and  which  was  to  be  possessed 
by  their  descendants,  does  not  call  for  particular  elucidation.  It  is  a  frequent  occurrence  amone  ourselves  for  the 
remains  of  persons  of  consideration  who  nave  died  abroad,  to  be  brought  home  for  interment  We  have  all  read  of 
^  practice  amonff  the  American  Indians  to  carry  away  with  them  the  bones  of  their  fatherS|  when  the  «ieroaching 
white  men  obliged  them  to  mig^te  from  their  ancient  seats* 

26.  <*  He  wu  put  in  a  coMn.** — Thb  is  certainly  mentioned  here  as  a  distinction.  Coffins  have  never  been  much 
used  in  the  East,  although  great  personages  have  occasionally  been  deposited  in  marble  sarcophagi.  The  custom  was 
and  is  to  wrap  the  body  up  closely  in  wrappers,  or  to  swathe  it  with  bandaffef  and  «o  bury  it,  or  mpotit  it  in  the  exca- 
vated sepulchre.  In  Egypt  coffins  were  more  in  use  than  any  where  else,  out  still  the  common  people  were  obliged  to 
dispense  with  them.  On  uie  other  hand,  persons  of  wealth  or  distinction  had  two,  three,  or  even  four  coffins,  one  within 
the  other.    Upon  this  iobiect  we  may  aW  refer  our  readers  to  tlM  second  volume  of '  Egyptian  Antiquities.' 
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THE   SECOND    BOOK   OF    MOSES, 


CALLED 


EXODUS. 


CHAPTER  I. 

The  children  o/*  Israel,  after  Josephs  death,  do 
multiply,  8  The  more  they  are  oppressed  by  a 
new  kingt  the  more  they  multiply.  15  The  godli- 
ness qfthe  midwives,  in  saving  the  men  children 
alive.  22  Pharaoh  commandetk  the  male  children 
to  be  cast  into  the  river, 

OW  'these  are  the 
names  of  the  children 
of  Israel,  which  came 
into  Egypt ;  every 
man  ana  his  hous- 
hold  came  with  Ja- 
cob. 

2  Reuben,  Simeon, 
Levi,  and  Judah, 
L-r  3   Issachar,  Zebu- 

^^  lun,  and  Benjamin, 

4  Dan,  and  Naphtali,  Gad,  and  Asher. 

5  And  all  the  souls  that  came  out  of  the 
•loins  of  Jacob  were  'seventy  souls :  for  Jo- 
seph was  in  Egypt  already. 

6  And  Joseph  died,  and  all  his  brethren, 
and  all  that  generation. 

7  H  *And  the  children  of  Israel  were 
fruitful,  and  increased  abundantly,  and  mul- 
tiplied, and  waxed  exceeding  mighty ;  and 
the  land  was  filled  with  them. 

8  Now  there  arose  up  a  new  king  over 
Egypt,  which  knew  not  Joseph. 

9  And  he  said  unto  his  people.  Behold, 
the  people  of  the  children  of  Israel  are 
more  and  mightier  than  we  • 

10  Come  on,  let  us  deal  msely  with 
them;  lest  they  multiply,  and  it  come  to 
pass,  that,  when  there  falleth  out  any  war, 
they  join  also  unto  our  enemies,  and  fight 
against  us,  and  so  get  them  up  out  of  the  land. 

11  Therefore  they  did  set  over  them 
taskmasters  to  afflict  them  with  their  bur- 
dens. And  they  built  for  Pharaoh  treasure 
cities^  Pithom  and  Baamses. 


12  *But  the  more  they  afflicted  them,  the 
more  they  multipUed  and  grew.  And  they 
were  grieved  because  of  the  children  of 
Israel. 

13  And  the  Egyptians  made  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel  to  serve  with  rigour : 

14  And  they  made  their  Uves  bitter  with 
hard  bondage,  in  morter,  and  in  brick,  and 
in  all  manner  of  service  in  the  field:  all 
their  service,  wherein  they  made  them 
serve,  was  with  riffour. 

15  ^  And  the  King  of  E^ypt  spake  to 
the  Hebrew  midwives,  of  which  the  name 
of  the  one  was  Shiphrah,  and  the  name  of 
the  other  Puah :    * 

16  And  he  said.  When  ye  do  the  office 
of  a  midwife  to  the  Hebrew  women,  and  see 
them  upon  the  stools ;  if  it  6e  a  son,  then  ye 
shall  kill  him :  but  if  it  6^  a  daughter,  then 
she  shall  live. 

17  But  the  midwives  feared  God,  and 
did  not  as  the  king  of  Egypt  commanded 
them,  but  saved  the  men  children  alive. 

18  And  the  king  of  Egypt. called  for  the 
midmves,  and  said  unto  tnem.  Why  have 
ye  done  this  thing,  and  have  saved  the  men 
children  alive? 

19  And  the  midwives  said  unto  Pharaoh, 
Because  the  Hebrew  women  are  not  as  the 
Egyptian  women ;  for  they  are  lively,  and 
are  aelivered  ere  the  midmves  come  in  unto 
them. 

20  Therefore  God  dealt  well  with  the 
midwives :  and  the  people  multiplied,  and 
waxed  very  mighty. 

21  And  it  came  to  pass,  because  the 
midwives  feared  God,  that  he  made  them 
houses. 

22  And  Pharaoh  charged  all  his  people, 
saying,  Every  son  that  is  bom  ye  shall  cast 
into  the  river,  and  every  daugnter  ye  shall 
save  alive. 


'  oen.  46. 8.    Chap.  6. 14.  «  Ileb.  thigh.  >  Gen.  46. 97.    Deut.  10. 8S.  *  Acti  7. 17. 

*  HeU.  and  at  they  ajlicted  them,  $o  they  mmltipUed,  kc 

RxoDUs. — This  title  is  derived  from  the  Septuagint,  and  is  descriptive  of  the  contents  of  the  book,  sif^ifyin^  the 
"  g^oing  forth  or  departure  " — i.  e.,  of  the  Israelites  from  Egypt.  The  Hebrews,  according  to  their  custom,  denominate 
the  buuk  from  its  initial  words  /flDlt^  H/MI  (s*^^f»  shemoih)—.**  Now  these  are  the  names ;  *'  or,  sometimes,  only 
Shemoth — **  names.**  The  book  contains  the  history  of  145  years,  from  the  death  of  Joseph  to  the  erection  of  the 
tabernacle  at  the  commencement  of  the  first  year  from  the  departure  of  the  Israelites  out  of  Egypt.  In  the  New 
Testament  there  are  said  to  be  twenty-five  direct  quotations  from  this  book,  and  nineteen  allusions  to  its  sense. 
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Bricx  Ptraxid  of  Faioum. 

Verse  8.  '*  There  arose  up  a  new  king  over  Egypt,  which  hnew  not  Joeeph,^ — Mr.  Faber,  by  an  acute  analyiit  of  the 
fra^ent  of  Egyptian  history  by  Manetho,  preserved  by  Josephus,  has  thrown  a  degree  of  li^ht  on  the  transactions  of 
this  {>eriod,  as  connected  with  the  sacred  narrative,  of  which  it  did  not  previously  seem  susceptible.  Some  of  the  results 
of  this  gentleman's  investigations  we  have  given  in  the  note  to  Gen.  en.  xlvi.  34.  We  must  refer  to  his  work  on  'the 
Origin  of  Pagan  Idolatry,'  vol  iii.,  Book  vi,  for  the  details  of  his  most  satisfactory  elucidations  of  this  very  perplexing 
subject ;  and  shall  here  give,  as  briefly  as  possibte,  the  principal  results  which  are  applicable  to  the  illustration  of  the 
present  text  and  subsequent  narrative.  We  have  seen  that  a  native  dynasty  in  liower  Egypt  was  subverted  by  a  race 
of  Cushite  shepherds ;  that  after  260  years  the  natives  succeeded  in  expelling  the  intruders ;  that,  xmder  the  restored 
dynasty,  Joseph  acquired  consequence  in  Egypt,  and  that  his  family  came  thither  and  settled  in  the  pasture  lands 
of  Groshen,  which  the  Arabian  nomades  had  recently  vacated.  It  u  to  be  observed,  that  Manetho  calls  the  Israelites 
the  leprous  shepherds,  perhaps  from  some  tradition  concerning  the  leprosy  of  Moses.  He  says,  that  these  shepherds 
having  greatly  increased  in  the  land  of  Avaris  (Goshen),  so  as  to  become  a  powerful  body,  began  to  meditate  revolu- 
tionary projects,  and  invited  tlie  expelled  shepherd-kings  to  return  out  of  Palestine  ;  which  fatal  invitation  led  to  the 
complete  re-establishment  of  thepastoral  tyranny.  It  seems  that  the  native  king  and  a  considerable  part  of  the  priests 
and  warriors  withdrew  into  the  Thebais  and  Ethiopia,  while  the  people  who  remained  behind  were  subjected  to  great 
oppression  from  the  conquerors.  This  then  was  the  new  dynasty, — *^  the  new  king  that  knew  not  Joseph.**  That  he 
knew  not  Joseph  and  the  services  he  had  rendered  to  Egypt  is  justly  regarded  by  Mr.  Faber  as  a  satisfactoiy  proof 
that  he  was  a  stranger.  As  to  the  invitation  from  the  Hebrews,  we  are  not  boimd  to  admit  it ;  but  we  are  rather  less 
inclined  to  doubt  it  than  Mr.  Faber  seems  to  be.  It  appears  to  us  that  if  there  had  not  been  some  understanding 
between  them,  the  Hebrews  would  have  defended  the  Egyptian  frontier  ;  and  that  if  they  had  done  so,  a  fact  of  so  much 
importance  would  probably  have  been  mentioned  by  the  sacred  historian.  The  warlike  shepherds  must  have  passed 
through  their  country,  ana  it  appears,  from  the  subsequent  fears  of  the  king  himself,  that  they  were  in  a  condition,  by 
their  numbers  and  strength,  to  have  offered  a  most  powerful  resistance  to  the  invasion  if  they  had  been  so  inclined.  We 
wonder  this  escaped  the  notice  of  Mr.  Faber.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  policy  of  the  new  sovereign,  as  mentioned  by 
Moses,  is  easily  illustrated.  **  He  found  himself  master  of  a  land  in  which  were  two  distinct  races  of  men ;  who,  from 
a  sense  of  mutual  benefits,  had  generally  lived  in  strict  amity  with  each  other :  and  he  was  fully  aware,  or  at  least  he 
naturally  suspected,  that  notwithstanding  any  temporary  disgust,  the  Israelites  would  be  far  more  likely  to  make 
common  cause  with  their  friends  the  Mizraim,  than  with  himself  and  his  intrusive  warriors.  Hence  to  a  man  who  was 
restrained  by  no  nice  scruples  of  conscience,  who  considered  only  how  he  mig^ht  best  secure  his  conquest,  and  who 
neither  knew  nor  regarded  Joseph,  the  policy  is  obvious ;  and  the  principle  of  it  is  most  distinctly  exposed  by  Moses.* 
See  note  on  v.  10. 

9.  "  The  people  of  the  children  of  lerael  are  more  and  mtghtter  than  •».**— This  strongly  corroborates  the  preceding 
statement.  Only  109  years  had  at  this  time  (a  good  while  before  Moses  was  bom)  passed  since  the  Israelites  were  no 
more  than  seventjr  persons,  and  that  they  had  so  soon  become  more  numerous  than  the  native  Egjrptians,  who  had 
been  a  settled  nation  for  about  650  years,  it  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  and  is  not  compatible  with  the  fact  that  the 
Egyptians  had  so  long  been  a  nation.  But  the  conquerins  tribe  may  easily  be  supposed  to  have  been  fewer  in  number 
than  even  the  smallest  of  the  two  nations  that  then  occupied  Egypt. 

10.  *'  Come  Ml,  let  tie  deal  wkelg,"*  Ac.—'*  Every  part  of  this  declaration  throws  light  upon  the  history,  and  sexves  to 
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prove  that  the  new  king  and  his  people  were  foreigner!.  With  the  natural  feelings  of  a  conqueror,  and  with  the 
superadded  remembrance  of  a  former  expulsion  from  this  very  country,  he  anticipated  a  probable  rebellion  of  the 
Mizraim ;  and  he  shrewdly  conjectured,  that  while  he  was  engaged  in  leducingjthem  to  obedience,  or  in  resisting  an 
invasion  of  the  dethroned  kine  from  the  Thebais,  whither  (according  to  M anetho^  he  had  retired,  the  Israelites,  com- 
pactly associated  in  the  l^nd  of  Goshen,  would  take  him  in  the  rear,  and  place  him  between  two  eoemies." — (Faber, 
vol.  iiL  p.  553.)  Thuf  fitu^ted,  the  invaders  thought  it  necessary  to  compensate  for  their  disadvantages  by  their 
couraee,  their  strict  uniqn,  constituting  themselves  the  sole  military  class,  and  ultimately,  by  reducing  the  Israelites, 
and  also  the  native  ^gyn^iaps  (as  we  learn  from  both  Manetho  and  Herodotus),  to  t^  state  of  absolute  servitude, 
obliging  them  to  labqi^r  \h  nub)ic  works,  which  were  probably  undertaken  %ux\e  as  ipuch  in  order  to  break  their  spirits 
by  severe  labour  ^9  fpr  »^y  pthe^  purpose. 

11.  "  TYi^iitiirt  dUf4.^ — The  original  wurd  ha$  been  ¥arious\y  rendered  Iq  the  different  versions.  Store-cities,  or 
atoTe-houseST  grannies,  fortta^scs,  or  ivuikil  towns,  are  the  alternatives.  As  the  proper  names  seem  to  indicate  that 
tovrns  are  intended^  and  as  it  is  expressly  vsid  thuy  wure  bpilt  for  Pharaoh,  it  may  be  nresumed  that  they  were  for  the 
pnrpo§e  of  iitonag  up  the  raHous  prodiLce  which  in  (liHcrt'nt  districts  belonged  to  the  kin^.  The  Hebrew  kings  had 
§uch  ^'fituie  cities."  (1!  Ohfun,  viii^  4-  G,  aud  %%%\u  27—^0.)  Authors  do  not  agree  in  fixme  the  sites  of  Pithom  and 
Ka&mses  ;  but  as  the  lEind  of  Goiheu  h  Urko  culkd  ''  the  Ij^id  of  Eameses**  (Gen.  xlvii.  1 1),  there  is  reason  to  conclude 
tb4it  the  latter  town  was  in  tbat  laud»  to  which  it  gavu  oc  from  which  it  received  its  name.  Michaelis  seems  to  think 
that  the  Eg}'ptian  govemmeTit  abli^e^l  the  Hebrews,  with  the  yie^  of  making  them  a  more  settled  people,  to  relinquish 
ihtdr  habit  of  living  in  tenti.  It  is  remarlcabk  that  the  Vulgate  has  e]^act{y  the  opposite  view  of  the  text,  descnbing 
the  two  towna  as  urle4  tt^f^nnfm^ommj  '^  dtietf  uf  ten  tit-" 

14.  **  Hard  hott^e^  in  mortcr,mtd  in  brickt  and  ■»  ail  numner  of  terpicc  m  tkejif^d.* — ^^ere  has  been  no  small  amount 
of  conjeeture  as  in  tt^e  wt>rks  uu  wKich  the  Israelites  were  employed  in  Egypt.  Some  authors  contend  for  one  thing, 
atid  mm^  for  aaotber:  without  HutHcieutly  cuiisideTing  that  the  krj^e  e^^pressjons  in  the  present  text,  together  with 
''  the  tr^tue  cities^'  of  verse  1 1  ^  and  ihe  Htraw-f-'ompacted  lirick^  of  chap.  v.  7,  would  imply  t^at  thev  were  employed  in 
every  kind  of  public  work  which  was  in  thu^e  times  umicrtaken.  This  was  certainly  the  vi^w  of  ^osephus,  who  says 
that  they  weT€  ehliged  to  learn  mechtiuical  arts,  and  to  accustom  themselves  to  hard  labour ;  and  that  they  were  made 
to  cut  canals,  to  raise  dyko .  tu  erect  pyramid4^  and  to  build  the  wulb  of  cities.  The  whole  subject  has  generally  been 
viewed  with  very  unneeeBsar)-  limitations.  Thus  it  appeam,  from  chap.  v.  7,  that  when  Moses  commenced  his  mission, 
the  Hehrcw»  wt^re  chiifly  ct^cupicd  hi  makiug;  thuise  large  bricks^  dried  in  the  sun  and  compacted  with  straw,  such  as  we 
havff  already  uuti^^ed  iu  di^iicribiug  the  retuaiivii  ai  BaLylgu  i  and  it  has  hence  been  argued,  that  only  such  structures 
as  are  formed  with  such  bricks  could  have  been  their  work.  It  seems  rather  absurd,  however,  to  conclude  that  because 
they  were  making  bricks  at  the  return  of  Moses  from  Midian,  they  had  done  nothing  but  make  bricks  during  the  eighty 
or  hundred  preceding  years ;  for  the  oppression  of  the  Israelites  commenced  before  Moses  was  bom,  and  he  was  about 
eighty  years  of  age  when  he  received  the  divine  call  to  his  great  work.  Hence  old  writers  were  wont  to  object  to  the 
statement  of  Josephus  about  the  pyramids,  "  because  the  pyramids  were  all  of  stone."  But  all  the  pjrramids  are  not 
of  stone ;  and,  if  they  were,  that  the  Hebrews  worked  in  bnck  is  no  reason  why  they  should  not  also  have  worked  in 
stone.  However,  we  have  so  far  entered  into  this  view  that  we  have  given  a  cut  of  a  principal  brick  pyramid,  in 
preference — not  because  we  are  sure  that  this,  or  anv  existing  pyramid^  was  the  work  of  the  Hebrews ;  but  because,  of 
all  the  existing  monuments  in  £gvpt,  pyramids  of  this  description  may,  with  the  greatest  measure  of  probability,  be 
attributed  to  them.  Accounts  of  the  pyramids  in  seneral  are  so  common  and  easy  of  access,  that  we  shall  not  occupy 
our  space  with  any  descriptive  statement,  but  shall  preferably  endeavour  to  show  on  what  data  the  Israehtes  may  he 
conceived  to  have  been  engaged  in  their  erection. 

In  a  preceding  note  we  have  stated  the  probability  that  the  oppression  of  the  Israelites  was  under  a  dynasty  of 
thepherd-kings — that  is,  a  tribe  or  tribes  of  Gushite  nomades,  from  Arabia  or  Chaldaea.  If,  therefore,  we  concUide 
that  the  Hebrews  were  employed  on  the  pyramids,  we  must  concKide  that  they  were  not  native  Egyptian  struc- 
tures, but  were  formed  on  the  soil  of  Egypt  by  a  foreign  people.  Of  this  it  is  a  remarkable  corroboration — that  the 
pyramids  are  confined  to  that  part  of  Egypt  which  the  shepherd-conquerors  occupied ;  whereas,  we  should  rather 
expect  to  have  found  them,  if  native  structures,  in  Upper  Egypt,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  <*  hundred-^ated  Thebes,*^ 
the  ancient  and  chief  seat  of  the  Egyptian  religion  and  of  the  temples  and  monuments  connected  vnth  it.  What- 
ever were  the  objects  of  these  remarkable  structures,  we  can  discover  no  reason  but  this,  which  adequately  accounts 
for  our  finding  them  exclusively  within  a  limited  district  It  is  true  that  Herodotus  does  not  assign  such  high  antiquity 
to  the  pyramms ;  but  he  was  not  even  aware  of  the  existence  of  a  djnasty  of  shepherd-kings :  and,  from  his  statement, 
it  would  seem  that  the  priests  of  Heliopolis,  from  whom  he  denved  most  of  his  information,  exhibited  a  degree  of 
reserve  about  the  period  of  their  origin,  and  of  concealment  concerning  the  thraldom  of  their  natiqn,  which  equally 
accounts  for  his  ignorance  of  some  remarkable  facts,  and  corroborates  the  impressions  we  have  stated.  Their  reserve 
was  noticed  even  by  Herodotus,  though  he  had 'no  notion  of  its  cause.  He  does,  however,  state  incidentally  that  some 
of  the  pyramids  were  called  after  the  shepherd  Philitis,  who  at  that  time  fed  his  cattle  in  the  neiKhbourhood ;  and  he 

S'ves,  as  a  reason  for  this,  that  the  monarchs  by  whom  they  were  built  were  held  in  such  abomination  by  the  Sfi;yptians, 
at  the  priests  were  unwilling  to  mention  their  names.  The  reason  was,  that  during  their  reign  the  Egyptians  were 
subject  to  great  oppressbn  and  cidamity,  and  were  not  even  permitted  to  worship  in  their  temples.  It  is  not  difficult  to 
discover,  through  the  gloss  which  the  priests  gave  to  this  statement,  that  the  pyramids  were  erected  under  the  rule  of 
a  foreign  jpeo]pie,  whose  religion  diffexed  from  that  of  the  Egyptians,  and  who  acted  with  great  oppression.  This 
inference  is  the  stronger  when  we  consider  that  the  native  Egyptian  sovereigns  could  not,  according  to  the  organic 
laws  of  the  government,  have  acted  as  the  founders  of  the  pyramids  did  ;  and,  above  all,  could  not  have  interfered  with 
the  public  worship  of  the  people :  for  the  Egyptian  kings  were  in  general  merely  the  adorned  pageants  of  authority. 
The  priests  were  the  real  sovereigps:  the^  managed  all  the  aflkirs  of  state ;  and  all,  even  the  smaller,  movements  of 
the  monarch  were  subject  to  their  direction  and  control.  To  this  we  may  add,  that  various  Arabian  writers  concur  in 
the  statement  that  the  pyramids  were  built  by  a  people  from  Arabia,  who,  after  a  period  of  dominion  in  Egypt,  were 
ultimately  expelled.  There  is  every  probability  that  althmigh^  these  *'  shepherd-kings  came  immediately  from 
Arabia,  their  orig^al  migration  was  from  lands i'arther  east;  and  it  might  not  be  impossible  to  track  their  progress 
by  the  pyramidal  structures  they  have  left  in  the  lands  they  sul^ec^d  to  their  rule.  Ilie  Indian  annab  record 
a  migration  from  the  east  of  a  race  of  Pali,  or  shepherds — (see  the  Fhiiitii  above-quoted  from  Herodotus) :  they  were 
a  powerful  tribe,  who  in  ancient  times  governed  all  the  country  from  the  Indus  to  the  Ganges.  Being  an  active, 
enterprising,  and  roving  people,  they,  by  conquest  and  colonization,  snread  themselves  westward,  even  into  Afri<:a  and 
Europe.  They  took  possession  of  Arabia  and  the  western  shores  of  tne  Red  Sea.  We  may  connect  this  with  another 
record  of  an  ancient  king,  whose  empire  Vishnu  enlar^d  by  enabling  him  to  conquer  ilMra-Wwi,  or  **  the  land  of 
Egypt;"  where  his  immense  wealth  en^bkd  h^if^  to  r^iise  tKree  moMit^oMif— called  Ruem-adri)  the  moimtain  of  gold : 
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Ruiat-adri,  the  motmtain  of  silver ;  and  Retu-adri,  the  mountain  of  eems.  Thede  "  mountains  **  were  no  doubt  pyramida, 
and  probably  derived  their  names,  as  Dr.  Hales  conjectures,  from  the  colour  of  the  stone  with  whkh  they  were  coated. 
Some  writers  hate  thought  ihAt  these  allusions  refer  directly  to  the  Israelites  as  the  bmlden  of  the  pyramids ,  w« 
would  rather  understand  Ihem  to  ref^r  Ito  th^  shepherd-kings  as  ii^Jhtmdert  of  the  same  monuments.  Our  line  of  at|^- 
ment  is  based  on  ihli  nreVidus  hotes.  It  being  there  rendered  probable  that  k  hbttiade  dynasty  ruled  in  Egypt  durmg 
the  bondage  of  the  Israelites,  We  liate  now  endeayoured  to  show  the  fUrtbet  probability  that  the  pyramids  were 
founded  by  Uietti— nOt  with  the  yiew  bf  wejiklining  the  inference  that  the  tiebrews  forked  oki  the  pyramids,  but  in  order 
to  giye  that  inference  accumulated  force ;  for  if  thft  shepherd-ldnrt  founded  the  pytamids,  and  if  those  kings  ruled 
during  the  ohptessioti  of  the  family  of  Israel,  not  oiily  t  ^tobability  but  a  moral  certainty  results,  that  the  latter  were 
obliged  to  iM$t  in  thdr  erection.    W«  use  the  wdW  "assist*'  adtisedly ;  for  th^re  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  they 

were  exclu$iyely  engaged  on  any  public  Work.    Thejr  |— »'-»^' •-*^~^  *^-  *■ ^* ^ » — ->  — ->•*•--  -*"-• — 

the  period  ih  Wnich  the  pyramids  Were  erected  Is  a" 

the  pyramids  Ui  the  abstract  M  erinci&g  the  sUyer  c.^ . 

apply  td  ihti  tMeriod  in  Which  tli^  pyrathids  Were  actually  erected ;  but  it  can  hardly  l>e  taken  to  evince  their  condition 
under  iheir  owti  ^rinfces.  l^at  thb  tnass  of  the  people  had  theit  civil  liberties  liiuch  restricted  there  is  reason  to  know ; 
but  that  tuey  Were  liable  b  eeinpulsory  and  Unpaid  labour  on  the  public  works  there  is  no  ffround  to  believe. 
If  it  Wttite  to,  it  W0Uiil  hoi  We  been  mentioned  as  an  outrage  that  the  pyramid-founders  reduced  the  Egyptians  to 
servile  Idbouh  MlOtiisH  khd  slaved  Would  seem  to  havb  been  generally  employed  ili  such  labours ;  for  it  was  the  proud 
boast  of  som^  bf  ihb  ^HHfcbft^  that  Uo  Egyptian  hand  had  laboured  in  the  greatest  of  tbeit  Wotks.  What  masses  were 
employed,  and  hoW  brofViiely  hUthAn  life  was  wasted,  is  evinced  by  the  statement  in  a  ptevious  bote,  that  Necho  worked 
away  100,000  lives  m  the  attemji^t  b  cut  a  canal  from  the  Nile  to  the  Red  Sea.  Things  Ate  ittuch  the  ftaitae  now  in  the 
same  country;  Heheihet  Ali,  thb  Pisha  of  lEgypt,  obliged  150,000  men,  chiefly  Arabs  irottl  Upp^r  Egypt,  to  work  on 
his  eanAl  (EOnhecting  the  Nile  witk  ike  sea  at  Alexandria:  20,000  of  the  nuftiber  perished  during  the  |>rogress  of  the 
work.  A  new  wtnal  Was  In  prOglresp  when  Came  was  at  Alexandria,  That  writer  says :  "the  Wid  b^  Ihe  canal  pre- 
sented A  hoVel  dpectafcle^  being  filled  with  a  vast  number  of  Arabs  of  various  colours,  toilihg  in  the  Ibtt^nse  heat  of  the 
day,  Wkile  their  fegyt^iii^  (f)  task-masters.  with  whips  in  their  hands,  watched  the  progress  of  thtiir  UbOUh  It  was  a 
just  and  lively  ni|)rteMniaiion  bf  the  children  of  Israel  forced  to  toil  by  their  oppressive  mast^rft  bf  bm.  The  wages 
MahmoUd  nlloWbdib  tklise  unfoHunate  people,  whom  he  had  obliged  to  quit  their  homes  and  fothilles  ih  Upper  Keypt, 
were  bUljr  ft  J^ef  Uy  %  day  Itnd  A  ration  Of  bread."  (*  Letters  from  the  East,*  p.  71,  72.)  Thus  Wete  the  lives  of  the 
Israelites  "  \AMA  bitt*^  With  hard  bondage.**  Hiere  is  an  incidental  statement  in  HehidotuI  Whibh  enables  us  to 
discover  thai^  even  ih  point  of  i^muneration  for  theiir  labour,  the  builders  of  the  pyramids  WbrS  much  on  a  par  with 
the  canal-digging  A^nbl  of  our  owU  day^  Me  meUiidttft  an  inscription  on  thte  great  |)yramid)  stating  that  a  sum 
amounting  to  tOoO  ifdbnil  had  beeU  |)aid  in  Supplying  tbb  Workmen  With  jhirlic  and  onibns.  He  then  goes  onto 
conjecture  what,  at  thai  HSA^  ihust  hdyb  been  paid  for  the  whole  e»p«^n»b  of  tooiB,/bO'fj  ortrf  \(^mHg  for  the  100,000 
men  who  were  twenty  VbaH  bnjHg^  in  the  work.  It  is  observable  that  he  lityi  titthihg  bf  Wages  as  a  probable 
item  of  expense,  but  ohly  balcuHtei  iliat  they  teceived  food  and  clothing,  the  t«bDtn))«iil«  bf  lUv^i)  for  their  labour. 
This  statement  brings  out  another  cOrrbbOMtion  of  the  yiew  we  have  taken.  Oarli^  Itud  onions  are  mentioned  as 
having  been  supplied  to  the  workmen ;  and  although  the  circumstance  would  be  of  small  weight  as  an  isolated 
fti^ogy,  it  does,  after  all  that  has  been  said,  become  important  to  remark  that  the  Israelites,  in  one  of  their  rebel- 
lious murmurings  in  the  desert,  speak  with  desire  of  the  onicm  and  garlic  which  they  had  eaten  freely  (that  is,  without 
expense)  in  Egypt.     (Numb.  xL  5.) 

The  structure  represented  in  our  wood-cut,  which  is  copied  from  the  great  French  work  on  Egypt,  represents  a  pyramid 
of  smi-dried  brick  m  Faioum,  the  ancient  Arsinoe.  The  large  bricks  of  which  it  is  formed  are  made  of  black,  loamy, 
friable  earth,  or  Nile-mud,  compacted  with  chopped  straw,  in  the  same  way  that  such  bricks  are  still  made  in  Egypt 
and  elsewhere  in  the  East.  There  are  other  such  pyramids  at  Dashour  and  Saccara,  difiering  little  except  in  site  and 
degree  of  preservation.  The  pyramid  at  Faioum  stand[s  on  an  elevated,  sandy  plateau ;  and  its  base  is  a  square  of  122  yardi, 
its  present  height  being  197  feet.  This  and  the  other  brick  pyramids  have  not  obtained  the  deme  of  notice  they  deservoy 
the  attention  of  travellers  having  been  too  exclusively  engrossed  by  the  pyramids  of  Ghizen.  The  French,  however, 
discovered  a  subterraneous  passage  to  this  pjrramid,  and  found  within  a  sarcophagus  and  also  a  salt  spring.  It  will  be 
seen  that,  in  common  with  most  of  the  other  structures  of  the  same  material,  it  has  lost  much  of  its  pyramidal  form, 
and  approaches  to  that  of  a  moimd ;  and  if  the  reader  turns  to  the  cut  of  the  Birs  Neraroud  near  Babylon,  and  com- 
pares the  two,  with  the  recollection  that  the  material  of  both  is  sun-dried  bricks,  he  will  be  led  to  conclude  that  there 
was  much  resemblance,  if  not  identity,  in  form  and  intention  l>etween  the  now  ruined  mounds  of  Babylonia  and  th« 
existing  pyramids  of  Egypt.  It  is  a  remarkable  confirmation  of  this  view  that  Herodotus,  who  describes  the  Tower  of 
Babylon  as  a  pyramid  witn  graduated  stories  diminishing  with  the  ascent,  mentions  the  pyramids  of  Egypt  as  being 
similarly  constructed,  with  stories  or  platforms  diminishing  in  size  as  they  rose  in  height,  and  is  understood  to  state 
that  they  were  a/ierwardt  completed  to  a  smooth  surface  by  being  coated  with  blocks  of  stone,  which  filled  up  the 
interstices  between  the  d^erent  stories  so  as  to  obliterate  the  graduated  by  a  sloping  appearance.  Observations  on  the 
pyramids  have  confirmed  this  account  of  their  construction.  The  greatest  of  the  pyramids  at  Ghizeh  is  built  in  dimi- 
nishing stages,  nor  does  any  trace  remain  to  indicate  that  it  ever  had  an  outer  series  of  stones  to  give  it  a  smooth  sur- 
face. We  may  then  consider  as  essentially  identical  the  pyramids  of  the  Nile  with  those  graduated  structures  which  are 
found,  in  various  states  of  preservation,  not  only  on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  but  on  those  of  the  Indus  ai:d  Ganges. 


CHAPtER  11. 

1  Mo8e9  u  borrit  3  and  in  an  ark  cait  into  the  flag9. 
5  He  is  found,  and  brought  up  by  Pharaohs  daugh- 
ter, 11  He  slayeih  an  Egyptian,  13  He  re- 
proveth  an  Hebrew,  15  He  Jteeih  into  Midian. 
SI  He  marrieth  Z^porah.  22  Gershom  is  bom, 
23  God  respecteth  the  Israelites  cry* 

AinD  there  went   *a  man    of  the    house 

iCluip.6.S0.    Nttm.^.50. 


of  Levi,  and  took  to  wife  a  daughter  of 
Levi. 

2  And  the  woman  conceived,  and  bare  a 
son :  and  when  she  saw  him  that  he  was  a 
goodly  child,  she  'hid  him  three  months. 

^  And  when  she  could  not  longer  hide 
him,  she  took  for  him  an  ark  of  bulrushes, 
and  daubed  it  with  slime  and  with  pitch. 
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and  put  the  child  therein ;  and  she  laid  //  in 
the  flags  by  the  river's  brink. 

4  And  his  sister  stood  afar  oO*,  to  vnt 
what  would  be  done  to  him. 

5  %  And  the  daughter  of  Pharaoh  came 
down  to  wash  herself  at  the  river  ;  and  her 
maidens  walked  along  by  the  river's  side; 
and  when  she  saw  the  ark  among  the  fiags> 
she  sent  her  maid  to  fetch  it. 

6  And  when  she  had  opened  it,  she  saw 
the  child:  and,  behold,  the  babe  wept. 
And  she  had  compassion  on  him,  and  said. 
This  is  one  of  the  Hebrews'  children. 

7  Then  said  his  sister  to  Pharaoh's 
daughter.  Shall  I  go  and  call  to  thee  a 
nurse  of  the  Hebrew  women,  that  she  may 
nurse  the  child  for  thee  ? 

8  And  Pharaoh's  daughter  said  to  her. 
Go.  And  the  maid  went  and  called  the 
child's  mothfer. 

9  And  Pharaoh's  daughter  said  unto  her, 
Take  this  child  away,  and  nurse  it  for  me, 
and  I  will  give  thee  thy  wages.  And  the 
woman  took  the  child,  and  nursed  it.        * 

10  And  the  child  grew>  and  she  brought 


him  unto  Pharaoh's  daughter,  and  he  be- 
came her  son.  And  she  called  his  name 
*Moses :  and  she  said,  Because  I  drew  him 
out  of  the  water. 

11  ^  And  it  came  to  pass  in  those  days, 
when  Moses  was  grown,  that  he  went  out 
unto  his  brethren,  and  looked  on  their  bur- 
dens :  and  he  spied  an  Egyptian  smiting  an 
Hebrew,  one  of  his  brethren. 

12  And  he  looked  this  way  and  that  way, 
and  when  he  saw  that  there  was  no  man,  he 
slew  the  Egyptian,  and  hid  him  in  the 
sand. 

13  And  when  he  went  out  the  second 
day,  behold,  two  men  of  the  Hebrews  strove 
together  :  and  he  said  to  him  that  did  the 
wrong,  Wherefore  smitest  thou  thy  fellow  ? 

14  And  he  said.  Who  made  thee  a  *prince 
and  a  judge  over  us  ?  intendest  thou  to  kill 
me,  as  thou  killedst  the  Egyptian?  And 
Moses  feared>  and  said.  Surely  tliis  thing  is 
known. 

15  Now  when  Pharaoh  heard  this  thing, 
he  sought  to  slay  Moses.  But  Moses  fled 
from  the  face  of  Pharaoh,  and  dwelt  in  the 
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of  Midian:  and  he  6at  down  by  a 


land 
welL 

16  Now  the  'priest  of  Midian  had  seven 
daughters :  and  they  came  and  drew  water, 
and  filled  the  troughs  to  water  their  father's 
flock. 

17  And  the  -shepherds  came  and  drove 
them  awav :  but  Moses  stood  up  and  helped 
them,  ana  watered  their  flock. 

18  And  when  they  came  to  Reuel  their 
father^  he  said>  How  is  it  that  ye  are  come 
so  soon  to-day  ? 

19  And  they  said,  An  Egyptian  delivered 
us  out  of  the  hand  of  the  shepherds,  and 
also  drew  water  enough  for  us,  and  watered 
the  flock. 

20  And  he  said  unto  his  daughters. 
And  where  is  he  ?  why  is  it  that  ye  have 


left  the  man?  call  him,  that  he  may  cat 
bread. 

21  And  Moses  was  content  to  dwell  with 
the  man :  and  he  gave  Moses  Zipporah  his 
daughter. 

22  And  she  bare  him  a  son,  and  he  call- 
ed his  name  *Gershom :  for  he  said,  I  have 
been  a  stranger  in  a  strange  land. 

23  ^  And  it  came  to  pass  in  process  of 
time,  that  the  king  of  Egypt  died :  and  the 
children  of  Israel  sighed  \y  reason  of  the 
bondage,  and  they  cried,  and  their  cry  came 
up  unto  God  by  reason  of  the  bondage. 

24  And  Goa  heard  their  groaning,  and 
God  remembered  his  'covenant  with  Abra- 
ham, with  Isaac,  and  with  Jacob. 

25  And  God  looked  upon  the  children  pf 
Israel,  and  God  "had  respect  unto  them. 


•  Or,  prhnte* 


•Chap.  18.  a 


fOen.  I5.14.and4e.4. 


B  Heb.  knew. 


Verae a  "  Aantihei,'*  ^^^  Gme,  Heb.— By  comparing  Iwdah  xviii.  2,  where  we  have  >^DJ^3»  "▼easels  of  bul- 
rashes,**  with  a  passage  of  Theophrastus  when  describing  the  papyrus,  wm^'Pfit,  we  at  once  perceive  that  the  Ctfperta 
jpapymg  and  the  Ootne  are  identical :  mi)  m^  ^rX^a  ^TMvrtv  <|  ««t«i/ — **  they  make  boats  and  snips  of  it.**  The  cupervt 
is  distinguished  by  its  cluster  of  elegant  little  spikes,  which  consist  of  a  single  row  of  scales,  ranged  iu  a  straight  line 
on  each  side.  These  clusters  are  ''weak,**  or  hang  down  in  a  nodding  position,  and,  unlike  the  rest  of  the  pUnt,  are 
inapplicable  to  any  useful  purpose*  The  root  is  about  the  thickness  of  a  full-sited  man's  wrist,  and  more  than  fifteen 
feet  in  length,  and  so  hard  that  all  kinds  of  utensils  were  made  of  it.  The  stem  is  about  four  cubits  ur  six  feet  long, 
was  eaten  raw,  roasted,  or  boiled,  and  served  aa  material  for  boats,  sails,  mats,  clothes,  beds,  and  books.  Its  Greek  name 
wmmn  has  imparted  its  derivative  to  our  ''paperi**  while  its  Egyptian  designation  appears  in  the  venerable  name  of 
''  Bible.**  The  Arabic  is  bttrdi,  and  the  Bynae  seems  to  intimate  that  it  is  a  plant  liable  to  wither,  as  it  comes  from  a 
verb  signifying  ''to  flee."  This  harmonises  with  what  is  said  in  Job  viii.  ll,  "Can  the  rush  (pt  papyrv$)  gprow  up 
without  mire.'  can  the  flag  (or  Cyptrmi  emsulenhn)  grow  without  water?** 

"  Sliwu,^  {C%emer,  Heb.)  «#fiar#fri#r%  hUumeni  Vulg.  mineral  pitch.    See  the  note  on  Oen«  xU 

"  Pitch,*  /V)t)  Xepketh,  Fix,  whence  our  pitch  was  derived  from  ^rirrm,  which  came  ultimately,  by  a  transposition  of 
letters,  ttom  Eepeik.  The  Greek  and  Latin  terms  were  applied  to  the  solid  resins  obtained  from  the  pine  and  fir-trees. 
Both  the  mineral  and  the  vegetable  productions  were  employed  on  this  occasion  for  the  obvious  purpose  of  keenine  out 
the  water,  and  thus  preserving  the  child  ftom  its  intrusion  till  some  kind  heart  should  be  moved  to  pity  tor  him. 
There  seems  to  be  cotisiderable  analosy  between  the  ark  or  boat  in  which  Moses  was  deposited  and  the  cunous  vessels 
which  are  at  the  present  day  employed  in  crossing  the  Tlffris.  They  are  perfectly  circular  in  shape,  and  are  made  with 
the  leaves  of  the  date-palm,  forming  a  kind  of  baskai-worK,  which  is  rendered  impervious  to  the  water  by  being  thickly 
coated  with  bitumen* 

"Ffm^*,**  tf|D>  Mp^ — ^We  are  unable  at  present  to  satisfy  ourselves  as  to  whatpatticular  plant  is  here  intended. 
It  is  more  than  probable,  however,  that  tmph  was  a  general  term  for  sea  or  river-weed.  Theophrastus  describes  several 
plants  akin  to  tka  papjrrus^  as  common  in  the  marsnes  of  Egypt  Among  them  the  Sari,  which  produced  a  root  that 
was  much  used  by  smiths  as  ftiel  in  forg^g  ihmt  iron.  The  Arabic  seems  applicable  to  a  species  of  bulrush,  tcirpms  s 
the  Vulgate  has,  «■  in  eaceetO)"— in  a  bed  of  reeds.  The  Red  Baa  is  always  called  in  the  Scriptures  >f|p*D^>  wam-iuph, 
or  "  the  weedy  sea^**  probably  Arom  the  great  variety  of  marine  vegetables  which  grow  in  it,  and  which  at  low  water 
are  left  in  great  quantities  upon  the  shores.  Now  in  Em>t  this  sea  was,  from  an  allusion  to  the  same  circumstance, 
called  the  "  Bari^Sea,**  which  seems  to  demonstrate  tlie  identity  of  the  ntpA  with  the  ton. 

15.  "  The  hmd  ^AftifHm.**— There  is  a  dilBculty  attending  this  subject,  which  has  not  yet  been  indisputably  setUed. 
There  seem  to  be  two  lands  of  Midian ; — this  on  the  Elanitic  gulf  of  the  Red  Sea ;  and  another  east  and  south-east  of 
the  land  of  Moab,  which  was  on  the  east  of  the  Dead  Sea.  It  is  therefore  concluded  by  some  good  authorities,  that 
the  tribes  inhabiting  these  lands  were  different  people— those  near  the  Dead  Sea  being  the  descendants  of  Abraham 
through  Keturah ;  and  those  near  the  Red  Sea  being  the  posterity  of  Midian,  the  son  of  Gush.  The  latter  conjecture 
is  strengthened  by  the  certainty  that  some  of  the  Cushite  tnbes  did  settle  in,  and  on  the  outskirts  of,  Arabia,  which  was 
therefore  called  Ethiopia  in  common  with  the  different  countries  which  the  Cushites  occupied.  Accordingly  Zipporah, 
the  wife  of  Moses,  is  called  a  Cushite  or  Ethiopian,  in  Num.  zii.  I ;  and  in  Habakkuk  iu.  7,  the  Midianites  are  men- 
tioned with  the  Cushites.  There  are  those,  however  who  believe  that  all  the  Midianites  mentioned  in  Scripture  are 
descended  from  Abraham;  and  that  those  near  the  Red  Sea  were  merelvr  a  ramification  ttom  the  same  stock.  That 
the  latter  were  called  Ethiopians,  may  be  sufficiently  accounted  for  by  their  inhabiting  a  country  to  which  the  name 
of  Ethiopia  was  applied.  We  incline  to  this  opinion ;  but  in  order  not  to  interfere  with  the  other,  we  shaU  notice  each 
branch  separately  as  the  text  brings  it  before  us ;  and  it  is  the  more  easy  to  do  this,  as  the  Scripture  history  connects 
the  one  people  little,  if  at  all,  with  the  other.  The  Midianites  near  Moab  will  be  noticed  in  the  note  to  Num.  xzii.  4. 7 ; 
while  those  on  the  Red  Sea  wiU  engage  our  present  attention.  There  is  littie  to  say  about  them,  as  they  are  scarcely 
noticed  in  the  Bible,  except  in  the  early  chapters  of  this  book.  One  of  the  earliest  notices  of  the  Midianites  confounds 
them  with  the  Ishmaelites  (Gen.  xxxviu  85,  28),  with  whom  all  the  tribes  springing  from  Abraham  were  in  the  first 
instance  closely  connected,  and  into  whose  body  they  were  all  ultimately  absorbed.  As  that  notice  describes  them  as 
engaged  in  commercial  pursuits,  besides  being  a  pastoral  people,  and  ^  they  seem  to  have  become  a  numerous  and 
w^Uiy  race,  it  would  be  interesting  to  inouire  whether  th^ir  settleni^nt  on  the  Red  Sea  had  not  some  connexion  ¥rith 
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maritime  trade  and  navigation.  We  have  no  data  on  which  to  fonn  distinct  conclnsions  on  this  matter ;  but  it  may  fairly 
be  conjectured,  that  bein^  a  trading  people  they  would,  when  situated  on  the  Red  Sea,  scarcely  abstain  from  building 
some  kind  of  vessels  in  which  to  explore  the  shores  of  the  gulf  and  the  contiguous  coasts  at  the  least.  Josephus  says 
the  people  of  this  part  of  Mididn  were  not  shepherds,  which  allows  us  to  imagine  that  they  were  engaged  in  commerce. 
He  adds,  rather  contradictorily,  that  they  left  the  care  of  their  sheep  to  women.  This  agrees  with  the  fact  of  Jethro's 
flock  being  watered  by  his  daughter ;  and,  which  is  still  more  striking,  it  agrees  with  the  existing  practice  in  this  part 
of  Arabia,  where  the  duty  of  attending  the  flocks  is  considered  degrading  by  the  men,  and  is  more  entirely  left  to  the 
young  women  than  perhaps  in  any  other  part  of  Arabia.  The  territory  of  these  Midianites  on  the  Red  Sea  would 
seem  to  have  extended  farther  southward  than  that  of  the  Edomites,  as  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  latter  people  ulti- 
mately superseded  them  altogether  in  these  parts.  These  were  undoubtedly  the  Midianites  who  trembled  for  fear 
when  they  heard  that  the  Israelites  had  passed  through  the  Red  Sea  (Hab.  iiL  7.)  The  Orientals  do  not  appear  to 
know  any  other  land  of  Midian  than  this.  Abulfeda  says  that  the  name  is  preserved  in  a  ruined  city,  called  Madgan, 
on  the  shore  of  the  Red  Sea,  on  the  route  of  the  pilgrims  from  Egypt  to  Mecca.  This  city,  he  says,  was  the  capital 
of  the  tribe  of  Midian  among  the  Israelites ;  and  that  there  was  still  to  be  seen  near  it  the  famous  well  at  which  Moses 
watered  the  flocks  of  Schoaib,  as  the  Moslems  call  Jethro.  Josephus  mentions  the  **  city  of  Madian  on  the  Bed  Sea  ;** 
and  it  is  no  doubt  the  same  that  Ptolemy  calls  Modianam. 


Moimrs  Sinai  and  Houib,  with  the  Convent  of  St.  Catbxrxnb^  from  the  North. 


CHAPTER  III. 

1  Mo9e9  keepeth  Jethro's  flock.  2  Ood  appearetk  to 
him  in  a  ouming  bush.  9  He  sendeth  him  to  de- 
liver Israel  14  The  name  of  God,  15  His  mes- 
sage to  Israel, 

Now  Moses  kept  the  flock  of  Jethro  his  father 
in  law,  the  priest  of  Midian :  and  he  led  the 
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flock  to  the  backside  of  the  desert,  and  came 
to  the  mountain  of  God,  even  to  Horeb. 

2  And  the  angel  of  the  Lord  appeared 
unto  him  in  a  *  flame  of  fire  out  of  the  midst 
of  a  bush :  and  he  looked,  and,  behold,  the 
bush  burned  with  fire,  and  the  bush  xoob 
not  consumed. 
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3  And  Moses  said,  I  will  now  turn  aside, 
and  see  this  great  sight,  why  the  bush  is 
not  burnt 

4  And  when  the  Lord  saw  that  he  turned 
aside  to  see,  God  called  unto  him  out  of  the 
midst  of  the  bush,  and  said,  Moses,  Moses. 
And  he  said.  Here  am  I. 

5  And  he  said.  Draw  not  nigh  hither: 
"put  off  thy  shoes  from  off  thy  feet,  for 
the  place  whereon  thou  standest  is  holy 
ground. 

6  Moreover  he  said,  'I  am  the  God  of 
thy  father,  the  God  of  Abraham,  the  God  of 
Isaac,  and  the  God  of  Jacob.  And  Moses 
hid  his  face ;  for  he  was  afraid  to  look  upon 
God. 

7  f  And  the  Lord  said,  I  have  surely 
seen  the  affliction  of  my  people  which  are 
in  Egypt,  and  have  heara  their  cry  by  rea- 
son of  their  taskmasters ;  for  I  know  their 
sorrows; 

8  And  I  am  come  down  to  dehver  them 
out  of  the  hand  of  the  Egyptians,  and  to 
bring  them  up  out  of  that  land  unto  a  good 
land  and  a  large,  unto  a  land  flowing  with 
milk  and  honey ;  unto  the  place  of  the  Ca- 
naanites,  and  the  Hittites,  and  the  Amorites, 
and  the  Perizzites,  and  the  Hivites,  and  the 
Jebusites. 

9  Now  therefore,  behold,  the  cry  of  the 
children  of  Israel  is  come  unto  me :  and  I 
have  also  seen  the  oppression  wherewith 
the  Egyptians  oppress  them. 

10  Come  now  therefore,  and  I  will  send 
thee  unto  Pharaoh,  that  thou  mayest  bring 
forth  my  people  the  children  of  Israel  out 
of  Egypt. 

11  ^And  Moses  said  unto  God,  Who 
am  I,  that  I  should  go  unto  Pharaoh,  and 
that  I  should  bring  forth  the  children  of 
Israel  out  of  Egrot  r 

12  And  he  said.  Certainly  I  will  be  with 
thee ;  and  this  shall  be  a  token  unto  thee, 
that  I  have  sent  thee :  When  thou  hast 
brought  forth  the  people  out  of  Egypt,  ye 
shall  serve  God  upon  this  mountain. 

13  And  Moses  said  unto  God,  Behold, 
fchen  I  come  unto  the  children  of  Israel, 
and  shall  say  unto  them.  The  God  of  your 
fathers  hath  sent  me  unto  you;  and  they 

*Joflli.5. 15.    Acts  7. 33.  "Matt.S8.33.*  AcU7.3S.  *  Or,  but  by  stnmg  hand,  «  Chap.  11.  S.  and  IS.  35.  •Or,  Egypt, 

Verse  1.  **  Horeb." — We  shall  give  some  account  of  this  mountain  when  tracing  the  course  of  the  Israelites  in  their 
march  from  Egypt  to  the  land  of  promise.  We  may  here  observe,  that  the  sacred  locality  is  under  the  guardianship  of 
a  body  of  Greek  monks,  who  occupy  an  ancient  convent  at  the  foot  of  the  moimtain,  called  the  "  Ck)nvent  of  St.  Cathe- 
rine ;  '*  by  whose  name  also  the  mountain,  supposed  to  be  Horeb,  is  now  distinguished.  The  monks  indicate,  as 
the  spot  where  Moses  fed  the  flocks  of  Jethro,  a  valley  at  the  back  of  the  mount,  between  two  ranges  of  mountains,  in 
the  centre  of  which  is  a  solitary  group  of  trees.  They  state  that  the  original  church,  built  here  by  the  empress  Helena, 
the  mother  of  Conttantine,  was  built  over  the  spot  were  the  Divine  Presence  was  manifested  to  Moses ;  and  where, 
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shall  say  to  me.  What  is  his  name  ? 
shall  I  say  unto  them  ? 

14  Ana  God  said  unto  Moses,  I  AM 
THAT  I  AM :  and  he  said.  Thus  shalt 
thou  say  unto  the  children  of  Israel,  I  AM 
hath  sent  me  unto  you. 

15  And  God  said  moreover  unto  Moses, 
Thus  shalt  thou  say  unto  the  children  of 
Israel,  The  Lord  God  of  your  fathers,  the 
God  of  Abraham,  the  God  of  Isaac,  and 
the  God  of  Jacob,  hath  sent  me  unto  you  : 
this  is  my  name  for  ever,  and  this  is  my 
memorial  unto  all  ffenerations. 

16  Go,  and  gamer  the  elders  of  Israel 
together,  and  say  unto  them,  The  Lord 
God  of  your  fathers,  the  God  of  Abraham, 
of  Isaac,  and  of  Jacob,  appeared  unto  me, 
saying,  I  have  surely  visited  you,  and  seen 
that  which  is  done  to  you  in  Egypt : 

1 7  And  I  have  said,  I  will  bring  you  up 
out  of  the  affliction  of  Egj^pt  unto  the  land 
of  the  Canaanites,  and  the  Hittites,  and  the 
Amorites,  and  the  Perizzites,  and  the  Hi- 
vites, and  the  Jebusites,  unto  a  land  flowing 
with  milk  and  honey. 

18  And  they  shall  hearken  to  thy  voice : 
and  thou  shalt  come,  thou  and  the  elders  of 
Israel,  unto  the  king  of  Eg)npt,  and  ye  shall 
say  unto  him.  The  Lord  Grod  of  the  He- 
brews hath  met  with  us :  and  now  let  us  go, 
we  beseech  thee,  three  days'  journey  into 
the  wilderness,  that  we  may  sacrifice  to  the 
Lord  our  God. 

19  1[  And  I  am  sure  that  the  king  of 
Egypt  will  not  let  you  go,  *no,  not  by  a 
mighty  hand. 

20  And  I  will  stretch  out  my  hand,  and 
smite  EgjT)t  with  all  my  wonders  which  I 
will  do  in  the  midst  thereof:  and  after  that 
he  will  let  you  go. 

21  And  I  will  give  this  people  favour  in 
the  sight  of  the  Egyptians:  and  it  shall 
come  to  pass,  that,  when  ye  go,  ye  shall  not 
go  empty : 

22  *But  every  woman  shall  borrow  of  her 
neighbour,  and  of  her  that  sojourneth  in 
her  house,  jewels  of  silver,  and  jewels  of 
gold,  and  raiment:  and  ye  shall  put  them 
upon  your  sons,  and  upon  your  daughters ; 
and  ye  shall  spoil  'the  Egyptians. 
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aftenrardi,  the  pretent  fortified  convent  was  erected  under  the  direction  of  the  emperor  Justinian,  it  was  made  to 
include  the  same  sacred  spot.  (See  Game's  '  Letters  from  the  East;'  and  Burckhardt's  'Tour  in  the  Peninsula  of 
Siuai.O 

5.  ''  Put  off  thy  ihoet  from  off  thp  feet/* — ^The  reverence  indicated  hy  putting  off  the  coverinff  of  the  feet  is  still 
prevalent  in  the  East.  The  Onentafs  throw  off  their  slippers  on  all  those  occasions  when  we  should  take  off  our  hats. 
They  never  uncover  their  heads,  anv  more  than  we  our  feet  It  would  every  where,  whether  among  Christians,  Mos* 
lems  or  Pagans,  he  considered  in  tne  highest  degree  irreverent  for  a  person  to  enter  a  church,  a  temple,  or  a  mosque, 
with  his  feet  covered ;  and  we  shall  ohserve  that  the  priests  under  the  law  officiated  with  bare  feet.  And  not  onl^  is 
this  form  of  showing  respect  exhibited  in  religpious  observances,  but  in  the  common  intercourse  of  life.  Few  thmgs 
inspire  an  Oriental  with  deeper  disgust,  than  for  a  person  to  enter  his  room  with  shoes  or  boots  on,  regarding  such 
conduct  both  as  an  insult  to  himself  and  a  pollution  to  his  apartment.  These  usages  influence  the  costume  of 
the  head  and  feet  The  former,  being  never  uncovered,  is  in  general  shaven,  and  the  head-dress  generally  is  such 
that  it  could  not  be  replaced  without  some  degree  of  trouble ;  while  for  the  feet  they  have  loose  and  easy  slippers, 
which  may  be  thrown  off  and  resumed  with  the  least  possible  degree  of  inconvenience. 


*  Jkwhls  op  Gold  amd  Jewbli  op  Silvbr."    Composbd  prom  Eoyftum  DRiiwiMos  and  Sculpturbs  iN  tub 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

1  Moses  8  rod  is  turned  into  a  serpent  6  His  hand 
is  leprous.  \0  He  is  loth  to  be  sent.  14  Aaron  is 
appointed  to  assist  him.  18  Moses  departethfirom 
Jethro.  21  Gods  message  to  Pharaoh.  24  Zifh 
porah  circumciseth  her  son.  27  Aaron  is  sent  to 
meet  Moses.    31  The  people  beUeveth  them. 

And  Moses  answered  and  said.  But,  behold, 
they  will  not  beUeve  me,  nor  hearken  unto 
my  voice :  for  they  will  say.  The  Lord  hath 
not  appeared  unto  thee. 

2  And  the  Lord  said  unto  him,  What  is 
that  in  thine  hand  ?    And  he  said,  A  rod. 

3  And  he  said.  Cast  it  on  the  ground. 
And  he  cast  it  on  the  ground,  and  it  be- 
came a  serpent ;  and  Moses  fled  from  before 
it. 

4  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses,  Put 
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forth  thine  hand,  and  take  it  by  the  tail. 
And  he  put  forth  his  hand,  and  caught  it, 
and  it  became  a  rod  in  his  hand  : 

5  That  they  may  believe  that  the  Lord 
God  of  their  fathers,  the  God  of  Abraham, 
the  God  of  Isaac,  and  the  God  of  Jacob> 
hath  appeared  unto  thee. 

6  ^  And  the  Lord  said  furthermore  unto 
him.  Put  now  thine  hand  into  thy  bosom. 
And  he  put  his  hand  into  his  bosom  :  and 
when  he  took  it  out,  behold,  his  hand  was 
leprous  as  snow. 

7  And  he  said.  Put  thine  hand  into  thy 
bosom  again.  And  he  put  his  hand  into 
his  bosom  again ;  and  plucked  it  out  of  his 
bosom,  and,  behold,  it  was  turned  again  as 
his  other  flesh. 

8  And  it  shall  come  to  pass,  if  they  will 
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aot  believe  thee,  neither  hearken  to  the 
voice  of  the  first  sign,  that  they  will  believe 
the  voice  of  the  latter  sign. 

9  And  it  shall  come  to  pass,  if  they  will 
not  believe  also  these  two  signs,  neither 
hearken  unto  thy  voice,  that  thou  shalt 
take  of  the  water  of  the  river,  and  pour  it 
upon  the  dry  land:  and  the  water  which 
thou  takest  out  of  the  river  'shall  become 
blood  upon  the  dry  land, 

10  f  And  Moses  said  unto  the  Lord, 
O  my  Lord,  I  am  not  'eloquent^  neither 
•heretofore,  nor  since  thou  hast  spoken  unto 
thy  servant:  but  I  am  slow  of  speech,  and 
of  a  slow  tongue. 

11  And  the  Lor©  said  unto  him.  Who 
hath  made  man's  mouth?  or  who  maketh 
the  dumb,  or  deaf,  or  the  seeing,  or  the 
bUnd  ?  have  not  I  the  Lord  ? 

12  Now  therefore  go,  and  I  will  be  *with 
thymouth,and  teach  Uiee  what  thou  shalt  say. 

13  And  he  said,  O  my  Lord,  send,  I 
pray  thee,  by  the  hand  of  him  whom  thou 
*wilt  send. 

14  And  the  anger  of  the  Lord  was 
kindled  against  Moses,  and  he  said.  Is  not 
Aaron  the  Levite  thy  brother  ?  I  know  that 
he  can  speak  well  And  also,  behold,  he 
Cometh  forth  to  meet  thee:  and  when  he 
sceth  thee,  he  will  be  glad  in  his  heart 

15  And  thou  shalt  speak  unto  him,  and 
put  words  in  his  mouth :  and  I  will  be  with 
thy  mouth,  and  with  his  mouth,  and  will 
teach  you  what  ye  shall  do. 

16  And  he  shall  be  thy  spokesman  unto 
the  people :  and  he  shall  be,  even  he  shall 
be  to  tnee  instead  of  a  mouth,  and  'thou 
shalt  be  to  him  instead  of  God. 

17  And  thou  shalt  take  this  rod  in  thine 
hand,  wherewith  thou  shalt  do  signs. 

18  ^  And  Moses  went  and  returned  to 
Jethro  his  father  in  law,  and  said  unto  him. 
Let  me  go,  I  pray  thee,  and  return  unto 
mv  brethren  which  are  in  Egypt,  and  see 
whether  they  be  yet  alive.  And  Jethro 
said  to  Moses,  Go  in  peace. 

19  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses 

1  Heb.  tkaU  hemd^aUhe,       i  Heb.  a  man  of  words. 


in 


Midian,  Go,  return  into  Egypt :  for  all  the 
men  are  dead  which  sought  tny  life. 

20  And  Moses  took  his  wife  and  his  sons, 
and  set  them  iipon  an  ass,  and  he  returned 
to  the  land  of  Egypt :  and  Moses  took  the 
rod  of  God  in  his  hand. 

21  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses,  When 
thou  ffoest  to  return  into  Egypt,  see  that 
thou  do  all  those  wonders  before  Pharaoh, 
which  I  have  put  in  thine  hand :  but  I  will 
harden  his  heart,  that  he  shall  not  let  the 
people  go. 

22  And  thou  shalt  say  unto  Pharaoh, 
Thus  saith  the  Lord,  Israel  is  my  son,  even 
my  firstborn : 

23  And  I  say  unto  thee,  Let  my  son  go, 
that  he  may  serve  me :  and  if  thou  refuse 
to  let  him  go,  behold,  I  will  slay  thy  son, 
even  thy  firstborn. 

24  ^  And  it  came  to  pass  by  the  way  in 
the  inn,  that  the  Lord  met  him,  and  sought 
to  kill  him. 

25  Then  Zipporah  took  a  sharp  ^stonc, 
and  cut  oflf  the  foreskin  of  her  son,  and  "cast 
it  at  his  feet,  and  said.  Surely  a  bloody  hus- 
band art  thou  to  me. 

26  So  he  let  him  go :  then  she  said,  A 
bloody  husband  thou  art,  because  of  the 
circumcision. 

27  ^  And  the  Lord  said  to  Aaron,  Go 
into  the  wilderness  to  meet  Moses.  And  he 
went,  and  met  him  in  the  mount  of  God, 
and  kissed  him. 

28  And  Moses  told  Aaron  all  the  words 
of  the  Lord  who  had  sent  him,  and  all  the 
signs  which  he  had  commanded  Um. 

29  ^  And  Moses  and  Aaron  went  and 
gathered  together  all  the  elders  of  the  chil- 
aren  of  Israel : 

30  And  Aaron  spake  all  the  words  which 
the  Lord  had  spoken  unto  Moses,  and  did 
the  signs  in  the  sight  of  the  people. 

31  And  the  people  believed:  and  when 
they  heard  that  the  Lord  had  visited  the 
children  of  Israel,  and  that  he  had  looked 
upon  their  affliction,  then  they  bowed  their 
heads  and  worshipped. 


„    -         *H9h.  since  yetUrday.  nor  since  the  third  day.       «  Matt  10. 19.   Hark  13. 11. 
Luk©  la.  a        i  Or,  shouidesi,       •  Chap.  7.  l-       ^  «'.  *«i/».       •  Hth.made  It  touch. 

Verse  25.  "  Zipporah  took  a  eharp  t/ofi^.**— Flints  and  other  hard  stones  formed  the  tools  and  cutting  instruments  of 
almost  all  nations  before  the  art  of  working  iron  was  discovered.  We  find  such  instruments  still  in  use  amonff  savages, 
and  discover  them  occasionally  buried  in  different  parts  of  Europe  and  Asia,  showing  the  univeirsality  of  their  use 
when  the  people  were  ignorant  of  iron.  They  were  no  doubt  formed,  as  savages  form  them  at  preseut ;  that  is,  they 
were  shaped  and  sharpened  on  a  kind  of  grindstone,  until,  at  a  great  expense  of  time,  labour  aud  patience,  they  were 
brought  to  the  desired  figure.  They  were  then  fitted  to  a  handle,  and  used  nearly  in  the  same  way  as  we  use  our 
instruments  and  tools  of  iron.  From  the  act  of  Zipporah,  we  are,  however,  not  authorised  to  infer  that  iustrumeuts 
And  tools  of  metal  were  not  common  at  the  time  and  in  the  neighbourhood  before  us.  We  shall  soon  have  occasion  to 
see  the  contrary.  The  fact  seems  to  be,  that  Zipporah  knew  that  sharp  stones  were  exclusively  used  in  Egypt  and 
elsewhere,  in  making  incisions  on  the  human  person  ;  and  she  therefore  either  used  such  an  instrument,  or  employed 
in  its  room  one  of  the  flints  with  which  the  region  they  w«re  traversing  is  abundantly  strewed. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

1  Pharaoh  chideth  Motes  and  Aaron  for  their  mes- 
sage. 5  He  increaseth  the  Israelites  task,  15 
He  checketh  their  complaints.  19  They  cry  out 
upon  Moses  and  Aaron.  22  Moses  complaineth 
to  God, 

And  afterward  Moses  and  Aaron  went  in, 
and  told  Pharaoh,  Thus  saith  the  Lord 
Grod  of  Israel,  Let  my  people  go,  that  they 
mc^  hold  a  fea3t  unto  me  in  the  wilderness. 

2  And  Pharaoh  said,  Who  is  the  Lord, 
that  I  should  obey  his  voice  to  let  Israel 

{fo?   I  know  not  the  Lord,  neither  will  I 
et  Israel  go. 

3  And  they  said,  'The  God  of  the  He- 


brews hath  met  with  us :  let  us  go,  we  pray 
thee,  three  days'  journey  into  the  desert, 
and  sacrifice  unto  the  Lord  our  God ;  lest 
he  fall  upon  us  with  pestilence,  or  with  the 
sword. 

4  And  the  king  of  Egypt  said  unto  thejn. 
Wherefore  do  ye,  Moses  and  Aaron,  let  the 
people  from  their  works  ?  get  you  unto  your 
burdens. 

5  And  Pharaoh  said.  Behold,  the  people 
of  the  land  now  are  many,  and  ye  make 
them  rest  from  their  burdens. 

6  And  Pharaoh  commanded  the  same 
day  the  taskmasters  of  the  people,  and  their 
officers,  saying. 
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7  Ye  shall  no  mgre  give  the  people  straw 
to  make  brick,  as  heretofore :  let  them  go 
and  gather  straw  for  themselves. 

8  And  the  tale  of  the  bricks,  which  they 
did  make  heretofore,  ye  shall  lay  upon 
them;  ye  shall  not  diminish  ought  mereof  : 
for  they  be  idle ;  therefore  they  cry,  saying. 
Let  us  go  and  sacrifice  to  our  God. 

9  'Let  there  more  work  be  laid  upon  the 
men,  that  they  may  labour  therein ;  and  let 
them  not  regard  vain  words. 

10  ^  Ana  the  taskmasters  of  the  people 
went  out,  and  their  officers,  and  they  spake 
to  the  people,  saying.  Thus  saith  Pharaoh, 
I  will  not  give  you  straw. 

11  Go  ye,  get  you  straw  where  ye  can 
find  it :  yet  not  ought  of  your  work  shall  be 
diminished. 

12  So  the  people  were  scattered  abroad, 
throuehout  all  the  land  of  Egypt  to  gather 
stubble  instead  of  straw. 

13  And  the  taskmasters  hasted  them, 
saying.  Fulfil  your  works,  your  'daily  tasks, 
as  when  there  was  straw. 

14  And  the  officers  of  the  children  of 
Israel,  which  Pharaoh's  taskmasters  had  set 
over  them,  were  beaten,  and  demanded, 
Wherefore  have  ye  not  fulfilled  your  task  in 
makine  brick  both  yesterday  and  to-day,  as 
heretofore  ? 

15  ^  Then  the  officers  of  the  children  of 
Israel  came  and  cried  unto  Pharaoh,  saying. 


Wherefore  dealest  thou  thus  with  thy  ser- 
vants ? 

16  There  is  no  straw  given  unto  thy  ser- 
vants, and  they  say  to  us,  Make  brick  :  and, 
behold,  thy  servants  are  beaten;  but  the 
fault  is  in  thine  own  people. 

17  But  he  said.  Ye  are  idle,  ye  are  idle : 
therefore  ye  say.  Let  us  go  and  do  sacrifice 
to  the  Lord. 

18  Go  therefore  now,  and  work ;  for  there 
shall  no  straw  be  ^ven  you,  yet  shall  yo 
deliver  the  tale  of  bricks. 

19  And  the  officers  of  the  children  of 
Israel  did  see  that  they  were  in  evil  case, 
after  it  was  said.  Ye  shall  not  minish  oughi 
from  your  bricks  of  your  daily  task. 

20  51  And  they  met  Moses  and  Aaron^ 
who  stood  in  the  way,  as  they  came  forth 
from  Pharaoh : 

21  And  they  said  unto  them.  The  Lord 
look  upon  you,  and  jud^e ;  because  ye  have 
made  our  savour  ^to  be  abhorred  in  the 
eyes  of  Pharaoh,  and  in  the  eyes  of  his  ser- 
vants, to  put  a  sword  in  their  hand  to  slay  us. 

22  And  Moses  returned  unto  the  Lord, 
and  said.  Lord,  wherefore  hast  thou  so  evil 
entreated  this  people  ?  why  is  it  that  thou 
hast  sent  me  ? 

23  For  since  I  came  to  Pharaoh  to  speak 
in  thy  name,  he  hath  done  evil  to  this  peo- 
ple ;  *neither  hast  thou  dehvered  thy  people 
at  alL 


*Bi^.  let  the  work  b$hta»yp<mth0m€».     *  nth.  a  tnalUr  of  a  day  U  hit  day,      *  Htlb.  to  ttnk.       »  U€^  doUoering,  thou  kMtt  not  dcUooni, 

Verse  7,  "  Slraw  to  make  brick,^ — We  are  so  much  in  the  hahit  of  associating  the  making  of  hricks  with  huraing, 
that  the  common  reader  faib  to  discover  that  the  straw  could  be  for  any  other  use  than  to  bum  the  bricks.  Without 
disputing  that  the  KgjrpUans  did  sometimes  bum  their  bricks,  the  evidence  of  ancient  remains  in  their  country  and 
the  existmg  customs  of  the  Kast  leave  little  room  to  doubt  that  the  use  of  the  straw  was  to  mix  with  and  compact 
the  mass  of  clay  used  in  making  sun-dried  bricks,  such  as  we  have  noticed  in  the  notes  on  Babylon  and  on  th« 
pyramids.  Bricks  of  this  sort  are  still  commonly  made  in  Egypt ;  and  their  ancient  use  in  the  same  country  is  evinced 
by  the  brick  pyramids  at  Dashoor  and  Faioum.  That  they  were  never  in  the  fire  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  straw 
which  enters  into  their  composition  has  sustained  no  injury  or  discolouration.  Such  bricks  are  very  durable  in  dry 
climates  like  Egypt,  but  would  soon  be  ruined  if  exposed  to  much  rain.  Herodotus  observed  it  as  one  of  the  customs 
in  which  the  Egyptians  were  unlike  other  nations,  that  they  kneaded  their  clay  with  their  haAds,  and  their  dough 
with  their  feet. 

14.  '*  The  oJSctn  o/tke  children  of  Israel, . .  ,were  beaten/*— This  is  quite  oriental.  We  need  only  allude  to  China, 
which  has  aptly  been  said  to  be  governed  by  the  stick.  In  Persia  also  the  stick  is  in  continual  action.  Men  of  all 
ranks  and  ages  are  continually  liable  to  be  beaten.  It  is  by  no  means  a  rare  occurrence  for  the  highest  and  most 
trusted  persons  in  the  state,  in  a  moment  of  displeasure  or  caprice  in  their  royal  master,  to  be  handed  over  to  the 
beaters  of  carpets,  who  thrash  them  with  their  sticks  as  if  they  were  dog^  The  same  practice  descends  through  all 
ranks;  and  it  has  often  made  the  writer's  heart  ache  to  see  respectable,  and  even  venerable  white-bearded  men 
chastised  b^  the  menials  and  messengpers  of  great  persons,  on  their  own  account,  with  a  brat^ty  which  would  in  this 
country  subject  a  man  to  judicial  punishment  if  exercised  upon  his  ass  or  horse.  Thus,  beating  comes  to  be  regarded 
by  all  as  among  the  common  evib  to  which  life  is  incident.  Instances  are  mentioned  of  persons  who,  being  wealthy, 
and  knowing  that  attempts  would  be  made  to  extort  money  from  them  by  beating,  have  inured  themselves,  by  self- 
inflicted  blows,  to  bear  the  worst  without  being  shaken.  The  consequence  of  all  uiis  is,  that  personal  chastisement  is 
in  those  countries  not  considered  a  disgrace,^  but  simply  a  misfortune,  limited  to  the  pain  inflicted,  er  to  the  degree  of 
displeasure  on  the  part  of  a  superior  which  it  may  be  understood  to  indicate.  A  great  minister  of  state,  who  was  beaten 
yesterday,  does  not  hold  his  head  less  erect,  and  is  not  less  courted  or  respected  to-day,  if  he  still  retains  his  place  and 
mfluence  at  court ;  and  if  his  great  master  condescends,  on  second  thoughts,  to  invest  his  bruued  person  with  a  robe 
of  honour,  and  to  speak  a  few  words  of  kindness  or  compliment,  the  former  punishment  is  considered  by  all  parties  to 
be  more  than  adequately  compensated.  » 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


1  God  renetceth  his  promise  by  his  name  JEHO  VAH, 
14  The  genealogy  qfReulien,  15  of  Simeon,  16  of 
Levi,  qfwhom  came  Moses  and  Aaron, 

Then  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses,  Now  shalt 
thou  see  what  I  will  do  to  Pharaoh:  for 
with  a  strong  hand  shall  he  let  them  go, 
and  with  a  strong  hand  shall  he  drive  them 
out  of  his  land. 

2  And  God  spake  unto  Moses,  and  said 
unto  him,  I  am  tne  Lord  : 

3  And  I  appeared  unto  Abraham,  unto 
Isaac,  and  unto  Jacob,  by  the  name  of  God 
Almighty,  but  by  my  name  JEHOVAlH 
was  I  not  known  to  them. 

4  And  I  have  also  established  my  cove- 
nant with  them,  to  give  them  the  land  of 
Canaan,  the  land  of  their  pilgrimage,  wherein 
thev  were  strangers. 

5  And  I  have  also  heard  the  groanmg  of 
the  children  of  Israel,  whom  the  Egyptians 
keep  in  bondage ;  and  I  have  rememDered 
my  covenant 

6  Wherefore  say  unto  th^  children  of 
Israel,  I  am  the  Lord,  and  I  will  bring  you 
out  firom  under  the  burdens  of  the  Egyp- 
tians, and  I  will  rid  you  out  of  their  bondage, 
and  I  will  redeem  you  with  a  stretched  out 
arm,  and  with  great  judgments  : 

7  And  I  will  take  you  to  me  for  a  people, 
and  I  will  be  to  you  a  God :  and  ye  shall 
know  that  I  am  the  Lord  your  God,  which 
bringeth  you  out  from  under  the  burdens 
of  the  Egyptians. 

8  And  1  will  bring  you  in  unto  the  land, 
concerning  the  which  I  did  *swear  to  give  it 
to  Abraham,  to  Isaac,  and  to  Jacob ;  and  I 
will  give  it  you  for  an  heritage :  I  am  the 
Lord. 

9  ^  And  Moses  spake  so  unto  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel :  but  they  hearkened  not  unto 
Moses  for  "anguish  of  spirit,  and  for  cruel 
bondage. 

10  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses, 
saying, 

1 1  Go  in,  speak  unto  Pharaoh  kin^  of 
Egypt,  that  he  let  the  children  of  Israel  go 
out  of  his  land. 

12  And  Moses  spake  before  the  Lord, 
saying.  Behold,  the  children  of  Israel  have 
not  hearkened  unto  me;  how  then  shall 
Pharaoh  hear  me,  who  am  of  uncircumcised 
lips? 

13  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses  and 
unto  Aaron,  and  gave  them  a  charge  unto 


the  children  of  Israel,  and  unto  Pharaoh 
king  of  Egypt,  to  bring  the  children  of 
Israel  out  of  tne  land  of  Egypt. 

14  ^  These  be  the  heads  of  their  fathers' 
houses :  'The  sons  of  Beuben  the  first- 
bom  of  Israel;  Hanoch>  and  Pallu,  Hez- 
ron,  and  Carmi:  these  be  the  families  of 
Reuben. 

15  *And  the  sons  of  Simeon;  Jemuel, 
and  Jamin,  and  Ohad,  and  Jachin,  and 
Zohar,  and  Shaul  the  son  of  a  Canaanitish 
woman :  these  are  the  families  of  Simeon. 

16  If  And  these  are  the  names  of  'the 
sons  oi  Levi  according  to  their  generations ; 
Gershon,  and  Eohath,  and  Merari :  and  the 
years  of  the  life  of  Levi  were  an  hundred 
thirty  and  seven  years. 

17  The  sons  of  Gershon;  Libni,  and 
Shimi,  according  to  their  families. 

18  And  'the  sons  of  Kohath;  Amram, 
and  Izhar,  and  Hebron,  and  Usziel:  and 
the  years  of  the  life  of  Kohath  were  an  hun- 
dred thirty  and  three  years. 

19  And  the  sons  of  Merari;  Mahali  and 
Mushi :  these  are  the  families  of  Levi  ac- 
cording to  their  generations. 

20  And  'Amram  took  him  Jochebed  his 
father's  sister  to  wife ;  and  she  bare  him 
Aaron  and  Moses  :  and  the  years  of  the  life 
of  Amram  were  an  hundred  and  thirty  and 
seven  years. 

21  %  And  the  sons  of  Izhar ;  Korah,  and 
Nepheg,  and  ZithrL 

22  And  the  sons  of  Uzziel ;  Mishael,  and 
Elzaphan,  and  ZithrL 

23  And  Aaron  took  him  Elisheba,  daugh- 
ter of  Amminadab,  sister  of  Naashon,  to  wife ; 
and  she  bare  him  Nadab,  and  Abihu,  Elea- 
zar,  and  Ithamar. 

24  And  the  sons  of  Korah;  Assir,  and 
Elkanah,  and  Abiasaph :  these  are  the  fami- 
lies of  the  Korhites. 

25  And  Eleazar  Aaron's  son  took  him  one 
of  the  daughters  of  Putiel  to  wife ;  and  'she 
bare  him  Phinehas :  these  are  the  heads  of 
the  fathers  of  the  Levites  according  to  their 
families. 

26  These  are  that  Aaron  and  Moses,  to 
whom  the  Lord  said.  Bring  out  the  children 
of  Israel  from  the  land  ot  Egypt  according 
to  their  armies. 

27  These  are  they  which  spake  to  Pha- 
raoh king  of  Effvpt,  to  bring  out  the  children 
of  Israel  from  Egypt :  these  are  that  Moses 
and  Aaron. 
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Chaf.  VII.] 

28  %  And  it  came  to  pass  on  the  day  when 
the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses  in  the  land  of 
Egjrpt, 

29  That  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses, 
saying,  I  am  the  Lord  :  speak  thou  unto 


BXODUS.  [B.C.  3491. 

Pharaoh  king  of  Egypt  all  that  I  say  unto 
thee. 

30  And  Moses  said  before  the  Lord,  Be- 
hold, I  am  of  unciicumcised  Ixfm,  and  how 
shall  Pharaoh  hearken  unto  me? 


V6ne3.  •'BpmfnttmJEHOyAHwm  inaHmwn  to  /Acm."— There  have  been  manj  diflbrent  intemeCationfl  of 
this  paange*  Tlie  auiie  fraqtienUj  oecnis  in  Genetii ;  but  Calmet  and  manj  oihen  ikink  thai,  u  that  book  was 
written  amr  Ood  kad  rerealed  this  name  to  Moses,  it  is  used  there  by  way  of  anticipation.  CaloMt's  editor,  Mr. 
Taylor,  kowwer,  enteis  into  an  elaboiate  criticism  of  the  Hebrew  verb  *<  to  know,"  showing  that  it  iaspiiea  in  one  sense 
«appi«f*krtk«;^  and  ke  understands  the  passage  to  mean,  that  although  Ck>d  had  before  Mea  known  to  the  patriarchs, 
and  to  Mm  persons,  not  of  tkeir  family,  in  a  general  way,  it  now  became  the  name  by  which  he  eonstitvted  himself 
the  mppivffdUB  Deity  of  the  Hebrew  nation  ^  and  by  that  name  he,  on  ose  part,  and  they,  on  the  other,  entered 
into  covenant  This  interpretation  has  mmch  claim  to  attention ;  aiud  leenii  to  be  confinned  by  mmoj  subsequent 
paseaMy  ia  wUck  the  name  occurs  ae  an  <<  appropriate"  name.  Thus,  *<  I  am  Jehovah ;"  or  " I  am  Jekorah  your 
Godj'^are  Ike  ezpiessione  in  which  He  indicates  his  claim  to  their  allegia&ee  and  obedience.  It  would  eeem  to  have 
the  emphasis  wk^k  would  result  from  the  fact  that  He  of  whom  other  nations  had  no  kaewledge,  ot,  ai  moet,  only 
some  iaiiii  and  tfemkfing  notionsy  kad  by  exprese  revelation  made  known  to  the  deecendaats  of  Abrakam  a  kirge 


measure  of  kk  ffitof  and  perfections,  aad  took  them  under  his  more  peculiar 
It  is  to  be  eibeerved  that  wkue,  in  out  translation,  the  word  LORD  occurs 
VAHoftkeorlcpnial. 


in  capital  kitters,  it  stands  for  the  JSHO- 
This  substitution  has  the  sanction  of  the  Septaagint,  which  commonly  renders  it  by  K^mt,  or 
"  Ijotdf"  wkenco  Calmet  infers  tkat  tke  translators  were  not  accustomed  to  pronounce  the  name }  to  which  we  may  add 
that  they  were  probably  uttwilliii|f  to  communicate  what  they  knew  of  it  to  strangers.  It  is  certain  that  the  Jews 
came  to  ssseriale  mnck  superstition  and  mystery  with  the  name  of  Jehovah.  Their  respect  for  the  name  led  them  to 
abetain  from  ponoundng  it  after  the  captivity,  antil  ther  ultimatehr  Ingot  tke  true  pronunciation*  Jerome,  Origeu, 
Eusebtus,  aaa  othett  mentbn,  that  in  their  time  tke  Jews  wrote  the  name  in  their  copiee  of  tke  Bible  in  Saaaantau 
characters^  Instead  of  the  coaamon  Ghaldee  or  Hebrew,  in  order  to  veil  it  from  the  profrme  inspection  of  strangers. 
Josephusy  in  W$  account  of  tke  transaction  in  the  text,  manilests  the  same  Iseliag.  He  says  "  that  Mosee  entreated 
God  to  tell  kirn  kie  name,  tkat  he  migkt  know  kow  to  invoke  kim  properly  wken  ke  offered  saeriftce.  Wkereupon 
God  dedMid  to  kim  kis  mmmf  which  had  never  before  been  revealed  to  man,  and  concernisg  wkick  it  is  not  lawful 
for  me  to  fsy  mere** 
20.  <'/WAe/siM^/--Tke8eptiiagfart  and  ike  Syriae  both  read, ''micle'sdaxii^^ 

30.  **  Jam  o/muireumeited  Ajw."— Moees  thus  expresses  figuratively,  what  he  had  said  before  more  ^ainly, ''  I  am  not 
eloquent,"  or  rather, ''  not  of  ready  utterance."  In  consequence  of  uncircumcision  being  considered  not  only  impure 
but  dishonourable,  the  term  ^'uncircumcised"  is  frequentiy  applied  as  a  teim  of  degradation  and  reproach  to  the 
Philistines  and  other  neighbouring  uations  of  the  Jews  j  and  we  also  find  it  often  applied,  as  here,  figuratively  to 
imply  any  thing  impure,  useless,  dangerous,  or  defective.  Thus  we  read  of  **  uncircumcised  ears"  (Jei.  Ti.  10),  that 
is,  ears  averse  to  instruction ;  and  of  ''uncircumcised  hearts"  (Lev.  xxvi.  41),  or  hearts  intractable  and  inattentive. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

1  Mages  is  encouraged  to  go  to  Pharaoh.  7  His  age* 
8  His  rod  is  turned  into  a  serpent  1 1  Tf^e  sor 
eerers  do  the  Hke.  18  PharaoKs  heart  is  hardened, 
14  Gods  message  to  Pharaoh.  19  The  river  is 
turned  into  blood. 

And  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses,  See,  I  have 
made  thee  a  god  to  Pharaoh:  and  Aaron 
thy  brother  shtul  be  thy  prophet 

2  Thou  shalt  speak  all  that  I  command 
thee:  and  Aaron  thy  brother  shall  speak 
unto  Pharaoh,  that  he  send  the  children  of 
Isra;el  out  of  his  land. 

3  And  I  will  harden  Pharaoh*s  heart,  and 
multiply  my  signs  and  my  wonders  in  the 
land  of  Egypt 

4  But  rharaoh  shall  not  hearken  unto  you, 
that  I  may  lay  my  hand  upon  Egypt,  and 
bring  forth  mine  armies,  and  my  people  the 
children  of  Israel,  out  of  the  land  of  jSgypt 
by  great  judgments. 

5  And  the  Egyptians  shall  know  that  I  am 
the  Lord,  when  I  stretch  forth  mine  hand 
upon  Egypt,  uid  bring  out  the  children  of 
Israel  from  among  them. 

VOL.  I.  u 


6  And  Moses  and  Aaron  did  as  the  Lord 
commanded  them,  so  did  they. 

7  And  Moses  was  fourscore  years  old,  and 
Aaron  fourscore  and  three  years  old,  when 
they  spake  unto  Pharaoh. 

8  %  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses  and 
unto  Aaron,  saying, 

9  When  Pharaoh  shall  speak  unto  you, 
saying.  Shew  a  miracle  for  you :  then  thou 
shalt  say  unto  Aaron,  Take  thy  rod,  and  cast 
it  before  Pharaoh,  and  it  snail  become  a 
serpent 

10  %  And  Moses  and  Aaron  went  in  unto 
Pharaoh,  and  they  did  so  as  the  Lord  had 
commanded :  and.  Aaron  cast  down  his  rod 
before  Pharaoh,  and  before  his  servants,  and 
it  became  a  serpent.  * 

11  Then  Pharaoh  also  called  the  wise 
men  and  the  sorcerers :  now  the  magicians 
of  Egypt,  they  also  did  in  like  manner  with 
their  enchantments. 

12  For  they  cast  down  every  man  his  rod, 
and  they  became  serpents  :  but  Aaron's  rod 
swallowed  up  their  rods. 

13  And  he  hardened  Pharaoh's  heart,  that 
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Moses  and  Aaron  bbforb  Puaraou. — N.  Poussin. 


he  hearkened  not  unto  them ;  as  the  Lord 
had  said. 

14  ^  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses, 
Pharaoh's  heart  is  hardened^  he  refuseth  to 
let  the  people  go. 

1 5  Gr et  tnee  unto  Pharaoh  in  the  morning ; 
lo,  he  goeth  out  unto  the  water ;  and  thou 
shalt  stand  by  the  river's  brink  against  he 
come ;  and  the  rod  which  was  turned  to  a 
serpent  shalt  thou  take  in  thine  hand. 

16  And  thou  shalt  say  unto  him.  The 
Lord  God  of  the  Hebrews  hath  sent  me 
unto  thee,  saying,  Let  my  people  go,  that 
they  may  serve  me  in  the  wilderness :  and, 
behold,  hitherto  thou  wouldest  not  hear. 

17  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  In  this  thou 
shalt  know  that  I  am  the  Lord  :  behold,  I 
will  smite  with  the  rod  that  is  in  mine  hand 
upon  the  waters  which  are  in  the  river,  and 
they  shall  be  turned  to  blood. 

18  And  the  fish  that  is  in  the  river  shall  die, 
and  the  river  shall  stink ;  and  the  E^ptians 
shall  lothe  to  drink  of  the  water  of  the  river. 

19  %  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses, 
Say  unto  Aaron,  Take  thy  rod,  and  stretch 
out  thine  hand  upon  the  waters  of  Egypt, 
upon  their  streams,  upon  their  rivers,  and 


upon  their  ponds,  and  upon  all  their  'pools 
or  water,  that  they  may  become  blood ;  and 
that  there  may  be  blood  throughout  all  the 
land  of  Egypt,  both  in  vessels  of  wood,  and 
in  vessels  of  stone. 

20  And  Moses  and  Aaron  did  so,  as  the 
Lord  commanded;  and  he  "lifted  up  the 
rod,  and  smote  the  waters  that  were  in  the 
river,  in  the  sight  of  Pharaoh,  and  in  the 
sight  of  his  servants  ;  and  all  the  'waters 
that  were  in  the  river  were  turned  to  blood. 

21  And  the  fish  that  was  in  the  river 
died ;  and  the  river  stank,  and  the  Egyp- 
tians could  not  drink  of  the  water  of  the 
river ;  and  there  was  blood  throughout  all 
the  land  of  Egypt. 

22  *And  the  magicians  of  Egypt  did  so 
with  their  enchantments  :  and  Pharaoh*s 
heart  was  hardened,  neither  did  he  hearken 
unto  them ;  as  the  Lord  had  said. 

23  And  Pharaoh  turned  and  went  into  his 
house,  neither  did  he  set  his  heart  to  this  also. 

24  And  all  the  Egyptians  digged  round 
about  the  river  for  water  to  drink ;  for  they 
could  not  drink  of  the  water  of  the  river. 

25  And  seven  days  were  fulfilled,  after 
that  the  Lord  had  smitten  the  river. 
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Vene  15.  "  Simd  bff  the  rivtrt  hrink.^-^T\a%  it  the  Nile.  Thii  indefinite  indication  ''  the  river,"  always  sufficiently 
denotes  the  Nile  in  speaking  of  Egypt,  because  in  fact  that  country  does  not  possess  any  other  river.  In  a  distance  of 
1350  nautical  miles,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Tacazse  to  the  Delta,  the  Nile  does  not  receive  a  single  tributary  stream 
from  either  the  east  or  west,  which,  as  remarked  by  Humboldt,  is  a  solitary  instance  in  the  hydrographic  history  of 
the  globe.  It  is  to  this  noble  river  that  Egypt  owes  its  fertility  and  even  its  existence.  The  soil  of  Egypt  was  no 
doubt  originally  formed  by  the  earth  brought  down  by  the  river  from  Abyssinia  and  Uie  interior  of  Africa,  and  depo> 
sited  during  the  annual  inundation ;  and  that  it  has  been  progressively  elevated  in  the  course  of  a^  from  the  same 
cause,  is  demonstrated  b]r  a  considerable  number  of  distinct  facts.  Thus  towns  and  buildings  which  are  known  from 
history  to  have  been  originally  built  on  mounds,  to  secure  them  from  the  effects  of  the  inundation,  now  lie  so  low  on 
the  plain  as  to  be  inundated  every  year :  and  it  also  appears  that  a  ^ater  rise  in  the  river  seems  now  necessary  to 

{>revent  a  dearth,  than  was  required  m  the  a^  of  Herodotus.  Thus,  in  time,  the  land  of  Egypt  would  become  deso- 
ate,  from  the  failure  of  the  mundation  which  is  essential  to  its  fertility,  were  not  an  equilibrium  preserved  by  a 
nearly  correspondiug  elevation  of  the  river's  bed,  so  that  the  point  of  overflow  is  maintained  nearly  in  the  same  ratio 
with  the  elevation  of  the  soil.  Among  other  facts,  this  is  demonstrated  by  the  ancient  Nilometer  near  Elephan- 
tine, mentioned  by  Strabo,  which  is  still  in  existence.  The  highest  measure  marked  upon  it  is  twenty-four  cubits ; 
but  the  water  now  rises,  when  at  its  greatest  elevation,  nearly  eight  feet  above  this  mark;  while  it  appears  from  an 
inscription  on  the  wall,  made  in  the  tntrd  century  a.d.,  that  the  water  then  rose  only  a  foot  above  that  level  This 
gives  an  elevation  of  about  five  inches  in  a  century ;  and  it  has  been  collected,  from  quite  independent  data,  that  the 
rise  in  the  circiunjacent  soil  has  been  nearly  in  the  same  proportion.  It  is  true  that  there  are  isolated  facts  which  seem 
to  militate  against  this  ^neral  conclusion ;  but  they  may  be  accounted  for  by  supposing  certain  irreg^ularities,  in  them- 
selves very  probable,  which  in  some  places  make  the  rise  in  the  bed  of  the  river  exceed  that  in  the  neighbouring  soil, 
and  in  others,  make  the  elevation  of  the  soil  to  exceed  that  of  the  river's  bottom.  Dr.  Shaw,  who  estimates  the 
increase  in  the  depth  of  the  soil  at  rather  more  than  a  foot  in  a  century,  observes  that  Egypt  must  have  gained  41 
feet  8  inches  of  soil  in  4072  years ;  and  as  he  does  not  sufficiently  advert  to  the  corresponding  elevation  of  the  river's 
bed,  he  sees  cause  to  fear  that,  in  process  of  time,  the  river  will  not  be  able  to  overflow  its  baiuo,  and  Egypt,  from  being 
the  most  fertile,  will  become,  from  the  want  cf  the  annual  inundation,  one  of  the  most  barren  countries  in  the 
universe. 

The  swell  of  the  river  varies  in  different  parts  of  its  channeL  In  Upper  Effjrpt  it  is  from  30  to  35  feet ;  at  Cairo  it 
is  about  23  feet,  whilst  in  the  northern  part  of  the  Delta,  it  does  not  exceed  K>ur  feet,  which  b  owing  to  the  artificial 
channeb  and  the  breadth  of  the  inundation.  Tet  the  four  feet  of  increase  is  as  necessary  to  the  fertuity  of  the  Delta 
as  the  twenty-three  or  the  thirty  feet  elsewhere.  The  river  begins  to  swell  in  June,  but  the  rise  is  not  rapid  or  remark- 
able until  early  in  July ;  the  greatest  height  is  attained  about  Uie  autumnal  equinox,  and  the  waters  remain  nearly  at 
the  same  level  until  the  middle  of  October.  After  this  the  subsidence  is  very  sensible,  and  the  lowest  point  is  reacheil 
in  April.  These  phenomena,  however  striking,  are  by  no  means  peculiar  to  the  Nile :  they  are  more  or  less  common 
to  all  rivers  whose  volume  is  annually  augmented  by  the  periodical  rains  which  fall  withm  the  tropics ;  but  there  is 
no  river  the  annual  swelling  of  which  is  so  replete  with  important  consequences,  or  so  essential  to  the  existence  of  a 
nation.  This  is  because  Egypt  depends  whoUy  upon  the  nver  for  its  fertility ;  and  wherever  the  influence  of  its  inun- 
dation does  not  extend,  there  the  soil  is  desert.  Very  little  rain  ever  falls  in  Egypt.  In  Upper  Egypt  it  is  scarcely 
known :  and  in  Lower  Eg3rpt,  a  very  slight  and  almost  momentary  shower  is  all  that  is  occasionally  experienced  even 
during  the  cool  part  of  the  year.  Therefore  the  irrigation  which  the  land  receives  through  the  direct  overflow  of  the 
Nile,  and  by  means  of  the  canals  which  convey  its  waters  where  the  inundation  does  not  directly  extend,  is  quite 
essential  to  that  fertility  for  ^hich  Egypt  has  m  all  times  been  proverbial.  The  inhabitants  of  Egypt  have  with  great 
labour  cut  a  vast  number  of  canals  and  trenches  through  the  whole  extent  of  the  land.  These  canals  are  not  opened 
till  the  river  has  attained  a  certain  height,  nor  yet  all  at  the  same  time,  as  then  the  distribution  of  the  water  would  be 
unequal.  The  sluices  are  closed  when  the  water  begins  to  subside,  and  are  gradually  opened  again  in  the  autumn, 
allowing  the  waters  to  pass  on  to  contribute  to  the  irrigation  of  the  Delta.  The  distribution  of  the  Nile  water  has 
always  been  subject  to  distinct  and  minute  regulations,  the  necessity  for  which  may  be  estimated  from  the  common 
statement,  that  scarcely  a  tenth  part  of  the  water  of  the  Nile  reaches  the  sea  in  the  first  three  months  of  the  inun- 
dation. Minute  regulations  are  necessary  in  our  own  land  for  the  equal  distribution  of  streams  which  afford  power  to 
mills.  In  a  country  where  fertility  essentially  depends  upon  one  great  fertilizing  power,  such  regulations  must  have 
been  amongst  the  first  steps  in  the  laws  of  civilization.  Lower  Mesopotamia,  which  in  the  time  of  Herodotus  com- 
peted the  palm  of  exuberant  production  with  Egypt,  is  now  a  desert  in  consequence  of  the  abandonment  of  a  system 
of  irrigation,  which,  from  actual  inspection,  we  should  judge  to  have  been  nearly  analogous  to  that  which  continues  to 
fertilize  the  land  of  the  Nile.  Durmg  the  inundation,  the  whole  level  country  appears  like  a  series  of  pouds  and 
reservoirs ;  and  it  is  not  merely  the  saturation  of  the  ground,  but  the  deposit  of  mould  or  soil  which  takes  place  during 
the  overflow,  that  is  so  favourable  to  the  agriculture  of  Egypt.  This  mud  contains  principles  so  friendly  to  vegetation, 
that  it  is  used  as  manure  for  those  places  which  have  not  been  adequately  benefited  by  the  inundation ;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  where  the  deposit  has  been  complete,  the  people  are  said  to  mingle  sand  with  it  to  abate  its  strength.  The 
cultivation  of  the  ground  commences  as  soon  as  the  waters  have  retired,  and  where  the  soil  has  been  sufficiently 
saturated  the  labours  of  agriculture  are  exceedingly  light  The  seed  is  sown  in  the  moistened  soil,  and  vegetation 
and  harvest  follow  with  such  rapidity,  as  to  allow  a  succession  of  crops,  wherever  water  can  be  commanded.  The 
influence  of  the  river  upon  Che  condition  and  appearance  of  the  countiy  can  only^  be  estimated  by  oomparing  its  aspect 
in  the  season  which  immediately  precedes,  with  that  which  follows  the  inundation.  Volney  has  illustrated  this,  by 
observing  that  the  surface  of  the  land  successively  assumes  the  appearance  of  an  ocean  of  fresh  water,  of  a  miry 
morass,  of  a  green  level  plain,  and  of  a  parched  desert  of  sand  and  dust. 

^  It  was  the  feeling  generally  entertained  of  their  entire  dependence  upon  the  Nile,  co-operating  with  the  natural 
disposition  of  man  to  look  rather  to  the  secondary  causes,  than  to  the  infinitely  great  and  good  God  from  whom  all 
blessings  come,  which  led  the  Egyptians  to  deify  their  Nile,  which  had  its  appointed  priests,  festivals,  and  sacrifices : 
and  even  now,  under  the  sterner  system  of  the  Moslem  reli^on,  the  reverence  entertained  for  this  stream,  still  called 
^  the  Most  Holy  River,"  and  the  rites  with  which  its  benefits  are  celebrated,  seem  to  exhibit  a  tendency  towards  the 
same  form  of  acknowledgment  and  g^titude. 

17.  **  The  waters  which  are  in  the  river, . . .  ehall  be  turned  to  h/ood,^ — ^This  probably  means  no  more  than  that  the 
wafer  became  red  /ike  blood,  it  being  a  common  Hebrew  form  of  speech,  of  which  we  have  already  had  several  instances, 
to  describe  similarity  by  identity.  The  class  of  commentators  who  are  anxious  to  explain  the  Scripture  miracles  oa 
natural  principles  have  been  very  unfortunate  with  this  one.  It  is  attested  by  various  travellers  that  the  waters  of  the 
Nile>  at  one  period  during  the  time  of  increase,  become  of  a  brownish  red  colour;  owing  probatly  to  the  earth  which 
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tib«  lirar  bnagt  down  bfjim  AhjwmiuM,  Some  an  ineliaed  to  coniider  Mm  u  the  diteolontion  ftlladed  to  in  the  text. 
To  this  than  are  the  stron^peti  objoctioni.  One  if,  thai  if  it  had  been  a  common  occunrence,  the  Ei^^rptiana  could  not 
have  been  surprised  or  intimidated.  Another  is,  that  the  water,  while  subject  to  this  red  discoloration,  is  so  far  from 
being  unwholesome,  that  its  turning  red  is  a  sig^  that  it  has  become  fit  lor  use ;  for  it  b  preceded  by  a  greenish  dis- 
coloration, during  which  the  water  is  so  corrupt,  tasteless,  and  unwholesome,  that  the  natives  confine  themselves  to 
the  water  which  they  preserve  in  cisterns.  Another  objection  to  this  h^^pothesis  is,  that  the  transactions  recorded  here 
could  not  have  happened  later  than  February,  as  we  are  enabled  to  perceive  by  the  condition  of  the  agricultural  produce, 
as  specified  in  chap.  ix.  31.  But  the  rise  of  the  river,  which  is  attended  by  the  red  discoloration,  does  not  take  place 
till  several  months  later  $  if,  therefore,  the  discoloration  was  natural,  the  river  must  have  risen  at  a  very  unusual  season 
of  the  year ;  and  this — considering  the  astonishing  punctuality,  even  to  a  day,  of  the  periods  of  increase  and  sub- 
sidsnce — would  be  no  less  a  miracle  than  the  supernatural  discoloration  of  the  river.  Michaelis  and  others,  however, 
rather  than  admit  the  latter  altwnattve,  allow  that  the  miracle  consisted  in  an  andcipatory  rise  of  the  river  being  pro- 
duced at  the  command  of  Moses.  We  do  not  see  what  is  gained  by  this  hypothesis,  or  that  the  miracle  would  be  in 
this  case  less  stiiking  than  in  the  other. 

18.  "  The  Egpt^ant  tkall  iotke  to  drink  of  the  waiter  of  tke  rnvr.**— There  is  an  intensity  in  this  which  should  not 
escape  notice ;  it  is  as  much  as  to  say  that  the  Egyptians  should  hate  that  which  was  dearest  to  them,  and  which  they 
most  admired  and  worshipped.  Of  the  adoration  of  the  Nile  we  have  spoken  in  the  previous  note.  We  have  now  to 
add,  that  the  admin^>le  quality  of  its  water  has  been  the  theme  of  praise  among  both  natives  and  foreigners  in  ancient 
and  modern  times.  Very  andent  writers  inform  us  that  the  water  was  considered  so  nourishing  that  the  priests 
abstained  from  giving  it  io  their  sacred  bull  Apis,  lest  he  should  become  too  fat ;  and  others  state,  tluit  it  never  became 
impure,  whether  preserred  at  home  or  exported  abroad.  The  Kgyptians  were  even  said  to  put  it  in  jars,  and  to  lieep  it 
three,  four,  or  more  years,  under  the  impression  that,  like  wine,  the  longer  it  was  kept  the  better  it  became.  Beniamin 
of  Tudela  describes  the  water  as  both  drink  and  medicine ;  and  our  countryman,  John  Sanderson,  who  was  in  Kgypt 
in  1586-7,  says  (in  Purchas),  "  Nilus  water  I  thinke  to  be  the  profitablest  and  wholesomest  in  the  world,  by  being  both 
bread  and  dnnke  to  them ;  for  bread  there  could  be  none  without  it  It  breedeth  no  manner  of  disease  in  the  body,  as 
divers  other  waters  doe :  it  hurteth  not  to  drinke  thereof  either  troubled  or  cleere ;  for  being  brought  to  our  houses, 
one  mile  and  a  halfe  or  two  miles  o£^  it  cometh  in  wanner  than  blood,  and  troubled,  seeming  sandy ;  but  standing  all 
nieht  in  our  jars  of  earth,  it  is  very  clear  and  cool  in  the  morning,  and  so  continueth  in  the  house  be  the  weather  never 
so  nof  BuDsequent  travellers  confirm  this  accoimt,  particularly  Maillet,  who  expatiates  with  much  satisfaction  on 
the  subject.  It  is  said  that  the  natives  excite  thirst  artificially  that  they  may  drink  the  more  of  this  delicious  water ; 
and  it  is  a  saying  among  them,  that  had  Mohammed  himself  drunk  of  it,  he  would  have  desired  to  live  iot  ever,  that  he 
might  always  enjoy  it.  Those  who  go  on  pilgprimans  and  journeys  seem  to  have  all  other  regrets  absorbed  in  that  of 
wanting  the  Nile  water,  and  talk  of  little  else  but  ue  pleasure  they  anticipate  in  drinking  it  when  they  return.  Nor 
is  thb  merely  the  natural  partiality  of  the  thirsty  Africans  for  their  own  river :  Europeans  in  general  allow  that  they 
have  not  found  such  water  in  any  other  place.  Miullet  sajrs,  that  when  a  stranger  drinks  it  for  the  first  time  it  seems 
like  a  drink  prepared  by  art:  he  confesses  that  it  had  raiher  too  much  sweetness  for  his  taste ;  but  says  that  it  is 
among  waters  what  champagne  is  among  wines.  Perhaps^  this  account  is  highly  coloured ;  but  there  is  no  doubt, 
from  the  united  testimony  of  various  travellers,  that  the  Nile  water  has  some  peculiarly  agreeable  qualities,  which  are 
doubtless  the  more  strongly  appreciated  in  consequence  of  the  unpleasant  cnaracter  of  the  only  other  water  which 
can  be  obtained  in  Egypt — that  from  the  wells. 

21 .  ''  TheJUh  that  wm  m  the  river  died/* — As  we  touch  here  and  there  on  the  condition  and  uaaget  of  ancient  E^pt, 
as  illustrating  the  effect  of  these  plagues^  our  conviction  increases  thai  those  who  would  fully  appreciate  this  series  of 
wonderful  transactions  would  do  well  to  acquaint  themselves  with  the  current  accounts  of  that  remarkable  country  in 
which  they  took  place.  Every  line  in  the  history  of  the  plagues  seems  to  have  a  point  and  force  which  without  some 
knowledge  of  Egypt  cannot  be  properiy  appreciated.  The  text  before  us  will  then  appMr  to  have  a  most  forcible 
meaning,  which  mi^ht  eUe  be  overlooced.  It  is  repeatedly  statod  by  Herodotus  that  fish  formed  the  principal  sub- 
sistence of  the  Egyptian  people.  They  ate  them  either  salted  or  dned  in  the  sun,  without  any  other  prntaratiou. 
Diodorus  says  thaiy  from  the  tune  of  the  king  Mosrif,  a  great  body  of  men  found  continual  occupation  in  salting  the 
fish  caught  in  the  lake  dug  by  that  prince.  Diodorus  also  describes  the  Nile  as  abounding  in  fish,  not  only  sufiicient 
to  supply  them  with  fresh  fish,  but  to  enable  them  to  salt  large  quantities  for  exportation.  He  adds,  with  truth,  that 
there  was  not  in  the  world  a  river  more  serviceable  to  mankind  than  the  Nile.  The  Egyptians  are  the  first  people 
whom  history  mentions  as  curing  any  kind  of  meat  with  salt  for  preseivatioii.  They  used  fossil  salt,  which  they  got 
from  the  Afncan  deserts ;  sea  salt,  and  eveiy  thing  belonging  to  the  sea,  being  abhorred  by  them.  The  priests  abstained 
from  the  fish  even  of  the  Nile ;  but  whether  because  they  con«idered  the  natives  of  the  river  too  sacred  to  be  eaten  by 
them,  or  too  impure  from  their  possible  communication  with  the  sea,  authors  axe  not  agreed.  Clement  of  Alexandria 
gnves  the  former  reason,  and  Plutarch  the  latter.  These  facts  will  explain  the  force  of  this  plague,  not  only  in  spoiling 
the  delicious  water  of  the  idolised  river,  but  as  touching  at  the  same  time  their  principal  means  of  sabsistence.  Le 
Bruyn  hastily  affirmed  that  there  are  few  fish  in  the  Nile ;  and  Harmer  has  thoiuf^t  it  worth  while  to  give  a  whole 
chapter  to  disprove  this  statement.  He  brings  the  authority  of  Sandys,  Norden,  ^pnont  and  Heyman,  and  Maillet, 
to  bear  against  that  of  Le  Bruyiu  Sandys,  in  going  up  the  SHle,  often  bousfat  as  many  fish  for  sixpence  as  would  sa^ 
tisfy  twenty  people.  There  is  m  fact  no  doubt  on  the  subject.  Harmer  weU  obaeiveSf  that  fidi  might  have  been  very 
plentiful  in  E^ypt  even  if  they  had  been  scarce  in  the  Nile.  I^h  were  very  abundant  in  the  lakes  and  canals :  they 
also  abound  m  the  Bed  Sea  and  on  the  shores  of  Lower  Egypt,  but  we  are  inclined  to  believe  that  the  ancient 
Egyptians  did  not  eat  fish  derived  directly  from  the  sea, 

22.  "  The  magjeiama  ef  Egypt  did  $o  with  their  enehantmemti/'^li  has  been  objected,  ^How  could  the  magioans  torn 
water  into  Uood|  i^en  all  £e  water  is  said,  in  verse  19,  to  have  been  changed  ?*  The  answer  is,  that  the  Egyptians, 
by  digging,  found  water  nnaJKBcted  by  the  plague,  and  on  this  water  the  magicians  might  operate. 

24.  "  The  BgwjptitmM  diaaed  round  oAout  the  river  for  water  to  drmk^ — ^A  stmilar  operation  of  digging  for  water,  in  a 
less  likely  aituaaon  tiian  the  banks  of  the  Nile — that  »,  in  the  desert  between  Egypt  and  Palestine— is  ^ns  desoribed 
by  Dr.  Richardson :  ^  On  our  arrival  at  Gatsallakh  we  stopt  in  a  low,  wind-swept  valley,  beside  a  precipitous  sand-bank 
that  towered  above  oui  heads  to  the  height  of  100  feet  Here,  however,  we  were  told  there  was  water,  though  to  our 
longin^p  and  inexperienced  ^ros  evenr  inch  of  surface  was  covered  with  dry  sand,  without  the  slight^t  indication  of 
the  fluid  below.  Our  flasks  were  all  drained,  and  we  alig^hted,  and  laid  ourselves  down  on  the  sand^  wishing  for  the 
arrival  of  our  camels  to  bring  us  a  fxesfa  supply.  Meanwhile,  as  we  were  admiring  the  operations  of  Uie  industrious 
beetle,  rolling  his  ball  over  the  smooth  suriace  of  the  deseKf  the  sheikh  of  the  caravan  began  to  clear  away  the 
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arenaceous  accumuUtion  ttom  a  varv  unlikaly  qpot»  which,  however,  tooa  diaeovered  aiffos  oi  water  heneath.  He  then 
proceeded  to  deepen  the  excavation  oy  haskeung  out  the  sand,  singing  at  the  same  tune  an  appropriate  Arab  tune. 
They  continued  digging  and  sinking  for  about  ten  minutes,  when  abundance  of  tiie  wished-for  fluid  flowed  amain. 
At  the  jo^ul  sight,  men,  women,  dogs,  and  asses,  all  crowded  around,  eager  to  dip  their  lips  in  the  wave.  We  all 
drank  of  it,  and,  thoxigh  it  is  muddy  and  brackish  in  the  extreme,  our  first  sentiment  was  that  of  universal  approbation. 
*  It  is  extremely  good/  flowed  from  eveiy  tongue  after  it  had  tasted  the  water.  We  tried  it  a  second  time,  but  the 
voice  of  applause  stuck  in  our  throats."  (<  Travels,*  vol.  ii.  p.  182-83.)  Thb  again  leads  us  to  mention  that  the  well 
water  of  Keypt  is  detestable  (  a  drcunstance  which  no  doubt  giestly  enhaaeet  Uie  estimation  im  whieh  the  water  of  the 
Nile  is  held,  w  deecribed  in  a  former  note. 


CHAPTER  VIIL 

1  ^rogs  are  sent.  8  PKaraah  sueth  to  Moies,  Hand 
Moses  by  joraiifer  removeth  them  auHxif.  16  The  dust 
is  turned  into  Uee,  which  the  magicians  could  not 
do.  20  The  swarms  qfJKes.  25  Pharaoh  incUneth 
to  let  the  people  go^  32  but  yet  is  hardened. 

And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses>  Go  unto 
Pharaoh,  and  say  unto  him.  Thus  saith  the 
Lord,  Let  my  people  go,  that  they  may  serve 
me. 

2  And  if  thou  refuse  to  let  them  go,  be- 
hold, I  will  smite  all  thy  borders  with  frogs : 

3  And  the  river  shall  bring  forth  frogs 
abundantly,  which  shall  go  up  and  come 
into  thine  nouse,  and  into  thy  bedchamber, 
and  upon  thy  bed,  and  into  the  house  of  thy 
servants,  and  upon  thy  people,  and  into  thine 
ovens,  and  into  thy  ^kneading-troughs  : 

4  And  the  frogs  shall  come  up  both  on 
thee,  and  upon  thy  people,  and  upon  aU  thy 
servants. 

5  ^  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses, 
Say  unto  Aaron^  Stretdi  forth  thine  hand 
with  thy  rod  over  the  streams,  over  the  rivers, 
and  over  the  ponds,  and  cause  frogs  to  come 
up  upon  the  land  of  Egypt 

6  And  Aaron  stretchea  out  his  hand  over 
the  waters  of  Egypt;  and  the  frogs  cam6  up, 
and  covered  the  land  of  Egypt 

7  *Ajid  the  magicians  did  so  with  thfiir 
enchantments,  ana  brought  up  frogs  upon 
the  land  of  Egypt 

8  ^  Then  Fharaoh  called  for  Moses  and 
Aaron,  and  said,  Intreat  the  Lord,  that  he 
may  take  away  the  frogs  from  me,  and  from 
my  people;  and  I  wifl  let  the  people  go, 
tliat  they  may  do  sacrifice  unto  the  Lord. 

9  And  Moses  said  unto  Pharaoh,  "Glory 
over  me :  Vhen  shall  I  intreat  for  thee,  and 
for  thy  servants,  and  for  thy  people,  *to  de- 
stroy the  frogs  from  thee  and  thy  houses, 
that  they  may  remain  in  the  river  only  ? 

10  And  he  said,  •To  morrow.  Ajid  he 
said.  Be  it  according  to  thy  word :  that  thou 
mayest  know  that  there  is  none  like  unto 
the  Lord  our  God. 

1 1  And  the  frogs  shall  depart  from  thee, 

^Ot,4,mgh.       «Wiad.l7.7. 


*  Or,  Haw  ihUkoutmr  over  9te»k9,        *  Or,  agaimtt  wkm, 
7  Or,  d  mMirv  of  Bolsoae  bMiU,  &«. 


and  from  thy  houses,  and  from  thy  servants, 
and  from  thy  people ;  they  shall  remain  in 
the  river  only. 

12  And  Moses  and  Aaron  went  out  from 
Pharaoh :  and  Moses  cried  unto  the  Lord 
because  of  the  frogs  which  he  had  brought 
against  Pharaoh. 

13  And  the  Lord  did  according  to  the 
word  of  Moses ;  and  the  frogs  died  out  of 
the  houses,  out  of  the  villages,  and  out  of 
the  fields. 

14  And  they  gathered  them  together 
upon  heaps :  and  the  land  stank. 

15  But  when  Pharaoh  saw  that  there  was 
respite,  he  hardened  his  heart,  and  heark- 
ened not  unto  them  ;  as  the  Lord  had  said. 

16  1[And  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses, 
Say  unto  Aaron,  Stretch  out  thy  rod,  and 
smite  the  dust  of  the  land,  that  it  may  be- 
come lice  throughout  all  the  land  of  Egypt 

17  And  they  did  so;  for  Aaron  stretched 
out  his  hand  with  his  rod,  and  smote  the 
dust  of  the  earth,  and  it  became  lice  in  man, 
and  in  beast ;  all  the  dust  of  the  land  be- 
came lice  throughout  all  the  land  of  Egypt. 

18  And  the  ma^cians  did  so  with  tneir 
enchantments  to  bring  forth  lice,  but  they 
could  not:  so  there  were  lice  upon  man, 
and  upon  beast 

19  Then  the  magicians  said  unto  Pha- 
raoh, This  is  the  finfl;er  of  God :  and  Pha- 

•raoh*s  heart  wsm  haraened*  ttid  he  hearken- 
ed not  unto  them ;  bm  the  Lord  had  said. 

20  ^  And  the  hoBD  said  unto  Moses, 
Rise  up  early  in  the  morning,  and  stand 
before  Pharaoh ;  lo,  he  cometh  forth  to  the 
water ;  and  say  unto  him.  Thus  saith  the 
Lord,  Let  my  people  go,  that  they  may 
serve  me. 

21  Else,  if  thou  wilt  not  let  my  people 
go,  behold,  I  will  send  ^swarms  of  flies  upon 
tnee,  and  upon  thy  servants,  and  upon  thy 
people,  and  mto  thy  houses :  and  the  houses 
of  tne  Effjrptians  shall  be  full  of  swarms  of 
flies,  and  also  the  ground  whereon  they 
are. 

22  And  I  will  sever  in  that  day  the  land 

«  Heb.  toaUqf.      *  Or«  Agaimat  tQ-momm. 
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of  Gosheni  in  which  my  people  dwell,  that 
no  swarms  of  flies  shall  be  there ;  to  the  end 
thou  may  est  know  that  I  am  the  Lord  in 
the  midst  of  the  earth. 

23  And  I  will  put  'a  division  between 
my  people  and  thy  people :  'to  morrow  shall 
this  siffn  be. 

24  And  the  Lord  did  so;  and  "there 
came  a  grievous  swarm  of  flies  into  the  house 
of  Pharaoh,  and  into  his  servants'  houses, 
and  into  all  the  land  of  E^jrpt :  the  land  was 
"corrupted  by  reason  of  tne  swarm  of  flies, 

25  ^  And  Pharaoh  called  for  Moses  and 
for  Aaron,  and  said.  Go  ye,  sacrifice  to  your 
God  in  the  land. 

26  And  Moses  said.  It  is  not  meet  so  to 
do ;  for  we  shall  sacrifice  the  abomination  of 
the  Eg}rptians  to  the  Lord  our  God :  lo, 
shall  we  sacrifice  the  abomination  of  the 
Egyptians  before  their  eyes,  and  will  they 
not  stone  us  ? 

27  We  will  go  three  days'  journey  into 


the  wilderness,  and  sacrifice  to  the  Lord  our 
God,  as  ^'he  shall  command  us. 

28  And  Pharaoh  said,  I  will  let  you  go, 
that  ye  may  sacrifice  to  the  Lord  your  God 
in  the  wilderness ;  only  ye  shall  not  go  very 
far  away :  intreat  for  me. 

29  And  Moses  said.  Behold,  I  go  out 
from  thee,  and  I  will  intreat  the  Lord  that 
the  swarms  of  flies  may  depart  from  Pharaoh, 
from  his  servants,  and  ^om  his  people,  to 
morrow :  but  let  not  Pharaoh  deal  aeceit- 
fully  any  more  in  not  letting  the  people  go 
to  sacrifice  to  the  Lord. 

30  And  Moses  went  out  from  Pharaoh, 
and  intreated  the  Lord. 

31  And  the  Lord  did  according  to  the 
word  of  Moses ;  and  he  removed  the  swarms 
of  flies  from  Pharaoh,  from  his  servants,  and 
from  his  people ;  there  remained  not  one. 

32  And  Pharaoh  hardened  his  heart  at 
this  time  also,  neither  would  he  let  the 
people  go. 


>  Httb.  a  r»(2eiiip<ioii.       *  Or,  by  to-wunrwo,       lowisd.  16.9.       ^^Ox,destroy€d,       i*Cbap.ai8. 


EoTPTiAM  Frogs  (Rana  ptmciaia). 


Blatta  i^YPTiACA.     A  co/ottoi  Beetle^  from  the  Ejtfpiittn 
Co/iectton  in  ike  Britnh  Museum, 


Verse  3.  •*  TTie  rtver  tkall  bring  forth  frog t  abundantly,**— Trogs  are  still  very  abundant  in  the  Nile  and  other  waters 
of  Kgypt.  This  and  several  of  the  other  plagues  consisted  in  giving  an  unexampled  intensity  and  magnitude  to  some 
of  the  greatest  nuisances  of  the  country.  The  astonishing  extent  of  this  invasion  of  frogs  is  indicated  not  only  by  the 
immense  heaps  of  their  carcasses  which  ultimately  corrupted  the  land  ;  but  still  more  expressly  by  the  fact,  that'their 
numbers  werp  such  as  to  oblige  them  to  forego  their  natural  habits,  and  instead  of  confining  themselves  to  the  waters 
and  moist  soils,  to  spread  over  the  country,  intruding  even  into  the  most  frequented  and  driest  places— the  most  private 
chambers,  the  beds,  nor  even  the  ovens  beins  exempt  from  their  visitation.  Here,  as  in  other  instances,  the  objects  of 
superstition  became  the  ins'niments  of  punishment.  The  frog  was  one  of  the  sacred  animals  of  the  Egyptians  ;  but 
whether  because  they  esteemed  or  disliked  it  has  not  been  distinctly  ascertained.  The  Egyptians  were  not  the  only 
people  of  antiquity  whose  deities  were  the  objects  of  their  dislike  or  fear.  The  frog  of  Egypt  is  the  rana  punctata,  or 
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dotted  frog,  so  called  from  its  ash  colour  being  dotted  with  green  spots.  The  feet  are  marked  with  transverse  bands, 
and  the  toes  are  separate  to  half  their  length.  This  frog  changes  colour  when  alarmed,  and  is  comparatively  rare  in 
Europe. 

16.  <'  Lice.'^ — The  Septuagint  renders  the  Hebrew  word  Q^^,  kinmm,  by  rxfiftf,  which  means  the  mosqmto  gnat ;  and 
this  rendering  is  entitled  to  great  nrspect,  when  we  recollect  that  the  translators  lived  in  Egypt  It  is  also  confirmed  by 
Origen  and  Jerome,  who,  with  the  Septuagint,  form  perhaps  the  best  mass  of  authority  on  such  a  point  which  it  b  possible 
to  possess.  Gesenius,  Dr.  Boothroyd  and  others,  concur  in  this  view  of  the  word ;  but  it  is  certain  that  the  generality 
of  mterpreters  afree  with  the  common  translation,  which  perhaps  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact,  that  the  noisome 
parasite  is  better  known  in  the  West  than  the  mosquito,  although,  happily,  neither  of  them  is  so  generally  familiar  as 
m  the  East  The  writer  has  had  some  experience  in  different  countnes  of  the  misery  and  continual  irritation  wldch 
the  mosquito-gnat  occasions,  and  can  say,  without  the  least  hesitation,  that  of  all  insect  plagues,  there  is  none  which 
he  should  think  so  intolerable.  The  activity  of  these  insects,  their  small  sixe,  their  insatiable  thirst  for  blood,  and  the 
power  of  their  sting,  which  enable  them  to  not  not  only  on  the  exposed  parts  of  the  person,  but  on  those  that  are  thinly 
covered^  as  the  legs,  almost  render  existence  a  calamity  during  the  seasons  in  which  they  most  abound.  The  painful 
sensation  which  their  sting  produces,  and  the  intolerable  and  protracted  itching  which  ensues,  with  the  combined  torture 
resulting  from  the  infliction  of  fresh  stings  while  the  former  are  still  smarting,  is  scarcely  less  distressing  to  the  mind 
than  to  the  body.  To  secure  sleep  at  night,  the  inhabitants  of  the  coimtries  infested  by  these  insects  are  obliged  to 
shelter  themselves  under  mosquito-nets  or  curtains ;  and  it  deserves  to  be  mentioned  that  this  precaution  was  used  by  the 
ancient  Egyptians.  There  is  a  remarkable  passafl;e  on  this  subject  in  Herodotus.  After  mentioning  how  the  country 
is  infested  by  gnats,  he  says  that  as  the  wind  will  not  allow  these  insects  to  ascend  to  any  considerable  elevation,  the 
inhabitants  of  Upper  Egypt  sleep  in  turrets  to  avoid  these  tormentors ;  but  that  in  Lower  Egypt  the  people  sleep  se- 
curely underneath  their  nets  with  which  they  fish  by  day,  and  which  they  spread  over  their  beds  at  night.  This  has 
puxxfed  translators  and  others ;  but  it  is  a  fact  that  mosquitos  and  other  flies  will  not  ^ass  through  nets,  the  meshes 
of  which  are  much  more  than  Urge  enough  to  admit  them.  This  is  practically  known  in  some  parts  of  Italy,  where 
the  inhabitants  use  net  window-curtains  which  freely  admit  the  air  while  they  exclude  ^nats  and  flies.  How  severely 
this  calamity  was  felt  is  evinced  by  the  fact  that  the  Egyptians  and  other  nations  of  antiquity  had  ^pods  whose  especial 
province  it  was  to  protect  them  from  these  and  other  **  flies.**  The  "  Baalxebub,**  or  **  god  of  flies,**  so  often  men- 
tioned in  Scripture,  was  a  deity  of  this  description.  We  read  also  of  towns  near  lakes  and  marshy  grounds  (where 
these  insects  particularly  abound)  being  deserted  on  account  of  this  nuisance,  as  well  as  of  im^rtant  military  undei^ 
takings  being  relinquished.  As  the  mosquitoes  breed  in  marshy  soil,  and  particularly  in  moist  rice-groun<u,  where 
such  exist,  the  annual  overflowing  of  the  Nile  renders  Egypt  but  too  favourable  to  their  production.  They  accord- 
ingly appear  in  immense  swarms,  and  the  testimony  of  travellers  concurs  in  declaring  that  tiicre  is  no  coimtry,  in 
the  old  continent  at  least,  where  the  mosquito-f^ats  are  so  numerous  and  voracious  as  in  Egypt,  or  where  the  pain 
of  their  wound  and  the  consequent  smart  and  itching  are  so  acute.  We  have  abstained  from  describing^  them,  as 
their  general  appearance  and  habits  do  not  difibr  from  those  of  the  common  gnat ;  but  there  is  no  comparison  in  the 
degree  of  annoyance  which  they  occasion.  The  Egjrptian  ^at  is  rather  smaU.  It  is  ash-coloured,  with  white  spots 
on  the  articulation  of  the  legs.  It  may  be  objected  to  the  view  of  the  text  which  we  have  taken,  that  it  detracts  m>m 
the  miraculous  nature  of  the  visitation  to  suppose  it  connected  with  insects  which  Egypt  naiurally  produces  in  such 
abundance.  But  this  objection  equally  applies  to  "  lice,**  which  swarm  there  to  such  a  deg^e  that  it  is  difiicult  for  the 
most  cleanly  persons  to  keep  themselves  wholly  free  from  thenu  If  we  take  either  reading,  it  is  only  necessary  to  con- 
clude (which  the  text  expressly  states)  that  the  creatures  were  brought  in  swarms  most  extraordinary  even  in  Eg^pt, 
and  perhaps  that  they  were  brought  thus  abundantly  at  a  time  of  the  year  when  they  do  not  usually  abound. 

21.  **  Swarms  o/JUes,"  Arab,  Heb.,  "omne  getwt  mutcarvm^  Vul^.— As  the  word  Arob  implies  a  mixture,  the  Vulgate 
has  translated  it  "  all  sorts  of  flies,**  and  from  thence  our  version,  <*  swarms  of  flies,**  where  it  b  to  be  observed 
that  ^  flies,**  in  Italics,  is  not  in  the  original.  We  are  left  to  coniecture  what  kind  of  fly  is  meant,  or  whether, 
indeed,  the  plague  consisted  in  flies  at  alL  The  language  of  the  24th  verse  is  remarkable :  *'  the  land  was  corrupted 
by  reason  of  the  swarm,**  which,  could  hardly  apply  to  any  **  fly,**  properly  so  called.      If  also  we  refer  to  Psalm 


Ixxviii.  45,  we  see  the  Anb  is  described  as  devwring  the  E^pmtians,  which  is  an  act  that  seems  inapplicable  to  a 
fly.  Upon  the  whole,  we  strongly  incline  to  the  opinion  which  has  found  some  able  supporters  of  late  years,  that 
the  Eg^tian  beetle  {Bhtia  jEffvptiaca)  is  denoted  in  this  place.  The  beetle^  which  is  almost  everywhere  a  nuisance, 
IS  particularly  abundant  and  omnsive  in  Eg^pt,  and  all  Uie  circumstances  which  the  Scripture  m  different  places 
intimates  concerning  the  Arob,  applies  with  much  accuracy  to  this  species.  It  devours  evenr  thing  that  comes  in 
its  way,  even  clothes,  books,  and  plants,  and  does  not  hesitate  to  inflict  severe  bites  on  man.^  If  also  we  conceive  that 
one  object  of  these  plagues  was  to  chastise  the  Egyptians  through  their  own  idols,  there  is  no  creature  of  its  class 
which  could  be  more  fitly  employed  than  this  insect.  What  precise  place  it  filled  in  the  religious  system  of  that 
remarkable  people  has  never,  we  believe,  been  exactly  determined ;  but  that  it  occupied  a  conspicuous  place  among 
their  sacred  creatures  seems  to  be  evinced  by  the  fact,  that  there  is  scarcely  any  figure  which  occurs  so  frequently 
in  Egyptian  sculpture  and  painting.  Visiters  to  the  British  Museum  may  satisfy  themselves  of  .this  fact,  and  they 
will  also  observe  a  remarkable  colossal  fig^ure  of  a  beetle  in  greenish  coloured  granite.  Fig^ures  of  beetles  cut  in  gpreen 
coloured  stone  occur  very  frequently  in  the  ancient  tomlM  of  Eg^t  They  are  generally  plain ;  but  some  have 
hieroglyphic  fig^ures  cut  on  their  backs,  and  others  have  been  found  with  human  heads.  The  Egyptian  beetle  is 
about  the  sise  of  the  common  beetle,  and  its  general  colour  is  also  black.  It  is  chiefly  disting^uished  by  having  a 
broad  white  band  upon  the  anterior  margin  of  its  oval  corselet 

26.  ^  Skatiwe  mcrifice  the  abomwaiion  of  Ike  Egwtieou  before  their  efe$,  and  witt  thew  not  ttone  tt$  f— There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  this  means  that  it  would  not  be  safe  in  Kgypt  to  sacrifice  animals  which  the  Egyptians  worshipped.  What 
were  the  sentiments  of  the  *'  shepherd-ldn^,**  whom  we  have  concluded  to  be  the  Pharaoh  here  addressed,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  determine ;  but  there  is  much  in  this  narrative  which  would  seem  to  imply,  that  however  thb  race  of  kings  may, 
in  the  fiist  instance,  have  diacouragred  the  Egyptian  worship,  they  ultimately  conformed  to  most  of  the  peculiar  usages, 
and  probably  to  the  religion,  of  Uie  conquered.  Thb  b  the  usual  course  of  things  when  a  conquered  people  are 
superior  to  the  conquerors  in  civiUxation  and  refinement ;  and  it  is  rendered  the  more  probable  by  the  fact  that  the 
Israelites  themselves  did  not  remain  untainted  by  the  idolatry  of  Egypt  What  that  idolatry,  or  rather  xoolatry,  was 
we  have  had  some  occasion  to  intimate  already.  The  text  before  us  would  naturally  suggest  some  details  concerning 
the  religion  of  the  ancient  Emitians ;  but  as  this  would  not  consbt  with  the  limits  of  a  note,  we  must  confine  our 
attention  to  the  simple  fact  which  the  passage  before  us  indicates.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  ulterior  objects  of 
Egyptian  womhip,  and  whatever  explanations  they  may  have  given  on  the  subject^  it  b  certain  that  the  sensible  mani* 
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lestatioii  of  tbeb  reBgion  eonsiited  in  tlM  worriup  of  certtm  unmals,  which  they  eaiefidly  aMained  from  eating  or 
injuring,  and  for  whose  wants  they,  as  ikf  as  possible,  provided.    The  usages  of  this  worship  diflered  in  the  ▼anous 

Srorinces,  but  there  seems  to  be  some  animals  which  were  pretty  generally  venerated  in  all  or  the  greater  part  of  them, 
ome  seem  to  have  been  worshipped  because  they  were  feared,  and  others  becanee  they  were  ettemed.  It  secims  very 
likely  that,  taking  all  the  provinces  collectively,  the  objects  of  worship  comprehended  nearly  all  the  animal  and  some 
part  of  the  vegetable  creation  as  known  in  that  country.  Bat  there  appear  to  have  been  some  that  were  treated  with 
wore  general  er  more  intense  worship  than  the  others.  Among  these  the  principal  seem  to  have  been  the  solitary 
bull  Apisy  the  cew,  the  sheep,  the  goat,  the  cat,  the  dog,  the  ichneumon,  the  crocodile,  and  among  the  ISoaUieied  tribe 
the  hawk  and  the  ibis.  There  were  asogned  lands  wIkmc  profits  were  appropriated  to  providing  Ibod  fer  the  sacied 
animals  according  to  their  several  habits.  It  necessarily  happened  sometmes  that  the  people  of  one  province  fed  their 
gods  with  the  gods  of  another  province,  which  was  a  mntfiil  source  of  strife  between  them.  It  seems  that,  while 
a  general  kindness  and  bounty  to  tlie  animals  left  in  their  natural  state  was  exercised,  some  individmals  were  kept  up 
lor  more  concentrated  care  and  reverence,  probably  as  representatives  of  theb  races.  Some  of  the  sacred  animals  were 
interred  wherever  they  were  found  dead,  but  others  were  conveyed  to  particular  places,  and  after  undergoing  an  em- 
balming process  were  Duried  with  great  ceremony  and  often  at  a  heavy  expense.  Diodoms  mentions  that  when  the 
Egyptians  went  abroad  in  the  wars,  they  brought  home,  with  great  lamentation,  dead  cats  and  hawks  to  be  buried  in 
E^rpt  There  was  mourning  in  whatever  hoiMe  a  cat  or  dog  happened  to  die:  fos  the'  former  the  inmates  shaved  their 
eyebrows,  and  for  the  latter  ttieir  whole  bodr*  Whenever  a  fire  bappoied,  the  great  amdety  of  the  Egyptians  was  lest 
any  cats  should  perish  in  the  iames ;  and  they  took  more  care  to  prevent^  such  a  calamity  than  to  save  their  houses. 
The  punishment  was  death  to  kill  a  sacred  anraial  designedly ;  but  if  undesignedly,  the  punishment  was  referred  to  the 
discretion  of  the  priests.  But  if  a  person  killed  a  cat  or  an  ibis,  no  distinction  of  intention  was  made ;  the  enraged 
multitude  hurried  away  the  unfortunate  fwrson  to  his  death,  whkh  was  often  inflicted  without  any  formal  |m>cess  or 
triaL  The  just  apprehensions  of  Moses  will  receive  illustration  from  an  anecdote  related  by  Diodoras  as  having  hap- 
pened while  he  was  in  Egyfrt  Some  Romans  being  in  that  country  fof  the  purpose  of  concluding  a  treaty  with  the  king, 
the  people,  who  were  much  interested  in  the  result,  and  held  the  Soman  power  in  great  fear,  treated  the  strangers  wi& 
the  utmost  attention  and  civility.  But  one  of  them  having  happened  undesignedly  to  kill  a  cat,  the  enraged  mob  has- 
tened to  his  \odgmgf  and  neither  the  interference  of  the  king  nor  the  dread  of  the  Romans  could  deter  them  from  putting 
him  to  death.  We  are  inclined  to  think  that  our  text  more  especially  refers  to  the  cow.  This  the  Hebrews  would 
certainly  sacrifice,  but  it  does  not  appear  that  it  was  anywhere  sacrificed  in  Egypt,  although  sheep  and  goats  certainly 
were  in  some  of  the  provinces.  Heix>dotus  expressly  says  that  the  Egyptians  worshipped  cows  with  more  profound 
reverence  than  they  did  any  other  cattle.  The  ox  was  sacrificed,  but  not  the  cow,  wmcn  was  sacred  to  Isis.  On  this 
account,  he  says,  no  Egyptian,  male  or  female,  would  kim  a  Greek  on  the  mouth,  or  use  his  cleaver,  his  spit,  or  his 
dish  ;  and  thmr  even  earned  their  scruples  so  far  as  to  abstain  from  lawful  meat  that  had  been  cui  with  a  Gredan  knife. 
This  is  almost  precisely  the  state  of  things  in  India  at  this  very  day.  Nothing  more  seems  necessary  to  account  for 
the  answer  of  noses  to  a  proposal  which  certainly  savours  more  of  a  shepherd-kmg  than  a  native  Egyptian  prince. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

1  7!^  murrain  qfheasU.  8  Theplague  (fhoiUcmd 
bUdnt,  13  Hu  mestage  about  the  haxL  22  The 
plague  qf  hail.  27  Pharaoh  sueth  to  Moees, 
35  out  yet  is  hardened. 

Then  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses,  Go  in 
unto  Pharaoh,  and  tell  him.  Thus  saith  the 
Lord  God  of  the  Hebrews,  Let  my  people 
go,  that  they  may  serve  me. 

2  For  if  thou  refuse  to  let  them  go,  and 
wilt  hold  them  stiU, 

3  Behold,  the  hand  of  the  Lord  is  upon 
thy  cattle  which  is  in  the  field,  upon  the 
horses,  upon  the  asses,  upon  the  camels, 
upon  the  oxen,  and  upon  tne  sheep :  there 
shall  6c  a  very  ffrievous  murrain. 

4  And  the  £ord  shall  sever  between  the 
cattle  of  Israel  and  the  cattle  of  Egypt :  and 
there  shall  nothing  die  of  all  that  is  the 
children's  of  Israel 

5  And  the  Lord  appointed  a  set  time, 
saving.  To  morrow  the  Lord  shall  do  this 
thing  in  the  land. 

6  And  the  Lord  did  that  thing  on  the 
morrow,  and  all  the  cattle  of  Egypt  died : 
but  of  the  cattle  of  the  children  of  Israel 
died  not  on& 


7  And  Pharaoh  sent,  and,  behold,  there 
was  not  one  of  the  cattle  of  the  Israelites 
dead.  And  the  heart  of  Pharaoh  was  hard- 
ened, and  he  did  not  let  the  people  go. 

8  ^  And  the  Lord  said  imto  Moses  and 
unto  Aaron,  Take  to  you  handfuls  of  ashes 
of  the  furnace,  and  let  Moses  sprinkle  it  to- 
ward the  heaven  in  the  sight  or  Pharaoh. 

9  And  it  shall  become  small  dust  in  all 
the  land  of  Egypt,  and  shall  be  a  boil  break- 
ing forth  with  olains  upon  man,  and  upon 
b^t,  throughout  all  the  land  of  Egypt 

10  And  Uiey  took  ashes  of  the  nimace, 
and  stood  before  Pharaoh^  and  Moses 
sprinkled  it  up  toward  heaven ;  and  it  be*- 
came  a  boil  breaking  forth  with  Mains  upon 
man,  and  upon  beast 

11  And  the  magicians  could  not  stand 
before  Moses  because  of  the  boils ;  for  the 
boil  was  upon  the  magicians,  and  upon  all 
the  Egyptians. 

12  And  the  Lord  hardened  the  heart  of 
Pharaoh,  and  he  hearkened  not  unto  them ; 
'as  the  Lord  had  spoken  unto  Moses. 

13  ^  And  the  liORD  said  unto  Moses, 
Rise  up  early  in  the  morning,  and  stand 
before  rharaoh^  and  say  unto  him.  Thus 
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saith  the  Lord  God  of  the  Hebrews,  Let 
my  p^ple  go,  that  they  may  serve  me. 

14  For  1  will  at  tms  time  send  all  my 
plagues  upon  thine  heart,  and  upon  thy 
servants*  and  upon  thy  people;  that  thou 
mayest  know  that  there  is  none  like  me  in 
all  the  earth. 

15  For  now  I  will  stretch  out  my  hand, 
that  I  may  smite  thee  and  thy  people  with 
pestilence;  and  thou  shalt  hd  cut  off  from 
the  earth. 

16  And  in  rery  deed  for  Hhis  cause  have 
I  "raised  thee  up,  for  to  shew  in  thee  my 
power;  and  that  my  name  may  be  declared 
throughout  aU  the  earth. 

17  As  yet  exaltest  thou  thyself  against 
my  people,  that  thou  wilt  not  let  them  go  7 

1§  Behold,  to  morrow  about  this  time  I 
will  cause  it  to  rain  a  very  grievous  hail, 
such  as  hath  not  been  in  Egypt  since  the 
foundation  thereof  even  until  now. 

19  Send  therefore  now,  and  gather  thy 
cattle,  and  all  that  thou  hast  in  the  field ; 
fbr  upon  every  man  and  beast  which  shall 
be  found  in  the  field,  and  shall  not  be 
brought  home,  the  hail  shall  come  down 
upon  them,  and  they  shall  die. 

20  He  that  feared  the  word  of  the  Lord 
among  the  servants  of  Pharaoh  made  his 
servants  and  his  cattle  flee  into  the  houses : 

21  And  he  that  ^regarded  not  the  word 
of  the  Lord  left  his  servants  and  his  cattle 
in  the  field. 

22  ^  And  the  'Lord  said  unto  Moses, 
Stretch  forth  thine  hand  toward  heaven, 
that  there  may  be  hail  in  all  the  land  of 
Egypt,  upon  man,  and  upon  beast,  and 
upon  every  herb  of  the  field,  throughout  the 
land  of  Egypt 

23  Ana  Moses  stretched  forth  his  rod 
toward  heaven :  and  the  Lord  sent  thunder 
and  hail,  and  the  fire  ran  along  upon  the 
ground ;  and  the  Lord  rained  hail  upon  the 
land  of  Egypt 

24  So  there  was  hail,  and  fire  mingled 


with  the  hail,  very  grievous,  such  as  there 
wajB  none  hke  it  in  all  the  land  of  Egypt 
since  it  became  a  nation. 

25  And  the  hail  smote  throughout  all 
the  land  of  Egypt  all  that  was  in  the  field, 
both  man  and  oeast;  and  the  hail  smote 
every  herb  of  the  field,  and  brake  every  tree 
of  the  field. 

26  Only  in  the  land  of  Goshen,  where 
the  children  of  Israel  werey  was  there  no 
haiL 

27  ^  And  Pharaoh  sent,  and  called  for 
Moses  and  Aaron,  and  said  unto  them,  I 
have  sinned  this  time :  the  Lord  is  righteous, 
and  I  and  my  people  are  wicked. 

28  Intreat  tne  Lord  (for  it  is  enough) 
that  there  be  no  more  *mighty  thunderings 
and  hail ;  and  I  will  let  you  go,  and  ye  shall 
stay  no  longer. 

29  And  Moses  said  unto  him,  As  soon  as 
I  am  gone  out  of  the  city,  I  will  spread 
abroad  my  hands  unto  the  Lord  ;  ana  the 
thunder  shall  cease,  neither  shall  there  be 
any  more  hail ;  that  thou  mayest  know  how 
that  the  'earth  is  the  Lord's. 

30  But  as  for  thee  and  thy  servants,  I 
know  that  ye  will  not  yet  fear  the  Lord 
God. 

31  And  the  flax  and  the  barley  was 
smitten :  for  the  barley  was  in  the  ear,  and 
the  flax  was  boiled. 

32  But  the  wheat  and  the  rie  were  not 
smitten :  for  they  were  ^not  grown  up. 

33  And  Moses  went  out  of  the  city  from 
Pharaoh,  and  spread  abroad  his  hands  unto 
the  Lord  :  and  the  thund^s  and  hail  ceased, 
and  the  rain  was  not  poured  upon  the  earth. 

34  And  when  Pharaoh  saw  that  the  rain 
and  the  hail  and  the  thunders  were  ceased, 
he  sinned  yet  more,  and  hardened  his  heart, 
he  and  his  servants. 

35  And  the  heart  of  Pharaoh  was  hard- 
ened, neither  would  he  let  the  children  of 
Israel  go;  as  the  Lord  had  spoken  'by 
Moses. 


•Bom. 9. 17.  "Heb.«atf«tAM<ta»dL  *  Beh.  set no$ Mi  heart mto,  'HelkwrfccK/Gfoa.  •Psal.Sl.l. 

7  Httb.  Mdden,  or,  dark.       •  Heb.  by  the  hoMd  of  Motet, 


Verse  3.  "  CWe//."— Here  it  is  positively  affirmed  that  the  Egyptians  had  camels ;  and  we  see  also  in  Gen.  zii.  16, 
that  cameb  were  among  the  gifts  of  Pharaoh  to  Abraham.  But  the  great  French  work  on  £g3rpt  having  stated 
that  the  ^^axe  of  the  camel  never  occurred  in  Egyptian  sculptures  and  paintings,  some  learned  persons  conjectured 
that  the  camel  was  not  known  in  Egvpt,  or  even  m  Africa,  until  after  the  Arabian  conquest.  If  it  were  true  that  the 
camel  b  not  really  figured  on  the  Egyptian  monuments,  the  inference  aeainst  the  existence  of  the  camel  in  Egypt,  at 
the  time  of  the  Mosaic  history,  would  be  exceedingly  illogical  and  gratuitous.  It  would  have  been  safer  to  infer,  with 
Beynier,  that  the  camel,  however  useful,  was  too  much  associated  with  the  idea  of  the  nomade  shepherds,  whom  the 
priests  detested,  to  be  allowed  to  appear  in  their  sacred  places.  But  the  fact  is,  that  the  camel  does  occur  in  the  Egyptian 
sculptures.  Hie  head  and  long  necks  of  time  animals  are  repeated  several  thnes,  two  by  two,  upon  the  obelisks  at  Luxor. 
This  discovery,  made  by  Minuiol^  confirms  the  truth  of  the  Scripture  account,  which  however  no  one  had  a  right  to  ques- 
tion on  the  ground  of  the  alleged  absence  of  the  camel  from  the  Egyptian  sculpture*,  which  we  are  not  bound  to  take  at 
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the  manual  of  Egjrptian  zoology.  This  negatiTe  testimony  could  have  no  legitimate  weight  in  showing  that  the  camel 
was  unknown  in  Egypt,  when  we  recollect  that  it  was  common  among  the  nomade  tribes  which  occupied  the  borders  of 
Kgypt,  and  which  even  found  their  way  into  the  valley  of  the  Nile :  besides  which,  the  caravans,  like  that  of  the  Ish- 
maelites  who  purchased  Joseph  of  his  brethren,  must  often  have  brought  under  their  notice  the  camel  in  a  state  of 
useful  domestication. 

6.  "  All  the  ceUtle  of  Egypt  (^iW."— This  must  be  understood  with  some  limitations,  because  subsequently,  in  the 
same  chapter,  there  are  cattle  still  threatened  by  the  next  plague  of  hail.  We  are  probably  to  understand  that  all 
the  cattle  in  the  open  fields  were  destroyed  on  this  occasion ;  those  Egyptians,  who  were  convinced  by  the  previous 
miracles,  having  probably,  as  we  find  them  doing  afterwards,  taken  such  precautions  as  they  judged  necessary  to 
protect  them  from  the  tfaireatened  calamity.  If,  however,  we  will  take  the  text  literally  as  saying  that  all  the  cattle  of 
the  Egyptians  were  killed  by  the  murrain ;  we  may  account  for  their  afterwards  having  cattle  liable  to  be  destroyed 
by  the  plague  of  hail,  by  supposing  that  they  had  in  the  meantime  replenished  their  stock,  by  obtaining,  either  by 
purchase  or  compulsion,  catUe  from  the  Israelites,  whose  flocks  and  herds  had  been  imafTected  by  the  plague. 

10.  "J  hoil  breaking  forth  with  bUutuJ* — ^The  word  XTVO*  thechin,  occurs  as  one  of  the  indications  of  leprosy  in 
Lev.  xiii.  18.  20 ;  in  2  Kings  xx.  7,  it  is  characterized  as  "  the  boil  or  botch  of  Egypt.**  It  is  also  used  to  denote  the 
grievous  disease  with  which  Job  was  afflicted.  It  would  seem,  from  its  root,  to  denote  some  inflamed  swelling 
ending  in  an  ulcer.  Gksenius  thinks  it  means  the  elephantiasis,  which  is  endemic  in  Egypt :  he  understands  the 
term  elephantiasis  of  the  thick  leg  to  which  that  name  is  applied,  whereas,  if  he  is  right  in  his  first  conjecture, 
we  apprehend  it  should  be  rather  understood  to  denote  that  tubercular  affection  of  the  whole  body  to  which  the 
term  elephantiasis  is  also  applied.  Dr.  J.  M.  Gk>od  (Study  of  Medicine)  allows  that  the  disease  of  Job  was  probably 
elephantiasis.  1  his  disease  has  generally  been  considered  a  stage  or  form  of  leprosy,  and  accordingly  we  find  it  forming 
one  of  the  cutaneous  disorders  indicative  of  leprosy,  of  which  the  priest,  under  the  law,  was  directed  to  take  cognizance, 
as  well  as  of  the  other  indications  which  will  require  to  be  more  particularly  noticed  in  the  notes  to  Lev.  xiii.  It  seems 
very  likely  that  the  word  here  used  denotes  in  general  a  boil  or  swelling,  without  determining  its  class  or  character 
at  all. 

28.  "  Mighty  thunderingt  and  Aa»/.*'~Thi8  terrible  storm  of  thunder,  lightning,  and  hail,  would  have  been  awful  any 
where ;  but  a  little  consideration  of  the  meteorology  of  Eg^t  will  suffice  to  show  how  much  more  alarming  it  must 
have  seemed  in  that,  than  in  almost  any  other  country,  and  will  sufficiently  explain  why  this  plague  brought  more 
conviction,  for  the  time,  to  the  mind  of  the  kins  than  some  others  which  we,  in  a  different  climate,  should  have 
thought  more  likely  to  make  an  impression  upon  his  stubborn  nature.  Thunder  and  lightning  are  very  unfrequent  in 
Egypt,  and  are  so  completely  divested,  when  they  do  occur,  of  the  terrific  qualities  which  they  sometimes  exhibit  in 
other  countries,  that  the  Egyptians  pever  associate  the  idea  of  destructive  force  with  these  phenomena,  and  are  unable 
to  comprehend  how  lightning  can  possibly  inflict  injury  or  give  occasion  of  alaim.  Thevenot  indeed  mentions  a  man 
who  was  killed  by  lightning  at  Cairo ;  but  adds,  that  such  a  circumstauce  had  never  before  been  heard  of.  Much  the 
same  may  be  said  of  hail*    It  does  sometimes  fall,  but  rarely  and  with  slight  effect. 

31,  32.  "  The  flax  and  harley^  &c.— It  is  interesting  to 
observe,  how  exactly  this  agrees  with  the  state  of  the  crops 
in  Egypt  at  the  present  day,  at  the  time  of  the  year  indi- 
cated. We  are  thus  also  enabled  to  fix  the  season  of  the 
year  at  which  these  important  transactions  took  place, 
rlax  is  ripe  in  March,  when  the  plants  are  gathered ;  andr 
it  must  therefore  have  been  **  boiled,"  or  risen  in  stalk  in 
February,  in  which  month  we  would  understand  this  and 
several  of  the  other  miracles  to  have  been  effected.  Barley 
is  expressly  stated  in  works  on  Egypt  to  be  gathered  befo.e 
the  wheat ;  and  as  the  wheat  harvest  takes  place  in  May, 
in  Lower  Egyp^  and  in  April  in  Upper  Egypt,  the  barley 
must  have  wen  in  ear  in  February.  At  the  same  time  the 
wheat  would  hardly  be  grown  up ;  and  as  to  the  "  rye,"  it 
is  not  well  determined  what  it  denotes.  These  facts  seem 
to  concur  in  denoting  the  season  in  or  about  February ; 
and  accordingly  we  find  that  the  month  Abib,  in  which 
the  Israelites  departed  from  Egypt,  and  which  was  directed 
thenceforward  to  be  the  first  month  in  the  year  to  the  He- 
brews (ch.  xii.  2),  corresponds  nearly  to  our  March.  Dr. 
Richardson,  whose  observation  applies  to  the  early  part 
of  March,  says,  <<  the  barley  and  flax  are  now  far  advanced ; 
the  former  is  in  the  ear  and  the  latter  is  boiled,  and  it 
seems  to  be  about  this  season  of  the  year  that  Gk>d  brought 
the  plague  of  thunder  and  hail  upon  the  Egyptians,  to 
punish  the  guilty  Pharaoh  who  had  hardened  his  pre- 
sumptuous heart  against  the  miracles  of  Onmipotence.** 
(*  Travels,'  vol.  ii  p.  163.) 

"  Rie^  (^nCSOi^y  kutemeth)^^Ii  is  generally  agreed  that 
the  Hebrew  word  does  not  mean  rye ;  but  it*  is  not  at  all 
agreed  what  it  does  mean.  The  Septuagint  renders  the 
word  by  iXvfm,  but  it  is  almost  equally  uncertam  what  this 
word  denotes :  it  is,  however,  commonly  rendered  by  tpe/t, 
although  the  claims  of  rye,  oats,  fitches,  rice,  maize, 
and  millet,  have  all  been  advocated.  Spelt  certainly  has  the 
majority  of  voices  ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  this  grain 
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now  exists  in  Egypt,  and  it  is  certainly  not  cultivated  there.  The  existing  state  of  a^culture  in  Egypt  affords  no 
data  to  assist  our  conclusions  on  the  subject,  as  some  important  objects  of  ancient  cultivation  appear  to  have  been  aban- 
doned for  millet  and  maize.  Whatever  were  the  grain  in  question,  it  must,  if  really  identical  with  the  oltfra^  have 
occupied  an  important  place  among  the  otretUia  of  ancient  Egypt,  as  Herodotus  describes  this  as  being  that  which  the 
Kgyx'tiaos  principally  used  for  bread. 


Locusts. 


CHAPTER  X. 

1  God  ihreateneth  to  send  locusts,  7  Pharaoh,  moved 
by  his  servants,  inclineth  to  let  the  Israelites  go, 
12  The  plague  of  the  locusts,  16  Pharaoh  sueth 
to  Moses.  2 1  The  plague  of  darkness.  24  Pha- 
raoh sueth  unto  Moses,  27  but  yet  is  hardened. 

And  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses,  Go  in  unto 
Pharaoh :  *for  I  have  hardened  his  heart, 
and  the  heart  of  his  servants,  that  I  might 
shew  these  ray  signs  before  him  : 

2  And  that  thou  mayest  tell  in  the  ears 
of  thy  son,  and  of  thy  son's  son,  what  things 
I  have  wrought  in  Egypt,  and  my  signs 
which  I  have  done  amon^  them;  that  ye 
m^  know  how  that  I  am  the  Lord. 

3  And  Moses  and  Aaron  came  in  unto 
Pharaoh,  and  said  unto  him.  Thus  saith 
the  Lord  God  of  the  Hebrews,  How  long 
wilt  thou  refuse  to  humble  thyself  before 
me  ?  let  my  people  go,  that  they  may  serve 
me. 

4  Else,  if  thou  refuse  to  let  my  people  go, 
behold,  to  morrow  will  I  bring  the  "locusts 
into  thy  coast : 


5  And  they  shall  cover  the  'face  of  the 
earth,  that  one  cannot  be  able  to  see  the 
earth :  and  they  shall  eat  the  residue  of  that 
which  is  escaped,  which  remaineth  unto  you 
from  the  hail,  and  shall  eat  every  tree  which 
groweth  for  you  out  of  the  field  : 

6  And  they  shall  fill  thy  houses,  and  the 
houses  of  all  thy  servants,  and  the  houses  of 
all  the  Egyptians ;  which  neither  thy  fathers, 
nor  thy  fathers  fathers  have  seen,  since  the 
day  that  they  were  upon  the  earth  unto  this 
day.  And  he  turned  himself,  and  went  out 
from  Pharaoh. 

7  And  Pharaoh's  servants  said  unto  him, 
How  long  shall  this  man  be  a  snare  unto 
us  ?  let  the  men  go,  that  they  may  serve  the 
Lord  their  God :  knowest  thou  not  yet  that 
Egypt  is  destroyed  ? 

8  And  Moses  and  Aaron  were  brought 
again  unto  Pharaoh :  and  he  said  unto  them. 
Go,  serve  the  Lord  your  God :  but  *who  are 
they  that  shall  go  ? 

9  And  Moses  said,  We  wall  go  with  our 
young  and  with  our  old,  with  oui*  sons  and 
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witli  our  daughters,  with  our  flocks  and  with 
our  herds  wm  we  go;  for  we  must  hold  a 
feast  unto  the  Lord. 

10  And  he  said  unto  them.  Let  the  Lord 
be  so  with  you,  as  I  will  let  you  go,  and 
your  little  ones :  look  to  it ;  for  eril  is  before 
you- 

11  Not  so;  go  now  ye  that  are  men,  and 
serve  the  Lord;  for  that  ye  did  desire. 
And  they  were  driven  out  nrom  Pharaoh's 
presence. 

12  ^And  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses, 
Stretch  out  thine  hand  over  the  land  of 
Egypt  for  the  locusts,  that  they  may  come 
up  upon  the  land  of  Egypt,  and  eat  every 
herb  of  the  land,  even  Si  that  the  hail  hatn 
left. 

13  And  Moses  stretched  forth  his  rod 
over  the  land  of  Egypt,  and  the  Lord 
brought  an  east  wind  upon  the  land  all 
that  day,  and  all  that  night ;  and  when  it 
was  morning,  the  east  wmd  brought  the 
locusts. 

14  And  the  locusts  went  up  over  all 
the  land  of  Egypt,  and  rested  in  all 
the  coasts  of  Egypt :  very  grievous  were 
they ;  before  them  there  were  no  such 
locusts  as  they,  neither  after  them  shall  be 
such. 

15  For  they  covered  the  face  of  the  whole 
earth,  so  that  the  land  was  darkened ;  and 
they  did  eat  every  herb  of  the  land,  and  all 
the  fruit  of  the  trees  which  the  hail  had 
left:  and  there  remained  not  any  green 
thing  in  the  trees,  or  in  the  herbs  of  the 
field,  through  all  the  land  of  Egypt 

16  ^  Then  Pharaoh  'called  for  Moses 
and  Aaron  in  haste ;  and  he  said,  I  have 
sinned  against  the  Lord  your  God,  and 
against  you. 

17  Now  therefore  forrive,  I  pray  thee, 
my  sin  only  this  once,  and  intreat  the  Lord  | 


your  Grod,  that  he  may  take  away  from  me 
this  death  only. 

18  And  he  went  out  from  Pharaoh,  and 
intreated  the  Lord. 

19  And  the  Lord  turned  a  mighty  strong 
"west  wind,  which  took  away  the  locusts,  and 
'  cast  them  into  the  Bed  sea ;  there  remained 
not  one  locust  in  all  the  coasts  of  E^ypt 

20  But  the  Lord  hardened  Pnaraoh's 
heart,  so  that  he  would  not  let  the  children 
of  Israel  go. 

21  ^And  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses, 
Stretch  out  thine  hand  toward  heaven,  that 
there  may  be  darkness  over  the  land  of 
Egypt,  ^even  darkness  which  may  be  felt 

22  And  Moses  stretched  fortn  his  hand 
toward  heaven ;  and  there  was  a  thick  dark- 
ness in  all  the  land  of  Egypt  three  days : 

23  They  saw  not  one  another,  neither 
rose  any  from  his  place  for  three  days :  "but 
all  the  children  ot  Israel  had  light  in  their 
dwellings. 

24  ^And  Pharaoh  called  unto  Moses, 
and  said.  Go  ye,  serve  the  Lord  ;  only  let 
your  flocks  and  your  herds  be  stayed :  let 
your  little  ones  also  go  with  you. 

25  And  Moses  said.  Thou  must  give  *u8 
also  sacrifices  aad  burnt  ofierings,  that  we 
may  sacrifice  unto  the  Lord  our  God. 

z6  Our  cattle  also  shall  go  with  us ;  there 
shall  not  an  hoof  be  left  benind ;  for  thereof 
must  we  take  to  serve  the  Lord  our  God ; 
and  we  know  not  with  what  we  must  serve 
the  Lord,  until  we  come  thither. 

27  ^  But  the  Lord  hardened  Pharaoh's 
he^irt,  and  he  would  not  let  them  go. 

28  And  Pharaoh  said  unto  him.  Get  thee 
from  rae,  take  heed  to  thyself,  see  my  face 
no  more ;  for  in  that  day  thou  seest  my  face 
thou  shalt  die. 

29  And  Moses  said.  Thou  hast  spoken 
well,  I  will  see  thy  face  again  no  more. 


•Heh,hmttit94tomti,      •  Heh,  foMiened,      rHth.  that  m^  may  feel  dwhuu.       ewisdl&l.       •  Heb.  (iito  oar  AoMfi . 

Vene  7.  ''  How  long  ehall  thie  man  be  a  tnare  tmio  tit  f* — We  agree  with  Dr.  Boothroyd,  in  onderstaDdine  this  as 
spplying  rather  to  the  conduct  of  Pharaoh  than  to  that  of  Moses.  The  king's  obstinacy  had  abeady  nearly  ruined 
£«ypt,  and  he  now  learns  that  his  courtiers  were  not  at  all  satisfied  with  his  continued  refitsal  to  yield  to  the  demand 
oitbe  Israelites.  We  see  the  influence  of  this  discovery  upon  his  mind,  in  his  declared  unwillingness  to  let  them  go 
on  certain  conditions.  First,  the  men  might  have  liberty  to  go,  if  they  left  their  families  and  property  beMnd  (verse 
1 1) ;  and  then  all  the  people  might  go,  but  the  flocks  and  herds  must  remain  (verse  24).  The  answer  of  Moses,  that 
not  a  hoof  should  be  left  behind  ^erse  26),  is  still  a  proverbial  expression  in  the  East  to  imply  an  jBntire  removal. 
Bir.  Roberts  says,  that  the  Hindoos  say  ^  not  a  taili"  in  the  same  sense.  When  the  king  began  to  relax  a  little  from 
his  first  absolute  refusal,  his  wish  naturally  was  to  detain  some  part  of  their  families  and  property  as  a  security  for 
their  return. 

12.  ^  Loautt**  (n3*lM  ^rM). — ^The  locust,  Qrylha  mgraioriuty  belongs  to  the  same  family  as  the  cricket  and  grass- 
hopper. It  is  about  two  inches  and  a  half  in  length,  and  is  for  the  more  part  green  with  daA  spots.  The  mandibles 
or  jaws  are  black,  and  the  wing  coverts  are  of  a  bright  brown  spotted  with  black.  It  has  an  elevated  ridge  or  crest 
upon  the  thorax,  or  that  portion  of  the  body  to  which  the  legs  and  wings  are  attached.  The  locusts  here  mentioned, 
are  said  to  be  unlike  any  that  wete  seen  before  or  after,  in  size  and  numbers.  There  is  another  species  found  in 
Egypt,  Barbary,  and  the  south  of  Europe,  the  Qr^llue  JSyyptiu$,  which  is  somewhat  larg^  than  the  migratorius.  The 
voraci^  with  which  the  QryUut  nugraioriuM  eats  up  every  thing  that  is  green  and  toider  has  rendered  a  visit  from  a 
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■vann  of  these  ereainres  one  of  the  moct  tenible  jodgment*  that  can  overtake  an  eastern  nation.    A  more  particular 
account  of  thdr  ravages  will  best  occur  in  notes  to  the  detailed  and  sublime  description  in  Joel  ii. 

2\.  **  Darkneu  which  pum  be  ftUT — Some  understand  this  to  mean  such  a  darimess as  obliges  people  to  feel  about 
for  what  they  want,  or  to  guide  th^ir  movements.  The  Hebrew  will  indeed  bear  to  be  rendered  <<  darkness  which  causeth 
to  feel ;"  but  we  do  not  see  anv  necessity  for  the  alteration.  The  expression^  as  it  stands,  is  a  sufficiently  intelligiblBi 
although  strong*  poetical  indication  of  a  darkness  so  thick  and  intense  as  to  seem  almost  palpable.  Hence  the 
*^  palpable  obscure  of  Milton.  It  is  often  dangerous  to  inquire  too  nicely  how  the  extraordinary  manifestations  of 
AU^I^  power  weie  produced,  lest  the  fulness  of  that  power  should  seem  to  be  called  in  question ;  for  while  we 
discover  that  God  does  often  see  fit  to  employ  natural  a^^ncies  in  effi)cting  such  dispensations,  we  are  apt  to  forget  too 
often  that  he  does  not  n^ed  such  agencies  even  when  it  is  his  pleasure  to  employ  them.  The  partiality  of  this  darkness^ 
the  Israelites  having  light  in  their  domain,  'has  been  considered  to  render  this  miracle  particularly  unaccountable. 
We  do  not  see  much  in  this,  however.  In  every  partial  darkness  the  limit  between  it  and  light  must  be  drawn  some- 
where, and  it  was  the  will  of  Ck>d  that  it  should  in  this  instance  be  so  drawn,  as  to  make  a  distlaction  between  the 
Egyptians  and  the  Hebrews.  Some  expositors  are  disposed  to  contend  for  the  literal  palpability  of  this  darkness,  by 
supposing  that  the  agency  employed  was  a  wind  densely  filling  the  air  with  particles  of  dust  and  sand,  and  conso- 
quently  creating  a  g^reat  darkness.  Such  winds  are  not  uokuown  in  the  eastern  deserts,  and  they  are  always  very 
^palling,  and  sometimes  destructive  in  their  efibcts*  Others  however  think  that  a  dense  fog  was  spread  over  the 
land ;  and,  without  venturing  to  speak  so  decidedly  on  the  subject  as  some  commentators  do,  we  can  easily  conceive 
that  such  a  fog  would,  in  a  climate  like  that  of  Egypt,  fill  the  inhabitants  with  the  ^atest  horror  and  appre- 
hension ;  and  it  would  be  unquestionably  miraculous  as  it  regards  that  country,  because  it  is  what  nature  never  spon- 
taneously produces  there.  Whether  the  darkness  were  exhibited  in  these  or  any  other  forms,  the  phenomenon  must 
have  been  not  only  astounding  but  humiliating  to  the  Egyptians,  since  their  great  deitjr,  the  sun,  was  for  three  days 
obscured  of  his  glory,  and  d^ness,  another  of  their  deities,  was  made  the  instrument  of^their  punishment. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

1  GW«  message  to  the  Israelites  to  borrow  jewels  qf 
their  neigMours,  4  Moses  threateneth  Pharaoh 
with  the  aeath  of  the  firstborn. 

And  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses,  Yet  will  I 
bring  one  plague  more  upon  Pharaoh,  and 
upon  Egypt ;  afterwards  ne  will  let  you  go 
hence :  when  he  shall  let  you  go,  he  shall 
surely  thrust  you*  out  hence  altogether. 

2  Speak  now  in  the  ears  of  the  people, 
and  let  every  man  borrow  of  his  neighbour, 
and  every  woman  of  her  neighbour,  *  jewels 
of  silver,  and  jewels  of  gold. 

3  And  the  Lord  gave  the  people  favour 
in  the  sight  of  the  Egyptians.  Moreover 
the  man  *Moses  tear  very  great  in  the  land 
of  Egypt,  in  the  siffht  of  FharaoKs  servants, 
and  in  the  sight  of  the  people. 

4  And  Moses  said.  Thus  saith  the  Lord, 
■About  midnight  will  I  go  out  into  the 
midst  of  Egypt : 

5  And  au  the  firstborn  in  the  land  of 
Egypt  shall  die,  from  the  firstborn  of  Pha- 
raoh that  sitteth  upon  his  throne,  even  unto 
the  firstborn  of  the  maidservant  that  is 


behind  the  mill;  and  all  the  firstborn  of 
beasts. 

6  And  there  shall  be  a  great  cry  through- 
out all  the  land  of  Egypt,  such  as  there  was 
none  like  it,  nor  shaU  be  like  it  any  more. 

7  But  against  any  of  the  children  of 
Israel  shall  not  a  dog  move  his  tongue, 
against  man  or  beast:  that  ye  may  Imow 
how  that  the  Lord  doth  put  a  difference 
between  the  Egyptians  and  Israel 

8  And  all  these  thy  servants  shall  come 
down  unto  me,  and  bow  down  themselves 
unto  me,  saying,  Get  thee  out,  and  all  the 
people  *that  fdlow  thee :  and  after  that  I 
will  go  out.  And  he  went  out  from  Pha- 
raoh in  'a  great  anger. 

9  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses,  Pha- 
raoh shall  not  hearken  unto  you ;  that  my 
wonders  may  be  multiplied  in  the  land  of 
Egypt. 

10  And  Moses  and  Aaron  did  all  these 
wonders  before  Pharaoh:  and  the  Lord 
hardened  Pharaoh^s  heart,  so  that  he  would 
not  let  the  children  of  Israel  go  out  of  his 
land. 


I  Chap.  3.  S9.  and  IS.  3ft.       •  Eodos.  4S.  1.       •ChAp.19.a9.        <  Heb.tAot  if  itf  %/««£.        »Heb.A«a<<^aiv«r. 

Verse  %,  **  Lei  evtrff  imm  borrow  ofhu  netghimtr,  and  every  woman  of  her  neufhbonr,J^i9  of  silver  and  jewel*  ofgoW* 
-—The  word  ''borrow^  if  an  exceedingly  unfortnnate  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  word  7Mtf^  thaaL  But  this  unhappy 
rendering  is  <|uite  pecoliar  to  our  version.  ^  The  proper  meaning  of  the  term  is  to  **  ask,"  or  to  ''demand,"  and  Home 
states  that  it  is  so  understood  in  every  ancient  version,  and  in  every  modem  version  except  our  own.  The  fact  would 
seem  to  be,  that  the  Hebrews  were  instmcted  to  take  advanta^  of  the  consternation  of  the  £m>tians  at  the  death  of 
the  firstborn  (see  ch.  xiL  33),  to  demand  compensation  lor  havmg  been  so  long  obliged  to  labour  without  wages  in 
their  service.  The  Egyntians,  in  the  anxiety  they  then  felt  to  have  tiie  Israelites  g^ne,  were  in  no  condition  to  refuse 
the  demand.  Perhaps  they  feared  that  there  would  be  some  new  calamity  if  they  did  not  comply ;  and  the  natural 
effect  of  the  terrible  mfliction  they  had  just  sustained  would  be,  for  the  time,  to  render  the  precious  things  which  the 
Hebrews  reooired,  of  small  value  m  their  sight.  The  word  rendered  ''jewels"  does  not  mean  jewellery  in  precious 
stones,  &c,  out  denotes  in  a  general  way  anv  articles  of  superior  value,  whether  for  personal  ornament  or  any  otber 
purpose.  Dr.  Boothroyd  very  properly  translates:  "articles  of  g^ld  and  articles  of  silver,"  without  specifying  what 
art^es.  As  "  raiment"  is  added  in  ch.  xii.  35,  personal  ornaments  were  most  probably  included  among  the  viduables 
which  the  Hebiewi  obtained  on  this  occasion  ;  and  as  they  almost  certainly  wore  during  their  forty  years'  wanderings 
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tHe  ornaments  which  they  obtained  now,  and  which  they  afterwards  took  from  the  EgyptiAns  o?erthrown  in  the  Red 
Sea,  we  have  introduced  in  chap.  iiL  a  cut,  with  figures  wearing  such  ornaments  as  are  known,  from  existing  paintings 
and  sculptures,  to  have  been  worn  by  the  ancient  Kgjrptians. 

6.  "  There  thall  be  a  great  cr^y*  Ac— See  the  not©  on  Gen.  1.  3.  As  the  people  went  about  the  streets  lamenting 
loudly  when  a  death  took  place  in  their  houses,  we  may  form  some  conception  of  the  awfiil  outcry  which  arose  con- 
currently when  all  the  families  had  a  dear  and  lost  member  to  lament.  We  must  recollect  that  the  firstborn  amoue 
tbeir  sacred  animals  died  also,  which  must  greatly  have  added  to  the  intensity  of  their  consternation.  We  are  assured 
by  Diodorus,  that  when  a  sacred  animal  died  in  a  house,  the  affliction  was  greater  and  the  lamentation  louder  than  at 
the  death  of  a  child.  Well  then  may  the  cry  now  have  been  such  as  had  never  before  been  heard  in  Egypt,  and  never 
would  be  again. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

1  The  beginning  qf  the  year  is  changed,  3  The 
passaver  is  instituted,  1 1  The  rite  of  the  pass- 
over,  15  Unleavened  bread,  29  The  firstborn 
are  slain,  31  The  Israelites  are  driven  out  qf  the 
land,  37  They  come  to  Succoth.  43  The  ordi- 
nance of  the  passover. 

And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses  and  Aiaron 
in  the  land  of  Egypt,  saying, 

2  This  month  shall  be  unto  you  the  be- 
ginning of  months:  it  shall  be  the  first 
month  of  the  year  to  you. 

3  ^  Speak  ye  unto  all  the  congregation 
of  Israel,  saying,  In  the  tenth  day  of  this 
month  they  shall  take  to  them  every  man 
a  *lamb,  according  to  the  house  of  their 
fathers,  a  lamb  for  an  house : 

4  And  if  the  houshold  be  too  little  for 
the  lamb,  let  him  and  his  neighbour  next 
unto  his  house  take  it  according  to  the 
number  of  the  souls ;  every  man  according 
to  his  eating  shall  make  your  count  for  the 
lamb. 

5  Your  lamb  shall  be  without  blemish,  a 
male  *of  the  first  year:  ye  shall  take  it  out 
firom  the  sheep,  or  from  the  goats : 

6  And  ye  snail  keep  it  up  until  the  four- 
teenth day  of  the  same  month:  and  the 
whole  assembly  of  the  congregation  of 
Israel  shall  kill  it '  in  the  evening. 

7  And  they  shall  take  of  the  blood,  and 
strike  it  on  the  two  side  posts  and  on  the 
upper  door  post  of  the  houses,  wherein  they 
snail  eat  it. 

8  And  they  shall  eat  the  flesh  in  that 
night,  roast  with  fire,  and  unleavened  bread ; 
and  with  bitter  herbs  they  shall  eat  it 

9  Eat  not  of  it  raw,  nor  sodden  at  all  with 
water,  but  roast  with  fire ;  his  head  with 
his  legs,  and  with  the  purtenance  thereof. 

10  And  ye  shall  let  nothing  of  it  remain 
until  the  morning ;  and  that  wmch  remaineth 
of  it  until  the  morning  ye  shall  bum  with 
fire. 

1 1  If  And  thus  shall  ye  eat  it ;  with  your 
loins  girded,  your  shoes  on  your  feet^  and 


your  staff  in  your  hand ;  and  ye  shall  eat  it 
m  haste :  it  is  the  Lord's  passover. 

12  For  I  will  pass  through  the  land  of 
Egypt  this  night,  and  will  smite  all  the 
firstborn  in  the  land  of  Egypt,  both  man 
and  beast;  and  against  au  the  ^eods  of 
^SyP^  ^  ^^  execute  judgment:  i  am  the 
Lord. 

]  3  And  the  blood  shall  be  to  you  for  a 
token  upon  the  houses  where  ye  are :  and 
when  I  see  the  blood,  I  will  pass  over  you, 
and  the  plague  shall  not  be  upon  you  'to 
destroy  you,  when  I  smite  the  land  of 
Egypt 

14  And  this  day  shall  be  unto  you  for  a 
memorial ;  and  ye  shall  keep  it  a  feast  to 
the  Lord  throughout  your  generations ;  ye 
shall  keep  it  a  feast  by  an  ordinance  for  ever. 

15  Seven  days  shall  ye  eat  unleavened 
bread;  even  the  first  day  ye  shall  put  away 
leaven  out  of  your  houses:  for  wnosoever 
eateth  leavened  bread  from  the  first  day 
until  the  seventh  day,  that  soul  shall  be  cut 
ofi*  from  Israel 

16  And  in  the  first  day  there  shall  be  an 
holy  convocation,  and  in  the  seventh  day 
there  shall  be  an  holy  convocation  to  vou ; 
no  manner  of  work  shall  be  done  in  them, 
save  that  which  every  'man  must  eat,  that 
only  may  be  done  of  you. 

17  And  ye  shall  observe  ///e/6;a^/  q^  unlea- 
vened bread ;  for  in  this  selfsame  aay  have 
I  brought  your  armies  out  of  the  land  of 
Egypt :  therefore  shall  ye  observe  this  day 
in  your  generations  by  an  ordinance  for 
ever. 

18  II  ^In  the  first  month,  on  the  four- 
teenth day  of  the  month  at  even,  ye  shall  eat 
unleavened  bread,  until  the  one  and  twen- 
tieth day  of  the  month  at  even. 

19  Seven  days  shall  there  be  no  leaven 
found  in  your  houses :  for  whosoever  eateth 
that  which  is  leavened,  even  that  soul  shall 
be  cut  ofi*  from  the  congregation  of  Israel, 
whether  he  be  a  stranger,  or  born  in  the 
land. 


Ottkid,       *Ueh,  9m  qf  a  uear»        ^Ueb,letveenthetwo»ve»tirat.        *  Or,  prkce$, 

7  Levit.a3.5.  >^uin.88.ie. 
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20  Ye  shall  eat  nothing  leavened ;  in  all 
your  habitations  shall  ye  eat  unleavened 
bread. 

21  1[  Then  Moses  called  for  all  the  elders 
of  Israel,  and  said  unto  them.  Draw  out  and 
take  you  a  'lamb  according  to  your  families, 
and  kill  the  passover. 

22  'And  ye  shall  take  a  bunch  of  hyssop, 
and  dip  it  in  the  blood  that  is  in  the  oason, 
and  strike  the  Hntel  and  the  two  side  posts 
with  the  blood  that  is  in  the  bason ;  and 
none  of  you  shall  go  out  at  the  door  of  his 
house  until  the  morning 

23  For  the  Lord  i^l  pass  through  to 
smite  the  Egyptians;  and  when  he  seeth 
the  blood  upon  the  lintel,  and  on  the  two 
side  posts,  the  Lord  will  pass  over  the  door, 
and  will  not  suffer  the  destroyer  to  come  in 
unto  your  houses  to  smite  you, 

24  And  ye  shall  observe  this  thing  for 
an  ordinance  to  thee  and  to  thy  sons  for 
ever. 

25  And  it  shall  come  to  pass,  when  ye  be 
come  to  the  land  Avhich  the  Lord  will  give 
you,  according  as  he  hath  promised,  that  ye 
shall  keep  this  service. 

26  ^'And  it  shall  come  to  pass,  when  your 
children  shall  say  unto  you.  What  mean  ye 
by  this  service  ? 

27  That  ye  shall  say.  It  is  the  sacrifice 
of  the  Lord's  passover,  who  passed  over  the 
houses  of  the  children  of  Israel  in  Egypt, 
when  he  smote  the  Egyptians,  and  delivered 
our  houses.  And  me  people  bowed  the 
head  and  worshipped. 

28  And  the  children  of  Israel  went  away, 
and  did  as  the  Lord  had  commanded  Moses 
and  Aaron,  so  did  they. 

20  ^  "And  it  came  to  pass,  that  at  mid- 
night the  Lord  smote  all  the  firstborn  in 
the  land  of  Egypt,  "from  the  firstborn  of 
Pharaoh  that  sat  on  his  throne  unto  the 
firstborn  of  the  captive  that  was  in  the 
"dungeon ;  and  all  the  firstborn  of  cattle. 

30  And  Pharaoh  rose  up  in  the  night, 
he,  and  all  his  servants,  and  all  the  Egyp- 
tians ;  and  there  was  a  great  cry  in  Egypt ; 
for  there  was  not  a  house  where  there  was 
not  one  dead. 

31  ^  And  he  called  for  Moses  and  Aaron 
by  night,  and  said.  Rise  up,  and  get  you 
forth  from  amon^  my  people,  both  ye  and 
the  children  of  Israel ;  and  ff>,  serve  the 
Lord,  as  ye  have  said. 

32  Also  take  your  flocks  and  your  herds. 


as  ye  have  said,  and  be  gone ;  and  bless  me 
also. 

33  And  the  Egj^tians  were  urgent  upon 
the  people,  that  they  might  send  them  out 
of  tne  land  in  haste ;  for  they  said.  We  be 
all  dead  men. 

34  And  the  people  took  their  dough  be- 
fore it  was  leavened,  their  **kneading- 
troughs  being  bound  up  in  their  clothes 
upon  their  shoulders. 

35  And  the  children  of  Israel  did  accord- 
ing to  the  word  of  Moses ;  and  they  bor- 
rowed of  the  Egyptians  *^ewels  of  silver, 
and  jewels  of  gold,  and  raiment : 

36  And  the  Lord  gave  the  people  favour 
in  the  sight  of  the  Egyptians,  so  that  they 
lent  unto  them  such  things  as  they  required. 
And  they  spoiled  the  Ejgyptians. 

37  ^  And  "the  chilc&en  of  Israel  jour- 
neyed from  Rameses  to  Succoth^  about  six 
hundred  thousand  on  foot  that  were  men, 
beside  children. 

38  And  *^  a  mixed  multitude  went  up  also 
with  them ;  and  flocks,  and  herds,  even  very 
much  cattle. 

39  And  thev  baked  unleavened  cakes  of 
the  dough  which  they  brought  forth  out  of 
Egypt,  for  it  was  not  leavened;  because 
they  were  thrust  out  of  Egypt,  and  could 
not  tarry,  neither  had  they  prepared  for 
themselves  any  victual. 

40  ^  Now  the  sojourning  of  the  children 
of  Israel,  who  dwelt  in  Egypt,  was  *"four 
hundred  and  thirty  years. 

41  And  it  came  to  pass  at  the  end  of  the 
four  hundred  and  thirty  years,  even  the 
selfsame  day  it  came  to  pass,  that  all  the 
hosts  of  the  Lord  went  out  from  the  land  of 
Egypt. 

42  It  is  **a  night  to  be  much  observed 
unto  the  Lord  for  bringing  them  out  from 
the  land  of  Egypt :  this  is  that  ni^ht  of  the 
Lord  to  be  observed  of  all  the  children  of 
Israel  in  their  generations. 

43  ^  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses 
and  Aaron,  This  is  the  ordinance  of  the 
passover:  There  shall  no  stranger  eat 
thereof: 

44  But  every  man^s  servant  that  is  bought 
for  money,  when  thou  hast  circumcised  him, 
then  shall  he  eat  thereof. 

45  A  foreigner  and  an  hired  servant  shall 
not  eat  thereof. 

46  In  one  house  shall  it  be  eaten ;  thou 
shalt  not  carry  forth  ought  of  the  flesh 


•Or.h'd.        'Heb.  11.88.         »Joth.4.6.  "Chap.  11. 4.  »Witd.l8.11.  » Heb.  Amm  o/Me  p/f.         ^*0T,d4mffk. 

>•  Cliap.  3.  93.  and  1 L  S.      M  Nam.  33. 3.      ^7  He\  a  great  muturt.     »  Gen.  15. 13.  AcU  7. 6.  GaUt.  3. 17.      i>  HeU  a  night  o/obtervationt, 
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49  One  law  shall  be  to  him  that  is  home- 


abroad  out  of  the  house;  •^either  shall  ye 
break  a  bone  thereof. 

47  All  the  congregation  of  Israel  shall 
•*keep  it 

48  And  when  a  stranger  shall  sojourn 
with  thee,  and  will  keep  the  passover  to  the 
Lord,  let  all  his  males  be  circumcised,  and 
then  let  him  come  near  and  keep  H ;  and  he 
shall  be  as  one  that  is  bom  in  tne  land :  for 
no  uncircumcised  person  shall  eat  thereof 


bom,  and  unto  the  stranger  that  sqjoumeth 
amongyou. 

50  Tnus  did  all  the  children  of  Israel;  as 
the  Lord  commanded  Moses  and  Aaron,  so 
did  they. 

51  And  it  came  to  pass  the  selfsame  day, 
that  the  Lord  did  bring  the  children  of 
Israel  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt  by  their 
armies. 


»  Num.  9.  IS.    John  19. 96.       siHeb.ilo«. 

Vene  8,  *'  BHHr  herb$^  (tf^KQ  meroftm)«~The  word  literally  means  ''  bittexs;"  and  as  the  expression  is  so 

Sneral,  our  translation  is  right  in  not  professing  to  define  the  particnlar  species.  According  to  the  Mishna  and 
aimonides  there  were  fire  sorts  of  bitter  herbcu  any  one  or  all  of  which  miffht  be  eaten.  If  we  restrict  the  word  to 
one  species^  the  lettuce  {Laetuca  aativd)  has  the  best  claim  to  notice.  It  is  e^nremely  bitter  until  it  has  undergone  the 
process  of  blanching ;  and  is  expressly  indicated  by  those  versions  which  do  not  adhere  to  the  general  enression  of  the 
original  and  of  our  own  versbn.  Forskal  save  that  the  Jews  in  Egypt  eat  lettuce  with  the  paschal  lamb.  We  incline 
to  fliink  that  different  bitter  herbs  are  intended,  of  species  which  cannot  now  be  distineubhed }  if,  indeed,  it  was  not 
intended  to  leave  the  choice  free  among  any  salads  characterised  by  their  bitterness,  and  fitted  to  symbolize  the  bitter 
bondage  hi  Bgypt« 

9.  ^  Eai  noi  o/ 1/ nnp.**— This  Injunction  is  understood,  like  some  others,  to  be  intended  to  create  a  marked 
distinction  between  this  obserronce  and  those  connected  with  idolatrous  worship.  The  ancient  heathens  in  their 
idolatrous  feasts  and  sacrifices,  particularly  those  of  the  Grecian  Bacchus — ^which  feasts  had  their  orig^al  in  Egypt, 
Bacchus  himself  being  merely  an  adaptation  of  the  Egyptian  Osiris—tore  the  victims  in  nieces,  and  ate  the  raw  and 
palpitating  limbs.  Thus  the  injunction  mar  have  had  a  specific  allusion.  But  we  should  also  view  it  in  connexion 
.with  the  strong  interdiction,  equally  in  the  patriarchal  times,  under  the  law,  and  in  the  New  Testament,  of  raw  or 
bloody  animal  tood.  The  frequency  of  the  injunction  would  sufficiently  indicate,  that  the  forbidden  practice  was  not 
uncommon,  however  strange  and  revolting  it  may  seem  to  us.  That  savages  do  this  every  one  knows ;  but  it  may 
not  be  se  well  luiown,  that  the  practice  still  exists  in  or  near  the  countries  which  formed  the  scene  of  tiie  Bible 
history*  Borckhardt  says : — "  Throughout  the  desert,  when  a  sheep  or  goat  is  killed,  the  persons  present  often  eat  the 
Uver  and  kidney  raw,  adding  to  it  a  little  salt.  Some  Arabs  of  Yemen  are  said  to  eat  raw,  not  only  those  parts,  but 
likewise  whole  slices  of  flesh ;  thus  reseoibling  the  Abyssinians  and  the  Druses  of  Lebanon,  who  frequently  mdulge  in 
row  meat,  the  latter  to  my  certain  knowledge.** 

1 1. ''  0iih  yowr  loms  ^i^i."— That  is,  as  persons  prepared  for  a  journey.  The  inhabitants  of  the  East  usually  wear 
long  and  loose  dresses,  which,  however  convenient  in  postures  of  ease  and  repose,  would  form  a  serious  obstruction  in 
wauong  or  in  any  laborious  exertion,  were  not  Ibme  expedients  resorted  to,  such  as  those  which  we  find  noticed  in 
Scripture.  Thus  the  Persians  and  Turks  when  joumeymg  on  horseback  tuck  their  skirts  into  a  large  pair  of  trousers, 
as  the  poorer  sort  also  do  when  travelling  on  foot  But  the  usages  of  the  Arabs,  who  do  not  generally^  use  trousers,  ik 
more  analogous  to  the  practice  described  in  the  Bible  by  "  girding  up  the  loins."  It  consists  m  drawmg  up  the  skirts 
of  the  vest  and  fastemng  them  to  the  girdle,  so  as  to  leave  the  leg  and  knee  imembarrassed  when  in  motion.  An 
Arab's  dress  consists  generally  of  a  coarse  shirt  and  a  woollen  mantle.  The  shirt,  which  is  very  wide  and  loose,  is 
compressed  about  the  waist  by  a  strong  girdle  generally  of  leather,  the  cloak  being  worn  loose  on  ordinary  occasions. 
But  in  journeying  or  other  exertion,  the  cloak  also  is  usually  confined  by  a  girdle  to  which  the  skirts  are  drawn  up 
and  fastened.  When  manual  exertion  is  required,  the  long  hans:ing  sleeves  of  the  shirt  are  also  disposed  of  by  the 
ends  of  both  beins  tied  together  and  thrown  over  the  neck,  the  sleeves  themselves  being  at  the  same  time  tucked  high 
up  the  arm.  A  uiort  passage  from  '  Antar,'  describing  Jeerah*s  preparation  for  attacking  a  lion,  will  be  found  to 
illustrate  this  and  several  other  passages  of  Scripture :  *'  He  threw  away  his  armour  and  corslet,  till  he  remained  in 
his  plain  clothes  with  short  sleeves :  he  tucked  tnese  up  to  his  shoulder,  and  twisting  his  skirts  round  his  girdle,  he 
unsheathed  his  broad  sword,  and  brandished  it  in  his  hand,  and  stalked  away  towards  the  lion.*' — Vol.  iv.  246. 

"  SKoet  on  if<nir/^et,'*--{See  the  note  on  chap.  iii.  5.)  This  was  another  circumstance  of  preparation  for  a  journey. 
At  the  vresent  time  Orientals  do  not,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  eat  with  their  shoes  or  sandals  on  their  feet ;  nor 
indeed  ao  thev  wear  them  indoors  at  all.  ^  This  arises  not  only  from  the  ceremonial  politeness  connected  with  the  act 
of  sitting  unshod ;  but  from  the  fear  of  soiling  the  fine  carpets  with  which  their  rooms  are  covered.  Besides,  as  they 
sit  on  the  ground  cross-legged,  or  on  their  heels,  shoes  or  sandals  on  their  feet  would  be  inconvenient.  To  eat 
therefbre  with  sandalled  or  shod  feet  is  as  decided  a  mark  of  preparation  for  a  journey  as  could  well  be  indicated.  But 
perhaps  a  still  better  illustration  is  derived  from  the  fact,  that  the  ancient  Egyptians,  like  the  modem  Arabs,  did  not 
ordinarily  wear  either  shoes  or  sandals.  In  their  sculptures  and  painting  veiy  few  figures  occur  with  sandalled  feet ; 
and  as  we  may  presume,  that  in  the  course  of  215  years  the  Israelites  had  adopted  this  and  other  customs  of  the 
Egjrptions,  we  may  understand  that  (except  by  the  pnests)  sandals  were  only  used  during  journeys,  which  would 
render  their  eating  the  passover  with  sandalled  feet,  a  still  stronger  mark  of  preparation  tnan  even  the  prevbus 
alternative. 

15.  '^  Put  awoif  Uaotn  out  of  your  houtct/* — Tbis  was  probably  to  commemorate  the  fact  that  the  Israelites  left  Egvpt 
in  such  haste  that  they  had  no  opportunity  to  leaven  their  dough  (verse  39),  and  were  consequentlv  obliged,  in  the  nrst 
instance,  to  eat  unleavened  cakes  (see  Dent  xvi.  3).  The  present  injunction  is  even  now  attended  to  by  modem  Jews 
with  the  most  scrapulous  precision.  The  master  of  the  family  searches  every  corner  of  the  house  with  a  candle,  lest 
any  crumb  of  leavened  bread  should  remain,  and  whatever  is  found  is  committed  to  the  fire ;  and  after  all,  apprehending 
that  some  may  still  remain,  he  prays  to  Qod  that,  if  any  leaven  be  still  in  his  house,  it  may  become  like  the  dust  of  the 
ground.  Extraordinary  precautions  are  abo  used  in  preparing  the  unleavened  bread,  lest  there  should  be  any  thing  like 
leaven  mixed  with  it,  or  any  kind  of  fermentation  should  take  place  in  it.  (See  Jenning^  *  Jewish  Antiquities.*)  These 
particulars  will  be  fotmd  to  give  more  than  common  point  to  the  text  of  1  Ck>r,  v*  7, 8»  The  exclusion  of  leaven  fox 
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•even  or  eight  days  Qughti  M  ^umer  ohtarref,  be  attended  vith  lome  inconvenience  in  Great  Britain,  but  none  at  al) 
in  Palestine.  The  usual  leaven  in  the  East  it  dough  kept  till  it  becomes  sour,  and  which  is  kept  from  one  day  tu 
another  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  leaven  in  readiness.  Thus,  if  there  should  be  no  leaven  in  all  the  country  for  any 
length  of  time,  as  mndi  as  might  m  required  could  easily  be  produced  in  twenty-four  hours.  Sour  dough,  however,  if 
not  exclusively  used  for  leaven  in  the  East,  the  lees  of  wme  being  in  some  parts  employed  as  yeast. 

22.  '^Hytiop'*  01DM  fsoft).— The  hyssop  of  the  Sacred 
Scriptures  has  opened  a  wide  field  for  conjecture,  but  in  no 
instance  has  any  plant  been  suggested  that  at  the  same  time 
had  a  suiBcient  length  of  stem  to  answer  the  purpose  of  a 
wand  or  pole,  and  such  detergent  or  cleansing  properties,  as 
to  render  it  a  fit  emblem  for  purification.  Our  wood-cut  ro- 
represents  ashrub  remarkable  in  both  these  respects,  which 
is  the  Phjfioiaeca  decandra*  We  do  not  indeea  assert  that 
this  was  the  individual  species  in  question,  but  we  have  no 
doubt  in  our  own  minds  that  the  hyssop  belonged  to  this 
genuf.  The  length  and  straightness  or  the  stem  form  a 
characteristic  of  uie  several  kinds  of  Phftoianea  with  which 
we  are  acquainted,  affording  an  obvious  reason  why  the 
Roman  soldier  placed  a  sponge  filled  with  vinegar  upon 
hyssop,  in  order  to  raise  it  to  the  lips  of  the  Saviour 
(John  xix.  29).  The  Pkjfiolacca  deeandra^  and  other  spe- 
cies of  the  genus,  contain  an  enormous  quantity  of  potash, 
so  that  a  hundred  pounds  of  its  ashes  afford  forty-two 
poun48  of  pure  caustic  alkali ;  hence  we  obtain  a  striking 
illustration  of  that  expression  used  in  Psalm  IL,  "  Purge 
me  with  hyssop,  and  I  shall  be  clean," — if  we  suppose  that 
a  shrub  of  this  kind  was  meant.  The  only  doubt  that 
hanffs  about  the  supposition  is  the  North  Ainerican  origin 
of  the  Phytolacca  decandra ;  but  others  are  found  in  uie 
old  continent,  near  Aleppo,  and  in  Abyssinia,  which  may, 
though  not  hitherto  submitted  to  a  chemical  analysM, 
have  answered  the  same  purpose  equally  welL  TIHule 
travelling  in  Mexico  we  met  with  an  old  man  who  told 
us  that  a  kind  of  Phytolaoca,  which  was  grovring  near  a 
cottage,  was  formerly  used  by  the  Indian  females  instead 
of  soap,  such  was  the  detergent  nature  of  the  foliage. 
This  unexpected  piece  of  information  led  us  to  think  that 
the  hyssop  of  Scripture  must  have  been  allied  to  this 
American  plant,  or  dmgoranf  in  structure  as  well  as  in 
property.  The  Phytolacca  belongs  to  the  familv  CK^fio- 
podem,  of  which  the  barilla  plant  forms  a  part,  but  it  is 
unlike  the  rest  of  its  conquers  in  the  exceeding  beaub^ 
of  its  flowers,  and  the  hemes  by  which  they  are  succeeded. 
These  flowers  are  generally  of  a  fresh  and  lively  pink, 
disposed  in  elegant  racemes  or  clusters ;  the  berries  are 
compoimded  of  a  circle  of  carpella  or  minute  fruits,  closely 
ioined  together,  and  affbrd  a  blooming  dye.  The  leaves  are  generally  smooth,  and  neatly  shaped;  and  the  stem  is 
long,  smooth,  and  wand-like.  In  short,  there  is  a  peculiar  grace  m  every  part  of  tiie  plant,  which,  in  the  case  of 
decandra,  renders  it  a  great  favourite  in  the  garden.  There  exists  a  great  similarity  between  the  several  species  of  the 
Phytolacca,  so  that  an  acquaintance  wiih  one  species  sng^sts  a  correct  idea  of  the  whole ;  for  this  reason  the  reader  is 

E resented  with  a  figure  of  decandra  as  an  average  specimen.  Two  or  three  species  are  found  in  Oahu,  Sandwich 
ilands,  which  have  the  stem  of  an  extraordinary  length,  and  which,  from  its  weakness,  lies  extended  upon  the 
vegetation  around ;  and  here  and  there  supports  a  cluster  of  lovely  flowers,  to  beautify  the  wild  waste  amidst  the 
mountains. 

34.  "  Kneading  troughs.^Some  other  term  ought  perhaps  to  be  employed  to  preclude  the  apparent  difficulty  which 
results  from  the  natural  habit  of  identifying  oriental  utensils  with  our  own,  when  the  same  name  is  given  to  both.  To 
understand  the  passas^e,  we  should  perhaps  refer  to  the  existing  usages  amouff  the  Arabs  who  encamp  in,  or  traverse, 
the  very  desert  tnrough  which  the  sons  of  Israel  are  now  about  to  pass ;  and  Qien  we  shall  find  that  the  only  utensils 
of  analogous  use,  whether  for  kneading  or  for  carrying  dough,  are  such  as  the  Israelites  would  naturally  take  with 
them,  and  which  they  could  conveniently  take  as  a  personal  burden.  The  ^  kneading  troughs"  of  the  Arabs  are  pro- 
perly described  by  Shaw,  as  small  wooden  bowls,  which  not  only  serve  for  kneadine  their  bread,  but  for  serving  up 
meat  and  other  uses  for  which  a  dish  is  required.  The  Arabs  have  few  domestic  utensus,  and  mi^e  one  serve  many  pur- 
poses, and  this  is  one  of  the  most  generafly  useful  which  they  possess.  However,  as  the  Israelites  are  represented  as 
carrying  dou^h  in  their  vessels,  this  directs  our  attention  to  another  Arabian  utensil,  which  has  equal,  if  not  stronger, 
claims  to  be  identified  with  that  to  which  the  text  refers.  The  Arabs  use,  on  their  journeys,  for  a  table-cloth,  or  rather 
table,  a  circular  piece  of  leather,  the  margin  of  which  is  furnished  with  rings,  by  a  strinf  or  chain  run  through  which 
it  can,  when  necessary,  be  drawn  up  into  a  bag.  This  bag  they  sometimes  carry  full  of  oread,  and  when  their  meal  is 
over,  tie  it  up  again  with  what  is  leit.  Dr.  Boothroyd  prefers  this  last  utensil,  and  reads  the  text  thus : — **  The  people 
of  Israel  then  took  their  dough  before  it  was  leavened,  in  their  dough-bags,  wrapped  up  in  their  clothes,  upon  their 
Moulders."  But  he  has  here  been  misled  by  an  inference  of  Harmer,  which  he  seems  to  state  as  part  of  Pococke*s 
text,  but  where  it  is  not  to  be  fotud.  Neither  Pococke  nor  Niebuhr  say  anything  about  *'  dough  ; "  nor  are  the 
utensils  '< dough-bags."  The  Arabs  do  not  carry  dough  at  all;  but  if,  when  their  dough  happened  to  be  kneaded, 
they  were  euadenl^  obliged  to  decamp,  they  would  naturally  carry  it  away  either  in  the  kneading-bowl  or  in  the 
leauiem  bag  in  which  they  usually  carry  their  bread.  The  text,  as  we  understand  it,  merely  indicates  an  expedient 
to  wUch  their  haste  oUiged  them  to  resort,  and  not  that  the  utensil  in  question  was  now  appued  to  its  customary  use* 
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37.  ^  SMeMlft."— Thif  word  signifies  ^«  tents,*  or  '^  booths  ;**  and  probably  nothing  more  is  intended  by  it  than  a  spot  where 
caiarans  were  accustomed  to  encamp ;  or  which  obtained  its  name  from  their  encampment  there  on  the  present  occasion. 
It  will  be  observed  Uiat  the  Israelites  took  their  departure  from  **  Bameses ;"  but  whether  the  name  denotes  in  this  instance 
the  land  of  Goshen,  which  is  also  called  the  land  of  Rameses.  or  a  town  in  that  land,  or  elsewhere,  is  by  no  means  clear. 
Neither  can  the  position  of  Succoth  be  fixed  with  exactness.  However,  as  the  intention  of  Moses  was  undoubtedly  to 
proceed  not  inunediately  towards  Palestine,  but  into  the  desert  of  Sinai,  his  course  was  probably  nearly  that  which  is  now 
taken  by  the  pilnim  caravans  from  Cairo  to  Mecca,  which  is  not  due  east,  but  first  by  north-east  and  then  by  east,  in 
order  to  round  Sie  ''  Arabian  mountain  **  of  Herodotus,  which  shuts  in  the  valley  of  the  Nile  on  the  east,  and  which 
sinks  into  the  plain  in  the  north,  at  a  line  nearly  parallel  with  the  point  of  the  Delta.  On  this  route,  at  the  distance  of 
about  twelve  miles  N.N.E.  from  the  present  dairo,  occurs  a  place  which  is  very  convenient  for  an  encampment,  and 
where  the  great  pilgrim  caravan  from  Cairo  to  Mecca  awaits  the  arrival  of  the  western  pilgrims  previous  to  its  final 
ileparture,  and  where  it  breaks  up  on  its  return.  This  is,  with  eood  probability,  thought  to  he  the  Succoth  of  the  text. 
At  this  place  there  is  a  rather  large  lake,  called  Birket-el-Ha^  (Pilgrims'  Pool),  which  receives  its  waters  from  the 
Nile ;  and  near  which  there  are  several  small  village ;  and  some  that  are  larger,  with  cotmtry-houses  and  date-planta- 
tions belonging  to  the  principal  inhabitants  of  Cairo.  Niebuhr  went  to  inspect  the  encampment  at  this  place  in  May, 
1762,  two  <uys  before  tne  caravan  departed,  and  took  the  plan  from  which  the  one  we  ofier  is  copied.  Niebuhr  remarks 
on  its  disorderly  arrangement ;  but  this  is  usual  at  a  mere  rendexvous,  and  will  perhaps  all  the  better  enable  the  reader 
to  obtain  an  idea  of  the  early  encampments  of  the  Israelites  before  that  regular  order  was  established  which  we  find 
detailed  in  Numb.  iL  Niebuhr  says  that  every  one  encamped  just  as  he  saw  proper.  Something  like  an  orderly 
arrangement  only  appeared  in  that  part  of  the  camp  occupied  by  the  Emir  Hadj,  or  chief  of  the  caravan,  who  had 
severu  tents  for  himself  and  his  people.  The  following  will  explain  the  details,  as  indicated  by  letters  in  the  cut. 
a  the  tents  of  the  emir — the  small  one  among  which  is  destined  to  contain  the  mahmai,  or  silken  pavilion,  containing 
the  Koran  and  presents  for  the  Kaaba  at  Mecca:  b  the  lodge  which  iht  emir  occupies  during  the  day ;  there  were 
three  small  cannon  before  it,  and  four  more  at  o:  dd  the  tents  of  the  sutlers :  e  a  small  village :  ///  country-houses. 
The  straight  lines  throughout  represent  the  cords  stretched  out  and  fastened  to  pins  diiren  into  the  groond,  to  whid& 
the  horses  and  camels  are  tied  in  all  oriental  encampments* 


r^ 


^o^^ 


FhAx  or  1SS  Ihsvosmoii  ov  tbb  Mboca  Cabavan  at  Piuuums*  Fool.    From  Nubuur. 

There  are  some  writers  who  place  Bameses  not  at  all  near  the  Nile,  but  in  the  east  of  the  desert  of  Sues,  about  thirty 
miles  due  north  of  the  gulf  of  that  name ;  giving,  consequently,  a  southerly  direction  to  the  whole  march  from  thence 
to  the  Bed  Sea.  A  corresponding  position  is  of  course  given  to  Succoth.  However,  we  are  unable  to  understand  how  the 
distance  of  this  Bameses,  of  about  eighty  miles  from  the  Nile,  is  compatible  with  the  fact  of  its  being  the  first  point  from 
which  the  Israelites  started  on  quitting  the  neighbourhood  of  that  river.  Perhaps  this  has  arisen  from  the  desire  to 
shorten  the  distance  between  Succoth  and  Etham ;  for  if  the  former  was  near  the  Nile,  and  the  latter  near  the  Bed  Sea, 
the  distance  is  a  good  three  days'  journey.  But  we  do  not  see  the  necessity,  as  some  do»  for  inferring— because  it 
is  said  ''they  took  their  journey  from  Succoth  and  encamped  in  Etham**  (xiiL  20),^that  they  perfoimed  ui  «m 
dap  the  distance  between  the  two  places.  Indeed,  there  is  good  indirect  evidence  that  the  distance  was  really  three 
day^  jonmey,  and  that  thzee  days  wen  taken  to  pexfonnit;  and  we  the  nther  woudsr  that  this  fact  has  escaped  ths 


imey,  I 
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notice  of  those  who  hare  written  on  the  sabject,  because  it  helps  to  illustrate  the  extraordinary  move  which  was  made 
from  Etham.    (See  the  note  on  chap.  xiv.  2.) 


BiRxxT  EL  Ham,  or  PkLGBivs'  Pool  (Sucooth  ?% 

"About  nx  hundred  thouiond/* — We  learn,  from  Numbers,  chap,  i.,  that  the  statement  of  males,  exclusive  of 
women  and  children,  applies  to  males  above  twenty  years  of  age.  Now  Mr.  Bickman,  in  the  '  Introduction  to  the 
Population  Returns,'  shows  that  the  number  of  males  above  twenty  years  of  age  is,  as  nearly  as  possible,  one  half  that 
of  the  total  number  of  males ;  the  whole  male  population  of  Israel  would  then,  on  this  principle,  amount  to  1,200,000 ; 
and  if  we  add  an  equal  number  for  females,  the  entire  male  and  female  population  of  the  Hebrew  nation,  at  the  time  of 
the  exodus,  will  not  be  less  than  2,400,000.  The  only  reduction  of  which  tms  number  seems  susceptible  residts  from  the 
conclusion  that  mankind  were  at  that  period  longer  lived  than  at  present ;  which  enables  us  to  conjecture  that  the 
males  above  twenty  considerably  exceeded  those  under  that  age.  But  if  we  make  a  large  allowance  on  this  account, 
it  can  scarcely  be  supposed  that  the  total  number  fall  much  short  of  two  milUons,  exclusive  of  the  '*  mixed  multitude  " 
tluLt  went  up  with  them.  This  is  certainly  a  most  extraordinary  increase,  and  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  a  reference 
to  the  purposes  of  Gk>d,  who  designed  that,  while  in  Egypt,  Uie  Hebrews  should  grow  into  a  nation.  Dt.  Boothroyd 
and  others  think  there  must  be  an  error  in  the  numbers.  It  might  be  so  understood  if  it  were  an  unconnected  text ; 
but  the  reading  here  is  supported  by  a  whole  series  of  distinct  enumeratbns  in  Numbers,  chap.  i. ;  the  sum  of  which, 
exclusive  of  the  tribe  of  Levi,  amounts  to  603,550.  This  was  at  the  commencement  of  the  second  year  from  the 
exodus,  and  exhibits  a  detailed  coincidence  which  precludes  the  idea  of  a  corruption,  whether  accidental  or  wilful,  in 
the  present  text,  unless  we  also  axe  prepared  to  admit  the  corruption  of  a  whole  series  of  numbers  in  the  census  of 
Numb,  i.,  and  also  in  that  of  Numb,  xxxvi. 

40.  ''Four  hundred  and  thirty  yean/* — This  is  not  correct;  for  their  actual  stay  did  not  exceed  215  years.  This 
must  therefore  include  the  whole  period  from  the  time  that  Abraham  entered  the  land  of  Canaan  to  the  time  of  the 
exodus  of  his  descendants  from  Egypt.  There  is,  in  fact,  an  omission  in  the  text,  which  the  Samaritan  and  Septuagint 
supply,  and  by  which  our  version  ought  to  be  corrected.  It  would  then  read  thus : — <<The  soiouming  of  the  chil£ren 
of  Israel,  and  of  their  fathers  which  they  sojourned  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  and  in  the  land  of  Egypt,  was  four  hundred 
and  thirty  years.* 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

1  The  Jhstbom  are  tancHjIed  to  God.  3  The  me- 
morial qf  the  passover  ie  commanded.  1 1  The 
^rsiUngs  of  beasts  are  9ei  apart.  17  The  Israelites 
go  out  of  Egypt,  and  carry  Joseph's  bones  with 
them.  20  TTiey  come  to  Etham.  21  Godguideth 
them  byapiUar  qfa  cloudy  and  a  pillar  of  fire. 

And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses,  saying,. 


2  *  Sanctify  unto  me  all  the  firstborn, 
whatsoever  openeth  the  womb  among  the 
children  of  Israel,  both  of  man  and  of  ^ast : 
it  is  mine. 

3  f^And  Moses  said  unto  the  people. 
Remember  this  day,  in  which  ye  came  out 
from  Egypt,  out  of  the  house  of  'bondage ; 
for  by  strength  of  hand  the  Lord  brought 
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?rou  out  from  this  place:  tbere  shall  no 
eavened  bread  be  eaten. 

4  This  day  came  ye  out  in  the  month 
Abib. 

5  ^  And  it  shall  be  when  the  Lord  shall 
bring  thee  into  the  land  of  the  Canaanites, 
and  the  Hittites,  and  the  Amorites,  and  the 
Hivites,  and  the  Jebusites,  which  he  sware 
unto  thy  fathets  to  give  thee,  a  land  flowing 
with  milk  and  honey^  that  thou  shalt  keep 
this  sendee  in  this  month. 

6  Seven  days  thou  shalt  eat  unleavened 
breads  and  in  the  seventh  day  shall  be  a 
feast  to  the  Lord. 

7  Unleavened  bread  shall  be  eaten  seven 
days ;  and  thete  shall  no  leavened  bread  be 
seen  with  thee,  neither  shall  th^te  be  teaVeti 
seen  with  thee  in  all  thy  quarters. 

8  ^  And  thbtl  bhalt  shew  thy  son  in  that 
day,  saying.  This  is  done  because  of  that 
which  tne  LoRD  did  unto  me  when  I  came 
forth  bUl  of  itetirypt 

9  And  It  fthrtli  be  for  a  sign  unto  Ihee 
upon  thltie  hfttidj  Atid  for  a  memorial  be- 
tween thine  eyesj  that  the  Lont>*s  law  may 
be  in  thy  mouth:  for  with  a  strong  hAhd 
hath  the  Lord  brought  thee  out  of  Egypt 

10  Thou  shalt  therefore  keep  this  ordi- 
nance in  his  season  from  year  to  year. 

11^  And  it  shall  be  when  the  Lord  shall 
bring  thee  into  the  land  of  the  Canaanites^ 
as  he  sware  unto  thee  and  to  thy  ftithers^ 
and  shall  give  it  thee^ 

12  ^That  thou  shalt  ^set  a^art  unto  the 
Lord  all  that  openeth  the  matnx,  and  every 
firstling  that  cometh  of  a  beast  which  thou 
hast ;  the  males  shall  be  the  Lord's. 

13  And  every  firstling  of  an  ass  thou 
shalt  redeem  with  a  'lamb ;  and  if  thou  wilt 
not  redeem  it,  then  thou  shalt  break  his 
neck :  and  all  the  firstborn  of  man  among 
thy  children  shalt  thou  redeem. 


14  %  And  it  shall  be  when  thy  son  asketh 
thee  'in  time  to  come,  saying.  What  is 
this?  that  thou  shalt  say  unto  him.  By 
strength  of  hand  the  Lord  brought  us  out 
from  Egypt,  from  the  house  of  bondage  : 

15  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  Pharaoh 
would  hardly  let  us  so,  that  the  Lord  slew 
all  the  firstborn  in  me  land  of  Egypt,  both 
the  firstborn  of  man,  and  the  firstborn  of 
beast :  therefore  I  sacrifice  to  the  Lord  all 
that  openeth  the  matrix,  being  males ;  but 
all  the  firstborn  of  my  children  I  redeem. 

16  And  it  shall  be  for  a  token  upon  thine 
hand,  and  for  frontlets  between  thine  eyes  : 
for  by  sttength  of  hand  the  LoRb  brought 
tis  forth  but  bf  Egypt. 

17  %  And  it  came  to  pAsSi  when  Pharaoh 
had  let  the  people  go,  that  God  led  them 
not  through  the  way  of  the  land  of  the  Phi- 
listines, although  that  trat  neat;  for  God 
said.  Lest  peradventure  the  people  repent 
when  they  see  war,  and  they  return  to 
Egypt: 

IS  But  God  led  the  people  about,  through 
ih^  way  of  the  wilderness  of  the  Red  sea : 
and  the  children  of  Israel  went  up  Tiar- 
nessed  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt 

19  And  Moses  took  the  bones  of  Joseph 
with  him:  for  he  had  straitly  sworn  tne 
children  of  Israel,  saying,  *God  will  surely 
visit  you ;  and  ye  shall  carry  up  my  bones 
away  hence  with  you. 

20  %  And  'they  took  their  journey  from 
Succotn,  and  encamped  in  Etham,  m  the 
edffe  of  the  wilderness. 

21  And  *®the  Lord  went  before  them  by 
day  in  a  pillar  of  a  cloud,  to  lead  them  the 
way ;  and  by  night  in  a  pillar  of  fire,  to  give 
them  liffht ;  to  go  by  day  and  night : 

22  He  took  not  away  the  pular  of  the 
cloud  by  day,  nor  the  pillar  of  fire  by  night, 
from  before  the  people. 


*  Chap.  S9. 99,  and  84. 10.    Bf«k.44.30.       ^  Ueh,  eamu  to  pass  over,       *  Or,  hid.       *  Heh,  to  nunrow.       7  0T,hyjheina 
<OeiL50.S5.   Josh. 84. 8S.       •Nam. 88. 6.        » Num.  14. 14.    Deut.1.33.    Neh.  9. 19.    Psal.78.14.    1  Cor.  10.1. 


rank. 


17.  '*  QodUd  them  not  thromh  the  way  of  the  land  of  the  Phifittinety  although  that  was  near/*  &c. — Palestine  being  th« 
point  to  which  this  journey  ultimately  tended,  we  see  at  the  outset  a  departure  from  the  regular  track ;  the  reason  for 
this  proceeding  is  here  assi^ed.  On  leaving  £g3rpt,  the  obvious  alternatives  were,  after  crossing  the  isthmus  of  Suez, 
either  to  take  a  course  norUi-east  to  Palestine,  or  south-east  into  the  desert.  Kach  course  had  its  peculiar  difficulties ; 
and  Mr.  Faber,  in  his  '  HorsB  Mosaicas/  ably  contends  that,  in  this  and  other  instances,  the  course  actually  taken  by 
Closes  sufficiently  manifests  that  he  was  no  self-appointed  lawgiver,  but,  as  he  himself  declares,  was  acting  under 
divine  direction  and  control.  He  was  at  the  head  of  600,000  men,  besides  women  and  children.  But  this  immense 
host  was  merely  an  undisciplined  crowd,  dispirited  by  bondage,  and  utterlir  unfit  for  war;  while  the  southern  and 
nearest  portion  of  the  country  to  which  their  expedition  tended  was  already  occupied  by  the  Philistines,  a  distin- 
guished militanr  people,  allied  to  those  very  Pali,  or  shepherds,  who  had  so  long  oppressed  them  in  Egjrpt  Neither 
they  nor  the  other  tnbes  that  occupied  the  country  could  be  expected  to  resign  their  domains  without  a  struggle,  and 
an  immediate  war  must  therefore  have  been  the  result  of  a  direct  march  upon  the  promised  land.  But  bad  as 
alternative  was,  the  other  could  scarcely,  in  mere  human  prudence,  have  been  deemed  preferable.  Moses,  who  had  so 
long  fed  the  flocks  of  Jethro  in  the  desert,  must  have  been  well  aware  that  it  affi>rded  no  resources  for  the  subsistence 
even  for  a  few  weeks  of  the  vast  host  he  was  leading  thither.  His  alternatives  seem  therefore  to  be,  on  the  one  hand* 
War  without  any  reasonable  prospect  of  success ;  and  on  the  other,  starvation  in  the  desert.  We,  upon  the  whole,  ^uitd 
agrae  with  Bfr.  rabei  in  thinJoDg  that,  bad  m  iJM  prospect  was,  <<  a  politiciaii  would  have  preferred  fighting  to  starvmg: 
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thcmgh  it  is  altogether  ineompieheiitible)  on  any  lumuui  principles  of  sctiony  heir  Moeei  conld  hare  enieitained  sueh  a 
project  as  that  ofconductiiig  the  Israelites  oat  of  Egypt  without  previonalj  well  considering  whither  he  would  lead  them.** 

18.  **  T%e  Red  tra."— We  hare  already  explained  What  relates  to  this  name  of  the  Arabian  Gulf;  and  this  seems 
the  proper  place  to  stato  a  few  particulars  concerning  the  eulf  itself.  It  occupies  a  basin^  in  general  deep  and  rocky, 
and  extends  about  1160  tnUes  in  length,  from  north  to  souui>  with  a  mean  breadth  which  may  be  stated  at  120  miles. 
Throughout  this  great  extent  it  does  not  receive  the  waters  of  a  single  rivet.  The  western  coast  is  of  a  bolder  character, 
and  has  a  ^ater  depth  of  water  than  the  eastern.  The  gulf  abounds  in  sunken  tocks,  sand-banks,  and  small  islands, 
together  with  numerous  coral-reefs,  which  in  some  places  rise  above  the  water  to  the  height  of  ten  fathoms.  The 
bottom  is  covered  abimdantly  with  the  same  substance,  as  well  as  with  marine  plants,  which  m  calm  weather  give  that 
appearance  of  subiiiarine  foreste  and  verdant  meadows  to  which  the  sea  nrobably  owes  its  Hebrew  name  of  Yam  Suph 
([see  note  on  chan.  iL  3),  as  well  as  its  present  Arab  name  of  Bahr  Sour.  Burckhardt  observes,  that  the  coral  is  led 
in  the  inlet  of  Akaba,  and  white  in  that  of  Suet.  The  remarkably  beautiful  appearance  which  this  sea  exhibits  has 
attracted  notice  in  all  ages ;  and  among  its  other  characteristics,  the  far  more  than  ordinary  phosphorescence  of  its  waters 
has  been  mentioned  with  pectdiar  adnuration.  The  width  of  the  gulf  contracts  towards  its  extremities,  and  at  ite  mouth 
is  considerably  narrower  tnan  in  any  other  part.  The  strait  of  6ab-el-Mandeb  is  there  formed,  and  does  not  exceed 
fourteen  miles  in  breadth ;  beside  wfdch  it  is  divided,  at  the  distance  of  three  miles  from  the  Arabian  shore,  by  the 
island  of  Perim.  The  high  land  of  Africa  and  the  peak  of  Azab  give  a  remarkably  bold  appearance  to  the  shore  in 
this  part  At  its  northern  extremity  the  Red  Sea  separates  into  two  minor  gulfs  or  inlets,  which  inclose  between  them 
the  peninsula  of  SinaL  The  easternmost  of  these  is  that  of  Akaba  or  Allah,  called  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans  iElanites ; 
this  is  only  about  half  the  extent  of  the  other,  and  is  rendered  very  dangerous  by  shoals  and  coral-reefs.  The  western- 
most gulf  is  called  the  gulf  of  Suez,  anciently,  Heeropolites :  the  ancient  and  modern  names  of  both  inlets  being 
from  towns  that  formerly  did,  or  do  now,  stand  at  their  extremities.  It  is  the  latter,  the  western  gulf,  which  was  crossed  by 
the  Hebrews.  It  is  about  160  miles  in  length,  with  a  mean  breadth  of  about  thirty  miles,  narrowing  very  much  at  its 
northern  extremity.  The  mean  depth  of  its  water  is  frona  nine  to  fourteen  fathoms,  with  a  sandy  bottom ;  and  it  is  of 
much  safer  navigation  than  the  other.  There  are  many  indications  which  place  it  beyond  a  dolibt  that  the  Arabian 
Gulf  was  formeny  much  more  extensive  and  deeper  than  at  present  One  of  the  most  certain  proofs  of  this  is,  that 
cities,  which  were  foiteerly  mentioned  as  sea-ports,  are  now  considerably  inland.  This  is  particularly  the  case  in 
the  Gidf  of  Sues,  where  the  shore  is  unusually  low.  That  the  sea  formerly  extended  more  northward  than  an  present^ 
there  is  much  reason  to  conclude,  not  only  from  the  marine  appearances  of  the  now  dry  soil,  but  from  this  fact,  among 
others,  that  Kolsoum,  which  was  formerly  a  port,  b  now  three-quarters  of  a  mile  inland.  There  is  certainly  nothing  in 
the  appearance  of  the  soil  about  the  isthmus  of  Sues  to  discountenance  the  hypothesis  that  the  Red  Sea  was  formerly 
no  other  than  a  strait  uniting  the  Mediterranean  with  the  Indian  Ocean ;  and  tnat  the  isthmus  which  is  now  interposed 
between  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Mediterranean  was  formed  by  drifU  of  sand  from  the  adjoining  deserts.  This,  however, 
is  an  hypothesis :  but  there  is  nothing  hypothetical  in  the  stetement  thai  the  gulf  once  extended  more  to  the  north 
than  at  present ;  and  this  fact  is  of  importance,  because  it  enables  us  to  see  that  nothing  less  than  a  miraculous  inter- 
position of  the  Divine  Power  could  have  enabled  the  Israelites  to  cross  the  ba]r  even  at  the  highest  of  the  points  which 
has  been  selected  by  those  who  perhaps  were  influenced  by  the  wish  to  diminish  the  force  of  the  miracle,  or  to  account 
for  it  on  natural  principles. 

20.  **  Eiham/* — tt  is  impossible  to  determine  further  concerning  this  station  than  that  it  was  somewhere  at  or  near 
the  northern  extremify  of  the  Gulf  of  Suet,  because  we  find  that  the  next  move  is  to  hmt,  and  encamp  on  the  western 
coast  of  the  gul£  Every  thing,  as  to  the  site  of  Etham,  therefore  depends  on  the  limit  at  which  the  waters  then  ter- 
minated. It  is  commonly  pUced  at  Adjeroud,  the  third  stage  of  the  pilgrim  caravan,  where  there  is  a  poor  village 
with  a  copious  well  of  bitter  water,  and  an  ancient  fortress  garrisoned  by  Bgyptian  troops.  But  if,  with  Lord 
Valentia,  we  conclude  that  the  inlet  then  extended  to  the  salt  marsh,  between  twenty  and  thirty  miles  more  to  the 
north  than  at  present,  Etham  must  correspondingly  have  been  considerably  more  northward  than  tne  present  Adjeroud. 
The  fact  is,  that  the  absence  of  determinate  pointe,  with  the  changes  of  name  and  the  alterations  which  have  taken 
place  in  the  gulf  itself,  concur  so  much  to  perplex  the  settiement  of  particular  points  in  this  part  of  the  journey,  that 
we  do  not  feel  authorised  to  speak  so  positivel)^  as  most  writers  have  done  in  favour  of  their  own  particular  views.  We 
do  not  feel  that  We  have  any  very  deaded  opinion  as  to  any  of  the  stetions  previous  to  the  passage  of  the  Red  Sea, 
or  concerning  the  point  at  which  that  passage  took  place,  for  the  whole  matter  seems  to  us  intimateljr  connected  with 
the  question  SS  to  the  extent  to  which  the  gulf  encroached,  at  this  early  period,  on  what  is  now  the  isthmus  of  Suez. 
It  is  right  to  dbilrye)  that  those  who  differ  as  to  the  situation  of  Rameses  and  Succoth  concuc  in  placing  Etham  near 
Adjerouil;    CSfci  the  note  on  verse  1 7.) 

To  esiimm  U«  lUj^OHatitHA  Of  the  move  from  this  place,  let  it  be  recollected  that  the  petitimi  of  the  Israelites  was  to 
go  '<  thHM  flOT  i{^Uh\l^  into  the  wilderness  to  offer  sacrifices."  Now  then,  the  tsraeHtes  haviiLv  arrived  at  Etham, 
some#h«n  mi  the  b\ilf  of  Sues,  are  three  days*  journey  from  the  Nile,  and  on  the  «dge  of  the  WUdeHteBS— ihat  is,  in 
or  neafr  m  UmI  Which,  according  to  the  terms  of  their  application,  was  to  fonn  the  liimt  of  their  jourheri  t'his  being 
undeittoOttv  A  ik  !fta^  to  perceive  that  whatever  move  they  made  from  Etham  would  be  regarded  as  a  decisive  indication 
of  their  tilte^t  intehtionft.  The  move  from  Etham  was  in  fact  the  crisis  of  the  undertakittg>  attd  was  obviously  so 
regarded  bv  Pttt^h^  who  had  granted  three  days*  journey :  but  who  no  sooner  heard  of  a  further  movement  than  he 
commehm  the  punuih  h  is  strange  that  writerh  should  have  deprived  the  text  of  the  benefit  of  this  illustration  by 
placing  iUttieftes  to  the  Itorth  of  the  Gulf  of  Suet,  in  order  to  shorten  the  stages ;  or  else,  retaining  Rameses  near  the 
Nile,  b)r  cn^hcludlnf  that>  encumbered  at  the  Israelites  were  with  flocks,  herds,  wome%  and  children,  they  performed 
three  dA)r«*  jOtiHiey  ita  t)he. 

Being  attiVed  al  Etham,  there  leemed  but  three  altehiatives.  Two  of  them  have  abeady  been  considered  in  the  note 
to  verse  1^ ';  akU^^he  other  was  to  perform  their  sacrifices  and  return  to  Egypt  We  may  regard  the  route  that  was 
taken  from  thift  fClte)  alettt  the  ionthem  ktoargin  of  the  isthmus  of  Sues,  whicn  is  the  common  road  to  Arabia,  instead 
of  taking  the  northed  toA^  Which  seems  to  nave  always  formed  the  route  towards  Palestine,  as  indicating  an  original 
intention  for  the  desert,  as  explained  in  the  text  and  note  to  which  we  have  just  referred.  T\na  course  was  also  calcu- 
lated to  obviate  any  suspicion  which  Pharaoh  might  have  entertained  of  their  ultimate  intention,  because  it  was  into 
the  desert  that  they  had  required  permission  to  go.  The  king  of  E^pt,  who  obvionslj  kept  a  keen  watch  upon  their 
proceedings,  appears  to  have  held  hinMelf  in  rei^ess  to  act  accordmg  to  the  intention  which  the  Israelites  at  the  end 
of  the  three  days'  ioumey  should  indicate.  Thus,  every  wa;^,  the  march  from  Etham,  whatever  direction  it  took,  was  to 
have  been  regarded  as  the  first  decisive  indication  of  the  final  mtention  of  the  Hebrew  leader.  And  what  was  this  decisive 
move  ?    It  was  neither  to  return  to  Egypt;  to  proceed  round  the  head  of  the  gulf  into  the  peninsula  of  Sinai ;  nor  to 
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■trike  off  in  s  norUi-easterly  direction  towards  Palestine— which  were  the  only  altematites  that  leemed  open  to  theni« 
But  it  was  to  take  the  step,  most  unaccountable  on  any  human  principle  of  action,  of  turning  down  southward,  so  a« 
to  ^  entangle  "  and  ''shut  themselves  in  "  between  the  mountains  and  the  western  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Suez — a  direction 
which  left  them  no  other  way  of  pursuing  their  journey  (unless  they  turned  back  aeain^  or  of  retreating,  than  by  that 
miraculous  passage  through  the  Red  Sea,  which  actually  took  place.  It  may  sately  be  affirmed,  that  neither  Moses 
nor  any  other  human  being  would  have  taken  so  strange  a  step  as  this,  acting  on  his  own^  conclusions.  Niebuhr  does 
not  think  the  Israelites  could  be  so  infatuated  as  to  suffer  themselves  to  be  brought  into  such  a  disadvantageous 
situation,  or  be  led  blindfold  by  Moses  to  their  apparent  destruction :  **  One  only  need  travel  with  a  caravan,"  he 
observes,  **  which  meets  with  the  least  obstacle,  such  as  a  small  torrent,  to  be  convmced  that  the  Orientals  do  not  let 
themselves  be  led,  like  fools,  by  their  Caravan  Bashi,"  or  leader  of  the  caravan.  He  thence  infers  that  they  actually 
did  not  go  into  this  disadvantageous  situation,  and  uses  it  as  an  argimient  against  fixing  the  passage  lower  down  than 
Sues.  To  our  minds,  however,  the  wonder  which  people  naturally  enough  feel  on  this  point  is  the  most  convincing 
evidence,  not  only  that  Moses  acted  under  the  divine  direction,  but  that  the  Israelites  believed  that  he  did  so.  They  cer- 
tainly were  not  a  people  whom  it  was  easy  to  lead,  or  who  placed  in  their  great  leader  the  confidence  to  which  he  was 
fairly  entitled  ;  and  if  the  commands  of  HIM  whose  wonders  they  had  lately  witnessed  in  Egypt  had  not  been  ouite  clear 
to  them,  th^  would  assuredly  have  murmured  and  rebelled  on  this,  as  they  did  on  other  occasions.  But  the  order  was  so 
explicit,  and  the  pillar  of  cloud  so  distinctly  marked  the  course  they  were  to  take,  that  they  even  saw  it  to  be  their  wisdom 
to  follow  the  divine  indication.  But  the  question  recurs,  why  bring  them  down  this  way,  and  make  the  passage  of  the  Red 
Sea  necessary,  when  tliey  might  so  much  more  easily  have  got  into  the  peninsula  of  Siuai  by  going  round  the  gulf— why 
ffo  out  of  their  way  to  bring  tnem  into  a  situation  of  difficulty  ?  The  answer  is  given  in  verses  3  and  4.  It  was  to  five 
Pharaoh  an  additional  inducement  to  follow  them  to  his  own  destruction,  by  his  Knowledge  of  the  advantage  which  uieir 
position  would  give  him  in  an  attack  upon  them.  The  overthrow  of  the  Egyptian  host  was  therefore  the  contemplated  result 
of  this  movement ;  and  by  this  overtiirow  not  only  did  the  Kg}'ptians  receive  their  complete  and  final  punishment,  but 
the  immediate  security  and  future  success  of  the  Israelites  were  greatly  assisted  by  it :  for  we  learn  from  many  passages 
of  Scripture,  that  the  neighbouring  tribes  and  nations  were  too  much  alarmed  and  intimidated  by  this  stupendous 
event  to  think  of  any  hostile  encounter  (the  instance  of  the  Amalekites  excepted).  The  rumour  of  this  and  the  other 
miracles  in  Egypt  contributed  much  to  facilitate  the  conquest  of  Canaan,  by  filling  the  minds  of  the  inhabitants  with 
apprehensions  which  they  might  uot  otherwise  have  entertained.  This,  in  the  next  generation,  is  forcibly  expressed 
by  a  woman  at  Jericho  to  the  Hebrew  spies :  "  As  soon  as  we  had  heard  these  things  our  hearts  did  melt,  neither  did 
there  remain  any  more  courage  in  any  man.*'  (Josh.  ii.  10,  11;  see  also,  1  Sam.  iv.  8 ;  vi.  6 ;  and  Hab.  iii.  7). 
Whatever  Pharaoh  himself  nuiy  have  thought  of  the  apparent  infatuation  of  the  Israelites  in  this  extraordinary  march, 
there  was  no  mistaking  the  intention  of  flight  which  it  indicated,  and  accordingly  the  news  is  conve^^ed  to  him  as  of 
that  import,  on  which  the  prospect  of  finally  losing  the  useful  services  of  his  late  bondmen  detenmned  Pharaoh  to 
pursue  menu 
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MOSX8  AT  THE  PaSSAUE  OF  THE   Red   SeA.— N.  PoDSSIN* 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

1  Chd  instrucieth  the  Israelites  in  their  Journey, 
5  Pharaoh  pttrsueth  after  them.  1 0  The  Israelites 
murmur.  13  Moses  com/orteth  them,  15  God 
instructeth  Moses.  1 9  The  cloud  removeth  behind 
the  camp,  21  The  Israelites  pass  through  the 
Bed  sea,  23  which  drowneth  the  Egyptians. 

And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses,  saying, 

2  Speak  unto  the  children  of  Israel,  that 
they  turn  and  encamp  before  *Pi-hahiroth, 
between  Migdol  and  the  sea,  over  against 
Baal-zephon :  before  it  shall  ye  encamp  by 
the  sea. 

3  For  Pharaoh  will  say  of  the  children  of 
Israel,  They  are  entangled  in  the  land,  the 
wilderness  hath  shut  them  in. 

4  And  I  will  harden  Pharaoh's  heart, 
that  he  shall  follow  after  them  ;  and  I  will 
be  honoured  upon  Pharaoh,  and  upon  all 
his  host ;  that  the  Egyptians  may  know  that 
I  am  the  Lord.     And  they  did  so. 

5  ^  And  it  was  told  the  king  of  Egypt 
that  tne  people  fled :  and  the  heart  of  Pha- 
raoh and  of  his  servants  was  turned  against 
the  people,  and  they  said.  Why  have  we 


done  this,  that  we  have  let  Israel  go  from 
serving  us  ? 

9  And  he  made  ready  his  chariot,  and 
took  his  people  with  him : 

7  And  he  took  six  hundred  chosen  cha- 
riots, and  all  the  chariots  of  Egypt,  and 
captains  over  every  one  of  them. 

B  And  the  Lord  hardened  the  heart 
of  Pharaoh  kinff  of  Egypt,  and  he  pur- 
sued after  the  children  of  Israel :  and  the 
children  of  Israel  went  out  with  an  high 
hand. 

9  But  the  'Egjrptians  pursued  after  them, 
all  the  horses  and  chariots  of  Pharaoh,  and 
his  horsemen,  and  his  army,  and  over- 
took them  encamping  by  the  sea,  beside 
Pi-hahiroth,  before  Baal-zephon. 

10  ^  And  when  Pharaoh  drew  nigh,  the 
children  of  Israel  lifted  up  their  eyes,  and 
behold,  the  Egyptians  marched  after  them ; 
and  they  were  sore  afraid  :  and  the  children 
of  Israel  cried  out  unto  the  Lord. 

11  And  they  said  unto  Moses,  Because 
there  were  no  graves  in  Egypt,  hast  thou 
taken  us  away  to  die  in   the  wilderness? 


^Nam.d3.7.       *JwitL%i,^,    1  Mao.  4.9. 
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wherefore  hast  thou  dealt  thus  with  us>  to 
carry  us  forth  out  of  Egypt  ? 

li  '/y  not  this  the  word  that  we  did  tell 
thee  in  Egypt,  saying,  Let  us  alone>  that 
we  may  serve  the  Egyptians  ?  For  it  had 
been  better  for  us  to  serve  the  Effyptiws, 
than  that  we  should  die  in  the  wilaemess, 

13  ^  And  Moses  said  unto  th§  pople, 
Fear  ye  not,  stand  stlUi  ftftd  9^^  t\\§  fiftW 
tion  of  the  LoRP,  wWah  he  will  shw  to  you 
to  day;  *for  the  Egypttft»»  whom  yp  have 
seen  to  day,  ye  mm  see  them  ftfffttn  no 
more  for  ever. 

14  The  Lord  shftU  fight  fe?  yWi  find  ye 
shall  hold  your  peftce, 

15  %  And  the  LoRp  said  nnto  Mm^s, 
Wherefore  criest  thou  unto  me  ?  sppftk  untp 
the  children  of  Is?aaL  thftt  they  g[o  forw^d  i 

16  But  lift  thou  UP  thy  roa,  and  stretch 
out  thine  hand  over  tne  fiefti  ftnd  divide  it  : 
and  the  children  of  Israel  shall  go  on  dry 
ground  through  the  midst  of  the  sea. 

17  And  I,  behold,  I  will  harden  the 
hearts  of  the  Egyptians,  and  they  shall 
follow  them :  and  1  will  get  me  honour  upon 
Pharaoh,  and  upon  all  his  host,  upon  his 
chariots,  and  upon  his  horsemen. 

18  And  the  Egyptians  shall  know  that  1 
can  the  Lord,  when  I  have  gotten  me  ho- 
nour upon  Pharaoh,  upon  his  chariots,  and 
upon  his  horsemen. 

19  H  And  the  angel  of  God,  which  went 
before  the  camp  of  Israel,  removed  and  went 
behind  them ;  and  the  pillar  of  the  cloud 
went  from  before  their  face,  and  stood  be- 
hind them : 

20  And  it  came  between  the  camp  of  the 
Egyptians  and  the  camp  of  Israel ;  and  it 
was  a  cloud  and  darkness  to  them,  but  it 
gave  Kght  by  night  to  these:  so  that  the 
one  came  not  near  the  other  all  the  night. 

21  And  Moses  stretched  out  his  nand 
over  the  sea ;  and  the  Lord  caused  the  sea 
to  go  back  by  a  strong  east  wind  all  that 
night,  and  made  the  sea  dry  land,  and  the 
waters  were  •  divided. 


BX0DU8.  [BXL  Uf  1. 

22  And '  the  children  of  Israel  went  into 
the  midst  of  the  sea  upon  the  dry  around : 
and  the  waters  were  a  wall  unto  mem  on 
their  right  hand,  and  on  their  left. 

23  H  And  the  Egyptians  pursued,  and 
went  in  ^fter  them  to  tne  midst  of  the  sea, 
even  all  Ph^ftoh*9  horses^  his  chariots,  and 
his  horsemenr 

24  And  it  e^me  to  pw»>  that  in  the  morn- 
ing watch  the  LoffP  looked  unto  the  host  of 
the  Egyptians  through  the  pillar  of  fire  and 
of  the  cloud,  md  trottbled  the  host  of  the 
Egyptians. 

85  And  to§k  off  thet?  chariot  wheels, 
Uhat  they  drp^o  Ihem  heavily:  so  that  the 
Egyptians  sftid.  Let  us  flee  from  the  face  of 
Isr^l;  for  the  LoBp  fighteth  for  them 
ftgainst  the  Egyptians. 

%  ^  And  the  LonP  said  unto  Moses, 
Stpptch  out  thine  hand  over  the  sea,  that 
the  waters  mftv  come  a§^ain  upon  the  Egyp- 
tians, upon  tneir  chariots,  and  upon  Uieir 
horsemen. 

27  And  Moses  stretehed  forth  his  hand 
over  the  sea,  and  the  sea  returned  to  his 
strength  when  the  morning  appeared ;  and 
the  Egyptians  fled  against  it;  and  the 
Lord  "overthrew  the  Egyptians  in  the 
midst  of  the  sea. 

28  And  the  waters  returned,  and  covered 
the  chariots,  and  the  horsemen,  and  all  the 
host  of  Pharaoh  that  came  into  the  sea 
after  them ;  there  remained  not  so  much  as 
•one  of  them. 

29  But  the  children  of  Israel  walked  upon 
dry  land  in  the  midst  of  the  sea ;  and  the 
waters  were  a  wall  unto  them  on  their  right 
hand,  and  on  their  left. 

30  Thus  the  Lord  saved  Israel  that  day 
out  of  the  hand  of  the  Egyptians;  and 
Israel  saw  the  Egyptians  dead  upon  the 
sea  shore. 

31  And  Israel  saw  that  great  *®work 
which  the  Lord  did  upon  the  Egyptians  • 
and  the  people  feared  the  Lord,  and  be- 
lieved the  Lord,  and  his  servant  Moses. 


7  Or,  oMd  made  thtm  l»  go  Mttiltf,       ^U* 


«  Josh.  4.  93.  PsaL  lU.  8.     •  PmI  78. 18.  1  Coc.  10.  UQib.  1US9. 

eb.  shook  vff.        •  PmL  106. 11.       ^o  Heb.  hoMi. 


Vene  2.  ''  Twm  tmd  encamp  before  Pi-hahtroth,  between  Migdol  and  the  tea,  over  against  BaaZ-zepkon," — There  it  not  a 
more  minute  specification  of  locality  in  the  Bible  than  that  which  the  text  affords ;  and  one  b  led  to  think  that  it  was 
thus  carefully^  pointed  out,  in  order  to  render  it  manifest  that  the  passage  could  not  there  be  effected  by  less  than  a 
miracle ;  or,  m  other  words,  to  preclude  those  attempts  to  account  for  it  on  natural  grounds  which  have  actually 
resulted  from  the  memory  of  the  spot  thus  distinctly  denoted  being  now  lost  Not  one  of  the  names  now  exists.  It 
perhaps  throws  some  light  on  the  passage  to  read  the  word  Pi-ha-hiroth  not  as  a  proper  name,  but  as  a  descriptive 
epithet.  Hirotk  means  a  valley,  a  confined  pass,  or  a  defile  among  mountains ;  pi  signines  "  mouth,"  or  "  entrance ;  ^ 
ha  is  merely  the  definita  article  the,  or  of  the :  so  that  we  may  read  the  word  Fi-hahiroth,  as  ^^  the  entrance  of  the  volley 
or  pass."  It  would  thus  denote,  as  we  may  take  it,  the  pass  or  strip  of  land  along  the  western  shore  of  the  gulf,  between 
the  mountains  which  skirt  the  sea,  and  the  sea  itself.  It  is  certain  that  they  crossed  from  the  western  to  the  eastern  shore ; 
aad  as  this  valley  between  the  mountains  and  the  sea  conunences  nearly  at  the  extremity  of  the  gulf,  the  Hebrews  must 
have  encainped  along  its ''  mouth**  or  entrance,  if  the  sea  were  nearly  then  as  it  is  now ;  and  there  the¥  would  have  been 
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effectually  **  shut  in"  between  the  mountains,  the  desert,  and  the  sea.  The  same  result  arises  if  we  read  Pi-hahiroth 
as  a  proper  name,  and  apply  it  to  the  mountains  which  confine  the  valley  0.  its  entrance,  the  present  name  of  whichy 
Addoffif  **  Deliverance/'  may  be  supposed  to  commemorate  the  passage  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  therefore  to  have  super- 
seded some  previous  name.  This  opinion  is  the  more  probable,  because  the  flanks  of  the  Hebrew  host  would  have 
been  ezposea  to  the  Egyptians  whilst  marching  into  the  sea,  if  we  place  the  point  of  passage  any  where  above  this 
valley,  in  which  the  mountains  protected  the  right  flank,  and  the  sea  the  left.  Uere  their  rear  only  would  be  exposed, 
and  accordingly  we  read  only  of  their  rear  being  protected  by  the  pillar  of  cloud,  which  imphes  that  their  flanks 
needed  no  protection.  We  adao  thiuk  that  it  has  not  been  sufficiently  considered  that  an  encampment  consisting  of 
about  two  millions  of  people  must  have  covered  a  vast  exteut  of  ground ;  and  wherever  they  encamped  so  as  to  iace 
the  sea,  their  camp  must  have  stretched  along  the  shore  for  the  extent  of  several  miles,  particularly  if  the^  were 
hemmed  in  between  the  sea  and  the  mountains  as  we  would  conjecture  ;  and  if  then — when  thus  stretched  out  in  one 
extensive  line  from  north  to  south  along  the  western  shore  of  the  gulf — ^the  southern  part  of  the  body  commenced  the 
move  into  the  dried  passage  in  the  sea,  it  necessarily  follows  that  the  point  of  passage  must  have  been  many  miles 
below  the  termination  of  the  inlet.  This  argument  is  conclusive  to  our  minds  that,  consistently  with  their  encamp- 
ment along  the  sea-coast,  they  must  have  passed  many  miles  to  the  south  of  the  end  of  the  gulf,  wherever  the  gulf  then 
ended ;  and  even  if  it  terminated  much  more  to  the  south  than  at  present,  we  are  still  disposed  to  consider  this  position 
of  the  camp  as  the  most  probable,  because  most  consistent  with  the  ''  shutting  in,"  the  *'  entangling,"  and  the  other 
circumstances,  which  imply  that  when  the  Egyptian  host  took  them  in  the  rear,  their  only  way  to  escape  was  through 
the  sea.  As  we  allow  tliat  the  extensive  line  of  the  Hebrew  host  may  have  had  its  northern  part  little  if  at  all  below 
the  end  of  the  gulf,  it  may  be  asked  why  we  make  the  southern  instead  of  the  northern  part  of  the  body  first  enter 
the  sea,  since  the  gulf  is  more  shallow  and  narrow  in  the  north.  The  answer  is,  that  it  is  evident  the  van  in  this  mi- 
raculous passage  was  led  by  that  part  of  the  body  most  distant  from  the  Egyptian  army ;  and  as  Pharaoh,  before  he 
aet  out,  was  aware  of  their  position,  and  prepared  to  take  advantage  of  it,  he  must  in  common  sense  have  come  upon 
the  north  or  north-western  part  of  the  body,  iu  order  to  hem  them  iu  between  the  sea,  the  mountains,  and  the  wilder- 
ness ;  for  if  he  had,  as  some  suppose,  approached  them  on  the  south  through  the  valley  of  Badea,  he  would  have  left 
open  their  retreat  northward  from  their  unfavourable  position,  and  so  have  wilfully  given  up  the  advantage  which 
H  seemed  to  ofTer.  To  this  argument  for  the  passage  bein^  a  good  way  below  the  termination  of  the  Gulf  of  Suez, 
we  may  add  the  common  one,  that,  had  it  been  otherwise,  it  would  more  naturally  have  occurred  to  the  Egyptians  to 
ride  round  and  intercept  the  Israelites  as  they  came  out  of  the  sea  than  to  pursue  them  into  the  sea  itself.  And 
besides  this,  at  the  point  where  the  passage  did  take  place,  the  sea  must  have  been  broad  enough  for  the  rear  of  the 
Egyptian  army  to  have  entered  before  the  van  had  emerged,  because  it  is  said  that  not  one  escaped  ;  and  moreover,  to 
enable  the  vast  Hebrew  host  to  pass  in  part  of  a  night,  the  opening  must  have  been  so  wide  that  there  could  have  been 
no  water  on  the  left  hand  at  all,  as  we  are  assured  there  was,  unless  the  passage  was  effected  at  a  good  distance  below, 
the  gulf. 

After  all  this,  we  are  not  at  all  prepared  to  indicate  any  particular  locality  as  that  at  which  the  passage  took  place 
because  we  do  not  know  how  far  the  gulf  formerly  reached  to  the  north.  Let  us  then  mention  the  different  opiniont. 
Lord  Valentia  carries  it  more  to  the  north  than  any  other  writer— considerably  to  the  north  of  9aesi  but  ^^^^^^  >o  <>& 
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tba  nndeifltanding  that  the  gulf  then  extended  at  least  twenty-five  milee  more  northerly  than  at  present,  so  as  to  com- 
prehend the  present  salt  marshes.  Ensehins  relates,  after  ancient  traditions,  that  the  Hebrews  crossed  the  gulf  at 
Clytma.  This  is  probably  no  mora  thui  one  of  the  Arabian  traditions  which  fixes  the  transaction  at  KoUoum.  These  names 
and  places  ara  thought  to  be  identical ;  hut  this  identity  has  not  been  placed  beyond  doubt.  Now  Glysma  is  placed  by 
many  geographers  at  the  head  of  the  gulf,  a  little  to  the  north  of  Sues,  and  just  at  that  place  the  inhabitants  point  out 
some  ruins  as  the  Kolsoum  of  former  tbnes>  and  b^eve  that  the  Israelites  passed  there.  Niebuhr  adopts  this  opinion, 
and  has  been  followed  by  many  other  writers.  The  narrow  arm  of  the  sea  that  runs  up  hera  is  now  fordable  at  low  water, 
hut  not  at  the  flood  tide,  and  in  winter  i^r  the  rainy  season  the  low  grounds  to  tne  northward  for  several  miles  are 
inundated  and  impassable  for  camels.  The  hypothesis  of  Lord  Valentia  seems  rather  too  gratuitous ;  and  to  that  of 
mebnhr  it  may  be  objected,  that  so  far  as  it  is  built  ufton  tradition  it  is  of  little  value,  because  Glysma  has  been  fixed 
in  so  many  (at  least  tour)  ^Ufferent  places  as  to  render  it  probable  that  the  name  was  not  a  proper  but  a  generic  deno- 
mination applied  to  dilR^rent  towns,  or  else  that  there  were  at  least  two  different,  perhaps  successive,  towns  called 
Clysma,  one  the  parent  of  the  other.  Part  of  this  remark  apolies  to  the  supposed  identical  Kolsoum.  The  different 
Arabian  geographers  speak  of  Koimmm  in  such  a  way  as  to  show  that  there  were  two  towns  of  that  name,  one  at  the 
extremity  of  the  gulf,  near  Sues,  and  the  oUier  more  than  a  degree  south  of  Sues,  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain  which  con- 
tinues to  tear  the  name  to  this  day.  M.  Gosselin  cites  one  geographer  who  expressly  says  that  there  were  two  towns 
called  KoteoiUA  I  and,  when  the  traditions  speak  of  a  passaee  as  having  taken  place  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Kolsoum,  H  it  tltwr  thi^t  they  mean  the  latter  place,  from  the  fact  that  the  bay  on  the  oppaite  coast  has  its  name 
(Birket-el-?)MNmiO  Uvm  tke  drowning  of  the  Egyptians,  and  that  this  part  is  more  generally  pointed  out  than  any 
other  as  the  plaef  whei*  the  Israelius  crossed  iie  gulf.  (See  the  end  of  this  noteO  And  if  tradition  and  local 
report  did  uncUuhtedly  point  to  the  place  near  Sues,  the  testimony  would  be  worth  little.  Niebuhr  himself  observes 
that  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  eaaal  claim  the  miracle  f^  their  own  neighbouxhood ;  and  whenever  a  traveller  makes 
inquiilM  «A  i^  subject,  he  is  told  that  the  lavaeUtes  passed  the  teA  just  at  the  point  where  the  question  is  asked. 
Their  itt«ia  speefic  traditions  refer  to  Ain  Moust^  the  valley  of  B«de^  v7«dy  Qhaiindel^  BirM  Faroun,  and  Tor.  If 
therefwe  m  «U«w  the  bare  possibility  of  Niebuhr's  hvpothesis.  it  can  oUy  be  on  the  mund  of  his  concession,  that  the 
extremity  ^  tho  mlf  was  more  to  the  norths  and  wider  and  deeper  than  at  present ;  hut  wm  allowing  this,  we  should 
ctill  M  «t  Uherty  to  look  moio  to  the  south  for  the  place  of  passage,  fat  the  leasona  we  have  already  asrigned. 

Let  vm  then  proceed  down  tho  vaUey  between  the  mountains  and  the  sea,  which  we  have  supposed  the  Israelites  to 
have  taho».  At  the  dislmoe  of  about  fifteen  miles  below  Sues,  occurs  Ras  (Cape)  Add«||^  ptojecting  into  the  sea, 
and  which  is  fom^  by  the  termination  of  a  cluster  of  hills  about  five  miles  in  length,  whi&  now  interpose  on  the  hfl 
between  the  vnliey  and  the  sea,  so  that  the  toad  in  this  part  has  mountains  on  either  hand  for  Wfoml  m&es.  Was  the 
entrance  of  this  defile  the  mouth  of  the  MrsM,  or  pass,  before  which  the  HeUtws  encamped  f  The  cape  on  the 
opposite  eoait  it  ealled  Rm  (Gape)  Moses,  and  near  this  are  Fountains  of  Moses  (Ain  Monsa),  whieh  one  of  the  most 
distinct  tradi^ens  pohits  out  as  the  scene  of  the  miracle.  The  claims  of  Ain  Mousa  above  Sues  In  the  piesent,  and  indeed 
in  anify  state  of  the  gulf,  aNb  that  if  the  Israelites  crossed  here,  they  must  have  been  more  eompletely  ^  shut  in**  than  at 
Sues,  between  the  mountains,  the  wilderness,  and  the  sea— that  it  is  far  enough  from  the  bottom  of  the  gulf  to  account  for 
the  Egyptians  not  going  round  to  intercept  them  as  they  came  up  from  the  sea — that  the  waters  being  hero  deeper  and 
broader,  the  miracle  would  be  the  more  conspicuous  and  unquestionable,  and  at  the  same  time  the  waters  would  be  the 
more  adequate  to  overwhelm  the  Egyptian  host ;  while  still  the  channel  is  not  too  broad  for  the  Hebrew  host  to  pass 
through  in  a  single  night  It  is  true  that  Dr.  Shaw  does  not  think  the  water  deep  enough  even  here ;  but  there  is  everv 
feason  to  conclude  that  the  water  was  deeper  formerly  than  at  present,  and  the  same  objection  certainly  applies  witn 
still  greater  force  to  the  passase  at  Suez.  Let  us  however  proceed  southward,  and  having  traversed  the  P^y  <^nd  oon- 
tiaued  our  course  along  the  shore,  we  come  to  an  expansion  or  bay,  forming  the  mouth,  towards  the  Red  Sea,  of  a 
valleT  or  opening  in  the  mountabs,  which  is  here  called  Badea,  and  also  AfWy  TyA,  or  "the  Valley  of  Wandering," and 
which,  undei  the  various  names  of  Wady  Ramlia,  Derb  Towarek,  Wady  Jendeli,  &c.  extends  from  the  Nile  to  the  Red 
Sea,  and  through  which  a  canal  of  communication  seems  to  have  formerly  ran.  Was  this  the  Hiroth,  or  pass,  before 
or  in  the  mouth  of  which  the  Israelites  encamped,  and  fVom  which  they  afterwards  made  their  famous  passage  ?  Many 
ffood  authorities  are  of  this  opinion ;  and  it  deserves  to  be  mentione<l  .  hat  D'Anville  and  Major  Rennel  concur  in  fixing 
Bie  town  of  Glysma  at  this  spot.  Certainly  no  body  of  men  could  be  more  effectually  shut  in  than  in  this  bay  of  Badea. 
There  are  many  indications  that  an  arm  of  the  sea,  now  filled  up,  stretched  a  considerable  way  into  the  opening  at  this 
place,  and  must  have  prevented  all  further  progress  to  the  south ;  and  if  such  progress  had  not  been  thus  prevented, 
n  would  be  so  by  the  mountains  of  Ghobebe,  which  bound  the  bay  and  valley  on  the  south,  and  which,  with  their  con- 
tinuations, stand  out  so  close  to  the  sea  as  to  preclude  the  continuation  of  the  march  along  the  shore.  There  was 
therefore  no  retreat  but  throueh  the  sea;  or  back  to  Egypt  through  the  valley ;  and,  on  (he  hypothesis  that  there  was 
then,  as  at  present,  a  practicable  road  through  this  vaUey  between  the  Red  Seti  and  the  Nile,  we  hasard  a  conjecture, 
ttiat  it  was  Pharaoh's  mtention  to  drive  them  back  before  him  through  this  valley.  As  names  and  traditions,  on  one  side 
of  the  sea,  point  the  egress  of  the  Hebrews  at  Ain  Mousa — as,  on  the  other  side,  the  same  authorities  place  the  ingress 
at  Badea — and  as  it  is  necessary  to  assume  that  the  opening  was  most  extensive,  we  might  hasard  a  conjecture  that  the 
whole  opening  extended  from  about  Ain  Mousa  to  opposite  Badea.  We  must  ag^ain  repeat,  however,  that  not  the  least 
stress  is  to  be  laid  on  the  unsupported  traditions  of  the  natives.  Ain  Mousa  is  only  one  out  of  many  places  which  they 
indieate  as  the  point  of  passage.  Perhaps  the  place  which  both  Arabian  and  Egyptian  traditions  most  strongly  indicate 
Is  the  large  bay  called  Birket  Atoiot  (Pharaoh's  Pool),  about  the  29th  parallel  of  latitude.  The  waters  of  this  bay 
nio  in  eentinual  commotion,  which  the  natives  think  to  be  occasioned  by  the  unquiet  spirits  of  the  drowned.  But  the 
pssssge  eannot  reasonably  be  fixed  here  or  any  where  else  below  Wady  Gharendel  at  the  lowest :  for  not  only  does  the 
nlf  from  thence  downward  become  too  wide  to  have  been  crossed  by  such  a  body  as  the  host  of  Israel  in  one  night, 
ftti  ^e  ^re^  which  till  thereabout  is  low  and  sandy,  then  becomes  rocky  and  mountainous,  while  that  on  the  Egyptian 
sMe  is  still  more  impracticable — afibrdin^  a  convement  place  neither  for  the  ingress  nor  egpress  of  such  a  multitude. 
Upon  the  whole,  we  should  think  the  claims  of  Ain  Mousa  far  preforable  to  those  of  Sues,  and  those  of  Badea  at  least 
o^jnal  to  those  of  Ain  Mousa.  The  statements  in  this  and  other  notes  cannot  well  be  appreciated  without  a  reference 
to  coieftiHy  prepared  maps ;  and  we  may  take  this  opportunity  of  announcing,  that  in  order  to  render  the  present  work 
tibo  mtm  eompleto,  a  set  of  Bible  maps  will  ultimately  be  prepared. .  That  they  are  not  at  present  issued,  is  in  order 
that  they  may  roe«ive  the  full  benefit  of  the  investigations  which  the  progress  of  the  work  wm  render  necessary. 

7.  "  Chariot $/* — In  the  note  to  Gen.  xlv.  19,  we  have  remarked  on  the  early  existence  of  wheel-carriages  in  Egypt* 
TlMt  countiy  was  fomous  for  those  vehicles  in  very  ancient  times ;  and  that  they  ultimately  fell  into  disuse  is  probaiUy 
owing  to  the  number  of  canals  which  were  progressively  cut,  and  which  in  the  course  of  time  so  intersected  the  country 
••  to  londer  it  no  hmgoc  ndtnblo  fov  such  conveyances.    CKiguet  ingeniously  traces  tbo  origin  of  the  idea  of  whoet 
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earriaffes  from  sledges,  which  must  have  been  first  bf  ented.  The  use  of  rollers  must  also  have  beea  early  discoYerad  $ 
and  when  men  had  both  these  inventions  thev  began  to  reflect,  that  if  they  could  join  the  sledge  to  the  rollen,  withimk 
impeding  their  tumine  round,  it  would  greatly  lessen  their  labour.  By^these  steps  thev  at  last  came  to  the  discovezv 
of  wheels.  At  first  the  wheels  were  without  spokes,  as  they  [still  are  generally  in  tnose  parts  of  Asia  where  wheel- 
carriages  are  in  use,  bein^  made  of  one  solid  piece  of  wood.  The  ancient  Egyptians,  as  well  as  the  Persians,  had 
Bpoked-wheels  to  their  chanots,  as  appears  from  existing  paintings  and  sculptures.  Goguet  is  of  opinion  that  riding 
in  carria^s  preceded  the  practice  of  mounting  a  horse.  Ancient  monuments  and  historical  notices  certainly  favour 
his  hjrpothesis  ;  and,  as  he  observes,  to  ^uide  the  simple  cars  which  were  then  in  use  must  have  been  a  much  lesa 
complex  and  difficult  art  than  that  of  riding  on  horseback.  That  in  ancient  history  we  read  so  much  of  chariots,  and 
little  or  nothing  of  cavalry  in  battle,  Goffuet  thinks  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  a  horseman  has  his  attention 
divided  between  the  care  of  fighting  and  that  of  managing  his  beast ;  whereas,  a  warrior  in  a  <ihariot  can  give  all  his 
attention  to  fighting,  the  charge  of  the  horses  being  consigned  to  a  charioteer.  This  is  true  ^nerally ;  but  it  is 
remarkable  that  it  does  not  apply  to  the  Egjrptians.  In  all  the  j^lates  from  Sgyptiili  ^TaHruigs  which  we  have 
examined.^  we  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  duu-ioteers  employed  to  guide  the  diariot.  The  flrarrlot  himself,  standing 
erect  in  his  chariot,  and  in  full  warlike  action,  has  the  reins  lashed  around  his  waist,  and  seettis  to  control  the  horses 
by  the  movements  of  his  body.  Tlie  E^ptian  chariot  is  commonljr  a  small  box  mounted  on  t#0  loHr  wheels.  There 
are  commonly  two  horses  to  each  car,  ana  the  animals  are  adorned  with  rich  trappings,  and  beat  (ilumes  of  feathers  on 
their  heads.  The  warrior,  who  has  scarcely  more  than  standing  room  in  his  car,  is  m  most  cases  furnished  with  bow 
and  arrows,  or  a  javelin  ;  but  sometimes  has  in  his  hand  a  weapon  not  unlike  a  reaping-hook,  but  llOt  so  much  curved. 
The  chariot-wamors  are  sometimes  represented  as  fighting  on  foot,  while  the  beads  of  those  tiiejr  hate  slain  are  fixed 
in  difierent  parts  of  the  car  ;  and  sometimes  captives  are  represented  as  dragj^ed  along  behihd  the  chariot  of  the  con- 
queror. These  Egyptian  paintings  must  be  interesting  to  the  reader  of  the  fiible,  as  indicating  the  sort  of  treatment  to 
which  the  Hebrews  would  have  been  subjected  had  not  theil'  Divine  Protector  ilitei posed  his  miraculous  aid. 

9.  "  tiortemeit.** — ^The  earliest  armies  were  no  doubt  trhtfUy  Composed  at  iafaatry*  The  art  of  using  animals  in  war 
must  hive  been  for  some  time  unknown }  And  iatilgee,  to  this  day^  jd  hot  employ  them.  But,  ultimately,  when 
methlMS  mm  ftMbd  out  of  subiectinir  the  SlhittMt  itiimals  to  the  control  of  man,  the  idea  of  usmg  the  more  spirited 
in  Wif  tVjMOd  iittKiralljr  o^euTj  AceenUiigijrj  Itt  the  histories  of  difi'erent  nations,  we  read  of  various  animals  being  thus 
emplMfM^MikriieSj  lAtt^H^i  eamelsi  dogSj  tii^  even  lions;  but  we  do  not  know  at  what  period  these  customs  were 


seem*  ii  ^t«  hutm  Mh  object  of  ambition  with  the  kings  iff  igfii  to  keep  i  llreit  Itumber  of  horses.  HMMMI  men- 
tions tiMl  tiM  llkgs  beibre  Sesostris  had  a  hundred  itablet,  Mdi  for  SN)0  litflsdM  iM  the  banks  of  the  Hikt  Miween 
Thebes  iKHi  Umphh ;  and  when  the  Hebreur  Id^  Were  infected  with  ft  ^ttihi  taik  they  got  their  hot§t»i  iM  also 
their  chariots^  Inhh  figtpt  Heeren  is  mi^Milrtedljr  mistaken  in  siylbg  fhii  tli^  lb|^|ili«Miii£d  horses  onHr  for  diariots, 
not  for  riding,  sud  fM  no  mrtoMA  Igilies  lire  re|Hesmte^  ht  Kgjrptiafi  fttilitttM^  W6  Uife  not  only  the  express 
testimony  of  Scripture  for  the  fact,  but  that  testimony  is  corroborated  by  paintmgs.  See,  for  instance,  Hamilton's 
'  ^0VTitiAi>A '  «>ia4A  iv.    Ttko*  »*<».4  •«4.»%«;a,.  ...  «<.;<i  »A  4i«A  K*<i^k^ig»  gf  )iones,  and  that  Egypt  had  a  valuable  breed. 


'  ^gyptiaca,'  plate  iz«    That  great  attention  was  paid  to  the  breeding  of  horses, 
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would  appear  as  well  from  the  paintings  as  from  their  being  much  prized  in  other  conntries.  Historians  state  that 
horses  were  exclusively  used  for  war  and  luxury;  and  the  paintings  confirm  this  testimony,  the  horse  bein^  never 
represented  as  employed  in  any  kind  of  agricultural  labour.  The  ultimate  neglect  of  the  horse  in  Egypt  is  easily 
accounted  for.  In  the  declining,  state  of  that  country,  the  warriors,  being  discouraged,  gradually  forgot  their  former 
habits,  and  the  tastes  connected  with  them ;  and  as  the  horse  was  exclusively  used  b^  this  class  of  the  population,  the 
cultivators,  who  had  themselves  no  use  for  the  animal,  ceased  to  interest  themselves  m  its  reproduction,  or  in  the  im- 
provement or  preservation  of  the  breed.  (See  Goguet, '  Origine  des  Lois  ;*  Heeren,  <  Egyptiens  ;'  Raynier  /  Economic 
Publique  et  Rurale  des  Egyptiens,'  &c.) 

21.  "  The  LORD  caused  the  tea  to  go  back  by  a  atrong  eatt  wind  all  that  night,  and  made  the  tea  dry  land,  and  the  waler$ 
were  divided,  22  ^nd  the  children  of  Israel  went  into  the  midst  of  the  sea  upon  the  dry  ground:  and  the  uxiters  were  a  wall 
unto  them  on  their  right  hand,  and  on  their  le/i.**-^MVQ  have  quoted  this  text  at  length,  in  order  to  mark  the  distinctness 
with  which  every  circumstance  is  enumerated  to  demonstrate  the  miraculous  character -ef  this  event,  and  to  preclude  any 
attempt  to  account  for  it  on  natural  causes.  The  terms  seem  purposely  intended  to  ^uard  against  any  possible  natural 
hypothesis,  which  might  be  or  has  been  adduced.  The  natural  operation  of  any  wmd  could  only  have  driven  back  the 
water  from  the  extremity  of  the  gulf,  and  even  this  could  not  be  effected  by  an  east  wind,  which,  however,  was  the  best 
calculated,  under  the  Divine  direction,  to  strike  a  passage  throttghihe  gulf;  but  no  wind,  not  even  an  east  wind,  could  do 
this  in  the  terms  described,  without  an  extraordinary  exhibition  of  the  Divine  power.  And  that  the  waters  were  not 
simply  driven  back  from  the  head  of  the  gulf,  either  by  a  wind,  or  by  an  extraordinary  fall  of  the  tide,  is  shown  by 
this — that  the  waters  could  not  then  be  divided,  but  only  driven  back,  nor  could  then  the  waters  have  been  a  wall  to 
them  on  the  right  hand  and  on  the  left  but  only  on  the  right  And  that  they  did  not  pass  merely  at  a  ford — that  is,  on 
a  shallow  place,  or  ledge  of  rocks — as  some  conjecture,  is  evinced  as  well  by  the  express  statement  that  they  passed  on 
dry  land,  as  from  the  difficulty  of  supposing  that,  encumbered  as  they  were  with  children,  flocks,  and  herds,  with 
a  hostile  army  on  their  rear,  they  could  nave  got  through  even  a  small  depth  of  water.  We  have  examined  the  whole 
subject  with  great  attention,  and  our  decided  conviction  is,  that  there  is  no  possibility  of  accounting  fur  the  circum- 
stance on  any  natural  cause  which  is  commonly  assip^ed,  without  either  explaining  away  the  force  and  obvious 
meaning  of  this  and  the  other  passages  of  Scripture  which  refer  to  the  same  event,  or  else  rejecting  the  testimony  of 
Scripture  altogether.  We  really  do  not  see  any  other  alternative.  It  seems  to  us  that  there  is  no  Old  Testament 
miracle  more  independent  of  natural  causes  than  this.  It  is  true  that  the  natural  agency  of  an  east  wind  was  em- 
ployed ;  but  it  is  obvious  that  the  natural  operation  alone  of  any  wind  could  not  have  produced  this  result ;  and  if  it 
could,  the  miracle  remains — the  wind  being  made  to  come  at  the  moment,  and  to  blow  as  long  as  it  was  wanted, 
and  to  cease  at  the  critical  time  when  its  cessation  involved  the  Egyptian  host  in  destruction.  In  fact,  the  east  wind 
itself  is  a  miracle.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  natural  east  wind  in  all  this  region.  The  monsoon  blows  steadily  from 
the  north  during  one  half  the  year,  and  from  the  opposite  point  in  the  other  half.  That  the  event  altogether  had  no 
resemblance  to  any  phenomenon  which  the  Red  Sea  exhibited  at  other  times,  is  evinced  by  the  incidental  but  unequi- 
vocal acknowledgment  of  the  neighbouring  nations  (see  the  texts  referred  to  in  the  note  to  chap.  xiii.  20),  and  by  the 
astonishment  and  alarm  which  it  inspired.  Ite  effect  upon  the  Hebrews  themselves  equally  proves  the  miraculous 
character  of  the  transaction.  When  they  saw  the  <<  great  work  "  which  the  Lord  had  done  to  seal  their  redemption  from 
Egypt,  they  believed  in  Him ;  and  in  alter  times  its  stupendous  and  undoubted  character  occasioned  their  successive 
hutorians,  prophets,  poets,  and  didactic  writers,  more  frequently  to  refer  to  this  miracle  than  to  any  other  of  the  extraor- 
dinary manifestations  of  Divine  power  which  the  Old  Testament  records. 
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MiRtAAX   CELBBRATINO   TBS    DeLIYBRANCB   OP   IsRAKL. — JORDABNS, 


CHAPTER  XV. 

1  Mo9ef^  sone.  22  The  jyeople  want  water,  23  The 
waters  (H  Marah  are  bitter,  25  A  tree  sweeteneth 
them.  27  At  Elim  are  twelve  wells,  and  seventy 
palm  trees. 

Then  sang  ^Moses  and  the  children  of 
Israel  this  song  unto  the  Lord,  and  spake, 
saying,  I  will  sing  unto  the  Lord,  for  he 
hath  triumphed  gloriously:  the  horse  and 
his  rider  hath  he  thrown  into  the  sea. 

2  The  Lord  is  my  strength  and  song,  and 
he  is  become  my  salvation :  he  is  my  God, 
and  1  will  prepare  him  an  habitation ;  my 
father's  God,  and  I  will  exalt  him. 

3  The  Lord  is  a  man  of  war :  the  Lord 
is  his  name. 

4  Pharaoh's  chariots  and  his  host  hath 
he  cast  into  the  sea :  his  chosen  captains 
also  are  drowned  in  the  Red  sea. 

5  The  depths  have  covered  them :  they 
sank  into  the  bottom  as  a  stone. 

6  Thy  right  hand,  O  Lord,  is  become 
glorious  in  power :  thy  right  hand,  O  Lord, 
hath  dashed  in  pieces  the  enemy. 

7  And  in  the  greatness  of  thine  excel- 
lency thou  hast  overthrown  them  that  rose 

iwiMi.^.so; 


up   against  thee:    thou  sentest  forth  thy 
wrath,  which  consumed  them  as  stubble. 

8  And  with  the  blast  of  thy  nostrils  the 
waters  were  gathered  together,  the  floods 
stood  upright  as  an  heap,  and  the  depths 
were  congealed  in  the  heart  of  the  sea. 

9  The  enemy  said,  I  will  pursue,  I  will 
overtake,  I  will  divide  the  spoil;  my  lust 
shall  be  satisfied  upon  them ;  I  will  draw 
my  sword,  my  hand  shall  "destroy  them. 

10  Thou  didst  blow  with  thy  wind,  the 
sea  covered  them :  they  sank  as  lead  in  the 
mighty  waters. 

11  Who  islilic  unto  thee,  O  Lord,  amon^ 
the  "gods  ?  who  is  like  thee,  glorious  in  holi- 
ness, fearful  in  praises,  doing  wonders  ? 

12  Thou  stretchedst  out  thy  right  hand, 
the  earth  swallowed  them. 

13  Thou  in  thy  mercy  hast  led  forth  the 
people  which  thou  hast  redeemed  :  thou  hast 
guided  them  in  thy  strength  unto  thy  holy 
habitation. 

14  *The  people  shall  hear,  and  be  afraid : 
sorrow  shall  taKe  hold  on  the  inhabitants  of 
Palestina. 

15  Then  the  dukes  of  Edom  shall  be 
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amazed ;  the  mighty  men  of  Moab,  trem- 
bling shall  take  hold  upon  them;  all  the 
inhskbitants  of  Canaan  shall  melt  away. 

16  ^Fear  and  dread  shall  fall  upon  them ; 
by  the  greatness  of  thine  arm  they  shall  be 
as  still  as  a  stone ;  till  thy  people  pass  overi 
O  Lord,  till  the  people  pass  over,  which 
thou  hast  purchased. 

17  Thou  shalt  bring  them  in,  and  plant 
them  in  the  mountain  of  thine  inheritance, 
in  the  place,  O  Lord,  which  thou  hast  made 
for  thee  to  dwell  in,  in  the  Sanctuarvi  O 
Lord,  which  thy  hands  have  established. 

1 8  The  Lord  shall  reign  for  ever  and  ever. 

19  For  the  horse  of  Pharaoh  went  in  with 
his  chariots  and  with  his  horsemen  into  the 
sea,  and  the  Lord  brought  again  the  waters 
of  the  sea  upon  them ;  but  the  children  of 
Israel  went  on  dry  land  in  the  midst  of  the 
sea. 

20  %  And  Miriam  the  prophetessi  the 
sister  of  Aaron,  took  a  timbrel  in  her  hand ; 
and  all  the  women  went  out  after  her  with 
timbrels  and  with  dances. 

21  And  Miriam  answered  them.  Sing  je 
to  the  Lord,  for  he  hath  triumphed  glori- 
ously; the  horse  and  his  rider  hath  he 
thrown  into  the  sea. 


22  So  Moses  brought  Israel  from  the  Red 
sea,  and  they  went  out  into  the  wilderness 
of  Shur ;  and  they  went  three  days  in  the 
wilderness,  and  found  no  water. 

23  f  And  when  they  came  to  Marah, 
they  could  not  drink  of  tne  waters  of  Marah, 
for  they  were  bitter :  therefore  the  name  of 
it  was  called  'Marah. 

24  And  the  Deople  murmured  against 
Moses,  saying,  What  shall  we  drink  ? 

25  And  he  cried  unto  the  Lord,  and  the 
Lord  shewed  him  a  'tree,  which  when  he 
had  cast  Into  the  waters,  the. waters  were 
made  sweet :  there  he  made  for  them  a  sta- 
tute and  an  ordinancei  and  there  he  proved 
them, 

26  And  saidi  If  thou  wilt  diligently 
hearken  to  the  voice  of  the  Lord  thy  God, 
and  wilt  do  that  which  is  right  inliis  sight, 
and  wilt  give  ear  to  his  commandments,  and 
keep  all  his  statutes,  1  will  put  none  of 
these  diseases  upon  thee,  which  I  have 
brought  upon  the  Egyptians :  for  I  am  the 
Lord  that  healeth  thee. 

27  If  'And  they  came  to  Elim,  where  were 
twelve  wells  of  water,  and  three-score  and 
ten  palm  trees :  and  they  encamped  there 
by  the  waters. 
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Verse  4.  '*  Pharaoh,  •  •and  hu  ho$t/* — Aa  this  is  the  first  mention  of  an  organized  military  force,  a  few  considera- 
tions on  the  general  suhject  and  the  military  state  of  Egypt  will  not  be  misplaced.  When  societies  were  first  esta- 
blished and  men  began  to  act  in  common,  the  first  warlife  operations  do  not  appear  to  have  been  for  purposes  of  conquest, 
but  were  mere  incursions  to  acquire  spoil  and  do  as  much  mischief  as  possible.  Such  was  the  first  military  operation 
which  the  Scripture  records  (Gen.  ziv.),  and  we  have  there  traced  its  essential  identity  with  the  warlike  ut^dertakings 
of  the  barbarians  of  Asia  at  the  present  day.  Yet  wars  of  conquest  would  seem  to  nave  been  known  previously  to 
that  period,  for  Ghedorlaomer  had  before  that  rendered  the  kings  of  the  plain  tributary,  and  it  was  to  pimish' their 
rebellion  that  his  expedition  was  undertaken.  But  when  a  considerable  number  of  families  became  associated  under 
one  sovereign,  views  of  ambition  and  schemes  for  extending  dominion  began  to  be  entertained ;  and,  in  warlike  enter- 
prises, more  permanent  advantaoea  than  those  which  result  fVom  a  successful  incursion  were  desired.  This  certainly 
tended  to  mitigate  the  horrors  of  war,  as  the  object  was  not  to  exterminate  or  ruin,  but  to  subdue.  The  conquest  was 
the  more  valuable  in  proportion  as  it  remained  uninjured  in  the  act  of  acquisition.  How  troops  were  raised  in  the 
earliest  ag^ea  for  military  undertakings,  there  is  no  precise  evidence  to  show.  But  GK>guet,  whom  wo  are  chiefly 
foUowing  m  this  part,  thinks,  with  good  reason,  that  every  one  went  to  the  wars  without  distinction,  except  aged 
men,  chudren,  and  women.  Subsequently,  as  the  population  increased,  a  selection  was  made  of  such  men  as  were 
more  robust  and  best  able  to  endure  fatigue :  and  uitimateljr  the  plan  was  devised  of  allotting  a  certain  number  of 
men  wholly  to  the  profession  of  arms.  This  scheme  of  having  a  certain  number  of  men  always  disciplined  to  prevent 
surprise,  and  to  be  in  readiness  for  any  urgent  enterprise,  must  have  been  the  invention  of  some  civilized  and  settled 
nation ;  and  if  it  was  not  invented  by  the  Egyptians,  it  is  certainly  among  that  extraordinaiy  people  that  we  first 
discover  its  existence.  The  most  ancient  Greek  authors  describe  a  certain  proportion  of  land  as  having  from  time 
immemorial  been  set  apart  for  the  subsistence  of  the  military ;  and  the  sacred  narrative  so  far  agrees  with  this,  as  to 
show  that  Egypt  possessed  in  the  most  ancient  times  an  organized  military  force.  The  narrative  before  us  is,  however, 
sufficiently  explicit  on  this  subject.  The  king  no  sooner  heard  of  the  march  of  the  Israelites  from  Etham,  than  he 
pursued  with  a  large  anny  of  both  horse  and  foot.  The  quickness  with  which  this  was  done,  necessarily  implies  that 
a  large  force  was  constantly  maintained,  ready  to  march  wherever  occasion  called.  This  leads  us  to  state  a  few  par- 
ticulars concerning  the  miUtary  arrangements  of  the  ancient  Egyptians,  as  known  to  us  through  the  Greek  writers. 

Their  warlike  force  consisted  of  a  numerous  militia,  which  formed  a  tribe  or  caste  by  itself  in  which  the  military 
occupation  was  hereditair,  a«d  which,  although  far  below,  was  next  to  the  priestly  tribe  in  authority  and  privileges. 
This  militia  waa  divided  mto  two  bodies,  the  Htrmtpbi  and  the  Cnktmri :  the  former,  at  the  time  of  their  greatest 
power,  conaiated  of  160,000  men,  and  the  latter  of  250,000.  For  tbour  aubaltloiiea,  thay  1m4  poaaaaaion  of  certain  nomes 
or  districts,  which  Heiodotiia  mentiona  by  name.  No  aoldior  had  any  pay,  but  tveiy  maa  bad  an  eatate  of  about 
twelve  acrea.  The  landed  proper^  of  the  aoldiera,  like  that  of  tbo  king  ana  prieata,  waa  fODeiaUy  let  out  to  farmers, 
who  paid  the  proprietor  a  eonain  roni  The  military  were  not  allowed  to  canr  on  any  business ;  but  it  does  not 
seem  that  the^  were  prechidod  ftom  cultivating  their  own  grounds  if  they  thought  proper.  Each  of  tho  great  military 
divisions  furmshed  aihoiiaaad  men  to  compoae  the  kingls  peioonal  gnaii.  The  men  weie  changed  eveij  year,  and 
during  their  period  of  service  they  weft  allowed  good  lafiona  of  bread,  aaeeti  and  wine.  We  know  very  little  con- 
cerning the  mtemal  organization,  the  tactics,  and  discipline  of  the  Egyptian  army.  It  seems  that  the  km^  held  the 
privilege  of  commanding  the  army ;  that  the  right  was  the  post  of  honour,  and  that  those  soldiers  who  quitted  their 
post,  or  were  disobedient  were  marked  with  infamy,  but  were  enabled  by  good  conduct  to  recover  the  standing  they 
had  lost.  The  equipments  of  the  foot  soldiers  will  be  seen  from  the  cut,  after  a  plate  in  the  great  work  on  Egypt. 
The  cavalry  and  war-chariots  have  been  separately  noticed.  The  Egyptian  infantry,  in  all  paintings  of  battles,  are  readily 
distingidahed  firom  the  adverse  party  by  their  want  of  beards  and  short  dresses,  as  well  as  by  weir  arms.  They  are 
represented  with  shields,  sonare  at  one  end  and  round  at  the  other,  and  their  offensive  arms  are  generally  a  bow  and 
arrow,  and  sometimes  swords  and  spears. 

Verse  10.  "  Lead.^— The  specific  gravity  of  lead  being  somewhat  more  than  11,  that  is,  eleven  times  heavier  than . 
water,  its  rapid  descent  when  thrown  into  that  fluid  is  pointed  at  in  this  sublime  poem  as  representing  the  unchecked 
impetus  with  which  the  host  of  Pharaoh  sank  at  the  return  of  the  waters.     It  is  probable  that  a  piece  of  lead  was 
fastened  to  the  end  of  the  sounding^hne  in  the  time  of  Moses,  as  it  is  at  this  day,  whence  the  comparison  becomes 
more  striking  and  natnraL 

22.  ^  Tkev  went  <mi  ittto  the  wtldemeu  o/ShMrJ*—Th9  term  **  desert  of  Shur"  was,  as  we  have  seen,  applied  to  the 
western  portion,  and,  in  a  large  sense,  to  the  whole,  of  the  desert  between  Palestine  and  Egypt,  therefore  extending 
across  the  peninsula  of  Sinai  on  the  north.  Here  the  denomination  is  applied  so  as  to  show  that  it  was  extended  mto 
the  peninsula,  at  least  to  some  distance  down  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Red  Sea.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  the 
denomination  "wilderness  of  Shur,**  as  applied  here,  was  an  independent  designation  lor  this  part  of  the^  eastern  shore, 
being  perhaps  the  district  near  a  town  or  village  of  that  name.  To  this  day  there  is,  nearly  opposite  the  bay  of 
Badea,  the  bed  of  a  winter-torrent  which  is  called  Wady  Sdnr,  and  the  coast  to  some  distuice  northward  also  bears  the 
name  of  Sdur*  It  is  fair  therefore  to  infer  that  the  Hebrews  emerged  from  the  bed  of  the  gulf  somewhere  between 
Wady  Sdur  and  Baa  Mouaa,  Indeed  the  necessary  breadth  of  the  opening  made  for  their  paMage  would  have  obliged 
them  to  have  spread  over  a  considerable  part  of  the  extent  between  the  two  points,  which  are  distant  about  fifteen  miles 
from  each  other.  It  should  be  obeerved  that  the  coast  hereabouts  is  aa  low  and  aandy  aa  that  which  they  had  left  is 
rugged  and  momitalnoQS. 

23.  "  MaMth,"*— The  Israelites  wandered  three  days  in  the  wildemeea  before  they  came  to  ICarah ;  but  aa  we  do  not 
know  that  there  weie  three  complete  days'  jonmey,  nor  what  distance  made  a  day's  journey  for  soch  a  Mimerous  and 
encnmbered  host,  and  are  also  not  ouite  assured  of  the  point  from  which  to  begin  the  computation,  we  are  aQowed  a 
considerable  latittide  in  looking  for  Marah.  Proceeding,  then,  aloa^  the  coast  south  by  east,  ever  a  idain  alternately 
gravdly,  atony,  and  aandy,  we  find  the  country  begina  to  be  hilly,  with  aand-hilla  near  the  ooaat,  and  at  last  come  to 
the  barren  bed  of  a  winter-torrent,  called  Waay  Awutrak  (just  the  same  in  sound  and  meaning  as  Matah),  a  few  milee 
south  cf  whidi  there  is  a  weU  called  Howara,  which  both  Niebuhr  and  Burckhardt  concur  in  considering  to  be  the  Marah 
of  Scripture.  It  is  true  that  theae  travellers  agree  in  fixmg  the  passage  of  the  Red  Sea  at  Sues,  from  which  this  spot  ia 
fifty  miles  distant,  and  IbrW  milee  from  Ain  Mouse.  The  distance  from  either  point  would  be  a  good  three-days* 
jonmey  for  sueh  a  body  ak  the  Hebrew  hoet,  nor  would  the  distance  be  too  short,  if  we  suppeee  them  to  have  sta.*ted 
from  some  point  between  Ain  Mouse  and  Wady  Sdnr.  Even  Dr.  Shaw,  who  placee  the  startmg  point  at  or  below  Wady 
Sdnr,  does  not  fix  Maiah  more  than  a  Ibw  milee  below  Howara.  We  may  theiefbie  conaider  the  evidence  for  Howara 
ae  good  aa  for  any  place  thai  hae  yet  been  indicated.  The  well  there  bee  among  rocka  about  a  hundred  paces  out 
of&enNidyaiid&owateieaobMefihaBMa  eanMl  dnnk  i^  and  e^ea  ciaek^  unieaa  veiy  thisfy,  refuse  to  taato 
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Ton  (near  Klim?).— r.  27. 

it.  It  occurs  on  the  customary  road  along  the  coast  from  Suez  to  Sinai,  and  Burckhardt  observes  that  there  is  no  other 
well  absolutely  bitter  on  the  whole  coast  so  far  as  Ras  Mohammed  at  the  extremity  of  the  peninsula.  He  adds:  "The 
complaints  of  the  bitterness  of  the  water  by  the  children  of  Israel,  who  had  been  accustomed  to  the  sweet  water  of  the 
Nile,  are  such  as  may  be  daily  heard  from  the  Egyptian  peasants  and  servants  who  travel  in  Arabia.  Accustomed  from 
their  youth  to  the  excellent  water  of  the  Nile,  there  is  nothing  thev  so  much  regret  in  countries  distant  from  Egypt ; 
nor  is  there  any  eastern  people  who  feel  so  keenly  the  want  of  good  water  as  the  present  natives  of  Egypt."  ('  Tour  in 
the  Peninsula  of  Mount  Sinai.*) 

25.  *'  The  LORD  skewed  him  a  tree,  which  when  he  had  catt  into  the  water$f  the  waters  were  made  sweetj"^ — ^The  use  of 
certain  plants  and  vegetable  juices,  in  correcting  the  bad  qualities  of  water,  admits  of  ample  illustration.  It  is  under- 
stood that  the  original  inducement  of  the  Chinese  to  the  use  of  tea  was  for  the  purpose  of  correcting  the  bad  qualities 
of  their  water ;  and  our  early  colonists  in  America  infused  in  the  water,  for  the  same  purpose,  the  branches  of  sassafras. 
(Burder's  'Oriental  Literature,'  vol.  L,  p.  146.)  Niebuhr  also,  speaking  of  the  Nile,  observes,  <'The  water  is  alwa}rs 
somewhat  muddy ;  but  by  rubbing  with  bitter  almonds,  prepared  m  a  paxticular  manner,  the  earthen  jars  in  which  it  is 
kept,  this  water  is  rendered  clear,  fight,  and  salutary."  Mr.  Roberts,  in  his  *  Oriental  Illustrations,'  has  some  interesting 
observations  concerning  the  practices  of  the  Hindoos  with  reference  to  this  subject.  He  informs  us  that  the  brackish 
water  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  salt  pans  or  of  the  sea,  is  often  corrected  by  the  natives  throwing  into  it  the  wood 
called  Ptrru-Nelli  (Phylanthus  emblica);  and  should  the  water  be  very  bad,  the  well  is  lined  with  pladks  cut  out  of  this 
tree.  He  adds:  ''In  swampy  ^unds,  or  where  there  has  not  been  rain  for  a  long  time,  the  water  is  often  muddy  and 
very  unwholesome.  But  Providence  has  again  been  bountiful  by  giving  to  the  people  the  Teatta  Maram  (Strychnos 
potatorum).  AU  who  live  in  the  neighbournood  of  such  water,  or  wno  have  to  travel  where  it  is,  always  carry  a  supply 
of  the  nuts  of  this  tree.  They  grind  one  or  two  of  them  on  the  side  of  an  earthen  vessel :  the  water  is  then  poured  in 
and  the  impurities  soon  subside.      ('  Oriental  Illustrations.') 

With  particular  reference  to  Marah,  Burckhardt  observes  that  he  had  frequently  inquired  among  the  Bedouins  in 
.different  parts  of  Arabia,  whether  they  possessed  any  means  of  effecting  such  a  change  by  throwing  wood  into  it,  or 
by  any  other  proc^ :  but  he  could  never  learn  that  such  an  art  was  known.  This  is  important,  b^use  such  a  tree 
and  process  ol  rectification  being  locally  unknown,  the  necessity  for  the  divine  indication  of  such  a  tree,  and,  possibly,  of 
giving  to  it  curative  qualities  for  the  occasion,  becomes  apparent  It  shows  that  such  trees  do  not  exist  as  a  common  or 
obvious  resource,  or  else  surely  their  useful  properties  would  be  known  to  the  Arabs,  to  whom  they  would  be  of  incalculable 
value.  These  considerations  neutralise  the  subsequent  observations  of  Burckhardt,  who,  when  he  comes  a  few  miles 
further  down  to  the  Wady  Gharendel,  observes  that  it  (the  Wady)  contains  among^  other  trees  and  shrubs  the  thoruy 
shrub  Gharkad,  the  Pegaman  retusum  of  Forskal,  which  is  extremely  common  in  this  peninsula,  and  is  also  met  with 
in  the  sands  of  the  Delta,  on  the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean.'  "  Its  small  red  berry,  of  the  sise  of  the  grain  of  the 
pomegranate,  is  very  juicy  and  refreshing,  much  resembling  a  ripe  gooseberry  in  taste,  but  not  so  sweet.  The  Arabs 
are  very  fond  of  i^  and  I  was  told  that  when  the  shrub  prepuces  large  crops  they  make  a  conserve  of  the  berries.  The 
gharkad  delights  in  a  laady  loil^  and  reaches  its  matimty  in  the  height  of  iummer  when  ihfi  ground  if  patched  up^ 
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Wiij)  Date-Pai.m,  found  in  thi  Sinai  Mountains. 

excitiug  an  agreeable  surprise  in  the  traveller,  at  finding  so  juicy  a  berry  produced  in  the  driest  soil  and  season."  In 
a  note  to  this,  he  asks,  *<  Might  not  the  berries  of  this  shrub  nave  been  used  to  sweeten  the  waten  of  Marah  ?"*  After 
quoting  our  version  of  the  text,  he  proceeds: — ''The  Arabic  translation  of  this  passage  gives  a  different,  and  perhaps 
more  correct  reading,  <  And  the  Lord  guided  him  to  a  tree,  of  which  he  threw  something  into  the  water,  which  then 
became  street'  I  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  any  ghaikad  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Howara,  but  Wady  Gharendel 
is  full  of  this  shrub.  As  these  conjectures  did  not  occur  to  me  when  I  was  on  the  spot,  I  did  not  inquire  of  the  Be^ 
douins  whether  they  ever  sweetened  water  with  the  juice  of  the  berries,  which  would  probably  effect  this  change,  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  juice  of  pomegranate  grains  expressed  into  it**  This  is  scarcely  consistent  with  what  he  says 
Dcfore,  that  he  had  asked  them  whether  they  had  any  means  for  effecting  such  a  change,  and  they  answered  in  the 
negutive.  We  have  no  hesitation  in  rejecting  his  supposition ;  because  it  would  not  have  been  necessary  for  the  Lord 
to  have  shown  Moses  so  common  a  plant ;  nor,  being  so  common,  is  it  likel}[  that  Moses,  who  had  lived  so  lonr  in  the 
desert,  would  be  unacquainted  with,  the  curative  property  of  the  berries,  if  they  had  any  such  property  at  all ;  but, 
above  all,  the  Israelites  were  at  Marah  in  April,  when  the  gharkad  could  have  had  no  berries,  as,  according  toBurck- 
hardt's  own  account,  the  fruit  does  not  attain  maturity  till  the  middle  of  summer. 

27.  "  And  thetf  came  to  E/im,  where  were  tweive  wella  of  water,  and  threescore  and  ten  pa/m  frees.** — About  seven  miles 
south  by  east  from  Howara  occurs  Wady  Gharendel,  the  largest  of  all  the  torrent  beds  on  the  west  side  of  the  penin- 
sula. It  is  about  a  mile  in  breadth  and  stretches  away  to  the  north-east :  the  Arabs  say  it  may  be  traced  throughout 
the  desert,  and  that  it  begins  at  no  great  distance  from  £1  Arish,  on  the  Mediterranean.  But  this  is  doubtful  The 
valley  is  full  of  date-trees,  tamarisks,  acacias  of  different  species,  and  the  gharkad  mentioned  in  the  preceding  note. 
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I  a  copious  spriiig  with  a  small  ilmlet,  which  renders  the  ralley  one  of  the  principal  stations  on  the  route 
to  Smai.  The  water  is  oisagreeable,  and  if  kept  for  a  night  in  the  water-skins,  it  turns  hitter  and  spoils.  Burckhardt 
says : — ''  If  we  admit  Bir  Howara  to  be  the  Marah  of  Exodus,  then  Wady  Gharendel  is  probably  Elim  with  its  wells 
and  date  trees,  an  opinion  entertained  by  Niebuhr,  who  however  did  not  see  the  bitter  well  of  Howara  on  the  road  to 
Gharendel.  The  non-existence  at  present  of  twelve  wells  at  Gharendel  muftt  not  be  considered  as  evidence  against  the 
just  stated  conjecture ;  for  Niebuhr  says  that  his  companions  obtained  water  here  by  dig^g^  to  a  venr  small  depth, 
and  there  was  a  great  plenty  of  it  when  I  passed ;  water,  in  fact,  is  readily  found  by  di^mg  in  every  ^rtile  valley  in 
Arabia,  and  wells  are  thus  easily  formed,  which  are  quickly  filled  up  again  by  the  sand&*^ 

This  however  is  the  place  where  Dr.  Shaw — who  has  been  very  extensively  followed  in  this  and  his  other  opinions 
about  the  journey  of  the  Israelites — fixes  Marah.  Tlie  objections  to  this  are  the  fact  which  he  admits — tnat  the 
water  here  is  not  **  bitter,"  but  brackish ;  and  the  difficulty  of  determining  the  situation  of  Elim,  if  this  be  Marah.  A 
more  cogent  illustration  of  this  difficulty  could  not  be  given  than  that  which  Dr.  Shaw  himself  has  afforded  in  his 
attempt  to  fix  Elim.  He  places  it  at  El  Waadi,  near  the  port  of  Tor,  and  nearly  a  hundred  miles  from  Wady  Gharendel. 
This  is  nearly  forty  miles  out  of  the  way  in  a  journey  to  Mount  Sinai,  and  by  a  road  which  is  never  taken  in  proceeding 
thither  by  land.  It  is  true  that  the  journey  of  the  Israelites,  as  a  whole,  was  veir  devious,  but  the  sacrea  text  does 
not  furnish  the  least  intimation  that,  after  crossing  the  Red  Sea,  anr  deviation  took  place  from  the  nearest  route  to 
Sinai,  or  from  thence  to  the  borders  of  Palestine,  where,  At  Kade&h  Bamea,  the  rebelhon  of  the  Israelites  was  punished 
by  their  being  sentenced  to  forty  years  wandering  in  the  desert  On  the  contrary,  it  seems  that,  after  passing  the  gulf, 
the  direct  road  to  Sinai  was  taken  by  the  Hebrew  host  Hoi^eVer,  Dr.  Shaw  found  at  the  place  he  indicates  nine  wells 
and  2000  palm-trees,  three  of  the  original  twelve  wells  b^ing  Stopped  up,  as  he  conjectures,  and  the  palm-trees  having 
iacreased  trom  the  seventy  which  Moses  found  there.  The  strptlgest  point  of  the  learned  traveller's  hypothesis  is,  that 
under  the  shade  of  the  palm-trees  is  the  (a  well,  we  concljude)  tntmmum  Mottta,  or  bath  of  Moses,  which  the  inhabitants 
of  Tor  hold  in  great  veneration,  from  a  tradition  that  the  viti  Of  Moses  was  pitched  near  it  Now  Dr.  Shaw  himself 
knew  well  that  local  traditions  in  the  East  are  of  no  weight  whatever,  unless  supported  by  strong  and  independent  cor- 
roborations. Thus  the  local  nomenclature  in  Mesopotamia  is  trbwded  with  the  name  of  Nimrod  ;  in  Egypt  with  that 
of  Joseph ;  and  with  that  of  Moses  in  the  peninsula  of  SinAt  If  we  trusted  to  the  local  traditions  and  the  names 
given  by  tike  natives,  we  might  fix  the  passage  through  the  Med  Sea  almost  any  where  in  the  140  miles  between  Tor 
and  Suez.  It  is  another  unfortunate  circumstance  for  ikis  th^bry,  that  some  of  these  wells  are  supplied  from  hot 
springs,  and  that  the  water  of  all  of  them  is  brackish  ahd  tihWhoiesome.  It  ma)r  be  well  to  recollect  that  Tor  is  the 
port  at  which  those  pilgrims,  who  prefer  to  perform  the  principal  part  df  their  pilgrimage  by  water,  down  the  gulf  from 


Sinai  by  land.  Indeed,  this  station  seems  connected  with  the  theory  which  places  the  passage  of  the  Red  Sea  at  Tor. 
But  Dr.  Shaw*s  own  arguments  against  the  latter  theory  are  irrefragable^  and  in  rejectmg  it,  he  was  equally  bound  to 
reject  this  as  the  station  of  Elim,smce  its  probability  wholly  depefads  upon  the  hypothesis  which  he  So  properly  rejects. 
We  dwell  on  thb  point  the  more  strongly,  because,  while  every  body  now  agrees  that  the  passage  did  not  take  place 
below  Wady  Gharendel,  however  much  higher  it  may  have  been,  many  respectable  writers  and  travellers  still  adhere 
to  Dr.  Shaw*s  palpable  error  with  regard  to  Elim. 

"  Pa/m'trefa.— The  Date-palm  {Phoenix  dactjflifbra)  is  one  of  the  noblest  trees  that  adorn  the  solitary  waste,  and 
the  most  useful  that  man  has  converted  to  the  purposes  of  nutriment  and  comfort  In  the  forest  the  eve  recognizes 
the  lofty  palm,  while  the  remainder  of  the  vegetable  creation  lose  their  individuality  in  the  confusion  of  varied  tints 
and  forms.  The  presence  of  the  palm  is  an  unerring  sign  of  water ;  hence  the  weary  Israelites  found  water  where  they 
found  palm-trees. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

]  The  Israelites  come  to  Situ  2  7%ep  tnufHiur  for 
want  of  bread.  4  Ood  prondeeth  them  bread  fiom 
heaven.  11  Quails  are  sent,  \Aand  manna,  16 
The  ordering  qf .manna.  25  Jt  was  not  to  be 
found  on  the  sabbath.  32  An  omer  of  it  is  pre- 
served. 

And  they  took  their  journey  from  Elim^  and 
all  the  congregation  of  the  children  of  Israel 
came  tmto  the  wilderness  of  Sin^  which  is 
between  Elim  and  Sinai  on  the  fifteenth 
day  of  the  second  month  after  their  depart- 
ing out  of  the  land  of  Egypt. 

2  And  the  whole  congregation  of  the 
children  of  Israel  murmured  against  Moses 
and  Aaron  in  the  wilderness  : 

3  And  the  children  of  Israel  said  unto 
them.  Would  to  God  we  had  died  by  the 
hand  of  the  Lord  in  the  land  of  Egypt,  when 
we  sat  by  the  flesh  pots,  and  when  we  did 
eat  bread  to  the  full ;  for  ye  have  brought 


us  forth  into  this  wilderness^  to  kill  this 
whole  assembly  with  hutiger. 

4  %  Then  said  the  Lord  unto  Moses, 
Behold,  1  will  rain  bread  from  heaven  for 
you;  and  the  people  shall  go  out  and 
gather  *a  certain  rate  every  day,  that  I  may 

Erove  them,  whether  they  will  walk  in  my 
iw,  or  no. 

5  And  it  shall  come  to  pass,  that  on  the 
sixth  day  they  shall  prepare  that  which 
they  bring  in ;  and  it  shall  be  twice  as  much 
as  they  gather  daily. 

6  Ana  Moses  and  Aaron  said  imto  all 
the  children  of  Israel,  At  even,  then  ye 
shall  know  that  the  Lord  hath  brought  you 
out  from  the  land  of  Egypt : 

7  And  in  the  morning,  then  ye  shall  see 
the  glory  of  the  Lord  ;  for  that  he  heareth 
your  murmurings  against  the  Lord;  and 
what  are  we,  that  ye  murmur  against  us  ? 

8  And  Moses  said^  This  shall  be,  when 
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the  Lord  shall  pve  you  in  the  evening 
flesh  to  eat,  and  in  the  morning  bread  to 
the  full ;  for  that  the  Lord  heareth  your 
murmurings  which  ye  murmur  against  him: 
and  what  are  we  ?  your  murmurings  are  not 
against  us,  but  against  the  Lord. 

9  %  And  Moses  spake  unto  Aaron,  Say 
unto  all  the  congpre?ation  of  the  children  of 
Israel,  Come  near  before  the  Lord  :  for  he 
hath  heard  your  murmurings. 

10  And  it  came  to  pass,  as  Aaron  spake 
unto  the  whole  congregation  of  the  children 
of  Israel,  that  they  looked  toward  the  wil- 
derness, and,  behold,  the  glory  of  the  Lord 
'appeared  in  the  cloud. 

11  ^  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses> 
saying, 

12  1  have  heard  the  murmu^gs  of  the 
children  of  Israel :  speak  unto  them,  sayings 
At  even  ye  shall  eat  flesh,  and  in  the  niom- 
ing  ye  shall  be  filled  with  bread ;  and  ye  sl^ll 
know  that  I  am  the  LOEp  your  (}od. 

13  And  it  C9fl!^  to  pass,  that  at  even  the 
quails  came  up,  a^  coverefl  th3  cgmp :  and 
in  the  morning  i\\&  4ew  Hy  rpund  about  the 
host 

14  And  when  *tbe  dew  that  lay  was  gone 
up,  behold,  upon  the  face  of  the  wilderness 
there  lay  a  small  round  thing,  a^  small  as 
the  hoarfrost  on  the  ground. 

15  And  when  the  children  of  Israel  saw 
it,  they  said  one  to  another,  *It  is  manna : 
for  they  wist  not  what  it  wa>s.  And  Moses 
said  unto  them,  •This  is  the  bread  which 
the  Lord  hath  given  you  to  eat. 

16  5r  This  is  the  uung  which  the  Lord 
hath  commanded.  Gather  of  it  every  man 
according  to  his  eating,  an  omer  ^for  every 
man,  according  to  the  number  of  ypuy  "per- 
sons ;  take  ye  every  man  for  them  which  are 
in  his  tents. 

17  And  the  children  <^  Israel  did  so,  and 
gathered,  some  more,  some  less. 

18  And  when  they  did  mete  it  with  an 
omer,  he  that  gathered  much  had  nothing 
over,  and  •he  that  gathered  little  had  no 
lack ;  they  gathered  every  man  according  to 
his  eating. 

19  And  Moses  said.  Let  no  man  leave  of 
it  till  the  morning. 

20  Notwithstanding  they  hearkened  not 
unto  Moses;  but  some  of  them  left  of 
it  until  the  morning,  and  it  bred  worms, 
and  stank :  and  Moses  was  wroth  with 
them. 
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21  And  they  gathered  it  every  morning, 
every  man  according  to  his  eating:  and 
when  the  sun  waxed  not,  it  melted. 

22  ^  And  it  came  to  pass,  that  on  the 
sixth  day  they  gatherea  twice  as  much 
bread,  two  omers  for  one  man  *  and  all  the 
rulers  of  the  congregation  came  and  told 
Moses. 

23  And  he  said  unto  them.  This  is  that 
which  the  Lord  hath  said.  To  morrow  is  the 
rest  of  the  holy  sabbath  unto  the  Lord: 
bake  that  which  ye  will  bake  to  day,  and 
seethe  that  ye  will  seetjie  \  and  that  which 
remaineth  over  lay  up  for  you  to  be  kept 
until  the  mominff . 

24  And  they  laid  it  up  till  the  morning, 
as  Moses  bade :  and  it  did  ^ot  stink,  neither 
was  there  any  worm  therein. 

25  And  Moses  said.  Eat  that  to  day;  for 
to  day  is  a  sabbath  unto  the  Lord  :  to  day 
ye  shall  not  find  it  in  the  field. 

26  Siip  days  ye  shall  gather  it;  but  on 
t}ie  seventh  day,  which  is  the  sabbath,  in  it 
there  shall  be  none. 

27  %  And  it  camfs  to  pass,  that  there 
wppt  out  soms  of  the  people  on  the  seventh 
day  fot  to  gather,  and  they  found  none. 

38  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses,  How 
lonff  refuse  ye  to  keep  my  commandments 
and  my  laws  ? 

29  See,  for  that  the  Lord  hath  given 
you  the  sabbath,  therefore  he  giveth  you 
on  the  sixth  day  the  bread  of  two  days ; 
abide  ye  every  man  in  his  place,  let  no 
man  go  out  of  his  place  on  the  seventh 
day. 

30  So  the  people  rested  on  the  seventh 
day. 

31  And  the  house  of  Israel  called  the 
name  thereof  Manna :  and  it  was  like  co- 
riander seed,  white ;  and  the  taste  of  it  was 
Uke  wafers  made  with  honey. 

32  %  And  Moses  said.  This  is  the  thing 
which  the  Lord  commandeth.  Fill  an  omer 
of  it  to  be  kept  for  your  generations ;  that 
they  may  see  the  bread  wherewith  I  have 
fed  you  in  the  wilderness,  when  I  brought 
you  torth  from  the  land  of  Egypt 

33  And  Moses  said  unto  Aaron,  Take  a 
pot,  and  put  an  omer  full  of  manna  therein, 
and  lay  it  up  before  the  Lord,  to  be  kept 
for  your  generations. 

34  As  the  Lord  commanded  Moses,  so 
Aaron  laid  it  up  before  the  Testimony,  to 
be  kept 
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35  And  the  children  of  Israel  did  eat 
manna  forty  years,  *"until  they  came  to  aland 
inhabited  :  they  did  eat  manna^  until  they 
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came  unto  the  borders  of  the  land  of  Canaan- 
36  Now  an  omer  is  the  tenth  part  of  an 
ephah. 


»•  Josh.  5. 12.    Nehem.  9. 13. 


■^;-*^^^^^ 


GATiitRiNa  THE  Manna.— PouosiN. 


Vene  13.  '^Quaih.^'^Shelaw,  Heb.  Quaib  {Coiurnix  dactyHtonant)  are  remarkable  for  their  migratory  habits.  These 
birds  remove  in  prodigious  flocks  from  place  to  place,  having  previously  remained  solitary  during  the  period  of  incu- 
bation. They  are  often  seen  crossing  the  Mediterranean  in  their  passage  to  and  from  Africa,  and  it  is  said  that  on  some 
occasions  more  than  a  hundred  thousand  have  been  killed  about  Naples  at  one  time.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
bird  of  passage  of  the  Levant  is  the  Sheiaw  of  the  sacred  writer  ;  and  though  quails  might  settle  in  countless  swarms 
around  the  tents  of  the  Israelites  without  a  miracle^  yet  nothing  but  the  fiat  of  the  Almighty  could  have  sent  them 
thither  at  an  appointed  time. 

15.  ^  Tketf  said  one  to  another,  It  it  manna :  for  they  witt  not  what  it  was,"** — ^This  passage  in  our  translation  is  incor- 
rect and  contradictory ;  for  how  could  the  Hebrews  be  ignorant  what  it  was,  if  they  at  once  declared  it  to  be  manna  ? 
Josephus  says  expressly,  that  man  is  a  particle  of  interrogation ;  and  so  the  Septuagmt  understands  it.  Hence  Dr.  Booth- 
royd  consistently  and  properly  renders  the  clause,  **  They  said  one  to  another,  What  is  it  Y  Iman-huf]  for  they  knew  not 
what  it  was.'' 

We  shall  abstain  from  perplexing  our  readers  with  a  statement  of  the  various  attempts  which  have  been  made  to 
identify  this  manna  with  the  natural  condensed  juices  or  gums  from  certain  shrubs  or  trees  to  which  the  name  has 
been  applied :  for  the  nuinna  of  Scripture  has  been  sought  for  not  merely  in  the  produce  of  one  gum-exuding  plant, 
but  of  many.  The  strongest  claim  to  identity  applies  to  the  substance,  still  called  by  the  Arabs  mamt,  which  is  pro- 
duced in  the  peninsula  of  Sinai ;  but  we  have  already  stated  that  Arab  identifications,  whether  of  sites  or  products, 
or  any  thing  else,  are  not  of  the  least  value,  unless  supported  by  other  and  strong  corroborations.  We  take  this,  how- 
ever, because  if  it  be  not  the  manna  of  Scripture,  no  other  natural  product  can  pretend  to  the  distinction.  The  best 
and  most  complete  account  of  it  is  given  by  Burckhardt.  Speakiug  of  the  Wady  el  Sheikh,  to  the  north  of  Mount 
Serbal,  he  says,  *'  In  many  parts  it  was  thickly  overgrown  with  the  tamarisk  or  tar/a  ;  it  is  the  only  valley  in  the 
peninsula  where  this  tree  grows,  at  present,  in  any  great  quautityi  though  some  small  bushes  are  here  and  there  met 
with  in  other  parts.  It  is  from  the  tar/a  that  the  maima  is  obtained ;  and  it  is  very  strange  that  the  fact  should  have 
remained  unknown  in  Europe  till  M.  Seetzen  mentioned  it  in  a  brief  notice  of  his  tour  to  Sinai,  published  in  the 
<  Mines  de  TOrient.'  This  substance  is  called  by  the  Arabs  mann,  and  accurately  resembles  the  description  of  the 
manna  given  in  Scripture.  In  the  month  of  Juue  it  drops  from  the  thorns  of  the  tamarisk  upon  the  fallen  twigs, 
leaves,  and  thorns,  which  always  cover  the  ground  beneath  the  tree  in  the  natural  state :  the  manua  is  collected  before 
sunrise,  when  it  is  coagulated,  but  it  dissolves  as  soon  as  the  sun  shines  upon  it  The  Arabs  clean  awa3r  the  leaves, 
dirt,  &c.,  which  adhere  to  it,  boil  it,  strain  it  through  a  coarse  piece  of  cloth,  and  put  it  into  leathern  skins  \  in  tliis 
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way  they  preflenre  it  till  the  following  yeu,  and  use  it»  as  they  do  honey,  to  pour  over  their  unleavened  hread,  or  to  dip 
their  bread  into.  I  could  not  learn  &at  they  ever  made  it  into  cakes  or  loaves.  The  manna  is  found  only  in  years 
when  copious  rains  have  fallen ;  sometimes  it  is  not  produced  at  all.  I  saw  none  of  it  among  the  Arabs,  but  I  obtained 
a  piece  of  last  yeax^s  produce  at  the  convent ;  where,  having  been  kept  in  the  cool  shade  and  moderate  temperature  of 
that  place,  it  had  become  quite  solid,  and  formed  a  smaS  coke :  it  became  soft  when  kept  some  time  in  the  hand, 
if  placed  in  the  sun  for  five  minutes,  but  when  restored  to  a  cool  place  it  became  solid  again  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 
In  the  season  at  which  the  Arabs  gather  it,  it  never  acquires  that  degree  of  hardness  which  will  allow  of  its  being 
pounded,  as  the  Israelites  are  said  to  have  done,  in  Num.  xi.  8.  Its  colour  is  dirty  yellow,  and  the  piece  which  I  saw 
was  still  mixed  with  bits  of  tamarisk  leaves  ;  its  taste  is  agreeable,  somewhat  aromatic,  and  as  sweet  as  honey.  If 
eaten  in  any  considerable  quantity,  it  is  said  to  be  slightly  purgative.  The  quantity  of  manna  collected  at  present,  even 
in  seasons  when  the  most  copious  rains  fall,  is  very  trifling,  perhaps  not  amounting  to  more  than  five  or  six  hundred 
poimds.  It  is  entirely  consumed  among  the  Bedouins,  who  consiaer  it  the  greatest  dainty  which  their  country  affords. 
The  harvest  is  usually  in  June,  and  lasts  six  weeks ;  sometimes  it  begins  in  July.**  {*  l\)ur  in  the  Peninsula  of  Mount 
Sinai.') 

If,  for  a  moment,  we  allow  this  to  be  the  manna  of  Scripture,  let  us  see  to  what  extent  a  miracle  is  still  required  to 
account  for  the  phenomena  recorded  there.  This  matin  is  only  jrielded  six  weeks  in  the  year;  but  the  manna  of 
Scriptive  was  supplied  at  all  times  of  the  year  during  forbr  years,  and  a  double  supply  came  regularl^r  every  Friday, 
to  compensate  for  its  being  intermitted  on  Saturday.  It  fell  also  in  the  Hebrew  encampment,  wherever  it  happened  ti 
be,  in  all  the  country  between  Sinai  and  Palestine.  The  i»aM»  of  Sinai  may  be  kept  from  one  year  to  another ;  but  the 
manna,  if  kept  till  the  day  after  that  on  which  it  was  gathered,  bred  maggots,  became  noisome,  and  was  unfit  for  use — 
except  once  a  week,  when  its  freshness  was  preserved  for  two  days ;  and  except  also  in  the  instance  of  the  vessel  full  of  it, 
which  was  directed  to  be  preserved  as  a  standing  memorial  of  this  wonderful  provision.  The  mann  is  found,  under  the 
shrubs  which  produce  it,  in  adhesive  particles,  whereas  the  manna  was  showered  down  around  the  Hebrew  encampment. 
If,  therefore,  so  many  miraculous  circumstances  must  be  allowed ;  if  the  identity  ef  the  mann  and  manna  be  conceded, 
we  really  do  not  see  how  the  believer  can  do  other  than  consider  the  supply  as  altogether  miraculous ;  or  how  the 
unbeliever  can  do  better  for  his  bad  cause  than  reject  the  account  as  a  whole.  There  is  no  middle  path.  In  attempting 
to  account  for  it  on  natural  principles,  so  much  tnat  is  miraculous  must  be  admitted  that  it  does  not  seem  worth  while 
to  contend  about  the  remainder. 

As  to  the  substance  itself,  the  identity,  or  even  resemblance,  does  not  seem  to  us  to  well  established  as  Burckhardt 
conceives.  Besides  the  difiRirences,  involving  a  miracle,  to 
which  we  have  alluded,  its  appearance  and  colour  do  not 
correspond  with  the  description  of  manna,  as  "a  small 
round  thing,  as  small  as  the  hoar  frost ....  like  coriander 
seed,  and  its  colour  like  a  pearl."  Besides,  the  mann  dis- 
solves in  heat,  after  it  has  been  kept  for  a  long  time  in  a 
solid  state:  but  the  manna  was  found  in  a  solid  state, 
and  although  it  dissolved  in  the  sim  if  not  gathered  early 
in  the  morning,  yet  if  collected  it  might  be  poimded  into 
meal,  and  baked  as  bread.  Burckhardt's  manna  could 
not  be  powdered  into  meal,  and  would  melt  in  the  attempt 
to  bake  it.  Moreover,  if  it  was  a  natural  or  common  pro- 
duct, how  is  it  that  the  Israelites  did  not  know  what  it 
was  ?  (vene  15,  and  Deut  viii.  16)  ;  and  how,  in  that  case, 
could  it  have  been  worth  while,  after  the  supply  had 
ceased,  to  preserve  a  quantity  of  the  manna  in  the  tabei^ 
nacle  and  temple  as  an  evidence  of  the  miracle  to  future 
generations  ? 

31.  ''Coriander," — The  Coriandrum  tattvum,  or  corian- 
der,  is  an  umbelliferous  plant  akin  to  the  parsley  in  family 
characteristics.  The  flowers  grow  in  an  umbel,  and  are 
individually  small  and  white.  The  leaves  are  much  divided, 
and  smooth.  The  seeds  are  employed,  from  their  aromatic 
nature,  in  culinary  purposes,  and  hence  their  round  and 
finiihed  shape  is  well  known.  In  the  umbelliferous  plants 
the  fruit  uniformly  separates  into  two  similar  halves,  which 
are  the  seeds ;  but  in  the  coriander  they  continue  united 
after  they  are  ripe.  If  we  examine  the  seed  we  shall  per- 
ceive very  readily  that  it  is  compounded  of  two,  while  a 
reference  to  the  parsley,  or  any  other  example  of  the  um- 
belliferous family,  wiu  illustrate  the  pecmiarity  of  the 
coriandrum  in  this  respect.  The  word  »«(mv,  employed  by 
the  Septuagint,  is  evidently  the  parent  of  »«M«yMy  of  Theo- 
phrastus,  wnence  the  Latin  coriandrum.  It  is  diffused 
over  all  the  regions  of  the  old  world,  hence  the  simile  is 
intelligible  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  greater  portion  of  the 
globe. 

33.  «  Take  a  pot,  and  put  an  omer  full  of  manna  /Awwf."— There  have  been  very  different  opinions  as  to  the  material 
and  form  of  this  vessel.  The  Rabbins  disagree  among  themselves  on  the  subject,  some  describing  it  as  of  earthenware ; 
while  others  think  it  was  glass,  and  others  still  contend  for  brass  or  copper.  But  the  Septuagint  says  it  was  of  gold  ; 
and  St  Paul,  whose  authority  is  final,  says  the  same  (Heb.  ix.  4>  As  to  its  form,  it  is  generally  understood  as  of  an 
urn-like  figure.  Reland  thinks  that  it  had  a  lid  or  cover  like  the  pots  in  which  wine  was  kept,  and  corroborates  his 
conclusions  on  the  subject  generally  by  giving  figures  of  the  manna-pot,  as  represented  on  some  Samaritan  medals, 
which  must  be  allowed  to  furnish  the  best  authority  on  the  subject  that  we  are  now  able  to  obtain.  These  medals 
represent  it  as  having  two  long  handles  or  ears  \  and  Keland  shows  that  vessels  of  this  form  were  called  **  asses.**  both 
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by  the  Greeks  and  Romans ;  peAaps  on  accoimt  of  the  ears :  and  he  very  ingeniously  traces  to  iMs  circumstance  the 
onirin  of  a  calumny  which  Josephus  confutes  without  explaining  how  it  arose  :-this  was,  that  when  AnUochus  pluu- 
derod  the  Temple,  he  found  there  the  figure  of  an  ass s  head,  aU  of  gold,  which  was  worshipped  by  the  , 
however,  accotmt  foi  this  scandalous  charge  in  a  difierent  way. 


I  Jews.     Others, 


Samaritan  Goms,  prom  Sauries  '  Dissertations/  sbowinq  tbb  probablb  form  of  thb  Goldbn  Pot  op  Manna. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

1  T?ie  people  murmur  for  water  at  Repkidim, 
5  God  sendeth  him  for  loater  to  the  rock  in 
Horeb.  8  Amalek  is  overcome  by  the  holding  up 
of  Moses  hands.  \  5  Moses  buildeth  the  altar 
JEHOVAH-nissi. 

And  all  the  congregation  of  the  children  of 
Israel  ioumeyed  from  the  wilderness  of  Sin, 
after  their  journeys,  according  to  the  com- 
mandment of  the  Lord,  and  pitched  in  Re- 
phidim:  and  there  was  no  water  for  the 
people  to  drink. 

2  ^Wherefore  the  people  did  chide  with 
Moses,  and  said.  Give  us  water  that  we  may 
drink.  And  Moses  said  unto  them.  Why 
chide  ye  with  me  ?  wherefore  do  ye  tempt 
the  Lord  ? 

3  And  the  people  thirsted  there  for  water; 
and  the  people  murmured  against  Moses, 
and  said,  Wherefiwre  is  this  that  thou  hast 
brouffht  us  up  out  of  Egypt,  to  kill  us  and 
our  children  and  our  cattle  with  thirst  ? 

4  And  Moses  cried  unto  the  Lord,  say- 
ing. What  shall  I  do  unto  this  people  ?  they 
be  almost  ready  to  stone  me. 

5  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses,  Go  on 
before  the  people,  and  take  with  thee  of  the 
elders  of  Israel;  and  thy  rod  wherewith 
"thou  smotest  the  river,  take  in  thine  hand, 
and  go. 

6  ^Behold^  I  will  stand  before  thee  there 


upon  the  rock  in  Horeb;  and  thou  shalt 
smite  the  rock,  and  there  shall  come  water 
out  of  it,  that  the  people  may  drink.  And 
Moses  did  so  in  the  sight  of  the  elders  of 
Israel. 

7  And  he  called  the  name  of  the  place 
^Massah,  and  *Meribah,  because  of  the  chid- 
ing of  the  children  of  Israel,  and  because 
they  tempted  the  Lord,  saying,  Is  the  Lord 
among  us,  or  not? 

8  ^  'Then  came  Amalek,  and  fought  with 
Israel  in  Bephidim. 

9  And  Moses  said  unto  'Joshua,  Choose 
us  out  men,  and  go  out,  fight  with  Amalek : 
to  morrow  I  will  stand  on  the  top  of  the  hill 
with  the  rod  of  God  in  mine  hand. 

10  So  Joshua  did  as  Moses  had  said  to 
him,  and  fought  with  Amalek :  and  Moses, 
Aaron,  and  Hur  went  up  to  the  top  of  the  hill. 

1 1  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  Moses  held 
up  his  hand,  that  Israel  prevailed :  and  when 
he  let  down  his  hand,  Amalek  prevailed. 

12  But  Moses  hands  tt^^e  heavy;  and 
they  took  a  stone,  and  put  it  under  him, 
and  he  sat  thereon;  ana  Aaron  and  Hur 
stayed  up  his  hands,  the  one  on  the  one 
side,  and  the  other  on  the  other  side ;  and 
his  hands  were  steady  until  the  going  down 
of  the  sun. 

13  And  Joshua  discomfited  Amalek  and 
his  people  with  the  edge  of  the  sword. 


>Nain.SO.i.         sch^T.^.        •Nan.iO.a    PmI.  78.  Iflk  and  105. 4L    Wisd.11.4.    1  Cor.  10.  4. 
•That to, cMin^, or Kn>.       <Deat.S6.17.    Wiid.U.8.      7 Called /•tw.Aoto 7.45 
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14  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses,  Write 
this  /or  a  memorial  in  a  book,  and  rehearse 
it  in  the  ears  of  Joshua :  for  'I  will  utterly 
put  out  the  remembrance  of  Amalek  from 
under  heaven. 


15  And  Moses  built  an  altar,  and  called 
the  name  of  it  •JEHOVAH-nissi  : 

16  For  he  said,  ^"Because,  "the  Lord  hath 
sworn  that  the  Lord  will  have  war  with 
Amalek  from  generation  to  generation. 


•  Num.  94. 90.  1  Sam.  15. 8.    *  That  Ii,  tks  LORD  nw  haimtr.    ^^  Or.  beeoMse  tht  hand  qf  Amalek  if  agaimt  the  throne  of  the  LORD,  thenfore,  8ce. 

11  Heb.  the  hand  upon  the  throme  of  the  LORD, 

Verne  1.  "  The  children  of  hrael  journeyed  from  the  tvi/demras  of  Sin.,  .and  pitched  in  Rephidinu** — A  chain  of 
mountains  called  £1  T^h  stretches  across  the  peninsula  of  Sinai,  from  the  Gulf  of  Akaha,  to  near  the  coast  of  the  Gulf 
of  Suez.  The  common  road,  which  we  suppose  the  Israelites  to  have  taken — and  which  they  most  ohyiouslr  would  take 
wherever  they  might  have  crossed  between  Sues  and  Birket  Faroun — turns  off  from  the  shores  of  the  gulf,  south-east 
towards  Siuai,  after  the  extremity  of  these  mountains  towards  the  west  has  been  rounded.  We  understand  the  desert  of 
Sin  to  comprehend  most  of  the  space  to  be  traversed  between  the  point  where  the  road  turns  off  to  within  a  few  miles 
of  Mount  Serbal,  which  is  the  first  of  the  larger  mountains  of  the  Sinai  group.  This  is  of  course,  from  its  situation,  not 
a  flat  and  uniform  desert ;  but  it  is  still  a  desolate  wilderness,  but  more  or  less  hilly  and  rocky,  with  valleys  of  various 
dimensions;  but  generally  sandy  or  stony,  strewed  with  the  bones  of  camels,  generally  without  plants  or  herbage,  and  also 
without  water,  except  in  the  rainy  season,  when  the  valle3r8  are  traversed  by  the  torrents  that  descend  from  the  moun- 
tains. Burckhardt,  who  however  says  nothing  about  the  identity  of  this  region  with  the  desert  of  Sin,  relates  that 
while  traversing  it  from  Sinai,  his  party  met  several  Arabs,  who  had  started  in  the  morning  from  the  well  of  Morkha, 
and  had  ventured  on  the  journey  without  water,  or  the  hope  of  finding  any  till  the  following  day,  when  they  wonld 
reach  Wady  Feiran.  Now  Morkha  is  near  the  gulf  at  one  extremity  of  tlus  desert  region,  and  Wady  Feiran  near 
Mount  Serbal  at  the  other,  the  distance  between  the  two  points  being  about  thirty  miles ;  and  we  suppose  this  to  have 
been  nearly  the  route  of  the  Israelites.  We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  desert  of  Sin  was  limited  to  the  distiict  we 
mention ;  we  pnly  attempt  to  define  its  limit  in  the  direction  of  the  journey,  at  the  same  time  not  denying  that  the  term 
might  be  applicable  to  all  the  country  between  the  shore  of  the  giuf  on  the  west,  and  thd  Sinai  group  on  the  east. 
Pursuing  this  view,  we  would  fix  Rephidim  as  the  part  of  this  region  which  approaches  to  Mount  &rbal  not  far  from 
Wady  ^iran.  It  is  true  that  none  have  attempted  to  place  Rephidim  here,  out  have  adopted  without  question  the 
report  of  the  monks  of  Sinai  and  the  neighbouring  Arabs,  who  fix  it  among  the  higher  summits  of  SinaL  In  altering 
the  piosition,  however,  we  feel  we  are  not  only  illustrating  the  consistency  and  truth  of  the  narrative,  but  are  also 
assisting  1o  obviate  a  doubt  which  has  been  cast  upon  the  miracle  performed  at  Rephidim.  If  we  take  the  place  com- 
monl]^  indicated,  at  the  very  foot  of  Mount  St  Catherine,  as  the  true  scene  of  the  miracle,  how  happens  it  that,  atter  leaving 
Repmdim,  the  Israelites  made  a  stage  to  Sinai,  when  the  place  lopally  indicated  is  at  Sinai  ?  and  besides,  here  in  the  higher 
regions  of  the  mountains  water  naturally  abounds  in  every  direction,  and  the  miracle  would  not  have  been  neceisaiy  ( 
whereas  near  the  spot  we  indicate  no  water  is  to  be  found,  and  the  Hebrew  host  must  have  suffered  so  much  tu  crossing 
the  desert  of  Sin,  as  to  account  for  their  urgent  need  of  water  and  their  clamour  for  it.  Where  we  fix  Rephidim  they 
must  have  wanted  ^vater,  but  where  it  is  commonly  ^ed  they  would  have  had  ample  opportunity  to  quench  their  thirst, 
not  only  on  their  arrival,  but  before  coming  thither.  It  is  indeed  certain  that  water  was  at  no  great  ditUnce  before  them 
even  at  the  Rephidim  we  have  chosen ;  and  it  may  be  asked  why  they  were  not  directed  to  advance,  instead  of  being 
supplied  by  muacle.  This  question  certainly  conveys  a  less  forcible  objection,  than  to  ask  why  they  were  supplied  by 
miracle  in  a  place  where  water  was  already  abundant.  The  answer  to  the  former  question  however  might  be  tnat  the 
Hebrews  were  at  the  last  extremity  of  thirst,  and  too  much  exhausted  by  their  ioume]^  through  the  desert  to  proceed 
farther.  But  we  have  a  still  stronger  answer,  which  to  our  minds  is  conclusive  in  favour  of  the  position  we  have 
assigned,  and  which  is  also  of  impor^ce  for  the  incidental  elucidation  it  afibrds  of  the  attack  of  the  Amalekites, 
which  has  hitherto  only  formed  the  foundation  for  random  conjectures.  The  fact  is,  that  their  progress  from  the 
region  of  drought  to  that  of  water  was  cut  off  by  the  Amalekites,  who  occupied  the  outskirts  of  the  v,  atered  region  at 
Wady  Feiran.  We  gather  this  fact  from  a  passage,  quoted  for  another  purpose,  from  the  Egyptian  geographer  Makrizi, 
by  Burckhardt,  who  does  not  himself  seem  to  have  perceived  its  important  bearing  on  the  present  subject.  Makrizi,  in 
sneaking  of  the  town  of  Feiran  here,  in  the  valley  of  the  same  name,  says  it  was  one  of  the  towns  of  the  Amaiekitee, 
The  ntins  of  this  and  other  towns,  with  towers,  aqueducts,  and  sepulchral  excavations,  still  appear  in  the  valley  and  the 
mountains  on  each  side.  The  vidley  was  evidently  then  once  occupied  by  a  settled  people,  and  as  the  sacred  text 
mentions  an  attack  from  the  Amalekites  at  Rephidim,  it  is  satisfactory  and  reasonable  to  conclude  that  Makrizi  is  right 
in  saying  that  the  valley  was  occupied  by  this  people,  and  it  is  safe  to  infer  that  they  did  not  care  to  admit  the  further 
progress  of  the  Hebrews,  and  perhaps,  having  also  their  cupidity  excited  by  the  rich  spoils  which  the  Israelites  had 
gathered  from  the  Egyptians,  ventured  to  attack  them,  prooably  promising  themselves  an  easy  victory  over  such  an 
undisciplined  and  mixed  multitude. 

The  valley  now  called  £1  Ledja,  which  is  locally  indicated  as  the  Rephidim  of  the  text,  occurs  in  the  very  highest 
region  of  the  Sinai  eroup,  between  the  two  peaks  which  respectively  bear  the  name  of  Moimt  Mousa,  regarded  as  the  Sinai 
of  Scripture,  and  Mount  St.  Catherine,  which  is  identified  with  Horeb.  It  is  therefore  so  elevated  a  valley  that  it  would 
be  indeied  miraculous  were  there  no  water  in  or  near  it.  This  valley  is  very  narrow,  and  exceedingljr  stony,  many  large 
blocks  having  rolled  down  from  the  mountains  which  overhang  it  Upon  the  whole,  there  it  not  in  the  entire  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  mountains  a  spot  more  unlikely  to  have  been  the  scene  of  the  miracle.  However,  in  a  place  where 
the  valley  is  about  two  hundred  yards  broad,  there  is  an  insulated  block  of  granite,  about  twelve  feet  high,  and  of  an 
irregular  shape,  approachinjg  to  a  cube,  which  the  monks  in  the  neighbouring  convent  concur  with  the  Arabs  in 
pointing  out  as  the  rock  which  Moses  struck  with  his  rod,  and  from  which  the  water  gushed  forth.  There  are  some 
apertures  upon  its  surface  from  which  the  water  is  said  to  have  issued ;  they  are  about  twenty  in  number,  and  lie 
nearly  in  a  straight  line  around  the  three  sides  of  the  stone,  and  are  for  the  most  part  ten  or  twelve  inches  long,  two 
or  three  inches  broad,  and  from  one  to  two  inches  deep ;  but  a  few  are  as  deep  as  foMt  inches.  Burckhardt,  to  whom 
we  are  indebted  for  this  account  of  the  valley  and  its  rock,  adds, — <<  Every  observer  must  be  convinced,  on  the  slightest 
examination,  that  most  of  these  fissures  are  the  work  of  art,  but  three  or  four  perhaps  are  natural,  and  these  may  first 
have  drawn  the  attention  of  the  monks  to  the  stone,  and  have  induced  them  to  call  it  the  rock  of  miraculous  supply 
of  water.  Besides  the  marks  of  art  evident  in  the  holes  themselves,  the  spaces  between  them  have  been  chiselled,  so  as 
to  make  it  appear  that  the  stone  had  been  worn  in  those  parts  by  the  action  of  the  water :  though  it  cannot  be  doubted 
that  if  water  had  flowed  from  the  fissures,  it  must  generally  have  taken  quite  a  different  direction.**    As,  however, 
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traYellera  even  of  the  fifleenth  century  mention  this  stone,  the  deception  must  have  originated  at  an  earlier  period  and 
Burckhardt  entirely  acquits  the  present  inhabitants  of  the  convent  and  peninsula  of  any  fraud  on  the  subject.  They 
conscientiously  believe  that  this  is  indeed  the  very  rock  from  which  the  waters  gushed  forth.  The  neighbouring  Arabs 
venerate  it  highly.  "  They  put  grass  into  the  fissures,"  says  Burckhardt,  **  as  ofTcrings  to  the  memory  of  Moses,  in  the 
same  way  as  they  place  grass  upon  the  tombs  of  their  saints,  because  grass  is  to  them  the  must  precious  gift  of  nature, 
and  that  upon  which  their  existence  chiefly  depends.  They  also  bnng  hither  their  female  camels,  for  they  believe 
that,  by  making  the  animal  crouch  down  before  the  rock,  while  they  recite  some  prayers,  and  by  putting  fresh  gruts 
into  the  fissures  of  stone,  the  camels  will  become  fertile,  and  yield  an  abundance  of  milk.  Tliis  superstition  is  much 
encouraged  by  the  monks,  who  rejoice  to  sec  the  infidel  Arabs  venerating  the  same  object  with  themselves.*^ 


Wll.UUUNBSS  OF  SiN. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

1  Jethro  bringeth  to  Moses  his  wife  and  two  sons, 
7  Moses  enter taineth  him,  13  Jethro  s  counsel  is 
accented,    27  Jefhro  departeth. 

When  'Jethro,  the  priest  of  Midian,  Moses* 
father  in  law,  heard  of  all  that  God  had  done 
for  Moses,  and  for  Israel  his  people,  and 
that  the  Lord  had  brought  Israel  out  of 
Egypt; 

2  Then  Jethro,  Moses'  father  in  law,  took 
Zipporah,  Moses*  wife,  after  he  had  sent  her 
back, 

3  And  her  two  sons ;  of  which  the  "name 
of  the  one  was  "Gershom ;  for  he  said,  I  have 
been  an  alien  in  a  strange  land . 

4  And  the  name  of  the  other  was  *Elie- 


zer;  for  the  God  of  my  father,  said  he,  was 
mine  help,  and  delivered  me  from  the  sword 
of  Pharaoh : 

5  And  Jethro,  Moses*  father  in  law,  came 
with  his  sons  and  his  wife  unto  Moses  into 
the  wilderness,  where  he  encamped  at  the 
mount  of  God : 

6  And  he  said  unto  Moses,  I  thy  father 
in  law  Jethro  am  come  unto  thee,  and  thy 
wife,  and  her  two  sons  with  her. 

7  II  And  Moses  went  out  to  meet  his 
father  in  law,  and  did  obeisance,  and  kissed 
him;  and  they  asked  each  other  of  their 
•welfare ;  and  they  came  into  the  tent. 

8  And  Moses  told  his  father  in  law  all 
that  the  Lord  had  done  unto  Pharaoh  and 
to  the  Egjrptians  for  Israel's  sake,  and  all 
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travail  that  had 
way,    and    how 


•come  upon  them  by 
the   Lord    delivered 


the 
the 
them 

9  And  Jethro  rejoiced  for  all  the  goodness 
which  the  Lord  had  done  to  Israel,  whom 
he  had  delivered  out  of  the  hand  of  the 
Egyptians. 

10  And  Jethro  said.  Blessed  be  the  Lord, 
who  hath  delivered  you  out  of  the  hand  of 
the  Egyptians,  and  out  of  the  hand  of  Pha- 
raoh, who  hath  delivered  the  people  from 
under  the  hand  of  the  Egyptians. 

1 1  Now  I  know  that  ike  Lord  is  ffreater 
than  all  gods :  %r  in  the  thing  wherein  they 
dealt  proudly  he  was  above  them. 

12  And  Jethro,  Moses'  father  in  law,  took 
a  burnt  ofiFering  and  sacrifices  for  God :  and 
Aaron  came,  and  all  the  elders  of  Israel,  to 
eat  bread  with  Moses*  father  in  law  before 
God. 

13  Jl  And  it  came  to  pass  on  the  morrow, 
that  Moses  sat  to  judge  the  people:  and  the 
people  stood  by  Moses  from  tne  morning 
unto  the  evening. 

14  And  when  Moses'  father  in  law  saw  all 
that  he  did  to  the  people,  he  said.  What  is 
this  thing  that  thou  aoest  to  the  people? 
why  sittest  thou  thyself  alone,  and  all  the 
people  stand  by  thee  fit)m  morning  unto 
even? 

15  And  Moses  said  unto  his  father  in  law. 
Because  the  people  come  unto  me  to  inquire 
of  God: 

16  When  they  have  a  matter,  they  come 
unto  me ;  and  I  judge  between  *one  and  an- 
other, and  I  do  make  them  know  the  statutes 
of  God,  and  his  laws. 

17  And  Moses'  father  in  law  said  unto 
him.  The  thing  that  thou  doest  w  hot  good. 

18  ®Thou  wilt  surely  wear  away,  both  thou, 
and  this  people  that  is  with  thee :  for  this 


thing  is  too  heavy  for  thee ;  "thoii  art  not 
able  to  perform  it  thyself  alone. 

19  Hearken  now  unto  my  voice,  I  will 

SVe  thee  counsel,  and  God  shall  be  with 
ee :  Be  thou  for  the  people  to  God-ward, 
that  thou  mayest  bring  the  causes  unto 
God: 

20  And  thou  shalt  teach  them  ordinances 
and  laws,  and  shalt  shew  them  the  way 
wherein  they  must  walk,  and  the  work  that 
they  must  do. 

21  Moreover  thou  shalt  provide  out  of  all 
the  people  able  men,  such  as  fear  God,  men 
of  truth,  hating  covetousness ;  and  place 
such  over  them,  to  be  rulers  of  thousands,  and 
rulers  of  hundreds,  rulers  of  fifties,  and  rulers 
of  tens : 

22  And  let  them  judge  the  people  at  all 
seasons:  and  it  shall  be,  that  every  great 
matter  they  shall  brinff  unto  thee,  but  every 
small  matter  they  shaU  judge :  so  shall  it  be 
easier  for  thysetf,  and  they  shall  bear  the 
burden  with  tnee. 

23  If  thou  shalt  do  this  thing,  and  God 
command  thee  so,  then  thou  shalt  be  able 
to  endure,  and  all  this  people  shall  also  go 
to  their  place  in  peace. 

24  So  Moses  nearkened  to  the  voice  of 
his  father  in  law,  and  did  all  that  he  had 
said. 

25  And  Moses  chose  able  men  out  of  all 
Israel,  and  made  them  heads  over  the  people, 
rulers  of  thousands,  rulers  of  hundreds,  rulers 
of  fifties,  and  rulers  of  tens. 

26  And  they  judged  the  people  at  all 
seasons :  the  hard  causes  they  brought  unto 
Moses,  but  every  small  matter  they  judged 
themselves. 

27  %  And  Moses  let  his  father  in  law 
depart ;  and  he  went  his  way  into  his  own 
land. 


•Ueh.fomtdthem,       7  Chap.  1. 10. 16. 2S«  and  5. 7.  and  14. 18.        9  Beh.  a  man  and  his  fellow.       ^  Heh,/itding  thou  wiU/ade.       lODeatLft 

Verse  2.  "4/1fer  he  had  sent  her  back." — We  do  not  read  in  Exod.  iv.  of  Moses  sending  back  his  wife  and  sons  to 
Midian.  He  certainly  took  them  with  him  when  he  set  out  for  Egypt.  It  is  concluded  that  he  sent  them  hack  after 
the  transaction,  by  the  wav  which  the  fourth  chapter  records ;  but  some  of  the  Rabbins  say  that  he  took  this  course  by 
the  advice  of  his  brother  Aaron,  when  the  latter  came  out  to  meet  him  on  his  approach  to  Egypt.  Jarchi  even  sives 
the  conversation  that  is  pretended  to  have  taken  place  on  the  occasion.  The  fact  probably  is,  tnat  he  sent  them  back 
when  he  found  that  their  safety  might  he  endangered  if  they  went  with  him,  or  from  feeling  that  his  care  for  tiiem 
would,  for  the  time,  interfere  too  much  with  the  due  discharge  of  the  great  duty  he  had  undertaken. 

25.  "  And  Moses  chose  able  men^  &c. — Many  writers  thiuk  that,  notwithstanding  the  subsequent  appointment  of  the 
great  council  of  seventy  elders  (Num.  xi.  16),  the  constitution  here  established  continued  to  operate  not  only  during 
the  forty  years'  wanderings,  but  after  the  settlement  in  Canaan.  In  Egy]^t  the  Israelites  were  probably  subject  to  the 
Egyptian  judges,  and  hence,  no  rules  for  the  administration  of  justice  bemg  iu  operation  among  them  when  they  left 
Egy^t,  Moses  necessarily  remained  the  sole  judge  of  the  nation  until  the  present  very  judicious  ^lan  was  adopted. 
The  mst^tution  is  on  a  peculiar  arithmetical  principle,  associated,  apparently,  with  the  military  division  of  a  host  into 
thousands,  hundreds,  and  tens.  This  was  a  model  proper  for  them  when  encamping  and  marching  in  military  array ; 
but,  if  it  continued  to  exist,  it  must  have  undergone  considerable  modification  when  they  came  to  settle  in  irregular 
masses  in  the  land  of  their  possession.  It  seems  that  the  judges  of  tens  decided  small  matters,  but  referred  causes  that 
could  not  be  decided  by  them,  or  in  \Vhich  their  decision  was  appealed  from,  to  the  judges  of  hundreds,  and  these 
again  to  the  judges  of  thousands :  Moses  himself  remaining  the  last  resource.    This  arrangement  is  not  in  its  principle 
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unlike  our  own  old  Saxon  constitution  of  Sheriffs  in  counties ;  hundredors,  or  centgntves  in  hundreds ;  and  decinors, 
or  tythiug^en  in  tytbings :  and  it  probably  affords  the  idea  on  which  the  latter  institution  was  fbrmed.  'Alfred,  its 
author,  was  well  acquainted  with  the  Bible.  In  his  institution  the  centgrave  was  suhordinate  to  the  sheriff,  and  the 
tyihingman  to  the  centgrave;  and  that  the  case  was  the  sameamouff  the  Hdbrew  judges  is  an  obvious  conjecture. 
Alfred^  plan  applied  the  principle  to  the  state  of  a  settled  country,  and  furnishes  an  illustration  of  the  manner  in  which 
it  might  nave  been,  if  it  was  not,  applied  when  the  Hebrews  had  obtained  possession  of  Canaan.  The  Saxon  plan 
made  a  territorial  division  into  counties,  hundreds,  and  ty  things,  corresponding  to  the  division  of  jurisdiction  ;  and  this 
indeed  seems  an  essential  feature  in  the  application  of  the  principle  to  the  state  of  a  settled  country.  There  must  have 
been  in  the  host  of  Israel  sixty  thousand  judges  of  tens ;  and,  as  Michaelis  observes,  it  is  by  no  means  probable  that, 
in  the  public  deliberative  assemblies,  they  all  had  seats  and  voices.  It  is  more  probable  that  only  those  of  hundreds, 
or  even  thouMnds,  are  to  be  imderstood  when  mention  is  made  of  judg^  in  the  great  councils  of  Israel. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

1  The  people  come  to  Sinai,  3  Gods  meseage  by 
Moses  unto  the  people  out  of  the  mount.  8  The 
people's  answer  returned  again.  10  The  people 
are  prepared  against  the  third  day.  1 2  The  moun- 
tain must  not  be  touched,  16  The  fearful  presence 
qf  God  upon  the  mount. 

In  the  third  month,  when  the  children  of 
Israel  were  gone  forth  out  of  the  land  of 
Egypt,  the  same  day  came  they  into  the  wil- 
derness of  Sinai. 

2  For  they  were  departed  from  Rephidim, 
and  were  come  to  the  desert  of  Sinai,  and 
had  pitched  in  the  wilderness;  and  there 
Israel  camped  before  the  mount. 

3  And  *  Moses  went  up  unto  God,  and  the 
Lord  called  unto  him  out  of  the  mountain, 
saying.  Thus  shalt  thou  say  to  the  house  of 
Jacob,  and  tell  the  children  of  Israel ; 

4  'Ye  have  seen  what  I  did  unto  the 
Egyptians,  and  how  I  bare  you  on  eagles' 
wings,  and  brought  you  unto  myself. 

5  Now  "thererore,  if  ye  will  obey  my  voice 
indeed,  and  keep  my  covenant,  then  ye  shall 
be  a  peculiar  treasure  unto  me  above  all 
people :  for  *all  the  earth  is  mine : 

6  And  ye  shall  be  unto  me  a  'kingdom  of 
priests,  and  an  holy  nation.  These  are  the 
words  which  thou  shalt  speak  unto  the  child- 
ren of  Israel. 

7  II  And  Moses  came  and  called  for  the 
elders  of  the  people,  and  laid  before  their 
faces  all  these  words  which  the  Lord  com- 
manded him. 

8  And  'all  the  people  answered  together, 
and  said.  All  that  the  Lord  hath  spoken  we 
will  do.  And  Moses  returned  the  words  of 
the  people  unto  the  Lord. 

9  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses,  Lo,  I 
come  unto  thee  in  a  thick  cloud,  that  the 
people  may  hear  when  I  speak  with  thee, 
and  beUeve  thee  for  ever.  And  Moses  told 
the  words  of  the  people  unto  the  Lord.  . 

10  %  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses, 
Go  unto  the  people,  and  sanctify  them  to 


day  and  to-morrow,  and  let  them,  wash  their 
clothes, 

1 1  And  be  ready  against  the  third  day : 
for  the  third  day  tne  Lord  will  come  down 
in  the  sight  of  all  the  people  upon  mount 
Sinai. 

12  And  thou  shalt  set  bounds  imto  the 
people  round  about,  saying.  Take  heed  to 
yourselves,  that  ye  go  not  up  into  the  mount, 
or  touch  the  border  of  it :  ^whosoever 
toucheth  the  mount  shall  be  surely  put  to 
death  : 

13  There  shall  not  an  hand  touch  it,  but 
he  shall  surely  be  stoned,  or  shot  through ; 
whether  it  be  beast  or  man,  it  shall  not  live : 
when  the  'trumpet  soundeth  long,  they  shall 
come  up  to  the  mount. 

14  ^And  Moses  went  down  from  the  mount 
unto  the  people,  and  sanctified  the  people ; 
and  they  wasned  their  clothes. 

15  And  he  said  unto  the  people.  Be 
ready  against  the  third  day :  come  not  at 
yonr  mves. 

16  ^  And  it  came  to  pass  on  the  third 
day  in  the  morning,  that  there  were  thun- 
ders and  lightnings,  and  a  thick  cloud  upon 
the  mount,  and  the  voice  of  the  trumpet 
exceeding  loud ;  so  that  all  the  people  that 
was  in  the  camp  trembled. 

17  And  Moses  brought  forth  the  people 
out  of  the  camp  to  meet  with  God ;  and  they 
stood  at  the  nether  part  of  the  mount 

18  And  'mount  Sinai  was  altogether  on  a 
smoke,  because  the  Lord  descended  upon 
it  in  fire :  and  the  smoke  thereof  ascended 
as  the  smoke  of  a  furnace,  and  tlie  whole 
mount  quaked  greatly. 

19  And  when  the  voice  of  the  trumpet 
sounded  long,  and  waxed  louder  and  louaer, 
Moses  spake,  and  God  answered  him  by  a 
voice. 

20  And  the  Lord  came  down  upon  mount 
Sinai,  on  the  top  of  the  mount:  and  the 
Lord  called  Moses  up  to  the  top  of  the 
mount;  and  Moses  went  up. 


>  Acts  7. 88. 
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21  And  the  Loud  said  unto  Moses,  Go 
do>vn,  ^^charge  the  people,  lest  they  break 
through  unto  the  Lord  to  gaze,  and  many 
of  them  perish. 

22  And  let  the  priests  also,  which  come 
near  to  the  Lord,  sanctify  themselves,  lest 
the  Lord  break  forth  upon  them. 

23  And  Moses  said  unto  the  Lord,  The 
people  cannot  come  up  to  mount  Sinai :  for 


[B.C.  1491. 

thou  chargedst  us,  saying,  Set  bounds  about 
the  mount,  and  sanctify  it. 

24  And  the  Lord  said  unto  him.  Away,  get 
thee  down,  and  thou  shalt  come  up,  thou,  and 
Aaron  with  thee :  but  let  not  the  priests  and 
the  people  break  through  to  come  up  unto 
the  Lord,  lest  he  break  forth  upon  them. 

25  So  Moses  went  down  unto  the  people, 
and  spake  unto  them. 


10  Heb.  oMfeif. 


Vallkt  and  Cohvent  of  Sinai.     From  Labordb. 


Verse  2.  '*  They,  •  ,were  come  to  the  desert  of  Stnat,  and  had  pitched  m  the  wiidemets,  and  there  Israel  camped  before  th^ 
mountP — Wc  must  first  say  something  about  the  mountain,  and  then  concerning  the  wilderness ;  because  the  wilderness 
being  before  or  around  the  base  of  the  mountain,  we  can  determine  nothing  about  the  desert  until  we  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  mountain.  The  geography  of  this  region  has  received  much  elucidation  from  the  arduous  researches 
of  Burckhardt ;  but  little  has  been  done  to  render  the  information  furnished  by  him  and  other  modem  travellers  appli- 
cable to  the  elucidation  of  the  Scripture  narrative ;  it  only  therefore  remains  to  employ  such  information,  in  connection 
with  that  which  had  been  previously  furnished  as  material,  the  analysis  and  comparison  of  which  may  enable  us  to 
arrive  at  as  clear  and  consistent  views  as  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  will  aUow  us  to  obtain.  We  have  hitherto 
proceeded  on  this  principle,  and  shall  continue  to  do  so,  although  the  necessary  limits  of  a  note  preclude  that  minute- 
ness of  detail  on  which  tne  effect  of  such  elucidations  greatly  de]>ends. 

The  breadth  of  the  peninsula  of  Sinai  is  intersected  by  the  chain  of  mountains  called  El  Tyh,  which  run  from  east 
to  west,  and  cut  off  a  triangular  portion  of  the  peninsula,  to  which,  for  the  sake  of  distinctness,  we  will  restrict  the  term 
**  peninsula"  to  the  region  south  of  the  £1  Tyh  chain,  this  being  the  portion  to  which  our  statement  must  exclusively 
refer.  In  the  very  centre  of  this  peninsular  region  occurs  the  most  elevated  group  of  mountains  in  which  we  are  to  look  for 
the  Mount  Sinai  of  the  Bible.  This  upper  mountainous  region,  with  its  various  valleys  and  ravines  of  different  dimen- 
sions, may  be  described  as  being  comprehended  within  a  diameter  of  about  forty  miles.  This  g^up  is  not  connected 
with  the  intersecting  chain  of  £1  Tyh ;  for  the  central  g^up  is  se])arated  therefrom,  not  only  by  wide  sandy  plains 
and  yalleys,  but  by  an  intermediate  and  unconnected  range  of  inferior  mountains  called  Zebeir.    To  the  east,  nowevery 
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and  to  the  south,  the  country  between  the  central  group  and  the  gulf  it  more  or  less  occupied  by  inferior  eminences  ; 
while  to  the  west — that  is  towards  the  Gulf  of  Suer.— the  upper  group  has  an  abrupt  appearance,  and  no  inferior  moun- 
tains intervene,  so  that  the  coimtry  is  left  open  from  thence  to  the  coast,  where  a  low  chain  of  calcareous  mountains, 
called  Djebel  Heman,  fronts  the  shore.  The  intermediate  country  between  this  ridge  and  the  Upper  Sinai  is  occupied 
by  a  wide  gravelly  pUin  or  desert  called  £1  Kaa,  and  which  is  regarded  as  the  desert  of  Sin  by  those  who  place  Elim 
near  Tor.     Thus  much  for  the  general  physical  features  of  the  peninsula. 

The  two  most  elevated  and  conspicuous  summits  or  peaks  of  the  central  group  adjoin  each  other,  and  are  respectively 
distinguished  by  the  names  of  Djebel  Katerin  (Mount  St.  Catherine)  and  Djebel  Mousa  (Mount  Moses) :  the  former  is 
locally  identified  with  the  Horeb  of  Scripture,  and  the  latter  with  Smai.  But  besides  these  mountains  there  are  two 
others  very  conspicuous^  which,  although  they  stand  somewhat  apart,  and  unconnected  with  the  upper  cluster,  must 
in  a  general  view  be  considered  as  belonginj?  to  it.  These  are  Om  Shomar,  which  fronts  the  upper  cluster  on  the  south- 
west, and  is  nearest  towaf ds  the  extremitr  of  the  peninsula  and  to  the  poit  of  Tor ;  the  other  is  Djebel  S^ba/,  which  fronts 
the  upper  group  to  the  north-west,  and  is  nearest  to  those  who  come  from  Suez  or  an;^  where  in  the  north-west  to  Sinai. 
It  is  certain/ on  every  theory,  that  this  Mount  Serbal  must  have  been  the  first  of  the  Sinai  mountains  which  the  Israelites 
saw :  and  as  Burckhardt's  statements  render  it  probable  that  pilgrims  once  regarded  it  as  the  Sinai  or  Horeb  of  Sbripture, 
it  becomes  necessary  to  examine  its  claims  to  attentibn,  in  common  with  those  of  the  other  mountains.  But  as  we 
shall  in  such  considerations  be  perplexed  by  the  manner  in  which  "  Sinai**  and  "  Horeb"  seem  to  be  mentioned  in 
Scripture  as  convertible  names,  it  will  be  Irell,  in  the  first  place,  to  obtain  a  distinct  understanding  on  this  point.  In 
some  passag^es  of  the  Pentateuch  the  law  is  described  as  having  been  delivered  from  Mount  Horeb,  and  in  others  from 
Mount  Sinai,  and  thb  is  one  of  the  apparent  contradictions,  ofwhich  scepticism  has  availed  itself  to  throw  doubt  on 
the  verity  of  the  narrative,  or  at  least  to  Question  that  the  books  in  which  these  seeming  discrepancies  occur  were 
written  by  the  same  person.  The  answer  to  this  has  been  by  a  reference  to  Mounts  Catherme  and  Moses,  as  distinct 
but  adjoining  peaks  of  the  tame  ran^e  of  mountains ;  and  we  have  no  doubt  but  that  it  was  this  view  of  the  subject 
which  occasioned  the  summits  which  now  pass  for  Sinai  and  Horeb  to  obtain  the  distinction  they  now  bear.  But  it 
does  not  appear  to  us  how  this  answers  the  objection  we  have  stated,  because  if  Sinai  and  Horeb  are  only  distinct 
summits  of  the  same  range,  how  could  the  same  transaction  take  place  in  both  at  once,  any  more  than  if  they  were 
perfectly  distinct  mountains.  From  a  careful  examination  of  the  various  passages  in  which  the  names  of  **  Horeb**  and 
"  Sinai**  occur,  we  think  it  might  be  easy  to  show  that  these  names  are  different  denominations  of  the  same  mountain. 
But  it  seenf§  to  us  that  it  is  susceptible  of  being  still  more  distinctly  shown  that  *'  Horeb"  is  the  name  of  the  whole 
mountainous  ]regiof^  generally,  while  ^*  Sinai**  is  the  name  of  the  particular  summit.  It  appears  to  us  that  Horeb  is  usually 
spoken  of  as  a  regioiJ,  f\ie  common  form  of  expression  being  generally,  "  in  Horeb^  and  that  where  spoken  of  as  a  moun- 
tain, it  is  in  the  same  general  way  as  when  we  speak  of  Mount  Caucasus,  meaning  thereby  an  extensive  range  Of  moun- 
tains. But  "Sinai**  »  usually  spoken  of  as  a  distinct  mountain;  ^'on,**  or  '*upon  Sinai,"  being  the  most  common 
mode  of  expression,  as  we  should  speak  of  a  particular  mountain  or  peak  in  a  mountainous  or  any  other  region.  We 
believe  there  is  no  insiiance  ip  which  the  name  of  Horeb  occurs  so  as  to  convey  the  idea  of  ascent,  descent,  or 
standing  upon  it  as  a  mountain,  whereas  this  b  invariably  the  idea  with  which  the  name  of  Sinai  is  associated. 
It  is  true  tnat  there  are  two  passages  which  appear  to  militate  against  this  view,  but  when  carefully  considered,  they 
do  in  fact  confirm  it.  Thus  m  Exod-  iii>  1,  ''Moses,  .came  to  the  mountain  of  God,  even  to  Horeb  ;**  and  in  1  Kings 
xix.  8,  Elyah  goes  '5  unto  Horeb,  the  mount  of  Gh>d."  In  both  these  places  it  would  be  most  obvious  to  understand 
that  Horeb  denotes  the  w^ole,  and  the  "  mount  of  God*^  the  part ;  which  will  be  the  more  evident  when  it  is  recollected 
thf^t  the  term '' mount  of  jSod**  would  be  no  distinction  at  all,  unless  the  region  were  also  mentioned;  because  this 
distinction  is  not  peculiar  to  \!tiQ  mountain  on  which  the  law  was  delivered;  and  although  we  believe  that  when  the 
expression  is  appued  to  a  mountain  in  the  peninsula  of  Sinai,  it  does  denote  that  particular  mountain,  it  is  right  to 
state  that  it  may,  in  the  texts  just  quoted,  only  denote  the  eminency  of  the  Horeb  mountains,  or  of  some  particular 
mountain  in  the  group ;  and  might  therefore  be  read  ''  Horeb,  the  great  mountain,**  or  **  the  great  mountain  in  Horeb.** 
The  Hebrew  language  has  no  proper  superlatives,  and  therefore  the  words ''  of  God,**  or  **  of  the  Lord,**  are  added  to  denote 
gpreatness  or  superior  excellence.  ThA^  the  expression  **  mountains  of  God  **  means  "  great  moimtains.**  Our  translation 
very  properly  retains  the  nebraispi  where  Mount  Sinai,  or  the  Mount  Moriah  of  Jerusalem,  on  which  the  Temple  was 
built,  are  intended,  but  in  other  cases  renders  it  by  "  high"  or  "  great  mountains"  (as  in  Ps.  xxxvi.  6).  In  Ezek.  xiv.  15,  the 
term  " mountain  of  Grod**  is  applied  to  what  our  translation  rightly  renders  "altar."  The  reader  who  wishes  to  verity 
the  view  we  have  taken,  will  moreover  0nd  further  confirmation  by  ol)serving  that  actions  are  mentioned  as  having 
been  done  "  in  Horeb,**  which  were  certainly  not  done  upon  any  particular  moimtain,  but  in  the  surrounding  valleys  or 
plains.  Thus  the  Israelites  are  said  to  have  "made  a  calf  in  Horeb,"  (Ps.  cvi.  19)— certainly  not  in  a  moimtain,  but  in 
the  wilderness  of  Sinai  while  Moses  was  in  the  mountain.  The  rock  smitten  by  Moses  for  water  is  called  the  "  rock  in 
Horeb**  (Ex.  xviL  6),  which  according  to  the  view  we  take,  is  compatible  with  the  situation  we  have  indicated  for  Re- 
phidim ;  whereas  those  who  regard  Horeb  as  a  particular  mountain,  and  determine  that  mountain  to  be  Djebel 
iCaterin,  have  been  necessarily  obliged  to  fix  the  smitten  rock  in  a  wholly  unsuitable  situation,  in  the  narrow  valley  of 
El  Ledja  at  the  foot  of  that  peak.  It  also  deserves  to  be  noticed,  that  Josephus  does  not  notice  any  mount  called 
Horeb.  He  speaks  exclusively  of  Mount  Sinai,  and  after  noticing  the  transactions  at  Rephidim,  says  that,  on  leaving 
that  station,  the  Israelites  went  on  gradually  till  they  came  to  Sinai. 

These  considerations  simplify  our  task,  for  now  we  have  only  one  mountain  to  look  for  as  the  "  Mount  Sinai"  of  the 
Bible ;  and  as  it  is  possible  that  a  mistaken  view  of  the  subject  occasioned  Mounts  St  Catherine  and  Moses  to  be 
regarded  as  the  Sinai  and  Horeb  of  the  Scriptures,  we  feel  quite  at  liberty  to  deal  freely  with  their  claims.  Hie  only 
mountains  that  require  our  attention  are  the  twin  summits  of  Mount  St.  Catherine  and  Mount  Moses,  and  the  more 
detached  Mount  SerbaL 

*  Djebel  Mousa,  the  supposed  Sinai,  is  that  which  pilgrims  usually  ascend  in  the  first  instance.  Regular  steps 
have  been  cut  all  the  way  up  (said  to  be  1400  in  number),  but  they  have  been  so  much  damaged  by  time  and  the 
winter  torrents  as  to  be  of  very  little  use.  The  ascent,  which  is  very  steep,  occupies  nearly  two  hours,  exclusive  of  pauses 
for  rest.  The  second  of  these  pauses  is  about  two-thirds  way  up  on  a  small  plain  where  a  tall  cypress  tree  grows 
beside  a  stone  tank  which  receives  the  winter  rains.  Here  there  is  a  small  chapel  dedicated  to  the  Virgin,  and  a 
little  below  a  large  forsaken  convent  bearing  the  name  of  Elias,  who,  it  will  be  remembered,  fled  to  Horeb  from  the 
wrath  of  Jezebel.  Local  traditions  state  that  Moses  communicated  with  God  in  this  part  of  the  mountain.  From 
hence  a  very  steep  ascent  leads  to  the  summit,  the  plane  of  which  is  about  60  paces  in  circumference,  and  is  occupied 
by  a  church,  which  forms  the  principal  object  of  pilgrimage  to  the  Christians,  as  does  to  the  Moslems  a  poor  mosque, 
standing  about  thirty  paces  distant  on  a  somewhat  lower  peak.  This  mosque  is  much  frequented  by  the  Bedouins 
of  the  peninsula,  as  well  as  by  Mohammedan  pilgrims  from  distant  parts.  The  Arabs  believe  that  the  tables  of  th« 
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ten  commandments  are  hidden  under  the  floor  of  the  church  on  the  inmmit,  and  they  have  made  excavations  in  every 
direction  in  the  hope  of  finding  them.  They  the  more  particularly  reveie  this  spot,  from  the  belief  that  the  rains  of 
the  peninsula  are  entirely  under  the  control  of  Moses,  whose  name  they  have  given  to  the  mountain.  Mr.  Came 
(Letters  from  the  East),  who  does  not  generally  question  the  identity  of  the  sites  which  are  any  where  indicated  to 
him,  was  h^re  struck  by  a  very  obvious  difficulty.  He  says:  ''What  occasions  no  small  surprise  at  first  is  the  small 
number  of  plains,  valleys,  or  open  places,  where  the  children  of  Israel  could  have  stood  conveniently  to  behold  the 
glory  on  the  mount.  One  generally  places  in  imagination,  around  Sinai,  extensive  plains  or  sandy  deserts,  where  the 
camp  of  the  hosts  was  placed,  where  the  families  of  Israel  stood  at  the  door  of  their  tents,  and  the  line  was  drawn 
ftround  the  mountain  which  no  one  might  break  through  on  pain  of  death.  But  it  is  not  thus :  save  the  valley  by 
which  we  approached  Sinai  about  half  a  mile  wide,  and  a  few  miles  in  length,  and  a  small  plain  we  afterwards  passed 
through,  with  a  rocky  hill  in  the  middle,  there  appear  to  be  few  open  places  around  the  mount.  We  did  not  however 
examine  it  on  all  sides.  On  putting  the  question  to  the  superior  of  the  convent,  where  he  imagined  the  Israelites 
stood : '  Every  where,*  he  replied,  waving  his  hand  about — *  in  the  ravines,  the  valleys,  as  well  as  the  plains.*  ** 

The  neighbouring  peak,  supposed  to  be  the  Horeb  of  Scripture,  is  called  Djebel  Katerin,  which  name  it  derives 
from  some  legend  about  the  body  of  St  Catherine  being  transported  by  angels  to  its  summit.  The  ancient  Greek 
convent,  which  is  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  is  so  called  from  the  same  circumstance.  The  mountain  is  much 
higher  than  its  neighbour,  and  its  difficult  ascent  was  formerly  facilitated  by  steps  as  in  the  other.  Luxuriant 
vegetation  reaches  up  the  sides  of  this  mountain  to  the  large  mass  of  granite  which  forms  its  summit,  the  top  of 
which  is  occupied  by  a  small  chapel,  or  rather  hut.  The  view  from  hence  is  similar  in  character  to  that  from 
Djebel  Mousa,  but  much  more  extensive.  The  best  account  of  it  has  been  given  by  Burckhardt  as  follows :  "  From 
tms  elevated  peak,  a  very  extensive  view  opened  before  us,  and  the  direction  of  the  different  surrounding  chains  of 
mountains  could  be  distinctly  traced.  The  upper  nucleus  of  Sinai,  composed  almost  entirely  of  gramte,  forms  a 
rocky  wilderness  of  an  irregular  circular  shape,  intersected  by  many  narrow  valleys,  and  from  thirty  to  forty  miles  in 
diameter.  It  contains  the  m^hest  mountains  of  the  peninsula,  whose  shaggy  and  pointed  peaks  and  steep  and  shat- 
tered sides  render  it  clearly  distinguishable  from  all  the  rest  of  the  country  m  view.  It  is  upon  this  highest  region  of 
the  peninsula  that  the  fertile  valleys  are  found  which  produce  fruit  trees ;  they  are  principally  to  the  west  and  south- 
west of  the  convent,  at  three  or  four  hours*  distance.  Water,  too,  is  always  found  in  plenty  in  this  district ;  on  which 
account  it  is  the  place  of  refuge  of  all  the  Bedouins  when  the  low  country  is  parched  up.**  He  adds,  "  I  think  it  very 
probable  that  this  upper  country  or  wilderness  is  exclusively  the  Desert  of  Smai,  so  often  mentioned  in  the  account  of 
the  wanderings  of  the  Israelites.  Mount  St  Catherine  appears  to  stand  nearly  in  the  centre  of  it.**  Tliis  conjecture 
of  course  proceeds  on  the  hypothesis  that  either  Mount  St  Catherine  or  Mount  Moses  is  the  Sinai  of  Scripture  ;  and 
on  this  hypothesis  certainly  there  seems  no  alternative  but  to  consider,  with  Burckhardt  and  the  prior  of 
the  convent,  that  the  host  of  Israel  was  encamped  in  the  several  valleys  of  the  upper  Sinai.  Nor  is  there  any  thing 
improper  in  this,  as  we  find  that  in  future  encampments  the  principle  of  separation  into  tribes  was  carried  into  fun 
effect ;  and  thus,  although  there  might  be  no  single  plain  or  valley  large  enough  to  receive  the  whole  host,  the  sepa- 
rate tribes  might  receive  adequate  accommodation.  This  distribution  would  no  doubt  have  been  advocated  by  the 
Jewish  Babbins,  to  exemplify  that  favourite  principle  of  distribution  which  led  them  to  consider  that  twelve  passages 
were  made  in  the  Red  Sea  for  the  twelve  tribes  to  pass  separately :  and  as  they  had  doubtless  some  knowledge  of  this 
region,  their  not  taking  this  further  corroboration  of  their  hypothesis  seems  to  look  as  if  they  did  not  identify 
Mount  Sinai  with  either  Mount  Catherine  or  Mount  Moses.  If  we  do  so,  it  seems  most  reasonable  to  fix  upon  the 
former  of  the  two,  not  only  because  it  is  more  elevated  than  the  other,  but  because  it  is  very  conspicuous  from  the  sur- 
rounding valleys,  which  the  other  is  not  It  is  certain  that  the  encampments  of  Israel  were  very  visible  from  Mount 
Sinai,  and  the  mount  from  the  encampments. 

Mount  Serbal,  the  relative  position  of  which  we  have  already  indicated,  is  the  only  other  mountain  that  can  be  thought 
to  dispute  the  claims  of  Mount  St  Catherine.  It  forms  one  of  the  most  prominent  features  of  the  peninsula ;  ana  as 
the  Israelites  must  have  passed  it,  and  as  it  at  all  times  formed  a  point  on  which  their  eyes  must  have  frequently  rested, 
it  would  deserve  to  be  noticed^  even  had  it  no  claim  to  be  regarded  as  the  Mount  Sinai.  It  cannot,  strictly  speaking, 
be  considered  as  part  of  the  Upper  Sinai,  to  which  the  two  mountains  of  which  we  have  been  speaking  belong,  being 
separated  therefrom  by  several  gently  descending  valleys.  And  yet,  although  it  thus  stands  on  lower  ground,  Burck- 
hardt hesitates  to  say  whether  it  is  not  the  highest  summit  in  the  peninsula,  and  as  it  stands  so  much  apart  as  a 
detached  cluster,  whereas  the  others  are  merely  peaks  crowning  steep  ascents,  it  necessarily  follows  that  Mount  Serbal, 
as  a  more  single  object,  appears  to  more  advantage  and  grandeur  than  the  others,  its  actual  height  being  more  distinctly 
apparent  to  the  eye.  The  ascent  is  very  difficult,  although  there  are  traces  of  a  broken  path  with  steps  leading  to  the 
summit  Burckhardt  walked  over  sharp  rocks  without  any  path  till  he  came  to  the  almost  perpendicular  side  of  the 
upper  Serbal,  which  he  ascended  by  a  narrow  and  difficult  cleft  It  took  him  four  hours  to  climb  to  the  lower  summit 
of  the  mountain,  where  hd  found  a  small  plain  with  some  trees  and  the  ruins  of  a  small  stone  reservoir  for  water.  This 
lower  summit  is  crowned  by  five  peaks,  the  two  highest  of  which  are  the  one  most  to  the  east,  and  another  immediately 
west  of  it  These  rise  like  cones,  and  are  distinguishable  to  a  great  distance,  particularly  on  the  road  to  Cairo. 
Burckhardt  ascended  the  former,  and  the  ascent  took  him  three  quarters  of  an  hour,  being  an  ascent  of  nearly  five  hours 
(exclusive  of  rest)  from  the  base  to  the  highest  summit  This  eastern  peak  is  so  steep,  slippery,  and  smooth,  that  our 
traveller,  although  barefoot,  was  frequently  obliged  to  crawl  upon  his  belly,  to  avoid  bem^  precipitated  below ;  and  had 
he  not  casually  met  with  a  few  shrubs  to  grasp,  would  have  been  obliged  to  relinquish  his  attempt,  or  have  rolled  down 
the  cliff  The  summit  of  this  peak  consists  of  one  enormous  mass  of  granite,  the  smoothness  of  which  is  broken  by 
only  a  few  partial  fissures,  presenting  an  appearance  not  unlike  the  ice-covered  peaks  of  the  Alps.  The  jpeak  looks  as 
sharp  as  a  needle  from  below,  but  a  platform,  fifty  paces  in  circumference,  is  found  on  its  summit,  on  which  is  a  heap 
of  loose  stones,  forming  a  circle  twelve  paces  in  diameter.  The  sides  of  the  peak,  at  a  few  paces  below  its  top,  are 
formed  of  large  insulated  blocks,  twenty  or  thirty  feet  long,  as  if  suspended  in  the  act  of  mshmg  down ;  and  wherever 
these  blocks  presented  a  smooth  surface  ancient  inscriptions  were  fouiut  the  greater  part  of  which  were  ille^ble.  Between 
some  of  the  masses  of  stone  there  are  small  caverns,  large  enough  to  shelter  a  few  persons,  and  having  their  walls  covered 
with  inscriptions  similar  to  those  on  the  external  surface.  Tnese  inscriptions,  and  others  in  the  valley  leading  from 
the  base  of  the  mountain  to  Wady  Feiran,  as  also  the  existence  of  the  laboriously-formed  path  with  steps  to  facilitate 
the  ascent,  induced  Burckhardt  to  believe  that  Mount  Serbal  was  at  one  time  considered  to  be  the  mountain  on  which 
Moses  received  the  tables  of  the  law,  and  consequently  the  chief  place  of  pilgrimage  in  the  peninsula.  He  observes, 
that  there  are  no  inscriptions  to  be  foimd  on  either  Mount  St.  Catherine  or  Mount  Moses;  but  there  are  soine  very 
similar  to  them  in  the  valley  of  £1  Ledja,  at  the  foot  of  the  former  mountain,  being  evidently  the  work  of  the  pilgrims 
visiting  the  smitten  rock  in  that  valley.    Burckhardt  thinks  that  the  proximity  of  Serbal  to  Egypt  caused  that  moun- 
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tain  to  be  at  one  time  the  Sinai  of  the  pilgrims ;  and  that  the  establishment  of  the  convent  in  its  present  situatioiv 
which  was  probably  chosen  from  motives  of  security,  may  have  led  to  the  transferring  that  honour  to  Djebel  Mousa. 
Yet  this  traveller  thinks  that  either  the  latter  moimtain  or  its  neighbour  is  the  true  Sinai.  His  opportunities  of  per- 
sonal observation  entitle  his  opinion  to  great  respect ;  but  from  all  that  a  minute  investigation  of  the  subject  nas 
enabled  us  to  ascertain,  we  are  strongly  inclined  to  think  that  Mount  Serbal  better  agrees  with  those  indications  in 
Scripture  from  which  any  inference  can  be  drawn.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  no  slight  point  of  evidence  to  find  that  no 
proof  exists  that  the  **  Mount  of  Qod  ^  was  identified  with  either  of  the  twin  summits  of  the  upj^r  Sinai,  until  the  erection 
of  the  convent  in  the  sixth  century ;  and  that  ftreviousiy,  whether  truly  or  not,  Serbal  was  identified  with  Sinai :  for, 
other  things  being  equal,  the  balance  of  proof  must  in  such  a  case  incline  in  favonr  of  that  site  which  the  most  ancient 
traditions,  that  we  can  discover,  indicate ;  and  this  being  discovered,  it  seems  more  obviously  to  require  argument  to  show 
that  Serbal  is  not  Sinai,  rather  than  to  prove  that  it  probably  t«.  Tet  the  general  concurrence  of  travellers  in  favour  of 
the  existing  traditions  in  behalf  of  Mounts  Catherine  and  Moses  constrains  us  to  the  latter  line  of  argument.  We  can 
only  state  the  mere  heads  of  the  arguments  which,  to  our  minds,  might  be  enforced  in  favour  of  Mount  Serbal.  It 
fully  meets  the  idea  which  the  readei  of  the  Scripture  is  naturally  led  to  entertain  of  Sinai,  as  a  detached  mountain,  or 
rather  cluster  of  mountains,  with  ample  open  ground  around  the  Dase,in  which  the  host  of  Israel  might  encamp.  The 
plain  and  broad  vallejrs  in  the  vicinity  of  Mount  Serbal  literally  meet  this  condition ;  whereas,  at  Mount  Catherine  we 
were  obliged  to  resort  to  a  hypothesis.  Some  of  the  valleys  about  Mount  Seibal  are  reputed  to  be  the  most  fertile  and 
well-watered  in  all  the  peninsula.  As  this  was  necessarily  the  first  great  mountain  to  which  the  Israelites  came,  and, 
if  not  the  highest,  is  as  high  as  any  in  the  peninsula,  it  would  be  reasonable,  on  that  ground  alone,  to  take  it  for  Sinai. 
Of  several  other  reasons  which  occur  to  our  minds,  we  mention  but  one,  that  seems  to  us  the  strongest  of  all,  and  which 
has  moreover  the  incidental  merit  of  exi^aining  two  texts,  which  commentators  have  pnly  been  able,  through  gratuitous 
conjectures,  to  reconcile  with  the  general  statements  of  the  sacred  volume.  Moses  sap  (Dent.  xxx.  iii.  2),  ''The 
Lord  came  from  Sinai,  and  rose  up  from  Seir  unto  them ;  he  shined  forth  from  Mount  Paran,  and  he  came  with  ten 
thousands  of  saints  ;  from  his  right  hand  went  a  fiery  law  for  them.**  Calmet  and  others  reasonably  infer  from  this 
passage  that  the  Mount  Paran  mentioned  here  was  somewhere  in  the  district  of  Sinai ;  and  to  get  over  the  difficulty 
which  would  arise  from  considering  the  law  to  be  issued  from^  Mount  Paran,  as  here  and  in  the  other  place  (Hab. 
iii.  3^  seems  to  be  indicated,  distinct  and  unrecorded  manifestations  of  the  Divine  Presence  on  another  mountain  than 
Sinai  are  supposed.  In  the  early  part  of  this  note  we  have  endeavoured  to  remove  the  difficulty  which  arose  from  the 
''  Horeb"  and  ''  Sinai"  being  used  as  convertible  terms ;  and  stated  our  impression  that  only  one  mountain  was  the  subject 
of  inquiry.  We  now  think  also  that  **  Paran  **  is  here  only  another  name  for  "  Sinai,"  and  is  probably  employed  as  a 
poetical  variation.  Our  proof  results  from  a  comparison  of  this  with  the  passage  in  Habakkuk.  The  propnet,  who  u 
obviously  quoting  this  passage,  seems  to  us  to  establish  the  point  as  clearly  as  possible  by  substituting  **  Paran  "  in  the 
same  form  of  words  in  which  Moses  uses  Sinai  in  the  first  clause  of  the  verse.  Moses  says,  **  The  Lord  came  from 
Sinai  :^  Habakkuk  says,  God  came  from  Teman,  and  the  Holy  One  from  Mount  Paran/*  This  is  clear  enough.  Let 
us  then  conclude  that  Mount  Sinai  and  Mount  Paran  are  the  same.  But  Mount  Serbal  is  Mount  Paran  :  therefore 
Mount  Serbal  is  Sinai.  That  Mount  Serbal  is  Paran  is  easily  shown.  The  valley  at  its  base  still  bears  the  name  of  Feiran 
or  Faran ;  and  it  appears,  from  the  Arabian  historian  Malurizi,  as  quoted  by  fiurckhardt,  that  a  celebrated  city  in  the 
valley,  together  with  the  mountain  and  the  whole  district  to  the  sea,  bore  the  same  name.  There  is,  in  fact,  no  other 
mountain  in  the  peninsula  to  which  the  name  of  Mount  Paran  has  been,  or  can  be,  assigned.  The  desert  of  Paran, 
through  which  the  Israelites  passed  in  their  way  to  Kadesh  Bamea,  was  the  desert  stretching  from  tlie  north  of  the 
peninsula  to  Palestine  ;  and  Makrizi  (whom  Burckhardt  follows  in  this),  not  attending  to  the  fact  that  the  Hebrews 
must  have  passed  through  the  peninsular  district  of  Paran  in  going  to  Mount  Sinai,  as  well  as  through  the  extra- 
peninsular  Paran,  in  proceedinp^  from  Sinai,  says  that  the  Faran  of  Moses  is  not  the  Faran  in  Sinai,  but  that  of  the 
northern  desert.  He  is  so  far  in  the  right  that  the  text  in  Deuteronomy  and  that  in  Habakkuk  are  the  only  places 
where  the  Paran  of  Sinai  is  expressly  named.  The  words  ^ran  and  Airan  are  the  same,  and  are  so  considered  by 
Makrizi.  Neither  the  Hebrew  nor  Arabic  has  any  dutinct  letter  for  F ;  a  single  character  representing  both  the  hard 
{p)  and  the  soft  (/)  soimd  of  the  same  letter.  That  Serbal  is  the  Paran  of  Deuteronomy  is  allowed  by  many  travel- 
lers ;  and  we  are  only  answerable  for  the  attempt  to  show  that  '*  Motmt  Paran,"  as  distinguished  from  the  extra- 
peninsular  **  Desert  of  Paran.''  is  another  name  for  Mount  Sinai ;  and  that  therefore  Serbal  is  the  mountain  to  which 
both  denominations  refer.  The  space  we  have  given,  and  the  labour  we  have  bestowed  on  the  subject,  will  not  have 
been  misapplied,  if  it  has  in  any  degree  tended  to  the  solution  of  a  problem  of  great  interest  in  sacred  topography. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

1  The  ten  commandments.  18  The  people  are  a/raid. 
20  Moses  coTuforteth  them,  22  Idolatry  ts  for- 
bidden.   24  Of  what  sort  the  altar  shotdd  be. 

And  God  spake  all  these  words,  saying, 

2  *I  am  the  Lord  thy  God,  which  have 
brought  thee  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  out 
of  the  house  of  'bondage. 

3  Thou  shalt  have  no  other  gods  before 
me. 

4  'Thou  shalt  not  make  unto  thee  any 
graven  image,  or  any  likeness  of  any  thing 
that  is  in  heaven  above,  or  that  is  in  the 
earth  beneath,  or  that  is  in  the  water  under 
the  earth : 


5  Thou  shalt  not  bow  down  thyself  to 
them,  nor  serve  them :  for  I  the  Lord  thy 
God  am  a  jealous  God,  visiting  the  iniquity 
of  the  fathers  upon  the  chilarcn  unto  the 
third  and  fourth  generation  of  them  that 
hate  me; 

6  And  shewing  mercy  unto  thousands  of 
them  that  love  me,  and  keep  my  command- 
ments. 

7  *Thou  shalt  not  take  the  name  of  the 
Lord  thy  God  in  vain ;  for  the  Lord  will 
not  hold  him  guiltless  tibat  taketh  his  name 
in  vain. 

8  Bemember  the  sabbath  day,  to  keep  it 
holy. 


>Deut.6.<.    FMLSLia 
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Summit  of  Mount  Mosbs  (Sinai  ?).    From  Labords. 


9  'Six  days  shalt  thou  labour,  and  do  all 
thy  work : 

10  But  the  seventh  day  is  the  sabbath  of 
the  Lord  thy  God :  in  it  thou  shalt  not  do 
any  work,  thou,  nor  thy  son,  nor  thy  daugh- 
ter, thy  manservant,  nor  thy  maidservant, 
nor  thy  cattle,  nor  thy  stranger  that  is  with- 
in thy  gates : 

11  For  •m  six  days  the  Lord  made  hea- 
ven and  earth,  the  sea,  and  all  that  in  them 
is,  and  rested  the  seventh  day :  wherefore 
the  Lord  blessed  the  sabbath  day,  and 
hallowed  it. 

12  ^  ^Honour  thy  father  and  thy 
mother:  that  thy  days  may  be  long  upon 
the  land  which  the  Lord  thy  God  giveth 
thee. 

13  «Thou  shalt  hot  kill. 

14  Thou  shalt  not  commit  adultery. 

15  Thou  shalt  not  steal. 

16  Thou  shalt  not  bear  false  witness 
against  thy  neighbour. 


17  'Thou  shalt  not  covet  thy  neighbour's 
house,  thou  shalt  not  covet  thy  neighbour's 
wife,  nor  his  manservant,  nor  his  maid- 
servant, nor  his  ox,  nor  his  ass,  nor  any 
thing  that  is  thy  neighbour's. 

18  %  And  ^•all  the  people  saw  the  thun- 
derings,  and  the  lightnings,  and  the  noise 
of  the  trumpet,  and  the  mountain  smoking ; 
and  when  the  people  saw  it,  they  removed, 
and  stood  afar  off. 

19  And  they  said  unto  Moses,  "  Speak 
thou  with  us,  and  we' will  hear:  but  let  not 
God  speak  with  us,  lest  we  die. 

20  And  Moses  said  unto  the  people.  Fear 
not :  for  God  is  come  to  prove  you,  and  that 
his  fear  may  be  before  your  faces,  that  ye 
sin  not 

21  And  tho  people  stood  afar  off,  and 
Moses  drew  near  unto  the  thick  darkness 
where  God  was. 

22  ^And  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses, 
Thus  thou  shalt  say  unto  the  children  of 
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Israel,  Ye  have  seen  that  1  have  talked  with 
you  from  heaven. 

23  Ye  shall  not  make  with  me  gods  of 
silver,  neither  shall  ye  make  imto  yoii  gods 
of  jzold. 

24  %  An  altar  of  earth  thou  shalt  make 
unto  me,  and  shalt  sacrifice  thereon  thy 
burnt  offering,  and  thy  peace  ofiFerings,  thy 
sheep,  and  tmne  oxen :  m  all  places  where 


EXODUS.  [B.C.  1491. 

I  record  my  name  I  will  come  unto  thee,  and 
I  will  bless  thee. 

25  And  ^*if  thou  wilt  make  me  an  altar 
of  stone,  thou  shalt  not  "build  it  of  hewn 
stone :  for  if  thou  lift  up  thy  tool  upon  it, 
thou  hast  polluted  it 

26  Neitner  shalt  thou  go  up  by  steps  unto 
mine  altar,  thact  thy  nakedness  be  not  dis- 
covered thereon. 


U(Dent.S7.5.  Josh.8.3L       »  Ueh,  build  them  mith  hewing. 

Verse  24 — 26.  "  Jiiar  qf  earth,"  &c. — The  building  of  altars  by  the  patriarchs  is  frequently  mentioned,  but  no  parti- 
cular account  is  given  of  their  form  or  material.  From  such  incidental  notices  as  do  occur  it  is  safe  to  infer  that  the 
EiliiisH  here  enjoined  are  intended  as  a  return  to  the  patriarchal  simplicity  in  such  erections,  and  which  had  probably 
been  forgotten  in  'Egypt,  and  at  the  same  time  to  kee^  up  in  the  Hebrew  mind  a  marked  distinction  between  Jehovan 
aud  the  gods  of  Egypt,  while  the  forms  of  Egyptian  idolatry  were  still  fresh  in  recollection.  These  rude  altars  were 
adapted  to  inculcate  the  idea  that  elaborate  and  figured  altars  were  not  necessary  in  the  sacrifices  to  Jehovah,  as  they 
were  in  those  to  most  of  the  heathen  gods,  while  thej  precluded  the  occasion  for  idolatir  which  such  altars  were 
likely  to  afford.  The  patriarchal  altars  could  scarcely  be  more  simple  than  those  here  directed  to  be  built ; — of  earth, 
or  of  unhewn  stones,  where  eaith  could  not  well  be  obtained  in  tne  desert.  The  altar  on  which  Jacob  poured  his 
offering  of  oil  at  Bethel  was  only  the  rude  stone  which  had  served  for  his  pillow  during  the  night.  The  injunction  in 
the  text  asrainst  hewn  stones  was  most  probably  designed  as  a  restriction  operating  to  the  exclusion  of  sculptured 
figures.  How  intimately  altars  were  identified  with  the  worship  of  the  god  to  whom  they  were  dedicated,  will  appear 
from  the  strict  injunction  laid  upon  the  Israelites  to  overthrow  the  altars  of  the  lands  they  subdued,  aud  also  from  the 
fact  that,  when  they  apostatized  from  their  faith  and  worshipped  Baal,  they  overthrew  the  altars  of  the  Lord  and  built 
others  in  their  stead.  The  reason  for  the  former  injunction  would  appear  to  have  been,  not  merely  that  such  altars 
had  been  polluted  by  sacrifices  to  idols,  but  lest  the  people  should  be  seduced  to  appropriate  or  imitate  them,  with  the 
worship  to  which  they  were  consecrated ;  and  which,  at  times,  they  actually  did.  And  that  when  they  turned  away 
to  new  gods,  they  erected  new,  and  doubtless  more  adorned  ones,  was  probably  not  merely  because  a  new  god  required 
a  new  cJtar,  but  because  the  simple  altars  of  Jehovah  then  appeared  to  their  corrupt  minds  as  unsuitable  for  sacrifices, 
as  the  adorned  altars  connected  with  idol-worship  were  declared  by  God  himself  to  be  unsuitable  in  sacrifices  offered  to 
Hinu  The  order  against  the  use  of  iron. tools  has  been  variously  interpreted.  The  most  probable  seems  to  be,  that  it 
was  mtended  to  render  it  impossible  that  the  altars  should  have  images  sculptured  on  their  surfacfe^ 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

1  Laws  for  menservanU,  5  For  the  servant  whose 
ear  is  bored,  7  R>r  womenservants.  12  For  man- 
slaughter, 1 6  For  stealers  of  men,  1 7  For  cursers 
of  parents.  1 8  For  smiters,  22  For  a  hurt  by 
chance,  28  For  an  ox  that  goreth.  33  For  him 
that  is  an  occasion  qfharm. 

Now  these  are  the  judgments  which  thou 
shalt  set  before  them. 

2  *If  thou  buy  an  Hebrew  servant,  six 
years  he  shall  serve :  and  in  the  seventh  he 
shall  ffo  out  free  for  nothing. 

3  If  he  came  in  *by  himself,  he  shall  go 
out  by  himself:  if  he  were  married,  then  his 
wife  shall  go  out  with  him. 

4  If  his  master  have  given  him  a  wife, 
and  she  have  bom  him  sons  or  daughters ; 
the  wife  and  her  children  shall  dc  her 
master's,  and  he  shall  go  out  by  himself 

5  And  if  the  servant  "shall  plainlv  say,  I 
love  my  master,  my  wife,  ahd  my  children ; 
I  will  not  go  out  free : 

6  Then  his  master  shall  brinff  him  unto 
the  judges  ;  he  shall  also  bring  him  to  the 
door,  or  unto  the  door  post ;  and  his  master 


shall  bore  his  ear  through  with  an  aul ;  and 
he  shall  serve  him  for  ever. 

7  If  And  if  a  man  sell  his  daughter  to  be 
a  maidservant,  she  shall  not  go  out  as  the 
menservants  do. 

8  If  she  *please  not  her  master,  who  hath 
betrothed  her  to  himself,  then  shall  he  let 
her  be  redeemed :  to  sell  her  unto  a  strange 
nation  he  shall  have  no  power,  seeing  he 
hath  dealt  deceitfully  with  her. 

9  And  if  he  have  betrothed  het  unto 
his  son,  he  shall  deal  with  her  after  the 
manner  of  daughters. 

10  If  he  take  him  another  wife ;  her  food, 
her  raiment,  and  her  duty  of  marriage,  shall 
he  not  diminish. 

1 1  And  if  he  do  not  these  three  unto  her, 
then  shall  she  go  out  free  without  money. 

12  %  *He  that  smiteth  a  man,  so  that  he 
die,  shall  be  surely  put  to  death. 

13  And  if  a  man  lie  not  in  wait,  but  God 
deliver  him  into  his  hand ;  then  'I  will  ap- 
point thee  a  place  whither  he  shall  flee. 

14  But  if  a  man  come  presumptuously 
upon  his  neighbour,  to  slay  nim  with  guile ; 
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thou  Shalt  take  him  from  mine  altar,  that  he 
may  die. 

15  %  And  he  that  smiteth  his  father,  or 
his  mother,  shall  be  surely  put  to  death. 

16  %  And  he  that  stealeth  a  man,  and 
selleth  him,  or  if  he  be  found  in  his  hand, 
he  shall  surely  be  put  to  deatL 

17  IF  And  Tie  that  "curseth  his  father,  or 
his  mother,  shall  surely  be  put  to  death. 

18  If  And  if  men  strive  together,  and  one 
smite  'another  with  a  stone,  or  with  his  jBst, 
and  he  die  not,  but  keepeth  his  bed : 

19  If  he  rise  again,  and  walk  abroad  upon 
his  staff,  then  shall  he  that  smote  him  be 
quit :  only  he  shall  pay  for  ^®the  loss  of  his 
time,  and  shall  cause  nim  to  be  thoroughly 
healed. 

20  ^  And  if  a  man  smite  his  servant,  or 
his  maid,  with  a  rod,  and  he  die  under  his 
hand ;  he  shall  be  surely  "punished. 

21  Notwithstanding,  if  he  continue  a 
day  or  two,  he  shall  not  be  punished :  for  he 
is  nis  money. 

22  ^  If  men  strive,  and  hurt  a  woman 
with  child,  so  that  her  fruit  depart /rom  her, 
and  yet  no  mischief  follow :  he  shall  be 
surely  punished,  according  as  the  woman's 
husband  will  lay  upon  him;  and  he  shall 
pay  as  the  judges  determine, 

23  And  if  any  mischief  follow,  then  thou 
shalt  give  life  for  life, 

24  **Eye  for  eye,  tooth  for  tooth,  hand  for 
hand,  foot  for  foot, 

25  Burning  for  burning,  wound  for  wound, 
stripe  for  stripe. 

2i&  %  And  if  a  man  smite  the  eye  of  his 
servant,  or  the  eye  of  bis  maid,  that  it  perish; 
he  shall  let  him  go  free  for  his  eye's  sake. 


27  And  if  he  smite  out  his  manservant's 
tooth,  or  his  maidservant's  tooth ;  he  shall 
let  him  go  free  for  his  tooth's  sake. 

28  ^  If  an  ox  gore  a  man  or  a  woman, 
that  they  die ;  then  "the  ox  shall  be  surely 
stoned,  and  his  flesh  shall  not  be  eaten ;  but 
the  owner  of  the  ox  shaU  be  quit 

29  But  if  the  ox  were  wont  to  push  with 
his  horn  in  time  past,  and  it  hath  been  tes- 
tified to  his  owner,  and  he  hath  not  kept 
him  in,  but  that  he  hath  kiUed  a  man  or  a 
woman;  the  ox  shall  be  stoned,  and  his 
owner  also  shall  be  put  to  death. 

30  If  there  be  laid  pn  him  a  sum  of  mo- 
ney, then  he  shall  give  for  the  ransom  of  his 
life  whatsoever  is  laid  upon  him. 

31  Whether  he  have  gored  a  son,  or  have 
gored  a  daughter,  according  to  this  judg- 
ment shall  it  be  done  unto  him. 

32  If  the  ox  shall  push  a  manservant  or 
maidservant ;  he  shall  give  unto  their  mas- 
ter thirty  shekels  of  silver,  and  the  ox  shall 
be  stoned. 

33  %  And  if  a  man  shall  open  a  pit,  or  if 
a  man  shall  dig  a  pit,  and  not  cover  it,  and 
an  ox  or  an  ass  fall  therein ; 

34  The  owner  of  the  pit  shall  make  it 

§ood,  and  give  money  unto  the  owner  of 
lem ;  and  the  dead  beast  shall  be  his. 

35  %  And  if  one  man's  ox  hurt  another's, 
that  he  die ;  then  they  shall  sell  the  live  ox, 
and  divide  the  money  of  it ;  and  the  dead 
ox  also  they  shall  divide. 

36  Or  if  it  be  known  that  the  ox  hath 
used  to  push  in  time  past,  and  his  owner 
hath  not  kept  him  in;  he  shall  surely 
pay  ox  for  ox;  and  the  dead  shall  be  his 
own. 
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Verse  24.  "  Eytfor  eye,"  ftc. — Selden  obseryes,  **  This  doth  not  mean,  that  if  I  put  out  another's  man  eye,  therefore 
I  must  lose  one  of  my  own :  ^for  what  is  he  the  better  for  that  ?)  though  this  be  commonly  received ;  but  it  means,  1 
shall  give  him  what  satisfaction  an  eye  shall  be  judged  to  be  worth.**  This  is  no  doubt  the  correct  understanding,  for 
we  no  where  find  that  this  law  was  ever  literally  carried  into  effect.  In  the  same  way  were  understood  the  laws  of 
retaliation  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  Perhaps  the  spirit  of  the  law  was,  that  the  injuring  party  should  in  justice 
receive  a  punishment  similar  to  the  injury  he  had  mflicted,  but  was  allowed  to  redeem  his  eye,  tooth,  &c.  by  a  suitable 
payment  to  the  injured  person. 

30.  **H€  ihaU  give  for  the  ransom  of  hit  life  whaieoever  m  laid  upon  him,** — ^This  is  the  only  place  in  which  compen- 
sation in  lieu  orcapital  punishment  is  expressly  permitted ;  but  that  it  was  allowed  in  other  cases,  where  the  law 
denounced  capital  or  corporal  punishment,  may  be  inferred  from  different  passages.  Thus  in  Num.  xxxv.  31,  32, 
■nch  compensation  is  expressly  forbidden  in  cases  of  murder,  or  for  enabling  the  homicide  to  leave  the  city  of  refuge ; 
but  the  interdiction  is  not  appUed  to  any  other  offence  of  man  against  man.  For  a  statement  on  the  subject  of  what 
the  Arabs  call  <<  the  price  of  blood,**  see  the  note  on  the  passage  referred  to.  The  practice  among  the  Bedouins  may 
serve  in  some  degree  to  illustrate  this  subject,  as  well  as  the  nice  balancing  which  the  law  of  retaliation  operates  in 
producing.  In  case  of  murder,  the  friends  of  the  murdered  may,  at  their  option,  either  retaliate  or  accept  a  heavy 
blood  fine.  But  no  other  offence  is,  in  practice,  liable  to  capital  or  corporal  punishment.  Pecuniary  fines  are  awarded 
for  every  ofibnce,  and  as  they  are  generally  heavy,  in  comparison  with  the  delinquency,  the  dread  of  incurring  them 
tends  much  to  keep  the  wild  natives  of  the  desert  in  order ;  the  nature  and  amount  of  the  fines  which  immemorial 
usage  has  assigrued  to  particular  offences  being  well  known  to  the  Arabs.  Burckhardt  says,  "All  insulting  expressions, 
all  acts  of  violence,  a  blow  however  slight,  (and  a  blow  may  difier  in  degree  of  insult  according  to  the  part  struck,) 
and  the  infliction  of  a  wound,  f^om  which  even  a  sin^e  drop  of  blood  flows,  all  have  their  respective  fines  ascertained.* 
The  kadi's  sentence  istsometimes  to  this  effect : — 
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•'  B^Ahyt  called  Dfo/an '  ft  dog.'    Djolan  returned  the  iniult  by  a  blow  apon  Bokbyt*s  arm  ;  then  Bokhyt  cut  Djolan'a 
with  a  knife.    Bokhyt  therefore  owe*  to  Djolan— 

For  the  insulting  expression     •     •     •     •     1  sheep 
For  wounding  him  m  the  shoulder.    •     •    3  camels 
Djulan  owes  to  Bokhyt^— 

For  the  blow  on  his  arm     •     •     •     •     •     1  camel 
Remain  due  to  Djolan  2  camels  and  1  sheep." 
Other  affiiirs  are  arranged  on  the  same  principle.    It  is  observable  that  in  case  of  theft  in  the  home  camp,  or  that 
of  a  friendly  tribe,  (for  robbery  and  theft  are  not  in  other  cases  considered  crimes,)  the  criminal  is  condemned  by  au 
ancient  law  to  the  loss  of  his  nght  hand^  but  custom  allows  him  to  redeem  his  hand  on  payment  of  five  she  camels  to 
the  i)erson  he  purposed  to  rob. 


CHAPTER  XXIL 

1  0/th^.  5  Of  damage.  7  Of  trespasses.  14  Of 
borrowing.  16  Of  fornication,  18  Of  witch- 
craft,  19  OfbeastioUity,  20  Of  idolatry,  21  Of 
strangers,  tmdowSy  and  fatherless,  25  Of  usury, 
26  (ff  pledges.  28  Of  reverence  to  magistrates. 
29  Ofthefirsifindts. 

If  a  man  shall  steal  an  ox,  or  a  *shcep,  and 
kill  it,  or  sell  it ;  he  shall  restore  five  oxen 
for  an  ox,  and  "four  sheep  for  a  sheep. 

2  fl  If  a  thief  be  found  breaking  up,  and 
be  smitten  that  he  die,  there  shall  no  blood 
be  shed  for  him. 

3  If  the  sun  be  risen  upon  him,  there  shall 
he  blood  shed  for  him ;  for  he  should  make 
full  restitution ;  if  he  have  nothing,  then  he 
shall  bo  sold  for  his  theft 

4  If  the  theft  be  certainly  found  in  his 
hand  alivQ,  whether  it  be  ox,  or  ass,  or  sheep ; 
he  shall  restore  double. 

5  ^  If  a  man  shall  cause  a  field  or  vine- 
yard to  be  eaten,  and  shall  put  in  his  beast, 
and  shall  feed  in  another  man's  field;  of 
the  best  of  his  own  field,  and  of  the  best 
of  his  own  vineyard,  shall  he  make  resti- 
tution. 

6  ^  If  fire  break  out,  and  catch  in  thorns, 
so  that  the  stacks  of  com,  or  the  standing 
com,  or  the  field,  be  consumed  therewith  ; 
he  that  kindled  the  fire  shall  surely  make 
restitution. 

7  1[  If  a  man  shall  deliver  unto  his  neigh- 
bour money  or  stuff  to  keep,  and  it  be  stolen 
out  of  the  man's  house ;  if  the  thief  be  found, 
let  him  pay  double. 

8  If  tiie  thief  be  not  found,  then  the  master 
of  the  house  shall  be  brought  unto  the  judges, 
to  see  whether  he  have  put  his  hand  unto  his 
neighbour  s  goods. 

9  For  all  manner  of  trespass,  whether  it  he 
for  ox,  for  ass,  for  sheep,  for  raiment,  or  for 
any  manner  of  lost  tning,  which  another 
challen^eth  to  be  his,  the  cause  of  both  par- 
ties  shall  come  before  the  judges ;  and  whom 
the  judges  shall  condemn,  he  shall  pay 
double  unto  his  neighbour. 


10  If  a  man  deliver  unto  his  neighbour 
an  ass,  or  an  ox,  or  a  sheep,  or  any  beast,  to 
keep ;  and  it  die,  or  be  hurt,  or  driven  away, 
no  man  seeing  it : 

11  Then  shall  an  oath  of  the  Loud  be 
bet^veen  them  both,  that  he  hath  not  put 
his  hand  unto  his  neighbour's  goods;  and 
tlie  owner  of  it  shall  accept  thereof,  and  lie 
shall  not  make  it  good. 

12  And  *if  it  be  stolen  from  him,  he  shall 
make  restitution  unto  the  owner  thereof. 

13  If  it.be  torn  in  pieces,  then  let  him 
bring  it /or  witness,  and  he  shall  not  make 
good  that  which  was  torn. 

14  ^  And  if  a  man  borrow  ought  of  his 
neighbour,  and  it  be  hurt,  or  die,  the  owner 
thereof  beina  not  with  it,  he  shall  surely 
make  it  good. 

15  Butii  the  owner  thereof  be  with  it,  he 
shall  not  make  it  good:  if  it  be  an  hired 
thingy  it  came  for  his  hire. 

16  ^  And  *if  a  man  entice  a  maid  that  is 
not  betrothed,  and  lie  with  her,  he  shall 
surely  endow  her  to  be  his  wife. 

17  If  her  father  utterly  refuse  to  give  her 
unto  him,  he  shall  *pay  money  according  to 
the  dowryof  virgins. 

18  ^  Thou  snalt  not  suffer  a  witch  to 
live. 

19  ^  Whosoever  lieth  with  a  beast  shall 
surely  oe  put  to  death. 

20  %  •He  that  sacrificeth  unto  any  god, 
save  unto  the  Lord  only,  he  shall  be  utterly 
destroyed. 

21  %  TThou  shalt  neither  vex  a  stranger, 
nor  oppress  him :  for  ye  were  strangers  in 
the  land  of  Egypt. 

22  %  "Ye  shall  not  afflict  any  widow,  or 
fatherless  child. 

23  If  thou  afflict  them  in  any  wise,  and 
they  cry  at  all  mnto  me,  I  will  surely  hear 
their  cry; 

24  And  my  wrath  shall  wax  hot,  and  I 
will  kill  you  with  the  sword ;  and  your  wives 
shall  be  widows,  and  your  children  fatherless. 

25  %  'If  thou  lend  money  to  any  of  my 
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people  that  u  poor  by  thee,  thou  shalt  not 
be  to  him  as  an  usurer,  neither  shalt  thou 
lay  upon  him  usury. 


26  If  thou  at  all  take  thy  neighbour's 
raiment  to  pledge,  thou  shalt  deliver  it  unto 
him  by  that  the  sun  goeth  down  : 

27  For  that  is  his  covering  only,  it  is  his 
raiment  for  his  skin :  wherein  shall  he  sleep  ? 
and  it  shall  come  to  pass,  when  he  crieth 
unto  me,  that  I  will  hear ;  for  I  am  gracious. 

28  f  '•Thou  shalt  not  revile  the  "gods, 
nor  curse  the  ruler  of  thy  people. 


29  H  Thou  shalt  not  delajr  to  offer  "the 
first  of  thy  ripe  fruits,  and  of  thy  **Iiquors : 
**the  firstborn  of  thy  sons  shalt  thou  give 
unto  me. 

30  Likewise  shalt  thou  do  with  thine 
oxen,  and  with  thy  sheep:  seven  days  it 
shall  be  with  his  dam ;  on  the  eighth  day 
thou  shalt  give  it  me. 

31  ^  And  ye  shall  be  holy  men  unto  me  : 
'^neither  shall  ye  cat  any  flesh  tfiat  is  torn 
of  beasts  in  the  field;  ye  shall  cast  it  to  the 
dogs. 


»•  Acl«  2?  5.  "  Or  Judges.  "  Ileb  thyfulnm.  "  Heb.  tenr,  "  Chap.  13. 2, 12,  and  34.  19. 
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Verse  6.  "  IfJ^  break  out,  and  catch  in  thorns,  to  that  the  stacks  of  corn,  or  the  standing  com,  or  the  field,  he  consumed 
therewith,**  &c.  — Tlii*  doubtless  alludes  to  the  common  practice  in  the  Kast  of  setting  fire  to  the  dry  herbage,  before 
the  commencement  of  the  autumnal  rains,  under  the  very  correct  impression  that  this  operation  is  favourable  to  the  next 
crop.  The  herbage  is  so  perfectly  dry  by  the  long  summer  droughts,  that  the  fire  when  kindled  often  spreads  to  a  g^at 
extent  and  cannot  be  checked  while  it  finds  any  aliment.  The  operation  is  attended  with  great  danger,  and  requires  to 
be  performed  with  a  careful  reference  to  the  direction  in  which  the  wind  blows,  and  to  local  circumstances,  that  nothing 
valuable  may  be  consumed  in  the  course  given  to  the  destructive  element.  Such  a  fire  kindled  accidentally  or  wilfully  u 
sometimes  attended  with  most  calamitous  consequences,  destroying  trees,  shrubs,  and  standing  crops,  and  placing  in  con- 
siderable danger  persons  who  happen  to  be  abroad  on  a  journey  or  otherwise.  Such  accidents  sometimes  happen  through 
the  carelessness  of  travellers  in  neglecting,  when  they  leave  their  stations,  to  extinguish  the  fires  they  have  used  during 
the  night.  The  dry  herbage  towards  the  end  of  suximer  is  so  very  combustible,  that  a  slight  cause  is  sufficient  to  set  it  in  a 
blaze.  Dr.  Chandler  relates  an  anecdote,  which  sufficiently  snows  the  necessity  and  propriety  of  the  law  which  the 
text  brings  to  our  notice.  When  he  was  taking  a  plan  of  Troas,  one  day  after  dinner,  a  Turk  came  near  and  emptied 
the  ashes  out  of  his  pipe.  A  spark  fell  unobserved  upon  the  grass,  and  a  brisk  wind  soon  kindled  a  blaze,  which 
withered  in  an  instant  the  leaves  of  the  trees  and  bushes  in  its  way,  seized  the  branches  and  roots,  and  devoured  all 
before  it  with  prodigious  crackling  and  noise.  Chandler  and  his  party  were  much  alarmed,  as  a  general  conflagration 
of  the  country  seemed  likely  to  ensue :  but  after  an  hour's  exertion  they  were  enabled  to  extinguish  the  flames.  The 
writer  of  this  note  can  himself  recollect,  that  when  one  chilly  night  he  assisted  in  kindling  a  fire,  for  warmth,  on  the 
western  bank  of  the  Tigris,  so  much  alarm  was  exhibited  by  the  Arabs  lest  the  flames  should  catch  the  tamarbks  and 
other  shrubs  and  bushes  which  skirt  the  river,  that  the  party  were  induced  to  forego  the  enjoyment  which  the  fire 
aflbrded.  The  writer  has  often  witnessed  these  fires,  and  the  appearance  which  they  present,  particularly  at  night, 
was  always  very  striking.  The  height  of  the  flame  depends  upon  the  thickness  and  strength  of  its  aliment ;  and 
its  immediate  activity,  upon  the  force  of  the  wind.  When  there  is  little  or  no  wind  the  fire  has  no  other  food  than 
the  common  herbage  of  the  desert  or  steppe ;  the  flame  seldom  exceeds  three  feet  in  height,  and  advances  slowly  and 
steadily  like  a  vast  tide  of  fire,  backed  by  the  smoke  of  the  smouldering  embers,  and  casting  a  strong  light  for  a 
considerable  height  into  the  air,  sometimes  also  throwing  up  a  taller  mass  of  flame  where  it  meets  with  clumps 
of  bushes  or  shrubs  which  afibrd  more  substantial  aliment.  This  taller  mass  lingers  behind  to  complete  its  work 
after  the  general  body  of  flame  has  continued  its  destructive  and  conquering  march.  A  high  wind  throws  the  flames 
forward  with  great  lury,  while,  if  the  ground  happens  to  be  thickly  set  with  clumps  of  bushes,  the  tall  columns  of 
flame  which  start  up  in  the  advancing  fiery  tide,  give  increased  intensity  to  the  grand  and  appalling  efiect  of  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  scenes  which  it  falls  to  the  lot  of  a  traveller  to  witness.  In  the  steppes  of  southern  Kussia  the 
writer  has  passed  over  tracts  of  groimd,  the  surface  of  which  had,  for  fifty  miles  or  more,  been  swept  and  blackened 
by  the  flames. 

27.  *'  //  is  his  raiment  for  his  skin :  wherein  shall  he  «/«cp/"— This  passage,  which  describes  a  poor  man  as  sleeping  at 
nig^t  in  his  outer  garment,  exhibits  one  of  the  many  unchanged  customs  of  the  East  The  orientals  generally,  of 
wliatever  rank,  do  not  undress  at  night.  They  merely  throw  on  their  outer  and  looser  robes,  unwind  their  turbans  and 
▼Bst  waist  cloth,  sleeping  in  their  caps,  shirt,  drawers,  waistcoat,  and  gown.  The  common  people  very  often  do  not 
sleep  at  all  in  what  we  should  call  a  bed.  The  details  of  their  management  of  course  depend  much  on  the  particular 
costume  of  the  country ;  but,  speaking  generally,  a  poor  man  is  quite  content  to  make  his  cloak  and  waistcloth  serve  for 
a  bed,  lying  on  one  of  the  two  and  coverrog  himself  with  the  other,  or  else  making  the  cloak  or  the  girdle  alone  serve 
all  his  purposes.  A  mat,  rug,  or  piece  of  carpet  is  all  he  desires  to  render  his  bed  more  luxurious.  These  observations 
particularly  apply  to  the  Bedouin  Arabs,  although  true  also  of  other  Asiatic  countries,  and  is  not  peculiar  to  Asia,  for, 
while  travelling  m  Russia,  we  have  often,  on  passing  through  towns  and  villages  at  night  or  early  m  the  morning,  seen 
great  numbers  of  men  lying  about  on  the  ground  wrapped  up  in  their  sheep-ucin  cloaks.  The  poor  desert  Arab,  whose 
dress  is  little  more  than  a  snirt  and  a  woollen  mantle,  is  content  to  use  the  latter  for  his  bed  and  bed-clothes  when  he 
has  nothing  better ;— drawing  it  over  his  head — for  an  Arab  always  covers  his  head  whether  he  sleeps  by  day  or  nights 
and  gathering  up  his  feet,  he  sleeps  with  as  much  apparent  ease  and  comfort  as  on  a  down-bed,  his  tough  frame 
seeming  quite  unconscious  of  the  hardness  of  the  ground  and  the  asperities  of  its  surface.  There  is  no  people  of  the 
East  whose  costume  seems  to  have  remained  with  so  little  alteration  from  the  most  ancient  times  as  that  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  Arabian  deserts ;  or  which  is  so  susceptible  of  being,  in  most  cases,  identified  with  the  dress  worn  by  the 
ancient  Jews.  We  shotdd  therefore,  perhaps,  not  be  much  mistsScen  in  considering  the  garment  of  the  text  as  nearly 
resembling  the  simple  woollen  mantle  of  the  present  Arabs.  It  is  nearly  square,  reaching  from  the  shoulders  to  the 
calf  of  the  leg,  or  even  the  ancles,  and  about  as  wide  as  long.  A  square  sack — ^having  in  front  a  slit  from  top  to  bottom, 
a  hole  at  the  top  for  the  neck,  and  a  slit  on  each  side  for  the  arms— would  give  a  good  idea  of  this  shapeless  but  useful 
article  of  dress.  Garments  of  the  kind  indicated  are  of  various  qualities  and  texture.  Some  are  very  light  and  fine, 
with  embroidery  in  silk,  silver,  or  gol4  on  \h^  breas^  and  between  the  shoulders ;  but  the  common  sort  are  coarse  and 
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heavy,  common)/  with  alternate  stripes,  a  foot  wide,  of  blue  and  white,  or  brown  and  whit0,  but  frequently  all  black 
or  brown.  This  robe,  called  an  abba,  is  commonly  worn  loosely  on  the  shoulders,  as  the  Irish  peasantry  weat*  their 
great  coats ;  but  when  active  exertion  is  required  it  is  either  thrown  aside,  or  is  drawn  close  around  the  body  and 
Astened  by  a  girdle,  the  arms  beine  then  necessarily  thrust  through  the  arm-holes.  This  article  of  dress  is  certainljr 
as  indispensable  to  a  poor  Arab,  as  &e  garment  of  the  text  conld  be  to  a  poor  Jew. 


CHAPTER  XXIIL 

1  0/  slander  and  false  witness,  3,  6  0/  justice, 
4  0/  charitableness-  10  0/  the  year  qfrest  12 
0/the  sabbath.  13  0/ idolatry.  14  0/the  three 
feasts,  i^  Of  the  blood  and  the  fat  of  the  sacri- 
fice. 20  An  Angel  is  promised,  ivith  a  blessing,  if 
they  obey  him. 

Thou  shall  not  *raise  a  false  report:  put 
not  thine  hand  with  the  wicked  to  oe  an  un- 
righteous witness. 

2  %  Thou  shalt  not  follow  a  multitude  to 
do  evil ;  neither  shalt  thou  'speak  in  a  cause 
to  decline  after  many  to  vfreBt  judgment : 

3  ^  Neither  shaft  thou  countenance  a 
poor  man  in  his  cause. 

4  ^  If  thou  meet  thine  enemy's  ox  or  his 
ass  goin^  astray,  thou  shalt  surely  bring  it 
back  to  nim  again. 

5  'If  thou  see  the  ass  of  him  that  hateth 
thee  lying  under  his  burden^  *and  wouldest 
forbear  to  help  him,  thou  ahalt  surely  help 
with  him. 

6  Thou  shalt  not  wrest  the  judgment  of 
thy  poor  in  his  cause. 

7  Keep  thee  far  from  a  false  matter ;  and 
the  innocent  and  righteous  slay  thou  not : 
for  I  will  not  justify  the  wicked. 

8  5F  And  •tnou  shalt  take  no  gift :  for  the 
gift  blindeth  'the  wise,  and  perverteth  the 
words  of  the  righteous. 

9  ^  Also  thou  shalt  not  oppress  a  stranger : 
for  ye  know  the  Tieart  of  a  stranger,  seeing 
ye  were  strangers  in  the  land  of  Egypt. 

10  And  'six  years  thou  shalt  sow  thy 
land,  and  shalt  gather  in  the  fruits 
thereof: 

11  But  the  seventh  year  thou  shalt  let  it 
rest  and  he  still ;  that  the  poor  of  thy  people 
may  eat :  and  what  they  leave  the  beasts  of 
the  field  shall  eat  In  like  manner  thou 
shalt  deal  with  thy  vineyard,  and  with  thy 
•oliveyard. 

12  '**Six  days  thou  shalt  do  thy  work,  and 
on  the  seventh  day  thou  shalt  rest:  that 
thine  ox  and  thine  ass  may  rest,  and  the  son 
of  thy  handmaid,  and  the  stranger,  may  be 
refreshed* 


13  And  in  all  things  that  I  have  said  unto 
you  be  circumspect :  and  make  no  mention 
of  the  name  of  other  gods,  neither  let  it  be 
heard  out  of  thy  mouth. 

14  ^"  Three  times  thou  shalt  keep  a 
feast  unto  me  in  the  year. 

15  **Thou  shalt  keep  the  feast  of  unlea- 
vened bread :  (thou  shalt  eat  unleavened 
bread  seven  days,  as  I  commanded  thee,  in 
the  time  appointed  of  the  month  Abib ;  for 
in  it  thou  camest  out  from  Egypt:  *'and 
none  shall  appear  before  me  empty :) 

16  And  the  feast  of  harvest,  the  firstfruits 
of  thv  labours,  which  thou  hast  sown  in 
thy  field  :  and  the  feast  of  ingathering, 
which  is  in  the  end  of  the  year,  when 
thou  hast  gathered  in  thy  labours  out  of 
the  field. 

17  Three  times  in  the  year  all  thy  males 
shall  appear  before  the  Lord  God. 

18  Tnou  shalt  not  offer  the  blood  of  my 
sacrifice  with  leavened  bread ;  neither  shall 
the  fat  of  my  **sacrifice  remain  until  the 
morning. 

19  **The  first  of  the  firstfruits  of  thy  land 
thou  shalt  bring  into  the  house  of  the  Lord 
thy  God.  "Thou  shalt  not  seethe  a  kid  in 
his  mother  s  milk. 

20  %  *^Behold,  I  send  an  Angel  before 
thee,  to  keep  thee  in  the  way,  and  to  bring 
thee  into  the  place  which  I  have  pre- 
pared. 

21  Beware  of  him,  and  obey  his  voice, 
provoke  him  not;  for  he  will  not  pardon 
your  transgressions  :  for  my  name  is  in 
nim. 

22  But  if  thou  shalt  indeed  obev  his 
voice,  and  do  all  that  I  speak ;  then  I  vnll 
be  an  enemy  unto  thine  enemies,  and  *'an 
adversary  unto  thine  adversaries. 

23  ^'For  mine  Angel  shall  go  before  thee, 
and  •'bring  thee  in  unto  the  Amorites,  and 
the  Hittites,  and  the  Perizzites,  and  the 
Canaanites,  the  Hivites,  and  the  Jebusites : 
and  1  will  cut  them  off. 

24  Thou  shalt  not  bow  down  to  their 
gods,  nor  serve   them,  nor  do  after  their 


>  Or,  receive.        *  Heb.  muteer,  '  Dent.  99. 4.  ^  Or,  will  thou  cease  to  heh  him  f  or,  and  veotHdeA  cease  to  leave  thy  buriness  for  him  t 

thou  Shalt  surely  leave  it  to  join  ufith  him,  «  Deat.  16. 19.    E«oIas.  90. 99.  «  Heb.  the  seeing.  7  Heb.  souU  «  Levit  25.  H. 

•  Or,  oiwe-treez,       ^^  Chap.  90. 8.  Deut.  5. 13.  Luke  18, 14.       *'  Deut.  16. 16.       »  Chap.  13. 3.  and  34. 18.       »  Deut.  16. 16.  Ecclus  35. 4. 
i«  Or./Mie.  ^  Chap.  84.  96.  >«  Deut.  14. 91.  ^7  Chap.  8a  9.  M  Or,  fwilX  afiiet  them  that  ajfiict  thee,  »  Che p  33  9. 

M  Josh.  94. 11. 
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works:   "^but  thou  shalt  utterly  overthrow 
them;  and  quite  break  dovm  their  images. 

25  And  ye  shall  serve  the  Lord  your 
God,  and  he  shall  bless  thy  bread,  ana  thy 
water ;  and  I  will  take  sickness  away  from 
the  midst  of  thee. 

26  ^««There  shall  nothing  cast  their 
young,  nor  be  barren,  in  thy  land :  the  num- 
ber of  thy  days  I  will  fulfil. 

27  I  will  send  my  fear  before  thee,  and 
will  destroy  all  the  people  to  whom  thou 
sbalt  come,  and  I  wiU  make  all  thine  ene- 
mies turn  their  "backs  unto  thee. 

28  And  •*!  will  send  hornets  before  thee, 
which  shall  drive  out  the  Hivite,  the  Ca- 
naanite,  and  the  Hittite,  from  before 
thee. 

29  I  will  not  drive  them  out  from  before 


thee  in  one  year ;  lest  the  land  become  de- 
solate, and  the  beast  of  the  field  multiply 
against  thee. 

30  By  Uttle  and  little  I  will  drive  them 
out  from  before  thee,  until  thou  be  increased, 
and  inherit  the  land. 

31  And  I  will  set  thy  bounds  from  the 
Red  sea  even  unto  the  «ea  of  the  Philistines, 
and  from  the  desert  unto  the  river ;  for  I 
will  deliver  the  inhabitants  of  the  land  into 

Jour  hand ;  and  thou  shalt  drive  them  out 
efore  thee. 

32  **Thou  shalt  make  no  covenant  with 
them,  nor  with  their  gods. 

33  They  shall  not  dwell  in  thy  land,  lest 
they  make  thee  sin  against  me :  for  if  thou 
serve  their  gods,  *^t  will  surely  be  a  snare 
unto  thee. 


MDeut.7.«&     »D«at.7.1i.      »Ueb,neck.       •*  Josh.  84.  W.       »  Chap.  84. 15.   Dent.  7.  S.     « Dent  7. 16.   Jodi.83.18.   Jodg.a.a 

Verse  17.  **  Three  titneM  in  the  yemr  all  ihy  males  shall  appear  be/ore  the  Lord  God/* — ^These  times  were  at  the  Passover, 
the  feast  of  Pentecost,  and  the  feast  of  Tabernacles,  each  of  which  continued  for  a  week.  These  were  the  "  Oteat 
Festivals"  of  the  Jews.  Every  male  was  then  obliged  to  repair  to  the  place  more  pre-eminently  consecrated  to 
the  worship  of  Jehovah  —  at  first  to  the  tabernacle,  and  afterwards  to  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem.  The  women, 
although  not  required  to  ^o,  fret^uently  attended.  We  read  of  Samuel's  mother  going  with  her  husband,  and  our 
Saviour's  mother  in  afler-times  did  the  same.  The  design  of  this  concourse  was  apparently  to  unite  the  Hebrews 
among  themselves,  and  to  counteract  the  tendency  to  separation  which  the  division  into  distmctly  marked  tribes  was 
calculated  to  produce.  On  these  occasions,  notwithstanding  their  petty  differences,  they  must  have  been  led  to 
feel  that  they  were  indeed  brethren  and  fellow-citixens ;  and  that  this  was  jeally  the  case,  appears  from  the  fact,  that 
after  the  separation  of  the  tribes  into  two  kin^oms,  the  founder  of  the  new  kingdom  (Jeroboam)  became  so  alarmed  on 
viewing  the  probable  moral  effect  of  the  continued  resort  of  his  subjects  to  Jerusalem,  the  capital  of  the  elder  kingdom, 
that  he  set  up  golden  calves  in  Dan  and  Bethel  with  a  principal  view,  it  would  seem,  of  inducing  the  people  to  hold 
their  annual  meetings  at  places  within  his  own  dominions  (1  Kangs  xii.  25 — 33).  It  is  also  not  unlikely  that  these 
meetings  of  different  tribes  three  times  a  year  in  the  same  place  tended  very  much  to  promote  internal  commerce 
among  the  Jews,  enabling  the  different  tribes  to  interchange  uieir  several  commodities  with  each  other,  by  which  these 
frequent  journeys  would  be  rather  a  profit  than  an  expense  to  them.  Such  a  procedure  was  at  least  obvious,  and  is  at 
this  day  exemplified  in  the  case  of  tne  Mohammedan  pilgrims  to  Mecca.  It  was  the  more  necessary  in  the  case  of 
the  Hebrews,  whose  law  strongly  discouraged  any  commercial  intercourse  with  foreigners. 

Some  objections  have  been  made  with  r^erence  to  these  frequent  concourses,  of  all  the  male  inhabitants  in  one  place. 
The  first  is  the  unreasonableness  of  leaving  their  families  and  nomes  unprotected,  and  exposed  to  the  incursions  of  the 
hostile  people  on  their  borders.  The  answer  is,  that  they  were  not  unprotected.  They  nad  the  very  best  protection. 
It  was  expressly  promised  by  God  tiiat  **  no  man  should  desire  their  land"  during  their  absence  (ch.  xxxiv.  24)  ;  that 
is,  that  their  homes  should  be  secure  from  any  hostile  invasion.  And,  in  fact,  their  enemies  never  did  avail  themselves 
of  the  apparent  advantages  which  such  occasions  seemed  to  offer ;  and  lonj^  experience  of  the  efficacy  of  the  Divine 
Protection,  ultimately  taught  the  Jews  to  repair  to  the  appointed  place,  without  the  least  apprehension  for  the  safety 
of  their  homes. 

The  other  objection  is,  how  such  vast  multitudes  could  find  provisions  and  accommodation  in  the  town  where  they 
congregated.  The  best  answer  will  be  found  by  a  reference  to  the  existing  practice  of  the  Mohammedans  who 
annually  repair  to  Mecca.  The  account  is  derived  from  our  Countryman  Pitt,  who  was  there  towards  the  end  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  but  the  statement  in  its  general  features  is  equally  applicable  at  present.  After  describing  Mecca 
as  a  mean  and  inconsiderable  town,  he  observes  that  four  caravans  arrive  there  every  year,  with  great  numbers  of 
people  in  each.  The  Mohammedans  say  that  not  fewer  than  70,000  persons  meet  at  Mecca  on  such  occasions  ;  and 
although  he  did  not  think  the  number,  when  he  was  there,  so  large  as  this,  it  was  still  very  great.  Now  the  question 
recurs,  how  this  vast  multitude  could  find  food' and  accommodation  at  so  small  and  poor  a  place  as  Mecca  P  The  follow- 
ing, from  our  author,  is  a  sufficient  answer : — "  Am  for  house-room,  the  inhabitants  do  straiten  themselves  very  much, 
in  order  at  this  time  to  make  their  market.  As  for  such  as  come  last  after  the  town  is  filled,  they  pitch  their  tents 
without  the  town,  and  there  abide  until  they  remove  towards  home.  As  for  provision,  they  all  brmg  sufficient  with 
them,  except  it  be  of  flesh,  which  they  may  have  at  Mecca ;  but  all  other  provision,  as  butter,  honey,  oil,  olives,  rice, 
biscuit,  &c.  they  bring  with  them  as  much  as  will  last  through  the  wilderness,  forward  and  backward,  as  well  as  the 
time  they  stay  at  Mecca ;  and  so  for  their  camels  they  brmg  store  of  provender,  &c.  with  them."  Ali  Bey  confirms 
this  account.  He  says,  indeed,  that  the  pilgrims  often  bring  to  Mecca  rather  more  food  than  they  are  hkely  to  need, 
and  when  there,  they  compute  how  much  they  shall  want  during  their  stay  and  on  their  return,  and,  reserving  that,  sell 
the  remainder  to  great  advantage.  He  adds,  '*  Every  hadffi  (pil^m)  carries  his  provisions,  water,  bedding,  &c.  with 
him,  and  usually  three  or  four  diet  together,  and  sometimes  discharge  a  poor  man's  expenses  the  whole  journey  for  his 
attendance  upon  them." 

These  facts  no  doubt  apply,  in  a  great  extent,  to  the  solution  of  the  apparent  difficulty  as  to  the  management  of  the 
Hebrews  in  their  three  annual  meetmgs  at  the  Tabernacle  or  the  Temple.  It  will  also  be  recollected  that  Jerusalem 
was  a  much  larger  city  than  Mecca,  and  situated  in  an  incomparably  more  fertile  district. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 


1  Moses  is  called  up  into  the  mountain,  3  The  peo- 
ple promise  obedience.  4  Moses  buildeth  an  altar^ 
and  twelve  pillars,  6  He  sprinkleth  the  blood  qf 
the  covenant.    9  The  glory  of  God  appeareth, 

14  Aaron  and  Hur  have  the  charge  qf  tne  people. 

15  Moses  goeth  into  the  mountain^  where  he  con- 
tinueth  forty  days  and  forty  nights. 

And  he  said  unto  Moses,  Come  up  unto  the 
Loud,  thou,  and  Aaron,  Nadab,  and  Abihu, 
and  seyenty  of  the  elders  of  Israel;  and 
worship  ye  afar  off. 

2  And  Moses  alone  shall  come  near  the 
Lord  :  but  they  shall  not  come  nigh ;  nei- 
ther shall  the  people  go  up  with  him. 

3  ^  And  Moses  came  and  told  the  people 
all  the  words  of  the  Lord,  and  all  the  juag- 
ments:  and  all  the  people  answered  with 
one  voice,  and  said,  *Au  the  words  which 
the  Lord  hath  said  will  we  do. 

4  And  Moses  wrote  all  the  words  of  the 
Lord,  and  rose  up  early  in  the  morning, 
and  builded  an  altar  under  the  hill,  and 
twelve  pillars,  according  to  the  twelve  tribes 
of  Israel. 

5  And  he  sent  young  men  of  the  children 
of  Israel,  which  offered  burnt  offerings,  and 
sacrificed  peace  offerings  of  oxen  unto  the 
Lord. 

6  And  Moses  took  half  of  the  blood,  and 
put  it  in  basons ;  and  half  of  the  blood  he 
sprinkled  on  the  altar. 

7  And  he  took  the  book  of  the  covenant, 
and  read  in  the  audience  of  the  people: 
and  they  said,  'AH  that  the  Lord  hath  said 
will  we  do,  and  be  obedient. 

8  And  Moses  took  the  blood,  and  sprinkled 
it  on  the  people,  and  said.  Behold  *tne  blood 


of  the  covenant,  which  the  Lord  hath  made 
with  you  concerning  all  these  words. 

9  ^Then  went  up  Moses,  and  Aaron, 
NadaD,  and  Abihu,  and  seventy  of  the  elders 
of  Israel : 

10  And  they  saw  the  God  of  Israel :  and 
there  was  under  his  feet  as  it  were  a  paved 
work  of  a  sapphire  stone,  and  as  it  were  the 
body  of  heaven  in  his  clearness. 

11  And  upon  the  nobles  of  the  children 
of  Israel  he  laid  not  his  hand :  also  they 
saw  God,  and  did  eat  and  drink. 

12  ^And  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses, 
Come  up  to  me  into  the  mount,  and  be  there  : 
and  I  will  give  thee  tables  of  stone,  and 
a  law,  and  commandments  which  I  have 
written ;  that  thou  mayest  teach  them. 

13  And  Moses  rose  up,  and  his  minister 
Joshua :  and  Moses  went  up  into  the  mount 
of  God. 

14  And  he  said  unto  the  elders.  Tarry  ye 
here  for  us,  until  we  come  again  unto  you  : 
and,  behold,  Aaron  and  Hur  are  with  you  : 
if  any  man  have  any  matters  to  do,  let  him 
come  unto  them. 

15  And  Moses  went  up  into  the  mount, 
and  a  cloud  covered  the  mount. 

16  And  the  glory  of  the  Lord  abode 
upon  mount  Sinai,  and  the  cloud  covered  it 
SIX  days:  and  the  seventh  day  he  called 
unto  Moses  out  of  the  midst  of  the  cloud. 

17  And  the  si^ht  of  the  glory  of  tlie  Lord 
was  like  devourmg  fire  on  iae  top  of  the 
mount  in  the  eyes  of  the  children  of  IsracL 

18  And  Moses  went  into  the  midst  of  the 
cloud,  and  gat  him  up  into  the  mount :  and 
*Moses  was  in  the  mount  forty  days  and 
forty  nights. 


»  Chap.  19. 8.    Verw?.    Deut.5.27.       "Verse  3.        «  1  Pet.  I.  2.    Heb.9.20.       *  Chap.  84. 28.    Deut.9.9. 

Verse  10.  '* Sapphire^  0^9D  Sappir). — ^The  Greek  and  Latin  names  are  obviously  derived  from  the  Hebrew, 
^axpufcf,  iopphirui.  Next  after  the  diamond  it  is  the  most  valuable  of  the  gems,  exceeding  all  others  in  lustre  and 
hardness.  The  Oriental  sapphire  is  of  a  sky-blue,  or  fine  azure  colour,  whence  the  prophets  described  the  throne  of 
God  as  being  of  the  colour  of  sapphire  (EzeK.  i.  26,  and  x.  2).  Pliny  says,  that  in  his  time  the  best  sapphires  came 
from  Media. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

1  WJiat  the  Israelites  must  offer  for  the  makingof 
the  tabernacle.  \0  The  form  of  the  ark.  17  The 
mercy  seat,  with  the  cherubims.  23  The  table, 
with  the  furniture  thereof.  31  The  candlestick, 
with  the  instruments  thereof. 

And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses,  saying, 

2  Speak  unto  the  children  of  Israel,  that 
they  *bring  me  an  "offcriuff :  "of  every  man 
that  giveth  it  willingly  with  his  heart  ye 
shall  take  my  ofTering. 


3  And  this  is  the  offering  which  ye 
shall  take  of  them ;  gold,  ana  silver,  and 
brass, 

4  And  blue,  and  purple,  and  scarlet,  and 
*finc  hnen,  and  goats'  hair, 

5  And  rams*  skins  dyed  red,  and  badgers* 
skins,  and  shittim  wood, 

6  Oil  for  the  light,  spices  for  anointing 
oil,  and  for  sweet  incense, 

7  Onyx  stones,  and  stones  to  be  set  in 
the  'ephod,  and  in  the  'breast j)late 
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PuOBABLB  FoKM  OF  TIIS  AllK  OP  TUU  CoV£NANT. 


8  And  let  them  make  me  a  sanctuary; 
that  I  may  dwell  amone  them. 

9  According  to  all  that  I  shew  thee,  after 
the  pattern  of  the  tabernacle^  and  the  pat- 
tern of  all  the  instruments  thereof,  even  so 
shall  ye  make  it 

10  ^  ^And  they  shall  make  an  ark  of 
shittim  wood :  two  cubits  and  a  half  shall  be 
the  length  thereof,  and  a  cubit  and  a  half 
the  breadth  thereof,  and  a  cubit  and  a  half 
the  height  thereof 

11  And  thou  shalt  overlay  it  with  pure 
gold,  within  and  without  shalt  thou  overlay 
it,  and  shalt  make  upon  it  a  crown  of  gold 
round  about. 

12  And  thou  shalt  cast  four  rings  of  gold 
for  it,  and  put  them  in  the  four  corners 
thereof;  and  two  rings  shall  be  in  the  one 
side  of  it,  and  two  rings  in  the  other  side  of 
it. 

13  And  thou  shalt  make  staves  (/shittim 
wood,  and  overlay  them  with  gold. 

14  And  thou  shalt  put  the  staves  into  the 
rings  by  the  sides  of  the  ark,  that  the  ark 
may  be  borne  with  them. 


15  The  staves  shall  be  in  the  rings  of  the 
ark :  they  shall  not  be  taken  from  it. 

16  And  thou  shalt  put  into  the  ark  the 
testimony  which  I  shall  give  thee. 

17  And  thou  shalt  make  a  mercy  seat  of 

I)ure  gold :  two  cubits  and  a  half  shall  be  the 
ength  thereof,  and  a  cubit  and  a  half  the 
breadth  thereof 

18  And  thou  shalt  make  two  cherubims 
of  gold,  of  beaten  work  shalt  thou  make 
them,  in  the  two  ends  of  the  mercy  seat. 

19  And  make  one  cherub  on  the  one  end, 
and  the  other  cherub  on  the  other  end :  even 
•of  the  mercy  seat  shall  ye  make  the  cheru- 
bims on  the  two  ends  thereof 

20  And  the  cherubims  shall  stretch  forth 
their  wings  on  high,  covering  the  mercy  seat 
with  their  wings,  and  their  faces  shall  look 
one  to  another ;  toward  the  mercy  seat  shall 
the  faces  of  the  cherubims  be. 

21  And  thou  shalt  put  the  mercy  seat 
above  upon  the  ark ;  and  in  the  arK  thou 
shalt  put  the  testimony  that  I  shall  give  thee. 

22  And  there  I  will  meet  with  uiee,  and 
I  will  commune  with  thee  from  above  the 


7  Chap.  37. 1.       •  Or,  of  th$  matter  (fthe  wtercjf-ieaL 
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mercy  seat  from  •between  the  two  cheru- 
bims  wbich  aire  upon  the  ark  of  the  testi- 
mony, of  all  things  which  I  will  give  thee  in 
commandment  unto  the  children  of  Israel. 

23  ^  ^""Thou  shalt  also  make  a  table  of 
shittim  wood:  two  cubits  ghall  be  the  length 
thereof,  and  a  cubit  the  breadth  thereof,  and 
a  cubit  and  a  half  the  height  thereof 

24  And  thou  shalt  overlay  it  with  pure 
gold,  and  make  thereto  a  crown  of  gold 
round  about. 

25  And  thou  shalt  make  unto  it  a  border 
of  an  hand  breadth  round  about,  and  thou 
shalt  make  a  golden  crown  to  the  border 
thereof  round  about. 

26  And  thou  shalt  make  for  it  four  rings 
of  gold,  and  put  the  rings  in  the  four  comers 
that  are  on  tne  four  feet  thereof 

27  Over  against  the  border  shall  the  rings 
be  for  places  of  the  staves  to  bear  the  table. 

28  And  thou  shalt  make  the  staves  of 
shittim  wood,  and  overlay  them  with  gold, 
that  the  table  may  be  borne  with  them. 

29  And  thou  shalt  make  the  dishes  there- 
of, and  spoons  thereof,  and  covers  thereof, 
and  bowls  thereof,  "to  cover  withal :  of  pure 
gold  shalt  thou  make  them. 

30  And  thou  shalt  set  upon  the  table 
shewbread  before  me  alway. 

31  fl"  **And  thou  shalt  make  a  candle- 
stick of -pure  gold:  o/"  beaten  work  shall  the 
candlestick  be  made:  his  shaft,  and  his 
branches,  his  bowls,  his  knops,  and  his 
flowers,  shall  be  of  the  same. 


32  And  six  branches  shall  come  out  of 
the  sides  of  it ;  three  branches  of  the 
candlestick  out  of  the  one  side,  and  three 
branches  of  the  candlestick  out  of  the  other 
side : 

33  Three  bowls  made  like  unto  almonds, 
with  a  knop  and  a  flower  in  one  branch ;  and 
three  bowls  made  like  almonds  in  the  other 
branch,  with  a  knop  and  a  flower  :  so  in  the 
six  branches  that  come  out  of  the  candle- 
stick. 

34  And  in  the  candlestick  shall  be  four 
bowls  made  like  unto  almonds>  with  their 
knops  and  their  flowers. 

3d  And  there  shall  be  a  knop  under  two 
branches  of  the  same,  and  a  knop  under  two 
branches  of  the  same,  and  a  knop  under  two 
branches  of  the  same,  according  to  the  six 
branches  that  proceed  out  of  the  candle- 
stick. 

36  Their  knops  and  their  branches  shall 
be  of  the  same :  all  of  it  shall  be  one  beaten 
work  of-pure  gold. 

37  And  thou  shalt  make  the  seven  lamps 
thereof:  and  they  shall  *'light  the  lamps 
thereof,  that  they  may  give  light  over 
against  ^Ht. 

38  And  the  tongs  thereof,  and  the  snuff- 
dishes  thereof,  shcUl  be  of  pure  gold. 

39  Of  a  talent  of  pure  gold  shall  he  make 
it,  with  all  these  vessels. 

40  And  "look  that  thou  make  them  after 
their  pattern,  "which  was  shewed  thee  in 
the  mount. 


«  Num.  7*  89*       >*  Chap.  87. 10.        ^^  Or,  to  pow  out  wUhai        »  Chap.  37. 17.        ^' Or,  cause  to  atcend,       ^*Ueh,4heftuseqfii, 
MAete7.44.   Heb.8.5.       *»Beh, which Uum wad camod to iee. 
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PLACIMO  THB  NBW. 


Vene  3.  "  Thii  it  ike  ^fftnng** — ^The  particulan  of  this  offering  axe  more  fully  detailed  in  ch.  xzzr.,  and  the  amount 
of  the  whole  is  ■nmmed  up  in  ziLXviii.  21,  &c  From  these  different  passages  it  appears  that  half  a  shekel  of  silver 
was  levied  on  ereiy  man  aooTe  twenty  years  of  age,  hesides  which  every  one  who  was  so  inclined  made  voluntary 
ofierings.  Moses  assemhled  the  congregation  (zzxv.  4),  and  mentioned  what  classes  of  articles  would  be  required  for 
the  work  of  the  tabernacle,  and  those  persons  who  possessed  any  of  the  articles  needed,  offered  lo  liberally  that  more 
than  enough  was  soon  obtained,  and  Moses  forlMtde  anything  further  to  be  brought  (xxxvL  5 — 7X  The  articles 
required  were  so  various  in  character  and  value,  that  there  was  room  for  almost  every  person  to  testify  his  teal  by  some 
OTOiing  or  other.  .  The  wealthy  could  bring  precious  stones  and  gold,  while  the  poorer  sort  might  furnish  the  skins 
and  sjpun  hair  of  goats.  The  women,  it  appears  (zzxv.  26),  ezerted  themselves  in  spinning  the  goats'  hair  for  the  tent 
coverings,  as  women  do  to  this  da^  in  the  encampments  of  the  Bedouin  Arabs. 

The  statement  in  chap,  zzzviii.  24^1,  is  very  valuable,  as  enabling  us  to  form  some  idea  of  the  expense  of  this 
costly  fabric.  It  is  there  said  that  the  gold  weighed  29  talents,  and  730  shekels ;  the  silver,  raised  by  a  poll  taz  of 
half  a  shekel,  was  100  talents  and  1775  shekels ;  and  the  brass  (more  probably  copper),  70  talents  and  2400  shekels. 
This  enables  us  to  focm  thB  following  calculatioiiy  estimating  the  talent  of  3000  shekels  at  125  Ibi.  troy  weight:— 

£.        «.   d. 

GWUf,  at  4/.  per  ounce 175,460    0    0 

Si/v<r>  at  5a  per  ounce 37,721  17    6 

Btom9  (or  Copper),  at  U.  2d,  per  lb.  avoirdupois     •  138    6    0 

Total  213,320  3  6 
Now  we  have  to  consider  that  this  b  the  value  of  only  the  raw  material  of  the  metals  employed  in  the  structure 
of  the  tabernacle ;  and  when  we  add  the  value  of  tlie  wood,  the  curtains,  the  dress  of  the  high-priest  with  its 
breastplate  of  precious  stones,  the  dresses  of  the  common  priests,  and  the  workmanship  of  the  whole — it  must  be 
considered  a  moderate  estimate  if  we  regard  the  total  ezpense  of  this  fabric  as  not  less  than  250,000/.,  however 
much  more  it  may  have  been.  This  mode  of  estimating  value  is,  however,  very  fallacious,  on  accoimt  of  the  dif- 
ference in  the  value  of  the  precious  metals  in  different  times  and  countries.  There  are  no  very  accurate  data  on  which 
we  might  be  enabled  to  estimate  the  actual  value  of  these  metals  to  the  Israelites  themselves.  In  Western  Asia,  at 
present,  the  precious  metals  have  a  much  hieher  actual  value  than  in  Europe ;  and,  judging  firom  ezisting  and  past 
analogies,  we  might  infer  that  the  tabernacle  was  much  more  costly  at  the  time  before  us  than  it  even  seems  to  us  at 
present.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  possible  that,  in  Arabia  and  Egypt,  gold  and  silver  were  even  of  much  less  value 
than  at  the  present  time.  Although  it  is  true  that  mines  of  gold  or  silver  are  not  now  known  or  worked  in  Arabia, 
we  are  not  bound  to  reject  the  concurrent  testimony  of  the  ancient  writers,  whose  statements,  after  allowing  for  ezag- 
geration,  purport  thai  the  precious  metals  abounded  there  more  than  in  any  other  known  country ;  and  were  indeed 
so  common  as  to  remind  us  of  things  as  the  Spaniards  found  them  in  Mezico  and  Peru.  Diodorus  mentions  a  river  in 
BebflB  {Hei^'at)  that  abounded  in  small  lumps  of  most  beautiful  gold.  Arrian,  Strabo,  Asatharchides,  and  others, 
describe  in  glowing  terms  the  wealth  of  the  settled  Arabians  in  precious  metal.  The  pillars  of  their  houses  were 
tesplendent  with  gSd  and  silfer  (like  the  piUan  of  the  tabernacle) ;  they  had  tbsmU  and  domestic  utensils  of  the 
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same  metals ;  and  their  persons  were  profusely  adorned  with  varions  oriental  ornaments,  composed  of  the  same  sub- 
stances, and  also  of  precious  stones.  It  is  even  said  that  gold  was  in  such  plenty  that  it  was  hut  thrice  the  value  of 
brass,  and  only  twice  that  of  iron ;  while  silver  was  regarded  as  ten  times  more  valuable  than  gold.     If  only  a  small 

Eart  of  this  were  true,  we  need  not  be  astonished  at  the  vast  quantitr  of  precious  metal  which  the  Hebrews  seem  to 
ave  possessed.  But  this  ma,y  otherwise  be  accounted  for  by  recollecting  that  the  property  which  the  patriarchs  left 
to  their  posterity  was  very  considerable,  and  had  doubtless  been  increased  during  their  abode  in  Egypt ;  and  that  beside 
this,  there  were  the  valuable  articles  which  they  demanded  of  the  Eff]rptians  at  their  departure,  the  spoil  taken  from 
the  king  and  warriors  drowned  in  the  Bed  Sea,  axid  the  further  spoil  wuch  we  may  suppose  to  have  been  obtained  from 
the  defeated  Amalekites. 

5.  *'  Badgen^  »kmt/* — It  is  very  uncertain  what  is  intended  by  the  word  rendered  ^  badger,"  ^OtlFS  takaaJL  Some  take 
it  to  mean  a  preparation  of  leather,  as  okorocco.  All  the  ancient  versions  reg^  it  as  a  colour  of  leather  or  skins— and 
point  out  crimson  or  different  shades  of  blue.  The  Jewish  traditions  concur  in  this  view,  with  some  exceptions ;  and  it 
IS  supported  by  the  analogy  of  the  third  covering,  next  beneath  this,  which  was  of  "  sheep-skins  dyed  red."  Many, 
however,  with  our  traunUtors,  regard  tbe  tahatk  as  the  name  of  an  animal,  but  difler  greatly  as  to  the  species.  As 
Oesenius  remarks,  the  construction  fisvours  this  interpretation ;  and  he  adds,  that  several  Hebrew  interpreters  explain 
it  by  the  weasel  or  asartin ;  others,  from  the  similanty  of  names,  by  the  German  dmchBy  or  badger.  But  in  Axabic 
tahath  signiHes  the  dolphin,  with  which  the  ancients  in  common  life  also  classed  the  seaL  *^  Seal  sldns"  would 
certainly  make  a  good  sense,  and  would  be  tolerably  applicable  to  all  the  passages  in  which  the  word  tahath  occurs. 
Dr.  Boothroyd  has  adopted  it  in  his  translatsBn.  But  we  are  still  inclined  to  think,  thai  to  undeistand  it  as  a  colour — 
perhaps  purple— b  the  Wter  alternative. 

"  Shiitim  wmtd*  ( tttSUtt  «Ai^/N»). — ^This  was  perhaps  the  Acacia  horrUm,  a  kind  of  mimosa,  a  native  of  Arabia,  since 
the  Arabic  word  resembles  the  Hebrew.  The  tnoma  are  twinned  as  in  many  other  species  of  this  genus,  and  nearly 
eqtial  to  the  leaves  in  length.  The  leaves  are  repeatedly  winged.  The  spikes  of  white  flowen  proceed  from  the 
bosom  of  the  leaves.  The  wood  is  of  an  ezoeUent  quality,  whei^e  it  deserves  the  name  given  by  the  Greek  translators 
|»x«  M^nwroy  wood  that  never  decays. 

6.  <*  Spioet^  (D^0CK1>  6e$amim),  ^afum^tmrm — In  this  term  all  the  odoriferous  ingredients  are  eemprehended,  which 
were  emplojred  in  the  composition  of  the  <*  anointmg  oil,**  in  the  ointment  by  which  the  altar  of  ineense  and  all  the 
vessels  or  the  ark  were  hallowed,  and  lastly,  in  the  incense  which  was  burnt  upon  tne  altar.  The  last  is  indicated  in  a 
peculiar  manner  by  ttie  original  tenns  {TtDDil  JllDp  /  ^  for  the  burning  of  sweet  odours,"  i^on  the  golden  altar  that 
stood  in  the  holy  plaee. — £z.  zxz. 

10.  **  ^r/l.^-^The  identity  of  name  to  denote  two  such  different  thmgs  as  the  ^ark"  of  Noah  and  that  of  the  taber^ 
nacle  does  not  exist  in  the  original.  The  former  is  called  H^/l'  Thebah,  and  the  latter  JTM^,  Anm,  The  Septuagint 
rendered  both  terms  by  the  same  Greek  word,  xtZttrify  and  has  been  followed  by  our  own  and  other  versions.  The  ark 
in  the  present  instance  was  a  coffer  or  chest  of  shittim  wood  overlaid  with  gold,  in  which  were  deposited  the  tables  of 
the  ten  commandments — not  only  the  entire  ones,  say  the  Jews,  but  also  those  that  were  broken — together  with 
Aaron's  rod  (staff*)  that  budded,  and  the  golden  pot  of  preserved  manna.  This  chest  seems  to  have  been  of  the  dimen- 
sions of  three  feet  nine  inches  iu  length,  by  two  feet  three  inches  in  breadth  and  depth,  according  to  the  common  cubit 
of  eighteen  inches,  but  larger  if,  as  we  think  preferable,  we  take  the  Egyptian  cubit  of  twenty-one  inches.  Around 
the  upper  edge  there  was  a  rim  or  cornice  (csdled  in  the  text ''  a  crown*^  of  pure  gold  ;  and  on  each  side  were  fixed 
rings  of  gold  to  receive  the  poles  of  shittim  wood  covered  with  gold,  by  which  the  ark  was  carried  from  place  to  place. 
The  staves  always  remained  in  the  rings,  even  when  the  ark  was  at  rest.  The  ark  had  at  top  a  lid  or  cover  of  solid 
^Id  -f  for  such  was  what  the  text  calls  '<the  mercy  scat,**  and  which  the  Septuagint  rendeis  iyMerti^tti*  or  "the  propi- 
tiatory," by  which  name  it  is  mentioned  by  St  Paul  in  Heb.  ix.  4,  ami  which  was  probably  so  called,  because,  on  the 
great  day  of  atonement,  the  blood  of  the  expiatory  sacrifice  was  sprinkled  on  or  before  it  Upon  the  two  ends  of  this 
lid.  and  of  the  same  matter  with  it,  that  is,  solid  gold,  were  placed  two  fig^es  of  cherubim  which  looked  towards  each 
other,  and  whose  outstretched  wings,  meeting  over  the  centre  of  the  ark,  overshadowed  it  completely.  It  was  here  that 
the  Shechinah  or  Divine  Presence  more  immediately  rested,  and,  both  in  the  tabernacle  and  Temple,  was  indicated  \vf  a 
cloud,  from  the  midst  of  which  responses  were  delivered  in  an  audible  voice  whenever  the  Lord  was  consulted  in  behalf 
of  the  people.  Hence  God  is  sometimes  mentioned  as  He  that  **  dwelleth"  or  "  sitteth  Wtween  the  cherubim."  In 
its  removals  the  ark  was  covered  with  a  veil  (Num.  iv.  6),  and  might  only  be  carried  on  the  shoulders  of  the  priests  or 
Levites.  The  Rabbins  think,  with  some  reason,  that  it  was  only  carried  by  the  priests  on  extraordinary  occasions, 
being  ordinarily  borne  by  the  Levites.  No  other  form  of  conveyance  was  allowed,  nor  were  any  other  persons  per- 
mitted to  inteitere  with  it  David  thought,  perhaps,  to  do  it  honour  by  putting  it  on  a  new  cart  when  he  purposed  to 
remove  if  to  Kirjath-iearim ;  but  the  result  convmced  him  of  the  necessity  of  adhering  to  the  establbhed  practice 
(2  Sam.  vi.  3).  On  that  occasion,  Uzzah,  being  an  unauthorised  person,  was  struck  dead,  for  putting  his  hand  to  the 
ark  to  steady  it  when  shaken  by  the  oxen. 

After  the  Israelites  had  passed  the  Jordan,  the  ark  generally  occupied  its  proper  place  in  the  tabernacle,  and  was 
afterwards  placed  in  the  Temple  built  by  Solomon.  From  the  direction  given  by  Josiah  to  the  Levites  (2  Ghron. 
zxzv.  3)  to  restore  the  ark  to  its  place,  it  would  seem  to  have  been  previously  removed ;  but  it  is  not  known  whether 
this  was  done  b]|r  the  priests,  to  preserve  it  from  prcfanation,  or  by  the  idolatrous  kings  Manasseh  or  Amon,  to  make 
room  for  their  idols.  It  seems  that  the  ark,  with  the  other  precious  things  of  the  Temple,  became  the  spoil  of 
Nebuchadnezzar,  and  was  taken  to  Babylon ;  and  it  does  not  appear  that  it  was  restored  at  the  end  of  the  captivity, 
or  that  any  new  one  was  made.  What  became  of  the  ark  after  the  captivity  cannot  be  ascertained.  Some  of  the 
Rabbins  thmk  that  it  was  concealed,  to  preserve  it  fVom  the  Chaldeans,  and  that  it  could  not  again  be  discovered,  nor 
will  be  till  the  Messiah  comes  and  reveals  it.  Others  say  that  it  was  indeed  taken  away  by  the  Chaldeans,  but  was 
afterwards  restored,  and  occupied  its  place  in  the  second  Temple :  but  the  Talmud  and  some  of  the  Jewish  writers 
confess,  that  the  want  of  the  ark  was  one  of  the  points  in  which  the  second  Temple  was  inferior  to  that  of  Solomon : 
to  which  we  may  add,  that  neither  Ezra,  Nehemiah,  the  Maccabees,  nor  Josephus,  mention  the  ark  as  extant  in  the 
second  Temple,  and  the  last  authority  expressly  says  that  there  was  nothing  in  the  sanctuary  when  the  Temple  was 
taken  by  Titus.  It  certainly  does  not  appear  m  the  Areh  erected  at  Rome  in  honour  of  that  conqueror,  and  in  which 
the  spoils  of  the  Temple  are  displayed ;  although  some  writers  have  attempted  to  identify  it  wim  the  table  of  shew- 
bread  which  is  there  represented. 

Sacred  chests,  bearing  much  the  resemblance  in  principle  to  this  ark,  have  been  found  in  difibrent  ancient  and 
modem  nations ;  and  expositors  have  entered  into  many  wearying  disquisitions  whether  this  ark,  or  the  ark  of  Noah, 
or  else  some  primitive  model  (the  existence  of  which  is  inferred  from  chap,  xi^.  7,  10),  suggtetted  the  first  ident 
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while  Spencer  and  otheif  thinki  as  they  do  in  the  case  of  the  tahernade,  that  the  Hebrew  ark  was  itself  copied  from 
the  heathen.  We  incline  to  suppose  that  the  others  were  either  copies  of  the  Mosaic  ark,  or  else  that  the  idea  was 
BuiBciently  simple  and  natural  to  occur  among  people  who  had  no  inter-communication  or  common  source  of  knowled^. 
Without  oiscussing  any  of  these  questions,  we  may  state  a  few  of  the  more  striking  instances  of  coincidence.  The 
Egyptians^  on  some  occasions,  earned  in  solemn  processions  a  sacred  chest,  containing  their  secret  things  and  the  mys- 
teries of  their  religion.  The  Trojans  also  had  their  sacred  chest ;  and  the  palladium  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  was 
something  not  very  unlike.  It  is  further  remarkable,  that  as  the  Hebrew  tabernacle  and  Temple  had  a  holy  of  holies, 
in  which  the  ark  was  deposited,  so  had  the  heathen,  in  the  inmost  part  of  their  temples,  an  adytum  or  pentirale,  which 
none  but  the  priests  might  enter.  Something  very  similar  may  also  be  traced  among  barbarous  and  savage  nations* 
Thus,  Tacitus,  speaking  of  the  nations  of  Northern  G^ermany,  of  whom  our  own  Saxon  ancestors  were  a  branch,  says  that 
they  generally  worshipped  Herthum,  or  the  Mother  Earth  (Terrcan  matrtm) ;  believing  her  to  interpose  in  the  affairs  of 
men,  and  to  visit  nations ;  and  that  to  her,  within  a  grove  in  a  certain  island,  was  consecrated  a  vehicle  covered  with  a 
vettment,  and  which  none  but  the  priests  were  allowed  to  touch.  They  were  enabled  to  perceive  when  the  goddess 
entered  this  her  secret  place,  and  with  profound  veneration  attended  the  vehicle,  whicn  was  drawn  by  cows  (see 
2  Sam.  vi.  6).  Peace  and  joy  attended  its  progress ;  men  laid  aside  their  weapons  of  war  and  gave  themselves 
up  to  gladness  wherever  it  came.  The  whole  time  of  its  progress  was  a  festival  of  peace  until  the  sacred  vehicle  was 
ultimately  taken  back  to  its  accustomed  place.  Perhaps  the  most  curious  analogy,  however,  is  that  discovered  by 
Captain  Cook  at  the  island  of  Huaheine^  in  the  South  Sea.  In  Hawkesworth's  account  it  is  described  as  <'a  kind  of 
chest,  or  ark,  the  lid  of  which  was  nicely  sewed  on,  and  thatched  very  neatly  with  palm-nut  leaves.  It  was  fixed  upon 
two  poles,  and  supported  upon  litUe  arches  of  wood,  very  neatly  covered :  the  use  of  the  poles  seemed  to  be  to  remove 
it  from  place  to  place,  in  the  manner  of  our  sedan-chair.  In  one  end  of  it  was  a  square  hole,  in  the  middle  of  which 
was  a  ring  touchmg  the  sides,  and  leaving  the  angles  open,  so  as  to  form  a  round  hole  within,  a  square  one  without. 
The  first  time  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir  Joseph)  Banks  saw  this  coffer,  the  aperture  at  the  end  was  stopped  with  a  piece  of 
cloth,  which,  lest  he  should  give  offence,  he  left  untouched.  Probably  there  was  then  something  within ;  but  now  the 
cloth  was  taken  away>  and,  on  looking  into  it,  it  was  found  empty.  The  general  resemblance  between  this  repository 
and  the  ark  of  the  Lord  among  the  Jews  is  remarkable :  but  it  is  still  more  remarkable  that,  upon  inquiring  of  the  boy 
what  it  was  called,  he  said  huthofTe  no  Etau,  the  *  house  of  GK>d  :*  he  could,  however,  give  no  account  of  its  signifi- 
cation or  use."  {See  Calmet's  '  Dictionary ;'  Saurin's  *  Dissertations ;'  Sfackhouse's  *  History  of  the  Bible ;'  Prideaux's 
*  Connexion  ;'  Parkhurst*s  *  Lexicon/  in  f^ ;  &c) 

23.  '^  ^  table  of  thittim  woodJ" — ^This  table,  like  the  ark,  was  of  shittim  wood,  overlaid  with  sold ;  and  it  seems  to 
have  borne  as  much  resemblance  to  the  ark  as  a  table  can  be  supposed  to  bear  to  a  chest.  It  was  also  furnished 
with  rings,  through  which  were  passed  the  staves  by  which  it  was  carried,  in  the  same  way  as  the  ark.  The  staves 
of  the  table  did  not  remain  in  the  rings  when  at  rest,  like  those  of  the  ark,  but  were,  as  Josephus  informs  us, 
removed,  that  they  might  not  be  in  the  way  of  the  priests  in  their  weekly  ministrations  at  the  table.  The  table  was 
inferior  to  the  arJc  in  breadth  by  half  a  cubit;  but  it  was  of  the  same  height  It  stood  leng^wise,  east  and 
west,  at  the  north  side  of  the  holy  place.  It  is  difficult,  from  the  description,  to  form  any  very  distinct  idea 
concerning  the  details  of  its  form,  and  speculations  on  the  subject  have  been  sufficiently  abundant.  What  we  seem 
to  learn  from  the  text  is,  that  the  platform  of  the  table  being  raised,  probably  on  four  legs,  to  the  stated  height,  was 
faced  with  a  perpendicular  border  of  a  hand's  breadth,  above  which,  and  on  the  lower  edge  of  which,  was  an  orna- 
mental rim  ("  crown  **)  of  gold,  l^e  upper  rim,  according  to  the  Rabbins,  rose  above  the  superficial  level  of  the  table, 
and  was  calculated  to  prevent  what  was  deposited  thereon  from  falling  off.  They  also  state  that  each  end  of  the  table 
was  furnished  with  a  tall  thre^-pronged  fork,  one  at  each  comer,  standing  perpendicularly,  for  the  purpose  of  keeping 
the  loaves,  which  were  piled  one  upon  another  at  the  end  of  the  table,  in  their  proper  places.  For  these  forks,  how- 
ever, there  is  no  evidence  in  the  text,  or  in  the  only  authentic  representation  we  possess,  which  is  that  in  the  Arch  of 
Titus  at  Rome,  on  which  the  spoils  of  the  Temple  are  represented.  This  last,  however,  was  not  the  table  of  the 
tabernacle.  It  is  genermUy  agreed  that  this  was  among  the  spoils  carried  away  by  Nebuchadneszar,  and  that  when 
the  Jews  were  restored  to  their  own  land,  they  made  a  new  table.  It  seems  to  have  differed  in  sise,  and  in  some  details, 
from  the  original  table*  Its  form  will  be  seen  from  this  cut  representing  that  part  of  the  Roman  sculpture  in  which 
it  is  comprehended ;  and  we  also  give  anoUier  representation  of  the  original  UiSU,  as  deduced  from  the  text,  and  from 
so  much  of  the  Rabbinical  explanations  as  the  text  seems  to  authorize. 

29.  <<  Dishei/* — The  loaves  were  set  in  these,  according  to  Jarchi ;  who  also  states  that  they  were  of  the  same  form 
as  the  loaves,  and  that  there  were  two  sorts,  one  of  gold  and  the  other  of  iron,  the  bread  being  baked  in  the  latter  and 
then  transferred  to  the  former,  to  be  set  on  the  table.     But  others  assira  different  uses  to  these  dishes. 

"Spoons/* — More  properly  cups  or-censers,  the  use  of  the  utensil  being  for  holding  incense  (Num.  vii.  14).  It  is 
commonly  thought  that  they  were  two,  and  contained  the  frankincense  which,  as  we  Team  from  Lev.  xxiv.  7,  was  set 
upon  each  pile  of  bread. 

^  **  Boto^.**— Probably  for  containing  wine ;  for  although  we  do  not  read  that  any  wine  was  set  upon  the  table,  yet,  as 
libations  were  made  to  Gk>d  by  pouring  out  wine  before  him  in  the  holy  place,  there  is  nothing  improbable  m  the 
Jewish  tradition,  that  a  bowl  oi  excellent  wine  was  always  kept  upon  the  table ;  and  that  once  a  week,  when  the  bread 
was  changed,  the  contents  were  poured  out  as  a  libation  before  the  Lord.  Josephus  confirms  this  tradition  by  relating 
that,  when  Pompey  went  into  the  holy  place,  he  saw  there  cups  for  libation  among  the  sacred  vessels. 

30.  "  ShewbreadJ* — laterally  "  bread  of  faces ;"  and  which  perhaps  modem  translators  better  render  by  <*  presence- 
bread."  The  bread  consisted  of  twelve  unleavened  loaves  which  were  rather  large,  each  containing  about  five  pints 
I- 10th  of  flour.  The  Rabbins  say  that  the  loaves  were  square,  and  covered  with  leaves  of  gold ;  but  of  this  the  Scrip- 
ture says  nothing.  The  same  authorities  inform  us  that  the  loaves  were  placed  in  two  piles  of  six  each,  one  upon 
another,  on  the  opposite  ends  of  the  table ;  and  that  between  every  two  loaves  were  laid  three  semi-tubes,  like  slit 
canes,  of  gold,  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  cakes  the  better  from  mouldiness  and  corruption  by  admitting  the  air 
between  them.  The  golden  forks,  which  are  stated  to  have  been  employed  to  keep  the  loaves  in  their  places,  we 
have  already  noticed.  The  new  bread  was  set  on  the  table  every  Sabbath  with  much  ceremony  and  core,  it  being  so 
managed  that  the  new  bread  should  be  set  on  one  end  of  the  table  before  the  old  was  taken  away  from  the  other,  in 
order  that  the  table  might  not  be  for  a  moment  without  bread.  The  old  bread  might  only  be  eaten  by  the  priests ;  yet 
there  was  the  famous  exception  in  the  instance  of  David,  who,  when  in  great  want,  ate  the  shew-bread,  and  incurred 
no  blame  (I  Sam.  xxi.  6-9).  This  instance  is  quoted  by  our  Saviour  to  justify  the  apostles  when  they  plucked  ears  of 
com  and  ate  them  on  the  Sabbath-day^  Jewish  traditions  state,  that,  to  render  the  bread  more  peculiar  and  consecrated 
from  its  origin,  the  priests  themselves  performed  all  Uie  operations  of  sowing,  reaping,  and  grinding  the  com  for  the 
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•hewbread,  as  well  at  of  kneading  and  baking  tha  bread  haelf.  We  kafe  already  mentioned  the  incenae  and  (probably) 
the  wine  which  was  set  with  the  bread  upon  the  table :  it  is  also  thought  that  salt  was  added,  as  we  read  in  Lent,  iu, 
that  not  only  were  the  meat-offerings  to  be  seasoned  with  salt,  but  that  salt  was  to  form  part  of  o^T  offisrings. 

We  find  among  the  ancient  heathens  usages  having  some  conformity  to  this  of  the  table  with  its  shew-bread,  though 
it  is  difficult  to  determine  from  what  source  the  anidoffy  arose,  unless  we  suppo3e  the  idea  in  itself  so  natural  as  to 
render  it  unnecessary  to  conclude 'that  the  usage  must  he  dertfed  from  one  nation  to  another.  We  eren  find  something 
very  similar  in  our  own  day  among  various  and  distant  tribes  of  barbaiians  and  savages.  The  heathens  had,  in  their 
temples,  tables  on  which  they  set  meat  and  drink  in  honour  of  the  gods.  In  general  this  became  the  property  of  the 
priests,  but  in  many  instances  the  priests  alleged  that  the  gfods  themselves  consumed  what  was  set  before  them.  There 
18  a  famous  instance  of  this  in  the  apocryphal  story  of  Bel  and  the  Dragon.  The  Egyptians  were  among  those  who  had 
this  custom.  Jerome,  in  his  gloss  on  Isaiah  Ixv.  1 1,  observes,  that  it  was  an  ancient  custom  among  the  idolaters  of 
Egypt,  on  the  last  day  of  the  last  month  in  the  year,  to  place  tables,  covered  with  several  kinds  uf  victuals,  in  the 
temples  of  the  gfods.  The  design  of  this  ceremony,  he  adds,  was  to  show  the  plenty  of  the  year  past,  and  of  that  which 
was  to  follow.  If  this  b  the  nearest  analogy  which  Jerome  could  find  in  Egypt,  it  is  obvious  that  the  Israelites  could 
not,  as  some  8op|HMe,have  borrowed  their  institution  from  thence.  The  things  are  very  different :  that  of  the  Jews  was 
a  permanent  offering,  renewed  weekly,  and  always  remaining ;  whereas  thsA  of  Egypt  was  only  annual^  and  mor« 
resembled  the  Hebrew  offerings  of  first-fruits  than  anything  alse. 


SupposKD  Form  of  thb  Gk)LDBN  Candlestick. 

31.  "  Candietttck  **— or,  more  properly,  a  candelabrum  or  lamp-bearer. — ^This  candlestick  was  wholly  of  pure  gold, 
and  it  weighed  a  talent  (about  125  lbs.),  although,  as  Josephus  informs  us,  it  was  hollow  within.  It  consisted  of  a 
base  and  stock,  with  seven  branches,  three  on  each  side,  and  one  in  the  middle.  These  branches  were  all  parallel  to 
one  another,  and  were  worked  out  in  knobs,  flowers,  and  bowls,  placed  alternately.  The  whole  number  of  these  oma« 
meats  amoimted  to  seventy  (Josephus).  The  Jews  say  that  the  flowers  were  lilies,  and  that  the  knobs  were  in  the 
form  of  pomegranates.  On  the  extremities  of  the  branches  were  seven  gulden  lamps,  one  on  each  branch.  A  great 
number  of  fanciful  representations  of  this  magnificent  lamp-stand  have  been  given :  that  on  the  Arch  of  Titus  is  the 
best  general  authority;  but  the  base,  as  there  represented,  has  fig^ures  of  birds  and  marine  monsters,  which  we 
certainly  should  not  expect  to  find  in  an  utensil  consecrated  to  the  service  of  Jehovah.  This  is  a  confirmation  of  the 
statement  of  Josephus,  who,  in  speaking  of  the  triumph  of  Vespasian  and  Titus,  and  of  the  sacred  utensils  which  were 
paraded  on  that  occasion,  says  that  the  candlestick  was  somewhat  altered  from  the  form  which  it  had  borne  in 
the  Temple ;  and,  among  other  alterations,  he  expressly  says  that  the  shaft  was  fixed  on  a  new  base.  After  the 
triumph,  the  candlestick  together  with  the  table  of  shew-bread,  were  lodged  in  a  temple  built  by  Vespasian,  and 
consecrated  to  Peace.  It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that  the  candlestick  in  question  was  not  the  same  as  that  made 
for  the  tabernacle.  This  was,  with  the  other  sacred  utensils,  transferred  to  the  Temple  built  by  Solomon,  and  became 
the  prey  of  the  Chaldaans.  It  does  not  appear  that  it  was  ever  restored,  but  that  a  new  one  was  made  for  the  second 
Temple.  It  is  not  certain  that  this  candlestick  bore  precisely  the  same  form  as  that  made  under  the  direction  of 
Moses ;  but  there  was  doubtless  a  general  resemblance.  The  above  cut  represents  the  form  which  our  ^utist,  by  com- 
paring the  description  in  the  text  with  the  fig^ure  in  the  Arch  of  Titus,  considers  as  a  probable  approximation  to  that 
of  the  original  candlestick. 

The  light  of  the  lamps  was  supplied  from  pure  olive-oiL  It  is  disputed  whether  the  lamp  was  kept  burning  night 
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aad  fUjy  or  only  at  niffht.  In  chap.  zzx.  7,  %,  it  is  mentioned  as  the  duty  of  the  priest  to  ^'drest*  the  lampe  eveij 
morning,  and  to  **  light "  them  cnreiy  evening :  but  in  the  parallel  text  in  Levit.  zxtv.  2y  it  is  said  tliat  the  lamps  weie 
to  burn  continually ;  and  the  context  says  nothing  about  lighting,  but  only  that  the  priest  was  to  "order**  the  lamps 
morning  and  evening.  We  are  disposed  to  consider  from  the  two  passages,  taken  together,  that  the  lamps  were  to  be 
kept  '<  continualW  *  burning  at  nij^ht,  being  kindled  in  the  evening,  and  extinguished  in  the  morning.  If  they  were 
ke^t  burning  night  and  day,  the  hghtinff  in  the  evening  may  mean  no  more  than  that  the  light  had  been  extinguished 
while  the  lamp  was  trimmed,  and  the  oil  and  wick  renewed.  It  is  not  in  itself  improbable  that  the  lamps  were  kept 
burning  by  day,  for  li^ht  could  only  be  admitted  into  the  tabernacle  through  the  curtain  at  the  east  or  unboarded  end ; 
if  that  curtain  were  thick,  the  holy  place  might  have  been  so  dark  as  to  render  artificial  light  not  less  requisite  by  day 
than  by  night    The  most  holy  place,  in  which  the  ark  lay,  was  at  all  times  left  in  darkness. 


SkTTIMQ  MV  TUJl  TilBKUMACLB. 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

1  The  ten  curtains  of  the  tabernacle,  7  The  eleven 
curtains  ofsoaU  hair,  14  The  covering  oframe 
skins.  1 5  The  hoards  of  the  tabernacle^  with  thetr 
sockets  and  bars.  31  The  vail  for  the  ark.  36  The 
hanging /or  the  door. 

Moreover  thou  shalt  make  the  tabernacle 
with  ten  curtains  of  fine  twined  linen,  and 
blue,  and  purple,  and  scarlet :  with  cheru- 
bims  *of  cunning  work  shalt  thou  make 
them. 

2  The  length  of  one  curtain   shall    be 
eight  and  twenty  cubits^  and  the  breadth  of 


one  curtain  four  cubits :  and  every  one  of 
the  curtains  shall  have  one  measure. 

3  The  five  curtains  shall  be  coupled  to- 
gether one  to  another ;  and  other  five  cur- 
tains shall  be  coupled  one  to  another. 

4  And  thou  shalt  make  loops  of  blue  upon 
the  edge  of  the  one  curtain  from  the  selvedge 
in  the  coupling;  and  likewise  shalt  thou 
make  in  the  uttermost  edge  of  another  cur- 
tain, in  the  coupling  of  the  second. 

5  Fifty  loops  shalt  thou  make  in  the  one 
curtain,  and  fifty  loops  shalt  thou  make  in 
the  edge   of  the    curtain  that  is  in  the 
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coupling  of  the  s€fcond ;  that  the  loops  may 
take  hold  one  of  another. 

6  And  thou  shalt  make  fifty  taches  of 
gold,  and  couple  the  curtains  together 
with  the  taches :  and  it  shall  be  one  taber- 
nacle. 

7  ^And  thou  shalt  make  curtains  of 
goats'  hair  to  be  a  covering  upon  the  taber- 
nacle :  eleven  curtains  shalt  thou  make. 

8  The  length  of  one  curtain  shall  be 
thirty  cubits,  and  the  breadth  of  one  curtain 
four  cubits :  and  the  eleven  curtains  shall 
be  all  of  one  measure. 

9  And  thou  shalt  couple  five  curtains  by 
themselves^  and  six  curtains  by  themselves, 
and  shalt  double  the  sixth  curtain  in  the 
fore&ont  of  the  tabernacle. 

10  ABd  thou  shalt  make  fifty  loops  on  the 
edge  of  the  one  curtain  thai  is  outermost  in 
the  coupling,  and  fifty  loops  in  the  edge  of 
the  curtain  whidi  ooopleth  the  second. 

11  And  tfaou  thalt  make  fifty  taches  of 
brast^  and  put  tho  taches  into  the  loops,  and 
couple  the  Heat  together,  that  it  may  be 
one. 

12  And  the  remnant  that  remaineth  of 
the  curtains  of  the  tent,  the  half  curtain  that 
remaineih«  ahaU  hang  over  the  backside  of 
the  tabernacle. 

13  And  a  cubit  on  the  one  side,  and  a 
cubit  on  the  other  side  'of  that  which  re- 
maineth in  the  length  of  the  curtains  of  the 
tent,  it  sliall  hang  over  the  sides  of  the 
tabernacle  on  this  side  and  on  that  side,  to 
cover  it. 

14  And  thou  shalt  make  a  covering  for 
the  tent  of  rams'  skins  dyed  red,  and  a  co- 
vering above  o/*  badgers*  skins. 

15  1[  And  thou  shalt  make  boards  for  the 
tabernacle  o/*shittim  wood  standing  up. 

16  Ten  cubits  shall  be  the  length  of  a 
board,  and  a  cubit  and  a  half  shall  be  the 
breadth  of  one  board. 

17  Two  *tenons  shall  there  be  in  one  board, 
set  in  order  one  against  another :  thus  shalt 
thou  make  for  all  the  boards  of  the  taber- 
nacle. 

18  And  thou  shalt  make  the  boards  for 
the  tabernacle,  twenty  boards  on  the  south 
side  southward. 

19  And  thou  shalt  make  forty  sockets  of 
silver  under  the  twenty  boards ;  two  sockets 
xmdcr  one  board  for  his  two  tenons,  and 
two  sockets  under  another  board  for  his  two 
tenons. 

20  And  for  the  second  side  of  the  taber- 


nacle on  the  north  side  there  ^hall  be  twenty 
boards  : 

21  And  their  forty  sockets  o/ silver ;  two 
sockets  under  one  board,  and  two  sockets 
under  another  board. 

22  And  for  the  sides  of  the  tabernacle 
westward  thou  shalt  make  six  boards. 

23  And  two  boards  shalt  thou  make  for 
the  comers  of  the  tabernacle  in  the  two 
sides. 

24  And  they  shall  be  'coupled  together 
beneath,  and  tney  shall  be  coupled  together 
above  the  head  of  it  unto  one  rinff:  thus 
shall  it  be  for  them  both;  they  shaU  be  for 
the  two  comers. 

25  And  they  shall  be  eight  boards,  and 
their  soekets  of  silver,  sixteen  sockets ;  two 
sockets  under  one  board,  and  two  sockets 
under  another  board. 

26  ^  And  thou  shalt  make  ban  of  shittim 
wood ;  five  for  the  boards  of  the  (me  side  of 
the  tabernacle, 

27  And  five  bars  for  the  boards  of  the 
other  side  of  the  tabernacle,  and  five  bars 
for  the  boards  of  the  side  of  the  tabernacle, 
for  the  two  sides  westward. 

28  And  the  middle  bar  in  tho  midst  of 
the  boards  shall  reach  from  end  to  end. 

29  And  thou  shalt  overlay  the  boards 
with  gold,  and  make  their  rings  of  gold  for 
places  for  the  bars :  and  thou  shalt  overlay 
the  bars  with  gold. 

30  And  thou  shalt  rear  up  the  tabernacle 
'according  to  the  fashion  thereof  which  was 
shewed  thee  in  the  mount 

31  1[  And  thou  shalt  make  a  vail  o/blue, 
and  purple,  and  scarlet,  and  fine  twined 
linen  of  cunning  work:  with  cherubims 
shall  it  be  made : 

32  And  thou  shalt  hang  it  upon  four 
pillars  of  shittim  wood  overlaid  with  gold: 
their  hooks  shall  be  of  gold,  upon  the  four 
sockets  of  silver. 

33  %  And  thou  shalt  hang  up  the  vail 
under  the  taches,  that  thou  mayest  bring  in 
thither  within  the  vail  the  ark  of  the  testi- 
mony: and  the  vail  shall  divide  unto  you 
between  the  holy  place  and  the  most  holy. 

34  And  thou  shalt  put  the  mercy  scat 
upon  the  ark  of  the  testimony  in  the  most 
holy  place, 

35  And  thou  shalt  set  the  table  without 
the  vail,  and  the  candlestick  over  against 
the  table  on  the  side  of  the  tabernacle 
toward  the  south :  and  thou  shalt  put  the 
table  on  the  north  side. 
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36  And  thou  shall  make  an  hanging  for 
the  door  of  the  tent,  of  blue,  and  purple, 
and  scarlet,  and  fine  twined  linen,  wrought 
with  needlework. 


37  And  thou  shalt  make  for  the  hanging  five 
pillars  of  shittim  trood,  and  overlay  them  with 
gold,  and  their  hooks  shall  be  of  gold :  and 
thou  shalt  cast  five  sockets  of  brass  for  them. 


VeT§e  30.  <'  Thou  thaH  rear  up  the  iabemteU/*'^'Dda  fabric,  hftfing  moveable  walls  of  board,  was  of  a  more  sub- 
stantial character  than  a  tent ;  but  it  is  right  to  regard  it  as  a  tent,  its  general  appearance  and  arrangement  bt* ing  the 
same,  and  its  more  substantial  fabric  b^g  probably  on  account  of  the  weight  of  its  sereral  envelopes  which  required 
stronger  sup^rts  than  are  usually  necessary.  A  connected  description  of  it  here  will  afford  the  best  commentary  on  the 
particulars  gr^en  in  this  book. 

The  tabernacle  was  of  an  oblong  square  figure,  fifty-five  feet  in  length,  by  eighteen  feet  in  breadth  and  height.  Its 
length  extended  from  east  to  west,  the  entrance  being  at  the  east  end.  The  two  sides  and  the  west  end  consisted  of  a 
framework  of  boards,  of  which  there  were  twenty  to  each  side  and  eight  at  the  west  end.  The  manner  in  which  these 
boards  were  joined  to  each  other  so  as  to  form- a  wall  which  might  he  easily  taken  down  and  set  up  again,  may  bo 
illustrated  in  some  degree  by  a  reference  to  the  window-shutteis  of  an  extensive  shop ;  but  the  boards  of  the  taber- 
nacle did  not  slide  in  ^oves,  but  each  was  furnished  at  the  bottom  with  two  tenons,  which  were  received  into  sockets 
in  the  bases  of  solid  silver ;  and  to  give  the  whole  greater  security,  the  boards  were  furnished  each  with  five  rings  or 
staples  of  g^ld,  by  means  of  which  titraj  were  successively  run  up  to  their  proper  places  on  horizontal  poles  or  bars, 
which  served  as  the  ribs  of  the  fabric,  binding  its  parts  together.  In  the  cut  these  rings  are  not  shown,  as  the  ariist 
could  not  determine  their  exact  placM.  llie  boards  as  weU  as  the  bars  were  of  shittim  wood,  overlaid  with  thin  plates 
of  gold.  The  east  end,  being  the  entrance,  had  no  boards,  but  was  furnished  with  five  pillars  of  shittim  wood  overlaid 
wi&  gold,  and  each  standing  on  a  socket  of  l«ass.  Four  similar  pillars  within  the  tabernacle,  towards  the  west  or 
further  end,  supported  a  rich  hanging,  which  divided  the  interior  into  two  apartments,  of  which  the  outer  was 
called  <<the  holy  place,"  and  the  innermost  and  smallest  was  ''the  most  holy  place/'  or  the  ''Holy  of  Holies,"  in 
which  the  piesence  of  the  Lord  was  more  immediately  manifested,  llie  separating  hanging  was  called,  by  way  of 
eminence,  "the  vail ;"  and  hence  the  expression  "within"  or  "without  the  vail"  is  somet'mies  used  to  distinguish  the 
most  holy  from  the  holy  place.  "Die  people  were  never  admitted  into  the  interior  of  the  tabernacle.  None  but  the 
priestis  might  go  even  mto  the  onter  chimibor  or  holy  place,  and  into  the  inner  chamber  the  high-priest  alone  was 
allowc>d  to  enttf  ,  and  that  only  once  in  the  year,  on  the  great  day  of  atonement.  To  this,  however,  there  was  a  neces- 
sary exception  when  the  tabernacle  was  to  be  taken  down  or  set  up.  The  outer  chamber  was  only  entered  in  the 
morning  to  offbr  incense  on  Uie  altar  which  stood  there,  and  to  extinguish  the  lamps,  and  again  in  the  evening  to 
light  them.  On  the  Sabbath  also  Uie  old  shew-biead  was  taken  away  and  replaced  with  new.  These  were  all  the 
serriees  for  which  the  attendance  of  the  priests  was  necessary  within  the  tabernacle,  all  the  sacrifices  being  made  in  the 
open  space  in  Irait  of  ttie  taberaade,  where  stood  the  brasen  altar  for  burnt  ofBinnga.  It  will  be  useful  to  observe, 
that  the  most  hdy  ^aee  contained  only  the  ark  with  its  contents ;  that  the  outer  apartment  contained  the  altar  of 
incense,  the  taUe  of  shew-bread,  and  the  great  golden  candlestick ;  while  the  (men  area  in  front  of  the  tabernacle 
contained  te  braaon  laver  tot  the  ablutions  of  the  priests,  and  the  brasen  altar  for  burnt  o&rin^L 

This  deicripti—  wiU  give  an  idea  of  the  general  arrangement  and  substantial  structure  of  the  tabernacle ;  and  we 
may  proceed  m  aiotieo  the  various  curtains  which  were  tmown  over  and  formed  the  outer  coverings  of  the  tent.  The 
first  or  mmm  cofwi^g  was  of  fine  linen,  splendidly  embroidered  with  figures  of  cherabfan  and  fancy  work  in  scarlet, 
purpkB,  aad  ttgkl  Uod.  It  is  described  in  the  same  terms  as  the  vail  of  the  "holy  of  holies,"  and  was  doubtless  of  the 
same  teztoa  and  •pfooiance  with  the  vail,  which,  according  to  Joeephus,  was  embroid^ed  with  all  sorts  of  flowers, 
and  intenrvten  viHi  various  ornamental  figures,  excepting  the  forms  of  animals.  Over  this  izmer  covering  was  another, 
made  of  foiilt'  htk,  which  was  spun  by  the  women  of  Uie  camp.  Cloth  made  of  goats*  hair  forms  the  customary 
coveiu^  wot  flM  teals  o€  the  Be^uin  Arabs  to  this  day,  and  it  still  continnes  to  be  spun  and  woven  at  home  by  the 
women.    OfCr  tidi  eofcring  there  was  another  of  rams'  skins  dyed  red,  and  over  that  the  fourth  and  outermost  covering 


of  tahash  Ahm  <M  the  note  on  chap.  xxv.  5).  These  curtains,  after  covering,  or  rather  forming,  the  roof,  hung  down 
by  the  sides  and  we«t  end  of  the  tabernacle,  those  that  were  outside  being  calculated  to  protect  the  more  costly  ones 
within,  while  the  whole  condwied  to  render  the  tabernacle  impervious  to  the  rain,  and  safe  from  the  injuria  of  tlie 
weather,  lliis  magnificent  tent  stood  in  an  oUong  conrt  or  indosore,  particularly  described  in  chap,  xxvii.  9 — 19. 
See  the  note  there. 

These  observations  will,  serve  to  give  a  ^neral  notion  of  the  tabernacle ;  and  remarics  on  some  of  the  details  will  be 
made  under  some  of  the  repeated  descriptions  which  occur  in  the  sequel  of  this  book.  The  idea  of  a  tented  structure 
set  apart  for  the  service  of  God  is  quite  as  obvious  among  a  nomade  people  as  that  of  a  temple  in  settled  countries ; 
and  Spencer  (De  Legibus  Hebraorum)  and  other  learned  men  seem  to  have  bestowed  very  unnecessary  labour  in 
searching  out  remote  analogies  and  connexions.    '"    ^'  *    ^  i?-j  xi.-  x_v         i       :     :_i»  -aih  :  *:«-  «.«    ^-- 

the  nomades  of  Asia,  particularly  those  of  the  "N 
superiority  from  those  used  as  habitations,  as  well  i      ^ 
foundation  of  the  fabric  being  of  wood,  as  in  the  Hebrew  tabernacle.    The  opinion  of  Spencer  however  is,  that  this 


were  not  directly  sinful.  The  predilection  of  the  Israelites  for  visible  gods  was  indicated  before  the  erection  of  the 
tabernacle  in  the  afiair  of  the  golden  calf,  and  on  subsequent  occasions ;  and  we  may  infer  from  Amos  v.  26,  and  Acts 
vii.  42,  that  they  had  brought  with  them  from  Egypt  *'  the  tabernacle"  of  Moloch,  which  was  probably  a  portable 
shrine  or  small  temple  containing  the  image  of  the  idol.  Spencer  endeavours  to  substantiate  the  supposed  analogy, 
by  a  comparison  between  die  tabernacle  and  the  sacred  tents  in  use  among  the  heathens  when  they  carried  their  gods 
with  them  in  their  marches  and  journeys.  It  certainly  does  not,  on  the  mere  face  of  the  matter,  seem  improbable 
that  some  condescension,  so  far  as  harmless,  might  have  been  made  to  that  state  of  mind  which  disqualified  th« 
Israielites  for  the  more  simple  worship  of  their  fathers ;  and  by  renderixi^  lawful  what  was  not  in  itself  evil,  obviate  the 
temptation  to  sin  and  disobedience.  The  principle  of  accommodation,  in  things  indifierent,  to  the  state  of  their  minds, 
which  this  ironsideration  involves,  is  not  precluded  in  the  Scriptures.  On  the  contrary,  our  Saviour  himself  states  that 
some  practices  were  allowed  in  the  law  of  Moses  on  account  of  the  hard  hearts  of  the  people  with  whom  the  legislator 
had  to  deal  (Matt.  xix.  9).  The  instance  there  given,  however,  was  that  of  a  secular  law ;  and  considering  the  great  care 
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God.  The  notion  of  inch  accommodation  seems  also  to  be  precluded  by  the  statement  of  St.  Paul  (Heb.  is.  x.) 
from  which  we  learn  that  ail  these  things  were  in  their  original  intention  typical,  and  designed  to  shadow  forth  good 
things  to  come ;  and  on  this  view  of  the  matter,  it  is  quite  certain  that  nothing  could  have  been  admitted  merely 
on  a  principle  of  concession,  or  from  local  or  temporary  feelings  or  prejudices.  We  are  besides  expressly  told,  that 
the  tabernacle  was  made  after  the  pattern  shown  to  Moses  in  the  mount ;  and  when  we  consider  that  the  history  and 
legislation  before  us  are  the  most  ancient  in  the  world,  and  that  our  earliest  accounts  of  the  religions  and  usages  of 
nations  may  be  called  modem  in  comparison  with  those  which  now  engage  our  attention,  it  seems  a  far  more  reason- 
able conclusion  that,  where  striking  analojgies  are  found,  other  nations  copied  from  the  Hebrews  rather  than  they 
from  olher  nations;  or  else  that  the  practice  or  institution  was  in  itself  so  obvious  and  simple  that,  with  some  mo- 
difications, it  was  calculated  to  result  from  the  operation  of  analogous  principles  in  difiPeient  countries,  the  influence  of 
which  upon  one  another  either  never  existed  or  cannot  now  be  traced.  Although  these  observations  be  made  with  a 
special  reference  to  the  tabernacle,  they  apply  with  equal  force  to  the  analogies,  often  curious  and  interesting,  which 
may  be  pointed  out  in  connexion  with  other  observances  and  objects  embraced  in  this  account.  (See  further  in  the  nott 
to  chap.  XXXV.  ii.) 


Altar  ov  Burxt  Okvxrimo. 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 


1  The  altar  qf  burnt  offering,  with  the  vessels  thereof, 
9  The  court  of  the  tabernacle  inclosed  with  hang- 
ings andpiUars.  18  The  measure  qf  the  court, 
20  The  oil  for  the  lamp. 

And  thou  shalt  make  an  altar  of  shittim 
wood,  five  cubits  long,  and  five  cubits  broad; 
the  altar  shall  be  foursquare:  and  the 
height  thereof  shaU  be  three  cubits. 

2  And  thou  shalt  make  the  horns  of  it 
upon  the  four  comers  thereof:  his  horns 
shall  be  of  the  same :  and  thou  shalt  overlay 
it  with  brass. 

3  And  thou  shalt  make  his  pans  to  re- 


ceive his  ashes,  and  his  shovels,  and  his 
basons,  and  his  fleshhooks,  and  his  firepans : 
all  the  vessels  thereof  thou  shalt  make  of 
brass. 

4  And  thou  shalt  make  for  it  a  grate  of 
network  o/*  brass ;  and  upon  the  net  shalt 
thou  make  four  brasen  rings  in  the  four 
comers  thereof. 

5  And  thou  shalt  put  it  under  the  com- 

Eass  of  the  altar  beneath,  that  the  net  may 
e  even  to  the  midst  of  the  altar. 

6  And  thou  shalt  make  staves  for  the 
altar,  staves  of  shittim  wood,  and  overlay 
them  with  brass. 
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7  And  the  staves  shall  be  put  into  the 
rings^  and  the  staves  shall  be  upon  the  two 
sides  of  the  altar,  to  bear  it. 

8  Hollow  with  boards  shalt  thou  make 
it :  as  4t  was  shewed  thee  in  the  mounts  so 
shall  they  make  it 

9  ^  And  thou  shalt  make  the  court  of 
the  tabernacle:  for  the  south  side  south- 
ward there  shall  be  turnings  for  the  court  of 
fine  twined  linen  of  an  nundred  cubits  long 
for  one  side : 

10  And  the  twenty  pillars  thereof  and 
their  twenty  sockets  shall  be  of  bra^s ;  the 
hooks  of  the  pillars  and  their  fillets  shall  be 
oj  silver. 

11  And  likewise  for  the  north  side  in 
length  there  shall  be  hangings  of  an  hundred 
cubits  long,  and  his  twenty  pillars  and  their 
twenty  sockets  of  brass ;  the  hooks  of  the 
pillars  and  their  fillets  of  silver. 

12  1[  And /or  the  breadth  of  the  court  on 
the  west  side  shall  be  han^ngs  of  fifty  cubits: 
their  pillars  ten,  and  their  sockets  ten. 

13  And  the  breadth  of  the  court  on  the 
east  side  eastward  shall  be  fifty  cubits, 

14  The  hangings  of  one  side  of  the  gate 
shall  be  fifteen  cubits :  their  pillars  three,  and 
their  sockets  three. 

15  And  on  the  other  side  shall  be  hang- 


ings fifteen  cubits:  their  jullars  three,  and 
their  sockets  three. 

16  ^  And  for  the  gate  of  the  court  shall 
be  an  hanging  of  twenty  cubits,  of  blue,  and 
purple,  and  scarlet,  and  fine  twined  linen, 
wrought  with  needlework :  and  their  pillars 
shall  be  four,  and  their  sockets  four. 

17  All  the  pillars  round  about  the  court 
shall  be  filleted  with  silver ;  their  hooks 
shall  be  o^^silver,  and  their  sockets  o/ brass. 

18  ^  The  length  of  the  court  shall  be  an 
hundred  cubits,  and  the  breadth  *fifty  every 
where,  and  the  heig;ht  five  cubits  of  fime 
twined  linen,  and  their  sockets  of  brass. 

19  All  the  vessels  of  the  tabernacle  in  all 
the  service  thereof,  and  all  the  pins  thereof, 
and  all  the  pins  of  the  court,  shall  be  of 
brass. 

20  %  And  thou  shalt  command  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel,  that  they  bring  thee  pure  oil 
olive  beaten  for  the  light,  to  cause  the  lamp 
Ho  bum  always. 

21  In  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation 
without  the  vail,  which  is  before  the  testi- 
mony, Aaron  and  his  sons  shall  order  it  from 
evening  to  morning  before  the  Lord:  it 
shall  be  a  statute  for  ever  unto  their  gene- 
rations on  the  behalf  of  the  children  of 
Israel 


1  Heb.  he  tkew§d,      *  H9h. Jlfty  hyfJkf-       *  Heb.  ho  tucend  up. 

Vend  1.  "Atiar  oftkUHm  toooct."— This  altar  was  a  sort  of  square  chest  of  shittim  wood  overlaid  with  brass.  It  was 
B.Me  cubits  long  by  five  broad,  and  three  in  height  (about  three  y^ards  square  and  five  feet  high),  and  had  a  horn 
or  projection  at  each  comer.  It  was  hollow  within,  and  in  the  middle  of  its  surface  was  a  sunk  grating  of  brass  to 
support  the  fire,  which  was  furnished  with  four  rings,  that  it  might  be  taken  out  and  carried  separately  from  the  body 
of  the  altar.  The  ashes  from  the  fire  sunk  through  the  grating,  and  were  received  in  a  pan  that  was  placed  under  it. 
The  altar  had  four  rings  or  staples  at  the  sides,  into  which  poles  of  shittim  wood  covered  with  brass  were  inserted  when 
the  altar  was  to  be  moved  from  place  to  place  This  is  the  account  which  seems  to  agree  best  ¥rith  the  text,  although 
some  of  the  details  have  been  differently  understood  by  various  expositors.  It  is  thought  that  both  this  altar  and  the 
larger  one  made  by  Solomon,  by  which  it  was  superseded,  had  the  lower  part  of  the  hollow  filled  up  either  with  earth 
or  stones,  in  compliance  with  the  injunction  in  cnap.  xx.  24,  25.  Josephus  says,  that  the  altar  used  in  his  time  at  the 
Temple  was  of  unhewn  stone,  and  that  no  iron  tool  had  been  employed  in  its  construction.  None  of  the  altars  which 
the  Scripture  assigns  to  either  the  tabernacle  or  Temple  were  of  this  construction,  but  that  erected  at  Mount  Kbal 
by  Joshua  was  so  (Josh.  viii.  31),  and  apparently  others  which  were  set  up  in  different  parts  of  the  land  of  promise. 
It  seems  to  us  that  the  command  in  chap.  xx.  about  altars  applies  as  a  general  instruction  respecting  those  which  the 
Israelites  might  wish  to  erect  in  the  provinces  or  elsewhere,  and  which  were  not  in  constant  use,  without  excluding  for 
the  chief  place  of  worship  such  particular  variations  as  its  peculiar  circumstances,  and  the  frequent  sacrifices  which 
were  offered  there,  rendered  necessary. 

2.  "  Homt/*— The  horns  of  the  altar  have  given  occasion  to  no  common  amount  of  discussion,  regarding  both  their 
form  and  their  design.  They  were  certainly  projections  of  some  kind  or  other  at  the  four  comers,  but  their  precise 
shape,  or  even  the  £rection  in  which  they  pi  ejected,  cannot  be  distinctly  collected  from  the  sacred  text.  Many  very 
^^ood  authorities  think  that  they  were  really  hora-shaped,  like  those  of  the  ara  pacU  of  the  Romans,  and  this  opinion 
IS  supported  by  the  valuable  testimony  of  Jcsephus  as  to  the  altar  used  in  his  time.  The  other  opinions  that  deserve 
the  most  attention  are,  that  the  horns  were  square  risings  from  each  comer  of  the  altar ;  or  that  they  were  square  to 
half  their  height  and  then  sloped  pyramidically — not  equally  on  all  sides,  hut  only  from  the  inside  to  the  outer  or 
external  angle,  ending  in  a  sharp  tip  or  point.  The  account  of  the  Rabbins,  as  given  by  Lightfoot,  admits  of  being 
thus  understood;  and  the  editor  of  Calmet,  by  whom  it  is  supported  (Frag,  cxxviii.),  gives  two  engravings,  from  Egyptian 
pictures,  preserved  by  being  buried  in  the  mins  of  Herculaneum,  in  which  altars  with  such  «  homs^  are  represented. 
Moses  merely  mentions  "horns"  in  such  a  way  as  to  lead  us  to  suppose  that  such  appendages  were  already  well 
known  to  the  Israelites ;  and  if  they  were  merely  conveniences  involving  no  religious  idea  or  principle,  it  is  not  im- 
possible that  they  were  much  the  same  as  in  Egyptian  altars.  But  it  is  unknown  whether  the  altars  of  Egypt  hati 
such  homs  at  all  in  the  early  times  to  which  Uie  Scripture  narrative  refers.  We  are  much  in  the  dark  as  to  the  use 
ot  these  projections  in  the  Hebrew  altar  of  humt  offermg.  It  b  inferred  from  Psal.  cxviiL  27:  "Bind  the  sacrifice 
with  cords  unto  the  homs  of  the  altar,"  that  these  appendages  were  designed  for  the  purpose  of  fastening  the  victim  to 
the  altar  before  it  was  slain.    That  the  "  horns  "  were  applied  to  this  use  is  certainly  possible  j  but  that  this  was  their 
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primaxj  intention  seems  to  be  rendered  doubtful  by  the  fact  that  the  incense-altar,  at  which  no  bloody  sacrifices  were 
offered,  also  had  horns.  The  horned  Egyptiau  altars  appear  also  to  be  altars  of  incense.  It  is  possible  that  their  pre- 
sence had  some  connexion  with  the  use  of  norns  as  symbols  of  sovereignty,  glory,  power,  or  strength. 

9 — 19.  "  The  court  of  the  tabernacle  J* — This  court  or  open  inclosure,  in  which  the  tabernacle  stood,  was  of  an  oblong 
figure  of  a  hundred  cubits  (about  fifty-eight  yards)  in  len^  by  half  that  breadth,  and  the  height  of  the  inclosing 
fence  or  curtain  was  five  cubits,  or  nearly  three  yards,  bemg  half  the  height  of  the  tabernacle.  The  inclosure  was 
formed  by  a  plain  hanging  of  fine  twined  linen  yarn,  which  seems  to  have  been  worked  in  an  open  or  net-work  texture, 
so  that  the  people  without  might  freely  see  the  interior.  The  door-curtain  was  however  of  a  different  texture  from  the 
ffeneral  hanging,  being  a  great  curtaiu  of  "  fine  twined  linen**  embroidered  with  blue,  purple,  and  scarlet.  It  is 
described  in  precisely  Uie  same  terms  as  the  door-curtain  of  the  tabernacle  itself,  which  was  not,  as  commonly  stated, 
of  the  same  fabric  with  the  inner  covering  of  the  tabernacle  and  the  vail  before  the  holy  of  holies ;  for  in  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  two  door-curtains  there  is  no  mention  of  the  figures  of  cherubim  and  the  uncy  work  (*<  cunning  work"^ 
which  decorated  the  inner  covering  and  vail.  The  door-ciurtain  of  the  court  was  furnished  with  cords,  by  which  it 
might  be  drawn  up  or  aside  when  the  priests  had  occasion  to  enter.  The  curtains  of  this  inclosure  were  hung  upon 
sixty  pillars  of  brass,  standmg  on  bases  of  the  same  metal,  but  with  capitals  and  fillets  of  silver.  (Compare  the  de- 
scription in  this  chapter  with  that  in  chap,  zxxviii.)  The  hooks  also,  to  which  the  curtains  were  attached,  were  of 
silver.  The  entrance  of  the  court  was  at  the  east  end  opposite  that  to  the  tabernacle,  and  between  them  stood 
the  altai  of  burnt  ofibring,  but  nearer  to  the  door  of  the  tabernacle  than  to  that  of  the  court.  It  is  uncertain  whether 
the  braien  laver  was  interposed  between  the  altar  and  the  door  of  the  tabernacle  or  not.  Chap.  xxx.  18,  certainly 
conveys  that  impression ;  but  the  Rabbins,  who  appear  to  have  felt  that  nothing  could  properly  interpose  between  the 
altar  and  tabernacle,  say  that  the  laver  was  indeed  nearer  to  the  tabernacle  than  was  the  altar,  but  still  that  it  did  not 
stand  in  the  same  line  with  the  altar,  but  stood  a  little  on  one  side  to  the  south.  As  to  the  position  of  the  tabernacle 
in  the  court,  nothing  is  said  in  the  Scriptures  on  the  subject,  but  it  seems  less  probable  that  it  stood  in  the  centre 
than  that  it  was  placed  towards  the  farther  or  western  extremity,  so  at  to  aUow  greater  space  for  the  services  which 
were  to  be  performed  exclusively  in  front  of  the  tabernacle. 


CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

1  Aaron  and  hU  sons  are  set  apart  for  the  priest  e 
office.  2  Holy  garments  are  avpointed,  6  The 
ephocL  15  The  breastplate  with  twelve  precious 
stones.  SO  The  Urim  and  Thummim.  31  The 
robe  of  the  ephod,  with  pomegranates  and  bells. 
36  7%«  plate  qf  the  mitre  39  The  embroidered 
coat.    40  The  garments  for  Aaron's  sons. 

And  take  thou  unto  thee  Aaron  thy  brother, 
and  his  sons  with  him,  from  among  the 
children  of  Israel,  that  he  may  minister 
unto  me  in  the  priest's  office,  even  Aaron, 
Nadab  and  Abihu»  Elcazar  and  Ithamar, 
Aaron  s  sons. 

2  And  thou  shalt  make  holy  garments 
for  Aaron  thy  brother  for  glory  and  for 
beauty. 

3  And  thou  shalt  speak  unto  all  that  are 
wise  hearted,  whom  I  have  filled  with  the 
spirit  of  wisdom,  that  they  may  make  Aaron's 
garments  to  consecrate  him,  that  he  may 
minister  unto  me  in  the  priest's  office. 

4  And  these  are  the  garments  which  they 
shall  make;  a  breastplate,  and  an  ephoa, 
and  a  robe,  and  a  broidered  coat,  a  mitre, 
and  a  girdle:  and  they  shall  make  holy 
garments  for  Aaron  thy  brother,  and  his 
sons,  that  he  may  minister  imto  me  in  the 
priest's  office. 

5  And  they  shall  take  gold,  and  blue, 
and  purple,  and  scarlet,  and  fine  linen. 

6  ^And  they  shall  make  the  ephod  of 
gold,  of  blue,  and  o/ purple,  o/ scarlet,  and 
hue  twined  linen,  with  cunning  work. 


7  It  shall  have  the  two  shoulder-pieces 
thereof  joined  at  the  two  edges  thereof;  and 
so  it  shall  be  joined  together. 

8  And  the  ^curious  girdle  of  the  ephod, 
which  w  upon  it,  shall  be  of  the  same,  ac- 
cording to  the  work  thereof;  even  o/'gold,  of 
blue,  and  purple,  and  scarlet,  and  fine  twined 
linen. 

9  And  thou  shalt  take  two  onyx  stones, 
and  grave  on  them  the  names  of  the  children 
of  Israel : 

10  Six  of  their  names  on  one  stone,  and 
the  other  six  names  of  the  rest  on  the  other 
stone,  according  to  their  birth. 

11  *With  the  work  of  an  engraver  in 
stone,  like  the  engravings  of  a  signet,  shalt 
thou  engrave  the  two  stones  with  the  names 
of  the  children  of  Israel :  thou  shalt  make 
them  to  be  set  in  ouches  of  gold. 

12  And  thou  shalt  put  the  two  stones 
upon  the  shoulders  of  the  ephod  ft/r  stones 
01  memorial  unto  the  children  of  Israel: 
and  Aaron  shall  bear  their  names  before 
the  Lord  upon  his  two  shoulders  for  a  me- 
morial 

13  1[And  thou  shalt  make  ouches  of 
gold; 

14  And  two  chains  of  pure  gold  at  the 
ends;  of  wreathen  work  shalt  thou  make 
them,  and  fasten  the  wreathen  chains  to  the 
ouches. 

15  ^And  thou  shalt  make  the  breast- 
plate of  judCTient  with  cunning  work ;  after 
the  work  of  the  ephod  thou  shalt  make  it ; 
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of  sold,  of^Ane,  and  of  purple,  and  o/*  scarlet, 
and  o/*fine  twined  linen,  snalt  thou  make  it 

16  Foursquare  it  shall  be  being  doubled; 
a  span  shall  be  the  length  thereof,  and  a 
span  shall  be  the  breadth  thereof. 

17  And  thou  shalt  ^set  in  it  settings  of 
stones,  even  four  rows  of  stones :  the  first  row 
shall  be  a  ^sardius,  a  topaz,  and  a  carbuncle : 
this  shaH  be  the  first  row. 

1 8  And  the  second  row  shall  be  an  emerald, 
a  sapphire,  and  a  diamond. 

19  And  the  third  row  a  ligure,  an  agate, 
and  an  amethyst. 

20  And  the  fourth  row  a  beryl,  and  an 
onyx,  and  a  jasper :  they  shall  be  set  in  gold 
in  their  'inclosings. 

21  And  the  stones  shall  be  with  the  names 
of  the  children  of  Israel,  twelve,  according 
to  their  names,  like  the  engravings  of  a 
signet ;  every  one  with  his  name  shall  they 
be  according  to  the  twelve  tribes 

22  If  And  thou  shalt  make  upon  the 
breastplate  chains  at  the  ends  of  wrcathen 
work  of  pure  gold. 

23  And  thou  shalt  make  upon  the  breast- 
plate two  rings  of  gold,  and  shalt  put  the 
two  rings  on  the  two  ends  of  the  breast- 
plate. 

24  And  thou  shalt  put  the  two  wreathen 
chains  of  gold  in  the  two  rings  which  are  on 
the  ends  of  the  breastplate. 

25  And  the  other  two  ends  of  the  two 
wreathen  chains  thou  shalt  fasten  in  the  tAvo 
ouches,  and  put  thein  on  the  shoulderpieces 
of  the  ephod  before  it. 

26  ^  And  thou  shalt  make  two  rings  of 
gold,  and  thou  shalt  put  them  upon  the  two 
ends  of  the  breastplate  in  the  border  there- 
of, which  is  ih  the  side  of  the  ephod  in- 
ward. 

27  And  two  other  rings  of  gold  thou  shalt 
make,  and  shalt  put  them  on  the  two  sides 
of  the  ephod  underneath,  toward  the  fore- 
part thereof,  over  against  the  other  coupling 
thereof,  above  the  curious  girdle  of  the 
ephod. 

28  And  they  shall  bind  the  breastplate 
by  the  rings  thereof  unto  the  rings  of  the 
ephod  with  a  lace  of  blue,  that  it  may  be 
above  the  curious  girdle  of  the  ephod,  and 
that  the  breastplate  be  not  loosed  from  the 
ephod. 

29  And  Aaron  shall  bear  the  names  of 
the  children  of  Israel  in  the  breastplate  of 
judgment  upon  his  heart,  when  he  goeth  in 


unto  the  holy  place,  for  a  memorial  before 
the  Lord  continually. 

30  1[  And  thou  snalt  put  in  the  breast- 
plate of  judgment  the  Unm  and  the  Thum- 
mim ;  and  they  shall  be  upon  Aaron's  heart, 
when  he  goeth  in  before  the  Lord:  and 
Aaron  shall  bear  the  judgment  of  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel  upon  his  heart  before  the 
Lord  continually. 

31  ^And  thou  shalt  make  the  robe  of 
the  ephod  all  of  blue. 

32  And  there  shall  be  an  hole  in  the  top 
of  it,  in  the  midst  thereof:  it  shall  have  a 
binding  of  woven  work  round  about  the  hole 
of  it,  as  it  were  the  hole  of  an  habergeon^ 
that  it  be  not  rent. 

33  ^1  And  beneath  upon  the  'hem  of  it 
thou  shalt  make  pomegranates  of  blue,  and 
of  purple,  and  of  scarlet,  rouna  about  the 
hem  thereof;  and  bells  of  gold  between 
them  round  about : 

34  A  golden  bell  and  a  pomegranate,  a 

f  olden  bell  and  a  pomegranate^  upon  the 
em  of  the  robe  round  about 

35  ^And  it  shall  be  upon  Aaron  to  mi- 
nister :  and  his  sound  shaU  be  heard  when  he 
goeth  in  unto  the  holy  place  before  the  Lord, 
and  when  he  cometh  out,  that  he  die  not 

36  ^  And  thou  shalt  make  a  plate  of 
pure  gold,  and  grave  upon  it,  like  the  en- 

¥uvings   of  a   signet,    HOLINESS    TO 
HE  LORD. 

37  And  thou  shalt  put  it  on  a  blue  lace, 
that  it  may  be  upon  the  mitre ;  upon  the 
forefront  of  the  mitre  it  shall  be. 

38  And  it  shall  be  upon  Aaron's  fore- 
head, that  Aaron  may  bear  the  iniquity  of 
the  holy  things,  whicn  the  children  of  Israel 
shall  hallow  in  all  their  holy  gifts ;  and  it 
shall  be  always  upon  his  forehead,  that  they 
may  be  accepted  before  the  Lord. 

39  ^  And  thou  shalt  embroider  the  coat 
of  fine  linen,  and  thou  shalt  make  the  mitre 
of  fine  linen,  and  thou  shalt  make  the  girdle 
of  needlework. 

40  ^And  for  Aaron's  sons  thou  shalt 
make  coats,  and  thou  shalt  make  for  them 
girdles,  and  bonnets  shalt  thou  make  for 
them,  for  glory  and  for  beauty. 

41  And  thou  shalt  put  them  upon  Aaron 
thy  brother,  and  his  sons  Avith  nim ;  and 
shalt  anoint  them,  and  "consecrate  them, 
and  sanctify  them,  that  they  may  minister 
unto  me  in  the  priest's  office. 

42  And  thou    shalt  make    them    linen 
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breeches  to  cover  *their  nakedness;  from 
the  loins  even  unto  the  thighs  they  shall 
**reach: 

43  And  they  shall  be  upon  Aaron^  and 
upon  his  sonsj  when  they  come  in  unto  the 


tabernacle  of  the  congregation,  or  when  they 
come  near  unto  the  fdtar  to  minister  in  the 
holy  place  ;  that  they  bear  not  iniquity,  and 
die :  it  shall  he  a  statute  for  ever  unto  him 
and  his  seed  after  him. 


lOHeb.6«. 
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Verse  3.  ''  AarmCt  ffanHent»/''~^Th6  distinctive  dress  of  Aaron  as 
were  peculiar  to  him,  and  others  common  to  all  the  priests.    We 
description  occurs. 

b.  "  The  tfpAoflf."— This  appears  to  have  been  a  sort  of  close  robe  or  vest  reaching  from  the  shoulders  to  the  loins. 
It  was  made  of  a  rich  cloth  of  fine  linen,  embroidered  with  blue,  purple,  scarlet,  and  gold.  The  inferior  priests 
abo  wore  ephods,  but  they  were  plain  ones  of  linen.  It  does  not  appear  that  even  these  were  worn  at  fiist  by  the 
common  priests.  But  we  afterwards  read  of  common  priests  wearing  ephods;  and  indeed  Samuel,  who  was  only 
a  Levite,  wore  one ;  and  David,  who  was  not  even  a  Levite,  did  the  same  when  he  danced  before  the  ark.  On  one 
occasion  Saul  consulted  the  Lord  by  Urim,  and  consequently  used  the  ephod  of  the  high  priest  (1  Sam.  xxviii.  6^ : 
and  on  another  occasion  David  did  the  same  (I  Sam.  xzz.  7).  It  is  thought  by  some,  however,  that  Saul  and  David 
did  not  themselTet  uto  the  ephod,  but  directed  the  priest  to  use  it,  and  this  seems  the  most  probable  interpretation* 
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It  is,  however,  an  opinion  enielttained  by  som9)  that  the  kings  had  a  right  to  wear  the  ephod,  and  to  consult  the  Lord 
by  Urim  and  Thummim  without  the  intervention  of  the  priest. 

8.  "  Girdle  oftlie  ephod,*^ — Some  think  this  means  the  materials  of  the  shoulder-pieces  mentioned  in  the  following 
verse,  but  this  does  not  agree  with  verse  28,  where  the  breast-plate  is  described  as  being  above  the  curious  girdle  of  the 
ephod.  It  seems  better  to  understand  it  as  a  g^le,  of  the  same  materials  as  the  ephod,  and  by  which  that  garment 
was  confined  around  the  body  of  the  high-priest. 

9.  '^  Onyx  sSones,^ — The  bindings  above  the  shoulders  had  the  name  of  shoulder-pieces  (verse  7),  and  seem  to  have 
been  of  the  same  rich  cloth  as  the  ephod  itself;  they  had  on  each  shoulder  an  ouch  or  socket  of  gold  containing  an 
onyx  stone,  on  which  the  names  of  the  tribes  of  Israel  were  engraved,  as  in  a  seal,  six  on  each  shoulder.  The  Kubbins 
say  that  Joseph's  name  was  spelt  with  a  letter  more  than  ordimiry,  that  there  might  be  exactly  twenty-five  letters  on 
each  stone. 

1 5 — 29.  "  A  brfastp/aif.^— This  was  a  piece  of  rich  cloth  set  with  twelve  precious  stones,  one  for  each  tribe  of 
Israel,  the  size  and  beauty  of  which,  according  to  Josephus,  placed  this  ornament  beyond  the  purchase  of  men. 
The  cloth  was  of  the  same  embroidered  stuff  as  the  outer  robe  or  ephod  over  which  it  was  placed,  and  this  stuff 
was  doubled,  the  better  to  hold  the  precious  stones  with  which  it  was  set.  When  thus  doubled  it  was  a  span  (or 
nine  inches)  square.  There  was  at  each  corner  a  ring  of  gold,  to  the  two  uppermost  of  which  were  attached  wreathed 
chains  of  gold,  by  which  the  breastplate  was  fastened  to  the  shoulder-pieces  of  the  ephod ;  and  the  two  under 
rings  were  furnished  with  blue  laces,  to  be  fastened  to  rings  in  the  embroidered  girdle  of  the  ephod. 

17.  " Sardius'*  (Odem), — The  camelian  of  the  modems;  its  ancient  name,  *■«*?«»,  seems  to  have  been  taken  from 
Sardus,  or  Sardinia,  where  it  was  originally  found.  The  Hebrew,  intimating  redness,  is  very  well  applied  to  a  gem 
that  is  generally  of  a  red  colour,  though  there  be  varieties  which  are  of  a  flame  and  of  a  pearl  tincture,  from  the  East 
Indies.  The  finest  specimens  come  from  Surat,  a  large  city  near  the  gulf  of  Cambay,  in  the  north-western  shores  of 
India.  It  is  found  in  the  channels  of  torrents  of  Hindostan,  in  nodules  of  a  black  olive  passing  into  grey.  After  expo- 
sure for  some  weeks  to  the  sun,  these  are  subjected  to  heat  in  earthen  pots^  whence  proceed  those  lively  colours  for 
which  they  are  valued  in  jewellery. 

«  Topaz^  (Pitda,  r»wmJ^uf), — The  topat  of  the  ancients  is  generally  understood  to  be  our  modem  chrysolite.  This 
g^m  is  not  remarkable  for  its  hardness,  being  scratched  by  quarts.  It  is  of  a  ^reen  colour,  declining  to  a  yellow,  and 
of  a  splendent  external  lustie.  It  comes  from  B^pt,  where  it  is  found  in  alluvial  strata.*  According  to  the  analjrsis  of 
Klaproth,  every  hundred  parts  of  this  gem  contam  nineteen  of  the  oxide  of  iron,  to  which  the  green  may  be  owing. 

"  Carbuncle^'  (Boreketh,m*^(ctQ.— The  precious  or  noble  gamet  appears  to  agree  best  with  the  ut^^a^  of  Theophrostus, 
which,  when  held  to  the  sun,  resembles  a  burning  coal — r^if  h  rit  ffXM»  Tt§ifiM9y  &vB^a»os  xxufttfov  9t»iu  ;^^««f.  The 
colour  of  the  precious  garnet,  it  is  well  known,  is  of  a  deep  red,  sometimes  falling  into  a  blue.  The  best  garnets  are 
from  Pegu  in  the  Birman  empire.  The  ancients  obtained  the  most  esteemed  from  Africa,  whence  they  were  called  Gara- 
mantine  and  Carthaginian. 

18.  «  Emerald^  (Nophek), — ^The  precious  emerald  is  well  characterised  by  its  green  colour,  of  various  depths.  In  value 
it  ranks  next  after  the  ruby,  and  is  nearly  as  hard  as  the  tonaz.  The  best  that  are  brought  to  this  coimtry  come  from 
Pern,  but  India  may  have  afforded  as  good  in  the  time  of  Moses. 

«  SappAinr."— See  Exod.  xxiv.  10. 

^Diammd*  (Yahiom,  lavitify  or  jasper  of  the  Septuagint). — ^The  diamond  is  composed  of  layers^  which  by  an  adroit 
application  of  force  may  be  parted  from  each  other,  though  the  layers  themselves  are  so  hard  as  to  resist  any  kind  of 
force.  This  observation  explains  and  accounts  for  conflicting  statements  which  have  sometimes  been  made  in  reference 
to  the  hardness  of  the  diamond. 

19.  '<  lAgure  *'  (Xtyv^uf,  JLe«Aem).— The  LapU  Lyncurim  of  the  ancients  agrees  best  with  our  hyacinth,  as  being  of  a  red 
colour  for  the  most  part,  irv^^a,  and  in  being  electric,  a  proper^  ascribed  to  the  Lapit  l^curius,  tv  Xi/^ju/^m^,  of  Theo- 
phrastus.    Those  known  to  us  are  brought  from  the  south  of  Europe. 

*^  Agate^  {Shebo,  itxeirm). — The  ori^al  term  seems  to  hint  at  the  variety  of  colours  and  figurations  of  the  agate. 
The  agate  takes  a  fine  polish,  which  brmgs  out  those  beautiful  forms  so  much  admired  in  that  variety  called  Mocha  stone. 

"Amethtftt**  {Achlama)» — The  Oriental  amethyst  is  a  gem  of  a  violet  colour  and  great  brilliancy,  and  b  said  to  be  as 
hard  as  the  mby  and  sapphire.  It  comes  firom  Persia,  Arabia,  Armenia,  and  the  East  Indies.  Those  that  commonly 
pass  under  the  name  of  amethysts  are  merely  pieces  of  quarts  tinged  with  a  rosy  or  vinous  colour. 

20.  ''  Beryi^  (TarthUh). — The  beryl,  or,  as  the  most  valuable  kind  is  called,  o^  marine,  resembles  the  emerald  in 
colour,  but  is  superior  to  it  in  hardness.  It  is  in  fact  considered  by  some  as  a  species  of  emerald.  Its  ^een  often  passes 
into  a  honey  yellow  and  sky-blue.  It  is  found  in  the  Altaic  chain  of  moimtains  in  Siberia,  and  in  Lmioges  in  France, 
as  well  as  in  Brazil. 

«  Owyjr."— See  Gen.  iu  12. 

'^Jatper"^*  (Yathpheh). — Our  word  jasper  is  plainly  from  in^^sf,  which  comes  from  nStC^  of  the  Hebrew.  Jasper  it 
a  species  of  the  quarts  family,  and  embraces  a  great  many  varieties.  The  brown  Egyptian  variety  was  perhaps  the  one 
selected  for  the  breastplate.  The  brown  is  of  various  shades  disposed  in  concentric  stripes,  alternating  with  black 
stripes.    It  occurs  loose  in  the  sands  of  Egypt,  and  is  cut  into  ornaments. 

30.  ''  Urim  and  Thummim  J* — Much  ingenious  speculation  has  been  brought  to  bear  on  the  subject  of  the  Urim  and 
Thummim,  through  which  the  high-priest  obtained  responses  from  God.  The  questions  on  which  the  discussion  has 
turned  have  been :  Were  the  urim  and  thummim  distinct  from  or  identical  with  the  precious  stones  of  the  breastplate  P 
if  distinct,  what  were  they  ?  and  in  what  manner  were  they  instrumental  in  obtaining  answers  from  God  to  the  qurations 
of  the  high-priest?  The  word  urim  (Q^K)  means  ^lights,"  and  the  word  thmmmim  (O^D)  ^perfections,"  and 
might  be  very  well  applicable  to  the  precious  stones  of  the  breastplate,  if  taken  as  epithets  instead  of  names.  The  most 
judicious  interpreters  are  generally  disposed  to  concur  in  the  statement  of  Josephus,  that  the  urim  and  thummim  wd(e 
identical  with  the  precious  stones.  It  does  indeed  seem  remarkable  that,  had  they  been  something  separate,  they 
should  not  have  been  described  in  this  minute  statement ;  and  we  are  inclined  to  think,  that  a  careful  examination  of 
the  different  texts  will  leave  little  doubt  as  to  their  identity.  In  the  description  of  the  breastplate  in  chap,  xxxix.  8 — 21, 
the  urim  and  thummim  are  not  mentioned,  but  the  precious  stones  are ;  while  in  the  description  in  Levit.  viii.  8,  the 
urim  and  thummim  are  mentioned,  but  not  the  stones,  from  whence  it  is  obvious  to  infer  that  they  were  the  same  things. 
Even  the  text  before  us,  as  compared  with  the  preceding  verse,  can  only  be  well  understood  by  supposing  the  urim  and 
thummim  to  be  the  substance  on  which  the  names  of  the  tribes  were  engraven.  In  the  previous  verse  Aaron  is  directed 
to  wear  the  namei  upon  his  heart  he/ore  the  LORD  continually}  and  in  Uie  present  text  he  is  directed  to  wear  the  urim 
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mid  ihmmum  upw.  kit  heart  befirt  Ike  LORD  emtmualiy.  This  certainly  leemi  a  moie  reaaonable  and  proper  acconnt 
than  that  of  GeseniuH  and  others,  who  imagine  that  the  urim  and  thummim  were  small  oracular  images,  like  the  tera- 
phim,  by  which  revelation  and  truth  were  personified,  and  which  were  placed  in  the  inner  cavity  of  the  breastplate. 
Spencer  and  others,  who  had  previously  entertained  a  similar  view,  fancy  that  the  ornament  was  derived  from  the  Kgyp- 
tians,  whose  chief  priest,  who  was  also  their  supreme  civil  judge,  wore,  suspended  from  a  ^Iden  chain  around  his  necK, 
an  ornament  of  precious  stones  called  ''Truth,^  and  a  cause  was  not  opened  till  the  judge  had  put  on  this  ornament. 
We  do  not  see  much  resemblance  in  this,  except  so  far  as  any  jewelled  ornament  worn  about  the  neck  may  be  said  to 
resemble  another.  The  jewel  worn  by  the  Egyptian  judges  was  wholly  judicial ;  whereas  the  urim  and  thimimim  were 
not  only  judicial  but  oraiculous  and  sacerdotal. 

There  have  been  many  fanciful  conjectures  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  Divine  will  was  manifested  to  the  priest. 
The  most  common  of  these  imaginations  is,  that  the  letters  engraved  on  the  precious  stones  in  the  breastplate  were 
affected  in  an  extraordinary  manner,  so  that  the  dimness  or  lustre,  depression  or  elevation,  of  the  successive  letters  com- 
posing the  answer,  enabled  the  high-priest  to  read  the  response  in,  or  reflected  from,  his  breastplate.  The  more 
received  and  probable  opinion  is,  that  the  urim  and  thummim  mereljr  put  the  high-priest  in  a  condition  to  receive 
responses,  which,  when  he  applied  in  a  proper  manner,  were  given  in  an  audible  voice  from  between  the  cherubim. 
This  seems  supported  by  the  fact  that  this  method  of  obtaining  &ie  Divine  response  is  described  as  "  aaldn^  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Lord.**  Whatever  was  the  precise  medium  through  whi^  the  response  was  conveyed,  the  mode  in  which  the  priest 
acted  is  sufficiently  plain.  When  any  national  emergency  arose  for  which  the  law  had  made  no  provision,  the  high-priest 
arrayed  himself  in  his  breastplate  and  pontifical  vestments,  and  went  into  the  holy  place,  and  standing  close  before  the 
▼ail,  but  not  entering  within  it,  stated  the  question  or  difficulty,  and  received  an  answer.  Several  instances  will  occur  of 
this  manner  of  consulting  the  Lord.  It  is  an  opinion  which  has  at  least  the  tacit  sanction  of  Scripture,  that  the  mode  of 
consulting  the  Lord  by  urim  and  thummim  only  subsisted  imder  the  theocracy,  and  while  the  tabernacle  still 
remained.  Spencer  strongly  urges  that  the  urim  and  thummim  were  essentially  connected  with  the  theocratic  govern- 
ment of  the  Hebrews.  While  the  Lord  was  their  immediate  governor  and  king,  it  was  necessary  that  they  should  be 
enabled  to  consult  him  on  important  matters,  and  obtain  his  directions  on  occasions  of  difficulty.  This  method  was 
also  established  for  the  purpose  of  consulting  Gh>d  in  matters  that  concerned  the  common  interest  of  the  entire  nation. 
On  both  these  grounds  tne  oracle  might  well  cease  when  the  theocracy  terminated  by  the  kingdom  becoming  hereditary 
in  the  person  and  family  of  Solomon  ;  and  still  more,  when  the  division  of  the  nation  into  two  kingdoms  at  his  death 
rendered  the  interests  of  the  nation  no  longer  common.  This  is  but  an  hypothesis:  but  it  is  certain  that  there  are  no 
traces  in  the  Sacred  books  of  consulting  the  Lord  by  urim  and  thummim  from  the  time  of  the  erection  to  the  demolition 
of  Solomon's  Temple ;  and  that  it  did  not  afttrwardt  exist  is  on  all  hands  allowed. 

31.  '<  The  robe  of  the  ephod.^^ — ^This  was  a  long  linen  gown  of  light  blue,  reaching  to  the  middle  of  the  leg,  or,  as  some 
think,  to  the  feet.  It  was  all  of  one  piece,  with  a  hole  at  top  for  the  head  to  pass  through,  which  opening  was  strongly 
hemmed  round,  that  it  might  not  be  rent  We  do  not  know  on  what  authority  this  rebe  is  said  to  be  wooUen,  unless  we 
are  at  liberty  to  infer  as  much  from  the  fact  that  it  is  not,  like  the  rest,  said  to  be  of  linen.  It  seems  to  have  been  without 
sleeves,  there  being  only  holes  in  the  sides  for  the  arms.  On  the  skirt  at  the  bottom  of  the  robe  there  were  figures  of 
pomegranates,  wrought  with  blue,  purple,  and  scarlet  yam.  These  pomegranates,  according  to  Jarchi,  were  hollow,  and 
about  the  size  and  form  of  a  hen's  e^.  If,  however,  they  resembled  hens'  eggs,  they  could  not  be  like  pomegranates, 
which  have  a  very  different  shape.  Our  version  is  no  doubt  right  in  sayine  that  the  bells  were  hung  between  the  pome- 
granates, or  that  there  was  a  bell  and  a  pomegranate  alternately ;  although  some  of  the  Rabbins  have  a  conceit  that  the 
bells  were  inclosed  within  the  pomegranates.  The  number  of  bells  and  pomegranates  is  not  mentioned  in  Scripture  ; 
and  those  who  undertake  to  inform  us  differ  much  among  themselves.  Seventy-two  is  the  number  most  commonly 
mentioned,  but  Clement  of  Alexandria  says  there  were  as  many  as  days  in  the  year.  The  object  of  these  bells  is  not 
very  clear:  the  reason  given  inverse  35 — ^That  his  sound  may  be  heard.... that  he  die  not" — would  seem  to  intimate 
that  the  sound  of  the  bells  was  to  be  considered  to  harbinger  his  approach  to  the  Sacred  Presence ;  which,  without 
such  announcement,  would  be  regarded  as  an  unceremonious  and  disrespectful  intrusion :  the  sound  also  intimated 
that  he  was  clothed  in  his  proper  robes,  to  minister  without  which  was  death  (verse  43).  They  might  serve  also  to 
admonish  the  people  of  the  sacred  offices  in  which  their  priest  was  engaged. 

34,  "  Pomegranate"  {rimmon). — The  Punica  grantxtumy  or  pomegranate-tree,  bears  a  leaf  and  a  flower  which  resemble 
the  myrtle.  It  was  formerly  ranked  among  the  myrtaceous  family.  The  flowers  differ  in  different  varieties,  so  that 
the  writer,  when  at  Macao,  observed  four  several  lands  about  the  wells  and  cultivated  inclosures.  The  fruit  is  larger 
than  the  golden  pippin,  and  filled  with  seeds,  imbedded  in  a  red  pulp,  which  is  the  part  eaten.  The  leaves,  flowers, 
and  fruit  are  remarkable  for  their  beauty ;  hence  the  last  were  selected  as  objects  of  skilful  imitation. 

36— <J8,  "  A/i/rr." — This  mitre  was  a  turban  of  fine  linen  (verse  39),  furnished  in  front  with  a  plate  of  pure  gold,  on 
which  were  inscribed  the  words  rOTXh  ^tflp  (HOLINESS  TO  THE  LORD,  or  HOLY  TO  JEHOVAH),  and 
which  was  attached  to  the  turban  by  a  blue  lace.  The  word  translated  "  plate "  signifies  a  flower,  and  is  rendered 
maXtf,  "  petal,"  in  the  Septuagint,  which  seems  to  show  that  the  plate  was  wrought  with  flowered  work,  or  was  itself 
in  the  form  of  a  flower  or  petal.  In  chap,  xxxix.  6,  this  ornament  is  called  "^tj  (nezrr),  from  a  verb  signifying  "  to  sepa- 
rate," and  hence  denoting  a  crown,  as  a  mark  of  separation  or  distinction.  The  same  word  is  applied  to  the  diadem  of 
kings.  Indeed,  such  turbans  of  fine  linen,  with  an  encircling  or  front  ornament  of  gold  or  precious  stones,  seem  to 
have  been  the  usual  diadems  of  ancient  kings.  Thus  we  read,  in  Justin,  that  Alexander  the  Great  took  his  diadem 
from  his  head  to  bind  up  the  wounds  of  Lysimachus ;  which  shows  clearly  enough  that  it  was  of  linen,  probably  with 
some  distinguishing  ornament  on  the  same  principle  as  this  on  the  turban  of  the  Hebrew  pontiff 

39.  **  The  coat  of  fine  linen,^ — This  was  the  inmost  of  the  sacerdotal  vestments,  and  it  was  a  long  robe  with  sleeves  to 
the  wrists.  This  was  not  peculiar  to  the  high-priest,  but  was  similar, to  that  worn  by  the  other  priests  while  officiating. 
What  became  of  the  timic  of  the  high-priest  we  do  not  know ;  but  that  of  the  common  priests  was  unravelled  when 
old,  and  made  into  wicks  for  the  lamps  burnt  in  the  feast  of  tabernacles. 

^  Girdle  of  needle-work.^"^ — ^This  was  a  piece  of  fine  twined  linen,  embroidered  with  blue,  purple,  and  scarlet,  and 
which  went  around  the  body.  Josephus  says  it  was  embroidered  with  flowers ;  and  also  states  that  it  was  four  fingers 
broad,  and  that,  after  being  wound  twice  around  the  body,  it  was  fastened  in  front,  and  the  ends  allowed  to  hang  down 
to  the  feet,  on  common  occasions ;  but  that,  when  officiating  at  the  altar,  the  priest  threw  them  over  his  left  shoulder. 
Maimonides  says  the  girdle  was  three  fingers  broad,  and  thiity-two  cubits  long ;  being,  as  its  length  necessarily 
implies,  wound  many  times  around  the  body.  As  this  girdle  was  so  narrow,  its  length,  if  this  statement  be  correct,  will 
not  seem  extraordinary  to  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  inordinate  length  of  oriental  girdles,  and  the  number  of 
times  they  are  carried  around  the  body,  TbaM  girdle  was  worn  oter  the  embroidered  coat  by  the  common  priests,  te 
whom  this  formed  the  outer  garment. 
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40. ''  Bonmeit/'— Thin  bonneif,  or  more  properly  turbans,  seem  to  have  been  like  those  of  the  high-priest,  except  that 
they  wanted  the  plate  of  lipoid.  Josephos,  however,  says  that  the  turban  of  the  high-priest  had  a  purple  cover  over  it  ; 
if  S0|  this  must  have  constituted  anotner  distinction  between  his  **  mitre*'  and  the  bonnets  of  his  sons. 

42.  ^  Linen  ireeckei/* — More  properly  ^  drawers.**  The  ancient  Jews,  like  the  modem  Arabs  and  some  other 
orientals,  did  not  generally  wear  drawers  or  trousers.  Maimonides  says  that  the  drawers  worn  by  the  priests  reached 
from  above  the  navel  to  tbie  knee^  and  had  no  opening  before  or  behind,  but  were  drawn  up  around  the  body  by  stringy 
like  a  purse.  This  resembles  the  linen  drawers  worn  by  the  Turks  and  Persians  at  the  present  day,  exce^  that  they 
reach  rather  below  the  knee.  They  are  very  wide  altogether,  and  when  drawn  on  are  fastened  very  tight  around  the 
body  by  means  of  a  string  or  girdle,  which  runs  through  a  hem  in  the  upper  border. 

In  concluding  this  account  of  the  priestly  robes,  it  may  be  useful  to  refjeat  that  the  robes  common  to  all  were — the 
drawers,  the  embroidered  coat,  the  girdle,  and  the  turban ;  but,  besides  this,  the  high-priest  wore  the  ephod,  the  robe 
of  the  ephod  with  its  bells  and  pomegranates,  the  breastplate  over  the  ephod,  the  shoulder-pieces  of  onyx-stone,  and 
the  en^ved  ornament  of  pure  gold  m  front  of  his  turban.  The  Rabbins  seem  to  have  the  sanction  of  the  Scripture 
for  their  opinion,  that  the  robes  were  so  essential  a  part  of  the  priestly  character,  that  without  them  a  priest  had  no  more 
right  than  private  persons,  oreven  foreigners,  to  officiate  at  the  altar.  It  seems  that  the  old  robes  of  the  priests,  as  already 
mentioned  in  the  note  on  verse  39,  were  unravelled,  to  be  burnt  as  wicks  for  the  lamps  at  the  feast  of  tabernacles. 
What  was  done  with  those  of  the  high-priest  is  not  known ;  but  analogy  would  seem  to  render  it  probable  that  they  were 
similarly  used  for  the  lamps  in  the  tabernacle. 
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CHAPTER  XXIX. 


1  The  sacrifice  and  ceremoniee  qf  consecraUng  the 
prie$t9,  38  TTie  continital  burnt  offering,  45 
Gods  promise  to  dwell  among  the  children  qf 
IsraeL 

And  this  is  the  thing  that  thou  shalt  do 
unto  them  to  hallow  them^  to  minister  unto 
me  in  the  priest's  office ;  *Take  one  young 
bullock^  and  two  rams  without  blemish, 

2  And  unleavened  bread,  and  cakes  un- 
leavened tempered  with  oil,  and  wafers  un- 
leavened anointed  with  oil :  o/*wheaten  flour 
shalt  thou  make  them. 

3  And  thou  shalt  put  them  into  one 
basket,  and  bring  them  in  the  basket,  with 
the  bullock  and  tne  two  rams. 

4  And  Aaron  and  his  sons  thou  shalt 
bring  unto  the  door  of  the  tabernacle  of 
the  congregation,  and  shalt  wash  them  with 
^ater. 

5  And  thou  shalt  take  the  garments,  and 
put  upon  Aaron  the  coat,  and  the  robe  of 
the  ephod,  and  the  ephod,  and  the  breast- 
plate, and  gird  him  with  the  curious  girdle 
of  the  ephod  : 

6  And  thou  shalt  put  the  mitre  upon  his 
head,  and  put  the  noly  crown  upon  the 
mitre. 

7  Then  shalt  thou  take  the  anointing 
*oil,  and  pour  it  upon  his  head,  and  anoint 
him. 

8  And  thou  shalt  bring  his  sons,  and  put 
coats  upon  tliem. 

9  And  thou  shalt  gird  them  with  girdles, 
Aaron  and  his  sons,  and  "put  the  bonnets 
on  them:  and  the  priest's  office  shall  be 
theirs  for  a  perpetual  statute:  and  thou 
shalt  ^consecrate'  Aaron  and  his  sons. 

10  And  thou  shalt  cause  a  bullock  to  be 
brought  before  the  tabernacle  of  the  con- 
gregation: and  ^Aaron  and  his  sons  shall 
put  their  hands  upon  the  head  of  the  bul- 
lock. 

1 1  And  thou  shalt  kill  the  bullock  before 
the  Lord,  by  the  door  of  the  tabernacle  of 
the  congregation. 

12  And  thou  shalt  take  of  the  blood  of 
the  buUock,  and  put  it  upon  the  horns  of 
the  altar  with  thy  finger,  and  pour  all  the 
blood  beside  the  bottom  of  the  altar. 

13  And  'thou  shalt  take  all  the  fat  that 
covereth  the  inwards,  and  "the  caul  that  is 
above  the  liver,  and  the  two  kidneys,  and 
the  fat  that  is  upon  them,  and  bum  them 
upon  the  altar. 


14  But  the  flesh  of  the  bullock,  and  his 
skin,  and  his  dung,  shalt  thou  bum  with  fire 
without  the  camp :  it  is  a  sin  ofiering. 

15  ^  Thou  slmlt  also  take  one  ram ;  and 
Aaron  and  his  sons  shall  put  their  hands 
upon  the  head  of  the  ram. 

16  And  thou  shalt  slay  the  ram,  and 
thou  shalt  take  his  blood,  and  sprinkle  it 
round  about  upon  the  altar. 

17  And  thou  shalt  cut  the  ram  in  pieces, 
and  wash  the  inwards  of  him,  and  his  lers, 
and  put  them  unto  his  pieces,  and  *unto  ms 
head. 

18  And  thou  shalt  bum  the  whole  ram 
upon  the  altar :  it  is  a  burnt  ofiering  unto 
the  Lord  :  it  is  a  sweet  savour,  an  offering 
made  by  fire  unto  the  Lord. 

19  ^  And  thou  shalt  take  the  other  ram ; 
and  Aaron  and  his  sons  shall  put  their  hands 
upon  the  head  of  the  ram. 

20  Then  shalt  thou  kill  the  ram,  and  take 
of  his  blood,  and  put  it  upon  the  tip  of  the 
right  ear  of  Aaron,  and  upon  the  tip  of  the 
right  ear  of  his  sons,  ana  upon  the  thumb 
of  their  right  hand,  and  upon  the  great  toe 
of  their  right  foot,  and  sprinkle  the  blood 
upon  the  altar  round  about. 

21  And  thou  shalt  take  of  the  blood  that 
is  upon  the  altar,  and  of  the  anointing  oil, 
and  sprinkle  it  upon  Aaron,  and  upon  his 
garments,  and  upon  his  sons,  and  upon  the 
garments  of  his  sons  with  him :  and  ne  shall 
be  hallowed,  and  his  garments,  and  his  sons, 
and  his  sons'  garments  with  him 

22  Also  thou  shalt  take  of  the  ram  the 
fat  and  the  rump,  and  the  fat  that  covereth 
the  inwards,  and  the  caul  above  the  hver, 
and  the  two  kidneys,  and  the  fat  that  is 
upon  them,  and  the  right  shoulder;  for  it 
is  a  ram  of  consecration : 

23  And  one  loaf  of  bread,  and  one  cake  of 
oiled  bread,  and  one  wafer  out  of  the  basket 
of  the  unleavened  bread  that  is  before  the 
Lord: 

24  And  thou  shalt  put  all  in  the  hands 
of  Aaron,  and  in  the  hands  of  his  sons ;  and 
shalt  *Vave  them /or  a  wave  ofiering  before 
the  Lord. 

25  And  thou  shalt  receive  them  of  their 
hands,  and  bum  them  upon  the  altar  for  a 
burnt  ofiering,  for  a  sweet  savour  before 
the  Lord  :  it  is  an  ofiering  made  by  fire 
unto  the  Lord. 

26  And  thou  shalt  take  the  breast  of  the 
ram  of  Aaron's  consecration,  and  wave  it  for 
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a  wave  offering  before  the  Lord:  and  it 
shall  be  thy  part 

27  And  thou  shalt  sanctify  the  breast  of 
the  wave  offering,  and  the  shoulder  of  the 
heave  offering,  which  is  waved,  and  which 
is  heaved  up,  of  the  ram  of  the  consecration, 
even  of  that  which  is  for  Aaron,  and  of  that 
which  is  for  his  sons : 

28  And  it  shall  be  Aaron's  and  his  sons' 
by  a  statute  for  ever  from  the  children  of 
Israel :  for  it  is  an  heave  offering :  and  it 
shall  be  an  heave  offering  fit>m  the  children 
of  Israel  of  the  sacrifice  of  their  peace  offer- 
ings, even  their  heave  offering  unto  the 
Lord 

29  ^  And  the  holy  garments  of  Aaron 
shall  be  his  sons'  after  him,  to  be  anointed 
therein,  and  to  be  consecrated  in  them. 

30  And  "that  son  that  is  priest  in  his 
stead  shall  put  them  on  seven  days,  when 
he  Cometh  into  the  tabernacle  of  the  con- 
gregation Uy  minister  in  the  holy  place 

31  ^  And  thou  shalt  take  the  ram  of  the 
consecration,  and  seethe  his  flesh  in  the 
holy  place. 

32  And  Aaron  and  his  sons  shall  eat  the 
flesh  of  the  ram,  and  the  *'bread  that  is  in 
the  basket,  by  the  door  of  the  tabernacle  of 
the  congregation. 

33  A^d  they  shall  eat  those  things  where- 
with the  atonement  was  made,  to  consecrate 
and  to  sanctify  them :  but  a  stranger  shall 
not  eat  thereof,  because  they  are  holy. 

34  And  if  ought  of  the  flesh  of  the  conse- 
crations, or  of  Uie  bread,  remain  unto  the 
morning,  then  thou  shalt  bum  the  remain- 
der with  fire  :  it  shall  not  be  eaten,  because 
it  is  holy. 

35  And  thus  shalt  thou  do  unto  Aaron, 
and  to  his  sons,  according  to  all  things 
which  I  have  commanded  thee :  seven  days 
shalt  thou  consecrate  them. 

36  And  thou  shalt  offer  every  day  a  bul- 


lock for  a  sin  offenng  for  atonement :  and 
thou  shalt  cleanse  the  altar,  when  thou  hast 
made  an  atonement  for  it,  and  thou  shalt 
anoint  it,  to  sanctify  it 

37  Seven  days  thou  shalt  make  an  atone- 
ment for  the  altar,  and  sanctify  it ;  and  it 
shall  be  an  altar  most  holy:  whatsoever 
toucheth  the  altar  shall  be  holy. 

38  ^  Now  this  is  that  which  thou  shalt 
offer  upon  the  altar ;  *Hwo  lambs  of  the  first 
year  day  by  day  continually. 

39  Trtie  one  lamb  thou  shalt  offer  in  the 
morning;  and  the  other  lamb  thou  shalt 
offer  at  even : 

40  And  with  the  one  lamb  a  tenth  deal 
of  flour  mingled  with  the  fourth  part  of  an 
hin  of  beaten  oil;  and  the  fourth  part  of  an 
hin  of  wine  ybr  a  drink  offering. 

41  And  the  other  lamb  thou  shalt  offer 
at  even,  and  shalt  do  thereto  according  to 
the  meat  offering  of  the  morning,  and  ac- 
cording to  the  drink  offering  thereof,  for  a 
sweet  savour,  an  offering  made  by  fire  unto 
the  Lord. 

42  This  shall  be  a  continual  burnt  offer- 
ing throughout  your  generations  at  the  door 
of  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation  before 
the  Lord  :  where  I  will  meet  you,  to  speak 
there  unto  thee. 

43  And  there  I  will  meet  with  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel,  and  ^Hhe  tabernacle  shall  be 
sanctified  by  my  glory. 

44  And  I  will  sanctify  the  tabernacle  of 
the  congregation,  and  the  altar :  I  will  sanc- 
tify also  both  Aaron  and  his  sons,  to  mini- 
ster to  me  in  the  priest's  office. 

45  ^  And  "I  Moll  dwell  among  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel,  and  will  be  their  6od. 

46  And  they  shall  know  that  I  am  the 
Lord  their  God,  that  brought  them 
forth  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  that  I 
may  dwell  among  them:  I  am  the  Lord 
their  God. 


"Heb.A0o/Mi«OM.        »Levit.8.3L    M«ltb.lS.4.        is  Nam.  S8. 3.        UQr,  Israel.        !«  Levit.  M.  1S«   9  Cor.  6. 16. 

Verse  13.  **  The  fat  that  eovereth  the  inwards,  and  the  caul  that  is  above  the  /rtw."— «  The  fat  that  covereth  the  inwards  " 
it  the  fat  thin  membrane  extended  over  the  intestines,  and  attached  to  the  concave  part  of  the  liver,  called  the  omenium 
or  caul.  And  by  "  the  caul  above  the  liver  ^  is  commonly  understood,  after  the  Septuagint,  the  ^eat  lobe  of  the  liver 
\mt{jw  tobus hepatit),  which,  although  part  of  the  liver  itself,  may  very  properly  be  rendered  *'the  lobe  over"  or  **  by  the 
liver.'*  As  to  the  caul,  it  was  a  common  offering  in  the  sacrifices  oi  the  ancient  heathen ;  and  Strabo  remarks,  that 
the  Persians,  in  their  sacrifices,  offered  nothing  else  upon  the  altar.  Calmet,  who  gives  these  instances  in  his  *  Com- 
mentaire  Littoral,'  cites  Athenseus  in  evidence  that  the  ancients  ate  the  liver  covered  with,  or  enfolded  in,  the  caul ; 
and  he  thinks  it  probable  that  the  Uver  of  the  victim  was,  in  the  same  manner,  wrapped  up  in  the  caul  before  it  was 
laid  upon  the  altar ;  and  that  this  is  what  Moses  means  by  the  '*  caul  abovs*'  or  upon  the  liver. 
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1  The  altar  of  incente.  1 1  The  ransom  of  souh, 
1 7  The  brasen  lover,  23  The  holy  anointing  oiL 
34  The  composition  qf  the  perjwne. 


thou  shalt  make  an  altar  to  bum  in- 
upon:    of  shittim  wood    shalt  thou 


And 
cense 
make  it. 

2  A  cubit  shall  be  the  length  thereof,  and 
a  cubit  the  breadth  thereof;  foursquare 
shall  it  be :  and  two  cubits  shall  be  the 
height  thereof:  the  horns  thereof  shall  be 
of  the  same. 

3  And  thou  shalt  overlay  it  with  pure 
gold,  the  Hop  thereof,  and  the  "sides  thereof 
round  about,  and  the  horns  thereof;  and 
thou  shalt  make  unto  it  a  crown  of  gold 
round  about 

4  And  two  golden  rings  shalt  thou  make 
to  it  under  the  crown  of  it,  by  the  two  'cor- 
ners thereof,  upon  the  two  sides  of  it  shalt 
thou  make  it ;  and  they  shall  be  for  places 
for  the  staves  to  bear  it  withal. 

5  And  thou  shalt  make  the  staves  of  shit- 
tim  wood,  and  overlay  them  with  gold. 

6  And  thou  shalt  put  it  before  the  vail 
that  is  by  the  ark  of  the  testimony,  before 
the  mercy  seat  that  is  over  the  testimony, 
where  I  will  meet  with  thee. 

7  And  Aaron  shall  bum  thereon  *8weet 
incense  every  morning:  when  he  dresseth 
the  lamps,  he  shall  burn  incense  upon  it. 

8  And  when  Aaron  *lighteth'  tne  lamps 
'at  even,  he  shall  bum  incense  upon  it,  a 
perpetual  incense  before  t|ie  Lord  through- 
out your  generations. 

9  Ye  snail  oflfer  no  strange  incense  there- 
on, nor  burnt  sacrifice,  nor  meat  offering; 
neither  shall  ye  pour  drink  oflkring  thereon. 

10  And  Aaron  shall  make  an  ^nement 
upon  the  horns  of  it  once  in  a  year  with  the 
blood  of  the  sin  offering  of  atonements: 
once  in  the  year  shall  he  make  atonement 
upon  it  throughout  your  generations :  it  is 
most  holy  unto  the  Lord. 

11  1[And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses, 
saying, 

12  "When  thou  takest  the  sum  of  thp 
children  of  Israel  after  Hheir  number,  then 
shall  they  give  every  man  a  ransom  for  his 
soul  unto  the  Lord,  when  thou  numberest 
them ;  that  there  be  no  plague  among  them, 
when  thmi  numberest  them. 

13  This  they  shall  give,  every  one  that 
passeth  among  them  tnat  are   numbered. 


half  a  shekel  after  the  shekel  of  the  sanc- 
tuary :  (^*a  shekel  is  twenty  gerahs :)  an  half 
shekel  shaU  be  the  oflFering  of  the  Lord. 

14  Every  one  that  passeth  among  them 
that  are  numbered,  from  twenty  years  old 
and  above,  shall  give  an  offering  unto  the 
Lord. 

15  The  rich  shall  not  "give  more,  and 
the  poor  shall  not  ^'give  less  than  half  a 
shekel,  when  they  give  an  offering  unto  the 
Lord,  to  make  an  atonement  for  your  souls. 

16  And  thou  shalt  take  the  atonement 
money  of  the  children  of  Israel,  and  shalt 
appoint  it  for  the  service  of  the  tabernacle 
of  the  congregation ;  that  it  may  be  a  me- 
morial unto  the  children  of  Israel  before  the 
Lord,  to  make  an  atonement  for  your  souls. 

17  %  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses, 
saying, 

18  Thou  shalt  also  make  a  laver  o^  brass, 
and  his  foot  also  of  brass,  to  wash  withal  : 
and  thou  shalt  put  it  between  the  tabernacle 
of  the  congregation  and  the  altar,  and  thou 
shalt  put  water  therein. 

19  For  Aaron  and  his  sons  shall  wash 
their  hands  and  their  feet  thereat : 

20  When  they  go  into  the  tabernacle  of 
the  congregation,  they  shall  wash  with 
water,  that  tney  die  not ;  or  when  they  come 
near  to  the  altar  to  minister,  to  bum  offer- 
ing made  by  fire  unto  the  Lord  : 

21  So  they  shall  wash  their  hands  and 
their  feet,  that  they  die  not :  and  it  shall  be 
a  statute  for  ever  to  them,  even  to  him  and 
to  his  seed  throughout  their  generations. 

22  %  Moreover  the  Lord  spake  unto 
Moses,  saying, 

23  Take  thou  also  unto  thee  principal 
spices,  of  pure  myrrh  five  hundred  shekels, 
and  of  sweet  cinnamon  half  so  much,  even 
two  hundred  and  fifty  shekels,  and  of  sweet 
calamus  two  hundrea  and  fifty  shekels, 

24  And  of  cassia  five  hundred  shekels, 
after  the  shekel  of  the  sanctuary,  and  of  oil 
olive  an  "hin : 

25  And  thou  shalt  make  it  an  oil  of  holy 
ointment,  an  ointment  compound  after  the 
art  of  the  **apothecary :  it  shall  be  an  holy 
anointing  oil. 

26  And  thou  shalt  anoint  the  tabernacle 
of  the  con^egation  therewith,  and  the  ark 
of  the  testimony. 

27  And  the  table  and  all  his  vessels,  and 
the  candlestick  and  his  vessels,  and  the  altar 
of  incense. 
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28  And  the  tiin  of  bami  ettaing  with 
an  his  resfels,  and  the  laver  and  hk  foot. 

29  And  thou  shalt  fanctify  them,  that 
thej  may  be  moat  holy :  whatsoerer  toocbeth 
them  aludl  be  holv- 

30  And  thoo  snalt  anoint  Aaron  and  Ua 
9€fOM,  and  consecrate  them,  that  they  may 
minkter  unto  me  in  the  priest*a  otSee. 

31  And  thou  shalt  speak  onto  the  chil- 
dren of  IflaeL  saying,  Tnis  shall  be  an  holy 
anointing  oil  nnto  me  throoghout  your  ge- 
nerations. 

32  Upon  man's  flesh  shall  it  not  be 
poured,  neither  shall  ye  make  any  other  like 
it,  after  the  composition  of  it:  it  t#  holy, 
tmd  it  shall  be  holy  unto  you« 

33  Whosoever  compoundeth  any  like  it, 
or  whosoever  putteth  any  of  it  upon  a 
stranger,  shall  even  be  cut  off  from  his 
peopl 
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34  f  And  die  Lord  said  unto  Moaes* 
Take  unto  thee  sweet  spices,  stacte,  and 
onycha,  and  galbanum;  these  sweet  spices 
with  jmre  frankincense :  of  each  shall  there 
be  a  uke  weight : 

35  And  thou  shalt  make  it  a  perfume,  a 
confection  after  the  art  of  the  apothecary, 
^Hempered  together,  pure  and  hokj : 

36  And  thou  shalt  beat  some  of  it  very 
small,  and  put  of  it  before  the  testimony  in 
the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation,  wh^  I 
will  meet  with  thee:  it  shul  be  unto  yon 
most  holy. 

37  And  as  for  the  perfume  which  thou 
shalt  make,  ye  shall  not  make  to  yourselves 
according  to  the  composition  thereof:  it 
shall  be  unto  thee  holy  for  the  Lord. 

38  Whosoever  shall  make  like  unto  that, 
to  smell  thereto,  shall  even  be  cut  off  from 
his  people. 


UH«b.«alMi 


*r*^ 


PuoBABLi  Form  ov  thi  Altar  op  Inciksi* 

VeiM  1.  '*An  aHar  io  ^m  meetue  tz/Mft."— Thit  altar  of  shittim  wood  covered  with  pure  gold,  whence  it  is  some- 
tiniM  dlftinsuUhed  at  ''the  golden  altar,**  wai  verv  tmall,  beinff  little  more  than  half  a  yard  square,  but  it  was  higher 
in  proportion  than  the  other  altars,  being  twice  as  high  as  broad.  Like  the  altar  of  burnt  oflferings  it  had  <<  horns," 
witn  an  ornamental  rim  {**  crown"),  like  the  ark  and  table  of  shew-bread ;  it  had  also  rings  with  staves  by  which  it  mi^ht 
be  carried  fhmi  place  to  place.  The  word  rendered  "  top**  in  verse  2,  has  been  variously  understood :  the  Septuagint 
and  Vulgate  make  it  "a  grate/  others  suppose  it  was  a  vessel  containing  the  fire  upon  the  altar;  but  as  the  word 
(30i  W)  meAns  in  other  places  the  flat  roof  of  a  house,  we  have  little  doubt  that  it  here  means  merely  the  upper  surface 
of  the  altar  itself ;  and  this  reading  best  agrees  with  the  context,  the  intention  of  which  is  to  descnbe  the  whole  altar 
as  overlaid  with  gold.  In  verse  6,  it  is  directed  that  the  altar  should  be  placed  ^  before  the  vail,"  that  u,  the  vail 
•eparatinflrthe  mott  holy  ftom  the  holy  place.    The  Rabbins  understand  that  the  table  of  shew-bread  stood  at  the 
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distance  of  two  cubits  and  a  half  fiom  the  north  wall  of  the  holy  place,  and  the  candlestick  opposite  to  it  at  an  equal 
distance  from  the  south  wall,  the  altar  of  incense  being  in  the  middle  between  them.  Josephus  seems  to  concur ; 
and  from  comparing  these  statements  with  the  text,  we  consider  that  it  stood  equidistant  from  the  fable  and  candle- 
stick, but  nearer  to  the  vail  than  either.  It  would  seem  from  verses  7  and  8,  as  if  only  the  high-priest  were  allowed 
to  olfer  incense  on  this  altar ;  but  this  is  not  the  only  instance  in  which  the  functions  allotted  to  Aaron  imply  those  of 
the  inferior  priests.  The  high-priest  certainly^  did  perform  this  service  on  great  occasions ;  but  it  was  ordinarily 
executed  dunng  his  week  by  the  priest  in  waiting  and  appointed  to  the  office  by  lot.  Every  morning  and  evening 
he  filled  his  censer  with  fire  from  tne  brasen  altar,  and  introducing  the  incense,  the  composition  of  which  is  particularly 
described  at  the  end  of  the  chapter,  went  into  the  holy  place  and  set  the  censer  upon  the  altar. 

7.  "  Bum  ikerean  noett  mcente,* — There  is  nothing  more  ancient  on  the  subject  of  incense  and  perfume  than  what 
this  chapter  contains.  Of  incense  there  is  no  mention  in  the  offerings  and  sacrifices  of  the  patriarchs ;  and  it  is 
equally  true  that  in  the  early  history  of  most  religions  we  find  no  mention  of  incense.  Theophrastus  says,  that 
anciently  men  offered  no  incense  or  odours  to  the  gods,  but  only  herbs,  which  they  plucked  and  presented  upon  the 
altar  as  an  offering  taken  from  the  earth.  Ovid  also,  speaking  of  the  times  of  Janus,  describes  the  sacrifices  as  being 
then  without  incense  and  without  blood.  This  is  all  however  with  a  reference  to  east^n  Europe ;  and  aromatic  offerings 
were  known  to  the  Arabians,  Egyptians,  and  Hebrews  long  before  those  times  which  were  ancient  to  the  Greeks  and 
Komans.  These  have  always  thought  themselves  bound  to  offer  to  Gk>d  part  of  that  which  was  most  precious  among 
themselves,  and  hence  incense  was  probably  offered  almost  as  soon  as  known.  As  Arabia  was  famous  ^r  its  aromatics, 
which  Egypt  never  produced,  there  is  nothing  improbable  in  the  idea  of  Galmet,  who,  in  his  comment  on  this  chapter, 
thinks  that  the  custom  of  offering  perfumes  on  the  altar  commenced  in  Arabia.  The  Israelites  were  at  this  time  in 
that  country,  and  it  is  not  impossible  that  the  Arabians  themselves  may  have  taken  the  idea  from  the  Hebrews,  of 
whose  customs  they  must  have  obtained  some  knowledge.  Offerings  of  incense  were,  however,  very  anciently  in  use  among 
the  ^yptians ;  but  there  is  nothing  to  show  whether  the  custom  was  in  use  among  them  at  the  period  before  us.  Wo 
shoula  rather  think  that  it  was,  for  the  ''  art  of  the  perfumer,"  according  to  which  the  incense  was  to  be  compounded, 
is  not  an  art  which  any  of  the  Israelites  could  have  Known,  unless  they  had  learnt  it  in  Egypt  Plutarch  says  that 
the  Egyptians  offered  incense  to  the  sun — resin  in  the  morning,  myrrh  at  noon,  and  about  sunset  an  aromatic  compound 
which  they  called  kypu    This  statement  is  corroborated  by  the  incense  aUors  which  appear  in  Egyptian  paintings. 


Supposed  Form  of  tub  Lavbr. 


18.  «  ^  laver  o/^roM.**— No  particuUrs  are  given  as  to  the  form  of  this  utensiL  De  Dieu  believes  that  it  was  round, 
because  the  analogous  Arabic  word  is  used  to  denote  vessels  of  that  form.  The  word  rendered  "  foot  "*  has  perplexed 
the  commentators ;  some,  regarding  the  direction,  that  the  foot  should  be  of  brass  as  well  as  the  basm,  as  superfluous  if 
^m     «j.    AM  « L "- Ai-T A_ J  A'.^k'.^^L  r-.—  *u-»  u..:«  4..a..<iiB*A  «hA  wamI  hw  «  cover ,    but  wo 
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the  ^foot"  does  not  mean  something  separate  and  distinct  from  the  basin,  translate  the  word  by  < 
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capnot  assent  to  this.  Our  impienion  is,  that  tha  laver,  whatever  weie  its  shape,  stood  upon  another  hasin,  more  wide 
and  Khallow,  as  a  cup  on  a  saucer;  and  that  the  latter  received^  from  cocks  or  spouts  in  the  upper  basin,  the  water 
which  was  alloweil  to  escape  when  the  priests  washed  themselves  with  the  water  which  fell  from  the  upper  basin.  If 
by  the  under  basin  we  understand  the  ''foot" of  the  text,  the  sense  is  dear.  The  text  does  not  say  that  the  priests 
were  to  wash  themselves  m  the  bastn,  but  at  it.  In  it  they  could  not  well  wash  their  hands  and  feet  if  the  laver 
was  of  any  height.  The  Rabbins  say  the  laver  had  several  cocks,  or  **  nipples,''  as  they  call  them,  from  which  the 
water  was  let  out  as  wanted.  There  were  several  such  spouts,  but  the  number  is  difierently  stated.  IIow  the  priests 
washed  their  hands  and  feet  at  the  laver  seems  imcertain.  That  they  did  not  wash  in  either  the  laver  or  its  base 
seems  clear,  becaiise  then  the  water  in  which  they  washed  would  have  been  rendered  impure  by  those  who  washed 
before  or  with  them ;  and  as  we  know  that  Orientals  do  not  like  to  wash  in  a  basin,  after  our  manner,  in  which  the 
water  with  which  we  commence  washing  is  clearer  than  that  with  which  we  finish,  but  at  a  falling  stream,  where 
each  successive  affusion  is  of  clean  water,  we  incline  to  think  that  the  priests  either  washed  themselves  with  the  stream 
ae  it  fell  from  the  spouts  into  the  base,  or  else*  received  in  proper  vessels  so  much  water  as  they  needed  for  the  occasion. 
The  Orientals,  in  their  washings  malre  use  of  a  vessel  with  a  long  spout,  and  wash  at  the  stream  which  issues  from 
thence,  the  waste  water  being  received  in  a  basin  which  is  placed  underneath.  This  seems  to  us  to  illustrate  the  idea 
of  the  laver  with  its  base,  as  well  as  the  ablutions  of  the  priests.  The  laver  had  thus  its  upper  basin,  from  which  the 
stream  fell,  and  the  under  basin  for  receiving  the  waste  water ;  or  it  is  quite  compatible  with  the  same  idea  and  practice 
to  suppose  that,  to  prevent  too  great  an  expenditure  of  water,  they  received  a  quantity  in  separate  vessels,  using  it  as 
described,  and  the  oaise  receiving  the  water  which  in  washing  fell  from  their  hands  and  feet  This  explanation, 
although  it  seems  to  us  probable,  is,  necessarily,  little  more  than  conjectural.  Our  cut  exhibits  another  view  more  in 
conformity  with  the  usual  interpretations. 

The  Jewish  commentators  say  that  any  kind  of  water  might  be  used  for  the  laver ;  but  that  the  water  was  to  be 
changed  every  day.  They  also  state  that  ablution  before  entering  the  tabernacle  was  in  no  case  dispensed  with.  A 
man  might  be  perfectly  clean,  might  be  quite  free  from  any  ceremonial  impuritv,  and  mi^ht  even  have  washed  his 
hands  and  feet  before  he  left  home,  but  still  he  could  by  no  means  enter  the  tabernacle  without  previous  ablution  at 
ffae  laver. 

23.  «  JfyrrA."— (See  Gen.  xliii,  11.) 

**  Cinnamon "  (kinman), — The  bark  of  the  Laurtis  cinnamomum  is  well  known  among  the  articles  of  spicery.  This 
species  of  laurel,  or  sweet  bay,  is  a  native  of  various  parts  of  India,  but  especially  of  Ceylon,  the  ancient  Taprobane. 
The  leaves  when  young  are  red  at  the  top.  The  fruit  is  about  the  sise  of  a  damson,  and  when  ripe  is  of  a  black  colour. 
The  shrub  varies  from  two  to  ten  feet  in  height,  and  is  spread  into  numerous  branches.  The  bark,  after  being  peeled 
off,  requires  no  preparation  save  a  short  exposure  to  the  sun  to  dry  it 

The  word  **  cinnamon"  in  this  place  is  ox  great  interest  and  importance.  It  forms  a  most  remarkable  illustration  of  the 
great  value  which  a  single  word  sometimes  bears  as  a  clue  in  guiding  our  conclusions  to  results  which  otherwise  might 
not  be  obtained,  or  not  obtained  with  so  much  certainty  and  precision.  Cinnamon,  as  we  have  just  seen,  is  a  native  of 
Ceylon  and  India ;  and  the  knowledge  of  this  cannot  fail  to  suggest  the  question,  how  this  product  of  the  far  East 
foimd  its  way,  thus  early,  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Mediterranean.  This  and  the  other  aromatics  are  here  men- 
tioned as  precious  and  appropriate  to  religious  uses,  and  yet  the  manner  in  which  they  are  spoken  of  implies  that  they 
were  neither  very  rare  nor  difficult  to  obtain.  We  are  therefore  perfectly  warranted  to  assume,  as  a  principle,  that 
there  existed  a  commercial  intercourse  with  Ceylon  or  continental  India,  even  at  this  early  period.  Then,  by  the  agency 
ofwhat  people  was  this  intercourse  carried  on  r  After  reading  the  note  on  Egyptian  trade  fCien.  xxxvii.),  no  one  will 
suppose  it  was  by  the  means  of  the  E^^tians,  who  in  other  respects  were  favourably  situ^ea  for  being  the  agents  of 
that  intercourse.  Nor  is  the  probabihty  greater  that  this  trade  was  conducted  by  tne  Persians,  of  whose  condition  at 
this  period  we  know  nothing  certain,  except  that  they  were  never  a  commercial  people,  and  that  they  abhorred  the  sea 
qiute  as  much  as  did  the  Egyptians.  The  same  remark,  being  applicable  to  the  Indians  themselves,  precludes  the  sup- 
position that  they  exported  their  own  commodities  to  the  shores  of  the  Persian  or  Arabian  ffulfs.  If  therefore  it  were 
ouly  from  the  want  of  any  other  imaginable  agency,  we  should  have  some  right  to  think  that  the  Arabians  have  a 
probable  claim  to  the  honour  of  having  opened  the  commerce  with  India.  But  we  are  not  left  to  bare  conjectures  on 
the  subject :  we  have  a  mass  of  very  interesting  evidence  of  various  kinds  to  show  thai  it  was  to  the  Arabians  that, 
through  a  long  series  of  ages.  Western  Asia,  i^pt,  Greece,  and  Rome,  were  intermediately  indebted  for  the  spices  and 
other  products  of  India,  which  were  in  ancient  times  as  much  sought  after  as  at  present  although  the  source  whence 
they  were  derived  was  scarcely  known.  Cinnamon  in  particular  waa  much  valued^  and  was  the  first  spice  sought 
after  or  procured  in  all  Oriental  voyages,  whether  ancient  or  modern.  The  Romans  seemed  to  have  obtained  it  in 
large  quantities,  and  to  have  held  it  in  the  highest  Mimm  (  and  being  known  in  times  so  very  early  as  those  to  which 
the  statement  in  qui  text  tehn,  we  may  conclude  that  the  Egyptians,  who  were  great  consumers  of  aromatics,  required 
also  a  large  supply^  It  i«  therchMW  useful  to  know  from  what  source  the  ancients  profisssed  to  have  derived  this  product. 
All  the  statements  which  they  have  left  on  the  subject  declare  that  cinnamon,  with'  ott^r  aromatics  furnished  by  the 
Arabians,  were  indeed  thou^t  to  be  Arabian  product^  That  they  thought  the  commercial  cinnamon  the  produce  of 
Arabia  is  a  circumstance  which  does  not  at  all  weil»9i  hul  rather  strengthens,  the  conclusions  we  have  already  stated, 
as  it  shows  the  certainty  that  the  Arabians  were  tbfi  a^ontf  of  the  tupply,  and  that  the  parties  who  received  it  having 
no  knowledge,  or  only  the  faintest  notions,  of  India,  confounded  its  products,  as  supplied  oy  the  Arabians,  with  the  in- 
digenous products  of  Arabia,  which  were  also  objects  of  commerce.  That  they  did  uiif,  we  Imow  from  the  fact  of  their 
attributing  to  that  country  products  which,  still  more  certainly  than  cinnamon,  are  not  and  never  were  produced  there ; 
but  which  the  Arabians  must  have  brought  westward  from  India  and  conveyed  to  the  various  and  successive  enirep6ti 
of  Oriental  commerce.  The  value  of  the  text  before  us  consists  not  in  proving  that  the  early  trade  with  India  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  Arabians,  which  no  one  disputes,  but  that  it  was  so  in  periods  long  anterior  to  any  of  which  profane  history 
makes  mention.  The  earliest  notices  of  the  trade,  direct  or  indirect,  describe  it  as  being  conducted  by  the  Arabians ;  and 
finding  here  that  one  of  the  products  of  that  trade  was  extant  in  the  west  at  the  early  period  before  us,  we  have  a  right 
to  infer  that  the  commerce  existed  even  then.  It  would  even  be  no  improbable  supposition  that  the  products  of  India 
might  be  found  among  the  spices  which  the  Arabians,  to  whom  Joseph  was  sold  by  his  brethren,  were  conveying  to  Egypt, 
That  instance  at  least  proves  that  a  spice  trade  was  even  then  in  the  hands  of  the  Arabians ;  and  although  it  must  be 
allowed  that  Arabia  itself  produced  aromatics  which  were  desirable  objects  of  trade,  it  has  always  seemed  to  us  doubtful 
whether  they  ever  would  have  become  such  but  in  connexion  with  the  profitable  traffic  in  Indian  spices,  the  value  of 
which  perhaps  first  induced  the  Arabians  to  attend  to  the  culture  of  their  own  aromatics,which  they  were  enabled  to  dis- 
pose of  advantageously  through  the  agencies  by  which  they  sent  the  products  of  India  to  the  west  We  apprehend,  that 
although  we  are  now  able  to  identify  as  Oriental  products  many  articles  which  Arabia  t/«e^waf  formeriy  celebrated  for 
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prodacing,  we  still  allotr  the  exelntive  reference  of  the  ancients  to  Arabia  as  the  spice-growing  country,  to  have  more 
than  due  weight  on  our  minds  in  estimating  the  separate  value  of  properly  Arabian  products.  We  withdraw,  one  after 
another,  the  more  important  of  the  products  which  anciently  gave  fame  to  Arabia,  and  which  were  the  ^reat  objects  of 
its  trade ;  and  do  not  then  sufficiently  advert  to  the  greatly  diminished  importance  of  the  native  Arabian  trade  after 
such  deductions.  We  might  use  this  as  an  argument  to  show  that  if  the  Arabians  had,  at  a  very  early  period,  a 
valuable  trade  in  spices,  they  must  at  the  same  time  have  had  a  commercial  intercourse  with  India. 

The  Arabians  by  whom  tms  trade  was  carried  on  were  certainly  not  the  Bedouin  Arabs,  whose  habits  are  wholly 
averse  to  commerce,  but  those  of  more  settled  character  inhabiting  the  coast :  perhaps  we  should  say,  in  the  early  periods, 
the  aboriginal  Arabs  of  Kahtan  as  distinguished  from  the  sons  of  Ishmael.  The  mode  of  their  intercourse  with  India 
must  have  been  either  by  land  caravans  through  Persia  and  Karamania,  or  bv  water,  across  the  Indian  Ocean — ^which 
method  was  prior  to  the  other  we  do  not  know,  or  whether  both  methods  did  not  co-exist  The  Arabian  caravan  in 
Genesis  would  seem  to  indicate  a  land-journey  from  Persia,  for  if  the  goods  came  by  sea  from  India,  they  would  no 
doubt  have  been  taken  to  Egypt  by  the  way  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  Qilead  and  Dothan  were  so  much  out  of  their  way  in 
a  land-journey  to  EgjTPt  if  they  had  come  from  Arabia,  that  we  seem  obli^d  to  consider  them  as  coming  from  the  east. 
It  is  however  certain  that  the  Arabians  had  an  early  traffic  by  sea.  Dr.  Vincent  observes — **  That  the  Arabians  were  the 
first  navigators  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  the  first  carriers  of  Indian  produce,  is  evident  from  all  histoiy,  as  far  as  history 
goes  back ;  and  antecedent  to  history,  from  analogy,  from  necessity,  and  from  local  situation." — '<  The  Arabians  have 
a  sea-coast  round  three  sides  of  their  vast  peninsula ;  they  had  no  prejudice  against  navigation,  either  from  habits  or 
religion.  There  is  no  history  which  treats  of  them,  whicn  does  not  notice  them  as  pirates  or  merchants  by  sea,  as 
robbers  or  traders  by  land.  We  can  scarcely  touch  upon  them  accidentally  in  an  author,  without  finding  that  they 
were  the  carriers  of  the  Indian  Ocean.  Sabea,  Hadramaut,  and  Oman  were  the  residence  of  navigators  m  all  ages, 
from  the  time  that  histoiy  begins  to  speak  of  them ;  and  there  is  reason  to  imagine  that  they  were  equally  so,  belbre 
the  historians  acquired  a  knowledge  of  them,  as  they  have  since  continued  down  to  the  present  age."  There  are 
indeed  facts  in  the  early  inferential  histoiy  of  the  intercourse  with  India,  which  render  it  certain  that  the  Arabians  had 
crossed  the  Gulf  of  Persia,  and,  doubtless  with  the  aid  of  the  monsoons,  reached  the  coasts  of  India,  long  before  these 
regions  were  known  even  by  name  to  the  nations  of  the  west.  The  advantageous  monopoly  of  th€  trade  with  India 
was  enjoyed  much  longer  by  the  Arabs  than  it  has  been  by  any  other  nation,  and  to  this  source  we  may  no  doubt 
chiefly  attribute  the  glowing  descriptions  which  the  ancient  writers  give  of  the  wealth  and  prosperity  of  Arabia  Felix. 
The  ancient  capitals  of  Egypt,  first  Thebes  and  then  Memphis,  owed  much  of  their  wealth  and  splendour  to  the  pait 
which  the  Egyptians  had  in  the  benefits  of  this  commerce.  They  received  there  the  products  of  India  and  Arabia, 
and,  conve3ringihem  down  the  Nile,  consigned  them  to  the  Phoenicians,  Greeks,  and  others,  whose  vessels  crowded  the 
harbours.  The  Egyptians  themselves  exported  nothing.  The  Greeks,  who  obtained  the  dominion  of  that  country, 
were  more  sensible  of  the  importance  of  maritime  commerce.  They  founded  Alexandria,  and  made  it,  what  it  long 
continued,  the  great  emporium  of  oriental  trade.  They  engrossed  the  lucrative  business  of  supplying  Europe  with  its 
products,  more  directly  than  this  had  been  done  by  the  native  Egyptians.  They  were  even  sensible  of  the  importance  of 
the  direct  trade  with  India,  and  made  some  attempts  to  supersede  the  Arabians  therein,  or  at  least  to  take  a  share  in 
the  advantages.  But  in  this  they  failed,  and  ultimately  foimd  that  to  them  it  would  bo  more  profitable  to  purchase 
the  much  desired  products  in  the  Arabian  ports,  than  to  fetch  them  on  their  own  account.  Things  remained  much  the 
same  while  the  Bomans  were  lords  of  Egypt  and  Western  Asia ;  and  in  after-times  the  Arabians  still  continued  to  take 
the  lead  in  the  trade  with  India,  and  probably,  from  their  peculiar  advantages,  would  have  done  so  to  this  day,  bad  not 
the  discovery  of  the  passage  to  India  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  broken  up  the  old  channels  of  trading  intercourse,  and 
cfiected  a  great  change  in  the  whole  commercial  system  of  the  world. — In  the  later  books  of  the  Old  Testament  there 
will  be  found  frequent  references  to  the  articles  of  Arabian  traffic,  all  of  which  the  present  note  will  in  some  degree 
contribute  to  illustrate.  (See  Vincents  *  Commerce  and  Navigation  of  the  Ancients ;'  Robertson's  *  Disquisition  con- 
cerning India ;'  Heeren*s  <  Commerce,  ftc.  of  India,  and  of  Egypt  f  Reynier  s  '  Egypte ;'  Maishall  on  '  Cinnamon  as 
an  Article  of  Commerce,'  in  'Annals  of  Philosophy,"  vol.  x.,  &c.) 

**  Caiamus.^' — literally,  sweet  cane  or  reed,  it  has  been  customary  for  a  long  time  to  consider  the  Acorui  calamus 
as  the  sweet  reed  of  Scripture,  inasmuch  as  its  root  has  an  aromatic  smell.  But  the  short  description  of  Dioscorides, 
who  professes  to  have  written  the  greater  part  of  his  work  V^  avr0V'i«f,as  an  eye-witness,  does  not  agree  with  the  Acorua 
caiamus.  We  rather  apprehend  tl^t  it  was  a  species  of  Cyperus,  since  the  account  of  the  last  mentioned  writer  seems 
to  suggest  the  inference,  and  we  know  that  several  members  of  that  genus  have  odoriferous  roots,  and  are  used  as  per- 
fumes by  the  natives  of  the  regions  in  which,  they  grow.  The  people  of  India  scent  their  hair  with  the  roots  of  the 
Cypena  per/erus  ;  and  the  Sandwich  islanders  employ  another  to  impart  a  sweet  smell  to  their  garments,  but  it  is  so 
powerful  as  to  be  insupportable  to  those  who  are  not  accustomed  to  it. 

24.  "  Catna*'  {kidda,  Heb. — ^which  is  otherwise  written  kUzia,  whence  came  the  Greek  xm^^m,  and  the  Latin 
cassia).  The  Lattrut  caisia  is  a  shmb  which  so  nearly  resembles  the  Laurus  cinnamonwm  that  some  have  regarded  it 
merely  as  a  variety.  The  bark  resemble^  in  property  the  cinnamon^  except  in  the  presence  of  a  mucilage,  which  does 
not  exist  in  the  latter. 

25.  '^Apothecary.'* — More  property  "perfumer."  The  holy  oils  and  ointments  were  nrobably  prepared  by  some  one 
of  the  priests  who  had  properly  quahfied  himself.  Mr.  Roberts  informs  us  that,  in  the  Hindoo  temples,  there  is  a  man 
whose  chief  business  it  is  to  distil  sweet  waters  from  flowers,  and  to  extract  oil  from  wood,  flowers,  and  other  sub- 
stances. That  our  version  has  rendered  the  word  by  "  apothecary  "  would  sufficiently  indicate  that  the  business  of  a 
perfumer  was  not  distinguished  from  that  of  an  apothecary  in  the  time  of  the  translators.  This  we  know  from  other 
sources.    Thus  Shakspeare,  who  lived  not  long  before, — 

"  An  ounce  of  civet,  good  apothecary. 
To  sweeten  mine  imagination." 
"An  holy  anointmg  oil/''^A  remark  on  the  practice  of  consecration  by  anointing  will  be  found  in  a  note  to  Levit.  viii. 
At  present  we  only  direct  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  prohibitions  m  verse  32, — "  Upon  man's  flesh  shall  it  not  be 
poured,  neither  shall  ye  make  any  other  like  it," — clearly  enough  intimates  that  the  Israelites  were  even  thus  early  in 
the  habit  of  applying  fragrant  oils  to  theb  persons.  As  we  learn,  from  Levit.  viii,  that  this  holy  oil  was  poured  upon 
Aaron's  head,  we  may  correspondingly  infer  that  the  Israelites  were  in  the  habit  of  employing  oils  for  the  same  pur- 
pose. Indeed,  we  read  contmually  of  oils  and  ointments  being  used  among  the  Hebrews  for  anointing  their  hair, 
heads,  and  beards.  At  their  festivals  they  sometimes  anointed  the  whole  body,  but  often  only  the  head  and  tl^e  feet. 
Dead  bodies  were  also  anointed,  to  retard  corruption  and  prevent  offensive  smells.  For  such  purposes  perfumed  oils  or 
ointments  were  employed.  We  nowhere  read  of  odoriferous  waters,  which  are  now  so  generally  used  in  the  East ;  but 
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it  is  not  improbable  that  they  were  in  ofe^  at  least  in  times  subseqnent  to  those  before  ns,  and  may  perhaps  be  conai  - 
dered  as  comprehended  under  the  general  name  of  "  perfumes.**  The  Jews  certainly  perfumed  their  clothes,  and  for 
this  purpose  oils  and  ointments  would  hare  been  less  con?enient  than  fragrant  waters.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  con- 
ceiving that  they  might  have  the  art  of  making  fra^punt  waters  b^  decoction  or  infusion ;  but  if  the  art  of  distillation 
were,  as  is  generally  supposed,  unknown  to  the  nations  of  antiquity,  they  could  not  have  had  those  distilled  waters 
which  are  now  so  conspicuous  in  the  perfumeiy  of  the  East.  These,  however,  have  not  exploded  such  oils  and  oint- 
ments as  the  Hebrews  appear  to  have  used.  With  this  they  rub  their  heads  and  beards,  whue  the  distilled  waters  are 
more  generally  employed  for  sprinkling  the  clothes  or  beard.  The  common  oils  are  made  by  steeping  the  petals  of 
the  flower  in  some  inodorous  ou ;  the  art  of  extracting  the  essential  oil  of  the  flower  (as  in  making  atiar  of  roses)  is  not 
much  practised,  and  does  not  appear  to  have  been  known  to  the  Hebrews.  This  is  designed  as  a  general  remark :  the 
particular  applications  of  perfumes  will  be  noticed  as  they  occur.  With  regard  to  the  sacred  oil  in  the  text,  the  Bab- 
bins  say  that  no  more  of  it  was  ever  made  than  the  quantity  which  was  prepared  imder  the  immediate  direction  os 
Moses,  as  in  the  text.  Being  used  with  economy,  they  say  that  it  served  to  anoint  every  successive  high-priest  till 
the  time  of  the  captivity,  when  it  was  all  spent.  Hence  the  pontifis,  from  Aaron  to  the  captivity,  are  call^  **  high- 
priests  anointed ;  **  whereas  those  subsequent,  being  installed  by  investiture  in  the  sacred  robes,  were  described  as 
*'  initiated  in  their  habits."  This  account  does  not  seem  very  probable.  Moses  only  interdicts  the  preparation  of  this 
oil  for  private  use ;  and  from  the  precise  manner  in  which  the  ingredients  are  specified,  it  seems  to  have  been  his  inten- 
tion that  the  original  supply  should,  from  time  to  time,  be  renewed.  The  fathers  of  the  Christian  church  believe  that 
the  high-priests  continued  to  be  anointed  until  the  coming  of  the  great  Anointed  One — the  Christ. 

34.  "  Stac/e  "  (nataph) — finest  kind  of  myrrh :  for  which  see  Gen.  xliii. 

**  Onycha "  (theche/eth,  Heb.)— The  only  hint  about  the  onycha  that  we  can  find  is  in  (he  Arabic  version,  where 
we  meet  with  /adana,  suggesting  that  gum-ladanum  was  the  drug  in  question.  It  is  the  produce  of  the  CUtut  iada- 
niferu*,  being  a  secretion  from  the  leaves,  which  is  swept  off  by  the  beard  of  the  browsing  goats,  from  whence  it  is 
collected.     Ijie  shrub  is  a  native  of  the  Levant,  the  isles  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  Arabia. 

**  Galbanvm  **  (che/bc/tG,  Heb.) — Galbanum  is  a  gum-resin,  which  comes  to  us  from  Turkey,  in  soflish,  pliant,  and 
pale-coloured  masses.  It  is  the  produce  of  a  species  of  bubon,  though  not  perhaps  of  the  B.  gaibcanym.  The  bubon 
belongs  to  the  umbelliferous  family  of  plants,  of  which  the  hemlock  and  parsley  may  serve  as  examples. 

**  Frank inctHMe^*  (/ebonah,  Heb.)— The  frankincense  is  produced  by  the  BogweUia  »nra*a,  a  very  fine  tree  belonging  to 
the  family  of  the  turpentine  bearing  trees.  It  is  a  native  of  India.  The  frankincense,  or  olibanum,  is  a  gum-restn  ot 
a  brownish  colour ;  which,  when  laid  upon  burning  coals  or  a  hot  iron,  sends  forth  a  very  fragrant  vapour.  Frankin- 
cense also  grows  in  Arabia,  but  it  is  of  a  description  incomparably  inferior  to  that  of  India. 


Cinnamon  {Lanntt  etfuutm^mitm). 


Frankikcinsb  (Boiwelha  Hrrata) 
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1  Bezaleel  and  AhoUab  are  called  and  made  meet 
for  the  work  of  the  tabernacle.  18  The  obeerva- 
tion  qfthe  sabbath  U  again  commanded.  18  Mo- 
see  receiveth  the  two  Uwles. 

And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses,  saying, 

2  See,  I  have  called  by  name  Bez^eel 
the  'son  of  Uri,  the  son  of  JHur,  of  the  tribe 
of  Judah : 

3  And  I  have  filled  him  with  the  spirit 
of  God,  in  wisdom,  and  in  understancung, 
and  in  knowledge,  and  in  all  manner  of 
workmanship, 

4  To  devise  cunning  works,  to  work  in 
gold,  and  in  silver,  and  in  brass, 

5  And  in  cutting  of  stones,  to  set  ihem, 
and  in  carving  of  timber,  to  work  in  all 
manner  of  workmanship. 

6  And  I,  behold,  I  have  riven  with  him 
Aholiab,  the  son  of  Ahisamacti,  of  the  tribe 
of  Dan :  and  in  the  hearts  of  all  that  are 
wise  hearted  I  have  put  wisdom,  that  they 
may  make  all  that  I  have  commanded 
thee; 

7  The  tabernacle  of  the  congregation, 
and  the  ark  of  the  testimony,  and  the  mercy 
seat  that  is  thereupon,  and  all  the  *fdmiture 
of  the  tabernacle, 

8  And  the  table  and  his  furniture,  and 
the  pure  candlestick  with  all  his  furniture, 
and  the  altar  of  incense, 

9  And  the  altar  of  burnt  offering  with 
all  his  furniture,  and  the  laver  and  his 
foot, 

10  And  the  cloths  of  service,  and  the 
holy  garments  for- Aaron  the  priest,  and  the 
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Vene  4.  **  CMdy  silvtr,  and  hratt/* — Here  and  eltewheie  we  find  mentioned  together  the  metals  which  were  pro- 
cored  the  earliest,  and  first  applied  to  purposes  of  nse  and  ornament.  No  other  metals  were  employed  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  tabernacle,  nor  are  any  others  mentkmed  but  in  such  slight  allusions  as  to  show  that  they  were 
indeed  known,  but  not  in  common  use.  The  Hebrew  has  the  same  word  for  both  copper  and  brass,  but  our  trans- 
lation always  renders  it  by  **  brass,''  even  when  the  context  shows  that  the  simple  metal  (copper)  is  intended^as  ia 
''Out  of  whose  hills  thou  mayest  dig  hrmg^ — that  is,  copper,  brass  beine  a  compound,  factitious  preparation.  It  is 
not  always  easy  to  distinguish  where  the  word  in  the  original  denotes  brass,  or  where  copper.  Perhaps  we  should 
alwajTS  understand  the  latter  in  the  more  early  passages  where  it  occurs ;  and  in  later  times  we  may  assume  that 
brass  is  intended  where  something  refined  and  ornamental  is  implied  in  the  text.  The  three  metals,  g^ld,  silver,  uid 
copper,  were  naturally  the  first  which  men  appropriated  to  their  service;  and  the  Scripture  exhibits  them  as  in 
use,  and  even  abunduit,  in  Egypt  and  Palestme  a  few  a^  after  the  flood.  We  know  not  precisely  when  these, 
metals  first  became  known;  but  at  the  time  now  immediately  under  our  notice,  the  art  of  metallurgy  had  cer- 
tainly attained  considerable  perfection  ;  various  personal  ornaments,  various  utensils — and  even  images — St  ^Id  and 
silver,  have  already  been  often  mentioned  in  the  sacred  text.  It  seems  to  our  minds  that  a  large  mass  of  evidence  in 
favour  of  the  verity  of  the  Pentateuch  remains  yet  untouched— the  evidence  resulting  firom  the  perfect  conformity  of  all 
its  allusions  to  the  state  of  the  arts  and  the  materials  on  which  the  arts  operate,  as  well  as  the  agreement  of  its  state- 
ments concerning  the  condition  of  men,  with  the  natural  prog^ress  of  men  and  of  the  arts  they  cultivate,  and  with  the 
condition  of  things  at  the  most  early  times  of  which  profane  history  exhibits  anv  knowledge.  Even  the  silence  of  the 
Pentateuch,  as  to  particulars  which  a  writer  later  tnan  Moses  could  scarcely  have  failed  to  notice,  is  not  the  least 
valuable  of  the  internal  evidences  which  the  book  bears  of  its  own  antiquity  and  truth. 

In  the  present  instance,  all  history  and  all  experience  corroborate  the  statements  of  Moses  with  reg^ard  to  the  early 
and  prior  use  of  gold,  silver,  and  copper.  These  are  the  metals  which  are  the  most  easily  found,  wuch  are  found  in 
the  purest  state,  and  which  are  the  most  easily  wrought  when  they  are  found.  Iron  must  liave  been  longer  in  becoming 
known,  and  it  appears  to  have  been  little  used  for  a  long  time  after  it  became  known.  Gof^et,  whose  continual 
references  to  Scnpture  render  his  statements  of  peculiar  vuue  for  purposes  of  iUnstration,  has  a  long  and  interesting 
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garments  of  his  sons,  to 
priest's  office, 

11  And  the  anointing  oil,  and  sweet  in- 
cense for  the  holy  place :  according  to  all 
that  I  have  commanded  thee  shall  they  do. 

12  ^And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses, 
saying, 

13  Speak  thou  also  unto  the  children  of 
Israel,  saying.  Verily  my  sabbaths  ye  shall 
keep :  for  it  is  a  sign  between  me  and  you 
throughout  your  generations ;  that  ye  may 
know  that  I  am  the  Lord  that  doth  sanc- 
tify you.' 

14  'Ye  shall  keep  the  sabbath  therefore ; 
for  it  is  holy  unto  you :  every  one  that  de- 
fileth  it  shall  surely  be  put  to  death :  for 
whosoever  doeth  cmy  work  therein,  that  soul 
shall  be  cut  off  from  amon^  his  people. 

15  Six  days  may  work  be  done :  but  in 
the  seventh  ts  the  sabbath  of  rest,  *holy  to 
the  Lord  :  whosoever  doeth  any  work  in  the 
sabbath  day,  he  shall  surely  be  put  to 
death. 

16  Wherefore  the  children  of  Israel  shall 
keep  the  sabbath,  to  observe  the  sabbath 
throughout  their  generationsybr  a  perpetual 
covenant 

17  It  t>  a  Bipx  between  me  and  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel  lor  ever :  for  •in  six  days  the 
Lord  made  heaven  and  earth,  and  on  the 
seventh  day  he  rested,  and  was  refreshed. 

18  H  And  he  gave  unto  Moses,  when  he 
had  made  an  end  of  communing  with  him 
upon  mount  Sinai,  'two  tables  of  testimony, 
tables  of  stone,  written  with  the  finger  of 
God. 
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orkiiiff  of  metali  j  tad  Uttie  remains  for  ns  to  do  than  to  eondenw  and  analy»e  lo  miuh 


ehapter  on  the  diMorery  and  working  of  metali ;  tad  Uttle  remains  »r  ns  w  ao  »nan  lo  couom^  aoa  «u»ty«,  wu  mi^n 
of  hVinformation  as  miy  tend  to  elScidato  the  notices  of  gold,  silver  and  brass,  which  occur  here  and  throughout  the 

^»f^^cidents  may  be  imagined,  which,  without  search  or  thought,  would  nlace  n^  in  the  hands  of  the  ewly 
fac«io?men.  The  dinistotions  oe<isioned  by  rains  and  inundationa  probably  fi«t  l^^^  Afl^ 
violent  rains,  metals  are  still,  in  some  countries,  found  m  ahnost  every  brook,  and  m  tbe  wmds  and  vaUeys  over  which 
torrents  haVe  pa8«.d :  and  the  supplies  from  this  source  n^ust  have  teen  far  more  olentrful  "^  ^V^^JT  *^^T^  Z^ 
sent,  when  thSTuperflcial  parts  of  the  earth  have  almost  everywhere  been  ransacked  for  the  precious  substaiices.  The 
ancient  writers  frequently  s^k  of  rivers  famous  for  the  gold,  sUver,  and  copper,  which  they  rolled  down  m  theii  waters. 
These  metals  arTalso  fouW  in  other  situations,  in  grains  or  lumps ;  and  in  whichever  of  these  forms  exhibited,  the 
metal  would  have  been  genemlly  so  pure  and  unmixed  as  to  need  none  of  those  elaborate  procettes  of  smelUng  and 
lefinlnir,  which  ores  takeS  from  the  mine  generally  reauire.  The  early  stock  of  metal  >^ich  we  ^d  existing  m  the 
hands  of  men  might  therefore  have  been  obtained  with  comparatively  small  labour  or  difficulty.  Howwer,  it  appears 
that  men  did,  at  a  very  early  period,  acquire  the  art  of  extracting  metal  from  the  mme,  and  of  refiom^  the  ore. 
These  processes  are  meitioneS  SistmctlyYa  the  very  ancient  book  o?  Job.  (See  the  notes  on  Job,  ch.  xxvul)  The 
metals  must  have  been  known  for  some  time  before  the  art  was  discovered  of  forging  them  mto^«^*P«»  P'^P"  ^*Jf  *^«" 
designed  uses.  Goguet  thinks  that  people  had  not  at  first  any  other  way  of  shaomg  metals  than  bv  castmg  them  m 
moulds.  Strabo  mentions  a  nation  that  made  use  of  cast  copper,  not  knowmg  how  to  forge  it ;  and  there  are  barba- 
rous nations  no  less  ignorant  at  this  day.  It  would  soon  be  observed,  however,  that  all  inetab,  except  lead  and  tin, 
became  flexible  and  soTt  when  hi  the  fire ;  and  this  would  rcadUy  suggest  ttie  idea  of  workmg  them,  when  m  a  ^te  of 
heat,  into  the  various  forms  they  were  desired  to  bear.  This  art  must  have  been  very  ancient:  kmves,  swords,  and 
ihears  occur  to  our  notice  in  the  history  of  the  patriarchs ;  and,  from  the  ornMients  of  silvsar  and  gold  which  are  men- 
tioned in  the  same  history,  it  is  evident  that  men  had  then  learnt  how  to  execute,  in  gold  and  silver,  works  of  consider- 
able  deUcatyand  exactness.  The  great  degreeof  perfection  whichthe  arts  of  workmg  mmeUl  had  reached  is  stiU  more 
strongly  eviSced  m  the  account  of  the  worlS  for  the  tabernacle.  The  skdl  which  must  have  been  necessary  to  execute 
the  works  described  here  very  clearly  intimates  that  the  discovery  of  the  art  could  not  have  been  very  recently  made. 
Goguet  omits  to  observe  that  the  fact  of  the  precious  metals  having,  as  early  as  the  times  of  the  patnarchs,  b^me 
the  sign  of  property  (Gen.  xiu.  2),  the  medium  of  traffic,  and  objects  of  valuable  ornament,  would  alone  demonstmte 
the  antiquity  of  their  use.  For  there  can  be  no  question  that  much  time  was  taken  before  an  estimate  of  their  relative 
value  of  the  metals  could  be  formed,  and  that  the  most  precious  were  at  first  applied  to  .common  and  mean  uses. 
There  was  an  Egyptian  tradition  that  the  art  of  working  goM  and  copper  being  discovered  m  the  Thebais,  arms  were 
first  made  to  wSrmhiate  the  beasts  of  prey,  and  then  tools  to  cultivate  the  ground.  These  were  the  most  obvious  puj- 
poMs  to  which  metab  would  be  appUed,  whatever  metals  were  first  discovered ;  and  accor^gly  we  find  instMces,  in 
ttiodem  as  weU  as  aocient  times,  of  gold  «nd  sUver  being  appUed  to  the  commonest  uses  of  dady  Ufe,  where  the  infe- 
rior metals  were  not  known« 

CHAPTER  XXXIL 

1  Thefmple,  in  the  absence  qfMoeee,  came  Aaron 
to  make  a  caff.  7  Godie  angered  thereby,  11  At 
the  intreaty  qf  Moees  he  is  appeased,  16  Moses 
Cometh  down  with  the  tables,  19  He  breaketh 
them,  20  He  destroyeth  the  caff,  22  Aaron's 
edceuse  for  himself,  25  Moses  caaeeth  the  idol- 
aters to  be  slain*    30  He  prayethfor  the  people. 

And  when  the  people  saw  that  Moses  de- 
layed to  come  down  out  of  the  mount,  the 
people  gathered  themselves  together  unto 
Aaron,  and  said  unto  him,  'Up,  make  us 
ffods,  which  shall  go  before  us ;  for  as  fir 
uiis  Moses,  the  man  that  brought  us  up  out 
of  the  land  of  Egypt,  we  wot  not  what  is 
become  of  him. 

2  And  Aaron  said  unto  them.  Break  off 
the  golden  earrings,  which  are  in  the  ears 
of  your  wives,  of  your  sons,  and  of  your 
daughters,  and  bring  them  unto  me. 

3  And  all  the  people  brake  off  the  golden 
earrings  which  were  in  their  ears,  and  brought 
them  unto  Aaron. 

4  'And  he  received  them  at  their  hand, 
and  fashioned  it  with  a  gravins  tool,  after 
he  had  made  it  a  molten  calf:  and  thev 
said,  These  be  thy  gods,  O  Israel,  which 
brought  thee  up  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt. 


5  And  when  Aaron  saw  it,  he  built  an 
altar  before  it ;  and  Aaron  made  proclama- 
tion, and  said.  To  morrow  is  a  feast  to  the 
Lord. 

6  And  they  rose  up  early  on  the  morrow, 
and  offered  burnt  offerings,  and  brought 
peace  offerings;  and  the  "people  sat  down 
to  eat  and  to  diink,  and  rose  up  to  play. 

7  IF  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses,  *(Jo, 

Set  thee  down ;  for  thy  people,  which  thou 
roughtest  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  have 
corrupted  themselves : 

,  8  They  have  turned  aside  quickly  out 
of  the  way  which  I  commanded  them  : 
they  have  made  them  a  molten  calf,  and 
have  worshipped  it,  and  have  sacrificed 
thereunto,  ana  said.  These  be  thy  gods,  O 
Israel,  wMch  have  brought  thee  up  out  of 
the  land  of  Egypt 

9  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses,  ^I  have 
seen  this  people,  and,  behold,  it  is  a  stiff- 
necked  people  : 

10  Now  therefore  let  me  alone,  that  my 
wrath  may  wax  hot  against  them,  and  that 
I  may  consume  them :  and  I  will  make  of 
thee  a  great  nation. 

11  'And  Moses  besought  Hhe  Lord  his 
God,  and  said.  Lord,  why  doth  thy  wrath 
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wax  hot  against  thy  people,  which  thou 
hast  brought  forth  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt 
with  g^eat  power,  and  with  a .  mighty 
hand? 

12  'Wherefore  should  the  Egyptians 
speak,  and  say.  For  mischief  did  he  brinfi" 
them  out>  to  slay  them  in  the  mountains,  ana 
to  consume  them  from  the  face  of  the  earth  ? 
Turn  from  thy  fierce  wrath,  and  repent  of 
this  evil  against  thy  people. 

13  Bemember  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Israel, 
thy  servants,  to  whom  thou  swarest  by  thine 
own  self,  and  saidst  unto  them,  *I  will  mul- 
tiply ]^our-seed  as  the  stars  of  heaven,  and 
all  this  land  that  I  have  spoken  of  will  I 
give  unto  your  seed,  and  they  shall  inherit 
it  for  ever. 

14  And  the  Lord  repented  of  the  evil 
which  he  thought  to  do  unto  his  people. 

15  %  And  Moses  turned,  and  went  down 
from  the  mount,  and  the  two  tables  of  the 
testimony  were  in  his  hand :  the  tables  were 
written  on  both  their  sides ;  on  the  one  side 
and  on  the  other  were  they  written. 

16  And  the  "tables  were  the  work  of  God, 
and  the  writing  wets  the  writing  of  God, 
graven  upon  the  tables. 

17  And  when  Joshua  heard  the  noise  of 
the  people  as  they  shouted,  he  s^d  uijto 
Moses,  There  ?>  a  noise  of  W9X  in  the 
camp. 

18  And  he  said,  //  is  not  the  voice  of 
them  that  shout  for  mastery,  neither  i>  it 
the  voice  of  them  that  cry  for  "being  over- 
come: but  the  noise  of  tnem  that  sing  do  I 
hear. 

19  ^  And  it  came  to  pass,  as  soon  as  he 
came  nigh  unto  the  camp,  that  he  saw  the  calf, 
and  the  dancing :  and  Moses'  an^er  waxed 
hot,  and  he  cast  the  tables  out  ^  his  hands, 
and  brake  them  beneath  the  mount. 

20  "And  he  took  the  calf  which  they  had 
made,  and  burnt  it  in  the  fire,  and  ground 
it  to  powder,  and  strawed  it  upon  the  water, 
and  made  the  children  of  Israel  drink 
of  it, 

21  Moses  said  unto  Aaron,  What  did 
this  people  unto  thee,  that  thou  hast 
brougnt  so  great  a  sin  upon  them  7 

22  And  Aaron  said.  Let  not  the  anger  of 
ray  lord  wax  hot :  thou  knowest  the  people, 
that  they  are  set  on  mischief. 

23  For  they  said  unto  me.  Make  us  gods, 
which  shall  go  before  us :  for  as  far  this 

•Num.  14. 13.    •G«u.ll7>and15.^aDd48.16^    >o  Chap.  31.  Ifi.    ^  Heb.  toeoft  tff.    l*  Deal  9.  SI.     ^  Ueb.  thosg  tkMt  rou  up  omUU  Hum 
^*  Or,  And  Motet  $md,  Cotuecrate  yomrstlva  Udau  to  tht  LORD,  heeauu  tcery  man  hath  been  aoaiiu/  A^  ton,  and  against  hit  krotker,  &£. 
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Moses,  the  man  that  brought  us  up  out  of 
the  land  of  Egypt,  we  wot  not  what  is  be- 
come of  him. 

24  And  I  said  unto  them.  Whosoever 
hath  any  gold,  let  them  break  it  off.  So 
they  ffave  it  me :  then  I  cast  it  into  the  fire, 
and  there  came  out  this  calf. 

25  (Jl  And  whep  Moses  saw  that  the  peo- 
ple were  naked ;  (for  Aaron  had  m^e  tnem 
naked  unto  their  shame  among  ^''their  ene- 
mies :) 

26  Then  Moses  stood  in  the  gate  of  the 
camp,  and  said.  Who  is  on  the  ]L.orp's  side  ? 
let  nim  come  unto  me.  And  aU  the  sons  of 
Levi  gathered  themselves  together  unto 
him. 

27  And  he  said  unto  them,  Thus  saith 
the  Lord  God  of  Israel,  Put  every  man 
his  sword  by  his  side,  and  go  in  and  out 
from  gate  to  gate  throughout  the  camp, 
and  s&y  every  man  his  brother,  and  every 
man  his  companion,  and  every  man  his 
neighbour. 

28  And  the  children  of  I^vi  did  accord- 
ing to  the  word  of  Moses  i  and  there  fell  of 
the  people  that  day  about  three  thousand 
men. 

29  '*For  Moses  had  said,  **Consecrate 
yourselves  to  day  to  the  Lord,  even  every 
man  upon  his  son,  and  upon  his  brother; 
that  he  may  bestow  upon  you  a  blessing 
this  day. 

30  ^  And  it  came  to  pass  on  the  morrow, 
that  Moses  said  unto  tne  people.  Ye  have 
sinned  a  great  sin ;  and  now  t  will  go  up 
imto  the  Lord  ;  peradventure  I  shall  make 
an  atonement  for  your  sin. 

81  And  Moses  returned  imto  the  Lord, 
and  said.  Oh,  this  people  have  sinned  a  great 
sin,  and  have  mad^  them  gods  of  gold. 

32  Yet  now,  if  thou  wilt  forgive  their 
sin — ;  and  if  not,  blot  me,  I  pray  thee,  out 
of  thy  book  which  thou  hast  written, 

38  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses,  Who- 
soever hath  sinned  against  me,  him  will  I 
blot  out  of  my  book. 

34  Therefore  now  go,  lead  the  people 
unto  the  place  of  which  I  have  spoken  unto 
thee ;  benold,  mine  Angel  shall  go  before 
thee :  nevertheless  in  the  day  when  I  visit 
I  will  visit  their  sin  upon  them. 

35  And  the  Lord  plagued  the  people, 
because  they  made  the  calf,  which  Aaron 
made. 
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VOTARIBS  DANOINO  ROUND  THB  OoLDSN  CaLF.— N.  P0US8IN. 

Verse  2.  "  T%€  golden  earr'mgiy  which  are  in  Ihe  eart  of  your  wivet,  of  your  tons,  and  of  your  daughter »^ — It  leeiiis, 
from  this  passage,  that  it  was  customary  among  the  Hebrews,  not  only  for  the  females,  but  for  the  young  men,  to  wear 
earrings.  However,  that  they  were  not  commonly  worn  by  the  men  ap|>ears  from  Judges  viii.  24,  where,  **  because 
thev  were  Ishmaelites,"  is  assigned  as  a  reason  why  a  great  S]}oil  in  earrings  was  taken  from  the  host  defeated  by 
Gideon.  The  earrings  required  by  Aaron  were  doubtless  Egyptian,  and  the  form  which  they  bore  will  be  seen  in  thte 
cut  at  the  end  of  chap.  iii.  Their  sise  and  weight,  as  there  exhibited,  will  show  what  a  large  mass  of  precious  nnetal 
must  have  been  formed  by  a  general  contribution  of  such  ornaments.  They  do  not  seem  to  be  rings,  properljr  so  called, 
but  round  plates  of  metal  with  a  thick  border.  The  earrings  now  used  in  the  East  are  various  in  form  aAd  sise.  ^  They 
are  generally  thick,  sometimes  fitting  close  to  the  ear,  and  in  other  instances  very  large,  perhaps  three  or  four  inches 
in  diameter,  and  so  heavy  as  greatly  to  distend  the  lobe  of  the  ear,  at  the  same  time  enlarging  in  a  very  disagreeable 
manner  the  orifice  made  for  the  insertion  of  the  ring. 

4.  "  FoMhioned  it  with  a  graving  toot,  after  he  had  made  ii  a  tnolten  calf,** — ^This  description  is  very  obscure.  Dr. 
Boothroyd  reads: — ^  He  fashioned  the  form  of  it,  and  made  a  molten  calC  He  however  imagines  that  the  figure  was 
of  wood  overlaid  with  gold ;  but  as  in  this  case  it  could  not  have  been  a  molten  image,  as  it  is  repeatedly  said  to  have 
been,  we  incline  to  read : — **  He  fashioned  it  (the  mould)  with  a  graving  tool,  and  aflerwards  made  a  molten  calf.'* — 
The  present  is  the  earliest  instance  on  record  of  the  art  of  forming  a  statue.  Sculpture  in  stone  was  however  certainly 
known  at  this  time,  since  the  Israelites  were  forbidden  to  make  images  of  stone.  Yet  the  instance  before  us  probably 
exhibits  the  primitive  form  of  statuary ;  for  we  are  disposed  to  concur  with  Goguet  in  thinking  that  the  art  of  casting 
in  moulds  preceded  that  of  sculpture.  Men  might  take  the  hint  of  this  by  observing  the  snapes  assumed  by  soil 
substances  when  they  happened  to  fall  into  the  cavities  of  more  compact  and  solid  bodies.  The  same  observation 
would  teach  them  the  use  of  moulds.  They  had  only  to  follow  the  hints  thus  naturally  furnished.  They  would 
■earch  for  earth  of  such  a  quality,  that,  although  solid,  it  might  be  readily  softened  and  kneaded.  At  first  they  would 
only  mould  clay,  plaster,  &c. ;  but  men  would  not  long  be  content  with  the  brittle  forms  thus  produced  ;  the  desire  of  ren- 
denug  their  worla  more  durable  and  solid  would  soon  lead  them  to  think  of  employing  metals,  when  it  became  known 
that  metals  might  be  rendered  fluid  at  pleasure.  Metallic  personal  ornaments  were  probably  thus  cast  in  the  first  instance, 
and  then  it  would  naturally  occur  to  cast  in  metal,  ima|^  and  other  objects  which  had  formerly  been  made  with 
clay.  Instances  of  molten  images  are  so  common  in  the  history  of  the  ancient  idolatries,  that  it  seems  superfluous  to 
specify  particular  examples.  That  the  imaffe  uow  before  us  was  no  less  after  Egyptian  models  as  a  work  of  art  than 
as  an  idol,  seems  clear  from  Deut.  zxiz.  17,  where  the  Eg^yptians  are  expressly  stated  to  have  had  gods  not  only  of  wpod 
and  stone,  but  of  silver  and  g^ld.    See  the  note  there  for  some  remarks  on  the  origin  of  sculpture  properly  so  called. 

**  Thete  be  thy  gods,  O  Israel.** — In  Joshua  xxiv.  14,  it  is  expressly  said  that  the  Hebrews  had,  while  in  Egypt,  served 
the  gods  of  tliat  country;  and, had  this  information  been  wanting,  the  fact  of  their  predilection  for  the  idolatry  of 
Egypt  would  be  sufficiently  apparent  from  their  conduct  on  the  present  and  various  other  occasions.  It  is  not  at  all 
questioned  that  the  idol  to  which  they  turned  aside  at  this  time  was  an  Egyptiau  god ;  and  it  is  also  very  generally 
agreed  that  this  god  was  no  other  thim  the  Apis  of  the  mythology  of  Eg^pt  But  the  precise  position  of  this  god  iu 
tmtt  mythology  has  not  been  quite  determined,  it  bemg  still  questionable  whether  Apis  was  a  ^d  on  his  own  account, 
or  only  a  living  and  visible  representative  for  another.  The  most  general  and  probable  opinion  is,  that  he  was  regarded 
as  a  symbol  of  their  chief  goa  Oiirii  or  the  mm ;  and  that  the  latter  waa  reverenced  ia  the  homage  paid  to  Apia,  whose 
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worship  was  not  MctioMl,  it  would  tMiiiy  like  thftt  of  most  of  the  other  enimel  gods  of  Egypt,  hat  was  geneiml  through 
the  countiy.  This  Apis  wts  a  li?iii^  hull,  possessing  certain  marks  which  identified  him  as  the  god  or  ¥ice-god  m 
question.  These  marks  were— that  it  was  black,  witn  the  exception  of  a  triangular  (or  square)  white  spot  on  the  fore- 
head. It  had  also  the  figure  of  an  ea^le  (or,  as  some  say,  a  crescent)  on  the  back ;  the  hairs  of  the  tail  double,  and  a 
knot,  or  something,  under  the  tongue  m  the  form  of  a  beetle.  When  a  creature  answerine  this  description  was  found, 
he  was  conducted  with  great  state  and  infinite  rejoicing  to  the  temple  of  Osiris,  and  was  kept  there  m  an  apartment 
ornamented  with  gold,  and  was  there  worshipped  till  deaUi,  when  he  was  buried  with  great  solemnity  and  mourning, 
alter  which  another  bull  with  the  same  marks  was  sought  for.  Seferal  years  sometimes  elapsed  before  it  could  be 
found,  but  when  this  happened  there  was  a  great  festival  throughout  the  countiy — such  a  festival,  probably,  as  that 
with  which  the  Israelites  welcomed  the  image.  It  is  said  that  Apis  was  not  allowed  to  live  beyond  a  certam  a^,  on 
attaining  which  he  was  drowned  in  a  sacred  fountain.  While  he  lived  he  might  always  be  seen  through  the  wmdow 
of  his  apaiiment,  and  was  sometimes  brought  out  to  gratify  the  curiosity  oC  strangers.  It  is  a  singular  fact,  and  in 
I  measure  diminishes  our  surprise  at  the  conduct  of  the  Israelites,  that  ibreig^ers,  who,  althougn  idolaters  them- 


selves, were  g^enerally  ^uite  sensible  of  the  erossness  of  the  Egyptian  idolatry,  seem  to  have  concurred  in  speakincr  with 
great  respect  of  the  deified  bull.  Pliny  relates  with  much  sMemnity,  that  Apis  refused  food  from  the  hand  of  Ger- 
manicns,  who  died  soon  after.  Herodotus,  lone  before  that,  relates  how  the  Persian  king  Cambyses  inflicted  un  the 
Egjrptian  god  a  wound  in  the  thigh,  of  which  he  died ;  and,  farther  on,  when  he  comes  to  mention  how  that  king 
liimself  received  his  death  firom  a  wound  accidentally  inflicted  by  his  own  sword,  fails  not  to  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  wound  was  in  the  very  same  part  of  the  body  in  which  he  had  himself  wounded  the  Egyptian  god. 

Thus,  as  the  Israelites  were  tainted  with  the  idolatry  of  Egypt,  and  as  Apis  was  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  objects 
in  that  idolatrous  system,  a  sufficient  explanation  seems  to  be  given  of  the  direction  taken  by  the  first  apostacy  ot  the 
Israelites  from  Him  who  had  recentiy  given  them  such  large  and  manifest  evidences  of  lus  mercy  and  regard.  To 
tender  the  identification  of  the  **  calf^  with  Apis  mere  complete,  it  nuy  be  proper  to  add,  that  while  the  bull  was 
worshipped  in  person  at  M emplus,  he  had  in  other  places  representative  images,  sometimes  in  the  furm  of  a  bull,  but 
also,  ana  perhaps  more  frequently,  in  a  human  figure  with  a  bull's  head.  Several  of  the  ancient  Fathers  s|)eak  of  the 
"  golden  calf*'  as  an  image  of  the  latter  description.  What  a  rooted  predilection  for  the  worship  of  Apis  the  Hebrews 
entertained  is  evinced  by  the  facility  with  which  king  Jeroboam  (who  had  resided  in  Egypt)  was  enabled,  several  cen- 
turies later,  to  lead  Israel  to  sin  by  worshipping  the  golden  calves  which  he  set  up  in  Dan  and  Bethel ;  and  the  worship 
bf'Which  seems  to  have  prevailed  generally  among  the  ten  tribes  to  the  time  of  the  captivity. 

5.  '^  TfMHormw  it  •fe^i  to  ikg  LORD.^^^VvkAsx  all  the  circumstances,  this  is  a  most  remarkable  expression,  and  will 
probably  favour  the  conclusion  that  the  crime  of  the  Hebrews  consisted  not  in  an  utter  apostacy  from  Jehovah  to  the 
godsof  Kg]rpt ;  but  in  an  unauthorised,  and  indeed  interdicted,  intrusion  of  Egyptian  ideas  and  practices  into  the  wor- 
2iip  of  Jehovah.  If  th^  had  wholly  forsaken  V^nd  Lord,  what  interest  had  they  m  his  feast  to  be  held  on  the  morrow  ? 
It  would  therefore  seem  that,  as  they  had  formerly  worshipped  Osiris  through  Apis,  so  now  they  purposed  to  worship 
Jehovah  through  the  same  sensible  sjrmbol.  This  view  we  seem  also  to  gather  from  other  passages  of  Scripture,  as, 
Ftalm  cvi.  20,  **  they  changed  their  ^lorv  (the  invisible  Jehovah)  into  the  similitude  of  an  ox  that  eateth  grass."  This 
was  a  monstrous  desecration,  and  direcuy  counter  to  the  divine  command.  See^  Deut  iv.  VI — 23 ;  where  Moses  re- 
peatedly reminds  them  that,  in  that  awful  day  when  the  law  was  delivered  on  &iai,  they  saw  no  shape — no  manner  of 
similitude,— only  they  heard  a  voice ;  and  as  repeatedly  cautions  them  against  malun^  an  image  of  any  shape  what- 
ever. This  remarfcsMe  passage  seems  to  imply,  not  merely  an  interdiction  of  images  m  honour  of  false  gods,  but  also 
the  introduction  of  images  as  symbols  or  representatives  of  Jehovah  under  the  idea  of  doing  him  honour,  or  of  dimi- 
nishing the  distance  between  the  worshippers  and  the  worshipped  by  the  intervention  of  a  sensible  imaee.  In  fact  all 
image-worship,  with  whatever  ulterior  object,  seems  to  have  been  considered  idulatiy,  and  as  such  liable  by  the  law  te 
capital  punishment.  This  sufficiently  accounts  for  the  strong  terms  of  reprobation  with  which  the  worship  of  the  golden 
calves  b  on  all  occasions  mentbned ;  while  a^  the  same  time  we  cannot  gather  from  the  terms  in  which  the  intention  is 
expressed,  that  it  was  intended  as  an  act  of  total  apostacy  from  God ;  or,  from  the  terms  in  which  censure  is  conveyed,  that 
it  was  regarded  otherwise  than  as  the  unworthj  act  and  dangerous  practice  of  a  disobedient,  but  not  an  apostatising,  people. 
But  although  not  perhaps,  in  its  first  intention,  an  act  of  entire  departure  from  God,  it  was  a  great  step  towards  total 
apostacy ;  lor  the  mind  would  soon  learn  to  rest  on  the  visible  symbol,  and  then  the  step  to  new  ^ods  and  new  images 
was  narrow  and  easy  to  take.  This  was  the  great  danger ;  and  its  reality  is  evinced  by  the  addiction  of  the  ten  tribes — 
wluch  WQishippCHl  the  calves  in  Dan  and  Bethel — to  Baal,  Moloch,  and  the  other  gods  of  the  neighbouring  nations. 
In  estimating  uie  great  difficulty  which  was  experienced  in  leading  the  Israelites  to  entertain  proper  id^  of  God  as 
a  spiritual  being,  and  to  honour  him  as  such,  we  are  apt  to  form  too  low  an  idea  of  their  character  from  judging  them 
by  the  standvdwhich  Christianity  has  produced,  without  sufficiently  considering  that  the  new  principle  required  them 
to  dismiss  all  the  ideas  and  practices  in  which  they  had  been  brought  up ;  and  that  all  the  nations  known  to  them  were 
whc^y  immersed  in  idoU^,  and  afforded  no  example  of  worship  and  conduct  in  any  degree  resembling  that  which 
was  required  from  themselves. 

It  may  be  well  to  recapitulate  the  history  of  this  chapter:  Moses  having  been  more  than  a  month  absent  in  the 
mount,  the  people  despaired  of  his  return.  And  as  he  was  the  agent  through  whom  their  deliverance  had  been 
eflfected,  and  had  stood  as  it  were  between  them  and  God,  there  seemd  a  vacancy  in  their  system,  which,  as  the  priest- 
hood and  the  regular  course  of  religious  service  were  not  yet  established,  led  them  to  think  of  a  mtem  of  their  own, 
or  rather  of  a  pwrtlal  adaptation  oftheir  new  princi^es  to  the  practices  with  which  they  were  fiuniliar.  They  therefore 
applied  to  Aaron  to  ^e  effisct  to  their  intention.  His  duty  seems  to  us  sufficiently  clear ;  and  although  his  easy  com- 
pliance on  this  occasion  has  been  extenuated  by  some  writers,  the  culpability  of  his  conduct  is  unquestionable,  for  we 
are  told  in  Deut  ix.  20,  that  the  Lord  was  very  angry  with  him,  and  would  have  destro}red  him,  had  not  his  brother 
interceded  on  his  behalf.  It  is  possible  that  his  own  fiuth  failed ;  and  that,  concurring  in  the  belief  that  Moses  was 
dead,  he  shrunk  from  the  task  of  attempting  to  control  the  inclinations  of  a  multitude,  whose  unruly  dispositbn  had 
already  been  sufficiently  manifested ;  and  be  may  have  satisfied  his  conscience  by  resolving  on  the  half  measure  of 
keeping  the  Lord  as  much  as  possible  in  their  view  as  the  ulterior  object  of  the  homage  paid  to  the  imap;e.  Hence  he 
BO  sooner  perceived  the  feeling  with  which  the  people  received  the  golden  calf,  than  he  proclaimed  the  feast  to  be  held 
on  the  morrow  in  honour  of  Jenovah.  It  is  also  thought  by  some,  that,  in  the  first  instance,  his  meeting  theb  pro- 
posal by  demanding  their  precious  personal  ornaments  with  which  to  manufacture  the  image,  was  in  the  hope  that 
their  unwillingness  to  comply  would  lead  them  to  forego  their  intention.  Their  seal  however  was  not  to  be  thus  re- 
pulsed. But  there  is  no  end  to  such  conjectures.  We  must  be  content  to  know  that  he  acted  wrons,  whatever  were 
his  motives.  Moses  directly  charges  him  with  his  crime  in  verse  21 ;  and  the  excusatory  narrative  which  he  gives  in 
reply,  with  the  confused  account,  with  which  it  terminates,  of  his  own  share  in  the  transaction,  as  if  conscious  of  errur 
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hut  fearful  to  avow  it,  affotds  not  the  onlj  iMtance  Msulting  from  a  eompatiaoa  between  Motea  aad  Aaron,  in  whicll 
W8  are  led  to  percei¥e  the  wiadom  of  Qoa  in  entrusting  his  great  mission  to  the  former,  aniions  as  he  was  to  decline  it* 
rather  than  to  his  elder  and  more  Sequent  brother. 

15.  <'  7%e  tables  were  written  on  both  their  «V«."— It  is  a  very  remarkable  fact  that  the  earliest  notices  of  writing,  whe- 
ther hieroglyphic  or  alphabetic,  do  not,  as  we  mijg^ht  naturally  expect,  exhibit  the  characters  as  being  formed  by  an  easy 
process  on  sort  and  ductile  substances,  but  as  bemg  cut,  with  labour  and  difficulty,  on  the  smoothed  surface  of  rocks, 
or  on  tablets  or  columns  of  stone.  This  seems  the  reverse  of  the  natural  order,  in  which  we  generally  find  the  easiest 
things  attempted  the  soonest.  But  writing  is  distinguished  fh)m  all  other  arts  not  more  in  its  objects  than  in  the  order 
of  ito  progress.  Its  course  has  been  contrary  to  that  of  all  other  arts.  Statuary,  foi  instance,  proceeded,  from  fi§[ures 
moulded  m  clay  to  wood,  metal,  and  stone;  whilst  writine  appears  to  have  beg^n  with  stone,  and,  having  been  successively 
exemplified  on  soft  metals  and  wood,  proceeded  to  the  skins  of  animals,  to  tne  leaves  of  trees,  and  has  arrived  at  paper. 
A  little  reflection  renders  the  cause  of  this  diffbrenc^  obvious.  The  original  application  of  this  ffreatcst  of  the  arts  was 
not  to  purposes  of  familiar  communication  or  popular  instruction.  These  uses  were  not  connected  with  its  origin,  but 
resulted  from  it  The  original  purpose  to  which  it  was  applied  was  to  transmit  laws  and  the  memory  of  great  events 
to  future  times.  Before  writing  was  known,  men  sought  io  obtain  the  same  result  by  erecting  altt^,  ^illars^  aud  other 
monuments — by  giving  expressive  names  to  particular  sites — and  by  founding  commemorative  institutions :  m  all  cases 
trusting  that  the  memory  of  the  fact  or  event  would  become  associated  in  men's  minds  with  the  erection,  the  name,  or 
the  institution.  Hence  it  was  natural  that,  in  the  first  instance,  the  art  of  writmg  should  be  applied  to  stone,  in  order 
to  give  at  the  same  time  a  permanent  and  a  distinct  character  to  the  few  and  l)rief,  but  important,  facts  which  the 
primitive  men  desired  to  make  known  to  future  ages,  and  which  the  most  lasting  of  their  previous  monuments  and 
institutions  had  failed  to  transmit  with  precision.  The  monuments  remained,  while  the  memories  connected  with  them 
perished.  Hence  it  is  that  all  our  existing  information  points  to  stone  as  the  substance  on  which  the  art  of  writing 
was  first  employed ;  and  men  continued  to  engrave  important  documents  on  stone,  in  times  long  subsequent  to  that  in 
which  writing  was  made  subservient  to  the  intercourse  of  life  and  the  service  of  literature.  Ancient  inscriptions  on 
the  surface  of  perpendicular  rocks  are  still  found  in  different  parts  of  Asia,  most  of  them  of  such  early  date  that  the 
knowledge  of  the  characters  in  which  they  were  written  is  lost  Inscriptions  on  columns  probably  formed  an  improve- 
ment on  this  primitive  mode  of  writing,  if  there  were  not  reason  to  doubt  its  accuracy,  a  statement  made  by  Josephua 
on  this  subject  would  be  highly  interesting.  He  says  that  the  descendants  of  Seth,  the  son  of  Adam,  understanding, 
from  a  prophecy  of  the  great  ancestor  of  mankind.,  that  the  world  was  at  one  time  to  be  destroyed  by  water,  and 
another  time  by  fire,  erected  two  pillars,  one  of  stone  to  resist  the  water,  and  the  other  of  brick  to  resist  the  fire ;  and 
that  they  inscnbed  on  these  pillara  their  discoveries  in  astronomy,  to  transmit  them  to  the  men  who  might  afterwards 
occupy  tne  world.  There  is  nothine  very  improbable  in  this  in  itself,  although  it  is  rendered  doubtful  bv  collateral 
circumstances.  The  art  of  forming  cnaracters  on  stone  and  brick  is  of  unknown  antiquity ;  and  astronomicaf  discoveries 
were  among  the  earliest  that  it  was  thought  desirable  to  record.  The  ancient  Babylonians  are  said  to  have  registered 
on  bricks  their  early  astronomical  observations  j  and,  whatever  the  inscriptions  may  purport,  it  is  certain  that  large 
bricks  covered  with  inscriptions,  in  a  character  which  no  man  can  read,  are  still  very  commonly  found  among  the 
ruins  in  Babylonia.  With  regard  to  inscribed  pillars  and  tablets  of  stone,  a  great  number  of  illustrative  instancei 
might  be  (quoted  to  show  in  what  manner  they  were  in  the  earliest  times  employed.  Gtoguet,  who  has  enumerated  the 
most  prominent  examples,  observes  that  there  was  nothing  in  all  antiquity  more  famous  than  the  columns  erected  by 
Osiris,  Bacchus,  Sesostris,  and  Hercules,  to  perpetuate  the  remembrance  of  their  respective  expeditions.  Still  more 
renowned  were  the  pillars  or  tables  of  stone  on  which  Thoth,  the  E^ptian  Hermes,  is  said  to  have  written  his  theo- 
logy and  the  history  of  the  first  ages.  In  Crete  there  existed  very  ancient  columns,  charged  with  inscriptions  detailing 
the  ceremonies  practised  in  the  sacrifices  of  the  Corybantes.  In  the  time  of  Demosthenes  there^  still  existed  at  Athene 
a  law  of  Theseus  inscribed  on  a  stone  pillar:  and  Gk>guet  is  disposed  to  think  that  the  ancient  fable  about  Atlas 
entrusting  the  pillars  of  the  world  to  Hercules  means  no  more  than  that  Atlas  explained  to  the  son  of  Jupiter  the 
purport  of  the  mysteries  and  science  inscribed  on  certain  pillars.    {'  Origine  des  Lois,*  tome  i.  p.  204.    Paris,  19S0.) 

A  similar  custom  prevailed  among  the  ancient  Arabians.  Ibn  Moni,  in  illustrating  the  Arabia  proverb,  "  More 
durable  than  what  is  engraven  on  stone,**  observes  that  the  inhabitants  of  Southern  Arabia  were  accustomed,  in  the 
remotest  ages,  to  inscribe  laws  and  wise  sayings  on  stone  (Burder's  <  Oriental  Literature,' vol.  i.  p.  198).  Even  in 
•China  the  most  ancient  monuments  of  literature  were  inscribed  on  large  and  hard  stones.  GK>g^et  observes,  that 
although  the  people  of  the  north  of  Europe  seem  to  have  had  but  little  intercourse  with  the  nations  of  Asia  and  Africa, 
their  history  equally  evinces  that,  in  the  primitive  times,  the  nsag^  equally  existed  of  writing  upon  pillars  of  stone 
whatever  was  thought  worthy  of  beixig  transmitted  to  future  ages.  Olaus  Magpus  mentions  pulars  forty  feet  high,  oil 
which  rude  inscriptions  were  found.  The  early  inscribed  pillars,  of  which  so  much  mention  is  made,  were  less  probably 
round  than  square,  or  pyramidal,  and  di^red  nothing  in  principle  from  tablets,  being,  in  fact,  tablets  in  the  &rm  best 
calculated  to  keep  them  fixed  and  conspicuous  in  the  open  air.  This  was  not  the  intention  of  the  Decalogue  inscrip- 
tion, which  was  to  be  portable,  and  to  be  treasured  up,  and  was  therefore  written  on  tablets.  We  read  of  three  copied 
all  written  on  stone :  the  first,  that  which  was  broken  by  Moses ;  another,  written  to  supply  the  place  of  the  former ; 
and  a  third,  which  Joshua  inscribed  on  the  stones  at  Mount  Ebal  (Josh.  viii.  S2),  Job  also,  at  a  period  supposed  t6 
be  still  earlier  than  that  in  which  Moses  lived,  expresses  a  desire  that  his  words  should  be  <*  cut  deep  in  the  rock  for 
ever  **  (chap.  xix.  24).  Stones  then,  whether  as  rocks,  pillars,  or  tablets,  were  the  books  of  the  most  ancient  people, 
through  which  they  sought  to  preserve  their  laws,  pubuc  acts,  treaties,  the  history  of  facts,  and  the  most  important 
discoveries.  Although  the  earliest  Scripture  notices  of  writing  exhibit  its  earliest  form,  this  does  not  imply  that'n<l 
other  form  was  known  at  the  times  under  consideration.  Other  forms  are  mentioned  in  the  book  of  Job ;  and  even  in 
the  Pentateuch  **  books  "  are  several  times  mentioned.  The  short  and  comprehensive  Decalogue  only  was  inscribed  on 
stone,  the  more  detailed  law  being,  as  a  whole,  written  in  a  book,  by  the  express  command  of  Qod.  (Bx.  xvii.  14] 
Deut.  xvii.  18,  and  xxxL  24.  See  the  note  on  this  last  text)  The  most  important  facts  and  laws  continued  to  be 
transmitted  to  posterity  on  rocks,  pillars,  and  tablets  long  after  other  forms  of  writing  had  come  into  use.  Thus,  Han- 
nibal, long  after  the  invention  of  books,  is  said  to  have  cut  an  inscription  on  the  Alpine  rocks,  in  memory  of  his  fiunous 
passage  over  the  mountains.  In  the  north,  also,  Saxo  Grammaticus  notices  an  inscription,  thirty-four  ells  in  length, 
cut  on  the  side  of  a  rock,  in  Runic  characters  an  ell  long,  by  Harold  Hyldeland,  in  memoir  of  his  father.  This 
inscription  was  in  after-times  copied  and  published  by  Olaus  Wormius.  The  Chinese  also  would  seem  to  have  afibrded 
very  modem  instances  of  the  same  practice.  Hamilton,  in  his  ^  Account  of  the  East  Indies,'  after  relating  the  attack 
of  the  Dutch  upon  the  island  of  Amoy  in  1646,  adds,  <<This  history  is  written  in  large  China  characters  on  the  face  of 
a  smooth  rock,  that  faces  the  entrance  of  the  harbour,  and  may  be  fatriy  seen  as  we  pass  into  and  out  of  the  harbour.** 
Another  instance,  still  more  remaduble.  oceuned  little  moie  than  nxty  yeeie  ago.    In  if 71,  a  Tartar  tribe  of  50U>00 
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familwB,  atid  ia  the  yttur  foUcming  aaother  of  30,000  families^  left  the  territories  of  Russia,  and  after  a  long  and  diffi- 
cult inarch  of  many  months  arrived  in  the  Chinese  territories,  and  submitted  themselves  to  the  sceptre  of  the  etnperor 
Kien  Limg.  They  were  well  received ;  and  the  emperor  caused  the  history^  of  these  migrations  to  be  engraven  upon 
stone,  in  four  diflterent  languages.  (See  Buzderli  <  Cfriental  literature,*  vol.  i  pp«  235,  534,  where  these  last  examples 
are  cited.) 

32.  **  If  thou  wili/br^e  their  tin-^f  and  if  not/*  Ac. — ^The  most  ancient  versions  supply  the  ellipsis  of  the  text  by 
adding  tne  word  ''forgive"  after  "  sin ;"  and  Dr.  Boothroyd  has  adopted  it  into  the  text  of  his  translation.  If  we  thus 
recover  a  word  which  the  original  has  lost,  it  is  well ;  but  if  the  word  be  merely  an  addition  to  supply  an  apparent 
deficiency  in  the  text,  we  could  very  well  afibrd  to  di^nse  with  its  assistance ;  the  suspension  of  the  meaning  seems  to 
us  fiEtr  more  expressive  than  any  word  which  could  be  introduced  to  fill  it  up. 

"  BtH  me  ,..<mi  of  thy  hooky  which  thou  hatt  written.** — This  is  thought  to  contain  an  allusion  to  the  rolls  or  public 
registers  in  which  the  names  of  the  people  were  entered  under  their  respective  tribes.  This  was  the  book  of  the  Uving, 
and  when  any  man  died  his  name  was  erased.  The  idea  of  the  text  will  then  aeem  to  be,  that  Moses  attributes  such  a 
book  to  God,  and  desires  rather  to  have  his  name  blotted  from  it — that  is,  to  die^than  witness  the  destruction  of  his 
people.  This  explanation  removes  the  difficulty  resulting  from  the  common  interpretation,  that  Moses  desired  to  have 
his  name  blotted  from  the  book  of  eternal  lifb* 


CHAPTER  XXXIIL 

1  The  Lord  rqfitseth  to  go  as  he  had  promised  with 
ih€  people.  4  The  people  murmur  thereat.  7  The 
tab^frnacleie  removed  out  of  the  camp.  9  The  Lord 
ialketh  familiarly*  udth  Moeee,  1 8  Moeee  deeireth 
toeeethe  glory  qfOod* 

And  ihe  Lord  said  unto  Moses,  Depart, 
and  go  up  hence,  thou  and  the  people  which 
thou  hast  brought  up  out  of  the  land  of 
£ffypt,  unto  the  lana  which  I  sware  unto 
Abraham,  to  Isaac,  and  to  Jacob,  saying, 
*Unto  thy  seed  will  I  give  it : 

2  •And  I  will  send  an  angel  before  thee ; 
and  I  will  drive  out  the  Canaanite,  the 
Amorite,  and  the  Hittite,  and  the  Periisite, 
the  Hivite,  and  the  Jebusite : 

3  Unto  a  land  flowing  with  milk  and  ho- 
ney :  for  I  will  not  go  up  in  the  midst  of 
thee :  for  thou  art  a  •stiffhecked  people :  lest 
I  consume  thee  in  the  way. 

4  f  And  when  the  people  heard  these 
evil  tidings,  they  mourned:  and  no  man 
did  put  on  him  ms  ornaments. 

5  For  the  Lord  had  said  unto  Moses, 
Say  unto  the  children  of  Israel,  Ye  are  a 
stifihecked  people :  I  will  come  up  into  the 
midst  of  thee  in  a  moment,  and  consume  thee : 
therefore  nowput  off  thy  omanvents  from  thee, 
that  I  may  know  what  to  do  unto  thee. 

6  And  the  children  of  Israel  stripped 
themselves  of  their  ornaments  by  the  moimt 
Horeb. 

7  And  Moses  took  the  tabernacle,  and 
pitched  it  without  the  camp,  afar  off  from 
the  camp,  and  called  it  the  Tabernacle  of 
the  congregation.  And  it  came  to  pass, 
that  ev^ry  one  which  sought  the  Lord  went 
out  unto  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation, 
which  was  without  the  camp. 

8  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  Moses  went 
out  unto  the  tabernacle,  that  all  the  people 
rose  up^  and  stood  every  man  at  ms  tent 
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door,  and  looked  after  Moses,  until  he  was 
gone  into  the  tabernacle. 

9  And  it  came  to  pass,  as  Moses  entered 
into  the  tabernacle,  the  cloudy  pillar  de- 
scended, and  stood  at  the  door  of  the  taber* 
nacle,  and  the  LORD  talked  with  Moses. 

10  And  all  the  people  saw  the  cloudy  pil- 
lar stand  at  the  tabernacle  door :  and  all  the 
people  rose  up  and  worshipped,  every  man 
in  ms  tent  door. 

1 1  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses  face 
to  face,  as  a  man  speaKeth  unto  his  friend 
And  he  turned  agam  into  the  camp;  but  his 
servant  Joshua,  the  son  of  Nun,  a  young 
man,  departed  not  out  of  the  tabernacle 

12  ^  And  Moses  said  unto  the  Lord, 
See,  thou  sayest  unto  me.  Bring  up  this 
people :  and  tnou  hast  not  let  me  know  whom 
thou  wilt  send  with  me.  Yet  thou  hast  said, 
I  know  thee  by  name,  and  thou  hast  also 
found  grace  in  my  sight. 

13  Now  therefore,  I  pray  thee,  if  I  have 
found  grace  in  thy  sight,  snew  me  now  thy 
way,  that  I  may  Know  thee,  that  I  may  find 
grace  in  thy  sight :  and  consider  that  this 
nation  is  thy  people. 

14  And  ne  said.  My  presence  shall  go 
with  thee,  and  I  will  give  thee  rest. 

15  And  he  said  unto  him.  If  thy  presence 
go  not  with  me,  carry  us  not  up  hence. 

16  For  wherein  shall  it  be  known  here 
that  I  and  thy  people  have  found  grace  in 
thy  sight  ?  is  it  not  in  that  thou  goest  with 
us?  so  shall  we  be  separated.  Land  thy 
people,  from  all  the  people  that  are  upon  the 
face  of  the  earth. 

17  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses,  I  will 
do  this  thin^  also  that  thou  hast  spoken :  for 
thou  hast  round  grace  in  my  sight,  and  I 
know  thee  by  name. 

18  And  he  said,  I  beseech  thee,  shew  me 
thy  glory. 
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19  And  he  said,  I  will  make  all  my  good- 
ness })ass  before  thee,  and  I  wiU  pfroclaim 
tKe  name  of  the  Lord  before  thee ;  ^nd  will 
be  gracious  to  whom  I  wiU  be  gracious,  and 
will  shew  mercy  on  whom  I  will  shew  mercy. 

20  And  he  said.  Thou  canst  not  see  my 
face:  for  there  shall  no  man  see  me,  and 
live. 

21  And  the  Lord  said.  Behold,  there  is 
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a  place  by  me,  and  thou  shalt  stand  upon  a 
rock: 

22  And  it  shall  come  to  pass,  while  my 
glory  passeth  by,  that  I  will  put  thee  in  a 
clifl  ot  the  rock,  and  will  cover  thee  with  my 
hand  while  I  pass  by : 

23  And  I  will  take  away  mine  hand,  and 
thou  shalt  see  my  back  pi^ :  but  my  fiace 
shall  not  be  seen. 


«  Rom.  9.  IS. 

Vene  4.  "  fVheH  tkt  peopiehemrdikettiviHuHMatp  thef  wmurmed  t  «m4  no  mm  Hdpmtm  him  kit  orwoweii/t.**— The  SeptiM- 
gint  reads  "  robes  **  as  well  as  ornaments,  which,  whether  part  of  the  original  text  or  not,  shows  that  it  was  an  ancient 

Practice  to  lay  aside,  in  times  of  mourning,  not  only  mere  ornaments  but  the  outer  and  more  valuable  articles  of  dress. 
k.  Boothroyd  understands  "  ornaments  **  to  include  ornamental  dress  and  aimour.  The  custom  of  rejecting  omameota 
in  times  of  mourning  and  humiliation  is  so  seneral  and  so  natural  as  to  require  no  particular  illustration.  But  the 
custom  of  throwing  off  the  outer  garments,  &  which  there  are  several  allusions  in  Scripture,  is  more  peculiar  to  the 
East  Harmer,  in  his  valuable  <  OMervations,*  quotes,  from  the  account  given  by  Pitts  of  the  ceremonies  practised  by  the 
pil^prims  at  Mecca,  the  following  passage,  which  he  very  justly  considers  to  ftimish  a  fair  illustration  of  the  Mpearaace 
which  the  Israelites  presented  on  thb  remarkable  occasion.  **  We  came  to  a  place  called  Rabbock,  about  four  dayiT 
sail  on  this  side  of  Mecca,  where  all  the  hagges,  or  pilgpms  (excepting  those  of  the  female  sex),  do  enter  into  AiVroHwii, 
or  lAnim,  i.  e.  they  take  off  all  their  clothes,  covering  themselves  with  two  kirrmpewu,  or  large  wime  cotton  wrappers ;  one 
ther  put  about  their  middle,  which  reaches  down  to  their  ancles ;  the  other  they  cover  Uie  upper  part  of  their  body 
with,  except  the  head ;  and  they  wear  no  other  thing  on  their  bodies  but  these  wrajppersyonly  a  pair  of  gimnmee,  tlULt 
is,  thin-soled  shoes  like  sandals,  the  over  leather  of  which  covers  only  the  toes,  their  im^eps  being  all  nakc3.  In  this 
manner,  like  humble  penitents,  they  go  from  Rabbock  until  they  come  to  Mecca,  to  approach  the  temple ;  many  timea 
enduring  the  scorching  heat  of  the  sun,  until  the  very  skin  is  burnt  off  their  backs  and  arms,  and  theu  heads  swoUea 
to  a  very  great  degree.**  He  afterwards  mentions  that  this  mortifying  habit  is  worn  for  about  a  week ;  and  further  on 
says:— ^ It  was  a  si^ht  indeed  able  to  pierce  one's  heart,  to  behold  so  many  thousands  in  their  garments  of  humility 
and  mortification,  with  their  naked  heads  and  cheeks  watered  with  tears ;  and  to  hear  their  grievous  siriis  and  sobs, 
beffging  earnestly  for  the  remission  of  their  sins,  promising  newness  of  Ufe,  using  a  form  of  penitentiu  expression ; 
and  thus  continumg  for  the  space  of  four  or  five  hours.* 


7.  **  Motet  took  tko  tabtmmcUy  tndpitcked  it  wttkowt  /A#  c«N|».'*—This  of  course  was  not  the  mat  and  sacred  tabev- 
nacle  which  has  been  so  minutely  described  in  the  previous  chapters ;  for  that  was  not  yet  made.  There  has  been  a 
considerable  quantity  of  rather  unprofitable  speculation  about  this  tabernacle,  into  which  we  cannot  enter.  The  best 
and  most  sober  inte^>feters  are  content  to  follow  the  Sevtuagint  and  Syriac  versions,  in  understanding  that  tiiis  tent 
was  the  tent  of  Moses  as  chief  and  leader ;  and  in  or  before  which  he  gave  audiences,  heard  causes,  and 


I  communicated 
with  the  Lord.  It  is  very  probable  that  the  public  services  of  rrii^n  were  also  performed  at  it  previously  to  the 
erection  of  the  peat  tabernacle.  Moses  appears  to  have  removed  this  tent  to  a  distance  from  the  camp,  with  the  view 
of  expressing  his  abhonenoe  of  the  sin  and  mgratitude  into  which  the  people  had  recently  fUleiu 


17.  "Iknttotktt  hy  name.^^-Yftt  one  who  has  multitudes  under  his  charge  to  know  any  by  name  necessarily  implies 
a  deg^ree  of  personal  knowledse  and  favour  towards  the  persons  whose  names  are  thus  known.  Thus  we  have  read  of 
generals  who  have  found  it  hdp  much  towards  winning  them  the  attachment  of  their  soldiers  to  take  the  trouble  of 
making  themselves  acquainted  with  a  considerable  number  of  them,  and  occasionally  to  exhibit  the  knowledge  they 
had  acquired.  To  be  known  by  name  by  a  kin^  or  neat  person  is  still  mentioned  ss  a  distinction  in  the  East.  Thus 
Knox,  in  his  curious  account  of  Ceybn,  and  his  a^entures  there,  mentions  that,  when  he  desired  the  Cingalese  to 
bring  him  the  rice  which  he  used  for  his  daily  food,  they  told  him,  that  as  he  was  the  captain's  son,  and  they  but  his 
servants,  it  was  not  proper  for  him  to  ffo  about  from  house  to  house  for  his  victuals  as  they  did ;  and  the  great  men  at 
court  had  ordered  that  nis  food  should  be  duly  brought  to  him  every  day.  "  Neither  was  it  fittine  for  me,  they  said, 
to  employ  myself  in  such  an  inferior  office  as  to  dress  mv  own  meat,  being  a  man  tktU  tko  king  kad  noiioo  ^  by  ntme, 
and  very  suddenly,  before  I  should  be  aware  of  it,  would  send  for  me  into  his  presence,  when  I  should  be  highly  pro- 
moted to  some  place  of  tMrnour." 


CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

1  TTie  tables  are  renewed.  5  The  name  qf  the  LORD 
proclaimed.  8  Moies  intreateth  God  to  go  with 
them.  10  God  maketh  a  covenant  with  diem,  re^ 
peating  certain  duties  qf  the  first  table.  28  Moses, 
qfter  forty  days  in  the  mount,  cometh  down  with 
the  tables.  29  His  face  shineth,  and  he  covereth  it 
with  a  vail. 

And  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses,  'Hew 
thee  two  tables  of  stone  like  unto  the  first : 
and  I  will  write  upon  these  tables  the  words 


that  were  in  the  first  tables,  which  thou 
brakest 

2  And  be  ready  in  the  morning,  and  come 
up  in  the  morning  unto  mount  Sinai,  and 
present  thyself  there  to  me  in  the  top  of  the 
mount 

3  And  no  man  shall  *eome  up  with  thee, 
neither  let  any  man  be  seen  tlm>ughout  all 
the  mount;  neither  let  the  flocks  nor  herds 
feed  before  that  mount. 

4  %  And  he  hewed  two  tables  of  stone 
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like  unto  the  first;  and  Moses  rose  up  early 
in  the  morning,  and  went  up  unto  mount 
Sinai,  as  the  Lord  had  commanded  him, 
and  took  in  his  hand  the  two  tables  of  stone. 

5  And  the  Lord  descended  in  the  cloud, 
and  stood  with  him  there,  and  proclaimed 
the  name  of  the  Lord. 

6  And  the  Lord  passed  by  before  him, 
and  proclaimed.  The  Lord,  The  Lord  God, 
merciful  and  gracious^  longsuffering^  and 
abundant  in  goodness  and  truth, 

7  Keeping  mercy  for  thousands,  forgiving 
iniquity  and  transgression  and  sin>  and  that 
will  by  no  means  clear  the  guilty;  ^visiting 
the  iniquity  of  the  fathers  upon  the  chil- 
dren, and  upon  the  children's  children,  unto 
the  third  and  to  the  fourth  genercUicn. 

8  And  Moses  made  haste,  and  bowed  his 
head  toward  the  earth,  and  worshipped. 

9  And  he  said.  If  now  I  have  found  grace 
in  thy  sight,  O  Lord,  let  my  Lord,  I  pray 
thee,  go  among  us ;  for  it  is  a  stiShecked 
people;  and  pardon  our  iniquity  and  our 
sin,  and  take  us  for  thine  inheritance. 

10  %  And  he  said.  Behold,  ^I  make  a  co- 
venant :  before  all  thy  people  I  will  do  mar- 
vels, such  as  have  not  been  done  in  all  the 
eardi,  nor  in  any  nation :  and  all  the  people 
among  which  thou  art  shall  see  the  work  of 
the  Lord  :  for  it  t^  a  terrible  thing  that  I 
will  do  with  thee. 

11  Observe  thou  that  which  I  command 
thee  this  day:  behold,  I  drive  out  before 
thee  the  Amorite,  and  the  Canaanite,  and 
the  Hittite,  and  the  Perizzite,  and  the  Hivite, 
and  the  Jebusite. 

12  'Take  heed  to  thyself,  lest  thou  make 
a  covenant  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  land 
whither  thou  goest,  lest  it  be  for  a  snare  in 
the  midst  of  thee : 

13  But  ye  shall  destroy  their  altars,  break 
their  Hmages,  and  cut  down  their  proves  : 

14  For  thou  shalt  worship  no  ouier  god : 
for  the  Lord,  whose  name  is  Jealous,  is  a 
^jealous  God: 

15  Lest  thou  make  a  covenant  with  the 
inhabitants  of  the  land,  and  they  go  a 
whoring  after  their  gods,  and  do  sacrifice 
unto  their  gods,  and  one  call  thee,  and  thou 
eat  of  his  sacrifice; 

16  And  thou  take  of  Hheir  daughters 
unto  thy  sons,  and  their  daughters  go  a 
whoring  after  their  gods,  and  make  thy  sons 
go  a  whoring  after  uieir  gods. 


17  Thou  shalt  make  thee  no  molten  gods. 

18  %  The  feast  of  •unleavened  bread 
shalt  thou  keep.  Seven  days  thou  shalt 
eat  imleavened  bread,  as  1  commanded 
thee,  in  the  time  of  the  month  Abib :  for 
in  the  ^•month  Abib  thou  camest  out  from 
Egypt. 

19  '^AU  that  openeth  the  matrix  is  mine ; 
and  every  firstling  among  thy  cattle,  tohether 
ox  or  sheep,  that  is  male. 

20  But  the  firstling  of  an  ass  thou  shalt 
redeem  with  a  "lamb :  and  if  thou  redeem 
him  not,  then  shalt  thou  break  his  neck. 
AU  the  firstborn  of  thy  sons  thou  shalt  re- 
deem. And  none  shall  appear  before  me 
"empty. 

21  5r  "Six  days  thou  shalt  work,  but  on 
the  seventh  day  thou  shalt  rest :  in  earing 
time  and  in  harvest  thou  shalt  rest. 

22  ^  "And  thou  shalt  observe  the  feast 
of  weeks,  of  the  firstfruits  of  wheat  harvest, ' 
and  the  feast  of  ingathering  at  the  "year*s 
end. 

23  %  ^TThrice  in  the  year  shall  all  your 
menchildren  appear  before  the  Lord  Uod, 
the  God  of  Israel. 

24  For  I  will  cast  out  the  nations  before 
thee,  and  enlarge  thy  borders :  neither  shall 
any  man  desire  thy  land,  when  thou  shalt 
go  up  to  appear  before  the  Lord  thy  God 
thrice  in  the  year. 

25  ^•Thou  shalt  not  offer  the  blood  of  my 
sacrifice  with  leaven ;  neither  shall  the  sa- 
crifice of  the  feast  of  the  passover  be  left 
unto  the  momingv 

26  The  first  of  the  firstfiruits  of  thy  land 
thou  shalt  bring  unto  the  house  of  the  Lord 
thy  God.  Thou  shalt  not  seethe  a  "kid  in 
his  mother^s  milk. 

27  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses,  Write 
thou  "these  words:  for  after  the  tenor  of 
these  words  I  have  made  a  covenant  with 
thee  and  with  Israel. 

28  "*And  he  was  there  with  the  Lord 
forty  days  and  forty  nights;  he  did  neither 
eat  Dread,  nor  drink  water.  And  he  wrote 
upon  the  tables  the  words  of  the  covenant, 
the  ten  ''commandments. 

29  ^  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  Moses 
came  aown  from  mount  Sinai  with  the  two 
tables  of  testimony  in  Moses*  hand,  when  he 
came  down  firom  tne  mount,  that  Moses  wist 
not  that  the  sldn  of  his  face  shone  while  he 
talked  with  him. 
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30  And  when  Aaron  and  all  the  children 
of  Israel  saw  Moses,  behold,  the  skin  of  his 
face  shone,  and  they  were  afraid  to  come 
nigh  him. 

31  And  Moses  called  unto  them;  and 
Aaron  and  all  the  rulers  of  the  conffreffation 
returned  unto  him :  and  Moses  taUced  with 
them. 

32  And  afterward  all  the  children  of 
Israel  came  nigh :  and  he  gave  th^m  in  com- 
mandment all  that  the  Lord  had  spoken 
with  him  in  mount  SinaL 


33  And  till  Moses  had  done  speaking 
with  them,  he  put  ''a  vail  on  his  ikce. 

34  But  when  Moses  went  in  before  the 
Lord  to  speak  with  him,  he  took  the  vail 
off,  until  he  oame  out.  And  he  came  out, 
and  spake  unto  the  children  of  Israel  thai 
which  he  was  commanded. 

35  And  the  children  of  Israel  saw  the 
face  of  Hoses,  that  the  skin  of  Moses*  fietce 
shone;  and  Moses  put  the  vail  upon  his 
face  again,  until  he  went  in  to  speak  with 
him. 


«acor.3.ia 

Verse  27.  **  ff^e  thou  theat  word».^ — lu  the  following  verse  Moses  records  th^t  he  did  as  commanded ;  and  from 
hence  some  have  inferred  that  the  words  of  the  second  table  were  not,  like  those  of  the  first,  written  hy  the  hand  of 
God.  But  Moses,  when  speaking  of  the  second  tables,  in  Deut  x.  4>  s^ys  expressly,  as  he  had  el^where  said  of  the 
first  tables  (Sxod.  xxxii.  16),  that  they  were  written  by  the  finger  of  Qod,  From  this  it  necessarily  follows,  as  Calmet 
observes,  that  there  was  no  such  difference  as  is  commonlv  supposed,  but  that  both  were  written  either  by  the  hand  of 
the  Lord  or  by  that  of  Moses.  If  we  suppose  both,  or  only  the  second  tables,  to  be  written  by  the  hand  of  God,  it  is 
difiicult  to  understand  how  the  same  tables  should  be  said  to  have  been  written  by  the  hand  of  Moses ,  but  if  we 
suppose  them  written  by  Moses,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  coipprehending  how,  in  this  as  in  other  cases,  that  should  be 
said  to  be  done  by  the  Lord  which  was  done  by  his  command  and  under  his  direction.  The  expression  might  be 
figurative  as  to  the  act  of  Jehovah,  but  could  not  well  be  so,  in  this  case,  with  regard  to  that  of  Moses.  It  is,  however, 
supposed  by  some  commentators,  that  **  Write  thou  these  words,**  refers  not  to  the  ten  commandments,  but  to  the 
words  previously  spoken,  from  verse  1 1  to  29,  which  Moses  wrote  on  the  bock  side  of  the  tables ;  and  that  in  the 
next  verse,  the  won!  <'  Jehovah*'  has  probably  been  dropped,  so  that  instead  of  ''  he  (Moses)  wrote,"  we  should  read 
<<  Jehovah  wrote.**  This  hypothesis  does  certainly  obviate  the  apparent  discrepancies  of  the  different  texts,  but  in  a 
manner  too  gratuitous  to  satisfy  our  minds.  Jf  it  be  of  importance  to  understand  that  the  tables  were  Uterally  written 
'<  by  the  finger  of  God,"  the  probability  mi^h^  we  imagine,  be  shown  by  a  less  violent  hypothesis.  Admitting  that 
the  Lord,  and  not  Moses,  is  denoted  in  v.  &,  the  previous  verse  is  the  only  one  that  offers  any  difficulty,  and  this  may 
bo  removed  by  observing,  that  the  tables  of  stone  are  not  mentioned  in  that  verse,  as  every  where  else  where  writing 
upon  them  is  intended.  Hence  we  are  at  liberty  to  infer,  i\kaX  the  expression  f<  Write  thou  these  words,**  does  not  refttr 
to  the  tables  at  all,  but  to  the  book  in  which  he  wa9  op  other  occasions  instructed  to  write,  and  in  which  he  was  now 
told  to  register  the  important  words  which  had  just  been  spoken.  That  these  words  were  written  on  the  hack  of 
the  tables  hy  Moses  is  a  strange  supposition,  when  we  recollect  that  the  former  tables  had  been  written  on  both  sides, 
although  they  contained  nothing  but  the  Decalogue — ^nd  it  is  particuli|r}y  stated,  that  the  first  apd  secopd  tables  were 
exactly  similar. 

29:  *f  The  $km  qfki»fao0  thomi,**^^*  In  many  pieces,  and  in  some  ancient  Bibles,  Moses  is  described  with  horns.  The 
same  description  we  find  in  a  silver  niedal ;  that  is,  upon  one  side  Moses  horned,  ^d  on  the  reverse  the  commandment 
against  sculptured  images.  Which  is  conceived  to  be  a  coynage  of  some  Jews,  in  derision  of  Christians,  who  first 
began  that  pourtract."  (Brown*s  'Vulgar  Errors,*  p.  286.  edit  1672.)  The  figure  of  Moses  in  our  wood-cut  of  the 
consecration  of  the  priests,  after  Raffaelle,  exhibits  an  instance  of  this,  and  the  celebrated  statue  of  Michael  Ang^elo 
does  the  same.  Our  excellent  translation,  in  common  with  the  original  and  the  n^ost  ancient  versions,  ^ves  no  sanction 
to  this  still  prevalent  idea,  which  arose  from  the  Vulgate  translation — the  only  one  with  which  the  Italian  painters 
were  acquainted — which,  instead  of  saying  that  the  face  of  Moses  shone,  says  that  it  was  **  homed"  or  had  horns. 
The  original  word,  OP*  ^^ffoi^f  signifies  primarily  to  irradiate,  to  shoot  forth  or  emit  rays  of  light ;  whence,  from  the 
idea  of  shooting  forth,  the  wojrd  certainly  does  also  signi^  "  a  horn**  {keren)*  The  context  determines  the  sense,  for  it 
is  evident  that  it  would  be  as  improper  to  render  the  word  here  "horned,**  as  it  would  be  to  translate  it  " rayed**  when 
applied  to  an  ox  or  goat.  Sir  Thomas  Brown  is  perhaps  correct  in  his  understanding  of  the  inatter,  after  Tremellius 
and  Estius :— <<  His  face  was  radiant,  and  dispersing  beams  like  many  horns  or  cones  about  his  head ;  which  is  also 
consonant  unto  the  original  signification,  and  yet  observed  in  the  pieces  of  our  Saviour,  ^d  the  Virgin  Mary,  who  are 
commonly  drawn  with  scintillations,  or  radiant  halos,  abopt  their  nead ;  which,  after  the  French  expression,  are  called, 
the  Glory.*'  All  we  can  fairly  gather  from  the  text  is,  that  the  divine  glor]^  irradiated  the  face  of  Moses,  from  which 
such  an  extraordinary  effulgence  proceeded,  that  it  was  necessary  for  mnf  to  val  his  fw  while  delivermg  to  the 
Israelites  the  commands  of  God ;  or  at  least  in  his  ordinary  communications  with  them.  For  it  is  to  be  observed,  that 
in  the  expression  (verse  33^  «  Till  Moses  had  done  speaking  with  them,  he  put  a  vail  on  his  face,"  the  word  "/»//**  is 
not  in  the  original ;  and  all  the  ancient  versions  read,  *<  when,"  that  is  to  say, — that  his  fiice  was  unveiled  while  deliver- 
ing the  commandments  of  God,  but  veiled  at  other  times,  except  when  he  stood  before  the  Lord.  Pr*  Boothroyd,  who 
has  adopted  this  view  of  the  text  in  his  new  translation,  thinks  that  the  passage  in  2  Cor.  iii.  13,  merely  alludes  to  t^e 
fact  of  Moses  veiling  his  face,  without  any  reference  to  the  circumstance  of  time  when  he  did  so.  The  custon^  aipong 
painters  of  putting  *^  glories"  around  the  heads  of  sacred  persons  no  doubt  arose  from  this  fact  concerning  Moses.  We 
arc  not  aware  of  any  other  authori^,  except  that  the  raiment  of  Christ  became  shining  at  the  trans^guratiop.  The 
appient  heathen  considered  ^  irr^idigtioii  or  lambent  flame  about  the  head,  as  a  ipanifestation  of  the  divine  favour  and 
protection.    But  whether  this  arose  from  fwy  tradition  concerning  Moses,  it  is  impossible  to  deterqiine. 
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OHAi>tER  XXXV, 


1  The  sabbath.  4  Thejf'ee  gifU/orUhH  tobmiade. 
20  T%e  readiness  qf  the  mopk  to  6ff^.  30  Be- 
zaleei  and  Aholiab  arv  called  to  the  work. 

And  Moses  gathered  tJl  the  dongreffation 
of  the  children  of  Israel  together,  and  said 
unto  them.  These  are  the  words  which  the 
Lord  hath  commanded^  that  y^  should  do 
them. 

2  'Six  days  shall  work  be  done,  but  on 
the  seventh  day  there  shall  be  to  you  *an 
holy  day,  a  sabbath  of  rest  to  the  Lord: 
whosoever  doeth  work  therein  shall  be  put 
to  death. 

3  Ye  shall  kindle  no  fire  throligkoutyour 
habitations  upon  the  sabbath  day* 

4  %  And  Moses  spake  unto  all  the  con- 
gregation of  the  children  of  Israel,  saying. 
This  is  the  thing  which  the  Lord  com- 
manded, saying, 

5  Take  ye  from  among  you  an  offering 
unto  the  Lord  :  "whosoever  t»  of  a  willing 
heart,  let  him  bring  it,  ati  offering  of  the 
Lord  ;  gold,  and  silver,  and  brass^ 

6  And  blue,  and  purple,  and  searlet>  and 
fine  hnen,  and  goats*  hair, 

7  And  rams'  skins  dyed  red,  and  badgers' 
skins,  and  shittirti  wood, 

8  And  oil  for  the  light,  and  spices  foi* 
anointing  oil,  and  for  the  sweet  incense^ 

9  And  onyx  stones,  and  stones  to  be  set 
for  the  ephod,  and  for  the  breastplate. 

10  And  every  wise  hearted  amottg  you 
shall  come,  ana  make  all  that  the  Lord 
hath  commanded ; 

11  *The  tabernacle,  his  tent,  and  his 
covering,  his  taches,  and  his  boards,  his 
bars,  his  pillars,  and  his  sockets, 

12  T'he  ark,  and  the  staves  thereof,  with 
the  mercy  seat,  and  the  vail  of  the  covering, 

13  The  table,  and  his  staves,  and  all  his 
vessels,  and  the  shewbread, 

14  The  candlestick  also  for  the  light,  and 
his  ftimiture,  and  his  lamps,  with  the  oil  for 
the  light, 

15  'And  the  incense  altar,  and  his  staves^ 
and  the  anointing  oil,  and  the  sweet  incense, 
and  the  hanging  for  the  door  at  the  enter- 
ing in  of  the  tabernacle, 

16  "The  altar  of  burnt  ofierinff,  with  his 
brasen  grate,  his  staves,  and  all  his  vessels, 
the  laver  and  his  foot, 

17  The  hangings  of  the  court,  his  pillars, 
and  their  sockets^  and  the  hanging  lor  the 
door  of  the  court. 


18  The  J)ins  of  the  tabernacle,  and  the 
pins  of  the  court,  and  their  cords, 

19  The  cloths  of  service,  to  do  service  in 
the  holy  placcy  the  holy  garments  for  Aaron 
the  priest,  and  the  garments  of  his  sons>  to 
minister  in  the  priest's  office. 

20  ^And  all  the  congrepition  of  the 
children  of  Israel  departed  from  the  pre- 
sence of  Moses. 

21  And  they  came,  every  one  whose 
heart  stirred  nim  up,  and  every  one 
whom  his  spirit  made  willing,  and  they 
brought  the  Lord's  offering  to  the  work 
of  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation, 
and  for  all  his  service,  and  for  the  holy 
garments. 

22  And  they  came,  both  men  and  women, 
as  many  as  were  willing  hearted,  and  brought 
bracelets,  and  earrings,  and  rings,  and  tablets, 
all  jewels  of  gold:  and  every  man  that 
offered  offered  an  offering  of  gold  unto  the 
Lord. 

23  And  every  man,  with  whom  was  found 
blue,  and  purple,  and  scarlet,  and  fine  linen, 
and  goats  hair^  and  red  skins  of  rams,  and 
badgers'  skins,  brought  them. 

24  Every  one  that  did  offer  an  offering  of 
silver  and  brass  brought  the  Lord's  offer- 
ing :  and  every  man,  with  whom  was  found 
shittim  wood  for  any  work  of  the  service, 
brought  it, 

25  And  aU  the  women  that  were  wise 
hearted  did  spin  with  their  hands,  and 
brought  that  which  they  had  spun,  both 
of  blue,  and  of  purple,  and  of  scarlet,  and  of 
fine  linen. 

26  And  all  the  women  whose  heart  stirred 
them  up  in  wisdom  spun  goats'  hair, 

27  And  the  rulers  brought  onyx  stones, 
and  stones  to  be  set,  fbr  the  ephod,  and  for 
the  breastplate ; 

28  Ajid  *spice,  and  oil  for  the  light,  and 
for  the  anointing  oil>  and  for  the  sweet  in- 
cense. 

29  The  children  of  Israel  brought  a 
willing  offering  unto  the  Lord,  every  man 
and  woman,  whose  heart  made  them  willing 
to  bring  for  all  manner  of  work,  which  the 
Lord  had  commanded  to  be  made  by  the 
hand  of  Moses. 

30  %  And  Moses  said  unto  the  children 
of  Israel,  See,  Hhe  Lord  hath  called  by 
name  Bezalcel  the  son  of  Uri,  the  son  of 
Hur>  of  the  tribe  of  Judah ; 

31  And  he  hath  filled  him  with  the  spirit 
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of  God,  in  wisdom,  in  understanding,  and 
in  knowledge,  and  in  all  manner  of  work- 
manship ; 

32  And  to  devise  curious  works,  to  work 


in  gold,  and  in  silver,  and  in  brass, 

§3  And  in  the  cutting  of  stones,  to  set 

them,  and  in  carving  of  wood,  to  make  any 

manner  of  cunning  work* 

54  And  he  hath  put  in  his  heart  that  he 


ma^  teach,  both  he,  and  Aholiao,  the  son  of 
Ahisamach,  of  the  tribe  of  Dan. 

35  Them  hath  he  filled  with  wisdom  of 
heart,  to  work  all  manner  of  work,  of  the 
engraver,  and  of  the  cunning  workman,  and 
of  the  embroiderer,  in  blue,  and  in  purple, 
in  scarlet,  and  in  fine  linen,  and  of  the 
weaver,  even  of  them  that  do  any  work,  and 
of  those  that  devise  cunning  work. 


Verse  11.  ^7^  /a&miae^.|'— The  detaili  ilieady  given,  and  tboee  which  foUow,  wiU  be  best  apprehended  by  a 
reference  to  the  principle  which  the  tabernacle  was  designed  to  exemplify.  This  principle  has  been  well  traced  out 
by  the  learned  Cudworth,  after  the  best  Jewish  interpreters ;  and  in  tne  foUowinp^  account 'we  avail  ourselTcs  of  the 
asnstance  which  this  statement  gives.  When  God  had  brought  the  Israelites  forth  from  Egjpt,  he  determined  to 
manifest  himself  to  them  in  a  peculiar  manner,  and,  as  the  head  of  theirffOfemment — ^their  king  and  general,  to  dwell, 
as  it  were,  among  them,  by  an  external  and  visible  manifestation  of  His  presence ;  and  from  this  resulted  rernla- 
tions  in  some  degree  analogue  to  those  which  the  presence  of  a  temporal  king  would  have  rendered  necessary.  There- 
fore, while  they  sojourned  in  tents,  He  would  have  a  tent  or  tabernacle  built  in  which,  as  in  his  palace,  He  also  might 
sojourn  with  them.  But  when  the  Hebrews  obtained  the  occupation  of  the  land  promised  to  their  fathers,  their 
Almiffhty  Governor  would  also  have  a  fixed  dwelling,  and  ihe  moveable  tabernacle  was  exchan^  for  a  standing 
temple.  The  tabernacle  or  temple  beinflr  thus  as  a  house  or  palace  in  which  the  Lord'ii  presence  might  visibly  dwell,  it 
was  necessary,  in  order  to  complete  the  idea  of  a  house,  that  there  ^ould  belong  to  it  all  thinss  suitable  for  a  habitation. 
Hence  there  was,  in  the  holy  place,  a  table  and  candlestick,  because  these  bdonged  to  the  nmiture  of  an  apartment* 
And  on  the  same  principle  the  table  was  to  have  its  dislws,  spoons,  and  bowls,  and  was  also  to  be  furnished  with  bread. 
Hence,  also,  the  lamps  were  to  be  ke^t  continually  burning,  and  a  continued  fire  was  to  be  maintained  upon  the  altar. 
The  same  general  idea  also  appears  in  the  meat  and  driiuc  ofibrings,  which  were  partty  consumed  by  nre  and  partly 
eaten  by  the  priests:  and  because  meat  is  unsavoury  without  salt,  it  was  directed  that  there^  should  be  salt  in  every 
oblation  and  sacrifice.  Thus  the  principle  of  a  residing  presence  was  followed  out  even  in  minute  details ;  and  in  how 
literal  a  sense  it  was  understood  and  applied  is  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  the  altar,  if  not  also  the  table  of  shew- 
bread,  is  called  ''the  table  of  the  Lord,'^and  the  offering  **  God's  bread  or  meat."  Thb  statement  will  also  serve  to 
show  the  difference  between  the  tabernacle  or  temple,  and  the  synagoffues  which  abounded  among  the  Jews  in  the 
later  periods  of  their  history.  The  latter  were  merely  places  of  resort  lor  prayer  and  instruction,  whereas  the  former 
was  the  palace  in  which  the  Lord's  presence  dwelt,  and  to  which  therefore  all  worship  tended,  where?er  made.  The 
<*  mercy-seat,"  whether  in  the  tabernacle  or  temple,  was  his  throne ;  and  tiierefore  all  who  served  God  according  to  the 
Levitical  law  made  it  the  centre  of  their  worship.  <<Not  only  in  the  temple,*'  says  Prideaux,  ''when  thsy  came  up 
thither  to  worship,  but  everywhere  else  in  their  dispersion  through  the  world,  whenever  they  pra3red,  thoy  turned  their 
faces  towards  the  place  where  the  ark  stood,  and  directed  all  their  devotions  that  way.  And  therefore  the  author  of  the 
book  '  Cosri*  justly  saith,  that  the  ark,  with  the  mercy-seat,  and  chemlnns,  were  the  foundation,  root,  heart,  and  marrow 
of  the  whole  temple,  and  of  all  Uie  Levitical  worship  therein  performed."    ('  Connection/  vol  L  p.  207.) 

22.  "  7b&/r/«."-— This  is  a  very  doubtful  word.  Some^  with  whom  Dr.  Boothroyd  concurs  in  his  translation,  render 
it  by  "  lockets,"  while  Bochart  and  others  suppose  that  it  was  a  kind  of  girdle  worn  round  the  bosom.  As,  however, 
probabilities  have  been  determined  without  any  reference  to  Egyptian  ornaments,  we,  making  such  reference,  incline 
to  suppose  that  the  hoop  or  band  surrounding  the  head  (as  in  the  cut  to  ch.  iii.)  is  here  intended.  So  important  an 
ornament  was  not  likely  to  be  omitted,  but  we  do  not  see  that  it  is  mentioned  at  all,  unless  denoted  by  this  word. 

It  is  observable  that  the  Samaritan  and  Septuagint  add  "  collars"  to  the  list  of  articles.  These  were  doubtless 
Egyptian  collars,  the  form  of  which  maybe  seen  m  the  cut  annexed  to  chap,  iii:  they  are  very  htrge,  covering  the  neck 
and  part  of  the  chest,  being,  as  it  were,  composed  of  necklaces  disposed  in  concentric  circles,  x^rom  Uie  frequency 
with  which  they  occur  in  Egyptian  statues  and  paintings  they  appear  to  have  been  in  very  ^neral  use,  and  doubtless, 
from  their  sixe,  formed  no  inconsiderable  part  of  the  6|H>il  in  "jewels  of  sold  and  jewels  of  silver,"  which  the  Hebrews 
obtained  from  the  Egyptians*    (See  '  Egyptian  Antiquities,'  voL  ii.  p.  So.) 

35.  "  Biite  purple  9carkt.* — D]reing  would  seem  to  have  been  one  of  the  earliest  of  the  arts*  It  was  certainly 
practised  in  JacoVs  time,  as  we  see  from  Joseph's  "coat  of  many  colours,"  and  from  the  scarlet  thread  which  the  mi£ 
wife  tied  about  the  hand  of  one  of  Judah's  children  l^  Thamar.  How  much  sooner  the  art  was  known  it  is  impossible 
to  determine.  In  the  present  book  its  results  have  been  frequenUy  and  familiarly  mentioned ;  but  it  is  observable  that 
blue,  purple,  and  scarlet  are  the  only  colours  that  have  been  anywhere  specified.  Dyeing  must  at  this  time  have  acquired 
considerable  perfection,  judging  from  the  diversified  forms  of  its  application.  Thus  we  see  that  entire  pieces  were 
dyed,  as  the  robe  of  the  ephod,  which  was  all  blue ;  threads  for  embroidery,  as  in  the  text ;  and  the  sldns  of  animals, 
as  the  "  sheep-skins  dyed  red,"  which  formed  one  of  the  coverings  of  the  tabernacle :  in  the  last  instance  we  are  not  quite 
sure  whether  it  was  the  fleece  which  was  dyed,  or  the  leather  &er  the  fleece  had  been  taken  offl  The  high  antiquify 
of  this  art  is  easily  accounted  for.  Most  of  the  materials  fit  to  be  manufactured  into  tissues  are  of  dull  and  sombre 
colours,  and  men  would  naturally  seise  the  first  hints  which  offered  of  obviating  the  unpleasant  uniformity  of  dress 
thus  produced.  We  believe  that  the  arts  that  relate  to  personal  adornment  and  the  preparation  of  food  have  been  in 
general  the  first  discovered,  and  the  soonest  brought  to  perfection :  dyeing|  b  one  of  this  class.  The  juices  of  the  fruits 
and  plants  which  they  ate,  the  eff'ect  of  rains  upon  certain  earths  and  minerals,  and  a  variety  of  other  circumstances, 
must  early  have  given  to  men  some  notion  of  tne  art  of  dyeing,  and  of  the  substances  proper  to  be  employed.  "  In 
all  climates,"  says  Gognet  (t  i.  p.  148\  "man  has  under  his  lumd  ferruginous  and  ochreous  es^Uis  of  all  shades,  with 
vegetable  and  saline  matters,  applicable  to  this  purpose.  Hie  difficulty  was  to  find  the  art  of  applying  them  to  use. 
How  many  abortive  attempts  must  have  been  made  before  men  could  apply  dyes  with  effbct  to  their  tissues,  and  to  give 
them  that  adhesion  and  lustro  which  constitute  the  principal  merit  of  the  art  of  dyeing — one  of  the  most  agreeable, 
but  at  the  same  time  one  of  the  most  difficult,  with  which  we  are  acquainted ! "  We  nave  little  information  concerning 
the  processes  followed  by  the  apcieqts  in  4i9  application  of  dyes.    Some  remarks  on  the  mode  of  diversifying  dresses 
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with  various  colonn  have  been  given  in  the  note  to  Gen.  chap.  zzzviL  S,  and  something  ^irther  on  the  subject  will  b« 
found  in  the  note  to  Judges  ▼.  30.  We  shall  at  present  confine  our  attention  to  colours,  particularly  those  mentioned 
in  the  text.  As  the  Hebrews  had  just  come  from  ^^pt,  there  is  no  doubt  that  they  employed  the  same  colouring  mate- 
rials that  were  then  in  use,  and  it  is  therefore  interestmg  to  inquire  what  these  were.  Yet  there  is  a  difficulty  in  the  appli- 
cation of  the  conclusions  roulting  from  this  source,  because  it  is  very  probable  that  the  Egyptians  became  acquamted 
with  some  of  the  colours  which  now  appear  on  their  paintings  and  mummy  cloths,  at  a  later  period  than  the  Exodus  of 
the  Israelites.  Howerer,  so  much  as  majr  not  be  applicable  at  this  early  period  will  still  illustrate  the  subject  of  the  colours 
hereafter  mentioned  in  the  sacred  books,  inasmuch  as  it  illustrates  generally  the  subject  of  ancient  colouring  materials.  Ihe 
following  paiticulars  on  Egyptian  colours  are  principally  drawn  from  vol.  ii.  of '  Egyptian  AntiquitieSy'^in  the  '  library 
of  Entertaming  Knowledge.'  Any  illustration  whicn  can  be  derived  from  the  colours  of  the  cloths  in  which  the  mum- 
mies are  enfolded,  is,  in  application  to  the  present  subject,  more  valuable  than  that  derived  from  paintings.  These 
colours  are  different,  beine  pure  yellow,  brownish  yellow,  dark  red,  flesh  colour,  and  pale  brick  or  red  colour.  We  are 
not  aware  of  any  cloth  wholly  blue ;  but  the  selvage  of  these  cloths  is  sometimes  adorned  with  blue  stripes.  Mr. 
Thomson  describes  a  small  pattern,  about  half  an  inch  broad,  as  forming  the  edging  of  one  of  the  finest  of  these  cloths 
with  selvages ;  this  pattern  was  composed  of  a  stripe  of  blue,  foUowed  by  three  narrow  lines  of 'the  same  colour,  altei^ 
nating  with  three  narrow  lines  of  a  fawn  colour.  This  description  agrees  very  nearly  wiUi  that  which  has  been  given  us  by 
a  gentleman  who  assisted  at  the  examination  of  a  mummy  at  Bombay ;  but,  although  in  the  highest  degree  competent 
to  form  an  opinion  on  the  subject,  he  thinks  the  blue  stripes  in  the  Bombay  specimen  were  painted ;  whereas  Mr. 
Thomson  considers  that  the  stripes  in  his  specimen  were  formed  in  the  loom  with  threads  previously  dyed.  Our 
informant,  howerer,  most  decidedly  a^^rees  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Thomson,  that  the  blue  colour  was  formed  by  indigo ; 
and  as  indigo  is  an  Indian  product,  thu  is  another  evidence  of  the  existence  of  an  early  intercourse  with  India.  Indigo 
is  indeed  mentioned  in  the  Periplus  as  one  of  the  articles  exported  from  India  to  Egypt ;  and  we  cannot  arrive  at  any 
better  probability  than  that  the  '*  blue  **  of  the  text  was  indigo.  This  valuable  dye  is  obtained  from  the  Imdigoferm 
tinctoria,  a  small  shrub,  belonging  to  the  leguminous  or  podded  family,  with  compound  leaves,  like  those  of  the  mi- 
mosas, and  clusters  of  blue  flowers.  The  colouring  matter  is  obtained  by  maceratmg  the  young  plant  in  water,  from 
which  it  is  subsequently  disen^ged  by  a  peculiar  process  of  beating.  Am  to  the  other  colours  found  in  the  mummy- 
cloths.  Professor  Jahn,  of  Berhn,  by  whom  Uiey  have  been  analysed,  considers  the  pure  yellow  to  have  been  dyed  with 
henna-leaves ;  this  plant  is  also  a  native  of  India,  but  is  now,  as  well  as  indifo,  cultivated  iu  Egypt.  The  brownish- 
yeUow  he  conceives  to  be  a  watery  extract  of  madder,  with  the  addition  of  henna-leaves  and  tamarinds:  the  dark 
flesh-red  colour  also  from  madder:  and  Mr.  Thomson  believes  the  pale  brick  or  red  colour  to  have  been  dyed  with 
safliower.  Here  then  we  have  a  list  composed  exclusively  of  vegetable  dyes ;  though  perhaps  it  is  too  much  to  infer 
that  such  dyes  only  wero  used  by  the  Egyptians  for  their  cloths.  We  may  perhaps  extend  the  list  by  referring  to  the 
indubitably  ancient  paintings  in  the  tombs  at  ThebM ;  for  some  of  these  colouring  matters  might  be,  and  doubtless 
were,  apphed  also  to  cloths,  particularly  if  we  believe  that  the  colours  of  cloth  were  in  very  early  times  diversified  by 
painting.  These  colours  then  are  found  to  be  black,  blue,  red,  green,  and  yellow,  which  are  always  kept  distinct  and 
never  blended.  These  have  been  also  analysed  by  Professor  Jahn,  who  pronounces  the  blues,  of  which  there  are  a 
lighter  and  darker  shade,  to  be  oxides  of  copper,  a  metal  which  abounds  in  Egypt.  Belsoni,  however,  declares  for 
iudjgo ;  but  the  author  of '  Kgjrptian  Antiquities'  prefers  the  authority  of  the  Professor,  while  he  still  seems  disposed 
to  admit  that  the  blue  in  the  mummy-cloth  is  indi^^ ;  he  abo  makes  the  just  remark  that,  "  in  the  infancy  of  the 
art,  earthy  colouring  matters,  which  would  require  httle  or  no  preparation,  and,  next  in  order  to  them,  some  of  the 
vegetable  dyes,  would  be  used  before  the  more  artificial  preparations  of  the  met^^s."  Admitting,  however,  these  views 
as  to  the  difference  between  the  dye  and  the  paint,  it  results  that  either  the  former  was  more  ancient  than  the  latter, 
or  that  the  Egyptians  exclusively  used  indi^  for  dye,  and  oxides  of  copper  for  paint.  The  author  last  quoted  seems 
to  be  of  opinion  that  the  Egyptians  did  use  oil  in  painting,  although  oil  painting  is  said  to  be  a  modem  invention ;  and 
if  so,  it  is  easy  to  suppose  3iat  they  rejected  indigo  as  a  paint,  for  the  same  reason  that  modem  painters  in  oil  do  so— 
because  it  does  not  well  harmonise  with  oil ;  while  we,  as  the  Egyptians  did,  still  retain  it  in  extensive  use  as  a  dye. 
We  have  dwelt  thus  on  blue  because  it  is  one  of  the  colours  mentioned  in  the  text ;  the  othen  may  be  more  brieiflj 
despatched.  The  redt  may  be  divided  into  brown-reds  and  brick-coloured  reds.  The  colouring  material  of  the  former  is 
a  brown-red  of  oxide  of  iron  ;  and  the  latter  seem  to  be  composed  of  the  minium,  cinnabar,  or  native  vermilion  which 
PHny  describes  as  being  employed  in  painting  the  Ethiopian  gods.  The  green*  are  a  mixture  of  yellow  vegetable 
pigment  with  a  copper  blue.  The  ve^table  yellow  is  probably  henna,  which  continues  in  extensive  use,  as  a  dye, 
throughout  the  EMt.  The  yellow*,  which  are  often  very  pure,  and  of  a  bright  sulphur  colour,  seem  also  to  be  vegetable 
colours.  The  whitet  appear  to  be  preparations  of  lime  and  gypsum:  and  tne  blank*  seem  to  have  been  in  great  variety, 
such  as  those  made  from  the  lees  of  wine,  burnt  pitch,  charcoal,  or  soot  The  author  adds,  that  doubtless,  besides 
the  colouring  substances  enumerated,  various  ochreous  earths,  red  and  yellow,  were  employed  by  the  painter.  So  they 
probably  were  by  the  dyer,  although  vegetable  dyes  have  only  been  detected  in  the  mummy-cloths.  We  may  perhaps 
assume  that  all  these  colours  were  known  to  the  Hebrews,  as  well  as  others  which  we  now  fail  to  discover  in  Egyptian 
paintings  and  dyes.  It  is  indeed  remarkable  that  in  the  above  account  we  find  no  mention  of  **  scarlet"  or  <<  purple  ;* 
aod  we  therefore  reserve  a  notice  of  those  colours  for  the  following  notes. 

"  /Vrp/tf."— Gh)^et  and  Heeren  have  respectively  brought  together  much  interesting  information  with  regard  to  the 
purplei  of  antiqmty.  From  their  works  (to  which  we  may  refer  for  more  detailed  accounts)  the  following  particulars 
are  chiefly  drawn.  The  pre-eminence  given  at  the  present  day  to  purple  as  a  royal  colour,  is  undoubtedly  a  result  of 
the  ancient  preference  which  arose  when  the  relative  superiority  of  purple  to  other  colours  was  greater  than  at  present. 
We  have  seen  this  colour  frequently  mentioned  in  connexion  with  the  works  of  the  tabernacle  and  the  dress  of  the  high- 
priest  ;  and  among  the  heathen  we  Know  that  the  colour  was  considered  peculiarly  appropriate  to  the  service  of  the  gods. 
The  Babylonians  and  other  nations  used  to  array  their  gods  in  robes  of  purple.  A  persuasion  was  even  entertained  that 
in  the  purple  dye  there  lay  some  peculiar  virtue  for  appeasing  the  wrath  of  the  sods.  Purple  was  also  the  distinguishing 
mark  of  great  dignities  among  several  nations.  It  is  said  that  when  the  beautiful  purple  of  Tyre  was  first  discovered,  the 
sovereign  to  whom  it  was  presented  appropriated  it  as  a  royal  distinction.  Homer  mtimates  that  it  was  only  worn  by 
princes ;  and  this  limitation  of  its  use  was  common  among  other  nations.  A  very  early  notice  of  this  occurs  also  in 
Scripture,  where  the  kings  of  Midian,  defeated  by  Gideon,  are  described  as  being  clad  in  purple  raiment  (Judges  viiL  26.) 
It  seems  to  us  very  likely  that,  as  there  were  several  purples  held  in  various  de^prees  of  estimation,  it  was  only  some  par- 
ticular shade  of  purple  that  was  reserved  for  a  godlike  or  royal  distinction.  It  is  important  to  understand  that  the  word 
'<  purple"  in  ancient  writings  does  net  denote  one  particular  colour.  Pliny  mentions  the  difference  between  some  of  the 
purples:  one  was  faint,  approaching  to  our  scariet,  and  this  was  the  least  esteemed ;  another  was  a  very  deep  red, 
approaching  to  violet ;  and  a  third  was  of  »  colour  compared  to  that  of  coagulated  bullock's  blood.  The  most  esteemed 
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Tynan  purple  seems  to  hawe  beeii  of  thk  last  cobur.  We  say  <*  the  most  etteetned,*^  becatise  it  appears  that  even  the 
T3rriaii  purple  was  not  otle  particular  colour,  but  a  class  of  animal  dyes,  as  distiiiguiflhed  from  Vegetable — ^rarying  in 
shade  of  purple  from  the  most  faint  to  the  most  intense.  It  is  to  be  Understood,  howefer,  that  alt  the  Tyrian  purples 
were  more  esteemed  than  other  colours,  although  they  differed  in  degree  of  value.  Of  the  vegetable  purples  we  know 
nothinjT.  Most  of  our  information  relates  to  the  purples  of  the  Phosoidans.  Whether  theirs  was  the  *<  purple  '*  of  the 
text  it  M  impossible  to  determine,  but  it  is  not  unlikely,  as  their  discovery  of  this  colour,  or  class  of  colours,  is  of  very- 
remote  antiquity }  and,  at  all  events,  a  short  statement  concerning  the  Tyrian  purples  will  be  generally  applicable,  aa 
they  were  doubtless  as  much  esteemed,  whenever  they  became  known,  by  the  fiebrews  as  by  dther  nations ;  and  they 
may  be  understood  as  the  "  purples*'  in  future  portions  of  the  sacred  books,  if  not  in  the  present  These  dyes  were  obtained 
from  several  varieties  of  shelV-nsh,  comprehended  under  two  species:  one  {Bmceimtm)  found  in  dift  and  rocks ;  and 
the  other  {Pm-pmrof  or  Peioffid),  which  was  the  proper  purple-nsh,  taken  by  fishing  in  the  sea.  These  fish  were  found 
on  the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean  and  Atlantic,  and  locally  differed  in  the  tint  and  value  of  the  dye  which  they  fur^ 
nished*  The  Atlantic  shells  afforded  the  darkest  colour ;  those  on  the  Italian  and  Sicilian  coasts,  a  positive  violet  or 
purple ;  and  those  of  the  Phoenician  shore  itself,  and  in  general  the  southern  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  yielded 
scarlet  colour.  The  most  celebrated  in  the  Mediterranean  were  those  £h>m  the  coasts  of  Sicily  and  the  Peloponnesus ;  and 
in  the  Atlantic,  those  from  the  shores  of  Britain.  The  dyeing  matter  must  have  been  very  expensive,  as  each  fish  only 
furnished  a  vety  minute  quantity  of  juice,  pressed  from  a  white  van  or  vessel  in  the  neck,  and  which  could  only  be 
obtained  while  the  animal  was  alive*  The  rest  of  the  fish  was  useless.  The  juice  of  this  fish  is  not  now  used  in 
dyeing ;  the  art  of  preparing  it  b  loat>  apparently  in  consequence  of  as  g^od  or  better  dyes  having  been  discovered, 
which  can  be  obtamed  with  much  less  trouble  and  expense.  The  Phcenicians  excelled  all  other  people  in  the  use  of 
this  colouring  matter,  whence  arose  the  great  fame  which  the  purples  and  scarlets  of  Sidon  and  Tyre  enjoyed  in  ancieut 
times ;  so  that  theywere  much  in  request  among  g^reat  people,  and  formed  the  prevailing  fashion  among  the  higher 
ranks  of  socie^.  The  beauhr  and  variety  of  colours,  it  would  seem,  was  more  the  result  oi  art  than  a  natural  property 
of  the  materifd.  The  desired  hue  was  obtained  by  the  application  of  differently  tinted  juices,  the  hue  being  varied  by 
the  order  of  application.  The  mixing  and  preparation  required  for  the  intended  result  was  a  work  demanding  much  care 
and  skill ;  the  process  beinff  of  course  varied  according  to  the  hue  to  be  obtained.  Hie  PhoBnicians  are  also  understood 
to  have  possessed  the  art  of  throwing  a  peculiar  lustre  into  their  colours  by  making  other  tints  play  over  it,  producing 
what  is  called  a  "  shot  colour.**  This  perhaps  was  the  great  secret  of  their  art  The  most  esteemed  purple  stufis  were 
those  which  were  **  twice  dyed  ;**  and  as  this  seems  to  be  noticed  in  the  sacred  text  as  a  distinction  of  the  stufik  there 
mentioned,  we  might  take  this  as  an  intimation  that  the  dyes  were  Phcenician :  but  on  this  point  it  is  not  necessary  to 
insist  The  PhoDuician  dyeine  seems  to  have  been  at  all  times  performed  in  the  wool.  It  appears  that  the  purple  dye 
was  applied  to  all  sorts  of  stu&,  linen,  cotton,  and,  in  later  times,  silk  ;  but  its  most  usual  application  was  to  woollen, 
which,  being  manufactured  from  the  fine  wool  of  Arabia,  possessed  a  value  not  entirely  owing  to  the  rich  dye  with 
which  it  was  imbued.  It  was  probably  the  merit  of  the  fabric  and  the  colour  combined,  which  obtained  for  the  dyed 
stufib  of  Tyre  the  high  reputation  which  they  would  not  have  enjoyed  on  either  account  separately. 

'^  ScarlH,** — ^There  has  been  some  difference  of  opinion  about  this  colour.  Some  think  that  it  is  merely  one  of  the 
Phoenician  purples  produced  from  the  shell  fish)  for  it  is  certain  that  among  the  number  was  A  bright  colour, 
approaching  either  to  a  crimson  or  scarlet^  and  which  seems  to  have  been  held  in  considerable  esteem.  Others,  who 
do  not  contend  on  this  point,  hesitate  to  say  whether  crimson  or  scarlet  is  intended  by  the  word  in  the  text,  and  by  its 
equivalents  in  other  languages.  Besides  the  dye  produced  by  the  murex,  a  crimson  or  scarlet  colour  was  known  in 
ancient  tiroes,  obtained  nom  an  insect  akin  to  the  American  cochineal,  but  producing  a  much  inferior  colour.  This 
insect  was  called  kermet  (whence  our  words  carmine,  crimaon)  by  the  Arabs ;  and  coccus  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans. 
The  female  insect  is  about  the  sise  and  shape  of  a  pea,  of  a  deep  violet  colour  powdered  with  white,  found  chiefly  on 
the  leaves  of  a  species  of  evergreen  oak  shrub  (ilex  aculeata),  which  is  found  in  different  parts  of  Western  Asia  and  the 
south  of  Europe.  Now  that  the  colour  afforded  by  this  insect  was  the  <'  scarlet**  oi'  Moses  seems  tolerably  clear.  The 
word  rendered  **  scarletf*  in  the  text  and  elsewhere  in  the  books  of  Moses  is  either  simply  tola  or  toia  tckani,  Thla 
means  a  worm,  and,  according  to  the  analogy  in  the  use  of  the  word  kermes,  would  literally  be  rendered  *'  worm  dye ;" 
the  tchani  sometimes  annexed  is  variously  interpreted  to  mean  either  double  dyed  (as  the  best  scarlets  seem  to  have 
been),  or,  according  to  another  derivation,  bright,  deep  red  dye.  The  terms,  together,  seem  sufficiently  to  point  out  a 
species  of  coccus — doubtless  the  cocatn  iScit,  It  is  so  understood  by  the  Septuagint  and  Vulgate ;  the  former  render- 
ing the  original  by  »««»•#,  and  the  latter  b^  the  same  word  in  the  Latin  form  of  coccut.  Professor  Tychsen  says  that 
tn/rt  was  the  ancient  Phcsnician  name  for  this  dye  used  by  the  Hebrews,  and  even  by  the  Syrians ;  and  is  employed  by 
the  Syrian  translator  in  Isaiah  i.  18.  After  the  captivity,  the  Jews  moie  commonly  used  the  Aramsan  word  xekori. 
The  same  learned  orientalist  thinks  that  the  dye  was  discovered  by  the  PhoBuicians ;  and  if  so,  and  if  they  were  the 
great  managers  of  this  as  well  as  of  the  purple  dyes,  it  would  be  useful  to  ascertain  the  difference  in  application, 
appearance,  and  quality  between  this  and  the  purple  scarlet.  Was  their  famous  scarlet  thii,  or  that  produced  by  the 
shell-fish  P  We  mcline  to  think  that  it  was  the  coccus,  and  that  the  most  scarlet  of  the  fish  dyes  was  only  used  in 
modifying  the  purples.  And  we  arrive  at  this  conclusion,  because  while  a  ''scarlet'*  is  mentioned  bj  the  basis  of  the 
ancient  purples,  this  scarlet  b  always  noticed  as  son^etlung  distinct  from  the  purples.  We  imagine  the  distinction 
between  the  two  to  have  been  that  the  purple  "  scarlet**  was  crimson,  whilst  the  xennes  '' scarlet"  was  the  real  scarlet, 
or  perhaps  more  phmerly  vermiMon  (the  worm  colour).  Professor  Tychsen,  supposing  the  identity  of  the  Scripture 
<*  scarlet  **  with  the  kermet  established,  properly  concludes  that  the  kermes  dye  was  known  before  the  time  of  Moses ; — 
that  the  dye  was  known  to  the  Egyptians  m  the  time  of  Moses  {  for  the  Israelites  must  have  carried  it  along  witii  them 
from  Egypt ; — that  the  Arabs  received  the  name  *'  kermes,**  with  the  dye,  from  Armenia  and  Persia^  where  it  was  indi- 
genous, and  had  been  long  known ;  and  that  name  ban^hed  the  old  name  in  the  east>  as  the  name  '^  scarlet**  has  in  the 
west  The  kermes  were  perhaps  not  known  in  Arabia ;  at  least  they  were  not  indigenous,  as  the  Arabs  appear  to  have 
had  no  name  for  them.  Kerwut  signifies  always  red  dye;  and  when  pronounced  short  it  becomes  deep  red,  Beckmann 
thinks  that  in  later  times  the  Tyrian  purples  were  superseded  by  the  improvements  of  this  dye ;  but  we  do  not  feel 
satisfied  with  his  authorities  for  this  conclusion.  The  kerme*  itself  has  now  long  been  superseded  by  the  American 
cochineal,  which  is  far  superior  to  any  pigment  employed  in  ancient  times  for  dyeing  reds.  Indeed  we  have  perhaps 
little  cause  to  regret  the  loss  or  disuse  of  any  ancient  dye,  particularly  in  bright  rc^  which  owe  so  much  to  disco- 
veries of  chemistry,  that  we  have  every  reason  io  conclude  them  infinitely  superior  to  any  which  ancient  art  could 
produce.  Pliny  complains  that  scarlet  dyes  could  not  be  madesuflSciently  durable  and  adhesive ;  and  the  statements  in 
ancient  authors  as  to  the  brilliancy  of  scarlet  may  be  admitted  by  recollecting  that  they  had  nothing  better  with  which 
to  compare  it  The  Roman  sumptuary  laws  allowed  any  body  to  wear  ecariet  $  but  purple  was,  as  in  other  ccuntries, 
limited  to  great  dignitaries. 
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1  The  offerings  are  delivered  to  the  workmen,  5 
The  liberalxty  of  the  people  u  restrained,  8  The 
curtains  qfcherubims,  14  The  curtains  qf  goats' 
hair.  19  The  covering  qf  skins,  20  The  boards 
with  their  sockets.  31  The  bars.  35  The  vail. 
37  The  hanging  for  the  door. 

Then  wrought  Bezaleel  and  Aholiab^  and 
every  wise  hearted  man,  in  whom  the  Lord 
put  wisdom  and  understanding  to  know  how 
to  work  all  manner  of  work  for  the  service 
of  the  sanctuary,  according  to  all  that  the 
Lord  had  commanded. 

2  And  Moses  called  Bezaleel  and  Aho- 
liab^  and  every  wise  hearted  man,  in  whose 
heart  the  Lord  had  put  wisdom,  even  every 
one  whose  heart  stirred  him  up  to  come 
unto  the  work  to  do  it : 

3  And  they  received  of  Moses  all  the  oflTer- 
ing,  which  the  children  of  Israel  had  brought 
for  the  work  of  the  service  of  the  sanctuary, 
to  make  it  withal.  And  they  brought  yet 
unto  him  free  offerings  every  morning. 

4  And  all  the  wise  mep,  that  wrought  all 
the  work  of  the  sanctuary,  came  every  man 
from  his  work  which  they  made ; 

5  %  And  they  spake  unto  Moses,  saying^. 
The  people  bring  much  more  than  enougn 
for  the  service  of  the  work,  which  the  Lord 
commanded  to  make. 

6  And  Moses  gave  commandment,  and 
they  caused  it  to  be  proclaimed  throughout 
the  camp,  saying,  Let  neither  roan  nor  wo- 
man malce  any  more  work  for  the  offering  of 
the  sanctuary.  So  the  people  were  restrained 
from  brinffing. 

7  For  tne  stuff  they  had  was  sufficient  for 
all  the  work  to  make  it,  and  too  much. 

8  ^  *And  every  wise  hearted  man  among 
them  that  wrought  the  work  of  the  taber- 
nacle made  ten  curtains  of  fine  twined  linen, 
and  blue,  and  purple,  ana  scarlet :  with  che- 
rubims  of  cunning  work  made  he  them. 

9  The  length  of  one  curtain  was  twenty 
and  eight  cubits,  and  the  breadth  of  one 
curtain  four  cubits  :  the  curtains  were  all  of 
one  size. 

10  And  he  coupled  the  five  curtains  one 
unto  another :  and  the  other  five  curtains  he 
coupled  one  unto  another. 

1 1  And  he  made  loops  of  blue  on  the  ed^e 
of  one  curtain  from  the  selvedge  in  the 
coupling :  likewise  he  ipade  in  the  uttermost 
side  of  another  Qurtain>  in  the  coupling  of 
the  second. 
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12  'Fifty  loops  made  he  in  one  curtain, 
and  fifty  loops  made  he  in  the  edge  of  the 
curtain  which  was  in  the  coupling  of  the 
second:  the  loops  held  one  curtain  to  an- 
other. 

13  And  he  made  fifty  taches  of  gold, 
and  coupled  the  curtains  one  unto  another 
with  the  taches:  so  it  became  one  taber- 
nacle. 

14  %  And  he  made  curtains  of  goats'  hair 
for  the  tent  over  the  tabernacle :  eleven  cur- 
tains he  made  them. 

15  The  length  of  one  curtain  was  thirty 
cubits,  and  four  cubits  was  the  breadth  of 
one  curtain :  the  eleven  curtains  were  of  one 
size. 

16  And  he  coupled  five  curtains  by  them- 
selves, and  six  curtains  by  themselves. 

17  And  he  made  fifty  loops  upon  the 
uttermost  edge  of  the  curtain  in  the  coup- 
ling, and  fifty  loops  made  he  upon  the  edge 
of  the  curtain  which  coupleth  tne  second. 

18  And  he  made  fifty  taches  of  brass  to 
couple  the  tent  together,  that  it  might  be 
one. 

19  And  he  made  a  covering  for  the  tent 
o/rams'  skins  dyed  red,  and  a  covering  of 
badgers'  skins  above  that. 

20  %  And  he  made  boards  for  the  taber- 
nacle o/*shittim  wood,  standing  up. 

21  The  length  of  a  board  was  ten  cubits, 
and  the  breadth  of  a  board  one  cubit  and  a 
half 

22  One  board  had  two  tenons,  equally 
distant  one  from  another :  thus  did  he  make 
for  all  the  boards  of  the  tabem3£le. 

23  And  he  made  boards  for  the  taber- 
nacle; twenty  boards  for  the  south  side 
southward : 

24  And  forty  sockets  of  sflver  he  made 
under  the  twenty  boards ;  two  sockets  under 
one  board  for  his  two  tenons,  and  two  sockets 
under  another  board  for  his  two  tenons. 

25  And  for  the  other  side  of  the  taber- 
nacle, which  is  toward  the  north  corner,  he 
made  twenty  boards, 

26  And  their  forty  sockets  of  silver;  two 
sockets  under  one  board,  and  two  sockets 
under  another  board. 

27  And  for  the  sides  of  the  tabernacle 
westward  he  made  six  boards. 

28  And  two  boards  made  he  for  the 
comers  of  the  tabernacle  in  the  two  rides. 

29  And  they  were  'coupled  beneath,  and 
coupled  together  at  the  head  thereof,  to  one 
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ring:  thus  he  did  to  both  of  them  in  both 
the  comers. 

30  And  there  were  eight  boards;  and 
their  sockets  were  sixteen  sockets  of  silver, 
binder  every  board  two  sockets. 

31  %  And  he  made  'bars  of  shittim  wood ; 
five  for  the  boards  of  the  one  side  of  the 
tabernacle, 

32  And  five  bars  for  the  boards  of  the 
other  side  of  the  tabernacle,  and  five  bars 
for  the  boards  of  the  tabernacle  for  the  sides 
westward. 

33  And  he  made  the  middle  bar  to  shoot 
through  the  boards  from  the  one  end  to  the 
other. 

34  And  he  overlaid  the  boards  with  eold, 
and  made  their  rings  of  gold  to  be  places 


for  the  baxs^  and  overlaid  the  bars  with 
gold. 

35  %  And  he  made  a  vail  of  blue,  and 
purple,  and  scarlet,  and  fine  twined  linen ; 
toith  cherubims  made  he  it  of  cunning  work. 

36  And  he  made  thereunto  four  pillars  of 
shittim  wood,  and  overlaid  them  with  gold : 
their  hooks  were  of  gold ;  and  he  cast  for 
them  four  sockets  of  sUver. 

37  i[And  he  made  an  hanging  for  the 
tabernacle  door  of  blue,  and  purple,  and 
scarlet,  and  fine  twined  linen,  'of  needle- 
work; 

38  And  the  five  pillars  of  it  with  their 
hooks :  and  he  overlaid  their  chapiters  and 
their  fillets  with  gold :  but  their  five  sockets 
were  of  brass. 


^U^hAwotocMittmoioduUmmdm-oneVoaird,       •  Chap.  0.  S8,  and  30.  S.        ^Uth.lktK^ofaMeHt'Wtfker^otmhrMenr, 

34.  <'  He  overlaid  the  boardt  wiik  ffoid,**^The  qneition  hen  arises  whether  here  and  elsewhere  g^ding,  or  actual  over- 
layiag  with  plates  of  metal,  is  intended.  It  is  observable  that  the  word  **  gilding"  never  occurs  in  our  translation,  but 
*'  overlajring^  often ;  and  yet  there  is  no  reason  to  questbn  that  the  Hebrews  were  at  some  time  or  other  acquainted 
with  gilding,  and  it  is  therefore  difficult  to  conclude  that  in  all  cases  where  the  word  HS)^  occurs  it  means  only  over- 
laying with  plates  of  metal ;  and  this^may  bo  the  rather  questioned,  since  the  Septuagint  renders  it  by  umrrnxfyetm,  <<  to 
gild/"and  is  followed  in  this  by  the  Vulgate.  Modem  translators  have,  however,  g^enerally  adopted  the  ambiguous 
expression,  '<  to  overlay  ;**  yet  one  of  them,  Michaelis,  uses  the  term  "  to  gild  "  in  appUcation  to  the  boards  of  the  taber- 
nacle. When  Beckmann  was  writinf^  his  article  on  gilding*  he  applied  to  Professor  lychsen  to  furnish  him  with  some 
information  as  to  the  Scriptural  notices  on  the  subject.  The  professor,  in  his  reply,  states  the  instances  in  which 
gUding  or  overlaying  are  mentioned.  They  are,  in  the  works  of  the  tabernacle:— the  ark,  which  was  covered  with  gold 
within  and  without,  and  also  the  staves  which  belonged  to  it— the  table  of  shew-bread,  with  its  staves— the  altar  of 
burnt  incense— the  boards  which  formed  the  sides  and  the  west  end  of  the  tabernacle ;  these  were  forty-eight  in  num- 
ber, each  having  a  surface  of  about  forty-three  feet  and  a  half:  besides  which,  there  were  the  five  bars  on  each  side, 
which  bound  the  whole  together,  and  the  pillars  at  the  east  end,  which  were  also  overlaid  with  gold.  Then  in  Solo- 
mon's temple,  the  parts  overlaid  with  gold  were: — the  whole  inside  of  the  house  (1  Kings  vi.  21, 22) :  the  altar  of  incense 
(verse  20—22) :  the  wooden  cherubim,  above  seventeen  feet  in  height  (verse  28):  the  floor  (verse  30):  the  doors  of  the 
oracle,  on  which  were  carved  cherubim,  palm-trees,  and  open  flowers,  so  that  the  covering  gold  accurately  exhibited  the 
fiffures  of  the  carved  work  (verse  32 — 35).  «  Now,**  proceeds  the  professor,  "  the  question  is,  whether  all  these  were 
ffilt,  or  covered,  or  overlaid  with  plates  of  gold.  I  am  acquainted  with  no  work  in  which  this  subject  is  professedly 
discussed,  and  therefore  I  submit  the  following  remarks  to  your  consideration:  The  expression  continually  used  for  over- 
laying is  nS)^>  the  original  meaning  of  which  in  the  Arabic,  U^  dear,  to  be  bright,  seems  still  to  remain.  The  signifi- 
cation therefore  is,  io  make  dear,  to  render  bright;  but,  as  is  commonly  the  case,  nothing  decisive  can  be  obtained  from 
this  etymolo^,  for  it  is  CMjually  applicable  to  gilding  as  to  overUving  with  g^old.**  In  some  following  observations  the 
professor  onuts  to  avail  himself  of  the  important  corroboration  of  his  own  view  (that  the  word  translated  ''to  overlay" 
means  only  "to  render  brighf^,  which  is  affbrded  by  the  fact,  that  when  overlaying  is  undoubtedly  intended,  as  in  over- 
lajrin^^  the  altar  of  burnt  ofi*ering  with  plates  of  copper,  quite  another  word  is  used  iTWrtl)  than  that  which  refers  to  the 
covering  of  the  wood-work  with  gold.  Upon  the  wnole,  T^chsen  concludes,  from  a  comparison  of  the  different  passages, 
that  gilding  is  sometimes  intended  rather  tluui  overlaying  with  plates  of  metal.  He  considers  that  the  difying  of  Uie  wood, 
and  the  softness  of  gold,  which,  in  regard  to  staves,  floors,  &c.,  would  soon  be  rubbed  off,  occasions  some  difficulty  in 
the  notion  that  plat^  of  metal  were  employed ;  but  even  admitting  that  such  plates  could  be  made  sufficiently  fast  to 
smooth  suriSftces  of  wood,  he  doubts  whether  any  plates,  however  thin,  could^  be  so  applied  as  to  fit  and  exhibit  accu- 
rately carved  wooden  figures  and  flower-work,  as  in  1  Kings  vi  35.  And,  with  regard  to  the  parts  of  the  taberaade, 
had  Uiey  been  covered  with  plates  of  gold,  would  they  not  have  been  too  heavy  for  transportation^  particularly  as  several 
of  them  were  to  be  carried  on  the  shoidders  of  men  r  He  also  states  his  impression,  that  the  twenty-nine  talents  and 
odd  shekels  of  gold,  could  scarcely  have  been  sufficient  to  cover  with  plates  of  gold  all  the  articles  above  enumerated 
after  so  many  vessels  and  otiier  tlungs  had  been  made  with  pure  ^Id.  Upon  the  whole.  Professor  Tychsen  thinks  that 
the  Hebrews  understood  both  the  arts  of  gilding  and  of  overlaymg  with  plates  of  metal,  and  that  we  must  be  left  to 
infer  from  analogy  and  probability  which  process  of  the  two  was  employed  in  particular  cases. 

Some  of  these  muments  seem  to  us  to  deserve  great  attention,  and  we  have  little  hesitation  in  allowing  their 
application  to  the  Temple  of  Solomon  in  the  instances  to  which  Professor  l^chsen  adverts ;  and,  although  with  some- 
what more  hesitation,  we  may  allow  that  collateral  considerations  give  some  probability  to  their  application  even  to  a 
structure  so  much  more  ancient  and  so  different  as  the  tabernacle.  One  of  these  considerations  i^  tnat  ffilding  did  not 
in  ancient  times  imply  so  much  inferiority  to  overlaying  with  plates  as  at  present ;  for  the  ancient  gold-beaters  had 
not  the  art  of  reducing  the  g^ld-leaf  to  anything  like  the  tenuity  which  may  now  be  produced,  and  hence  the  ancient 
nlding  was  thick,  durable,  and  rich.  Another  is,  that  the  art  of  g^ding  was  of  very  hijrh  antiquity  in  Egypt,  al- 
though it  is  of  conxie  imposnble  to  say  that  the  artensted  there  previous  to  the  exodus  of  the  Israehtes.  I&odotus 
meutions  Egyptian  statues  ornamented  with  jading ;  and  he  also  mentions  that  he  saw  in  the  palace  at  Sais  a  cow  of 
richly  i^dM  wood,  which  had  been  made,  m  times  long  anterior  to  his  own,  by  Mycerinus  (the  son  of  Cheops,  the 
pyramid-builder)  to  endose  the  mummy  of  his  daughter.  Even  at  this  day  we  find  tnces  of  gilding  on  mummies  and 
mummy-eases,  ud  in  soma  inttuces  tha  mmnmiM  appear  to  baye  been  gUt  all  ofei*  (See  'Bg^tian  Antiquities.' 
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foL  ii  p.  144.)  Goguet  thinki)  indeed,  that  gilding  wai  not  known  to  the  Greeks  in  the  time  of  Homer.  We  do  not 
feel  that  this  positioa  is  fairly  established  by  the  in^ance  he  adduces  ;  and  if  it  were  so,  it  is  not  only  easy  to  conceive, 
but  is  certainly  true,  that  the  Egyptians  had  at  that  time  long  been  acquainted  with  many  arts  which  were  not  yet 
known  to  the  Greeks  Goguet's  instance  is,  that  when  the  heifer  which  Nestor  was  about  to  offer  to  Minenra  had, 
according  to  custom,  its  horns  ornamented  with  gold,  the  process  followed  by  the  operator,  who  came  with  anvil,  ham- 
mer, and  pincers,  is  evidently  not  that  of  gilding,  but  of  overlaying  with  plates  of  metaL  (See '  Oiigina  dee  Lois,'  t.  ii. 
p.  209.) 

37.  **  He  made  an  hanging  for  the  tabernacle  door  of  blue  and  purple  and  scarlet,  and  fine  tunned  linen  of  needleuwriJ^'-^ 
Mr.  Morier,  in  his  *  Second  Joum^  through  Persia,'  makes  the  following  observation  with  a  view  to  the  illustration  of 
this  text.  When  travelling  near  Lahar,  in  the  north  of  Persia,  he  stopped  at  an  encampment  of  the  Edauts,  or  Tartar 
nomades  inhabiting  that  couutry,  to  examine  the  tent  of  the  chief.  **  It  was  composed  of  a  wooden  frame  of  circular  laths, 
which  was  fixed  on  the  ground,  and  then  covered  over  with  large  felts,  that  were  fastened  down  by  a  cord  ornamented 
with  tassels  of  various  colours.  A  curtain  curiousl]^  worked  by  the  women  with  coarse  needlework,  of  various  colours, 
was  suspended  over  the  door.  In  the  King  of  Persia's  tents,  magnificent  perdahe,  or  hangings  of  needlework,  are  sus- 
pended, as  well  as  on  the  doors  of  great  mosques  in  Turkey ;  and  these  circumstances  combined  will  perhaps  illus- 
trate the  'hanging  for  the  tabernacle  door,"*  &c.  To  this  we  may  add,  that  curtains  for  the  doors  are  not  coimned  to 
tents  in  Persia.  The^  are  also  used  in  summer  for  the  doors  of  the  sitting-rooms  of  palaces  and  private  residences,  and 
ihe  climate  and  peculiar  customs  of  the  country  certainly  render  them  preferable  to  wooden  doors  in  the  warm  season. 


CHAPTER  XXXVII. 

1  The  ark,  6  The  mercy  seat  with  cherubtma.  10 
The  table  with  his  vessels,  17  The  candlestick 
with  his  lamps  and  instruments,  25  The  altar 
of  incense.  29  The  anointing  oil  and  sweet  in- 
cense. 

And  Bezaleel  made  Hbe  ark  of  shittim 
wood:  two  cubits  and  a  half  was  the 
length  of  it,  and  a  cubit  and  a  half  the 
breadth  of  it,  and  a  cubit  and  a  half  the 
height  of  it : 

2  And  he  overlaid  it  with  pure  gold  with- 
in and  without,  and  made  a  crown  of  gold  to 
it  round  about. 

3  And  he  cast  for  it  four  rings  of  gold,  to 
be  set  by  the  four  comers  of  it ;  even  two 
rings  upon  the  one  side  of  it,  and  two  rings 
upon  the  other  side  of  it. 

4  And  he  made  staves  o/*  shittim  .wood, 
and  overlaid  them  with  gold. 

5  And  he  put  the  staves  into  the  rings  by 
the  sides  of  the  ark,  to  bear  the  ark. 

6  ^  And  he  made  the  *mercy  seat  o^pure 
gold :  two  cubits  and  a  half  was  the  length 
mereof,  and  one  cubit  and  a  half  the  breadth 
thereof 

7  And  he  made  two  cherubims  of  gold, 
beaten  out  of  one  piece  made  he  them,  on 
the  two  ends  of  the  mercy  seat ; 

8  One  cherub  'on  the  end  on  this  side, 
and  another  cherub  *on  the  other  end  on 
that  side :  out  of  the  mercy  seat  made  he 
the  cherubims  on  the  two  ends  thereof. 

9  And  the  cherubims  spread  out  their 
wings  on  high,  and  covered  with  their  wings 
over  the  mercy  seat,  with  their  faces  one  to 
another ;  even  to  the  mercy  seatward  were 
the  faces  of  the  cherubims. 

10  ^And  he  made  the  table  q/*  shittim 
wood:  two  cubits  was  the  length  thereof. 


and  a  cubit  the  breadth  thereof,  and  a  cubit 
and  a  half  the  height  thereof: 

11  And  he  overlaid  it  with  pure  gold, 
and  made  thereunto  a  crown  of  gold  round 
about. 

12  Also  he  made  thereunto  a  border  of 
an  hand-breadth  round  about ;  and  made  a 
crown  of  gold  for  the  border  thereof  round 
about. 

13  And  he  cast  for  it  four  rings  of  gold, 
and  put  the  rings  upon  the  four  comers  that 
were  in  the  four  feet  thereof. 

14  Over  against  the  border  were  the 
rin^s,  the  places  for  the  staves  to  bear  the 
table. 

15  And  he  made  the  staves  of  shittim 
wood,  and  overlaid  them  with  gold,  to  bear 
the  table. 

16  And  he  made  the  vessels  which  were 
upon  the  table,  his  'dishes,  and  his  spoons, 
and  his  bowls,  and  his  covers  'to  cover 
withal,  of 'pure  gold. 

17  ^And  he  made  the  ^candlestick  of 
pure  gold :  of  beaten  work  made  he  the 
candlestick;  nis  shaft,  and  his  branch,  his 
bowls,  his  knops,  and  his  flowers,  were  of 
the  same : 

18  And  six  branches  going  out  of  the 
sides  thereof;  three  branches  of  the  candle- 
stick out  of  the  one  side  thereof,  and  three 
branches  of  the  candlestick  out  of  the  other 
side  thereof: 

19  Three  bowls  made  after  the  fashion 
of  almonds  in  one  branch,  a  knop  and  a 
flower ;  and  three  bowls  made  like  almonds 
in  another  branch,  a  knop  and  a  flower  •  so 
throughout  the  six  branches  going  out  of 
the  candlestick. 

20  And  in  the  candlestick  were  four  bowls 
made  like  almonds,  his  knops,  and  his  flowers : 


iChap.S5.lO.       *Cha^a5.17. 
VOL.  I.  2  I 


•  Or.  Me  0/  fte.       *  Or»  ovt  tf,  &e.       •  Cha^  35. 99. 


*  Or,  to  pow  out  withal,       7  Chap.  S5. 31. 
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21  And  a  knop  under  two  branches  of 
the  same,  and  a  knop  under  two  branches 
of  the  same,  and  a  knop  under  two  branches 
of  the  same,  according  to  the  six  branches 
going  out  of  it. 

22  Their  knops  and  their  branches  were 
of  the  same :  all  of  it  was  one  beaten  work 
of -pure  gold. 

23  And  he  made  his  seven  lamps,  apd 
his  snuffers,  and  his  snuffdishes,  o/*pure  gold. 

24  Of  a  talent  of  pure  gold  made  he  it, 
and  all  the  vessels  thereof. 

25  %  'And  he  made  the  incense  altar  of 
shittim  wood :  the  length  of  it  was  a  cubit, 
and  the  breadth  of  it  a  cubit ;  it  was  four- 


square ;  and  two  cubits  was  the  height  of  it ; 
the  horns  thereof  were  of  the  same. 

26  And  he  overlaid  it  with  pure  gold, 
both  the  top  of  it,  and  the  sides  thereof 
round  about,  and  the  horns  of  it :  also  he 
made  unto  it  a  crown  of  gold  round  about. 

27  And  he  made  two  rings  of  gold  for  it 
under  the  crown  thereof,  by  the  two  comers 
of  it,  upon  the  two  sides  thereof,  to  be  places 
for  the  staves  to  bear  it  mthal. 

28  And  he  made  the  staves  of  shittim 
wood,  and  overlaid  them  with  gold. 

29  il  And  he  made  Hhe  holy  anointing 
oil,  and  the  pure  incense  of  sweet  spices, 
according  to  the  work  of  the  apothecary. 


8  Chap. 30. 1.       •Chap. 30. 35. 


CHAPTER    XXXVIII. 

1  The  altar  of  burnt  offering.  8  The  laver  of 
brass.  9  The  court.  21  The  sum  of  that  the 
people  offered. 

And  *he  made  the  altar  of  burnt  offering  of 
shittim  wood:  five  cubits  was  the  length 
thereof,  and  five  cubits  the  breadth  thereof: 
f^  was  foursquare;  and  three  cubits  the 
height  thereof. 

2  And  he  made  the  horns  thereof  on  the 
four  comers  of  it;  the  horns  thereof  were 
of  the  same :  and  he  overlaid  it  with  brass. 

3  And  he  made  all  the  vessels  of  the 
altar,  the  pots,  and  the  shovels,  and  the 
basons,  and  the  fleshhooks,  and  the  firepans : 
all  the  vessels  thereof  made  he  o/ brass. 

4  And  he  made  for  the  altar  a  brasen 
grate  of  network  under  the  compass  thereof 
beneath  unto  the  midst  of  it. 

5  And  he  cast  four  rings  for  the  four 
ends  of  the  grate  of  brass,  to  he  places  for 
the  staves. 

6  And  he  made  the  staves  of  shittim 
wood,  and  overlaid  them  with  brass. 

7  And  he  put  the  staves  into  the  riuffs 
on  the  sides  ot  the  altar,  to  bear  it  withiu : 
he  made  the  altar  hollow  with  boards. 

8  %  And  he  made  the  laver  o/ brass,  and 
the  foot  of  it  (/brass,  of  the  'lookingglasses 
of  the  women  "assembling,  which  assembled 
at  the  door  of  the  tabernacle  of  the  congre- 
gation. 

9  And  he  made  the  court :  on  the  south 
side  southward  the  hangings  of  the  court 
were  of  fine  twined  linen,  an  hundred  cu- 
bits: 

10  ITieir  pillars  we^^e  twenty,  and  their 


brasen  sockets  twenty;   the  hooks  of  the 
pillars  and  their  fillets  were  of  silver. 

1 1  And  for  the  north  side  the  hangings 
were  an  hundred  cubits,  their  pillars  were 
twenty,  and  their  sockets  of  brass  twenty, 
the  hooks  of  the  pillars  and  their  fillets  of 
silver. 

12  And  for  the  west  side  were  hangings 
of  fifty  cubits,  their  pillars  ten,  and  theii 
sockets  ten;  the  hooks  of  the  pillars  and 
their  fillets  o/ silver. 

13  And  for  the  east  side  eastward  fifty 
cubits. 

14  The  ^hangings  of  the  one  side  of  the 
gate  were  fifteen  cubits ;  their  pillars  three, 
and  their  sockets  three. 

15  And  for  the  other  side  of  the  court 
gate,  on  this  hand  and  that  hand,  were 
hangings  of  fifteen  cubits ;  their  pillars  three, 
and  their  sockets  three. 

16  All  the  hangings  of  the  court  round 
about  were  of  fine  twined  linen. 

17  And  the  sockets  for  the  pillars  were  of 
brass;  the  hooks  of  the  pillars  and  their 
fillets  of  silver ;  and  the  overlaying  of  their 
chapiters  o/*  silver ;  and  all  the  pillars  of  the 
court  were  filleted  with  silver. 

18  And  the  hanging  for  the  gate  of  the 
court  was  needlework,  of  blue,  and  purple, 
and  scarlet,  and  fine  twined  linen:  and 
twenty  cubits  was  the  length,  and  the  heit'ht 
in  the  breadth  was  five  cubits,  answerable 
to  the  hangings  of  the  court. 

19  And  their  pillars  t^(?rg  four,  and  their 
sockets  o/' brass  four;  theu*  hooks  of  silver, 
and  the  overlaying  of  their  chapiters  and 
their  fillets  of  silver. 

20  And  all  the  ^ins  of  the  tabernacle, 
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and  of   the  court    round  about,    were  of 
brass. 

21  ^This  is  the  sum  of  the  tabernacle, 
even  of  the  tabernacle  of  testimony,  as  it 
was  counted,  according  to  the  command- 
ment of  Moses,  for  the  service  of  the  Levites, 
by  the  hand  of  Ithamar,  son  to  Aaron  the 
priest. 

22  And  Bezaleel  the  son  of  Uri,  the  son 
of  Hur,  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  made  all  that 
the  Lord  commanded  Moses. 

23  And  with  him  was  Aholiab,  son  of 
Ahisamach,  of  the  tribe  of  Dan,  an  engraver, 
and  a  cunning  workman,  and  an  embroiderer 
in  blue,  and  in  purple,  and  in  scarlet,  and 
fine  linen. 

24  All  the  gold  tliat  was  occupied  for  the 
work  in  all  the  work  of  the  holy  place,  even 
the  gold  of  the  offering,  was  twenty  and 
nine  talents,  and  seven  hundred  and  thirty 
shekels,  after  the  shekel  of  the  sanctuary. 

25  And  the  silver  of  them  that  were  num- 
bered of  the  congregation  was  an  hundred 
talents,  and  a  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
threescore  and  fifteen  shekels,  after  the 
shekel  of  the  sanctuary : 

•  Heb. 


26  A  bekah  for  'every  man,  that  is,  half 
a  shekel,  after  the  shekel  of  the  sanctuary, 
for  every  one  that  went  to  be  numbered, 
from  twenty  years  old  and  upward,  for  six 
hundred  thousand  and  thi-ee  thousand  and 
five  hundred  and  fifty  men. 

27  And  of  the  hundred  talents  of  silver 
were  cast  the  sockets  of  the  sanctuary,  and 
the  sockets  of  the  vail ;  an  hundred  sockets 
of  the  hundred  talents,  a  talent  for  a  socket. 

28  And  of  the  thousand  seven  hundred 
seventy  and  five  shekels  he  made  hooks  for 
the  piUars,  and  overlaid  their  chapiters,  and 
filleted  them. 

29  And  the  brass  of  the  ofiering  was  se- 
venty talents,  and  two  thousand  and  four 
hundred  shekels. 

30  And  therewith  he  made  the  sockets  to 
the  door  of  the  tabernacle  of  the  congre- 

fation,    and    the    brasen    altar,    and    the 
rasen  grate  for  it,  and  all  the  vessels  of 
the  altar, 

31  And  the  sockets  of  the  court  round 
about,  and  the  sockets  of  the  court  gate, 
and  all  the  pins  of  the  tabernacle,  and  all 
the  pins  of  the  court  round  about. 

mpoll. 


Verse  8.  *'  He  made  the  /ttver  ofbratt,  ,,o/the  tooking'glane$  of  the  women, .  .irAtcA  auembled  at  the  door  of  the  taster- 
nacleJ^ — As  the  laver  was  of  brass  or  copper,  it  is  evident  that  the  *<  looking-glasses,'*  with  which  it  was  made,  were  of 
the  same  metaL  The  word  **  mirror*'  should  have  been  used  in  the  place  of  **  looking^/aM,"  in  the  various  passages 
where  it  occurs,  and  which  are  all  incompatible  with  the  idea  oi  glatt.  Thus  Job  (chap,  xxxvii.  18),  *<  Hast  thou  with 
him  spread  out  the  sky,  which  is  strong,  and  as  a  molten  looking-glass  ?**  and  an  apoeiyphal  writer  (Ecclus.  xii.  1 1)  says, 
<*  Thou  shalt  be  unto  him  as  if  thou  hadst  wiped  a  looking-glass,  and  thou  shaft  know  that  his  ruet  hath  not  been 
altogether  wiped  away."  In  all  these  passages  a  metallic  mirror  is  obviously  intended.  The  word  (jl^^*lD)  consi- 
der^ to  denote  mirrors  in  the  present  text,  does  not,  however,  any  where  else  occur  in  that  sense,  and  Dr.  Boothroyd, 
taking  it  in  its  most  usual  sense,  considers  the  text  to  mean  that  the  laver  was  made  under  the  inepection  of  the  women, 
not  with  their  mirrore.  This  explanation  seems  to  us  to  involve  g^reater  difficulties  than  those  which  it  is  designed 
to  obviate.  The  common  translation  is  perfectly  consistent  with  the  context,  and  with  the  early  history  of  mirrors ; 
besides  which,  all  the  ancient  versions,  as  well  as  the  Jewish  writera,  understand  mirrors  to  be  intended.  We  may 
understand  either  that  the  stock  of  copper  in  the  camp  was  so  comparatively  small,  as  to  have  been  exhausted  in  the 
other  works  for  the  tabernacle,  or  else  that  the  mirrors  of  the  women  were  particularl3r  required  for  the  laver  as  being 
of  a  superior  sort  of  metal.  As  the  women  who  assembled  at  the  tabernacle  are  especially  mentioned,  it  is  not  impro- 
bable that  they  followed  the  example  of  the  Egyptian  women  who  took  their  mirrors  with  them  when  they  went  to  the 
temples.  Moses  may  have  required  them  for  the  laver,  in  order  to  put  a  stop  to  a  practice  of  which  he  did  not 
approve. 

Artificial  mirrors  seem  to  have  been  made  as  soon  as  men  began  to  exercise  their  ingenuity  on  metals  and  stones. 
Every  solid  body  capable  of  receiving  a  polish  would  be  more  or  lest  suitable  for  thu  purpose ;  nence  the  earliest  mirrors 
of  which  we  possess  any  information  were  of  metal.  Stone  mirrors  are  also  noticea  ver^  early ;  but  as  such  mirrors 
could  not  have  been  in  any  degree  equal  to  those  of  polished  metal,  they  are  rarely  mentioned  by  ancient  authors,  and 
then  seem  to  be  chiefly  used  for  purposes  of  ornament,  being  polished  slabs  or  panels  fixed  in  the  walls  of  wains- 
coted apartments.  For  this  purpose  the  Romans  preferred  what  Plunr  calls  the  obsidian  stone,  which  Beckmann 
identifies  with  the  species  of  vitnfied  lava  now  called  Icelandic  agate.  Plane,  concave,  and  convex  mirrors  of  a  similar 
substance  were  in  use  among  the  Americans  when  the  Spaniards  came  among  them ;  and  they  had  also  others  made 
with  a  mineral  called  the  Inca's  stone,  which  seems  to  have  been  a  compact  marcasite  or  pyrites,  susceptible  of  a  fine 
polish,  and  calculated  to  form  mirrors  apparently  superior  to  any  of  stone  which  the  ancient  iiations  of  Europe  and 
Asia  seem  to  have  possessed.    The  Americans  had  also  mirrors  of  silver,  copper,  and  brass. 

When  men  began  to  work  metals,  it  must  soon  have  been  discovered  that  the  hardest  white  metals  reflected  more 
distinct  images,  when  polished,  than  any  others.  Of  all  the  metals  known  to  the  ancients,  steel  was  the  best  calculated 
for  the  purpose ;  but  Beckmann  says  that  he  can  ducover  no  indications  that  steel  mirrors  were  in  use  among  them ; 
and  he  thinks  that  its  liability  to  contract  rust  and  to  become  tarnished,  prevented  this  otherwise  desirable  metal  from 
being  employed  for  the  purpose.  We  rather  differ  from  him  in  this  particular.  The  mention  of  rutt  in  the  above 
quotation  {h)m  the  Apocrroha  seems  to  imijly  that  the  mirror  there  in  view  was  of  steel ;  and  although  it  be  true  that 
tne  Greeks  and  Romans  dia  not  use  such  mirrors,  it  does  not  follow  that  they  were  not  employed  in  the  East,  where, 
in  most  parts,  the  dryness  of  tJie  atmosphere  exposes  polished  steel  to  the  feast  possible  dan^r  from  rust  In  fact 
steel  mirrors,  althoueh  in  some  deg^ree  superseded  by  looking-glasses,  continue  to  be  extensively  used  in  the  East. 
After  steel,  in  eligibuity  for  mirrors,  comes  silver ;  and  we  find  that  silver  mizron  are  those  most  generally  mentioned 
iS  I   2  jnO 
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among  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  ''In  the  Roman  code  of  laws/*  says  Beckmann,  '^  when  silter  plate  is  menticmed, 
under  the  heads  of  heirship  and  succession  by  propinc^uitj,  silver  mirrors  are  rarely  omitted ;  and  Pliny,  Seneca,  and 
other  writers,  who  inyeigh  against  luxury,  tell  us,  ridiculing  the  extrayagance  of  that  age,  that  every  young  woman  in 
their  time  most  have  a  silver  mirror.  These  polished  silver  plates  may  however  have  been  very  shght,  for  all  the 
ancient  mirrors  preserved  in  collections,  which  1  have  ever  seen,  are  only  covered  with  a  ihia  coat  of  that  expensive 
metaL"  There  was  also  in  use  for  the  same  purpose  a  mixture  of  copper  and  tin,  producing  a  white  metal  which 
would  seem  to  have  been  better  adapted  for  mirrors  than  silver,  although,  on  some  account  or  other,  it  was  not  so  much 
esteemed  for  the  purpose.  One  reason  probably  was,  that  this  metal  was  more  liable  to  be  tarnished  than  those  of 
silver,  requiring  to  be  frequently  brightened  bemre  b^ng  used.  Hence  it  seems  that  a  sponge  with  pounded  pumice- 
stone  was  generally  suspended  near  the  ancient  mirrors.  Mirrors  uf  copper,  brass,  and  gold,  do  not  appear  to  have 
been  much  in  use  after  the  superior  fitness  of  silver  was  discovered ;  yet  there  is  no  question  tbat  copper  and  brass  were 
soonest  applied  to  this  purpose,  and  doubtless  continued  to  be  used  by  those  who  could  not  idOfora  silver  or  silvered 
mirrors.  The  use  of  metallic  mirrors  is  now,  in  Europe,  almost  entirely  confined  to  reflecting  telescopes.  The  mode 
of  compounding  the  metals  of  which  these  mirrors  are  noade,  and  of  polishing  them  of  a  proper  form,  is  an  art  of  great 
nicety. 

There  is  some  difficult]^  in  determining  when  glass  mirrors  were  invented.  Pliny  alludes  to  attempts  made  at 
Sidon  to  form  mirrors  with  glass,  but  in  what  manner  does  not  appear;  and  if  the  attempts  had  produced  any 
approximation  to  our  mirrors,  uiey  would  surely  have  superseded  those  of  metal,  which  they  were  so  far  from  doing 
that,  whatever  they  were,  they  never  came  into  use.  With  the  exception  of  this  notice  in  Fliny,  there  is  no  trace  of 
glass  mirrors  till  the  thirteenth  century,  liter  which  they  are  spoken  of  in  the  clearest  manner,  and  continue  to  be 
mentioned  in  eveiy  century,  and  at  last  mirrors  of  metal  passed  entirely  out  of  notice.  That  the  practical  invention 
of  glass  mirrors  cannot  be  much  earlier  than  the  date  here  assigned,  seems  to  be  evinced  by  the  utct,  mentioned  by 
Beckmann,  that  glass  mirrors  continued  to  be  very  scarce  in  France  in  the  fourteenth  century.  Those  of  metal  were  still 
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CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

1  Tfie  cloths  qf  service  and  holy  garments,  2  The 
ephod,  8  The  breastplate.  22  The  robe  qf  the 
ephod,  27  The  coats,  mitre,  and  girdle  of  fine 
linen.  30  The  plate  qf  the  holy  crown,  32  All 
is  viewed  and  approved  by  Moses. 

And  of  the  blue>  and  purple,  and  scarlet, 
they  made  cloths  of  service,  to  do  service  in 
the  hobr  place,  and  ^made  the  holy  gar- 
ments for  Aaron ;  as  the  Lord  commanded 
Moses. 

2  And  he  made  the  ephod  of  gold,  blue, 
and  purple,  and  scarlet,  and  fine  twined  linen. 

3  And  they  did  beat  the  gold  into  thin 
plates,  and  cut  it  into  wires,  to  work  it  in 
the  blue,  and  in  the  puttie,  and  in  the 
scarlet,  and  in  the  fine  finen,  with  cunning^ 
work. 

4  They  made  shoulderpieces  for  it,  to 
couple  it  together :  by  the  two  edges  was  it 
coupled  toffether. 

5  And  flie  curious  jrirdle  of  his  ephod, 
that  was  upon  it,  was  of  the  same,  according 
to  the  work  thereof;  of  gold,  blue,  and 
purple,  and  scarlet,  and  fine  twined  linen ; 
as  tne  Lord  commanded  Moses. 

6  fT  "And  they  wrought  onyx  stones  in- 
closea  in  ouches  of  gold,  graven,  as  signets 
are  graven,  with  the  names  of  the  children 
of  Israel. 

7  And  he  put  them  on  the  shoulders  of 
the  ephod,  that  they  should  be  stones  for  a 
•memorial  to  the  cmldren  of  Israel ;  as  the 
Lord  commanded  Moses. 


8  ^  And  he  made  the  breastplate  </ cun- 
ning work,  like  the  work  of  the  ephod ;  of 
gold,  blue,  and  purple,  and  scarlet,  and  fine 
twined  Unen. 

9  It  was  foursquare ;  they  made  the  breast- 
plate double :  a  span  was  the  length  thereof, 
and  a  span  the  breadth  thereof,  being 
doubled. 

10  And  they  set  in  it  four  rows  of  stones : 
the  first  row  vrns  a  ^sardius,  a  topaz,  and  a 
carbuncle :  this  was  the  first  row. 

11  And  the  second  row,  an  emerald,  a 
sapphire,  and  a  diamond. 

12  And  the  third  row,  a  ligure,  an  agate, 
and  an  amethyst. 

13  And  the  fourth  row,  a  beryl,  an  onyx, 
and  a  jasper :  they  were  inclosed  in  oucnes 
of  gold  in  their  inclosings. 

14  And  the  stones  were  according  to  the 
names  of  the  children  of  Israel,  twelve,  ac- 
cording to  their  names,  like  the  engravings 
of  a  signet,  every  one  with  his  name,  accord- 
ing to  the  twelve  tribes. 

15  And  they  made  upon  the  breastplate 
chains  at  the  ends,  e/wreathen  work  o^pure 
gold. 

16  And  they  made  two  ouches  o/gold, 
and  two  gold  rmgs ;  and  put  the  two  rings 
in  the  two  ends  of  the  breastplate. 

17  And  they  put  the  two  wreathen  chains 
of  gold  in  the  two  rings  on  the  ends  of  the 
breastplate. 

18  And  the  two  ends  of  the  two  wreathen 
chains  they  fastened  in  the  two  ouches,  and 
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put  them  on  the  shoulderpieces  of  the  ephod, 
before  it. 

19  And  they  made  two  rinffs  of  gold, 
and  put  them  on  the  two  ends  of  the  breast- 
plate, upon  the  border  of  it,  which  was  on 
the  side  of  the  ephod  inward. 

20  And  they  made  two  oM^  golden  rings, 
and  put  them  on  the  two  sides  of  the  ephod 
underneath,  toward  the  forepart  of  it,  over 
aj^nst  the  other  coupUne  thereof,  above 
the  curious  e^dle  of  the  emiod. 

21  And  they  did  bind  the  breastplate  by 
his  rings  unto  the  rings  of  the  ephod  with 
a  lace  of  blue,  that  it  might  be  above  the 
curious  girdle  of  the  ephod,  and  that  the 
breastplate  might  not  be  loosed  from  the 
ephod ;  as  the  Lord  commanded  Moses. 

22  %  And  he  made  the  robe  of  the  ephod 
of  woven  work,  all  o/blue. 

23  And  there  was  an  hole  in  the  midst  of 
the  robe,  as  the  hole  of  an  habergeon,  with 
a  band  roimd  about  the  hole,  that  it  should 
not  rend. 

24  And  they  made  upon  the  hems  of  the 
robe  pomegranates  of  blue,  and  purple,  and 
scarlet,  and  twined  linen 

25  And  they  made  *bells  of  pure  gold, 
and  put  the  beUs  between  the  pomegranates 
upon  the  hem  of  the  robe,  round  about  be- 
tween the  pomegranates ; 

26  A  bell  and  a  pomegranate,  a  bell  and 
a  pomegranate,  round  about  the  hem  of  the 
robe  to  minister  in;  as  the  Lord  com- 
manded Moses. 

27  %  And  they  made  coats  of  fine  linen 
of  woven  work  for  Aaron,  and  for  his  sons, 

28  And  a  mitre  of  fine  linen,  and  goodly 
bonnets  of  fine  linen,  and  'linen  breecnes  of 
fine  twined  linen, 

29  And  a  girdle  of  fine  twined  linen,  and 
blue,  and  purple,  ana  scarlet,  of  needlework ; 
as  the  Lord  commanded  Moses. 

30  %  And  they  made  the  plate  of  the 
holy  crown  of  pure  gold,  and  wrote  upon  it 
a  writing,  like  to  the  engravings  of  a  signet, 
^HOLINESS  TO  THE  LOBD. 
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31  And  they  tied  unto  it  a  lace  of  blue, 
to  fasten  it  on  niffh  upon  the  mitre;  as  the 
Lord  commanded  Moses. 

32  f  Thus  was  all  the  work  of  the  taber- 
nacle of  the  tent  of  the  couCTe^tion  finished : 
and  the  children  of  Israel  did  according  to 
all  that  the  Lord  commanded  Moses,  so  did 
they. 

33  %  And  they  brought  the  tabernacle 
unto  Moses,  the  tent,  and  all  his  furniture, 
his  taches,  his  boards,  his  bars,  and  his  pil- 
lars, and  his  sockets, 

34  And  the  covering  of  rams'  skins  dyed 
red,  and  the  covering  of  badgers'  skins,  and 
the  vail  of  the  covering, 

35  The  ark  of  the  testimony,  and  the 
staves  thereof,  and  the  mercy  seat, 

36  The  table,  and  all  the  vessels  thereof, 
and  the  shewbread, 

37  The  pure  candlestick,  with  the  lamps 
thereof,  even  with  the  lamps  to  be  set  in 
order,  and  all  the  vessels  thereof,  and  the 
oil  for  light, 

38  And  the  golden  altar,  and  the  anoint- 
ing oil,  and  'the  sweet  incense,  and  the 
hanging  for  the  tabernacle  door, 

39  The  brasen  altar,  and  his  grate  of 
brass,  his  staves,  and  all  his  vessels,  the 
laver  and  his  foot, 

40  The  hangings  of  the  court,  his 
pillars,  and  his  socKets,  and  the  hanging 
for  the  court  gate,  his  cords,  and  his 
pins,  and  all  the  vessels  of  the  service  of 
the  tabernacle,  for  the  tent  of  the  congre- 
gation, 

41  The  cloths  of  service  to  do  service  in 
the  holy  place,  and  the  holy  garments  fot 
Aaron  me  priest,  and  his  sons'  garments,  to 
minister  in  the  priest's  ofiSce. 

42  According  to  all  that  the  Lord  com- 
manded Moses,  so  the  children  of  Israel 
made  all  the  work. 

43  And  Moses  did  look  upon  all  the  work, 
and,  behold,  they  had  done  it  as  the  Lord 
had  commanded,  even  bo  had  they  done  it: 
and  Moses  blessed  them 


»Chaik88.33.       •Chap.98.4S.       7Chap.9&36.       •Heb.M«to«»iiMo/tiPM<jptom. 

Verse  3.  '*  And  they  did  beat  the  gold  into  thin  plates,  and  9ui  it  into  wiret,  to  work  it  m  the  bhie,  ftc**— This  is  the  most 
ancient  notice  of  the  preparation  of  gold  in  wires,  or  extended  threads  to  be  interwoven  in  cloths,  and  it  is  quite  in  con- 
formity with  all  the  information  we  can  collect  firom  ancient  writings  on  the  subject  Works  made  with  threads  of 
metal  are  rarely  mentioned  at  all,  and  whenever  they  are  spoken  of,  the  wire  appears  to  have  been  wholly  made  on  the 
anviL  The  metals  were  beaten  with  a  hammer  into  thin  plates,  then  cut  with  a  pair  of  scissors  or  other  insttument, 
into  narrow  slips,  which  were  aftenrards  rounded  with  the  hammer  and  file,  so  as  to  form  wiret  or  threads.  Most  of 
this  process  is  described  in  the  text  A  very  similar  process  of  fabrication  is  described  by  Homer  as  being  used  by 
Vulcan,  who  repaired  to  his  forge  and  formed  upon  ms  anvil  a  net  so  fine,  that  it  could  be  perceived  by  no  one,  not 
even  by  the  gods,  being  more  delicate  than  the  web  of  a  spider.  Abating  the  hyperbole,  we  may  gather  from  this,  as 
well  as  from  the  fiict  thai  the  threads  of  metal  were,  in  the  instance  before  us,  interwoven  with,  or  employed  to  embroider 
cloths,  that  very  fine  wire  was  fonned  by  this  tedious  and  laborious  process.  It  is  not  exactly  clear  how  the  gold  threads 
were  applied  to  omamflnt  the  ephod  of  the  high-piiest.    We  rather  think  they  were  not  interwoven  in  the  cloth,  as  in 
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chap.  xzzT.  34,  it  seems  to  be  said  that  the  coloars  in  the  enriched  cloth  were  the  wqrk  of  the  embroiderer  as  distinguished 
from  the  wearer,  who  is  afterwards  mentioned.  So  also  the  robe  of  the  ephod,  which  was  all  of  blue,  is  said  to  have  been 
of  woYen  work  (yerse  22),  probably  to  denote  its  simplicity.  The  same  is  also  said  of  the  innermost  coat  (verse  27) ;  while 
in  speaking  of  the  ephod,  the  girdles,  ftc,  which  were  highly  ornamented,  embroidery  and  needlework  are  mentioned. 
Beckmann  thinks  that  the  earliest  application  of  gold  to  dress  was  to  sew  on  slips  of  the  metal,  particularly  on  the  seams, 
as  is  now  done  with  g^ld  lace.  As  uien  is  no  mention  in  the  text  of  any  process  subsequent  to  that  of  cutting  the  me- 
tallic plate  into  sUps,  necessarily  flat,  it  is  possible  that  they  were  embroidered  on  the  dress  or  otherwise  applied  without 
being  rounded  into  wires  or  threads.  Beckmann  supposes  that  gold  stars  and  other  fig^ures  cut  from  thin  plates  of  the 
metiu  were  very  early  applied  to  dresses  much  in  the  same  manner  as  spangles  at  present,  being  either  sewed  to  the 
cloth,  or  fastened  by  some  adhesive  composition.  To  this  would  seem  to  have  succeeded  the  arts  of  embroidering  and 
interweaving  with  tnreads  of  gold,  and  ultimately  the  prog^ress  of  uncomfortable  luxury  led  to  the  formation  of  clothes 
•ntirely  of  gold  threads  without  any  other  material.  This  was  indeed  **  cloth>of  gold" — a  name  which  in  more  modem 
times  has  l)«en  given  to  cloth,  the  threads  of  which  are  of  silk  wound  about  with  silver  wire  flattened  and  gilded* 
Silver  does  not  seem  for  a  long  time  to  have  been  employed  for  similar  piirposes,  and  accordingly  it  is  not  mentioned  in 
Scripture  as  being  so  applied.  Beckmann,  in  evidence  of  its  being  unknown  at  so  comparatively  late  a  period  as  the  time 
of  .^Uirelian,  quotes  a  passage  from  Vopiscus,  who  states  that  this  emperor  was  desirous  of  entirely  abolishing  the  use  of 
sold  in  gilding  and  weaving,  because,  though  there  was  more  gold  than  silver  (this  is  in  itseff  a  curious  fact),  the 
rormer  had  become  scarcer,  as  much  of  it  was  continually  lost  by  being  applied  to  such  purposes,  whereas  every  thing 
that  was  silver  continued  so.  This  seems  to  render  it  clear  that  silver  was  not  used  for  such  purposes.  Yet,  as  Beck* 
mann  himself  observes  in  a  note,  it  is  barely  possible  that  Vopiscus  speaks  of  gilt  silver ;  for  as  tne  ancients  were  not 
acquainted  with  the  art  of  separating  these  metals,  the  gold  would  be  entirely  lost  when  they  melted  the  silver.  He 
adds,  however,  that  he  had  met  with  no  passage  in  ancient  authors  where  weaving  or  embroidering  with  threads  of 

'It  silver  is  mentioned.     Neither  have  we.    There  b  no  notice  of  silver  thread  being  interwoven  in  cloth  earlier  than 

le  times  of  the  later  Greek  emperors. 

It  is  really  surprising  to  find  so  much  use  made  of  threads  of  precious  metal  while  it  continued  to  be  formed  by  the 
hammer.  Beckmann  declares  himself  unable  to  determine  when  attempts  were  first  made  to  draw  into  threads  metal, 
cut  or  beat  into  small  slips,  by  forcing  them  through  holes  in  a  steel  plate  placed  perpendicularly  on  a  table.  But  th* 
art  was  not  known  in  Italy  in  the  time  of  Charlemagne ;  and  our  autnor,  from  the  b^t  evidence  he  was  able  to  obtain, 
is  disposed  to  attribute  the  invention  of  the  drawing-plate  to  the  fourteenth  century.  Since  then  the  arts  of  forming 
and  applying  threads  of  gold  have  received  much  improvement.  It  is  not  known  when  wire  first  began  to  be  spun 
round  tnreao,  as  it  now  usually  is  in  application  to  dress.  This  branch  of  the  art  is  not  ancient.  The  threads  found 
among  the  ruins  of  Herculaneum  are  of  massy  gold.  When  the  fine  wire  first  began  to  be  spun  round  thread  it  was 
round ;  the  art  of  first  flattening  the  wire,  by  means  of  which  tasseb  and  other  ornaments  have  been  rendered  much 
chea|>er — in  consequence  of  much  less  metal  being  required  to  cover  the  silk — and  at  the  same  time  more  brilliant  and 
beautiful,  is  of  modern  but  unascertained  date.  The  different  degrees  of  ductility  of  gold  and  silver  have  led  to  the 
beautiful  invention  of  plating  silver  wire  with  gold. 

7,  14.  «  OnyX'Stonet  enchted  tn  oucAet  of  goldy  graven  at  tignets  are  graven^-'  "The  $ioMet  were  according  to  the  names 
o/[  (he  chiidt^em  of  Israel,.., like  engraving i  of  a  signet.** — See  also  chap,  xxviii.  9,  "The  work  of  an  engraver  in  stone." — 
There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  mankind  were  at  this  time  well  acquainted  with  the  art  of  polishing  and  engraving 
precious  stones ;  and  the  various  texts  relating  to  the  jewelled  ornaments  of  Aaron*s  dress  are  very  interesting  indi- 
cations of  the  progress  which  had  been  made  in  lapidary  and  stone-engraving.  It  is  to  be  observed,  that  th^  shoulders 
of  the  ephod  were  ornamented  with  two  onyx-stones  mounted  on  gold,  and  that  these  stones  were  engraved  with  the 
names  of  twelve  tribes — six  in  each  stone ;  and  we  may  therefore  suppose  the  work  to  have  been  of  a  rather  minute 
character.  Then  from  the  breastplate  we  leam  that  twelve  other  sorts  of  precious  stones  were  known,  as  well  as  the 
brilliant  efiect  which  they  would  produce  by  a  proper  arrangement  on  the  same  surface.  Each  of  these  stones  also 
contained  the  name  of  a  tribe  ;  and,  altogether,  we  are  led  to  form  no  mean  idea  of  the  progress  which  art  had  thus 
early  made  in  the  treatment  of  precious  stones.  Any  one  at  all  acquainted  with  the  arts  is  well  aware  that  the 
engraving  of  precious  stones  demands  no  common  measure  of  address,  precision,  and  knowledge.  There  must  be  a 
consider&le  number  of  very  fine  and  delicate  tools,  and  gieat  decision  of  hand  and  practice.  It  is  indeed  true  that  the 
engpraving  of  names  admits  of  no  comparison  with  the  skill  and  delicacy  of  execution  required  in  cutting  the  figures 
of  men  and  animals  *,  but  still,  as  to  the  essentials  of  the  art,  the  process  is  the  saine  in  both,  and  the  difference  is  only 
a  question  of  more  or  less  perfection.  Goguet  is  astonished  to  see  that,  in  the  time  of  Moses,  and  doubtless  earlier, 
men  had  made  so  much  progress  in  art  as  to  be  able  to  execute  such  works.  Considering  the  number  of  previous  dis- 
coveries which  it  is  necessary  to  suppose,  as  well  as  the  degpree  of  knowledge  and  attainment  which  it  involves,  the 
tame  author,  not  without  reason,  is  disposed  to  reg^ard  the  engraving  of  precious  stones  as  a  most  marked  evidence  of 
the  general  progress  which  ^he  arts  had  made,  in  certain  countries,  at  a  very  early  period.  With  regard  to  this  parti*- 
cular  branch  of  art,  we  may  observe  also,  that  in  the  course  of  time  it  attiuned  such  an  advanced  state  among  the 
ancients  that  the  modems  have  never  been  able  to  equal  them  in  the  exquisite  delicacy  and  beauty  of  their  performance 
on  precious  itonei.    The  engraved  gems  which  have  been  preserved  are  still  the  unapproached  models  of  the  art. 


CHAPTER  XL. 

Tke  tabemade  u  commanded  to  be  reared,  9  atui 
anointed,  13  Aaron  and  hit  sons  to  be  sanciifled, 
16  Moses  performeth  aU  things  accordingly,  34 
A  cloud  covereth  the  tabernacle. 


And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses,  sayim 
2  On  the  first  day  of  the  first  montn  si 


thou  set  up  the  tabernacle  of  the  tent  of  the 
congregation. 

3  And  thou  shalt  put  therein  the  ark  of 
the  testimony,  and  cover  the  ark  with  the 
vail. 

4  And  Hhou  shalt  bring  in  the  table,  and 
set  in  order  Hhe  things  that  are  to  be  set 
in  order  upon  it ;    and  thou  shalt  bring 
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in   the  candlestick,   and  light   the   lamps 
thereof. 

5  And  thou  shalt  set  the  altar  of  gold  for 
the  incense  before  the  ark  of  the  testimony, 
and  put  the  banging  of  the  door  to  the 
tabernacle. 

6  And  thou  shalt  set  the  altar  of  the 
burnt  offering  before  the  door  of  the  taber- 
nacle of  the  tent  of  the  congregation. 

7  And  thou  shalt  set  the  laver  between 
the  tent  of  the  congregation  and  the  altar, 
and  shalt  put  water  therein. 

8  And  thou  shalt  set  up  the  court  round 
about,  and  hang  up  the  hanging  at  the  court 
gate. 

9  And  thou  shalt  take  the  anointing  oil, 
and  anoint  the  tabernacle,  and  all  that  is 
therein,  and  shalt  hallow  it,  and  all  the  ves- 
sels thereof:  and  it  shall  be  holy. 

10  And  thou  shalt  anoint  the  altar  of  the 
burnt  offering,  and  all  his  vessels,  and  sane- 
ti^  the  altar  :  and  it  shall  be  an  altar  'most 
holy. 

11  And  thou  shalt  anoint  the  layer  and 
his  foot,  and  sanctify  it. 


12  And  thou  shalt  bring  Aaron  and  his 
sons  unto  the  door  of  the  tabernacle  of  the 
congregation,  and  wash  them  with  water. 

13  And  thou  shalt  put  upon  Aaron  the 
holy  garments,  and  anoint  him,  and  sanctify 
him  ;  that  he  may  minister  unto  me  in  the 
priest's  office. 

14  And  thou  shalt  bring  his  sons,  and 
clothe  them  with  coats : 

15  And  thou  shalt  anoint  them,  as  thou 
didst  anoint  their  father,  that  they  may 
minister  unto  me  in  the  priest's  office :  for 
their  anointing  shall  surely  be  an  ever- 
lasting priesthood  throughout  their  genera- 
tions. 

16  Thus  did  Moses  :  according  to  all  that 
the  Lord  commanded  him,  so  did  he. 

17  ^  And  it  came  to  pass  in  the  first 
month  in  the  second  year,  on  the  first  day 
of  the  month,  that  the  Habernacle  was 
reared  up. 

18  And  Moses  reared  up  the  tabernacle, 
and  fastened  his  sockets,  and  set  up  the 
boards  thereof,  and  put  in  the  bars  thereof, 
and  reared  up  his  pillars. 


•  Heb.  /.o/tMM  qfholmeiiet,       *  Numb.  7*  1* 
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19  And  he  spread  abroad  the  tent  over 
the  tabemacle>  and  put  the  covering  of  the 
tent  above  upon  it ;  as  the  Lord  commanded 


20  ^  And  he  took  and  put  the  testimony 
into  the  ark,  and  set  the  sts^vea  on  the  ark> 
and  put  the  mercy  seat  above  upon  the  ark : 

21  And  he  brought  the  ark  into  the  ta- 
bernacle, and  'set  up  the  vail  of  the  cover- 
ing, and  covered  the  ark  of  ihe  testimony; 
as  the  Lord  commanded  Moses. 

22  %  And  he  put  the  table  in  the  tent  of 
the  congregation,  upon  the  side  of  the  ta- 
bernacle northward,  without  the  vail. 

23  And  he  set  the  bread  in  order  upon 
it  before  Ihe  Lord  ;  as  the  Lord  had  com- 
manded Moses. 

24  ^  And  he  put  the  candlestick  in  the 
tent  of  the  congregation,  over  against  the 
table,  on  the  side  of  the  tabernacle  south- 
ward. 

25  And  he  lighted  the  lamps  before  the 
Lord,  as  the  Lord  commandeci  Moses. 

26  %  And  he  put  the  eolden  altar  in  the 
tent  of  the  congregation  before  the  vail : 

27  And  he  burnt  sweet  incense  thereon ; 
as  the  Lord  commanded  Moses. 

28  %  And  he  set  up  the  hanging  at  the 
door  of  the  tabernacle. 

29  And  he  put  the  altar  of  burnt  offering 
bu  the  door  of  the  tabernacle  of  the  tent  of 
the  congpregation,  and  oflfered  upon  it  the 


burnt  offering  and  the  meat  offering ;  as  the 
*LaRD  commanded  Motes. 

30  %  And  he  set  the  laver  between  the 
tent  of  the  congregation  and  the  altar,  and 
put  water  there,  to  wash  withal. 

31  And  Moses  and  Aaron  and  his  sons 
washed  their  hands  and  their  feet  thereat  : 

32  When  they  went  into  the  tent  of  the 
congregation,  and  when  they  came  near 
unto  the  altar,  they  washed ;  as  the  Lord 
commanded  Moses. 

33  And  he  reared  up  the  court  round 
about  the  tabernacle  and  the  altar,  and  set 
up  the  hanging  of  the  court  gate.  So  Moses 
finished  the  work. 

34  ^  'Then  a  cloud  covered  the  tent  of 
the  congregation,  and  the  glory  of  the  Lord 
filled  the  tabernacle. 

35  And  Moses  was  not  able  to  enter  into 
the  tent  of  the  congregation,  because  the 
doud  abode  thereon,  s^nd  the  glory  of  the 
Lord  filled  the  tabernacle. 

36  And  when  the  doud  was  taken  up 
from  over  the  tabernacle,  the  children  of 
Israel  Vent  onward  in  all  their  journeys : 

37  But  if  the  cloud  were  not  taken  up, 
then  they  journeyed  not  till  the  day  that  it 
was  taken  up. 

38  For  the  cloud  of  the  Lord  was  upon 
the  tabernacle  by  day,  and  fire  was  on  it  by 
night,  in  the  sight  oi  all  the  house  of  Israel, 
throughout  all  their  journeys. 


» Chap, 36. 19.       •Chap. 80. 9.       7 Num. 9. 15.    IKiogiS.lO.        •^•h.Jmmu^ 
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CHAPTER  I. 

1  The  burnt  offerings,     Z  Of  the  herd,  10  of  the 
flocks,  13  (f  the  fowls. 

N  D  the 
Lord  called 
unto  Moses^ 
and  spake 
unto  him 
out  of  the 
tabernacle 
of  the  con- 
gregation, 
saying, 

2    Speak 
unto       the 
children  of 
Israel,  and  say  unto  them.  If  any  man  of 


you  bring  an  offering  unto  the  Lord,  ye  shall 
bring  yom*  offering  of  the  cattle,  even  of  tho 
herd,  and  of  the  flock. 

3  If  his  offering  be  a  burnt  sacrifice  of  the 
herd,  let  him  offer  a  male  without  blemish : 
he  shall  offer  it  of  his  own  voluntary  will  at 
the  door  of  the  tabernacle  of  the  congrega- 
tion before  the  Lord. 

4  'And  he  shall  put  his  hand  upon  the 
head  of  the  burnt  offering;  and  it  shall  be 
accepted  for  him  to  make  atonement  for 
him. 

5  And  he  shall  kill  the  bullock  before  the 
Lord  :  and  the  priests,  Aaron's  sons,  shall 
bring  the  blood,  and  sprinkle  the  blood 
round  about  upon  the  altar  that  is  by  the 
door  of  the  tabernacle  of  the  congrega- 
tion. 


vou  I. 
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6  And  he  shall  flay  the  burnt  offering, 
and  cut  it  into  his  pieces. 

7  And  the  sons  of  Aaron  the  priest  diall 
put  fire  upon  the  altar,  and  lay  tne  wood  in 
order  upon  the  fire  : 

8  And  the  priests,  Aaron's  sons,  shall  lay 
the  parts,  the  head,  and  the  fat,  in  order 
upon  the  wood  that  is  on  the  fire  which  is 
upon  the  altar  : 

9  But  his  inwards  and  his  legs  shall  he 
wash  in  water:  and  the  priest  shall  bum 
all  on  the  altar,  to  be  a  burnt  sacrifice,  an 
offering  made  by  fire,  of  a  sweet  savour  unto 
the  Lord. 

10  ^  And  if  his  offering  be  of  the  flocks, 
namely,  of  the  sheep,  or  of  the  goats,  for  a 
burnt  sacrifice;  he  shall  bring  it  a  male 
without  blemish. 

11  And  he  shall  kill  it  on  the  side  of  the 
altar  northward  before  the  Lord  :  and  the 
priests,  Aaron's  sons,  shall  sprinkle  his  blood 
round  about  upon  the  altar. 

12  And  he  shall  cut  it  into  his  pieces, 
with  his  head  and  his  fat:  and  the  priest 


shall  lav  them  in  order  on  the  wood  that  is 
on  the  fire  which  is  upon  the  altar : 

13  But  he  shall  wash  the  inwards  and  the 
legs  with  water :  and  the  priest  shall  bring 
it  all,  and  bum  it  upon  the  altar :  it  is  a 
burnt  sacrifice,  an  offering  made  by  fire,  of 
a  sweet  savour  imto  the  Lord. 

14  ^  And  if  the  burnt  sacrifice  for  his 
offering  to  the  Lord  be  of  fowls,  then  he 
shall  bring  his  offering  of  turtledoves,  or  of 
young  pigeons. 

15  And  the  priest  shall  bring  it  unto  the 
altar,  and  *wring  off  his  head,  and  bum  it 
on  the  altar;  and  the  blood  thereof  shall  be 
wmng  out  at  the  side  of  the  altar : 

16  And  he  shall  pluck  away  his  crop  with 
'his  feathers,  and  cast  it  beside  the  altar  on 
the  east  part,  by  the  place  of  the  ashes : 

17  And  he  shall  cleave  it  with  the  wings 
thereof,  but  shall  not  divide  it  asunder :  and 
the  priest  shall  burn  it  upon  the  altar,  upon 
the  wood  that  is  upon  the  fire :  it  is  a  burnt 
sacrifice,  an  offering  made  by  fire,  of  a  sweet 
savour  unto  the  Lord. 


*Ot,pmehqfthe  head  wUh  the  nail,       •Ot,  the Jiflh  thereof. 

LxviTicDa. — ^According  to  their  custom,  the  Hebrews  denominate  this  book  from  its  initial  word  tt*lp^  (va-yikra)^ 
"and  he  called.*'  The  Septuagint  very  properly  calls  it  AETITIKON,  latinized  by  theVuleateand  our  version  mto  "Levi 
ticus  f*  and  it  owes  this  denomination  6om  its  referring  principally  to  theLevitical  priesthood,  and  the  rites,  observances, 
and  laws  connected  with  its  ministrations.  The  Talmudists  call  this  book  '*'  The  Law  of  the  Priests ;"  which  name  it 
also  bears  in  the  Arabic  and  Syriac  versions.  It  is  loosely  said  that  this  book  contains  the  history  of  one  month,  that  is, 
from  the  beginning  of  the  second  year  from  the  departure  of-  the  Israelites  from  Egypt  to  the  l>eeinning  of  the  second 
month  of  the  same  year.  But,  by  comparing  Exod.  xl.  17,  with  Num.  i.  1,  we  omy  learn  that  &e  hl^rical  interval 
between  the  erection  of  the  tabernacle  and  the  numbering  of  the  people  was  one  month,  but  it  does  not  follow  that  the 
history  of  this  book  extends  over  the  whole  of  this  period. 

Verse  2.  '*Brmg  your  offering  of  the  cattle ,  even  <iftke  herd,  and  of  the  /ocA."— That  is  to  say,  that  only  such  animals 
as  formed  part  of  their  herds  and  flocks,  and  were  used  for  food,  should  be  offered  for  sacrifice.  This  excluded  camels 
and  asses,  although  of  the  herd,  and  abo  all  wild  beasts,  as  well  as  many  animals  the  use  of  which  for  food  was  allowed. 
In  fact,  we  never  read  that  otiier  quadrupeds  than  oxen,  sheep,  and  goats  were  sacrificed  to  Jehovah,  either  before  or 
after  the  delivery  of  the  Law.  This  formed  one  important  distinction  between  the  sacrifices  of  the  Hebrews  and  those 
of  other  ancient  nations ;  for  although  the  latter  sacrificed  oxen,  sheep,  and  goats,  they  also  offered  many  other  ani- 
mals, clean  and  unclean,  wild  and  tame.  Thus,  horses  were  sacrificed  to  the  sun,  hogs  to  Geres  and  (in  Egypt)  to 
Bacchus,  dogs  to  Hecate  and  others,  and  wolves  to  Mars.  The  ancient  Arabians  also  firequentiy  sacrificed  camels,  and 
occasionally  do  so  still.  No  fish  were  ever  brought  to  tiie  altar.  The  dove  seems  to  be  the  only  bird  directed  to  be 
offered ;  but  it  appears,  from  chap.  xiv.  4—7,  that  any  clean  bird  was  an  eligible  offering  in  particular  cases ;  but,  in 
practice,  it  seems  doubtful  whether  any  other  than  doves  were  ever  actually  offered. 

3.  ''A  burnt  tacrifict/* — It  is  a  question  which  has  been  very  largely  discussed,  whether  sacrifice  was  instituted 
in  the  niost  early  times  under  the  divine  direction,  or  was  a  natural  and  obvious  process  by  which  men  acknowledged 
their  guiltiness  before  God,  and  sought  to  avert  the  divine  displeasure  by  the  offer  of  a  representative  victim.  It  must 
have  been  the  one  or  the  other ;  for  else  it  is  impossible  to  account  for  the  prevalence  of  sacrifice  amonff  all  the  nations 
of  mankind.  ^  Many  writers  hesitate  to  express  an  opinion  on  the  alternatives :  but,  upon  the  whole,  when  we  consider 
that  the  origin  of  die  practice  is  nearly  coexistent  with  the  creation  of  man,  and  that  the  slaughter  and  burning  of  an 
inoffensive  animal  does  not  seem  a  process  very  obvious,  to  the  first  exercises  of  natural  reason,  for  averting  the  Divine 
displeasure,  there  seenis  much  probability  in  the  opinion  that  it  was  in  its  origin  a  Divine  institution,  instilling  into 
men  a  notion  of  vicarious  punishment,  and  that  sin  might  thus  be  acknowledged,  and  the  Divine  indignation  a^hst 
the  sinner  be  appeased.  To  illustrate  the  antiquity  of  the  practice,  we  need  only  point  to  the  instances  of  Abel,  Noah, 
and  all  the  Hebrew  patriarchs ;  and  to  show  its  general  prevalence,  we  might  refer  to  the  history  of  all  the  ancient 
nations  of  which  we  have  any  knowledj^,  as  well  as  to  existing  usages  among  tribes  in  different  parts  of  the  world,  of 
different  religions,  and  stanmng  in  various  degrees  of  civilization,  or  of  approaches  to  it.  The  Hebrew  laws  concerning 
sacrifices  and  oblations  are  in  many  respects  very  peculiar,  and  will  reauire  illustration  as  we  proceed. 

**  Without  blemish  J*^ — It  is  carefully  provided  tliat  whatever  was  offerea  to  Jehovah  as  a  sacrince  or  oblation  should  be 
the  most  perfect  of  its  kind.  No  directions  are  given  as  to  the  colours  of  the  selected  beast ;  perhaps  because  such 
restrictions  might  in  a  considerable  degree  Jhave  operated  in  limiting  the  power  of  the  mass  of  the  people  to  offer  sacri- 
fices. The  water  of  purification  is,  however,  directed  to  be  made  with  the  blood  of  a  red  heifer  in  Num.  xix.  2 ;  and 
as  that  animal  was  not  only  to  be  without  blemish,  but  <<  without  spot,"  it  is  probable  that,  in  all  instances,  animals  of 
one  unvariegated  colour  were  preferred.  The  regulations  on  this  subject  may  perhaps  receive  illustration  from  the 
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practices  of  the  Eg^tiaM,  as  detailed  by  Herodotus.  He  states  that  they  sacrificed  to  Apis  white  bulls ;  and  as 
the  existence  of  a  single  black  hair  upon  them  rendered  them  unfit  to  be  victims,  they  were  examined  with  the  most 
scrupulous  exactness.  Such  an  animal  was  minutely  inspected  by  a  priest  appointed  for  the  purpose :  if  the  result  of 
this  examination  proved  satisfactory  to  the  priest,  he  fastened  to  its  horns  a  label,  which,  after  applying  wax,  he 
sealed  with  his  riag.  The  animal  was  then  led  away :  and  it  was  a  capital  crime  to  sacrifice  any  bull  which  nad  not  in 
this  manner  been  examined  and  sealed  by  a  priest.  It  is  thought|  from  various  incidental  allusions  in  Scripture,  that 
there  was  a  similar  inspection  and  sealing  among  the  Israelites,  wno  were  probably  not  unacquainted  witfi  the  usages 
described  by  Herodotus. 

17.  "  Jn  offering  made  by  /Sre."— It  is  to  be  observed  that  this  chapter  relates  to  burnt  offerings,  freely  presented  by 
the  people ;  or,  rather,  it  comprehends  that  part  of  such  ofibrings  which  involves  the  shedding  of  blood:  the  ensuing 
chapter  relating  to  unbloody  oblations,  of  the  same  class  as  free-will  offerings.  That  none  might  be  excluded  from 
the  means  of  presenting  an  offering  to  Jehovah,  the  list  of  suitable  sacrifices  was,  in  this  and  other  instances,  so  ex- 
tended as  to  reach  the  means  of  all  the  people.  Thus  persons,  according  to  their  circumstances,  might  offer  either  a 
bullock,  a  male  of  the  sheep  or  goats,  or  a  turtle-dove  or  j>igeon ;  and  if  too  poor  to  bring  any  living  sacrifice,  they 
might  offer  the  unbloody  oblations  mentioned  in  the  foUowina  chapter.  The  burnt*ofierin£  sacrifices  were  considered 
of  Sie  highest  importance  by  the  Hebrews,  as  well  because  they  were  such  as  the  patriarchs  offered,  as  because  they 


leave  it  doubtful  whether  the  animal  was  to  be  sacrificed  by  the  offbrer,  a  priest,  or  a  Levite.*  It  is  probabfe*  that  it 
was  most  usually  done  by  a  Levite,  as  the  learned  translator  conjectures.  Whoever  killed  it,  the  blood  was  received 
in  a  suitable  vessel ;  and  it  was  certainly  the  duty  of  the  priest  to  sprinkle  the  blood  upon  and  around  the  altar.  This 
seems  in  all  kinds  of  sacrifice  to  have  been  a  most  essential  part  of  the  ceremony ;  for ''  by  this  sprinkling  the  atonement 
was  made,  for  the  blood  was  the  life  of  the  beast,  and  it  was  always  supposed  that  life  went  to  redeem  life.*  (Home's 
'  Introduction,*  vol.  iii.  p.  290.)  This  was  indeed  thought  so  essential  by  the  ancient  Persians,  and  some  other  nations,  that 
they  did  not  bum  the  sacrifice  at  all,  but  only  slew  it  before  the  altar,  or  at  most  ofibred  only  the  omentum  ;  believing  that 
the  life  of  the  victim  was  all  that  tiieir  g^ds  required.  Indeed  it  is  to  be  observed,  that,  m  all  cases,  the  sacrifice  does 
not  consist  in  the  burning  the  animal,  so  much  as  in  the  killing  at  the  altar.  Among  the  Hebrews,  the  blood  that  was  leffc 
after  the  sprinkling  was  poured  out  at  the  foot  of  the  altar,  where  there  was  probably  a  trench,  such  as  that  which,  in 
the  Temple,  conveyed  the  superfluous  blood  into  the  brook  Kedron.  When  the  animal  was  lolled,  it  was  flayed  and 
opened ;  the  intestmes  were  taken  out  and  washed,  the  feet  also  were  washed ;  the  back-bone  was  cleft,  and  the  caicass 
was  divided  into  quarters,  so  that  all  its  parts  were  fully  exposed  to  view.  The  sacrifice  was  then  salted  (see  note  on 
chap.  ii.  11),  and  the  whole,  except  the  skm,  was  laid  on  the  altar,  and  consumed  by  the  fire.  Some  parts  were  reserved 
for  the  priests,  or  by  the  person  offering  the  victim,  of  all  sacrifices  and  oflerings  except  this  and  the  daily  burnt-offerings 
(chap.  vi.  9 — 18),  which  were  wholly  consumed  as  holocausts  upon  the  altar,  and  which  are  therefore  called  '<  burnt 
offerings,"  by  way  of  eminence,  although  other  offerings  and  sacrifices  were  also  burnt,  but  only  in  part.  The  sacrifices  of 
the  Jews  were  always  made  in  the  day-time ;  but  provided  that  the  essential  part,  the  sprinkling  of  the  victim's  blood, 
took  place  by  day,  &e  carcase  of  the  victim  might  be  consumed  on  the  altar  at  night.  This  re^ilation  probably  arose 
from  the  great  number  of  the  sacrifices  that  were  sometimes  to  be  offered. 


CHAPTER  II. 

1  The  meat  offering  of  flour  with  oil  and  incense, 
4  either  baken  in  the  oven^  5  or  on  a  plate,  7  or  in 
a  fryingjjan,  12  or  of  the  first  fruits  in  the  ear* 
1 3  The  salt  of  the  meat  offering. 

And  when  any  will  offer  a  meat  offering 
unto  the  Lord,  his  offering  shall  be  of  fine 
flour ;  and  he  shall  pour  oil  upon  it,  and  put 
franldncense  thereon  : 

2  And  he  shall  bring  it  to  Aaron*s  sons 
the  priests :  and  he  shall  take  thereout  his 
handful  of  the  flour  thereof,  and  of  the  oil 
thereof,  with  all  the  frankincense  thereof; 
and  the  priest  shall  bum  the  memorial  of  it 
upon  the  altar,  to  be  an  offering  made  by 
fire,  of  a  sweet  savour  unto  the  £ord  : 

3  And  Hhe  remnant  of  the  meat  offering 
shall  be  Aaron's  and  his  sons* :  }/  is  a  thing 
most  holy  of  the  offerings  of  the  Lord  made 
by  fire. 

4  %  And  if  thou  bring  an  oblation  of  a 
meat  offering  baken  in  the  oven,  it  shall  be 
unleavened  cakes  of  fine  flour  mingled  with 
oil>  or  imleavened  wafers  anointed  with  oiL 


5  ^  And  if  thy  oblation  be  a  meat  offer- 
ing baken  *in  a  pan,  it  shall  be  of  fine  flour 
unleavened,  mingled  with  oil. 

6  Thou  shalt  part  it  in  pieces,  and  pour 
oil  thereon :  it  is  a  meat  oflfering. 

7  If  And  if  thy  oblation  be  a  meat  offer- 
ing baken  in  the  fryingpan,  it  shall  be  made 
of  fine  flour  with  oil. 

8  An4  thou  shalt  bring  the  meat  offering 
that  is  made  of  these  things  unto  the  Lord  : 
and  when  it  is  presented  unto  the  priest,  he 
shall  bring  it  unto  the  altar. 

9  And  the  priest  shall  take  from  the 
meat  offering  »a  memorial  thereof,  and  shall 
bum  it  upon  the  altar ;  it  is  an  ^offering 
made  by  fire,  of  a  sweet  savour  unto  the 
Lord. 

10  And  that  which  is  left  of  the  meat 
offering  shall  be  Aaron's  and  his  sons' :  it  is 
a  thing  most  holy  of  the  offerings  of  the 
Lord  made  by  fire. 

1 1  No  meat  offering,  which  ye  shall  bring 
unto  the  Lord,  shall  be  made  with  leaven : 
for   ye   shall    bum   no   leaven,    nor    any 
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lioney,  in  any  offering  of  the  Lord  made 
by  fire. 

12  ^  As  for  the  oblation  of  the  firstfiruits^ 
ye  shall  offer  them  unto  the  Lord  :  but  they 
shall  not  'he  burnt  on  the  altar  for  a  sweet 
savour. 

13  And  every  oblation  of  thy  meat  offer- 
ing *shalt  thou  season  with  salt;  neither 
shalt  thou  suffer  the  salt  of  the  covenant  of 
thy  God  to  be  lacking  from  thy  meat  offering : 
with  all  thine  offerings  thou  shalt  offer  salt. 

14  And  if  thou  offer  a  meat  offering  of 

•Hcb.oMciid: 


thy  firstfruits  unto  the  Lord,  thou  shalt 
offer  for  the  meat  offering  of  thy  firstfruits 
green  ears  of  com  dried  by  the  fire,  even 
com  beaten  out  of  fuU  ears. 

15  And  thou  shalt  put  oil  upon  it,  and 
lay    frankincense    thereon :    it  is  a  meat 


ottering. 

16  And  the  priest  shall  bum  the  memo- 
ri^  of  it,  part  of  the  beaten  com  thereof, 
and  part  of  the  oil  thereof,  with  all  the 
frankincense  thereof:  t^  is  an  offering  made 
by  fire  unto  the  Lord. 

•Mark 9.  49 


KiAT  OvFaBiHO.— Mbltillb* 

Vene  1.  **  Meal  o^rni^."— These  offerings  were  in  favour  of  the  poor  who  might  not  be  able  to  afford  living  victimi 
for  the  altar.  Their  choice  lay  amone  varioui  vegetable  products  and  preparations,  as  meal,  bread,  cakes,  ears  of  corn, 
parched  nain,  which  were  ofiered  with  oil  and  franldncense.  No  leaven  or  honey  was  to  be  used  in  these  offerings, 
but  to  alfof  them  salt  vras  added,  as  in  the  case  of  animal  victims.  The  poor  were  allowed  even  to  bring  fine  flour  as 
a  sin  offering,  although  in  general  the  shedding  of  blood  seems  to  have  been  considered  as  essentiallj  connected  with 
the  remission  of  sin.  But  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  when  an  unbloody  offering  was  made  for  sin,  no  oil  or  frankin- 
cense were  to  be  added  as  in  the  instance  before  us.  The  reason  given  for  this  omission  is  simply  because  they  were 
sin  offerings  (ch.  v.  1 1),  intimating  that  as  bringing  the  iniquities  of  man  before  God,  they  were  not  to  be  rendered 
ofibrings  S  **  sweet  savour*  like  those  which  were  brought  to  his  altar  as  offerings  of  memorial  and  gratitude,  or  as 
testimonies  of  allegiance  and  worship.  We  have  seen  that  these  **  meat  offerings  "  were  simplv  regarded  as  substitutes 
for  animal  sacrifices ;  and  something  of  this  idea  of  substitution  seems  to  have  been  indicated  hj  the  Greeks,  whose 
hecatombs  were  sometimes  UtUe  more  than  nominal,  only  a  few,  or  perhaps  only  one,  living  victim  beine  actually 
offered.  litUe  figures  in  paste  were  made  as  substitutes  for,  or  representatives  of  the  remain^r.  Indeed,  ft  is  men- 
tioned by  Theophntstus  that,  among  the  Gkeeks,  meal  mixed  up  with  wine  and  oil  constituted  the  ordinary  offerings 
of  the  poorer  sort  of  people.  Although  however  the  ''  meat  offering*  might  be  taken  from  itte  poorer  Hebrews  as  a 
substitute  for  ttie  burnt  offering,  it  was  not  allowable  that  an  animal  offering  should  be  consumea  unaccompanied  by  a 
meat  offering,  which  was  regarded  as  necessary  to  the  completion  of  the  sacrifice.  These  oblations  were  cast  upon  the 
flesh  of  the  victim  and  consumed  together  with  it.  It  is  observable  that  a  similar  usage,  even  in  this  remarkable  par- 
ticular, prevailed  among  the  Cheeks  and  Romans,  with  the  unessential  variation  that  the  latter  placed  the  meal,  wine» 
salt,  ftc  upon  the  head  of  tho  victim  while  still  alive  and  about  to  be  sacrificed* 
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4.  "  Oven."— The  ovens  of  a  people  co&tinnally  on  the  move  could  hare  little  resemblance  to  onr  own,  and  we  can 
only^  discover  what  Uiey  probably  were  by  a  reference  to  existing  usages  in  the  East.  The  trade  of  a  baker  is  only  carried 
on  m  large  towns ;  people  bake  their  own  bread  daily  in  villages  and  encampments,  and  to  a  very  considerable  extent 

-  in  towns  also.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  when  inmvidual  families  bake  every  day  so  much  biead  only  as  is  required 
for  that  day,  recollecting  at  the  same  time  that  fuel  is  in  general  scarce,  it  is  necessarv  that  the  oven  should  be  small, 
and  consuming  but  little  fueL  These  requisites  are  fully  met  in  the  common  famuy  ovens  of  Western  Asia.  That 
which  may  be  considered  the  most  general  is  a  circular  pit  in  the  earthen  floor,  usually  between  four  and  five  feet  deep, 
and  about  three  feet  in  diameter.  This  pit  is  well  plastered  within ;  and  the  dough,  which  is  in  large  oval  or  round 
cakes — not  thicks  than  pancakes,  which  in  appearance  they  very  much  resemble  when  done-— is  dexterously  thrown 
against  the  sides  of  the  pit,  which  has  been  previously  heated,  and  has  the  glowing  embers  still  at  the  bottom.  This 
cuke  is  not  turned ;  and,  from  its  thinness,  is  completely  done  in  two  or  three  minutes.  Its  moisture  being  then  absorbed, 
it  would  fSftll  from  the  sides  of  the  oven  into  the  fire,  were  it  not  removed  in  proper  time.  This  bread  is  usually  flexible 
and  soft,  and  maybe  rolled  up  like  paper ;  but  if  suffered  to  remain  long  enough,  it  becomes  hard  and  crisp  on  the  side 
which  has  been  in  contact  witii  the  oven ;  but  it  is  seldom  sufi^ed  to  attain  this  state,  although  we,  who  have  lived  for 
about  two  years  on  this  sort  of  bread,  thought  it  far  preferable  in  this  form.  It  is  to  be  observed,  that  this  pit  is  not 
exclusively  an  oven,  but,  particularly  in  Persia,  is  often  the  only  fire-place  for  general  purposes,  which  is  tolse  found 
in  eottazes,  and  even  in  some  decent  houses.  Whether  these  were  the  '*  ovens  "  of  the  Hebrews  in  the  desert  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  determine.  They  are  formed  with  little  expense  or  labour ;  but  are  more  generally  found  in  towns  and  villa^ 
than  among  the  nomade  tribes  of  tiie  desert.  The  other  things  resembling  ovens,  act  more  or  less  upon  the  same  prm- 
ciple  as  that  which  we  have  described.  They  are  of  various  kinds ;  but  they  may  generally  be  described  as  strong 
nnglazed  earthen  vessels,  which  being  heated  by  an  internal  fire,  the  bread  is  baked  by  being  stuck  against  the  sides, 
in  the  manner  already  noticed.  Either  the  interior  or  outer  surface  is  used  for  this  purpose,  according  to  the  construc- 
tion of  the  vessel,  and  the  description  of  bread  required.  The  common  bread  ia  sometimes  baked  on  the  outside  of  the 
heated  vessel ;  and  thus  also  is  baked  a  kind  of  large  crisp  biscuit,  as  thin  as  a  wafer,  which  is  made  by  the  application 
of  a  soft  paste  to  the  heated  surface,  which  biUces  it  in  an  instant.  Of  this  description,  no  doubt,  is  the  wafer-bread  which 
we  find  mentioned  in  verse  4  and  elsewhere.  The  ovens  of  this  sort  with  which  the  writer  is  most  familiar  are  nearly 
three  feet  high,  and  about  fifteen  inches  in  diameter  at  the  top,  which  is  open.  It  gradually  widens  to  the  bottom,  where 
there  is  a  hole  for  the  convenience  of  withdrawing  the  ashes.  When  the  inside  is  exclusively  used  for  baking,  the  outside 
is  usually  coated  with  clay,  the  better  to  concentrate  the  heat  We  have  seen  them  used  under  various  circumstances.  Even 
the  vessels  navigating  the  Tigris  are  usually  furnished  with  one  of  them,  for  baking  the  daily  supply  of  bread ;  and  they  are 
sometimes  built  to  the  deck  lor  standing  use.  The  Arab  sailors  have  them  also  in  their  vessels  on  the  Red  Sea,  and  else- 
where. Sometimes  a  large  water-vessel,  with  the  bottom  knocked  out,  is  made  to  serve  as  a  substitute,  and  goes  by  tlie 
same  name.  This  name  (/eit ilr)  is,  as  nearly  as  possible,  the  original  Hebrew  word  ('Din  )  translated  "  oven  "  in  the  text. 
Ovens,  somewhat  similar,  are  frequently  used  m  houses  in  the  place  of  the  hole  in  the  floor  already  mentioned,  especially 
in  apartments  which  have  not  the  ground  for  their  floor.  They  are  then  not  only  used  for  cooking  and  baking  bread,  but 
for  warming  the  apartment.  The  top  is  then  covered  with  a  board,  and  over  this  a  large  cloth  or  counterpane  is  spread, 
and  the  people  sit  around,  covering  their  legs  and  laps  with  the  counterpane.  So  also  the  pit  in  the  floor,  when  not  iu 
use  for  cooking  or  baking  bread,  is  m  winter  covered  over,  and  warms  the  apartment,  in  much  the  same  manner.  It  remains 
to  add,  that  bread  is  sometimes  baked  on  an  iron-plate  placed  over  the  openmg  at  the  top  of  the  oven.  That  the  ovens  of 
the  Israelites  in  the  desert  were  something  on  the  principle  of  these  earthen  ovens,  there  is  not  much  reason  to  ques  ion , 
and  it  is  equally  probable  that  those  ovens  which  are  mentioned  after  their  settlement  in  Palestine  were  one  of  the  two, 
or  both  the  modifications  of  the  same  principle  which  we  have  described  as  being  ordinarily  exhibited  in  the  houses  of 
Western  Asia.  These,  of  course,  are  not  the  only  forms  of  baking  bread.  We  mention  them  as  they  occur.  One  hag 
been  noticed  in  the  remark  on  Gen.  xviiL  6,  and  others  occur  in  the  notes  to  verses  5  and  7  of  the  present  chapter. 

5.  «  BaAen  in  a  pan."— Dr.  Boothroyd,  availing  himself  of  our  now  improved  knowledge  of  the  East,  translates  "on  a 
fire^plate,"  instead  of  "  in  a  pan."  He  is  doubtless  correct  In  the  preceding  note  we  have  mentioned  a  mode  of 
bakmg  bread  on  an  iron  plate  laid  on  the  top  of  the  oven ;  but  a  more  simple  and  primitive  use  of  a  baking  plate  is 
exemplified  among  the  nomade  tribes  of  Asia.  We  first  witnessed  the  process  at  a  small  encampment  of  Eeiauts  in 
the  north  of  Persia.  There  was  a  convex  plate  of  iron  (copper  is  often  in  use)  placed  horiiontally  about  nine  inches 
from  the  ground,  the  edges  being  supported  by  stones.  There  was  a  slow  fire  underneath,  and  the  large  thin  cakes 
were  laid  upon  the  upper  or  convex  surface,  and  baked  with  the  same  effect  as  when  stuck  to  the  sides  of  an  oven ;  but 
rather  more  slowly.  The  thin  wafer  bread  of  soft  paste  can  be  baked  by  the  same  process,  which  is  recommended  to 
the  wandering  tribes  by  the  simplicity  and  portability  of  the  apparatus.  We  believe  that  a  flat  plate  is  sometimes 
employed  in  this  way,  though  we  do  not  recollect  to  have  witnessed  its  use.  Chardm  thinks  that  this  process  was  in 
use  long  before  ovens  of  any  kind  were  known ;  and  he  is  probably  ri^ht  Unleavened  oatmeal  cakes,  baked  on  an 
iron  plate  called  a  '*  girdle,**  are  still  very  general  in  Scotland,  and  also  m  the  north  of  England. 

6.  "  Part  it  in  pieces,  and  pour  oil  i hereon.*'-— We  here  see  bread,  after  being  baked,  broken  up  again  and  mingled 
with  oiL  Was  this  an  extraordinary  and  peculiar  preparation  for  the  altar,  or  was  it  a  preparation  in  common  use 
among  the  Hebrews  ?  We  incline  to  the  latter  opinion,  as  it  seems  to  differ  very  little  from  a  common  and  standard 
dish  among  the  Bedouin  Arabs.  This  is  made  of  unleavened  paste,  baked  in  thin  cakes,  which  are  afterwards  broken 
np^  and  thoroughly  kneaded  with  butter,  adding  sometimes  honey,  and  sometimes  milk,  but  ^jenerally  employing 
butter  alone  for  the  purpose.  This  second  kneadmg  brings  it  into  the  state  in  which  it  is  eaten  with  great  satisfaction 
by  the  Arabs.  The  only  difference  between  this  and  the  preparation  in  the  text,  is  the  use  of  butter  instead  of  oil ; 
and  in  its  not  being  said  here  that  the  bread  was  kneaded  anew,  but  only  that  it  was  broken  up  and  mingled  with  oil. 
These  points  of  difference  are  not  very  essential.  The  Bedouins,  as  a  pastoral  people,  have  no  oil ;  but  are  very  fond  of 
it  when  it  can  be  obtained :  butter  therefore,  as  used  by  them,  may  be  regarded  as  a  substitute  for  the  "oiT  of  the 
text.  And  as  to  the  want  of  a  second  kneading  in  the  text,  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  such  kneading  did  not 
take  place,  even  though  it  is  not  mentioned.  Besides  the  Bedoums  do  not  always  knead  the  broken  bread  again  with 
butter,  but  are  content  to  soak  or  dip  the  broken  morsels  in  melted  butter.  It  is  probable  that  the  present  text  explains 
the  minglmg  with  oil  mentioned  in  verses  4  and  7,  better  than  by  supposing  that  the  paste  was  tempered  with  oil 
befoie  being  baked.  Using  oil  with  bread  continues  to  be  a  very  common  practice  in  the  East ;  and  the  Bedouin 
Arabs,  and  generally  other  Orientals,  are  fond  of  dishes  composed  of  broken  bread,  steeped  not  only  in  oil,  butter, 
and  milk,  but  also  in  preparations  of  honey,  syrups,  and  vegetable  juices.  Oil  only  is  allowed  in  the  <*  meat  offerings,** 
honey  being  expressly  interdicted  in  verse  1 1,  and  this  shows  that  the  use  of  honey  with  bread  was  even  thus  early 
common  among  the  Israelites. 

7.  **Bahn  in  ik€/irpngpm.'''^Then  is  ia  use  among  the  Bedonins  and  others  a  shallow  earthen  vessel,  somewhat 
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resembling  a  frying-pan,  and  which  is  used  both  for  frying,  and  for  baking  one  sort  of  bread.  Something  of  this  sort, 
is  thought  to  be  intended  here.  There  is  also  used  in  Western  Asia  a  modification  of  this  pan,  resembling  the  Easteru 
oven,  which  Jerome  describes  as  a  round  vessel  of  copper,  blackened  on  the  outside  by  the  surrounding  fire,  which  heats 
it  within.  This  might  be  either  the  "  oven  "  or  the  **  pan  "  of  the  present  chapter.  This  pan- baking  is  conunon  enoug^h. 
in  England,  where  tlie  villagers  bake  large  loaves  under  inverted  round  iron-pots,  with  embers  and  slow-burning  iuel 
heaped  upon  them.  But  it  is  probable  that  the  fire  plate,  which  we  have  noticed  under  verse  5,  is  really  intended  here, 
and  that  the  **  pan  "  there,  is  the  **  frying-pan"  of  the  present  text.  This  seems  to  us  very  probable,  as  the  name  given 
by  the  Bedouins  to  this  utensil  is  iajen,  which  is  nearly  identical  with  the  name  (rvyMfv)  which  the  Septuagint  gives  to  ' 
the  **  pan  '*  in  verse  5.  It  is  useful  to  obtain  this  etymological  identification  of  the  Arabian  iqjen  with  one  of  the  *>•  pans  " 
of  this  chapter,  but  it  is  of  little  importance  to  determine  which  "  pan  "  it  is.  Upon  the  whole,  the  oven,  the  pan,  and 
the  frying-pan  of  verses  4,  5,  and  7,  may,  as  it  appears  to  us,  be  referred  with  much  confidence  to  the  clay  oven^  the 
metal  plate,  and  the  earthen  vessel  which  we  have  noticed. 

11.  "  No  leaven,** — ^There  is  an  evident  antithesis  between  the  interdiction  of  leaven  and  the  commanded  use  of  salt, 
verse  13,  in  every  sacrifice  and  oblation.  Leaven,  however  useful,  is  regarded  in  its  principle  as  a  species  of  putrefaction 
since  that  which  is  leavened  very  soon  spoils  in  the  warm  regions  of  the  East,  whereas  unleavened  bread  may  be  kept 
any  length  of  time.  At  the  ]^resent  day,  the  cakes  or  bread  offered  in  the  ceremonies  of  the  Hindoos  are  always 
unleavened,  although  leaven  is  in  bread  used  for  domestic  purposes.  ^Roberts's  *  Oriental  Illustrations.*)  On  the  other 
hand,  the  well  known  preservative  qualities  of  salt  rendered  it  symbolical  of  incorruption  and  soundness,  and  therefore 
its  adoption  in  the  offerings  was  dictated  by  the  same  considerations,  whether  physical  or  figurative,  which  precluded 
the  use  of  leaven.  In  other  illustrations  we  shall  have  occasions  to  notice  the  place  which  salt  occupies  in  the  estimation 
of  some  nations ;  and  we  maj  now  observe,  that  so  far  Irom  the  use  of  salt  here  being,  as  some  think,  in  opposition 
to  pagan  practices,  it  is  certain  that  salt  was  used  by  the  heathen  at  a  very  early  period  in  their  sacrifices  and  obla- 
tions. Homer  expressly  mentions  *'  sacred  salt,**  as  strewed  upon  sacrifices,  and  also  speaks  of  offerings  of  salted  cakes. 
In  fact,  salt  occupies  a  conspicuous  place  in  the  heathen  sacrifices  both  witliout  and  with  blood.  In  the  latter,  not 
only  was  a  salted  cake  put  on  the  head  of  the  victim,  but  salt,  together  with  meal,  was  strewed  on  the  victims,  the  fire 
and  the  knives* 
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CHAPTER  III. 

1  Th6  meat  ofering  of  the  Jierd,  &  qf  the  flock,  7 
&>ther  a  lamb,  12  or  a  goat. 

And  if  his  oblation  be  a  sacrifice  of  peace 
ofiFering,  if  he  oflFer  it  of  the  herd ;  whether 
it  be  a  male  or  female,  he  shall  offer  it  with- 
out blemish  before  the  Lord. 
254 


2  And  he  shall  lay  his  hand  upon  the 
head  of  his  offering,  and  kill  it  at  the  door 
of  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation :  and 
Aaron's  sons  the  priests  shdl  sprinkle  the 
blood  upon  the  altar  round  Itbout. 

3  And  he  shall  offer  of  the  sacrifice  of 
the  peace  offering  an  offering  made  by  fire 
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unto  the  Lord  ;  ^the  %t  that  covereth  the 
inwards,  and  all  the  fat  that  is  upon  the 
inwards, 

4  And  the  two  kidneys,  and  the  fat  that 
is  on  them,  which  is  by  the  flanks,  and  the 
*caiil  above  the  liver,  with  the  kidneys,  it 
shall  he  take  away. 

5  And  Aaron's  sons  shall  bum  it  on  the 
altar  upon  the  burnt  sacrifice,  which  is  upon 
the  wood  that  is  on  the  fire :  it  is  an  oner- 
ing  made  by  fire,  of  a  sweet  savour  unto 
the  Lord. 

6  ^[Andif  his  ofTeringfor  a  sacrifice  of  peace 
offering  unto  the  Lord  be  of  the  flock ;  male 
or  female,  he  shall  offer  it  without  blemisL 

7  If  he  offer  a  lamb  for  his  offering,  then 
shall  he  offer  it  before  the  Lord. 

8  And  he  shall  lay  his  hand  upon  the 
head  of  lus  offering,  and  lull  it  before  the 
tabernacle  of  the  congregation :  and  Aaron's 
sons  shall  sprinkle  the  mood  thereof  round 
about  upon  the  altar. 

9  And  he  shall  offer  of  the  sacrifice  of 
the  peace  offering  an  offering  made  by  fire 
unto  the  Lord;  the  fat  thereof,  and  the 
whole  rump,  it  shall  he  take  off  hard  by  the 
backbone ;  and  the  fat  that  covereth  the  in- 
wards, and  all  the  fat  that  is  upon  the  in- 
wards. 


i£xod.S9.28. 
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10  And  the  two  kidneys,  and  the  fat  that 
is  upon  them,  which  is  by  the  flanks,  and 
the  caul  above  the  liver,  with  the  kidneys,  it 
shall  he  take  avray. 

1 1  And  the  pnest  shall  bum  it  upon  the 
altar :  it  is  the  food  of  the  offering  made  by 
fire  unto  the  Lord. 

12  ^  And  if  his  offering  be  a  goat,  then 
he  shall  offer  it  before  the  Lord. 

13  And  he  shall  lay  his  hand  upon  the 
head  of  it,  and  kill  it  before  the  tabemacle 
of  the  congregation :  and  the  sons  of  Aaron 
shall  sprinkle  the  blood  thereof  upon  the 
altar  round  about. 

14  And  he  shall  offer  thereof  his  offer- 
ing, even  an  offering  made  by  fire  imto  the 
Lord  ;  the  fat  that  covereth  the  inwards, 
and  all  the  fat  that  is  upon  the  inwards, 

15  And  the  two  kidneys,  and  the  fat  that 
is  upon  them,  which  is  by  the  flanks,  and 
the  caul  above  the  liver,  with  the  kidneys, 
it  shall  he  take  away. 

16  And  the  priest  shall  bum  them  upon 
the  altar :  it  is  the  food  of  the  offering  made 
by  fire  for  a  sweet  savour:  ^all  the  fat  is  the 
IIord's. 

17  It  shall  be  a  perpetual  statute  for  your 
generations  throughout  all  your  dweUings, 
that  ye  eat  neither  fat  nor  'blood. 


*Ot,suH,      *Oi»mMirifov§rtheUverwBidov«rthe1iidney9,       «Chaik.7.85.       *66B.9.4.    Chap. 7. M^ and  17. 14. 


.  «-<<  iocrifice  o/pwMje."— The  "peace  offerings,'*  to  which  thia  chapter  relatee,  were,  like  the  burnt  ofibrings, 
ofienn^,  the  voluntary  offerings  of  the  people.    They  were  either  intended  to  testify  thankfulness  for  bless- 
ing already  received,  in  which  view  they  are  called  ''thank-offerings*  in  Coverdale's  translation ;  or  were  else  votive. 


being  offered  with  prayer  for  future  blessings, 
either  of  animals,  or  of  flour  or  dough. 


No  doubt  they  were  sometimes  both  in  one.  The  oflforings  might  be 
T£ie  distinction  between  this  and  the  "burnt  ofibrin^  as  to  animals,  was 
that  either  males  or  females  mi^ht  m  offered  in  this,  but  only  males  in  the  other ;  and  that,  m  this,  the  whole  was 
not  consumed  on  the  altar,  as  m  the  burnt  ofibring.  Only  the  fat  parts  were  so  consumed.  A  small  portion  was 
appropriated  to  the  priest,  the  rest  being  allowed  tothe  offerer  and  his  guests  as  an  ofibring  feast,  whence  Dr.  Booth- 
royd,  following  Michaelis,  prefers  to  translate  DTD/ttfy  theiamimt  by  **  feast  sacrifice**  rather  than  " peace  Cftttxmg," 
The  parts  of  either  the  animal  or  vegetable  ofibrings  that  were  appropriated  to  the  priests  and  Levites  were  called 
"  heave^  or  "  wave  offerings ;"  because  they  were  ^woed  or  lifted  up  towards  heaven,  and  waned  to  and  fro  before  they 
were  eaten,  in  acknowledgment  of  the  gocKlness  of  God,  and  also  in  token  of  their  being  consecrated  to  him. 

9.  "  TV  whole  rump,  it  thall  be  taken  off  hard  &y  the  back  hone^ — Dr.  Boothroyd  renders,  more  distincUy :— "The 
large  fat  tail  entire,  t^cen  off  close  to  the  rump.**  It  might  seem  extraordinary  that  the  tail  of  a  sheep  Tonly  of  a 
sheep)  should  be  pointed  out  with  so  much  care  as  a  suitable  offering  upon  God  s  altar,  were  it  not  distinctly  under- 
stood what  sheep  and  what  tail  is  intended.    (See  the  cut  and  note  to  Gen.  iv.  2.)    The  direction  indicates  that  the 


fat-tailed  species  were  usually  oflRered  in  sacrifice,  if  the  flocks  of  the  Hebrews  were  not  wholly  conoposed  of  them, 
This  species  is  particularly  abundant  in  Sjrria  and  Palestine,  equalling  or 
Even  tne  latter,  although  in  other  respects  much  lesembling  the  common 


doiunspeaes. 


and  thicker  tail  than  any  British  species  possesses, 
exceed  all  reasonable  bounds,  and  has  attracted  the  attention  of  all  travel 
These  tails,  or  rather  tails  loaded  on  each  side  with  enormous  masses  of  fat,  are  often  one-fourth  the  weight  of  the 
whole  carcass  when  divested  of  the  head,  intestines,  and  skin.  The  tails  seem  to  attain  the  largest  sixe  in  the  countries 
with  which  the  Hebrews  were  most  conversant ;  for  in  countries  more  eastward  we  never  saw  them  quite  so  laree  as 
the  lar^^  of  those  described  by  Dr.  Russell  in  his  <  Natural  History  of  Aleppo.*  He  says  that  a  common  sheep  of  this 
sort  weiffhs,  without  the  offiil,  sixty  or  seventy  pounds,  of  which  the  tail  usually  weighs  fifty  or  upwards ;  but  he  adds, 
that  such  as  are  of  the  largest  breed  and  have  been  fattened,  will  sometimes  weigh  150  lbs.,  the  tails  being  50  lbs. 
These  last  very  laree  sheep 
places  where  tney  teed  in  1 

to  prevent  its  being  torn  by  bushes  and  thickets,  as  it  is  not  covered  underneath  with  thick  wool  like  the  ujpper  part 
Sometimes  the  board  is  fmnished  with  small  wheels,  to  enable  the  sheep  to  drag  it  along  the  more  easily.  The 
mutton  of  these  sheep  u  very  good,  and  the  fat  of  the  tail  is  the  most  srateful  animal  fat  the  writer  ever  tasted.  It  is 
rich  and  marrowy,  and  is  never  eaten  alone,  but  is  mixed  up  in  many  dishes  with  lean  meat,  and  is  in  various  ways 
employed  as  A  substitute  for  butter  and  oil.  Hm  standing  Oriental  dish,  boiled  rice,  is  peculiarly  palatable  when  lubri- 
cated with  fat  from  the  tail  of  this  remarkable  species  of  sheep.    Viewed  in  its  various  applications,  the  tail  is  an 


article  of  great  use  and  delicacy,  and  could  be  no  uawortliy  offbriiig. 
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Sin  Offbrhcq  op  tbb  ConaBBOATiow. — Mbltzllb* 


CHAPTER  IV. 

1  The  nn  offering  qf  ignorance,  3  for  the  priest, 
1 3  for  the  congregation^  22 /or  the  ruler,  2  7 /or 
any  of  the  people. 

And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses,  saying, 

2  Speak  unto  the  children  of  Israel,  say- 
ing, If  a  soul  shall  sin  through  ignorance 
against  any  of  the  commandments  of  the 
Lord  concerning  things  which  ought  not 
to  be  done,  and  shall  do  against  any  of 
them: 

3  If  the  priest  that  is  anointed  do  sin  ac- 
cording to  the  sin  of  the  people ;  then  let 
him  bring  for  his  sin,  which  he  hath  sinned, 
a  young  bullock  without  blemish  unto  the 
Lord  for  a  sin  oflFerinff. 

4  And  he  shall  brmg  the  bullock  unto 
the  door  of  the  tabernacle  of  the  congrega- 
tion before  the  Lord;  and  shall  lay  his 
hand  upon  the  bullock's  head,  and  kill  the 
bullock  before  the  Lord. 

5  And  the  priest  that  is  anointed  shall 
take  of  the  bullock's  blood,  and  bring  it  to 
the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation : 

6  And  the  priest  shall  dip  his  finger  in 
the  bloody  ana  sprinkle  of  tne  blood  seyen 


times  before  the  Lord,  before  the  vail  of 
the  sanctuary. 

7  And  the  priest  shall  put  some  of  the 
blood  upon  the  horns  of  the  altar  of  sweet 
incense  before  the  Lord,  which  is  in  the 
tabernacle  of  the  con^egation;  and  shall 
pour  ^all  the  blood  of  the  bullock  at  the 
Dottom  of  the  altar  of  the  burnt  ofiering, 
which  is  at  the  door  of  the  tabernacle  of  the 
congregation. 

8  And  he  shall  take  off  from  it  all  the  fat 
of  the  bullock  for  the  sin  offering ;  the  fat 
that  covereth  the  inwards,  and  Si  the  fat 
that  is  upon  the  inwards, 

9  And  the  two  kidneys,  and  the  fat  that 
is  upon  them,  which  is  by  the  flanks,  and 
the  caul  above  the  liver,  with  the  kidneys,  it 
shall  he  take  away, 

10  As  it  was  taken  off  from  the  bullock 
of  the  sacrifice  of  peace  offerings :  and  the 
priest  shall  bum  them  upon  the  altar  of  the 
burnt  offering. 

1 1  'And  the  skin  of  the  bullock,  and  all 
his  flesh,  with  his  head,  and  with  his  legs, 
and  his  inwards,  and  his  dung, 

12  Even  the  whole  bullock  shall  he  carry 
forth  "without  the  camp  unto  a  clean  place. 
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where  tlie  HAhes  are  poured  out,  and  ^bum 
him  on  the  wood  with  fire :  Vhere  the  aahes 
are  poured  out  shall  he  be  burnt 

lo  %  And  if  the  whole  congregation  of 
Israel  sin  through  ignorance,  *and  me  thing 
be  hid  from  the  eyes  of  the  assembly,  and 
they  have  done  somewhat  against  any  of  the 
commandments  of  the  Lord  concerning  things 
which  should  not  be  done,  and  are  guilty ; 

14  When  the  sin,  which  they  have  sinned 
against  it,  is  known,  then  the  congregation 
shall  offer  a  young  bullock  for  the  sin,  and 
bring  him  before  the  tabernacle  of  the  con- 
gregation. 

15  And  the  elders  of  the  congregation 
shall  lay  thdr  hands  upon  the  head  of  the 
bullock  before  the  Lord  :  and  the  bullock 
shall  be  killed  before  the  Lord. 

16  And  the  priest  that  is  anointed  shall 
bring  of  the  bullock's  blood  to  the  taber- 
nacle of  the  congregation : 

17  And  the  priest  shall  dip  his  finger  in 
some  of  the  blood,  and  spnnkle  it  seven 
times  before  the  Lord,  even  before  the  vail. 

18  And  he  shall  put  some  of  the  blood 
upon  the  horns  of  the  altar  which  is  before 
the  Lord,  that  is  in  the  tabernacle  of  the 
congregation,  and  shall  pour  out  all  the 
blood  at  the  bottom  of  the  altar  of  the  burnt 
offering,  which  is  at  the  door  of  the  taber- 
nacle of  the  congregation. 

19  And  he  shall  take  all  his  fat  from  him, 
and  bum  it  upon  the  altar. 

20  And  he  shall  do  with  the  bullock  as 
he  did  with  the  bullock  for  a  sin  offering,  so 
shall  he  do  with  this :  and  the  priest  shall 
make  an  atonement  for  them,  and  it  shall  be 
forffiven  them. 

21  And  he  shall  carry  forth  the  bullock 
without  the  camp,  and  bum  him  as  he 
burned  the  first  bullock :  it  is  a  sin  offering 
for  the  conffregation. 

22  %  When  a  mler  hath  sinned,  and  done 
somewhat  through  ignorance  against  any  of 
the  commandments  of  the  Lord  his  God 
concerning  things  which  should  not  be  done, 
and  is  gmlty ; 

23  Or  if  his  sin,  wherein  he  hath  sinned, 
come  to  his  knowledge ;  he  shall  brinff  his 
offering,  a  kid  of  the  goats,  a  male  wimout 
blemish: 

24  And  he  shall  lay  his  hand  upon  the 
head  of  the  goat,  and  kill  it  in  the  place 
where  they  kill  the  burnt  offering  before  the 
Lord  :  it  is  a  sin  offering. 
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25  And  the  priest  shall  take  of  the  blood 
of  the  sin  offering  with  his  fin^r,  and  put  it 
upon  the  horns  of  the  altar  of  burnt  offering, 
fuid  shall  pour  out  his  blood  at  the  bottom 
of  the  altar  of  burnt  offering. 

26  And  he  shall  bum  all  his  fat  upon  the 
altar,  as  the  fat  of  the  sacrifice  of  peace 
offerings:  and  the  priest  shall  make  an 
atonement  for  him  as  concerning  his  sin, 
and  it  shall  be  forgiven  him. 

27  %  And  if  'any  one  of  the  ■common 
people  sin  through  ignorance,  while  he  doeth 
somewhat  against  any  of  the  commandments 
of  the  liORD  concerning  things  Which  ought 
not  to  be  done,  and  be  guilty; 

28  Or  if  his  sin,  which  he  hath  sinned, 
come  to  his  knowledge :  then  he  shall  bring 
his  offering,  a  kid  of  the  goats,  a  female 
without  blemish,  for  his  sin  which  he  hath 
sinned. 

29  And  he  shall  lay  his  hand  upon  the 
head  of  the  sin  offering,  and  slay  the  sin 
offering  in  the  place  of  the  burnt  offerincf. 

30  And  the  priest  shall  take  of  the  bh)od 
thereof  with  his  finger,  and  put  it  upon  the 
horns  of  the  altar  of  burnt  offering,  and 
shall  pour  out  all  the  blood  thereofat  the 
bottom  of  the  altar. 

31  And  *he  shall  take  away  all  the  fat 
thereof,  as  the  fat  is  taken  away  from  off  the 
sacrifice  of  peace  offerings ;  and  the  priest 
shall  bum  it  upon  the  altar  for  a  *'sweet 
savour  unto  the  Lord  ;  and  the  priest  shall 
make  an  atonement  for  him,  and  it  shall  be 
forgiven  him. 

32  And  if  he  bring  a  lamb  for  a  sin  offer- 
ing, he  shall  bring  it  a  female  without 
blemisL 

33  And  he  shall  lay  his  hand  upon  the 
head  of  the  sin  offering,  and  slay  it  for  a  sin 
offering  in, the  place  where  they  kill  the 
burnt  offering. 

34  And  the  priest  shall  take  of  the  blood  ' 
of  the  sin  offering  with  his  finger,  and  put  it 
upon  the  horns  of  the  altar  of  burnt  offering, 
and  shall  pour  out  all  the  blood  thereof  at 
the  bottom  of  the  altar : 

35  And  he  shall  take  away  all  the  fat 
thereof,  as  the  fat  of  the  lamb  is  taken  away 
from  the  sacrifice  of  the  peace  offerings; 
and  the  priest  shall  bum  them  upon  the 
altar,  according  to  the  offerings  made  by  fire 
unto  the  Lord  :  and  the  priest  shall  make 
an  atonement  for  his  sin  that  he  hath  com- 
mitted, and  it  shall  be  forgiven  him. 


«  Clioi 


).  5.  S.  3, 4.       7  Heb.  any  toul. 
» £xod.  29. 19. 


9  Ueh.  people  of  the  lani. 
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Verse  3.  "  Sm  Qjftring^ — ^llie  latitude,  M  to  the  a^  and  sex  of  the  victim,  which  was  allowed  in  the  peace  offerings, 
is  here  again  restncted  as  in  the  burnt  offerings,  but  in  a  more  peculiar  manner.  The  sin  and  trespass  ofierings  were 
those  in  consideration  of  which  certain  offences  were  remitted,  or  punished  with  mitigated  severity.  These  offerings 
never  accompanied  the  ordinary  penalties  of  the  law,  beine  accepted  in  lieu  of  them.  They  effected,  as  St.  Paul 
observes  (Heb.  ix.  13,  14),  not  any  real  forgiveness  of  sin  before  God,  but  merely  a  civil  cancelment  and  deliverance 
from  seciuar  punishment.  And  yet,  indeed,  these  offerings  in  themselves  may  be  considered  as  a  sort  of  punishment, 
first,  asybte*  of  some,  though  but  small  amount,  paid  in  cattle ;  and,  secondljr,  as  accompanied  with  a  public  acknow- 
ledgment of  g^t  which  it  behoved  the  offender  to  make ;  and,  although  this  does  not  appear  to  have  been  attended 
with  an^r  degree  of  infamy,  it  was  necessarily  very  humiliating.  In  o&nces  aeainst  property,  restitution  was  to  be 
made,  with  twenty  per  cent,  in  addition,  not  a  restitution  of  from  two  to  five  fold,  as  in  the  ordinary  operation  of  the 
law ;  and  the  difference  in  the  ereat  moderation  of  all  sorts  of  fines  under  this  modification  of  the  law,  appears  to  have 
been  intended  with  the  view  of  facilitating  the  restitution  of  property  unjustly  acquired,  and  the  retraction  of  false 
oaths.  It  seems  that  this  process  of  commuted  pimishment  only  operated  when  a  man's  conscience  prompted  him  to 
a  voluntary  acknowledgment  of  his  oflfence,  the  ordinary  law  operatm^  in  cases  of  detected  guilt:  and  no  offering  was 
accepted  in  the  case  of  those  crimes  in  which  the  jrood  of  the  community  re<^uired  that  the  le^  punishment  should  be 
duly  inflicted.  The  offences  to  which  the  law  of  sin  or  trespass  was  applicable  are  very  distinctly  stated.  The  list 
includes  all  unintentional  transnessions  of  the  law,  whether  sms  of  commission  or  omission,  as  well  as  the  wilful  sins 
enumerated  in  Lev.  v.  1, 4,  14,  15 ;  vi  I — 7  ;  six.  20—22.  Michaelis  thinks  that  the  "sin  offerings^  were  made  for 
■ins  of  commission,  and  the  <'  trespass  o£ferings  **  for  sins  of  omission.  Whatever  ^  the  distinction  was,  it  does  not  seem 
to  have  been  of  much  importance.  In  both  offbrings,  the  party  offering  the  sacrifice  placed  his  hands  on  the  head  of 
the  victim,  and  confessed  his  sin  or  trespass  over  it,  saying:  ''1  have  sinned,  1  have  done  iniquity,  I  have  trespassed, 
and  have  done  thus  and  thus,  and  do  return  my  repentance  before  thee,  and  with  ildt  I  make  atonement"  The  animal 
was  then  considered  to  bear  vicariously  the  sins  of  the  person  who  brought  it.  The  rest  of  the  ceremonies  are  too  dis- 
tinctly detailed  to  require  recapitulation.  The  sacrifices  under  this  law  differed  from  the  burnt  offerings  in  not  being 
wholly  consumed  on  the  altar,  and  from  the  peace  offbrings  ih  no  part  being  returned  to  the  party  by  whom  the  sacrifice 
was  offbred.  Another  remarkable  fact  is  the  adaptation  of  the  sacrifices,  and  of  some  of  the  ceremonies,  with  a  distinct 
reference  to  the  condition  of  the  o^nder.  Thus  the  sin  offering  for  the  high-priest,  and  that  for  the  congregation  at 
large,  was  to  be  a  calf,  and,  as  if  to  mark  the  greater  heinousness  of  offence  in  such  parties,  after  the  fat  had  been 
offered  on  the  altar,  the  remainder  was  taken  away  to  be  burnt  without  the  camp,  in  the  place  where  the  ashes  from  the 
altar  were  deposited.  But  when  a  ruler  sinned,  the  o£fering  was  to  be  a  ram ;  while  a  private  person  might  offer  a 
sheep,  a  she  goat,  two  turtle  doves,  or  an  ephah  of  meal,  according  to  his  circumstances.  Thus  the  act  of  satisfaction 
was  made  as  easy  as  possible  to  the  poor,  so  that  scarcely  any  one  could  be  deterred  bv  poverty  when  his  conscience 
prompted  him  to  the  confession  of  a  secret  sin.  In  ^1  the  sin  offbrings,  except  those  tor  the  high-priest  and  for  the 
congregation,  what  remained,  after  the  proper  |>ortion  had  beeft  offered  on  the  altar,  was  not  taken  out  to  be  burnt  out- 
side the  camp,  but  became  the  portion  of  the  priests. 

4.  ''  He  ihaU  bring  the  buUock,** — ^The  form  in  which  the  sacrifice  for  sin  was  made  is  here  fully  detailed.  On  com- 
paring^ this  account  with  that  of  the  burnt  offering,  there  appear  few  other  differences  than  those  which  have  been  spe- 
cified in  the  preceding  note.  The  only  one  of  importance  is,  that  the  blood,  instead  of  being  sprinkled  only  upon  the 
altar  of  burnt  offering,  was  taken  into  the  holy  place  and  sprinkled  seven  times  before  the  vail,  some  of  it  being  also 
put  upon  the  horns  of  the  incense  altar ;  what  remained  was  then  brought  back  and  poured  out  at  the  foot  of  the  brasen 
altar.  The  reader  may  perhaps  be  interested  in  comparing  both  accounts  with  the  description  which  Herodotus  gives 
of  the  Egyptian  sacrifices.  The  animal  selected  for  the  purpose  being  conducted  to  the  altar,  the  fir6  is  kindled  theieon. 
After  this,  a  libation  of  wine  is  poured  upon  the  altar,  and  the  g^  to  whom  it  is  dedicated  is  solemnly  invoked.  The 
animal  is  then  killed,  after  which  the  head  is  cut  off  and  the  carcass  flawed.  Thus  much  seems  to  be  a  general  statement ; 
but  Herodotus  himself  observes,  that  there  is  a  considerable  difference  m  the  ceremonies  of  burning  the  victims.  What 
follows  refers  to  the  ox  sacrificed  at  the  great  festival  in  honour  of  Isis.  After  the  animal  has  been  killed,  flayed,  and 
beheaded,  the  intestines  are  taken  out,  but  ihe/ai  and  the  paunch  are  left  They  then  cut  off  the  leg^,  shoulders,  neck, 
and  the  extremities  of  the  loins ;  but  the  trunk  was  stuffed  with  bread,  honey  (prohibited  in  the  Hebrew  offerings), 
raisins.  Bigs,  franAincenMey  myrrh,  and  various  aromatics.  After  this  the  victim  was  burnt,  a  larg^  quantity  of  oi/  being 
poured  upon  the  flames.  While  the  victim  was  burning,  the  spectators  flagellated  themselves,  and  afterwards  feasted  on 
the  reserved  parts  of  the  victim,  having  fasted  previously  to  the  sacrifice.  It  is  unnecessaiy  to  point  out  the  details  of 
analogy  or  difference  between  this  and  the  Hebrew  sacrifices ;  but  it  will  be  observed,  that  several  of  the  articles  which 
belonged  to  the  meat  offering,  burnt  with  the  Hebrew  sacrifices,  are  comprehended  in  the  stuffing  burnt  with  the  E| 
tian  victim,  but  that  rait  is  wanting.  It  seems,  also,  that  the  Egyptian  sacrifice  was  not  quartered  like  that  of 
Israelites. 


CHAPTER  V. 

1  He  that  rinneth  in  concealing  his  knowledge,  2  in 
touching  an  unclean  thing,  4  or  in  mcmng  an 
oath.  6  His  trespass  offering,  of  the  flock,  7  qf 
fowls,  1 1  or  of  flour.  14  The  trespass  offering  in 
sacrilege,  1 7  (md  in  sins  qf  ignorance. 

And  if  a  soul  sin,  and  hear  the  voice  of 
swearine^,  and  is  a  witness,  whether  he  hath 
seen  or  known  of  it;  if  he  do  not  utter  it, 
then  he  shall  bear  his  iniquity. 

2  Or  if  a  soul  touch  any  unclean  thing, 

whether  it  be  a  carcase  of  an  unclean  beast, 

or  a  carcase  of  unclean  cattle,  or  the  carcase 

of  unclean  creeping  things,  and  if  it  be 
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hidden  from  him ;  he  also  shall  be  unclean, 
and  guilty. 

3  Or  i^  he  touch  the  uncleanness  of  man, 
whatsoever  uncleanness  it  be  that  a  man 
shall  be  defiled  withal,  and  it  be  hid  from 
him ;  when  he  knoweth  of  it,  then  he  shall 
be  guilty. 

4  Or  if  a  soul  swear,  pronouncing  with 
his  lips  to  do  evil,  or  to  do  good,  whatsoever 
it  be  that  a  man  shall  pronounce  with  an 
oath,  and  it  be  hid  from  him;  when  he 
knoweth  o^aY,  then  he  shall  be  guilty  in  one 
of  these. 

5  And  it  shall  be,  when  he  shall  be  gfuilty 
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dn  one  of  these  things,  that  he  shall  confess 
that  he  hath  sinned  in  that  thing : 

6  And  he  shall  bring  his  trespass  offering 
unto  the  Lord  for  his  sin  which  he  hath 
sinned,  a  female  from  the  flock,  a  lamb  or  a 
kid  of  the  goats,  for  a  sin  offering;  and  the 
priest  shaU  make  an  atonement  for  him 
concerning  his  sin. 

7  And  if  *he  be  not  able  to  bring  a  lamb, 
then  he  shall  bring  for  his  trespass,  which 
he  hath  committed,  two  turtledoves,  or  two 
young  pigeons,  unto  the  Lord  ;  one  for 
a  sin  offering,  and  the  other  for  a  burnt 
offering. 

8  And  he  shall  bring  them  unto  the 
priest,  who  shall  offer  that  which  is  for  the 
sin  offering  first,  and  Vring  off  his  head 
from  his  neck,  but  shall  not  divide  it 
asunder  : 

9  And  he  shall  sprinkle  of  the  blood  of 
the  sin  offering  upon  the  side  of  the  altar ; 
and  the  rest  of  the  blood  shall  be  wrung 
out  at  the  bottom  of  the  altar :  it  is  a  sin 
offering. 

10  And  he  shall  offer  the  second /or  a 
burnt  offering,  according  to  the  •manner: 
and  the  priest  shall  make  an  atonement  for 


him  for  his  sin  which  he  hath  sinned,  and  it 
shall  be  forgiven  him. 

11  1[  But  if  he  be  not  able  to  bring  two 
turtledoves,  or  two  young  pigeons,  then  he 
that  sinned  shall  bring  for  his  offering  the 
tenth  part  of  an  ephah  of  fine  flour  for  a  sin 
offering ;  he  shall  put  no  oil  upon  it,  neither 
shall  he  put  any  frankincense  thereon :  for 
it  is  a  sin  offering. 

12  Then  shall  he  bring  it  to  the  priest, 
and  the  priest  shall  take  his  handfrii  of  it^ 
*even  a  memorial  thereof,  and  bum  it  on 
the  altar,  'according  to  the  offering 
made  by  fire  unto  the  Lord:  it  is  a  sm 
offering 

13  And  the  priest  shall  make  an  atone- 
ment for  him  as  touching  liis  sin  that  he 
hath  sinned  in  one  of  these,  and  it  shall  be 
forgiven  him :  and  the  remnant  shall  be  the 
priest's,  as  a  meat  offering. 

14  %  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses, 
saying, 

15  If  a  soul  commit  a  trespass,  and  sin 
through  ignorance,  in  the  holy  things  of  the 
Lqiid  ;  then  he  shall  hnns  lor  his  trespass 
uato  the  Lord  a  ram  without  blemish  out 
of  the  flocks,  with  thy  estimation  by  shekels 


>  Heb.  hit  hmtdeaiMOt  reach  to  the  tuffkienrv  of  a  kmb. 
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done  by  the  commandments  of  the  Lord  ; 
though  he  wist  it  not,  yet  is  he  guilty,  and 
shall  bear  his  iniquity. 

18  And  he  shall  brin^  a  ram  without 
blemish  out  of  the  flock,  with  thy  estimation, 
for  a  trespass  offering,  unto  the  priest :  and 
the  priest  shall  make  an  atonement  for  him 
concerning  his  ignorance  wherein  he  erred 
and  wist  it  not,  and  it  shall  be  forgiven  him. 

19  It  is  a  trespass  offering :  he  hath  cer- 
tainly trespassed  against  the  Lord. 


4.9. 


of  silver,  after  the  shekel  of  the  sanctuary, 
for  a  trespass  offering : 

16  And  he  shall  make  amends  for  the 
harm  that  he  hath  done  in  the  holy  thing, 
and  shall  add  the  fifth  part  thereto,  and 
give  it  unto  the  priest :  and  the  priest  shall 
make  an  atonement  for  him  with  the  ram 
of  the  trespass  offering,  and  it  shall  be  for- 
given him. 

17  if  And  if  a  *soul  sin,  and  commit  any 
of  Uiese  things  which  are  forbidden  to  be 

•Chap. 

Verse  1.  «  T%e  voice  oftwearmg,^  literally,  "the  voice  of  an  oath." — ^It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  sin  o£Pering  for 
perjury  was  not  allowed  when  a  person  testified  falsely  against  an  innocent  person ;  for  then  he  was  subject  to  the 
punishment  in  which  the  innocent  man  would  have  been  involved  if  convicted  (Deut.  six.  19) ;  but  when  a  witness 
omitted  to  testify  what  he  knew  against  a  guilty  person,  or  in  any  other  respect  concealed  what  he  ought  to  have  made 
known.  Dr.  Boothroyd  translates,  **  the  words  of  an  adjuration,^  and  understands,  after  Delgado,  that  when  evidence 
was  wanted,  the  jud^  ordered  proclamation  to  be  made  for  any  one  who  knew  any  thing  on  the  subject  to  come  for- 
ward and  declare  it  m  court.  To  such  proclamation  a  curse  was  commonly  added  against  any  man  who  should  neglect 
or  refuse  to  give  evidence :  and  the  office  in  view  in  the  present  instance  is,  that  tne  man  had  incurred  this  cune  by 
neglecting  to  appear  as  a  witness.  F^haps  it  is  as  well  to  bear  in  mind,  that,  as  the  witnesses  in  the  Hebrew  courts  of 
judicature  were  sworn,  not  directly,  but  adjured,  as  it  were,  by  hearing  an  oath  read,  ''the  voice  of  swearing''  was  the 
reading  of  this  oath.  What  was  said  after  this  was  upon  oath ;  and,  as  Micbaelis  observes,  this  testimony  upon 
oath,  and  the  making  it  perjury  in  a  witness  to  conceal  what  was  known  to  him,  must^  have  had  a  powerful  effect  in 
eliciting  the  truth,  as  a  delinauent  could  scarcely  feel  ofibnded  with  even  a  friend  of  hit  own,  who,  when  thus  circum- 
stanced as  a  witness,  should  declare  the  whole  truth. 

2.  **  CarcoMe  oftm  unetetm  beast,** — See  note  to  Num.  xix.    . 

4.  **  I/a  $oui  naear^  fte.-— This  is  an  interesting  law  on  the  subject  of  rash  oaths.  If  a  man  made  such  an  oath  and 
had  not  kept  it,  he  was  fftdlty,  and  had  to  atone  for  his  offence  by  a  sin  offering  for  his  inconsideration,  if  it  was  an 
oath  to  do  evil ;  and  for  his  neglect,  if  it  was  an  oath  to  do  good.  "  This  served  very  effectually,"  says  Micbaelis,  « to 
maintain  the  honour  of  oaths,  inasmuch  as  every  oath,  however  inconsiderate,  or.  unlawful,  or  impossible,  was  con- 
sidered so  fkr  obligatory,  that  it  was  necessary  to  expiate  its  non-fulfilment  by  an  offering ;  and  it  was,  at  the  same 
time«  the  best  possible  means  of  weaning  the  people  from  rash  oaths,  because  the  man  who  had  become  addicted  to 
that  unbecoming  practice,  would  find  himself  too  frequently  obliged,  either  to  keep  his  oaths,  how  great  soever  the  in- 
convenience, or  else  to  make  ofibrings  for  their  atonement.*'    '  Commentaries,'  vol  iv.  p.  111. 

\^.  ^  Sm  thrmgk  ignorance^  m  ike  holy  thingt  of  the  Lorc^.**— This  is  underHood  to  apply  to  the  cate  of  a  person  who 
had  incuned  a  debt  to  tha  sanctuary,  by  withholding  the  prescribed  duet  of  fizti  fruitty  titlies,  &e. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

1  The  trespass  offering  for  sins  done  wittingly.  8 
The  law  of  the  burnt  offering,  14  and  of  the  meat 
offsring.  \^  The  offering  at  the  consecration  cf  a 
priest.    24  The  law  of  the  sin  offering. 

And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses,  saying, 

2^  If  a  soul  sin,  and  commit  a  trespass 
against  the  Lord,  and  lie  unto  his  neigh- 
bour in  that  which  was  delivered  him 
to  keep,  or  in  ^fellowship',  or  in  a  thing 
taken  away  by  violence,  or  hath  deceived 
his  neighbour ; 

3  Or  have  found  that  which  was  lost,  and 
lieth  concerning  it,  and  'sweareth  falsely; 
in  any  of  all  these  that  a  man  doeth,  sinning 
therein : 

4  Then  it  shall  be,  because  he  hath  sin- 
ned, and  is  guilty,  that  he  shall  restore  that 
which  he  took  violently  away,  or  the  thing 
which  he  hath  deceitfully  gotten,  or  that 


which  was  delivered  him  to  keep,  or  the  lo9t 
thing  which  he  found, 

5  Or  all  that  about  which  he  hath  sworn 
falsely ;  he  shall  even  ^restore  it  in  the  prin- 
cipal, and  shall  add  the  fifth  part  more 
thereto,  and  give  it  unto  him  to  whom  it 
appertaineth,  *in'  the  day  of  his  trespass 
onering. 

6  And  he  shall  bring  his  trespass  offer- 
ing unto  the  Lord,  a  ram  without  blemish 
out  of  the  ^flock,  with  thy  estimation,  for  a 
trespass  offering,  unto  the  priest : 

7  And  the  priest  shall  make  an  atone- 
ment for  him  before  the  Lord  :  and  it  shsdl 
be  forgiven  him  for  any  thing  of  all  that  he 
hath  done  in  trespassing  therein. 

8  ^And  the  Lord  spsJce  unto  Moses, 
saying, 

9  Command  Aaron  and  his  sons,  saying. 
This  is  the  law  of  the  burnt  offering.  It  is 
the  burnt  offering,  "because  of  Uie  burning 


« Or.  U  deaiing.       «  H«^  fi£^<;{«*l*f«^^  /Num.  »•  6.       *  Chap.  6. 16.       •  Or.  i»  the  dag  o/kU  bei»gjbumd  gmitg 
^^^  •  H^.^  the  dag  o/kU  trespass.       TChap.5.lX       •  Of,/i»' the  benring    '^      ^^        *     ' 
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upon  the  altar  all  niffht  unto  the  morning, 
and  the  fire  of  the  futar  shall  be  burning 
in  it 

10  And  the  priest  shall  put  on  his  Hnen 
garment,  and  nis  linen  breeches  shall  he 
put  upon  his  flesh,  and  take  up  the  ashes 
which  the  fire  hath  consumed  with  the  burnt 
offering  on  the  altar,  and  he  shall  put  them 
beside  the  altar. 

11  And  he  shall  put  off  his  garments, 
and  put  on  other  garments,  and  carry 
forth  the  ashes  without  the  camp  unto  a 
clean  place. 

12  And  the  fire  upon  the  altar  shall  be 
burning  in  it;  it  shall  not  be  put  out :  and 
the  priest  shall  bum  wood  on  it  every  morn- 
ing, and  lay  the  burnt  offering  in  order  upon 
it ;  and  he  shall  bum  thereon  the  fat  of  the 
peace  offerings. 

13  The  fire  shall  ever  be  burning  upon 
the  altar ;  it  shall  never  go  out. 

14  ^'And  this  is  the  law  of  the  meat 
offering:  the  sons  of  Aaron  shall  offer  it 
before  the  Lord,  before  the  altar. 

15  And  he  shall  take  of  it  his  handful,  of 
the  flour  of  the  meat  offering,  and  of  the  oil 
thereof,  and  all  the  frankincense  which  is 
upon  the  meat  offering,  and  shall  bum  it 
upon  the  altar  for  a  sweet  savour,  even  the 
^'^memorial  of  it,  unto  the  Lord. 

16  And  the  remainder  thereof  shall  Aaron 
and  his  sons  eat:  with  unleavened  bread 
shall  it  be  eaten  in  the  holy  place ;  in  the 
court  of  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation 
they  shall  eat  it. 

17  It  shall  not  be  baken  with  leaven.  I 
have  given  it  unto  them  for  their  portion  of 
my  oflferings  made  by  fire ;  it  is  most  holy, 
as  ii  the  sin  offering,  and  as  the  trespass 
offering. 

18  All  the  males  among  the  children  of 
Aaron  shall  eat  of  it  It  shall  be  a  statute 
for  ever  in  vour  generations  concerning  the 
offerings  of  the  Lord  made  by  fire :  **every 

'one  that  toucheth  them  shall  be  holy. 


19  %  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses, 
saying, 

20  This  is  the  offering  of  Aaron  and  of 
his  sons,  which  they  shall  offer  unto  the 
Lord  in  the  day  when  he  is  anointed;  the 
tenth  part  of  an  ^'ephah  of  fine  flour  for  a 
meat  offering  perpetual,  half  of  it  in  the 
morning,  and  half  thereof  at  night 

21  In  a  pan  it  shall  be  m^e  with  oil ; 
emd  when  it  is  baken,  thou  shalt  bring  it  in : 
and  the  baken  pieces  of  the  meatoffering  shalt 
thou  offer  fbr  a  sweet  savour  \mto  the  Lord. 

22  Ana  the  priest  of  his  sons  that  is 
anointed  in  his  stead  shall  offer  it :  t  /  is  a 
statute  for  ever  unto  the  Lord  ;  it  shall  be 
wholly  burnt 

23  For  every  meat  offering  for  the  priest 
shall  be  wholly  burnt :  it  shflll  not  be  eaten. 

24  if  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses, 
saying, 

25  Speak  unto  Aaron  and  to  his  sons, 
saying.  This  is  the  law  of  the  sin  offering: 
In  the  place  where  the  burnt  offering  is  killed 
shall  tne  sin  offering  be  killed  before  the 
Lord  :  it  is  most  holy. 

26  The  priest  that  offereth  it  forsin  shall 
eat  it :  in  the  holy  place  shall  it  be  eaten, 
in  the  court  of  the  tabernacle  of  the  congre- 
gation. 

27  Whatsoever  shall  touch  the  flesh  there- 
of shall  be  holy :  and  when  there  is  sprinkled 
of  the  blood  thereof  upon  any  garment,  thou 
shalt  wash  that  whereon  it  was  sprinkled  in 
the  holy  place. 

28  But  the  earthen  vessel  wherein  it  is 
sodden  ^'shall  be  broken:  and  if  it  be  sod- 
den in  a  brasen  pot,  it  shall  be  both  scoured, 
and  rinsed  in  water. 

29  All  the  males  among  the  priests  shall 
eat  thereof:  it  is  most  holy. 

30  "And  no  sin  offering  whereof  any  of 
the  blood  is  brought  into  tne  tabernacle  of 
the  congregation  to  reconcile  withal  in  the 
holy  place,  shall  be  eaten :  it  shall  be  burnt 
in  the  fire. 


•Chap. 9.  L    Num.  15. 4.       MChap.S.9.       "Ezod.99.37        i* Ezod.  16. 36.       » Chap.  11.33.       MReb.18.11. 

Verse  %"  Jf  a  taul  $in....and  lie  unto  his  neighbour  m  that  which  wat  delivered  him  to  keep.'^—^Tht  Itw  on  this  subjeet  is 
stated  more  at  large  in  Exod.  xxii.  7 — IS.  From  the  present  text  we  learn,  in  addition,  incidentally,  that  when  a  person 
denied  that  he  had  received  a  deposit,  and  no  proof  of  his  having  done  so  could  be  adduced,  he  was  obliged  to  take  an 
oath  to  that  efEbct:  but  if  he  swore  falsely,  and  afterwards  repented  of  having  done  so,  the  sin-oflering  and  restitution 
to  the  injured  party  afforded  him  an  opportunity  of  atonement,  without  incurrmg  the  extent  of  punishment  to  which  he 
would  have  been  liable  had  the  crime  been  judicially  proved.  The  law  is  too  distincUy  announced  in  Exod.  xxiL  to 
re(iuire  enlarged  remark ;  but  as  an  important  distinction  concerning  a  deposited  beast  injured,  or  stolen  fh>m  the  person 
with  whom  it  was  deposited,  is  liable  to  escape  notice,  as  stated  in  verses  9 — 1 1  of  that  chapter,  we  may  observe,  that 
if  the  animal  were  stolen,  or  met  with  an  accident,  when  out  at  pasture,  the  depositary  was  allowed  to  clear  himself  by 
oath,  and  then  the  owner  had  no  claim  upon  him ;  but  if  it  were  stolen  from  his  own  premises,  he  was  obliged  to  make 
restitution.  This  was  obviously  on  the  principle  of  its  being  more  difficult  to  steal  a  beast  from  a  house  than^  any 
thing  else ;  and  that  as  he  mieht  have  had  the  profit  arising  from  the  use  of  it,  so  he  ought  to  bear  the  loss  arising^ 
frt)m  his  neglect  in  looldng  after  it,  or  from  accident-^which  is  of  more  rare  occurrence,  and  often  difficult  to  distin- 
guish from  neglect  (see  Michaelis,  vol  il  p.  375),    The  importance  of  distinct  regulations  on  the  subject  of  deposited 
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propertj  has  been  itrongly  felt  by  all  Oriental  legislators ;  and  it  proceeds  from  the  fact  that  there  were  not  at  any 
time,  and  are  not  now,  anj  of  those  responsible  banking  establishments  which  in  modem  Eorope  afford  such  important 
facilities  for  the  application,  transfer,  and  security  of  property.  Hence,  when  a  man  is  apprehensive  of  oppression  or 
rubbery,  or,  from  another  cause,  wished  to  secure  his  property,  he  has  no  other  alternative  than  either  to  hide  it  in  some 
place  of  concealment,  or  to  put  it  in  the  hands  of  some  irresponsible  person,  in  whom  he  thinks  he  has  cause  to  rely. 
So  also,  if  a  man  wbhes  to  leave  his  place  of  residence  for  a  time,  he  must  either  adopt  one  of  these  courses,  or  else, 
perhaps  at  a  great  sacrifice,  turn  his  property  into  money  or  jewels,  and  take  it  with  him,  exposing  it  to  all  the  dangers 
of  the  road ;  which,  in  the  East,  are  very  imminent  and  great  Much  risk  attends  all  these  alternatives.  For  indi- 
viduals to  prove  unfaithful  to  their  trust,  as  to  proper^  deposited  with  them,  is  so  very  common  a  circumstance,  that  a 
large  proportion  of  the  tales  with  which  the  Oriental  story-tellers  amuse  or  move  their  auditors,  in  cofiee-houses  and 
elsewhere,  as  well  as  of  those  which  are  written  in  books,  turn  upon  the  contrivances  to  which  the  owner  of  property 
is  obliged  to  resort  in  order  to  recover  it  from  the  person  to  whom  it  has  been  intrusted.  ^  Men  who  would  have 
remained  honest  under  the  ordinary  circumstances  of  me  are  too  often  drawn  aside  from  rectitude  by  the  temptations 
of  valuable  pn>perty  committed  to  their  trust  Continual  experience  of  this  sort  has  had  a  very  unhappy  efSed  upon 
the  moral  feehngs  of  Orientids.  Men  fear  to  confide  in  each  other:  and,  in  the  case  of  property  which  persons  desire 
to  secure,  they  often  prefer  the  hasards  attending  the  other  alternative  of  concealing  it  under  ground,  or  in  stranee 

S laces,  or  even  to  build  it  up  in  the  thick  walls  of  their  houses.    To  the  latter  practice  there  are  frequent  allusions  m 
cripture ;  and  some  further  notice  of  it  will  be  found  in  the  note  to  Matt  xiii.  34. 

In  the  <  Code  of  Gentoo  Laws,'  as  translated  by  Ualhed,— the  fourth  chapter, '  Of  Trust  and  Deposite,'  and  the  fol- 
lowing, '  Of  Selling  a  Stranger's  Property,' — contain,  in  part,  some  valuable  and  striking  analogies  to  the  Mosaic  law. 
The  principles  are  nearly  identical :  indeed,  the  Gentoo  Law  looks  like  a  commentanr  on,  or  rather  an  expanded  appli- 
cation of,  the  sacred  text  The  principle  of  restitution,  of  punishment  by  fine,  of  purgation  by  oath,  is  the  same  in 
both.  A  few  statements  from  this  important  document  may  help  to  illustrate  the  application  of  the  principles  com- 
mon to  both.  The  Gentoo  law  enjoins  caution  in  the  selection  of  a  trustee,  and  also  la  undertaldng  a  trust  It  then 
sa^ni,  **  If  a  person  should  make  use  of  any  property  intrusted  to  him,  or  it  be  spoiled  for  want  of  his  care  and  attention, 
then,  whatever  crime  it  is  for  a  woman  to  abuse  her  husband,  or  for  a  man  to  murder  his  friend,  the  same  degree  of 
guilt  shall  be  imputed  to  him,  and  the  value  of  the  trust  mint  be  made  good."  If  property  is  stolen,  burnt,  or  other- 
wise lost  or  destroyed,  the  trustee  must  make  the  whole  good  in  case  he  conceals  any  portion  that  may  have  been  saved. 
If  a  trustee  does  not  give  up,  on  the  first  demand,  the  property  intrusted  to  him,  he  is  to  be  fined  by  the  magistrate : 
he  must  not,  however,  deliver  it  up  to  any  one  but  the  owner — ^not  even  to  his  son  without  an  order  from  the  father ; 
but  if  the  owner  dies  without  resuming  his  deposit,  the  trustee  must  deliver  it  up  to  the  heir,  without  waiting  for  an 
application.  If  a  person  delivers  his  property  marked  and  sealed  to  the  trustee,  it  must  be  returned  with  the  same 
mark  and  seal ;  but  if  it  is  not  so,  the  Irustee  shall  be  put  to  his  oath  concerning  any  alteration  which  may  have  taken 
place.  Further  information  may  be  found  in  the  work  to  which  we  have  referred ;  and  the  whole  subject  is  well  worth 
the  attention  of  those  who  desire  to  acquaint  themselves  with  the  peculiarities  of  Oriental  legislation,  as  contributing  to 
the  illustration  of  the  Scriptures. 

9.  "  The  law  of  the  burnt  offering.'*— Thh  is  the  daily  burnt  offering  or  perpetual  sacrifice,  consisting  of  two 
lambs  offered  upon  the  altar  of  burnt  offering,  one  in  the  morning  and  the  other  in  the  evening.  That  of  the  mominf 
was  ofibred  about  sunrise,  after  the  incense  was  burnt  upon  the  golden  altar,  and  before  any  other  sacrifice.  Thbt  of 
the  evening  was  offered  in  the  decline  of  day,  before  the  night  &gan.  They  were  both  wholly  consumed  on  the  altar, 
after  the  same  manner  as  the  free-will  burnt-offering,  but  by  a  slow  fire,  that  they  mig[ht  continue  the  longer  burning. 
With  each  of  the  victims  was  oflfered  a  bread  offering,  and  a  drink  offering  of  strong  wine  (see  Num.  xxviii.  5—7),  the 
latter  being  poured  out  before  the  Lord,  or  about  the  altar,  as  a  libation.  The  Jewish  writers  consider  that  the  morn- 
ing sacrifice  made  atonement  for  the  sins  of  the  preceding  night,  and  that  of  the  evening  for  the  sins  of  the  preceding 
day.   It  may  be  regarded  as  a  daily  expression  of^national  as  well  as  individual  repentance,  prayer,  and  thanksgiving. 

28.  **  Earthen  veuei, ,  ,bnuen  potJ" — This  is  a  very  remarkable  instruction.  We  all  know  that  earthen  vessels  are 
broken,  and  others  thoroughly  scoured,  when  supposed  to  be  defiled,  among  the  Mohammedans  and  Hindoos,  as  they 
were  also  among  the  Jews.  But  the  present  instance  is  of  a  diffisrent  character.  The  earthen  vessel  was  to  be  broken, 
and  the  copper  one  scoured  and  rinsed,  not  because  they  were  defiled,  but  becaiue  the  flesh  of  the  sin  offering  having 
been  cooked  in  them,  they  had  thus  become  too  sacred  for  common  use.  We  shall  elsewhere  have  occasion  to  remajS 
on  instances  in  which  earthen  utensils  were  broken,  and  others  scoured  in  consequence  of  defilement  At  present  we 
only  direct  attention  to  the  fact,  that  at  this  time  the  culinary  vessels  of  the  Hebrews  seem  to  have  been  exciutire/y  of 
earthenware  or  copper.  Iron,  though  known  to  them,  was  at  this  time  very  little  in  use  for  any  purpose,  and  even 
when  they  became  better  acquainted  with  tiiat  valuable  metal  it  is  doubtful  if  their  culinary  or  other  vessels  were  ever 
made  of  it  At  least,  no  pot,  pan,  or  other  vessel  is  said  in  all  the  Scripture  to  be  of  iron.  What  is  translated  **  iron 
pan,"  in  Ezek.  iv.  3,  is  properly  an  "  iron  plate,"  as  the  context  alone  sufficiently  indicates.  In  point  of  fact,  the 
culinary  and  other  domestic  vessels  throughout  the  East  remain  to  this  day,  as  we  find  them  thus  early  in  the  Mosaic 
history,  either  of  copper,  earthenware,  or  wood  (ch.  xi.  33;  xv.  12),  although,  no  doubt  the  quality  and  manufacture 
have  much  improved.  The  writer  in  the  course  of  journeys  and  residence  in  different  parts  of  Western  Asia  does  not 
think  that  he  ever  met  with  an  instance  of  a  cooking  vessel  of  any  other  metal  than  copper :  and  dishes  and  bowls  of 
the  same  metal  tinned  are  those  which  most  usually  make  their  appearance  on  the  tables  of  kings  and  g^t  men. 
When  luxury  desires  something  more  rich  and  costly  for  the  table  than  copper,  it  finds  indulgence,  not  in  silver  and 
gold,  but  in  chins  and  fine  earthenware. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

1  The  law  of  the  trespass  offeringy  1 1  and  of  the 
f)eace  offerings^  1 2  whether  it  be  for  a  thanksgiv' 
ing,  16  or  a  vow,  or  a  freewill  offering.  22  The 
fat,  26  and, the  blood,  are  forbidden.  28  The 
priests  portion  in  the  peace  offerings. 

Likewise  this  is  the  law  of  the  trespass 
ofTering :  it  is  papst  holy. 
265?  ^ 


2  In  the  place  where  they  kill  the  burnt 
offering  shall  they  kill  the  trespass  offering : 
and  the  blood  thereof  shall  he  sprinkle  round 
about  upon  the  altar. 

3  And  he  shall  offer  of  it  all  the  fat  there- 
of; the  rump,  and  the  fat  that  covereth  the 
inwards. 

4  And  the  two  kidneys,  and  the  fat  that 
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19  on  them,  which  is  by  the  flanks,  and  the 
caul  that  is  above  the  liver,  with  the  kidneys, 
it  shall  he  take  away : 

5  And  the  priest  shall  bum  them  upon 
the  sliBxfor  an  offering  made  by  fire  unto 
the  Lord  :  it  is  a  trespass  offering. 

6  Every  male  among  the  priests  shall  eat 
thereof:  it  shall  be  eaten  in  the  holy  place : 
it  is  most  holy. 

7  As  the  sin  offering  is,  so  is  the  trespass 
offering:  there  is  one  law  for  them:  the 
priest  that  maketh  atonement  therewith 
shall  have  it 

8  And  the  priest  that  offereth  any  man's 
burnt  offering,  even  the  priest  shall  have  to 
himself  the  skin  of  the  burnt  offering  which 
he  hath  offered. 

9  And  all  the  meat  offering  that  is  baken 
in  the  oven,  and  all  that  is  dressed  in  the 
fryingpan,  and  'in  the  pan,  shall  be  the 
priest's  that  offereth  it. 

10  And  every  meat  offisring,  mingled  with 
oil,  and  dry,  shall  all  the  sons  of  Aaron  have, 
one  as  much  as  another. 

1 1  And  this  is  the  law  of  the  sacrifice  of 
peace  offerings,  which  he  shall  offer  unto  the 
Lord. 

12  If  he  offer  it  for  a  thanksgiving,  then 
he  shall  offer  with  the  sacrifice  of  thanks- 
giving unleavened  cakes  ming^led  with  oil, 
and  unleavened  wafers  anointed  with  oil,  and 
cakes  mingled  with  oil,  of  fine  flour,  Med. 

13  Besides  the  cakes,  he  shall  offer  for 
his  offering  leavened  bread  with  the  sacrifice 
of  thanksgiving  of  his  peace  offerings. 

14  And  of  it  he  shall  offer  one  out  of  the 
whole  oblation  for  an  heave  offering  unto 
the  Lord,  and  it  shall  be  the  priest  s  that 
sprinkleth  the  blood  of  the  peace  offerings. 

15  And  the  flesh  of  the  sacrifice  of  his 
peace  offerings  for  thanksgiving  shall  be 
eaten  the  same  day  that  it  is  offered ;  he 
shall  not  leave  any  of  it  until  the  morning. 

16  But  if  the  sacrifice  of  his  offering  be  a 
vow,  or  a  voluntary  offering,  it  shall  be  eaten 
the  same  day  that  he  offereth  his  sacrifice : 
and  on  the  morrow  also  the  remainder  of  it 
shall  be  eaten : 

17  But  the  remainder  of  the  flesh  of  the 
sacrifice  on  the  third  day  shall  be  burnt  with 
fire. 

18  And  if  any  of  the  flesh  of  the  sacrifice 
of  his  peace  offerings  be  eaten  at  all  on  the 
third  day,  it  shall  not  be  accepted,  neither 
shall  it  be  imputed  unto  him  that  offereth  it : 


it  shall  be  an  abomination,  and  the  soul  tliat 
eateth  of  it  shall  bear  his  iniquity. 

19  And  the  flesh  that  toucheth  any  un- 
clean thing  shall  not  be  eaten ;  it  shall  be 
burnt  with  fire :  and  as  for  the  flesh,  all  that 
be  clean  shall  eat  thereof 

20  But  the  soul  that  eateth  of  the  flesh  of 
the  sacrifice  of  peace  offerings,  that  pertain 
unto  the  Lord,  'havinff  his  uncleanness  upon 
him,  even  that  soul  snail  be  cut  off"  from  nis 
people. 

21  Moreover  the  soul  that  shall  touch  any 
unclean  thing,  as  the  uncleanness  of  man,  or 
any  unclean  beast,  or  any  abominable  un« 
clean  thing,  and  eat  of  the  flesh  of  the  sacri- 
fice of  peace  offerings,  which  pertain  unto 
the  Lord,  even  that  soul  shall  be  cut  off* 
from  his  people. 

22  i[  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses, 
saying, 

23  Speak  unto  the  children  of  Israel,  say- 
ing, "Ye  shall  eat  no  manner  of  fat,  of  ox,  or 
of  sheep,  or  of  goat 

24  And  the  fat  of  the  *beast  that  dieth  of 
itself,  and  the  fat  of  that  which  is  torn  with 
beasts,  may  be  used  in  any  other  use :  but 
ye  shall  in  no  wise  eat  of  it. 

25  For  whosoever  eateth  the  fat  of  the 
beast,  of  which  men  offer  an  offering  made 
by  fire  unto  the  Lord,  even  the  soul  that 
eateth  it  shall  be  cut  ofiF  from  his  people. 

26  ^Moreover  ye  shall  eat  no  manner  of 
blood,  whether  it  be  of  fowl  or  of  beast,  in 
any  of  your  dwellings. 

27  Whatsoever  soul  it  be  that  eateth  any 
manner  of  blood,  even  that  soul  shall  be  cut 
off  from  his  people. 

28  %  Ana  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses, 
saying, 

29  Speak  unto  the  children  of  Israel,  say- 
ing. He  that  offereth  the  sacrifice  of  ms 
peace  offerings  unto  the  Lord  shall  bring 
Ids  oblation  unto  the  Lord  of  the  sacrifice 
of  his  peace  offerings. 

30  His  own  hands  shall  bring  the  offer- 
ings of  the  Lord  made  by  fire,  the  fat  with 
the  breast,  it  shall  he  bring,  that  the  'breast 
maybe  waved  y&r  a  wave  offering  before  the 
Lord. 

31  And  the  priest  shall  bum  the  fat  upon 
the  altar :  but  the  breast  shall  be  Aaron*s 
and  his  sons*. 

32  And  the  right  shoulder  shall  ye  give 
unto  the  priest  ybr  an  heave  offering  of  the 
sacrifices  of  your  peace  offerings. 
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33  He  among  the  sons  of  Aaroa>  that  of- 
fereth  the  blood  of  the  peace  offerings,  and  the 
fat,  shall  have  the  right  shoulder  for  his  part 

34  For  the  wave  breast  and  the  heave 
shoulder  have  I  taken  of  the  children  of 
Israel  from  off  the  sacrifices  of  their  peace 
offerings,  and  have  eiven  them  unto  Aaron 
the  priest  and  unto  his  sons  by  a  statute  for 
ever  from  among  the  children  of  Israel. 

35  %  This  »>  the  portion  of  the  anointing 
of  Aaron,  and  of  the  anointing  of  his  sons, 
out  of  the  offerings  of  the  Lord  made  by 
fire,  in  the  day  when  he  presented  them  to 
minister  unto  the  Lord  in  the  priest's  o&ce ; 


36  Which  the  Lord  commanded  to  be 
ffiven  them  of  the  children  of  Israel,  in  the 
day  that  he  anointed  them,  by  a  statute  for 
ever  throughout  their  generations. 

37  This  is  the  law  of  the  burnt  offering, 
of  the  meat  offering,  and  of  the  sin  offering, 
and  of  the  trespass  offering,  and  of  the  con- 
secrations, and  of  the  sacrifiyce  of  the  peace 
offerings ; 

38  Which  the  Lord  commanded  Moses 
in  Mount  Sinai,  in  the  day  that  he  com* 
manded  the  children  of  Israel  to  offer  their 
oblations  unto  the  Lord,  in  the  wilderness 
of  Sinai 


Verses  15 — 17.  "Eaten  the  $ame  doff  thai  it  was  offtred.**~^Yf%  beie  see  thai  the  flesh  of  some  sacrifices  was  to  be 
eateu  on  the  day  of  offering ;  in  some  cases,  however,  what  remained  might  be  eaten  on  the  next  day,  but  nothing 
was  to  be  kept  for  use  till  uie  third  day — whatever  then  remained  was  to  be  consumed  by  fire.  As  the  people  of  the 
East  generally  eat  their  meat  the  same  day  on  which  it  is  killed,  and  almost  never  later  than  the  second  day,  we  are 
inclined  to  concur  in  the  view  of  Harmer  (*  Observations,'  voL  i.  p.  457),  who  thinks  that  this  regulation  was  intended 
to  preclude  any  attempt  to  preserve  the  meat,  by  potting  or  otherwise,  so  that  it  might  be  taken  to  difierent  parts  of 
the  country,  and  used  superstitiously,  perhaps,  as  pecuharly  holy  food,  or  applied  in  some  way  inconsistent  with  the 
intention  dfthe  law.  That  intention  was,  that  what  became  the  ofierer's  share  of  the  sacrifice  he  had  presented,  he 
should  eat  cheerfully  before  the  Lord  with  his  friends,  and  that  the  poor  and  destitute  should  partake  in  the  benefit. 
This  object  was  ensured  by  the  regulation  which  precluded  the  meat  from  being  kept  beyond  the  second  day. 

23.  "  Ye  $hail  eat  no  manner  o//ht,**  ftc^This  is  a  very  remarkable  law ;  but  it  is  not  to  be  understood  as  an  inter- 
diction of  all  fat,  but  only  the  properly  fat  pieces  which  were  ofiered  on  the  altar  in  certain  sacrifices,  and  which 
partly,  no  doubl^  in  consequence  of  that  appropriation,  became  too  sacred  for  common  food  even  in  animals  which 
iiad  not  been  sacrificed.  The  parts  of  which  this  law  interdicted  the  use  were : — ^the  fat  with  which  the  intestines  are 
covered,  that  is,  the  omentum  or  caul ;  all  the  fat  upon  the  intestines  (meMenterium)  ;  the  fat  of  the  kidneys ;  and  the  fat 
tail  of  a  particular  species  of  sheep.  It  is  even  uncertain  whether  these  parts  were  allowed  for  other  purposes  than 
food ;  for  in  verse  24,  the  fat  of  beasts  that  died  of  themselves,  or  were  torn  by  wild  beasts,  is  allowed  for  such  pur- 
poses; and  the  omission  of  a  similar  allowance  for  cattle  that  died  under  the  knife,  seems  to  imply  that  none  was 
made.  IndependenUy  of  their  consecration  to  the  altar,  it  is  not  difficult  to  discover  other  reasons  which  may  have 
operated  in  causing  this  remarkable  interdiction  of  employing  those  parts  of  animals  which  are  of  so  much  use  to  us 
for  culinary  and  other  purposes.  In  the  opinion  of  Michaelis,  it  was  one  of  the  great  objects  of  some  of  the  laws  of 
Moses  to  change  tiie  character  of  the  Israelites  from  that  of  a  nomade  and  pastoral,  to  that  of  a  settled  agricultural 
people.  Accordingly  there  are  a  number  of  regulations,  the  combined  operation  of  which  rendered  such  a  change 
almost  compulsory.  The  present  is  one  of  those  which  tended  to  wean  them  from  that  entire  dependence  upon  their 
flocks  which  is  usual  among  nomade  people,  and  to  introduce  new  wants  which  only  agriculture  could  supply.  The 
present  law  in  particular  appears  to  be  one  of  several,  which  seem  directed  to  oblige  them  to  the  cultivation  of  the  ex'> 
cellent  olives  of  Palestine,  the  country  which  they  were  destined  to  occupy.  Being  here  debarred  the  use  of  animal 
fat,  and  being  apparently,  on  the  other  hand,  precluded  the  use  of  butter  (see  note  on  Deut  xiv.  21),  no  resource  re- 
mained for  them  but  to  cultivate  and  employ  its  oil,  which  in  fact  they  did  to  a  great  extent  after  they  were  settled  in 
the  Promised  Land.  Whether  this  view  be  correct  or  not,  the  tendency  of  such  a  law  to  prevent  faUing  bade  on 
nomade  habits  can  hardly  be  questioned.  It  was  adapted  to  their  condition  in  Palestine :  but  since  their  dispersion 
they  have  felt  the  interdiction  of  fat  and  (as  ther  understand)  of  butter,  as  one  of  the  peculiar  evils  of  their  state,  and 
have  been  driven  so  to  expound  their  law  as  to  allow  themselves  the  use  of  goose  fat  as  a  substitute. 
^  There  are  however  other  reasons  which  may  also  have  had  some  e£^t  in  inducing  this  prohibition.  Ifodically  con- 
sidered, fat  is  certainly  unwholesome,  and  particularly  so  in  warm  climates.  Besides  this,  the  eating  of  the  fat  pieces 
in  question,  and  the  use  of  fat  in  the  preparation  of  food,  is  highly  injurious  to  persons  particularly  subiect  to 
cutaneous  disorders  as  the  Israelites  seem  to  have  been.  To  this  we  may  add,  that,  as  it  was  an  object  of  many  laws 
to  discourage  any  friendly  intercourse  between  the  Israelites  and  the  idolatrous  nations,  nothing  could  be  better  calcu- 
lated than  the  present  and  other  dietic  reflations,  to  prevent  them  from  joining  in  the  festivities  and  social  entertain- 
ments of  their  neighbours.    (See  Michaelis,  vol.  iii.  246  el  »eq,) 

38.  "  Obtaticnt/' — The  word  D^XI'^p*  korbanm,  is  a  general  name  for  all  sorts  of  oiBTerings  or  oblations  to  God. 
The  root  of  the  word  is  in  the  verb  Il*1p,  karabj  "  to  approach  or  bring  near  ;**  and  the  term  therefore  denotes  any 
thing  brought  nigh  to  be  ofiered  or  dedicated  to  the  Lord,  to  whom  also  the  ofierer  himself  was,  as  it  were,  brought 
nigh,  having  access  in  the  way  appointed  by  the  law.  The  comprehensive  term  is  thus  very  appropriately  introduced 
here  at  the  conclusion  of  the  account  of  the  difierent  ofierings  and  sacrifices. 
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MOSSS  C0N8ECRA.TIMQ  AaRON.^HoET. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

1  Moses  eonsecrateth  Aaron  and  his  sons,  14  Their 
sin  offering,  18  Their  burnt  offering.  22  The 
ram  of  consecrations.  3 1  The  place  and  time  qf 
their  consecration. 

And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses,  saying, 

2  Take  Aaron  and  his  sons  with  him,  and 
Hhe  garments,  and  'the  anointing  oil,  and  a 
bullock  for  the  sin  oflFerinff,  and  two  rams, 
and  a  basket  of  unleavened  bread; 

3  And  gather  thou  all  the  congregation 
together  unto  the  door  of  the  tabernacle  of 
the  congregation. 


4  And  Moses  did  as  the  Lord  com- 
manded him ;  and  the  assembly  was  ga- 
thered together  unto  the  door  of  the  taber- 
nacle of  the  congregation. 

5  And  Moses  said  unto  the  congregation, 
"This  is  the  thing  which  the  Lord  com- 
manded to  be  done. 

6  And  Moses  brought  Aaron  and  his  sons, 
and  washed  them  with  water. 

7  And  he  put  upon  him  the  coat,  and 
girded  him  with  the  girdle,  and  clothed  him 
with  the  robe,  and  put  the  ephod  upon  him, 
and  he  girded  him  with  the  curious  girdle 
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of  the  epiiod*  and  bound  it  unto  him  there- 
with. 

8  And  he  put  the  breastplate  npon  him : 
also  he  ^t  in  the  breastplate  the  u  rim  and 
the  Thommini' 

9  And  he  put  the  mitre  upon  his  head; 
also  npon  the  mitre,  even  upon  his  forefront, 
did  he  put  the  golden  plat<^  the  holy  crown ; 
as  the  Lord  'commanded  Moses. 

10  And  Moses  took  the  mointing  oil  and 
anointed  the  tabernacle  and  all  that  y>as 
therein,  and  sanctified  them. 

11  And  he  sprinkled  thereof  upon  the 
altar  seven  times,  and  anointed  the  altar  and 
all  his  vessels,  both  the  laver  and  his  foot,  to 
sanctify  them« 

12  And  he  ^poured  of  the  anointing  oil 
upon  Aaron's  head«  and  anointed  him,  to 
sanctify  him. 

13  And  Moses  brought  Aaron's  sons,  and 
put  coats  upon  them,  and  girded  them  with 
girdles,  and  ^put  bonnets  upon  them ;  as  the 
Lord  commanded  Moses. 

14  *And  he  brought  the  bullock  for  the 
sin  offering :  and  Aw>n  and  his  sons  laid 
their  han£  upon  the  head  of  the  bullock 
for  the  sin  offering. 

15  And  he  slew  it ;  and  Moses  took  the 
blood,  and  put  it  upon  the  horns  of  the  altar 
round  about  with  his  finger,  and  purified  the 
altar,  and  poured  the  blood  at  the  bottom 
of  the  altar,  and  sanctified  it,  to  make  re- 
conciliation upon  it 

16  And  he  took  all  the  fat  that  vxu  upon 
the  inwards,  and  the  caul  above  the  liver, 
and  the  two  kidneys,  and  their  fat,  and 
Moses  burned  it  upon  the  altar. 

17  But  the  bullock,  and  his  hide,  his 
flesh,  and  his  dung,  he  burnt  with  fire  with- 
out the  camp;  as  the  Lord  'commanded 
Moses. 

18  ^  And  he  brought  the  ram  for  the 
burnt  offering :  and  Aaron  and  his  sons  laid 
their  hands  upon  the  head  of  the  ram. 

19  And  he  killed  it ;  and  Moses  sprin- 
kled the  blood  upon  the  altar  round  about 

20  And  he  cut  the  ram  into  pieces ;  and 
Moses  burnt  the  head,  and  the  pieces,  and 
the  fat 

21  And  he  washed  the  inwards  and  the 
legs  in  water;  and  Moses  burnt  the  whole 
ram  upon  the  altar :  it  was  a  burnt  sacrifice 
for  a  sweet  savour,  and  an  offering  made  by 
fire  unto  the  Lord  ;.  as  the  Lord  commanded 
Moses. 


22  IT  And  'Hie  brought  the  other  ram, 
the  ram  of  consecration :  and  Aaron  and  his 
sons  laid  their  hands  upon  the  head  of  the 
ram. 

23  And  he  slaw  it ;  and  Moses  took  of 
the  blood  of  it,  and  put  it  upon  the  tip  of 
Aaron*s  right  ear,  and  upon  the  thumb 
of  his  right  hand,  and  upon  the  great  toe  of 
his  right  foot 

24  And  he  brought  Aaron's  sons,  and 
Moses  put  of  the  blood  upon  the  tip  of  their 
right  ear,  and  upon  the  thumbs  of  their 
right  hands,  and  upon  the  great  toes  of 
their  right  feet:  and  Moses  sprinkled  the 
blood  upon  the  altar  round  about 

25  Aid  he  took  the  fat,  and  the  rump, 
and  all  the  fat  that  %oas  upon  the  inwards, 
and  the  caul  abooe  the  liver,  and  the  two 
kidneys,  and  their  fat,  and  the  right  shoul- 
der: 

26  And  out  of  the  basket  of  unleavened 
bread,  that  wa$  before  the  Lord,  he  took 
one  unleavened  cake,  and  a  cake  of  oiled 
bread,  and  one  wafer,  and  put  than  on  the 
fat,  and  upon  the  rieht  shoulder : 

27  Ana  he  put  all  "upon  Aaron's  hands, 
and  upon  his  sons'  hanos,  and  waved  them 
for  a  wave  offering  before  the  Lord. 

28  And  Moses  took  them  from  off  their 
hands,  and  burnt  them  on  the  altar  upon  the 
burnt  offering :  they  were  consecrations  for  a 
sweet  savour :  it  t>  an  offering  made  by  fire 
unto  the  Lord. 

29  And  Moses  took  the  breast,  and  waved 
it /5>r  a  wave  offering  before  the  Lord  :  for 
oi  the  ram  of  consecration  it  was  Moses' 
**part ;  as  the  X^rd  commanded  Moses. 

30  And  Moses  took  of  the  anointing  oil, 
and  of  the  blood  which  wa^  upon  the  altar, 
and  sprinkled  it  upon  Aaron,  and  upon  his 
garments,  and  upon  his  sons,  and  upon  his 
sons'  garments  with  him;  and  sanctified 
Aaron,  and  his  garments,  and  his  sons,  and 
his  sons'  garments  with  him. 

31  %  And  Moses  said  unto  Aaron  and  to 
his  sons.  Boil  the  flesh  at  the  door  of  the 
tabernacle  of  the  congregation :  and  there 
"eat  it  with  the  bread  that  i*  in  the  basket 
of  consecrations,  as  I  commanded,  saying, 
Aaron  and  his  sons  shall  eat  it 

32  And  that  which  remaineth  of  the 
flesh  and  of  the  bread  shall  ye  bum  with 
fire. 

33  And  ye  shall  not  go  out  of  the  door  of 
the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation  in  seven 
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days,  unta  the  days  of  your  consecration  be 
at  an  end :  for  *^seven  aays  shall  he  conse- 
crate you. 

34  As  he  hath  done  this  day,  so  the  Lord 
hath  commanded  to  do,  to  miJce  an  atone- 


ment for  you. 

35  Therefore  shall  ye  abide  at  the  door 


of  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation  day 
and  niffht  seven  days,  and  keep  the  charge 
of  the  Lord,  that  ye  die  not :  for  so  I  am 
commanded. 

36  So  Aaron  and  his  sons  did  all  things 
which  the  Lord  commanded  by  Ae  hand  of 
Moses. 


MEzod.89.36. 

Verte  6,  '*  fFatk^d  them  with  waier.^ — Hera  the  eeromoniet  of  coniecntion  commence  wiih  ablutions,  &nd  we  luiTe  i 
that  the  piiesti  were  required  to  bathe  their  hands  and  feet  whenever  the^  entered  the  tabernacle.  This  doubtless 
was,  not  merely  to  ensure  physical  cleanness,  but  also  to  symbolise  that  spiritual  purity  with  which  man  should  appear 
before  God.  The  present  washing  is,  however,  distinguished  from  the  daily  ablution,  inasmuch  as  the  whole  person 
seems  now  to  have  been  washed,  but  only  the  hands  and  feet  on  common  occasions.  The  idea  of  the  fitness  of  such  a 
practice  is  so  obvious,  that  it  has  been  more  or  less  in  use  in  most  religious  systems.  We  find,  at  the  heathen 
temples,  lavers  of  a  similar  use  to  this  at  the  tabernacle.  The  Egyptian  priests  washed  themselves  with  cold  water  twice 
every  day,  and  twice  at  night ;  the  Greeks  had  their  sprinklings,  the  Romans  their  lustrations  and  lavations ;  the 
ancient  Christians  practised  ablution  before  receiving  the  sacrament,  and  also  bathed  their  eyes  on  entering  a  church. 
The  Roman  Catholic  church  retains  something  of  the  practice  of  ablution  before,  and  sometimes  after  mass ;  and 
Calmet  says  that  the  hol)r-water  vessels  at  the  entrance  of  their  churches  are  in  imitation  of  the  la\  er  of  the  taber- 
nacle. The  oriental  Christians  have  also  their  solemn  washings  on  particular  occasions,  such  as  Good  Friday.  The 
practice  of  ablution  was  adopted  by  Mahommed  in  a  very  full  sense ;  for  his  followers  are  not  only  obliged  to  perform 
their  ablutions  before  they  enter  a  mosque,  but  before  they  commence  the  prayers,  wherever  offered,  which  they  are 
required  to  repeat  five  times  each  da;^.  This  is  certainly  the  most  burdensome  system  of  ablution  which  ever  existed 
in  ancient  or  modem  times.  The  Hindoos  also  rejoice  u  the  purifying  virtues  of  their  idolized  Ganges,  and  wash  also 
in  other  waters,  because  they  believe  that  such  will  be  equally  effectufd,  if,  whilst  they  bathe,  thqr  say,  '*  O  Ganges, 
purify  me  V*  In  fact,  nothing  is  or  has  been  more  common  than  ablutions  in  the  worship  which  difi^rent  nations  reader 
to  their  gods ;  and  there  are  few  acts  connected  with  their  service  which  are  not  begun  or  ended  with  some  rite  sym- 
bolical of  purification.  In  the  religion  of  classical  antiquity,  the  priest  was  obliged  to  prepare  himself  by  ablution  for 
oflbring  sacrifice ;  for  which  purpose  there  was  usually  water  at  the  entrance  of  uie  temple.  In  very  ancient  times  the 
priests  seem  to  have  previously  bathed  themselves  in  some  river  or  stream.  But  such  ablutions  were  only  necessary  in 
sacrifices  to  the  celestial  gods,  sprinkling  being  sufficient  for  the  terrestrial  and  infernal  deities.  (See  Bauier*s  '  Mytho- 
logy of  the  Ancients,'  i.  271.) 

We  may  here  observe,  that,  from  the  obligation  of  the  priests  to  wash  their  feet  before  entering  the  tabernacle,  and  foi 
other  reasons,  it  has  been  inferred  that  they  officiated  with  bare  feet.  It  is  also  observed,  that  in  the  enumeration  of  the 
articles  of  the  priestly  dress,  sandals  are  not  mentioned,  neither  does  Josephus  in  his  account  speak  of  them.  It  is  true 
that  Plutarch  represents  the  Hebrew  priest  as  officiating  with  buskins ;  but  his  authority  is  of  the  least  possible  weight 
on  such  a  subject.  We  believe  ourselves  that  the  priests  did  officiate  barefoot,  although  our  conviction  does  not  proceed 
from  the  reasons  thus  stated ;  but  rather  from  the  knowledge  that  it  was  in  very  ancient  times,  as  at  present,  a  common 
mark  of  respect  in  the  East  to  uncover  the  feet.  (See  note  to  Exod.  iii.  5.)  Even  classical  heathenism  affords  instances 
of  this  usage.  **  Adore  and  sacrifice  with  naked  feet,**  was  a  maxim  of  Pjrthagoras,  which  he  probably  brought,  with 
the  rest  of  his  philosophy,  from  the  East.  The  temple  of  Diana  at  Crete  might  not  be  entered  with  covered  feet ;  the 
Koman  ladies  were  obuged  to  be  barefoot  in  the  temple  of  Vesta;  and  the  suppliants  went  barefoot  to  the  temple  of 
Jupiter  when  they  prayed  for  rain.  The  Mohammedans,  and  the  Asiatic  and  Abyssinian  Christians,  invariably  take 
off  their  shoes  before  they  enter  a  place  of  worship,  as  do  the  Brahmins  of  India  when  they  enter  their  temples.  As  to 
the  Jews  themselves,  it  is  impossible  to  say,  unless  by  inference,  what  they  did  in  the  tabernacle ;  but  it  seems  fair  to 
conclude  that  they  did  the  same  as  afterwards  in  the  Temple,  and  that  Uiey  there  officiated  barefoot  we  have  the  con- 
current testimony  of  various  writers.  Maimonides  says  that  none  were  allowed  to  enter  the  Temple  with  shoes,  or 
with  unclean  feet,  or  with  a  staff,  or  in  the  dress  in  winch  they  worked  at  their  respective  callings.  The  Talmud 
is  positive  on  the  same  subject,  saying  that  no  priest  or  layman  might  enter  with  shoes ;  but  as  this  regulation,  in 
conjunction  with  their  way  of  life  and  the  thinness  of  theb  official  dress,  was  injurious  to  their  health,  there  was  a 
small  apartment  or  closet,  called  the  '<  stove"  or  ''fire-room,**  which  had  a  heated  floor  on  which  the  priests  might  occa- 
sionally warm  their  feet.  (See  Saurin*s  '  Dissertations,*  zliv.  and  Uv. ;  Calmet's  '  Gommentaira  litt^ral^*  on  Eirod.  iii  5, 
and  xzz.  18,  &c.) 

12.  <*  Fmred  of  ike.  tmcintmg  oti  ttpon  Aarotft  head,** — From  comparing  thb  verse  with  verse  30,  it  is  thought  that 
Aaron  alone  was  anointed  on  the  head,  his  sons  beinjg  merely  sprinlded ;  or,  as  we  should  understand,  that  Aiuron  was 
sprinkled  in  common  with  his  sons,  but  that  the  anomting  or  pourinff  out  of  oil  upon  his  head' was  an  addition  peculiar 
to  him.  The  custom  of  setting  persons  apart  for  particularly  dignmed  or  holy  offices,  by  anointing,  seems  to  have 
originated  in  the  East,  and  in  most  cases  appears  to  have  symbolised  the  effVision  of  the  gifts  and  graces  which  they 
were  presumed  to  receive  from  heaven  to  qualify  them  for  distinguished  officcss.  ^  Hence  this  sacred  anointing  seems  to 
have  been  considered  as  investing  with  a  peculiar  sanctity  the  person  on  whom  it  had  been  conferred.  We  see  this  in 
the  reverence  with  which  ''the  £>rd*s  anomted**  is  on  all  occasions  mentioned  in  Scripture.  The  persons  set  apart  to 
their  offices  by  anointing,  among  the  Hebrews,  were  the  priests,  kings,  prophets ;  but  there  is  some  doubt  about  the 
latter,  to  which  we  shall  have  occasion  to  advert,  as  well  as  to  the  unction  of  the  kings.  The  precious  oil  seems^  to 
have  been  more  profusely  expended  on  Aaron  than  in  any  other  application.  We  learn  from  Ps.  cxxxiii.  2,  that  being 
noured  on  his  head,  it  ran  down  on  his  beard  and  to  the  collar  of  his  coat  (the  robe  of  the  ephod) — not  to  the  skirts  of 
his  garments,  /«  there  translated.  The  Jewish  writers  have  many  fancies  about  the  mode  in  which  the  oil  was  applied, 
into  which  we  need  not  enter.  If  the  high-priest  was,  as  soma  state,  fiilly  robed  before  anointed,  the  mitre  might 
have  been  taken  off  for  that  ceremony :  but  others  think  that  the  tiara  was  not  put  on  till  after  the  anointing. 

23.  "  Moaet  took  ^tke  blood  of  it,  and  jmi  it  upon  tke  tip  ofAaronit  right  ear,  and  upon  the  thumb  of  hie  right  hand,  and 
upon  the  great  toe  of  ki$  right  foot. ^'^Baimt,  in  his  work  on  the '  Mytholoey  of  the  Ancients,*  gives,  after  Piudentius,  a 
remarkable  instance  of  the  personal  application  of  the  yictini'i  blood  ia  fuM  ceremonies  of  consecration.    He  calls  it 
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<'  a  sort  of  baptism  of  blood,**  which  was  ihonght  to  convey  a  spiritual  regeneration.  It  occort  in  the  Tanroboliam,  a 
sacrifice  which  was  ofiered  to  Cybele  at  the  consecratiou  of  her  high-priest,  but  not  wholly  confined  to  that  oceasioniy 
and  which  had  rites  and  ceremonies  different  from  all  other  sacrifices.  In  order  to  consecrate  the  hi^h-priest,  a  great 
hole  was  made,  into  which  he  entered  dressed  in  an  unusual  mannex*  wearing  a  crown  of  ^Id,  and  with  a  toffa  of  silk 
tucked  up  after  the  Sabine  fashion.  Above  the  hole  was  a  sort  of  floor,  the  boards  of  which^  not  being  closely  joined^ 
left  certain  chinks,  besides  which  several  holes  were  bored  in  the  boards  themselves.  Then  they  led  up  to  the  place  a 
bull  (sometimes  a  ram  or  g^at)  crowned  with  garlands,  bearing  on  his  shoulders  fillets  covered  with  flowers,  and  having 
his  forehead  gilt.  Its  throat  was  cut  over  the  hole,  so  that  the  blood  fell  upon  the  floor,  which,  being  perforate^ 
allowed  it  to  pass  through  in  a  shower  upon  the  priest,  who  received  it  eagerlv  upon  his  body  and  clothes,  ^t  content 
with  this,  he  held  back  his  head  to  receive  it  on  his  cheeks,  ears,  lips,  and  nostrils ;  he  even  opened  his  mouth  to 
moisten  his  tongue  with  it,  and  some  he  swallowed.  When  all  the  blood  was  drained,  the  victim  was  removed  and  the 
high-priest  came  out.  The  horrible  appearance  he  presented  may  well  be  conceived ;  but  he  was  received  with  con- 
gratulation, and  the  people,  not  daring  to  approach  his  person,  adored  him  at  a  distance,  regarding  him  now  as  a  man 
quite  Dure  and  sanctified. — ^They  who  thus  received  the  blood  of  the  Taurobole  wore  their  stained  clothes  as  long  as 
possible,  as  a  sensible  evidence  of  their  re^neration.  Might  it  not  be  to  prevent  such  a  practice  as  this  last,  that  in 
the  siu  ofibrin^,  if  any  of  the  victim's  blood  was  sprinkled  upon  a  garment,  that  garment  was  directed  to  be  caiefiill|r 
washed  in  the  noly  place  ?    (Ch,  vL  27.) 


CHAPTER  IX. 

1  The  Ani  offerings  of  Aarcm,  for  himself  and  the 
'people*  8  The  sin  offering,  12  and  the  burnt 
offering  for  himself  15  The  offerings  for  the 
people.  23  Moses  and  Aaron  6less  the  people, 
24  Fire  comethfrom  the  Lord,  upon  the  altar. 

And  it  came  to  pass  on  the  eighth  day,  that 
Moses  called  Aaron  and  his  sons,  and  the 
elders  of  Israel ; 

2  And  he  said  unto  Aaron,  *Take  thee  a 
young  calf  for  a  sin  offering,  and  a  ram  for 
a  burnt  offering,  without  blemish,  and  offer 
them  before  the  Lord. 

3  And  unto  the  children  of  Israel  thou 
shalt  speak,  saying.  Take  ye  a  kid  of  the 

floats  for  a  sin  offering ;  and  a  calf  and  a 
amb,  both  of  the  first  year,  without  blemish, 
for  a  burnt  offering  ;  / 

4  Also  a  bullock  and  a  ram  for  peace 
offerings,  to  sacrifice  before  the  Lord  ;  and 
a  meat  offering  mingled  with  oil :  for  to  day 
the  Lord  will  appear  unto  you. 

5  ^  And  they  brought  that  which  Moses 
commanded  before  the  tabernacle  of  the 
congregation :  and  all  the  congregation  drew 
near  and  stood  before  the  Lord. 

6  And  Moses  said.  This  is  the  thing 
which  the  Lord  commanded  that  ye  should 
do  ;  and  the  glory  of  the  Lord  shall  appear 
unto  you. 

7  And  Moses  said  unto  Aaron,  Go  unto 
the  altar,  and  offer  thy  sin  offering,  and  thy 
bxu*nt  offering,  and  make  an  atonement  for 
thyself,  and  for  the  people :  and  offer  the 
offering  of  the  people,  and  make  an  atone- 
ment ^r  them ;  as  the  Lord  commanded. 

8  ^  Aaron  therefore  went  unto  the  altar, 
and  slew  the  calf  of  the  sin  offering,  which 
was  for  himself. 

9  And  the  sons  of  Aaron  brought  the 
blood  unto  him :  and  he  dipped  his  finger 


in  the  blood,  and  put  it  upon  the  horns  of 
the  altar,  and  poured  out  the  blood  at  the 
bottom  of  the  altar : 

10  But  the  fat,  and  the  kidneys,  and  the 
caul  above  the  liver  of  the  sin  offering,  he 
burnt  upon  the  altar ;  as  the  Lord  com- 
manded Moses. 

1 1  And  the  flesh  and  the  hide  he  burnt 
with  fire  without  the  camp. 

12  And  he  slew  the  burnt  offering;  and 
Aaron's  sons  presented  unto  him  the  blood, 
which  he  sprinkled  round  about  upon  the 
altar. 

13  And  they  presented  the  burnt  offering 
unto  him,  vnm  the  pieces  thereof,  and  the 
head :  and  he  burnt  them  upon  the  altar. 

14  And  he  did  wash  the  inwards  and  the 
legs,  and  burnt  them,  upon  the  burnt  offer- 
ing on  the  altar. 

15  ^  And  he  brought  the  people*s  offer- 
ing, and  took  the  goat,  widen  toas  the  sin 
ottering  for  the  people,  and  slew  it,  and 
offered  it  for  sin,  as  the  first. 

16  And  he  brought  the  burnt  offering, 
and  offered  it  according  to  the  'manner. 

17  And  he  brought  the  meat  offering, 
and  Hook  an  handful  thereof,  and  burnt  it 
upon  the  altar,  *beside  the  burnt  sacrifice  of 
the  morning. 

18  He  slew  also  the  bullock  and  the  ram 
for  a  sacrifice  of  peace  offerings,  which  was 
for  the  people :  and  Aaron's  sons  presented 
unto  him  the  blood,  which  he  sprinkled  upon 
the  altar  round  about, 

19  And  the  fat  of  the  bullock  and  of  the 
ram,  the  rump,  and  that  which  covereth  the 
inwards,  and  the  kidneys,  and  the  caul  above 
the  liver : 

20  And  they  put  the  fat  upon  the  breasts, 
and  he  burnt  the  fat  upon  the  altar  ; 

21  And  the  breasts  and  the  right  shoulder 
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came  out,  and  blessed  the  people :  and  the 


glory  of  the  Lord   appeared  unto  all  the 
people. 

24  And  'there  came  a  fire  out  from  before 
the  LoRD;,  and  consumed  upon  the  altar  the 
burnt  offering  and  the  fat :  which  when  all 
the  people  saw,  they  shouted,  and  fell  on 
their  faces. 


Aaron  waved  for  a  wave  offering  before  the 
Lord  ;  as  Moses  commanded. 

22  And  Aaron  lifted  up  his  hand  toward 
the  people,  and  blessed  them,  and  came 
down  irom  offering  of  the  sin  offering,  and 
the  burnt  offering,  and  peace  offerings. 

23  And  Moses  and  Aaron  went  into 
the  tabernacle  of  the   congregation,   and 

•G«n.4.4.    lKinpl8.S8.    SChron.?.!.    9  Mac  8. 10. 11. 

Verse  24.  «» Thert  came  a /re  oui/rom  be/ore  the  LORD,  and  eonnaned  upon  the  attar  the  burnt  offering, "^ — Connect  thia 
with  chap.  vi.  13,  **1!YA  fire  shall  ever  be  burning  upon  the  altar ;  it  shall  never  go  out.** — From  this  it  would  appear 
that  the  fire  upon  the  brasen  altar  was  in  the  first  instance  miraculously  kindled,  and  that  the  fire  thus  originating 
was  to  be  continually  kept  up.  The  consumption  of  the  sacrifice  by  miraculous  fire  is  not  peculiar  to  the  present 
instance :  it  frequently  occurs  in  the  sacred  narrative  as  a  token  of  the  divine  favour  and  acceptance  (see  the  foot-notes 
to  this  veise) ;  but  it  u  only  in  connection  with  this  fire  that  there  is  any  direction  about  such  fires  beins  continually 
kept  up.  Some  tradition  of  these  facts,  or  at  least  of  the  patriarchal  instances,  seems  to  have  existed  among  the 
ancient  heathen,  among  whom  we  find  that  the  consumption  of  the  sacrifice  by  supernatural  fire  was  regarded  as  a  cir- 
cumstance denotine  acceptance  and  favour.  There  is,  of  course,  no  instance  of  the  kind  that  will  bear  examination ;  but 
the  poetical  and  other  allusions  to  it  evince  the  existence  of  the  feeling,  and  of  the  traditions  on  which  it  was  based. 

Nothing  is  more  likely  than  that  Zoroaster,  the  ancient  reformer  of  the  Persian  religion,  had  the  instance  before  ua 
in  view,  in  some  of  his  pretences  and  regulations.  It  is  well  known  that  the  ancient  Persians  were  worshippers  of  fire  ; 
as  are,  to  this  day,  their  descendants  in  India.  This  they  were  before  the  time  of  Zoroaster,  but  not,  apparently,  on 
the  same  gprounds  on  which  his  doctrine  placed  that  worship.  We  need  not  here  inquire  into  the  principles  of  this 
worship,  as  we  only  mention  it  in  order  to  state  that,  to  connect  the  greater  sanctity  with  the  fire  which  should  bum 
and  be  reverenced  on  the  altars,  he  professed  to  furnish  them  with  fire  from  heaven.  But  this  was  not  by  an  open  and 
sensible  miracle  like  that  before  us ;  only,  like  Mohammed,  he  pretended  to  have  been  in  heaven,  where  God  spoke  im 
him  from  the  midst  of  a  g^reat  and  bright  fire,  part  of  which  he  brought  away  with  him,  and  placed  it  on  the  altar  of 
the  first  fire-temple  which  he  erected  (at  Xix,  in  Media),  whence  it  was  propagated  to  other  altars.  Even  the 
Hindoos,  althougn  they  are  not  worshippers  of  fire,  are  particularly  careful  about  the  origin  of  that  which  they  use  for 
sacred  purposes.  That  which  is  used  m  the  g^reat  sacrifice  of  Y&gam  must  be  taken  from  the  fire  of  some  previous 
oflfering  of  the  same  kind,  or  procured  afresh  by  nibbing  together  two  pieces  of  wood :  any  other  would  amount  to 
what  is  called  '*  strange  fire"  in  the  ensuing  chapter.  Tms  sacrifice  seems  to  be  a  very  expensive  free-will  ofibring— 
believed  to  be  efiecttml  in  procuring  the  offerers  the  fruition  of  their  desires.  They  reserve  a  portion  of  the  fire,  and 
carefully  keep  it  up  all  their  lives,  with  a  view  to  its  being  employed  to  light  their  funeral  pile  (Roberts*s  *  Illustra- 
tions,' p.  84).  In  the  same  way,  the  Soffnicaty  when  they  enter  on  their  sacerdotal  office,  kindle,  with  two  pieces  of 
hard  wood,  a  fire  which  they  keep  lighted  through  their  lives,  for  their  nuptial  ceremony,  the  performance  of  solemn 
sacrifices,  the  obsequies  of  their  ancestors,  and  their  own  funeral  pile  ('  Asiatic  Researches,'  vol.  ii.  p.  60), 

With  respect  to  the  command,  that  the  sacred  fire  on  the  altar  of  bumt-offerines  should  never  go  out,  Galmet  seems 
doubtful  whether  this  injunction  was  put  in  execution  in  the  wilderness  during  the  marches  of  the  Israelites  from  one 
place  to  another.  If  they  did  not  preserve  the  fire  during  their  pilg^mage,  they  could  not  afterwards,  because  we 
read  of  no  new  supply  or  miraculous  fire  till  the  dedication  of  Solomon's  Temple,  when  the  fire  descended  upon  the 
now  altar  of  burnt  ofirerings.  Whether  the  fire,  if  it  then  existed,  on  the  tabernacle  altar  was  then  transferred  to  the 
new  altar,  or  else  extinguished,  we  cannot  learn ;  but  it  is  on  all  hands  allowed  that  the  miraculous  fire  was  kept  up 
on  the  Temple  altar  tiU  the  time  of  Manasseh,  as  some  say ;  but  as  others,  with  more  probability,  state,  till  the  de- 
struction of  the  Temple  by  the  Chaldeans.  It  was  not  restored  by  miracle  to  the  second  Temple,  where  they  had  only 
common  fire ;  and  this  is  numbered  amon^  the  circumstances  in  which  this  Temple  was  inferior  to  that  of  Solomon. 

The  Jews  believe  that  the  fire  was  maintained  on  the  altar  during  the  forty  years*  wandering^ ;  and  the  Jewish 
tradition,  as  stated  by  Maimonides,  is,  that  there  were  three  fires  on  the  altar — one  for  burnt  offerings,  another  to 
supply  fire  for  the  incense  offerings,  and  a  third  kept  always  burning,  in  compliance  with  the  law.  It  would  therefore 
seem  that,  in  this  view,  two  of  the  fires  were  allowed  to  go  out  when  not  wanted,  and  wore  rekindled,  when  required, 
from  the  perpetual  fire.  As  the  altar  in  its  removals  was  to  be  covered  with  a  purple  cloth  and  the  ashes  taken  out 
(Num.  iv.  13),  the  sacred  fire  must  then  have  been  conveyed  in  a  separate  receptacle.  With  regard  to  the  fire  on  the 
Temple-altar,  the  Rabbins  tell  us  that  g^reat  care  was  taken  that  no  wood  but  that  which  was  reputed  clean  should  be 
employed  for  fuel ;  and  it  was  all  carefully  barked  and  examined  before  it  was  laid  on.  The  fire  also  was  never  to  be 
blown  upon  either  with  bellows  or  with  the  breath  of  man.  These  regulations  are  so  similar  to  those  of  Zoroaster  as  to 
strengthen  the  opinion  of  his  being  thoroughly  conversant  with  the  usages  of  the  Hebrews.  He  strictly  enjoined  that 
the  fire  which  he  pretended  to  have  brought  from  heaven  should  be  careuilly  kept  up,  and  that  barked  wood  only  should 
be  used  for  fuel,  and  Uiat  it  should  be  revived  only  bj  the  blasts  of  the  open  air,  or  by  oil  bein^  poured  upon  it.  It  was 
death  to  cast  upon  it  any  unclean  thing,  or  to  blow  it  with  bellows  or  with  the  breath,  by  which  it  would  be  polluted ; 
and,  for  this  reason,  the  priests  themselves,  although  they  watched  the  fire  day  and  night,  never  approached  it  but  with 
a  cloth  over  their  mouths,  that  they  mi^ht  not  breathe  thereon ;  and  this  they  did  not  only  when  they  approached  to 
place  on  mora  fuel,  or  do  any  other  service  about  the  fire,  but  also  when  they  pronounced  their  forms  of  prayer  before 
It,  and  which  therdbre  they  rather  mumbled  than  spoke.  The  history,  true  or  false,  of  the  preservation  of  this  fire  after 
the  Mohammedan  conquest,  under  circumstances  of  concealment  and  difficulty,  is  very  interesting.  The  modem  Parsees 
of  India  believe  that  it  was  ultimately  conveyed  to  that  country,  and  consequently  that  they  still  possess  the  sacred 
fire  which  Zoroaster  brought  from  heaven. 

The  possession  of  a  sa<»ed  fire,  kept  continually  burning,  was  not  peculiar  to  the  Jews  or  the  Persians.  To  some- 
thing similar  among  the  Hindoos  we  have  already  in  this  note  adverted,  and  we  may  mention  a  few  other  instances. 
The  Greeks  had  a  perpetual  fire  at  Delphos  and  many  oihet  places.  "  In  every  corporation  town  the  ancient  Greeks 
had  a  prytaneum,  or  council-haU,  where  the  people  at  times  assembled  to  consult  about  the  common  interest ;  and  here 
was  alM>  a  place  of  worship  and  a  perpetual  fire  kept  therein,  upon  an  altar  for  public  sacrifice."  (Sir  I.  Newton's 
'  Chronology.')    The  Honums  had  but  one  perpetual  fire— that  in  the  temple  of  the  goddess  Vesta,  whose  worship 
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unonff  them  contaited  chiefly  in  the  preserwttion  of  the  tin  which  was  coneectated  to  her. 
aUowed  to  go  out  on  the  lart  day  of  the  year,  and  waa  kindled  again  on  the  first  of  the  ne 
.»„  »«ko..  ^mo  At^rinir  fiiA  vAAr  wM  miTArded  with  m^at  alarm,  as  portendmir  public  calai 
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It  is  true  that  this  fire  was 
)  new  year  ;^but  its  going  out  at 

any  other  1 
de;  and 

punished.     , 

fire  continually  burning  on  their  altars,  and  which  they  seem  to  have  rec 

the  Persians.    The  facto  we  have  here  brought  together  on  the  subject  wiU  .       xu  x  xv  v-      e  n 

of  many  passages  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  We  have  here  adduced  them,  not  from  supposing  that  thewar^  of  fire 
proceeded  from  a  misapprehension  of  the  facte  recorded  in  the  Bible,  but  from  conceiving  it  probable  that  the  idea  of 
a  sacred  fire,  natural  or  supernatural,  and  of  ito  perpetual  conservation,  did  anse—the  former,  from  tiie  vamus  early 
instances  which  the  Scripture  mentions,  and  the  latter,  from  the  practice  of  the  Hebrews  with  regard  to  the  sacred 
fires  on  the  altars  of  burnt  o£fering  in  the  tabemade  and  Temple. 


with  scarcely  less  veneration  than 
be  found  to  contribute  to  the  illustration 


CHAPTER  X. 

1  NadcA  and  Abihu,  for  offnin^qf  strange  flrey  are 
burnt  by  fire,  6  Aaron  and  hts  sons  are  forbidden 
to  mourn  for  them,  8  The  priests  are  forbidden 
wine  when  they  are  to  go  into  the  tabernacle, 
12  The  law  qf  eating  the  holy  things.  1 6  Aaron's 
excuse  for  transgressing  thereqf, 

And  ^Nadab  and  Abihu,  tlie  sons  of  Aaron, 
took  either  of  them  his  censer,  and  put  fire 
therein,  and  put  incense  thereon,  and  ofiered 
strange  fire  before  the  Lord,  which  he  com- 
manded them  not. 

2  And  there  went  out  fire  from  the  Lord, 
and  devoured  them,  and  they  died  before 
the  Lord. 

3  Then  Moses  said  unto  Aaron,  This  is 
it  that  the  Lord  spake,  saying,  I  will  be 
sanctified  in  them  that  come  mgh  me,  and 
before  all  the  people  I  will  be  glorified. 
And  Aaron  held  his  peace. 

4  And  Moses  called  Mishael  and  Elza- 
phan,  the  sons  of  Uzziel  the  uncle  of  Aaron, 
and  said  imto  them.  Come  near,  carry  your 
brethren  from  before  the  sanctuary  out  of 
the  camp. 

5  So  they  went  near,  and  carried  them  in 
their  coats  out  of  the  camp ;  as  Moses  had 
said. 

6  And  Moses  said  unto  Aaron,  and  unto 
Eleazar  and  unto  Ithamar,  his  sons.  Uncover 
not  your  heads,  neither  rend  your  clothes ; 
lest  ye  die,  and  lest  wrath  come  upon  all  the 

Eeople:   but  let  your  brethren,  the  whole 
ouse  of'  Israel,  bewail  the  burning  which 
the  Lord  hath  kindled. 

7  And  ye  shall  not  go  out  from  the  door 
of  the  tabernacle  of  me  congregation,  lest 
ye  die :  for  the  anointing  oil  of  the  Lord  is 
upon  you.  And  they  md  according  to  the 
word  of  Moses. 

8  %  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Aaron, 
sayinff, 

9  Do  not  drink  wine  nor  strong  drink, 
thou,  nor  thy  sons  with  thee,  when  ye  go 
into  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation,  lest 


ye  die :  it  shall  be  a  statute  for  ever  through- 
out  your  generations : 

10  And  that  ye  may  Dut  difference  be- 
tween holy  and  unholy,  ana  between  unclean 
and  clean ; 

1 1  And  that  ye  may  teach  the  children 
of  Israel  all  the  statutes  which  the  Lord 
hath  spoken  unto  them  by  the  hand  of 
Moses^ 

12  ^  And  Moses  spake  unto  Aaron,  and 
unto  Eleazar  and  unto  Ithamar,  his  sons 
that  were  left.  Take  the  meat  offering  that 
remaineth  of  the  offerings  of  the  Lord  made 
bv  fire,  and  eat  it  without  leaven  beside  the 
altar :  for  it  is  most  holy : 

13  And  ye  shall  eat  it  in  the  holy  place, 
because  it  t ^  thy  due,  and  thy  sons'  due,  of 
the  sacrifices  of  the  Lord  made  by  fire :  for 
so  I  am  commanded. 

14  And  Hhe  wave  breast  and  heave  shoul- 
der shall  ye  eat  in  a  clean  place ;  thou,  and 
thy  sons,  and  thy  daughters  with  thee :  for 
they  be  thy  due,  and  thy  sons'  duo,  which 
are  given  out  of  the  sacrinces  of  peace  offer- 
ings of  the  children  of  Israel. 

15  The  heave  shoulder  and  the  wave 
breast  shall  they  bring  with  the  offerings 
made  by  fire  of  tne  fat,  to  wave  it  for  a  wave 
offering  before  the  Lord  ;  and  it  shall  be 
thine,  and  thy  sons'  with  thee,  by  a  statute 
for  ever ;  as  tne  Lord  hath  commanded. 

16  %  And  Moses  diligently  sought  the 

foat  of  the  sin  offering,  and,  oehol^  it  was 
umt :  and  he  was  angry  with  Eleazar  and 
Ithamar,  the  sons  of  Aaron  which  were  left 
cdive,  saying, 

17  Wherefore  have  ye  not  eaten  the  sin 
offering  in  the  holy  ]^lace,  seeing  it  is  most 
holy,  and  God  hath  given  it  you  to  bear  the 
iniquity  of  the  congregation,  to  make  atone* 
ment  for  them  before  the  Lord  ? 

18  Behold,  the  blood  of  it  was  not  brought 
in  within  the  holy  place :  ye  should  indeed 
have  eaten  it  in  tne  holy  place,  'as  I  com- 
manded. 
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19  And  Aaron  said  unto  Moses,  Behold, 
this  day  have  they  offered  their  sin  offering 
and  their  burnt  offering  before  the  Lord  ; 


and  such  things  have  beSeJlen  me :  and  if  I 


had  eaten  the  sin  offering  to  dav,  should  it 
have  been  accepted  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord  ? 
20  And  when  Moses  heard  thai,  he  was 
content. 


Vene  1 .  ^  Hikiah  amd  Ahiku . . .  tfftrtd  ttrtrnge  fre  htfoM  ike  LORD/*^Jtom  the  interdiction  of  wine  and  strong  drink 
which  immediately  succeeds  this  awful  event,  it  has  been  inferred  that  too  free  indulgence  in  wine  led  them  to  the 
act  of  disobedience  and  rashness  for  which  they  were  nunished  with  death.  This,  however,  is  no  more  than  a  conjec- 
ture. As  to  the  crime  itself,  some  think  that  it  consisted  in  an  unauthorised  attempt  to  enter  the  most  holy  place,  which 
the  high-priest  alone  was  allowed  to  enter,  and  that  only  once  in  the  year.  This  would  also  involve  an  attempted  en- 
croachment on  the  peculiar  prerogatives  of  the  high-priest.  We  confess,  however,  that  their  offence  does  not  seem  to 
us  so  difficult  to  discover  as  these  conjectures  suppose.  The  text  says  that  **  they  o£fbred  strange  fire  before  the  Lord, 
which  he  commanded  them  not."  This  seems  clear  enough,  when  we  recollect  the  statements  in  the  preceding  chapter 
concerning  the  fire  miraculously  kindled  on  the  altar,  which  was  to  be  continually  kept  up  on  the  altar  of  burnt 
offering,  and  from  which  the  fire  was  to  be  ttfken  to  bum  the  incense  offered  morning  and  evenms  on  the  golden  altar. 
By  '*  strange  fire,"  therefore,  we  are  to  understand,  probably,  common  fire,  not  from  the  brasen  altar,  and  therefore  not 
that  which  had  in  its  origin  been  miraculously  kindled  and  appropriated  to  the  service  of  the  altars.  That  they  had 
no  right  to  offer  incense  at  all,  as  some  Rabbins  and  modem  cntics  suppose,  there  seems  reason  to  doubt  j  indeed,  that 
the  censers  are  said  to  be  **thtir  censers,"  seems  to  imply  that  it  was  part  of  their  duty  to  offer  incense.  In  this  case, 
their  ciime  was  that  they  performed  their  duty  in  an  irregular  and  negligent  manner.  (See  Saurin's  '  Dissertations,' 
No.  Ivi.)  We  incline  to  prefer  this  interpretation ;  but  Scheltinea  and  others  advocate  the  opinion  that  the  fire  itself 
was  properly  taken  from  the  altar  of  burnt  offbring,  but  that  the  incense  was  applied  to  the  fire  in  another  manner 
than  God  had  ordained.  They  ground  this  opinion  chiefly  on  the  fact  thai  Moses  calls  it  simply  ^*  fire"  as  put  into  the 
censers,  and  does  not  call  it  **  strange  fire"  till  after  the  incense  has  been  introduced.  It  has  abo  been  asked  where 
these  unhappy  men  got  the  fire,  if  it  was  not  from  the  altar  ?  The  Targum  of  Jonathan  answers,  with  gpreat  probabi- 
lity, that  they  obtained  it  from  the  fires  at  which  the  priests*  portion  of  the  sacrifices  was  dressed  for  food  in  the  court 
of  Uie  tabernacle.  Strange  or  common  fire  was,  in  much  the  same  way,  rigidly  interdicted  by  the  religion  of  Zoroaster, 
which  declared  it  a  crime  punishable  with  death  to  kindlb  fire  on  the  altar  of  any  newly  erected  temple,  or  to  rekindle 
it  on  any  altar  when  it  had  been  by  accident  extinguished,  except  with  fire  obtamed  either  from  some  other  temple,  or 
from  the  sun. 

2.  "  Fire  from  ike  LORD, .  .devoured  /Ami." — '*  Slew  them"  would  have  been  more  accurate,  as  it  seems,  from  verse  5, 
that  their  bodies  were  not  reduced  to  ashes,  nor  even  their  vestments  consumed.  Whence  the  fire  proceeded  does  not 
appear.^  Some  think  it  came  from  their  own  censeis ;  but  the  expressioii,  ''from  the  Lord,"  would  seem  either  to  imply 
that  it  issued  immediately  from  the  air,  or  from  the  most  holy  place,  where  the  Lord's  presence  dwelt  between  the  che- 
rubim. The  elfect,as  described,  resembles  that  of  Ughtning,  which  destroys  without  injuring  the  clothes  or  leavin:^  any 
marks  of  violence  on  the  bodies  of  the  slain.  It  is  said  Uiat  the  Jews,  from  this  precedent,  derived  their  practice  of 
strangling  or  suffocating  those  that  were  condemned  to  be  burned,  without  reducing  them  to  ashes. 

^  3.  **  And  Aaron  held  hit  peaoe,^ — ^The  reader  will  not  fail  to  remark  the  emphasis  and  effect  of  this  beautiful  abrap- 
tion.  It  implies,  that  however  strongly  he  may  have  felt  this  awful  event  as  a  father,  he  indulged  uo  lamentation  or 
complaint,  but  submitted  in  silence  to  the  judgment  of  Gk)d  upon  those  very  sons  who  had  before  been  peculiarly 
honoured  with  the  Divine  favour ;  they  alone  of  all  his  sons  havmg  been  with  him  and  Moses  and  the  seventy  elders 
(Exod.  xxiv.  9)  on  the  mount,  and  had  seen  there  the  sjrmbols  of  the  Divine  presence,  and  heard,  under  the  most  awful 
circumstances,  the  delivery  of  those  ordinances  which  it  was  death  to  break,  and  for  breaking  which  they  had  died. 
This  made  their  presumption  or  neglect  the  more  criminal.  We  may  safely  claim  for  the  conduct  of  their  afflicted 
father  on  this  occasion  as  large  a  measure  of  praise  as  writers  have  liberally  given  to  instances  of  resignation  to  cala- 
mity, similar,  but  certainly  not  more  conspicuous.  Indeed,  from  the  instances  quoted,  it  would  seem  as  if  the  ancient 
heathen  expected  priests  and  others,  when  en^ged  in  sacrifices,  to  remain  unmoved  by  any  intelligence  concerning 
their  private  calamities.  They  relate  that  Mmos  heard  of  the  death  of  his  son  while  occupied  in  a  sacrifice ;  but 
although  he  took  off  his  crown,  and  commanded  the  music  to  cease,  he  continued  the  sacrifice  he  had  commenced, 
Xenophon,  the  famous  historian  and  general,  heard,  while  offering  a  sacrifice,  that  his  eldest  son  was  killed  in  the  battle 
of  Mantinea ;  upon  this  he  put  off  his  mitre  until  he  should  learn  how  his  son  had  died,  and  when  he  knew  that  he  had 
died  bravely  and  victorious,  he  put  it  on  again,  and  continued  the  sacrifi^.  Many  similar  illustrations  might  be 
adduced ;  but  we  have  the  rather  selected  these,  as  they  also  contribute  to  illustrate  a  direction  in  verse  6. 

6.  <'  Uncover  not  yottr  headt,** —  Some  explain  this  in  reference  to  the  hair,  which  the  Israelites  were  sometimes 
accustomed  to  shave  in  times  of  mourning.  But  we  concur  with  the  Septuagint,  and  the  great  majority  of  com- 
mentators, in  believing  that  the  mitre  or  tun)an  was  intended.  This  was  always  worn  by  the  priests  while  officiating. 
The  heathen  priests  and  sacrificers  also  had  their  heads  covered ;  and  as  we  gather  from  the  instances  in  the  preceding 
note,  that  it  was  among  Uiem  a  mark  of  affliction  for  such  a  person  to  take  off  the  covering  of  the  head,  we  may  infer 
that  this  was  forbidden  to  the  Hebrew  priests  as  a  well-known  and  common  act  of  priestly  mourning. 

**  Neither  rend  your  clothe$,^ — Calmet,  in  his  '  Commentaire,'  thinks  that  this  command  is  restricted  to  the  sacerdotal 
vestments  of  the  priests  ;  and  it  is  certs^ly  possible  that  the  interdiction  of  the  outward  indication  of  mourning  was 
limited  to  the  time  in  which  the  priests  were  engaged  in  their  official  duties  and  wore  their  ceremonial  habits.  At 
other  times  they  dressed  like  the  rest  of  their  countrymen ;  and  the  Talmud  says,  that  a  priest  was  only  accounted  a 
priest  while  he  wore  the  sacred  vestments,  and  that  beyond  the  precincts  of  the  temple  (or  tabernacle)  he  was  considered 
only  as  a  layman.  This,  of  course,  can  only  apply  to  the  secondary  priests,  and  it  seems  doubtful  how  far  it  applies 
even  to  them.  It  is,  however,  certain  that  the  pnests  wore  the  common  dress  on  ordinary  occasions ;  and  that  they  were 
not  forbidden  to  rend  it  is  rendered  probable  from  the  fact  that  the  high-priest  Caiaphas  rent  his  clothes  when  he 
heard  the  alleged  blasphemy  of  Jesus  Christ.  This,  however,  was  not  an  act  of  mourning,  which  it  seems  the  intention 
of  the  text  only  to  forbid.  We  do  not  suppose  that  the  priests  were  allowed  to  rend  the  sacred  vestments  on  any  occa- 
sion ;  but  whether  they  might  not  exhibit  an  act  of  mourning,  when  not  engaged  in  their  ofiicial  duties,  it  is  difficult 
to  determine.  Rendine  the  clothes  was  a  common  and  very  ancient  mode  of  expressing  grief,  indignation,  or  concern, 
and  as  such  is  frequently  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures.  The  earliest  instances  are  those  of  Beuben  on  finding  the  pit 
empty  in  which  he  had  expected  to  discover  Josepht  and  of  Jacob,  who  also  rent  his  clothes  when  he  heard  of  Joseph's 
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death.  It  it  said  that  the  upper  j^anneni  only  was  rent  for  a  hrother>  lisier,  ion,  daughter,  or  wife,  but  all  the  gar- 
menta  for  a  father  or  mother.  BCaimonidei  saya  that  the  renta  were  uet  stitched  up  asain  till  after  thirty  days,  and 
were  never  sewed  up  well.  There  is  no  law  which  enjoins  the  Jews  to  rend  their  clothes,  yet  in  general  they  so  far 
think  it  requisite  to  comply  with  this  old  custom  as  to  noake  a  slight  rent  (or  the  sake  of  form. 

9.  '<  Do  not  drinJk  wine  nor  ttrong  drink/* — Setting  aside  the  detailed  explanations  of  the  Rabbins.,  this  seems  to  meaa 
that  the  i)rie8ts  were  not  to  drink  wine,  or  any  other  inebriating  liquor,  on  the  days  of  their  ministration,  until  after 
their  service  in  the  tabernacle  for  the  current  day  had  terminated.  A  regulation  similar  to  this  was  in  force  among 
the  Egyptian  priests.  The  Carthag^ians  (and  probably  their  ancestors  the  Phoenicians)  had  a  similar  law  for  their 
magistrates,  who,  during  their  year  of  office,  and  the  iudges  and  ffovemors,  while  in  actual  employment,  were  not 
allowed  so  much  as  to  taste  wine.    ''  Strong  drink*  "  undoubtedly  inaiide  all  intoxicating  drinks  other  than  wine. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

1  WItai  beasU  may,  4  and  what  may  not  be  eaten, 
9  WhatJUhee,  13  What /owls.  29  The  creeping 
ihing9  which  are  unclean. 

And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses  and  to 
Aaron,  saying  unto  them, 

2  SpeaK  unto  the  children  of  Israel,  say- 
ing, *These  are  the  beasts  which  ye  shall  cat 
among  all  the  beasts  that  are  on  the  earth. 

3  Whatsoever  parteth  the  hoof,  and  is 
clovcnfooted,  and  chcweth  the  cud,  among 
the  beasts,  that  shall  ye  eat 

4  Nevertheless  these  shall  ye  not  eat  of 
them  that  chew  the  cud,  or  of  them  that 
divide  the  hoof;  as  the  camel,  because  he 
cheweth  the  cud,  but  divideth  not  the  hoof; 
he  is  unclean  unto  you. 

5  And  the  coney,  because  he  cheweth  the 
cud,  but  divideth  not  the  hoof;  he  is  un- 
clean unto  you. 

6  And  tne  hare,  because  he  cheweth  the 
cud,  but  divideth  not  the  hoof;  he  is  un- 
clean unto  you. 

7  And  Hiie  swine,  though  he  divide  the 
hoof,  and  be  clovcnfooted,  yet  he  cheweth 
not  the  cud ;  he  is  unclean  to  you. 

8  Of  their  flesh  shall  ye  not  eat,  and 
their  carcase  shall  ye  not  touch;  they  are 
unclean  to  you. 

9  ^  These  shall  ye  eat  of  all  that  are  in 
the  waters .  whatsoever  hath  fins  and  scales 
in  the  waters,  in  the  seas,  and  in  the  rivers, 
them  shall  ye  eat 

10  And  all  that  have  not  fins  and  scales 
in  the  seas,  and  in  the  rivers,  of  all  that 
move  in  the  watei*s,  and  of  any  living  thing 
which  is  in  the  waters,  they  shall  be  an  abo- 
mination unto  you : 

11  They  shall  be  even  an  abomination 
unto  you ;  ye  shall  not  eat  of  their  flesh,  but 
ye  shall  have  their  carcases  in  abomination. 

12  Whatsoever  hath  no  fins  nor  scales  in 
the  waters,  that  shall  be  an  abomination 
unto  you. 

13  ^  And  these  are  they  which  ye  shall 
have  in  abomination  among  the  fowLs ;  they 


shall  not  be  eaten,  they  are  an  abomination : 
the  ca^le,  and  the  ossifrage,  and  the  ospray, 

14  And  the  vulture,  and  the  kite  after 
his  kind ; 

15  Every  raven  after  his  kind ; 

H)  And  the  owl,  and  the  night  hawk,  and 
the  cuckow,  and  the  hawk  after  his  kind, 

17  And  the  little  owl,  and  the  cormorant, 
and  the  great  owl, 

18  And  the  swan,  and  the  pelican,  and 
the  gicr  eagle, 

19  And  the  stork,  the  heron  after  her 
kind,  and  the  lapwing,  and  the  bat. 

20  All  fowls  that  creep,  going  upon  all 
four,  shall  be  an  abomination  unto  you. 

21  Yet  these  may  ye  eat  of  every  flying 
creeping  thing  that  goeth  upon  all  four, 
whicn  have  legs  above  their  feet,  to  leap 
withal  upon  the  earth ; 

22  Even  these  of  them  ye  may  eat ;  the 
locust  after  his  kind,  and  the  bald  locust 
after  his  kind,  and  the  beetle  after  his  kind, 
and  the  grasshopper  after  his  kind. 

23  But  all  other  flying  creeping  things, 
which  have  four  feet,  shall  be  an  abomina- 
tion unto  you. 

24  Ana  for  these  ye  shall  be  unclean: 
whosoever  touchcth  the  carcase  of  them 
shall  be  unclean  until  the  even. 

25  And  whosoever  beareth  ought  of  the 
carcase  of  them  shall  wash  his  clothes,  and 
be  unclean  until  the  even. 

26  The  carcases  of  every  beast  which  di- 
videth the  hoof,  and  is  not  clovcnfooted,  nor 
cheweth  the  cud,  are  unclean  unto  you; 
every  one  that  toucheth  them  shall  be  un- 
clean. 

27  And  whatsoever  ffoeth  upon  his  paws, 
among  all  manner  of  beasts  that  go  on  all 
four,  those  are  unclean  unto  you:  whoso 
toucheth  their  carcase  shall  be  unclean  until 
the  even. 

28  And  he  that  beareth  the  carcase  of 
them  shall  wash  his  clothes,  and  be  unclean 
until  the  even :  they  are  unclean  unto  you. 

29  %  These  also  shall  be  unclean  unto 
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39  And  if  any  beast,  of  which  ye  may 
eat,  die ;  he  that  toucheth  the  carcase  there- 
of shall  be  unclean  until  the  even. 

40  And  he  that  eateth  of  the  carcase  of 
it  shall  wash  his  clothes,  and  be  unclean 
until  the  even :  he  also  that  beareth  the 
carcase  of  it  shall  wash  his  clothes,  and  be 
unclean  until  the  even. 

41  And  every  creeping  thing  that  creep- 
eth  upon  the  earth  shall  he  an  abomination ; 
it  shall  not  be  eaten. 

42  Whatsoever  goeth  upon  the  belly,  and 
whatsoever  goeth  upon  cUl  four,  or  what- 
soever *hath  more  feet  among  all  creeping 
thinffs  that  creep  upon  the  earth,  them  ye 
shall  not  eat;  for  they  are  an  abomination. 

43  Ye  shall  not  make  'yourselves  abo- 
minable with  any  creepinff  thing  that  creep- 
eth,  neither  shall  ye  make  yourselves  un- 
clean with  them,  tnat  ye  should  be  defiled 
thereby. 

44  For  I  am  the  Lord  your  God:  ye 
shall  therefore  sanctify  yourselves,  and  'ye 
shall  be  holy ;  for  I  am  holy :  neither  shall 
ye  defile  yourselves  with  any  manner  of 
creeping  thing  that  creepeth  upon  the  earth. 

45  lor  I  am  the  Lord  that  bringeth  you 
up  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  to  be  your 
God ;  ye  shall  therefore  be  holy,  for  I  am 
holy. 

46  This  is  the  law  of  the  beasts,  and  of 
the  fowl,  and  of  every  living  creature  that 
moveth  in  the  waters,  and  of  every  crcatiu'e 
that  creepeth  upon  the  earth  : 

47  To  make  a  difference  between  the  un- 
clean and  the  clean,  and  between  the  beast 
that  may  be  eaten  and  the  beast  that  may 
not  be  eaten. 

sClMip.6.S8.       ^Uf^yi.  a  gathtriMg  together  of  vmUru       ^  fleh.  doth  mmltipfy  feet.       •Heb.«o«/<.       7  Chap.  19.  S.  and  SO.  7-   1  Pet  1.15. 

Verse  2.  "  Thete  art  the  beasti  which  ye  thali  eai,** — Aa  this  very  remarkable  chapter  forms  the  basis  of  the  dietetical 
system  of  the  Jews,  we  shall  here  g^ve  such  attention  to  it  as  may  su^rsede  the  necessity  for  many  dispersed  notes  here- 
»after.  Besides  some  remarks  which  will  occur  in  the  details  which  this  chapter  embraces,  we  shall  now  make  some  obser- 
vations on  the  deMign  of  the  distinctions  here  established  ;  and  in  the  concluding  note  shall  remark  on  the  proper  import 
of  the  words  cUan  and  uncieam,  as  applied  to  animals  declared  as  fit  or  unfit  for  food.  Michaelis  has  entered  lar^ly 
into  these  subjects,  and  he  is  the  gwde  we  shall  principally  follow,  without,  however,  excluding  our  own  observations, 
or  information  derived  from  other  sources. 

The  principal  design  not  only  of  these,  but  of  many  other  of  the  laws  of  Moses,  was,  as  far  as  possible,  to  oblige  the 
Israelites  to  continue  a  distinct  people  in  Palestine  without  spreading  into  other  countries,  or  having  much  intercourse 
with  their  inhabitants.  This  object  explains  many  directions  which  otherwise  it  would  be  difficult  to  undentand.  And 
the  ulterior  intention  of  this,  doubtless  was,  to  prevent  them  from  being  infected  by  that  idolatry  into  which  all  the 
neighbouring  nations  were  plunsed,  as  well  as  to  preserve  them  from  the  degrading  vices  to  which  the  Ganaanites 
were  eminently  addicted,  as  we  Team  not  only  from  the  Scriptures,  but  from  the  authority  of  the  Roman  writers.  Now 
in  attaining  this  object,  a  distinction  of  meats  must  be  felt  to  have  been  of  the  highest  importance.  '*  Intimate  friend- 
ships," says  Michaelis,  *^  are  in  most  cases  formed  at  table ;  and  with  the  man  with  whom  I  can  neither  eat  nor  drink, 
let  our  intercourse  in  business  be  what  it  may,  I  shall  seldom  become  so  familiar  as  with  him  whose  guest  I  am,  and 
he  mine.  If  we  have,  besides,  from  education,  an  abhorrence  of  the  food  which  others  eat,  this  forms  a  new  obstacle  to 
closer  intimacy.**  The  truth  of  this  observation  must  be  obvious  to  every  person  acquainted  with  the  East,  where,  on 
account  of  the  natives  regarding  as  unclean  many  articles  of  food  and  modes  of  preparation  in  which  Europeans 
indul^,  travellers  or  residents  find  it  impossible  to  associate  intimately  with  conscientious  Mohammedans  or  Hindoos. 
Nothmg  more  efi^ctual  could  be  devised  to  keep  one  people  distinct  from  another.  It  causes  the  difference  between 
them  to  be  ever  present  to  the  mind,  touching,  as  it  does,  upon  so  many  points  of  social  and  every  day  contact ,  and  it  is 
therefore  far  more  efficient  in  its  results  as  a  rule  of  distinction  than  any  difference  in  doctrine,  worship,  or  morale 
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you  among  the  creeping  things  that  creep 
upon  the  earth ;  the  weasel,  and  the  mouse, 
and  the  tortoise  after  his  kind. 

30  And  the  ferret,  and  the  chameleon, 
and  the  lizard,  and  the  snail,  and  the  mole. 

31  These  are  unclean  to  you  among  all 
that  creep:  whosoever  doth  touch  them, 
when  they  be  dead,  shall  be  unclean  until 
the  even. 

32  And  upon  whatsoever  any  of  them, 
when  they  are  dead,  doth  fall,  it  shall  be 
unclean ;  whether  it  be  any  vessel  of  wood, 
or  raiment,  or  skin,  or  sack,  whatsoever 
vessel  it  be,  wherein  any  work  is  done,  it 
must  be  put  into  water,  and  it  shall  be  un- 
clean until  the  even ;  so  it  shall  be  cleansed. 

33  And  every  earthen  vessel,  whereinto 
any  of  them  falleth,  whatsoever  is  in  it  shall 
be  unclean ;  and  'ye  shall  break  it 

34  Of  all  meat  which  may  be  eaten,  that 
on  which  such  water  cometh  shall  be  un- 
clean :  and  all  drink  that  may  be  drunk  in 
evenr  such  vessel  shall  be  unclean. 

3o  And  every  thing  whereupon  any  part 
of  their  carcase  falleth  shall  be  unclean; 
whether  it  be  oven,  or  ranges  for  pots,  they 
shall  be  broken  down :  for  they  are  unclean, 
and  shall  be  unclean  unto  you. 

36  Nevertheless  a  fountain  or  pit,  *  where- 
in there  is  plenty  of  water,  shall  be  clean : 
but  that  which  toucheth  their  carcase  shall 
be  unclean. 

37  And  if  cmy  part  of  their  carcase  fall 
upon  any  sowing  seed  which  is  to  be  sown, 
it  shall  be  clean. 

38  But  if  any  water  be  put  upon  the  seed, 
and  any  part  of  their  carcase  fall  thereon,  it 
shall  be  unclean  unto  you. 
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wbieh  men  could  entaitaiiu  "Wlile  the  wnter  of  this  note  was  in  Aria,  he  had  aknost  dailr  oeeation  to  be  conrinced 
of  the  incalculable  efficacy  of  such  distinctions  in  keeping  men  apart  from  strangers.  A  Mohammedan^  for  instance, 
might  be  kind,  liberal,  indnlgent ;  but  the  recurrence  of  a  meal  or  any  eating,  threw  him  back  upon  his  own  distinctiTe 
practices  and  habits,  reminding  him  that  you  were  an  unclean  person  from  ^our  habits  of  indulgence  in  foods  and 
drinks  forbidden  to  him,  and  that  his  own  purity  was  endangered  b}r  communication  with  ]^ou.  Your  own  perception 
of  this  feeling  in  Um  is  not  to  you  less  painful  and  discouraging  to  intercourse,  than  its  existence  is  to  him  who  enter- 
tains it  It  is  a  mutual  repulsion  continually  operating ;  and  its  effect  maybe  estimated  from  the  fact,  that  no  nation, 
in  which  a  distinction  of  meats  was  rigidly  enforced  as  part  of  a  religious  system,  has  ever  changed  its  religion* 
Oriental  legislators  have  been  generally  aware  of  the  effbct  of  such  regulations ;  and  hence  through  most  parts  of  Asia 
we  find  a  religious  distinction  of  meats  in  very  active  operation,  and  so  arranged  as  to  prevent  social  intercourse  with 
people  of  a  dinerent  faith.  In  the  chapter  before  us  it  is  not  difficult  to  discover,  that  the  Israelites,  in  attending  to  its 
injunctions,  must  be  precluded  from  social  intercourse  with  any  of  their  neighbours.  As  to  the  Egyptians,  they  had 
themselves  a  system  of  national  laws  on  this  point,  which  restrained  them^  from  intercourse  with  strangers.  They 
could  not  eat  with  the  Israelites  even  in  the  time  of  Jacob.  Some  of  the  animals  which  the  Israelites  were  allowed  to 
eat,  the  cow  for  instance,  were  never  slaughtered  by  the  Egyptians,  being  sacred  to  some  god ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  Israelites  were  interdicted  some  animals  which  the  Eg^tians  ate  freeljr.  Then  as  to  the  Canaanites  or 
PhoBnicians,  they  seem  to  have  eaten  not  only  those  meats  prohibited  by  Moses,  which  we  usually  eat ;  but  also  others, 
of  which  the  flesh  of  dogs  was  one.  With  regard  to  the  Arabs,  they  were  nearly  related  to  the  Israelites,  and  their 
practices  were  less  corrupt  than  those  of  the  Egyptians  and  Canaanites,  whence  the  difference  of^food  is  not  so  strongly 
marked ;  but  still  it  was  quite  enough  to  hinder  the  intimacy  of  the  two  nations.  The  camel  not  only  constitutes 
the  principal  wealth  of  the  Ambs,  but  its  flesh  is  a  principal  animal  food ;  besides  which  they  eat  the  hare,  and  the 
jerboa — all  these  are  forbidden  in  this  chapter,  the  last  under  the  name  of  '<  mouse.*^  If  even  at  this  distance  of  time 
we  can  discover  such  differences  between  the  diet  of  the  Hebrews  and  that  of  their  neighbours,  we  may  easily  con- 
ceive that  a  more  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  diet  of  the  latter  would  exhibit  more  important  and  numerous 
distinctions. 

Those  which  we  have  stated  are  doubtless  the  principal  reasons  for  the  minute  distinctions  of  food  enforced  in  this 
chapter,  as  indeed  seems  to  be  expressly  intimated  in  verses  43 — 45.  But  there  is  every  probability  that  dietetical 
considerations  also  had  their  due  weight,  although  we  are  not  to  consider  such  considerations  as  influencing  all  the 
prohibitions  relative  to  unclean  beasts.  Such  considerations  are  sufficiently  obvious  however  in  some  of  the  inter- 
dictions, such,  for  instance,  as  that  of  pork,  in  verse  7  (see  the  note  thereon) :  and  we  feel  satisfied  that  a  minute  investi- 
gation would  show  that  the  nutriment  afforded  by  the  flesh  of  many  of  the  interdicted  animals  is  less  wholesome  and 
more  favourable  to  the  production  of  scrofulous  and  scorbutic  disorders,  than  that  of  any  included  in  the  list  of  per- 
mitted food.  To  this  some  have  added  moral  reasons  for  the  laws  in  question,  ascribing  to  the  eating  of  certain  animals 
a  specific  influence  on  the  moral  temperament.  That  such  an  influence  may  to  some  degree  and  in  certain  forms  be 
exhibited,  need  not  be  denied ;  but  it  will  still  remain  doubtful  whether  such  influence  ofparticiilar  kinds  of  food  can 
ever  be  of  so  much  importance,  as  alone  to  furnish  a  reason  for  leg^lative  interference.  There  have  been  many  other 
ingenious  speculations  on  the  subject,  on  which  it  does  not  seem  necessary  to  occupy  the  reader's  attention* 

3.  "  ffhaiioever  parteth  the  tioof,^  &c — Here  we  haye  a  specific  allusion  to  that  order  of  the  mammalia  which  are 
called  the  Ruminantia,  as  embracing  all  those  animals  that  chew  the  cud,  and  have  the  foot  divided  into  two  principal 
toes,  whereof  the  nails  are  developed  in  an  extraordinary  manner,  and  form  what  is  commonly  known  by  the  name  of 
a  hoof.  Their  stomach  is  dividea  into  four  distinct  sacs  or  portions,  and  they  subsist  entirely  upon  vegetables,  hence 
they  are  in  a  peculiar  manner  suited  for  the  purpose  recommended  both  by  prescription  and  use.  All  beasts  that  had 
neither,  or  wanted  one,  of  the  distinguishing  marks  in  question,  are  declared  unclean.  The  reader  will  no't  fail  to 
observe  that  the  beautifully  simple  and  scientific  division  of  quadrupeds  here  stated  on  divine  authority  at  so  early  a 
period,  is  one  which  has  never  yet,  after  all  the  improvements  in  natural  history,  become  obsolete ;  but,  on  the  contrary^ 
IS  one  which  the  greatest  masters  of  the  science  have  continued  to  consider  useful.  Michaelis  says  this  is  ''wonderful." 
But  it  is  not  wonderful  when  we  recollect  who  was  its  author — not  Moses,  but  God.  It  would  have  been  wonderful  LT, 
as  Michaelis  seems  to  think,  it  evinced  the  progress  which  men  had  then  made  in  the  science  of  natural  history ;  but 
it  is  in  fact  very  doubtful  whether  the  Israelites,  or  even  Moses  himself,  understood  the  principles  on  which  the  dis- 
tinction was  established.    After  stating  the  general  principle,  a  few  examples  are  given  to  illustrate  its  application. 

4.  «  The  eamelj  becatue  he  eheweth  the  etuL  but  dividelh  noi  the  hoo/,*' — Michaelis  justly  remarks,  that  in  the  case  of 
certain  quadrupeds  a  doubt  may  arise,  whether  they  do  fully  divide  the  hoof,  or  ruminate.  **  In  such  cases,"  he  says, 
''  to  prevent  difficulties,  a  legislator  must  authoritatively  decide ;  by  which  I  do  not  mean  that  he  should  prescribe  to 
naturaUsts  what  their  belief  should  be,  but  only  to  determine,  for  the  sake  of  expounders  or  judges  of  the  law,  what 
animals  are  to  be  regarded  as  ruminating,  or  parting  the  hoof.''    This  doubt  arises  in  the  case  of  the  camel,  which 

does  ruminate,  and  does  in  some  sort  divide  tbe  hoof— that  is, 
the  foot  is  divided  into  two  toes,  which  are  very  distinctly 
marked  above,  but  below  the  division  is  limited  to  the  an- 
terior portion  of  the  foot,  the  toes  being  cushioned  upon  and 
confined  by  the  elastic  pad  upon  Tfhich  the  camel  goes.  This 
peculiar  conformation  of  the  foot  renders  the  division  incom- 
plete, and  Moses,  for  the  purposes  of  tbe  law,  therefore  de- 
cides that  it  divides  not  the  hoof.  Perhaps  in  this  nicely 
balanced  question,  the  determination  against  the  use  of  the 
camel  for  food  was  made  with  the  view  of  keeping  the 
Inaelites  distinct  from  the  other  descendants  of  Abraham, 
with  whom  their  connection  and  coincidence  in  manners  were 
__  otherwise  so  dose.    The  interdiction  of  the  camel,  and,  of 

«--i^  ^  n  ^  .     .  .  \       .,  ...  course,  its  milk,  was  well  calculated  to  prevent  them  from 

JSLJSS/'!!^  entertaining  any  desire  to  continue  in  Arabia,  or  from  again 

r  ^  iAow»a*yUdo««o/u.6.A  devoting  t&ms^lves  to  the  favourite  occupiSon  of  noi^e 

herdsmen,  from  which  it  was  obnonsiy  the  intention  of  many  of  the  laws  to  wean  them.  In  Arabia,  a  people  would 
be  in  a  very  uncomfortable  condition  who  coul<N||itiier  eat  camel's  flesh  nor  drmk  its  mUk,  Of  the  constant  use  of  its 
mUk  by  the  Arabs  we  haye  already  spoken ;  and  if  «r5iWHS4ed  a  medical  reason  for  its  interdiction,  it  might  be  found 
la  th«  uctthat  to  itt  conftuit  uie  is  attributed  the  obttmctiont  and  induiationt  of  the  itomach,  which  form  one  of  th« 
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most  common  eompUints  of  the  Arabs.  Thej  do  not  kill  the  camel  or  any  other  animal  for  ordinar^r  food ;  but  when 
a  camel  happens  to  be  lamed  in  a  caravan  it  is  killed,  and  a  general  feast  is  made  on  its  flesh.  Camels  are  also  killed 
on  great  festival  occasions,  and  sometimes  to  give  a  large  entertainment  in  honour  of  a  distinguished  guest  Some- 
times also  a  man  vows  to  sacrifice  a  camel  if  he  obtain  this  or  that  blessing,  as,  for  instance,  if  his  mare  hrings  forth  a 
femide ;  and  in  that  case  he  slaughters  the  animal,  and  feasts  his  friends  on  the  flesh.  Burckhardt  Q  Notes  on  the  Be- 
douins*) mentions  the  rather  remaikable  fact,  that  the  Arabs  know  no  remedy  against  the  three  most  dangerous 
diseases  to  which  camels  are  subject ;  but  they  believe  that  the  Jews  in  their  sacred  books  have  remedies  mentioned^ 
which  they  withhold  through  hatred  and  mahce.  The  flesh  of  the  camel  is  coarse  grained,  but  is  rather  juicy  and 
palatable  when  the  animal  is  young  and  not  poorly  fed.  It  is  inferior  to  eood  beef,  alUiough,  when  the  writer  first  ate 
it,  he  mistook  it  for  beef;  but  it  is  at  least  equal,  if  not  superior  to  horse-flesh. 

5.  ''  GMcy."— ]Btt^>  iht^fhoH,    See  Prov.  zzz.  26. 

6.  ''  Hare,^ — /01*)H>  amevetk,  Lepu$  timidut.  The  Hebrew  name  seems  to  be  compounded  of  two  words,  the 
former  rtlK*  orah,  signifying  to  crop,  and  the  latter  ^^3,  nib,  the  produce  of  the  ground.  The  propriety  of  this 
denomination  will  appear  from  the  devastations  which  in  various  times  and  countries  hares  are  recorded  to  have  com- 
mitted. The  reason  given  for  their  rejection  is,  that,  though  they  chew  the  cud,  they  do  not  divide  the  hoof — that  is, 
that  their  foot  has  too  many  divisions — an  undivided  hoof  and  a  foot  with  more  than  a  complete  division  into  two  parts 
being  equally  rejected.  The  statement  that  the  hare  does  chew  the  cud  has  been  disputed  Dy  naturalists.  Michaelis, 
who  says  that  no  two  sportsmen  concur  in  e;iving  the  same  answer  on  the  subject,  considers  it  one  of  those  doubtful 
cases  which,  as  in  the  case  of  the  camel's  foot,  the  legislator  was  obliged  to  decide  authoritatively.  But  the  poet 
Cowper,  who  domesticated  three  tame  hares,  and  studied  their  habits  with  great  attention,  affirms  that  '*  they  chewed 
the  cud  all  day  till  evening,**  thus  confirming  the  decision  of  the  Hebrew  legislator.  The  use  of  the  hare  for  food  is 
not  forbidden  to  Mohammedans  in  their  Koran,  and  is  distinctly  allowed,  by  the  example  of  Mohammed  himself,  in 
the  '  Mischat-ul-Masabih/  but  the  Moslem  doctors  have  classed  its  flesh  among  meats  which,  although  not  legally 
forbidden,  are  abominable.  Dr.  Russell,  who  does  not  seem  to  be  aware  of  tms  fact,  in  his  'Natural  History  of 
Aleppo,'  attributes  the  abstinence  of  the  Turks  from  the  hare  merely  to  dislike.  It  is  however  remarkable,  that 
the  Bedouin  Arabs,  the  Eelauts  of  Persia,  and  other  Mohammedan  nomades,  who  in  general  pay  little  attention  to 
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religion,  pursue  hares  with  great  eagerness,  and  eat  them  openly  without  the  least  scruple.  The  animals  are  found 
in  considerable  numbers  in  the  deserts  of  Western  Asia,  which  these  nomades  inhabit  or  through  which  they  fre- 
quently pass.  They  are  usually  dressed  entire  without  any  preparation ;  being  baked  in  a  hole  dug  in  the  ground  for 
tiie  purpose ;  and  thus  cooked  are  much  relished  by  all  nomades. 

7.  *'  T^etwrne," — The  prohibition  of  the  hog  is  by  no  incaiiB  peculiar  to  the  Hebrewa.  All  their  neighbours,  the 
£g]rptians,  the  Arabs,  and  the  FhoenkiuiB,  concurred  ia  ditjlikmg  the  hog,  and  interdicting  its  ufte.  Herodotus  is  very 
particular  in  his  information  mt  to  the  estimution  in  irbicb  ihv  hj|^  was  held  by  thi*:  Brst  of  tbcse  people.  We  have 
already  mentioned  that,  on  a4:couni  of  their  reputed  sanctity i  tl\c  Kij^yvUaus  abalninud  from  ditft^ront  animals  in  different 
parts  of  the  kingdom.  But  they  nil  concurred  in  abntainlug  from  thu  caw^  which  vaa  universally  sacred.  The  only 
other  animal  which  the  E^-^ptiiin^  in  gent^ral  refr^n^d  from  using  was  tbe  bng«  nn  ai: count  of  its  uncleanness.  If  an 
Egyptian  happened  to  tonch  a  hog^  even  tiy  dcddent^  to  iromodiat^y  haslLmfjid  to  nliun^e  himbtcrlfT  clothes  and  all,  into  the 
water.  Swineherds  were  not  allnwod  to  enit^r  the  torn  plus  'y  and  as  no  one  would  fom^i  il  eonnc^ction  by  marriage  with 
them,  they  were  obliged  to  intf^rmarr}^  oxelusively  nfiiong  thi^niiKlvf^,  Yet  th^  E^P^^^^^  sa^rificLd  the  hoe  to  Bacchus 
and  Luna,  when  the  moon  was  at  the  full,  mid  afterwurdii  fBastcd  vipoii  the  St; ah,  which  tbtey  would  have  disdained  on  any 
other  occasion.  They  th^ru forts  did  ttonielim(?8  oat  wtk,  und  we  beiiCf  see  that  Mi>!i0!i|  by  directing  a  total  abstinence 
precluded  one  of  the  acta  t»f  idolatry  to  which  tho  Egyptiana  were  ad(Uctt;d.  But  tb«  puncipal  r«iason  for  interdicting 
swine's  flesh  was  probably  dk'teticaf.  It  was  a  remark  msdij  by  the  ancitmt  physiciuue,  and  contirmed  by  the  modem, 
that  persons  who  indulged  in  pork  were  peculiarly  liablo  to  leprnsy  and  otbi^r  cutauf^ouj!  diMoiders.  Michaelis  observes 
on  this  subject :  "Whoevoi  is  ntHictLHl  with  any  cutaneous  diseaics  must  corefiilly  abstain  from  swine's  flesh  if  he 
wishes  to  recover.  It  has  likuiri^e  beeu  h>ug  ago  observed,  tlmt  the  eating  of  awiuu'e  Bosh  produces  a  peculiar  suscep- 
tibihty  of  itchy  disorders.  Now.  in  the  whok  tract  of  country  in  which  Mostiue  liea*  something  more  to  the  south,  and 
something  more  to  the  nortb^  the  leprosy  is  OJi  endemic  disease :  in  Egypt  it  h  peculiarly  common,  and  the  Israelites 
left  that  country  so  far  iu(\;t:tcd  with  it  that  Muses  wa^  obliged  to  niakt;  inajiy  regulatioas  ou  the  subject,  that  the 
contagion  might  be  weakened,  and  the  people  tolerably  guarded  against  its  influence."  He  adds :  ''  Every  physician 
will  interdict  a  person  labouring  under  any  cutaneous  disease  from  eating  pork ;  and  it  has  been  remarked  m  Germany 
that  such  diseases  are  in  a  pecmiar  manner  to  be  met  with  in  those  places  where  a  great  deal  of  pork  is  eaten."  Michaelis 
also  observes,  that,  although  pork  was  forbidden  as  food,  the  Hebrews  were  not  forbidden  to  Iceep  swine  as  articles  of 
trade.  We  agree  that  they  miaht  do  so,  but  that  they  actually  did  is  not  very  likely,  when  the  neighbouring  nations 
were  equally  awrse  to  pork  with  themselves.  Michaelis  omits  to  observe  one  very  important  fact  operating  to  the  in- 
terdiction of  pork :  this  is,  that,  of  all  animals,  the  hog  is  the  only  one  subject  to  lej^rosy,  and  also  to  measles  and  a 
disorder  resembling  the  king's  evil.  The  Hebrews  were  aware  of  this,  and  liad  a  saying  that  the  hogs  received  nine 
out  of  ten  measures  of  leprosy  that  descended  on  the  world.  We  can  perceive,  however,  that  so  far  as  the  law  is  con- 
cerned, the  hog  was  not  more  unclean  than  the  ass  or  camel ;  but  these  animals  are  useful  in  other  respects  than  for  food, 
and  as  the  hog  is  of  little  use  but  for  food,  and  its  habits  are  filthy  and  disagreeable,  a  people  who  mav  not  use  it  as 
meat  naturally  come  to  regard  it  with  an  aversion  which  does  not  apply  to  other  animals  equally  disallowed  as  food. 
But  we  think  the  extent  of  this  aversion  has  been  exaggerated.  The  Mohammedans  detest  the  nog  quite  as  much  as 
it  was  possible  for  the  Jews  to  do,  and  none  are  kept  for  any  purpose  by  them ;  but  if  they  encounter  a  wild  hog,  they 
will  capture  it  alive  or  dead,  and  carry  it,  even  in  their  arms,  to  Christians,  either  for  sale,  or  as  an  acceptable  present. 
The  only  pork  we  ever  tasted,  while  residing  in  Mohammedan  Asia,  was  procured  in  this  manner  from  Moslems.  There 
is  nothing  in  the  law  to  prevent  the  Jews  uom  doing  the  same,  if  they  luiew  persons  by  whom  pork  might  be  eaten. 
It  is  true  that,  if  thev  touched  an  animal  not  allowed  for  food,  they  hecame  unclean  till  the  evening ;  but  this  was 
equally  the  case  if  they  touched  a  human  corpse,  or  even  the  carcase  of  an  animal  fit  for  food,  un&ss  it  had  been 
slaughtered  in  the  usual  way.  There  was  notning  to  prevent  them  from  handling  hogs  or  any  other  unclean  animals 
while  alive. 

9  and  10.  '<  Whattoever  hath  fin$  andtcaiet^  &c. — In  these  two  followmg  verses,  the  law  points  out  an  important 
difiTerence  in  the  flesh  of  marine  animals,  as  indicated  by  the  presedce  or  absence  of  scales  and  fins.  As  examples  of 
fish  destitute  of  scales  we  might  refer  to  the  shark,  the  ray,  and  the  sun-fish ;  and,  as  habitants  of  the  water  without 
fins,  inch  animals  as  the  seal  and  the  wahmi  may  be  meant.    We  may  observe  that  the  fish  with  finf  and  scales  are 
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generally  to  thii  day  regarded  afi  wholesome,  and  often  delicioui,  while  the  rest  that  difibr  in  these  particulars  are  fre- 
quently looked  upon  with  disgust,  and  sometimes  with  horror,  from  a  belief  that  they  are  sometimes  poisonous.  It  is 
interesting  to  remark  how  the  sentiments  of  mankind  do  generally,  in  this  instance,  coincide  with  the  jUvine  precept. 

13.  ''  Foi0/«." — ^The  article  of  prohibited  birds  differs  from  the  others  in  the  absence  of  a  systematic  distinction. 
Twenty  species  of  then  known  birds  are  mentioned  as  forbidden ;  by  which  we  must  understand  that  all  others  were 
allowed.  It  is  now,  in  several  instances,  difficult  to  ascertain  what  the  prohibited  birds  are ;  though  this  must  have 
been  well  known  while  the  Israelites  maintained  a  national  existence  in  Palestine.  At  present,  dispersed  as  they  are, 
and  much  obscurity  having  faXLen  upon  tbnr  laneua^,  they  are  placed  in  the  predicament  of  not  understanding,  and 
of  expounding  by  guess,  a  statute  which  they  stiU  think  themselves  bound  to  observe.  The  scientific  distinctions,  with 
regard  to  the  other  class  of  animsds,  precludes  the  uncertainty  which  here  attends  a  mere  enumeration  by  name.  But 
aluough  no  scientific  distinction  is  established  in  the  case  of  birds,  the  order  of  enumeration  seems  to  exhibit  a  very 
accurate  classification  of  the  species,  so  far  as  the  details  can  be  ascertained.  It  is  observable  that  the  species  men- 
tioned are  of  birds  which,  except  in  case  of  necessity,  are  not  usually  eaten  in  scarcely  any  country. 

"  Eagle/*— (See  Deut.  xxxiL  11,  and  Szek.  xvii.  3.) 

"  Otn/rage*^  (D"1S)»  peret),— This  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  to  be  identified  of  all  the  birds  in  the  list.  TheTargum 
of  Onkelos,  and  the  Septuagint  and  Vuleate  versions,  read  it  <<  vulture,"  and  the  majority  of.  modern  versions  concur  in 
this  reading.  Others  uiink  it  denotes  the  black  eagle ;  and  some,  the  falcon.  The  only  circumstance  in  favour  of 
our  version  is  the  analosy  of  names  ;  for  perft  means  to  crush  or  break,  and  the  word  by  which  it  is  rendered  here 
means  the  bone-breaker.  The  bird  it  denotes  is  the  gpreat  sea-eagle,  which,  as  it  differs  in  its  colours  during  the  several 
stages  of  its  ffrowth,  has  obtained  three  distinct  systematic  names — Falco  oatifragut,  F,  aibicUla,  F.  albicandu*.  When 
it  ^  attained  its  fifth  year  it  puts  on  its  last  suit,  which  is  a  diuky  brown  intermixed  with  grey,  with  a  white  tail. 
It  is  about  the  size  of  the  golden  ea^le,  and  inhabits  the  eXxSh  and  promontories  along  the  sea-shore.  It  is  spread  over 
the  northern  parts  of  Europe  and  Asia. 

''Ojpray**  rrP^I}^)  ozniyyaK), — The  ospray,  or  fish-hawk,  PantUon  haiuseiut,  is  a  native  of  both  continents.  The 
upper  parts  ot  its  body  are  of  a  nch  glossy  brown ;  the  tail  barred  with  brown  of  different  shades,  while  the  under  parts 
are  white.  It  subsists  entirely  upon  fish,  which  it  seizes  b^  darting  down  with  incredible  velocity  upon  them.  Some 
think  the  black  eagle  is  here  intended ;  but  the  probabilities  are  at  least  equally  in  faYoar  of  our  version* 


OsPRJLY  (Pondbon  hcUieetui), 

14.  '<  Vulture*^  (j\V^,  daah). — ^The  Vulgate  translates  this  word  by  miivut,  a  "kite ;"  which,  from  its  signification 
when  used  as  a  verb,  seems  to  be  very  appropriate.  This  verb,  when  taken  in  its  full  application,  denotes  that  kind  of 
flight  which  is  at  once  swift,  varied,  and  majestic.  Hence  the  term  agrees  well  with  the  kite,  or  gledc,  which  is 
characterized  by  the  easy  and  sweeping  motion  with  which  it  glides  through  the  air.  The  kite  (MUvut  icitHut),  though 
it  preys  upon  the  lesser  animals,  does  not  scruple  to  feed  on  sarbage,  and  therefore,  in  Egypt,  it  is  often  seen  in  com- 
pany with  the  vultures  when  at  their  necessary  and  useful  task  of  devouring  the  carrion  and  ofikl  of  meat,  that  they 
may  not  pollute  the  air  by  decomposition. 

"  KUe  "  ( yr^,  ayyoA).— The  vulture.    (See  Job  xxviii.  7.) 

15.  *' Raven,** — See  Gen.  viii.  7.  The  expression  ''after  his  kind"  is  doubtless  for  the  purpose  of  including  all  the 
birds  of  this  genus,  as  the  crow,  the  pie,  &c. 

16.  «  Ow/"  (n3WT"/0>  bath-hayj/anah,  rrfw^ef), — This  is  generally  agreed  to  denote  the  ostrich  {Siruihio  camehu). 
(See  Job  xxxix.  13  and  14.) 

"  Night  hawk  **  (  DDniH}  iachmat ;  yXeu^i  Sept. ;  noctua,  Vulg.) — ^This  night-hawk  was,  in  all  probabilibr,  a  species 
of  owl,  called  taehnuu  from  its  ravenous  and  predatory  habits.  Hasselquist  describes  one  as  "  of  the  size  of  a  common 
owl,  and  being  very  ravenous,  in  Syria ;  and,  in  the  evenings,  if  the  windows  are  left  open,  flying  into  houses  and  kill- 
ing infants,  unless  they  are  carefully  watched ;  wherefore  the  women  are  much  afraid  of  them." 

"Cuckow**  i^TWf  *hachaph).—A3i  the  Greek  version  renders  this  term  by  kmf«f,  and  the  Vulgate  by  ianit,  we  are 
led  to  suppose  that  some  of  the  lesser  kinds  of  sea-fowl  are  meant ;  and  from  the  nature  of  the  original  word,  which 
denotes  slendemess  and  wasting,  one  would  feel  inclined  to  think  that  the  terns  must  be  here  alluded  to.  The  terns 
(Sterna)  are  slender  birds,  and  resemble,  with  their  long  wings  and  forked  tail,  the  common  swallow;  whence  they  aie 
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ealled,  in  French  and  Sng^lish,  '^Ma-twaUowi.''  Some  writen  think  the  lem-mew  b  intended ;  bnt  Dr.  Shaw  iDclmef 
to  the  «<^<;^the  name  of  which  ii  not  unlike  the  Hebrew  of  the  text.  Thii  it  a  graminivoroiit  and  gregarious  bird  i 
of  which  there  are  two  ^peciet  deicribed  by  the  Doctor  in  his  *  Tre?elSy*  p.  252. 


SxA-swALLOW  (SUma  hinmdo)^ 


'*  Hmok*'*  (Y3*  *^i*9  mntt,  <ijc|>— perhaps  the  common  sparrow-hawk,  which  is  spread  over  the  old  continent,  and 
has  long  been  noted  for  the  celerity  of  its  nighty  and  the  activity  with  which  it  puraues  its  prey. 

17.  **  Little  owi^  (D^3>  eo9,  yv»ri»«f«0. — ^This  was  perhaps  the  common  barn-owl  (Strix  Jlawunea),  which  is  exten- 
ffvely  spread  over  Europe,  Asia,  and  America.  Our  version  gives  three  owls  in  two  verses ;  but  this  appears  to  be  the 
only  real  one.    Some  writers,  however,  think  that  the  list  of  water-fowl  beg^s  here,  and  that  the  sea-gull  is  intended. 

**  Cormorant**  C^pttfj  thalak,  »«r*f«»riff).— The  original  word,  signifying  to  throw  or  dart,  is  very  applicable  to  birds 
which  dart  down  upon  their  prey  with  great  velocity.  Under  the  common  appellation  aftalak,  the  shag  and  some  other 
species  oiPKalacrocorax,  or  cormorant,  were  included.  They  live  upon  fish,  are  excellent  diven,  and  have  a  long,  straight, 
and  compressed  bill^  with  the  uppex  mandible  hooked  at  tne  point,  to  confine  the  prey  with  greater  security. 


Hawk  (Faho  «mm> 


OoBMOBiHT  (fVficoMrt  esrfe). 


**  Great  owi''  (VVRtf^^  yaiuA«pA,  7/S/O*— The  sacred  (bis,  so  celebnted  in  ancient  story,  seeems  to  be  the  bird  intended— 
the  Ibit  rtiigiofa  of  Cuvier.  This  bird  was  embalmed  by  the  Egyptians ;  and  specimens  have  been  preserved  in  a  state 
of  such  perfection  that  not  only  the  skeleton  but  the  feathere  nfight  be  studied,  in  order  to  ascertain  its  identity  with 
lh«  living  ammti.    It  is  about  the  sixe  of  a  common  fowU_  While  young,  the  neck  is  partially  covered  with  down,  o? 
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minnte  fSBatbex9,  Tbich  fell  off  wbmn  tbo  plumaee  is  completa.  Th«  major  part  of  its  feathors  artt  of  a  clear  and  spot- 
less white.  The  bead,  bill,  neck,  and  legs  are  of  a  deep  black ;  as  are  also  the  tips  of  the  auill-fi^thers,  with  a  violet 
reflection.  The  last  four  secondaries  are  of  the  same  tincture,  and  by  their  length  1^4  v^  xiaiure  form  an  elegant 
plume,  mantling  oYer  the  hinder  parts  of  the  body. 


Ibis  (Ibit  reH^ioid), 

18.  "  Swan'*  (jytyt^iTSf  imtkemetk,  irt^ufuny^Porphffno  h^facitUkinut,  or  HJfoehUkhu  ^aUimik^M,}3ud  7ery  fnmonn 
among  the  ancients  for  the  beauty  of  its  plimu^^,  which  is  indigo  mingled  with  red.  It  inhabits  marshy  situations  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  rivers  and  lakes,  and  is  ^und  universally  in  the  Levant  and  the  islands  of  the  Mediterranean. 
Michaelis,  with  whom  Parkhurst  is  disposed  to  concur,  thinks  the  goose  is  intended ;  and  hence  infers  that  the  modem 
Jews  transgress  their  law  in  using  goose-fat,  in  lieu  of  other  fat  or  of  butter,  in  their  culinary  preparati(^s. 

«  PeUcan  "  {DHp,  kaaih).     See  Psl.  ciL  6. 

'*  Oier  eagit  ^  (  DHI  *  rackanif  »c/»y«0* — ^y  this  the  Septuagmt  understood  the  swan ;  while  the  signification  obvi- 
ously points  out  some  bird  noted  for  its  attachment  to  its  youn^.  This  applies  very  well  to  the  swan  {Cygnut  Oior), 
which,  notwithstanding  its  meek  and  inoffensive  disposition,  will,  in  defence  of  its  young,  give  battle  to  the  larger 
animals,  and  even  to  man  himself. 

19.  "Stork*^  (rtTDn*  c*a«iV/«A).— There  is  little  doubt  that  the  white  stork  {Cieonia  albd)  is  really  intended  by  the 
ckasidak — a  name  importing  benignity  or  pity.  It  is  several  times  mentioned  by  the  sacred  writers  m  such  a  manner 
as  to  intimate  their  familiar  knowledge  of  the  bird  and  its  habits ;  and  when  we  come  to  such  passages  we  shall  illus- 
trate the  circumstances  to  which  they  direct  attention.  The  bird  is  an  inhabitant  of  the  warmer  regions,  but  often 
migrates  to  higher  latitudes  to  lay  its  eggs  and  hatch  its  yoxmg.  It  is  particularly  abundant  in  Eeypt  and  the  western 
parts  of  Asia,  and  is  also  well  known  in  different  parts  of  Europe ;  and,  wherever  found,  its  amiable  and  confiding  dis- 
position has  secured  it  the  protection  and  esteem  of  man.  No  bird  is  more  famous  for  its  attachment  to  its  young ; 
and,  which  is  more  rare  among  birds,  for  its  kindness  to  the  old  and  feeble  of  its  own  race.  It  has  also  acquired  a  sort 
of  sanctity  in  different  countries,  not  less  perhaps  from  its  grave  and  contemplative  appearance  than  from  its  predi- 
lection for  churches,  mosques,  and  temples,  on  the  roofs  or  towers  of  which — perhaps  because  they  are  in  general  the 
loftiest  buildings — it  usually  prefers  to  establish  its  large  and  well-compacted  nest  It  also  builds  on  the  roofs  of 
private  houses ;  and,  in  the  East,  on  the  wind-chimneys  by  which  apartments  are  ventilated.  This  habit  brings  it  into 
close  connection  with  man  in  Turkey  and  Persia ;  in  most  parts  of  which  coxmtries  people  sleepat  night  on  the  flat 
roofs  of  their  houses,  and  sometimes  sit  and  amuse  themselves  there  in  the  cool  of  the  evening.  The  storks,  although 
then  full  in  view,  and  themselves  observant  of  all  that  passes,  do  not  on  any  occasion  exhibit  alarm  or  apprehension. 
This  may  as  well  be  a  consequence  as  a  cause  of  the  peculiar  favour  with  which  they  are  regarded.  But  certain  it  is, 
that  in  Turkey,  Persia,  Egypt,  or  indeed  in  any  place,  even  in  Europe,  to  which  these  birds  resort,  a  man  would  be 
universally  execrated  who  should  molest  a  stork,  or  even  disturb  its  nest  during  its  absence.  In  some  cases  the  law 
expressly  provides  for  its  protection.  It  was  exactly  the  same  amon^  ancient  nations,  the  laws  in  some  of  which  made 
it  highly  penal  to  kill  a  stork.  It  often  appeared  to  us  as  if  the  Onentals  in  general  regarded  the  stork  as  a  sort  of 
household  god,  igrhose  presence  brought  a  blessing  upon  the  house  on  which  it  established  its  nest.  They  also  do  not 
overlook  the  importance  of  its  services  in  clearing  the  land  of  serpents  and  other  noxious  reptiles,  which  form  part  of 
its  food.  Whether  the  law  of  Moses  prohibited  the  stork  as  food,  in  order  to  protect  its  existence,  or  because  the  nature 
of  its  food  rendered  it  unclean,  it  is  impossible  to  determine :  perhaps  both  reasons  operated. 

19.  **  Heron^  (HB^M*  anafAd), — This  bird  is  only  mentioned  here  and  in  Dent.  xiy.  18 ;  and  as  in  both  places  it  is 
only  named  without  the  mention  of  any  characterising  circumstance,  very  ample  latitude  has  been  allowed  to  con- 
jecture in  all  attempts  to  determine  the  species.  The  crane,  the  curlew,  the  woodcock,  the  peacock,  the  kite,  the 
parrot,  and  the  moxmtain  falcon,  have  had  their  several  claims  advocated.  The  root  anapk  signifies  to  breathe  short 
through  the  nostrilsj  to  snort  as  in  anger,  and  hence,  to  be  ang^ ;  and  this  has  led  to  the  conclusion  that  a  bird  of 
an^  dispositions  must  be  intended.  '  It  seems  to  us  so  hopeless  to  identify  the  bird  in  this  way,  that  we  have  no 
desire  to  disturb  the  common  reading  which  has  as  much  and  as  little  probability  as  any  other.  The  dispositions  of 
the  heron  are  suj^ciently  irritable  to  satisfy  those  who  rest  upon  the  etymology  of  the  name.  The  bird  is  lUUed  to  the 
stork,  and,  like  it,  feeds  on  fish  and  reptiles,  and  is  noted  for  its  voracious  appetite.  The  heron  is  found  in  most 
countries :  in  England  it  was  formerly  held  in  high  estimation,  its  flesh  bemg  counted  a  great  delicacy,  and  bore 
•  price  equal  to  that  of  the  pheasant  and  curlew.    Heronhawking  was  also  a  favourite  amuKment  of  kings  and 
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not)les ;  on  wliicli  accouni  lawg  were  enacted  for  the  pre- 
servation of  the  species.  A  person  destroying  their  eggs 
was  liable  to  the  then  heavy  fine  of  twenty  shilling^  for 
each  egg.  These  birds  are  gregarious  in  the  breeding 
season,  and  make  their  nests  very  near  each  other.  They 
may  be  tamed  when  taken  young :  the  ancient  Eey  titians 
used  to  keep  them  tame — apparently  to  assist  in  nshinfl^  $ 
and  j^ian  reports,  that  tney  so  well  understood  the 
human  voice  as  to  become  exceedingly  angry  when  amr 
person  abused  them  or  charged  them  with  laziness.  If 
this  was  true  at  the  time  of  the  exodus,  the  bird  must 
have  been  familarly  known  to  the  Israelites,  and  the  pro- 
bability is  thus  strengthened  that  the  heron  is  really 
intended. 

"  Lapwing^  /ID^DTT*  Dukipkath,  f 7«\^,  upt^  epopt, — 
We  may  conclude  this  to  be  the  hoopoe,  which  is  often 
met  with  in  the  writings  of  antiquity ;  it  is  an  elegant 
and  animated  bird,  its  head  being  surmounted  witn  a 
beautiful  crest  of  plumes,  which  by  their  vaiyin^  motion 
seem  to  express  the  feelings  of  the  wearer.  It  is  spread 
over  all  the  wanner  regions  of  the  old  continent,  and  oc- 
casionally visits  this  countrv.  It  is  about  twelve  inches 
long,'  with  a  fawn-coloured  plumage,  barred  with  black 
ana  white  on  the  wings  and  lower  parts  of  the  back. 
Tail  black,  with  a  crescent  of  white  at  the  base.  Its  food 
consists  of  insects,  worms,  and  snails,  and  it  was  perhaps 
on  this  account  forbidden  as  an  article  of  diet 

^  The  bat,"  ^htSSf,  AtalUpk,  r«»ri^l^  (See  Isaiah 
ii.20.) 


[fi.0. 14M 


HoopoB  {Uffupa  epop$). 


There  is  much  difficulty  in  the  identification  of  some  of  the  birds  in  the  above  list  We  therefore  think  it  best  to 
enable  the  reader  to  compare  the  most  probable  opinions  on  the  subject  by  exhibiting  at  one  view  the  original,  as  com- 
pared with  the  common  version,  Dr.  Boothroyd's  translation,  the  conclusions  of  Hfr.  Taylor  in  his  edition  of  Calmet, 
and  those  of  the  writer  in  the  *  Pictorial  Bible.'  It  was  our  wish  also  to  have  introduced  the  identifications  of  Gesenius, 
and  we  had  collected  his  opinions  for  the  purpose.  But  in  most  instances  he  merely  states  the  alternatives  furnished 
by  different  writers,  and  seems  to  express  uncertainty  in  every  article,  except  as  to  the  eagle,  raven,  ostrich,  and  stork. 


ORIGINAL. 

COMMON  VERSION. 

BOOTHROYD 

TAYLOR'S  CALMET. 

PICTORIAL  BIBLE. 

1^^ 

Eagle 

Eagle 

Eagle 

Eagle 

UIQ 

Ossifrage 

Vulture 

Vulture 

Great  Sea-Eagle 

rr^iy 

Ospray 

Ospray 

Black  Ragle 

Osprey 

HN-r 

Vulture 

Falcon 

Hawk 

Kite 

rvn 

Kite 

Kite 

Kite 

Vulture 

nn;r 

Raven 

Raven 

Raven 

Raven 

rayvrnn 

Owl 

Ostrich 

Ostrich 

Ostrich 

DDHD 

Night-Hawk 

Night-Owl 

Night-Owl 

Night-Owl 

p)rw 

Cuckoo 

Horn-Owl 

Saf-saf 

Sea-swallow 

V^ 

Hawk 

Hawk 

Ancient  Ibis 

Sparrow-hawk 

U)D 

LitUe-Owl 

Sea-Gull 

Sea-Gull 

Bam-Owl 

im 

Cormorant 

Cormorant 

Cormorant 

Cormorant 

^"wy* 

Great  Owl 

Ibis 

Ibis  Ardea 

Ibis  religiosa 

iTDit^in 

Swan 

Swan 

Wild  Goose 

Porphyrio-hyacinthinus 

r)i^p 

Pelican 

Pelican 

Pelican 

Pelican 

am 

Gicr-Eagle 

Kingfisher 

Kingfisher 

Swan 

TTVOn 

Stork 

Stork 

Stork 

Stork 

rtQ^i^ 

Heron 

Heron 

Long  Neck  (of  Shaw)  Heron 

n^'^yn 

Lapwing 

Lapwing 

Hoopoe 

Hoopoe 

^b^if 

Bat 

Bat 

Bat 

Bat 

21.  *  Thatha»€  legt  above  their  feet  f  to  leap  withal  upon  the  earth* — Insects,  reptiles,  and  worms,  are  generally  pro- 
hibited ;  but  a  previous  exception  is  here  made  in  favour  of  those  insects,  which  besides  four  walking  legs,  have  also 
two  longer  springing  legs  (^pedeg  uUtatorit)y  and  which,  under  the  name  of  *'  locusts,"  are  declared  clean.  Those  parti- 
cularly enumerated  seem  to  indicate  the  four  leading  genera  of  the  locust  family-,  of  which  the  domestic  cricket,  the 
mole-cricket,  the  green  grasshopper,  and  the  locust,  may  be  taken  as  representatives.  We  have  deferred  an  account  of 
the  locust  to  the  £>ok  of  Joel ;  but  our  attention  is  naturally  in  this  place  directed  to  its  use  as  an  article  of  food  in 
the  Baet,  and  it  ii  interesting  to  fijid  that  even  at  this  early  period  it  was  so  employed.    The  vast  swarms  of  the  mi- 
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giatoqr  locuits  wliieli  occanonally  lay  waste  the  oriental  plantations  and  fields,  do  ihemselTes  in  some  measuTe  fuzniA 
an  antidote  to  the  evib  the^  occasion.  The  nomades  in  particular,  who  look  not  beyond  the  day,  and  hare  little  im- 
mediate interest  in  cultivation,  witness  their  arrival  without  remt ;  and  the^,  as  well  as  the  poor  inhabitants  of  villages 
and  towns,  collect  them  in  great  quantities,  not  only  for  tneir  own  eatmg,  but  for  sale  in  the  bazaars— for  these 
insects  are  highly  relished  by  all  classes  of  people.  In  some  towns  there  are  shops  exclusively  for  the  sale  of  locusts* 
They  are  so  prepared  as  to  be  kept  for  use  a  considerable  time.  There  are  different  processes ;  but  the  most  usual  in 
Western  Asia  is  to  throw  them  alive  into  a  pot  of  boiling  water,  mixed  with  a  g^od  quantitv  of  salt  After  boiling  a 
few  minutes  they  are  taken  out,  and  the  heads,  feet,  and  wings  beine  plucked  off,  the  trunJcs  are  thoroughly  dried  in 
the  sun,  and  then  stowed  away  in  sacks.  They  are  usually  sold  in  tnis  condition,  and  are  either  eaten  without  further 
preparation,  or  else  are  broiled,  or  stewed,  or  tried  in  butter.  They  are  very  commonly  mixed  with  butter,  and  so 
spread  on  thin  cakes  of  bread,  which  we  have  previously  described,  and  thus  eaten,  particularly  at  breakfast  Eu- 
ropeans have  usually  an  aversion  to  the  eating  of  these  insects  from  being  unaccustomed  to  them ;  and  we  must  confess 
that  we  did  not  ourselves  receive  them  at  first  without  some  repugnance :  but,  separately  from  the  question  of  usage, 
they  are  not  more  repulsive  than  shrimps  or  prawns,  to  which  they  do,  indeed,  in  taste  and  other  (j^ualities,  bear  a 
greater  resemblance  than  to  an;^  other  article  of  food  to  which  we  are  accustomed. — ^The  Israelites  being  in  the  pen- 
msula  of  Sinai  when  they  received  this  law,  it  is  a  rather  remarkable  fact  that  Burckhardt  describes  the  present 
inhabitants  of  that  peninsula  as  the  only  Bedouins  known  to  him  who  do  not  use  the  locust  as  an  article  of  food. 

29.  "  Wfoul^ — ^The  Septuagint  and  the  Vulgate  agree  with  our  version  in  rendering  'l/H  Q^olti)  by  "  weasel,** 
though  it  may  well  seem  surprising  that  it  should  have  found  a  place  among  the  reptiles,  llie  word  as  used  in  the 
Syriac  implies  a  creeping  insidious  movement,  and  may  therefore  suit  the  weasel,  and  was  ^rhaps  given  also  to  some 
of  the  lizard  tribe,  which  in  warmer  climates  often  find  their  way  into  the  dwellings  without  invitation,  and  often  with- 
out a  welcome. 

«  Afottw,**  ^3?y.  Akbar.    (See  1  Sam.  vi.  5.) 

"  Thrioite/*  ^,  T}cab,  i  »^M«)uX«f  i  x^fUHt  cracodi/tit. — As  the  name  Dsab  imports  a  swelling,  it  may  have  been 
applied  to  the  tteiiio  tpinipet,  which  has  a  swollen  body  ;  it  is  entirely  of  a  beautiful  gieen,  with  small  spines  upon  its 
thighs,  and  upon  the  ridge  of  the  taiL    It  is  found  in  the  deserts  about  Egypt. 


SO. 


Stsllxo  Spinxfbs. 

^*  FerrH,  np3M)^sa^a— j^erhaps  iheLacerta  gecko  of  Hasselquist,  or  Gecko  lobatui  of  Qeofftoj,  a  species  of 

_  ^.^^  ^^^^^^     It  is  thought  at 


lizard  found  in  countries  bordering  the  Mediterranean  ;  it  is  of  a  reddish  grey,  spotted  wit 

Cairo  to  poison  the  victuals  over  which  it  passes,  and  especiaUy  salt  provisions,  of  which  it  is  very  fond.    It  has  a' voice 

lesemblmg  somewhat  that  of  a  frog,  which  is  intimated  by  the  Hebrew  name,  importing  a  sigh  or  a  groan. 


Laobbta  GacKO, 
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*'  Chamelecn^  TXQi  CoacA,  ;^c^iXi«y,  Lacerta  tcincw,  or  SctHcut  ojfficinain  9 — This  is  a  species  of  lizard  found  in 
Arabia,  Nubia,  and  Abyssinia.  It  is  remarkable  for  the  readiness  with  which  it  forces  its  way  into  the  sand  when  pur- 
sued, a  proof  of  its  strength  and  activity,  which  seem  to  be  intimated  in  the  Hebrew  name  CbacA,  force  and  prowess.  There 
is  another  species  of  sciucus,  the  Sc,  Ctfpriut,  which  is  of  a  very  large  size,  and  abounds  m  the  Levant ;  it  is  green^  with 
smooth  scales.     This  was  perhaps  included  under  the  common  term  CbacA. 


"^  .^.'^^w!::^ 


Lacerta  Scincus. 


«  Li>/ird."— n>^lD7f  Lftaah.  The  original  word  signifies  to  adhere,  and  may  therefore  very  well  apply  to  the 
Gecko  de»  nuiraii/eg,  the  Stei/io  of  the  Latins,  and  the  ;^aXaC*»7«}f  or  uf*aXtifi*t<rtif  of  the  Greeks.  It  is  a  frightful  animal 
covered  with  tubercles,  and  of  a  grey  colour*  It  liv^s  in  holes  of  the  walls  and  under  stones,  and  coveis  itself  with 
dirt,  which  is  perhaps  alluded  to  by  the  sense  adheringy  which  the  name  conveys. 

**  5no»/."-— lODH.  Chomet,  in  Chaldee  signifies  to  bow  down  ;  it  therefore  suggests  the  lacerta  tteliioy  which  is  noted 
for  bowing  its  head,  insomuch  that  the  followers  of  Mohammed  kill  it,  because  they  say  it  mimics  them  in  the  mode 
of  repeating  their  prayers.    It  b  about  a  fgot  in  length,  and  of  an  olive  colour  shatfed  with  black. 


Lacerta  Stbluo* 


**  Mole^ — Dpttfini  Tinikewtih,  As  this  word  comes  from  a  root  siniifying  to  breathe,  we  may  apply  it  to  ihe 
chameleon,  which  has  lungs  of  such  vast  dimensions,  that,  when  filled,  uie  body  is  so  much  dilated  as  to  appear  trans- 
parent. The  varying  capacity  of  their  lungs  enables  them,  by  exposing  a  greater  or  less  portion  of  blood  to  the  in- 
fluence of  the  air,  to  alter  the  tincture  of  the  circulating  fluid  at  pleasure,  which  when  sent  to  the  surface  must  tend  to 
gi\  e  a  colour  more  or  less  vivid  to  the  skin.  The  chameleon,  or  Lacerta  Africana,  is  a  native  of  Kgypt,  Barbary,  and 
of  the  south  of  Spain. 

3:'.  "  Upon  whatioever  any  of  them  doth  fall* .  .t7  ihaU  be  unclean/* — The  g^eat  inconveniences  which  the  law  connected 
with  this  and  other  defilements,  necessarily  obliged  the  Israelites  to  pay  great  attention  to  cleanliness  ;  and  this  was 
probably  w^at  the  laws  on  this  subject  had  principally  in  view.  The  importance  of  regulations  on  such  points  are  not 
so  fullv  appreciated  in  this  country  as  in  the  East,  where  all  kinds  of  reptiles,  many  of  them  poisonous,  find  their  way 
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into  the  most  prirate  apartttients  and  conceal  themsehres  in  recenety  crericef,  Teiaelf,  and  boxes.  Experience  taught  the 
writer  of  this  note,  while  iu  the  East,  to  observe  the  g^reatest  caution  in  examining  a  box  or  vessel  which  had  not  rery 
recently  been  disturbed,  lest  a  scorpion,  or  other  noxious  reptile,  might  be  concealed  within  it  On  this  subject,  Michaelis 
obserres  that  thii  law  was  well  calculated  to  prevent  accidents  from  poisoning:  «  Of  the  poisoning  of  liquors  by  toada 
creeping  into  casks  we  often  read ;  and  Hasselquist  relates  an  instance  where  the  poison  of  a  Gecko  in  a  cheese  had 
nearly  proved  fatal.  Mice  and  rats  likewise  sometimes  poison  meat  that  is  uncovered,  by  means  of  the  poison  laid  for 
themselves  being  vomited  upon  it  I  remember  the  case  of  a  brewing  of  beer,  which,  to  all  the  people  of  a  town  who 
had  drunk  it,  occasioned  most  violent  agonies ;  and  in  regard  to  which,  although  it  was  most  peremptorily  denied  by 
the  magistrates  and  the  brewers,  there  appeared  perfectly  g^od  reason  for  believing  that  arsenic  had  in  this  manner  g^t 
among  the  malt.**  As  to  the  personal  undeanness  occasioned  by  touching  the  carcase  of  a  dead  beast,  see  the  note  on 
Deut  xiv.  8. 

''  iS^'n."— Harmer  conjectures  that  this  means  trunks  or  baskets  covered  with  skins.  It  is  far  more  likely  that  the 
vessels  of  skin  which  we  have  described  in  the  note  to  Gen.  xxi.  14  are  intended.  These  are  of  too  much  importance 
among  the  utensib  of  a  nomade  people  (which  the  Israelites  still  were  at  this  time)>  or  of  any  people  while  on  a  journey, 
to  be  omitted  in  such  a  list  as  this. 

47.  7b  make  a  difference  between  the  tmcUan  and  the  clean,  and  between  the  beast  that  moff  be  eaten  and  the  beast  thai 
mny  no/  be  eaten.** — Does  not  the  latter  clause  explain  the  former — showing,  that  to  say  a  beast  may  or  may  not  be 
eaten,  b  equivalent  to  saving  it  b  clean  or  unclean  ?  Michaelb  is  of  opinion  that  '*  clean''  and  "  unclean  '^  are  ex- 
pressions tantamount  to  beasts  usual  and  not  usual  for  food  ;  and  we  think  hb  view  corroborated  by  this  text.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  show  that  the  cleanness  or  undeanness  of  particular  animals  meant  any  thing  else ;  and  if  so,  the 
distinction  b  not,  as  we  commonly  suppose,  one  with  which  we  are  entirely  imacquainted,  forwe  and  almost  all  nations 
make  this  very  distinction,  although  we  do  not  express  it  in  the  same  form  of  words.  The  Jews  abstained  from  eating 
tmimab  which  their  neighbours  did  eat,  and  which  we  eat  at  thb  day ;  and  in  the  same  manner,  though  not  on  the 
same  legislative  principles,  we  refrain  from  various  animab,  not  at  all  unfit  for  food,  which  the  Jews  did  eat,  and  which 
are  eaten  in  other  countries.  Among  the  animals  from  which  we  abstain,  may  be  mentioned  horses,  asses,  dogs,  cats, 
frogs,  snaib,  and  grasshoppers,  all  of  which  are  good  for  food,  and  are  more  or  less  eaten  in  different  countries,  although, 
from  not  being  used  to  them,  we  should  regard  their  meat,  if  set  on  a  table,  with  as  much  abhorrence  as  a  Jew  or  Mo- 
hammedan could  manifest  with  regard  to  pork. 

In  the  present  chapter  no  animal  b  forbidden  for  food,  which  Abraham  or  hb  descendants  are  at  any  previous  period 
represented  to  have  eaten.  We  may  therefore  conclude  with  Michaelb,  that  little  more  b  now  done  than  to  convert 
andent  national  custom  into  positive  law,  perhaps,  however,  excluding  some  animals  that  had  previously  been  employed 
as  food,  and  admitting  others  that  had  not  formerly  been  used ;  the  whole  being  reduced  into  what,  on  the  prindples 
of  phjTsiology,  was  actuallv  a  very  easy  and  natural  system.  If  it  be  admitted  that  the  terms  dean  and  unciean  beai 
here  the  sense  of  beast  to  be  usea  or  not  use'd  for  food,  it  follows  that  the  word  '*  unclean  "  as  applied  to  animab  b  no 
epithet  of  degradation.  In  this  sense,  as  Michaelb  observes,  ^'Man  himsdf  was  the  most  unciean,  that  b,  human 
flesh  was  least  of  all  things  to  be  eaten ;  and  such  b  the  case  in  every  nation  not  reckoned  among  cannibals.  The  lion 
and  the  horse  are  undean,  but  were  to  the  Hebrews  just  as  little  the  objects  of  contempt  as  they  are  to  us.*'  The  same 
author  points  out  the  mistake  of  the  common  supposition,  that  the  Jews  durst  not  keep  unclean  animab  in  their 
houses,  or  have  any  thing  to  do  with  them.  But  thb  was  so  far  from  being  t^e  case,  that  the  camel  and  the  ass  were 
their  common  beasts  of  burden,  in  addition  to  which  they  had,  in  later  times,  the  horse.  All  the  three  spedes  were 
undean. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

1  The  purification  qf  women  after  childbirth.  6  Her 
offerings  for  her  purifying. 

And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses,  saying, 

2  Speak  unto  the  children  of  Israel,  say- 
ing. If  a  Voman  have  conceived  seed,  and 
bom  a  man  child :  then  she  shall  be  unclean 
seven  days ;  according  to  the  days  of  the 
separation  for  her  infirmity  shall  she  be  un- 
clean. 

3  And  in  the  'eighth  day  the  flesh  of  his 
foreskin  shall  be  circumcised. 

4  And  she  shall  then  contmue  in  the 
blood  of  her  purifying  three  and  thirty  days ; 
she  shall  touch  no  hallowed  thing,  nor  come 
into  the  sanctuary,  until  the  days  of  her  pu- 
rifying be  fulfilled 

5  But  if  she  bear  a  maid  child,  then  she 
shall  be  unclean  two  weeks,  as  in  her  sepa- 


ration :  and  she  shall  continue  in  the  blood 
of  her  purifying  threescore  and  six  days. 

6  And  when  the  days  of  her  purifying  are 
fulfilled,  for  a  son,  or  for  a  daughter,  she 
shall  bring  a  lamb  'of  the  first  year  for  a 
biunt  offering,  and  a  young  pigeon,  or  a 
turtledove,  for  a  sin  oflfering,  unto  the  door 
of  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation,  unto 
the  priest  : 

7  Who  shall  ofier  it  before  the  Lord,  and 
make  an  atonement  for  her ;  and  she  shall 
be  cleansed  from  the  issue  of  her  blood. 
This  is  the  law  for  her  that  hath  born  a 
male  or  a  female. 

8  *And  if  *she  be  not  able  to  bring  a 
lamb,  then  she  shall  bring  two  turtles,  or 
two  young  pigeons;  the  one  for  the  burnt 
offering,  and  the  other  for  a  sin  offerinff; 
and  the  priest  shall  make  an  atonement  for 
her,  and  she  shall  be  clean. 


"Ch»^lM9,       s.LnkeS^M.    John  1,  iS. ''^  »  Uoh.  a  ton  of hUifsar.       4Luke2.S4.       •  Ueh,  her  hmUJM  not  mjletenqf  of. 

Verse  8.  «  If  she  be  not  able  to  bring  a  lamb,  then  she  shall  bring  two  tuHles/*--The  law  in  this  chapter  is  interesting 
to  the  Christian  reader ;  for  we  find  that  when  the  mother  of  Jesus  went  up  to  the  Temple  with  her  offering  in  ^bc- 
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dience  to  this  law,  she  was  not  able  to  offer  a  lamb,  but  was  obliged  to  accept  the  alteroatiTe,  allowed  to  the  poor,  of 
ofibring  two  turtle-doves  or  two  young  pigeons,  llius  an  interesting  evidence  is  furnished  of  the  low  circumstanc^  of 
the  family  into  which  our  Lord  was  bom.  While  the  Israelites  remained  in  the  wilderness,  it  is  probable  that  tha 
women  brought  their  offering  immediately  after  their  period  of  separation  had  expired.  But  when  they  were  settled  in 
Palestine,  and  many  families  lived  at  a  distance  from  the  Temple,  it  may  be  presumed  that  they  were  allowed  to  cousiilt 
tlieir  convenience  on  this  point.  Aftor  the  birth  of  Samuel,  his  mother,  Hanntdi,  did  not  go  to  the  tabernacle  until  the 
child  was  weaned.    1  Sam.  i.  21* 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

1  Th0  laws  and  tokens  whereby  the  priest  is  to  be 
guided  in  discerning  the  leprosy. 

And  the  Lord   spake    unto    Moses    and 
Aaron,  saying, 

2  When  a  man  shall  have  in  the  skin  of 
his  flesh  a  ^rising,  a  scab,  or  bright  spot,  and 
it  be  in  the  skin  of  his  flesh  like  the  plague 
of  leprosy ;  then  he  shall  bo  brought  unto 
Aaron  the  priest,  or  unto  one  of  nis  sons 
the  priests : 

3  And  the  priest  shall  look  on  the  plague 
in  the  sldn  of  the  flesh :  and  when  the  hair 
in  the  pla^e  is  turned  white,  and  the 
plague  in  sight  be  deeper  than  the  skin  of 
nis  flesh,  it  is  a  pla^e  of  leprosy :  and  the 
priest  shall  look  on  nim,  and  pronounce  him 
unclean. 

4  If  the  bright  spot  he  white  in  the  skin 
of  his  flesh,  and  in  sight  be  not  deeper  than 
the  sldn,  and  the  hair  thereof  be  not  turned 
white ;  then  the  priest  shall  shut  up  him 
that  hath  the  plague  seven  days : 

5  And  the  priest  shall  look  on  him  the 
seventh  day :  and,  behold,  if  the  plague  in 
his  sight  be  at  a  stay,  and  the  plague  spread 
not  in  the  skin ;  then  the  priest  shall  shut 
him  up  seven  days  more : 

6  And  the  priest  shall  look  on  him  again 
the  seventh  day:  and,  behold,  </the  plague 
be  somewhat  dark,  and  the  plague  spread 
not  in  the  skin,  the  priest  shall  pronounce 
him  clean :  it  is  but  a  scab :  ana  he  shall 
wash  his  clothes,  and  be  clean. 

7  But  if  the  scab  spread  much  abroad  in 
the  skin,  after  that  he  hath  been  seen  of  the 
priest  for  his  cleansing,  he  shall  be  seen  of 
the  priest  again : 

8  And  if  the  priest  see  that,  behold,  the 
scab  spreadeth  in  the  skin,  then  the  priest 
shall  pronounce  him  unclean:  it  is  a  le- 
prosy. 

9  ^  When  the  plague  of  leprosy  is  in  a 
man,  then  he  shall  d«  brought  unto  the 
priest; 

10  And  the  priest  shall  see  him:  and« 
behold,  }/  the  rising  be  white  in  the  skin. 


and  it  have  turned  the  hait  white,  and  there 
be  "auick  raw  flesh  in  the  rising; 

11  It  is  an  old  leprosy  in  the  skin  of  his 
flesh,  and  the  priest  shall  pronounce  him 
unclean,  and  shall  not  shut  nim  up :  for  he 
is  unclean- 

12  And  if  a  leprosy  break  out  abroad  in 
the  skin,  and  the  leprosy  cover  all  the  skin 
of  him  that  hath  the  plague  from  his  head 
even  to  his  foot,  wneresoever  the  priest 
looketh ; 

13  Then  the  priest  shall  consider :  and, 
behold,  i/the  leprosy  have  covered  all  his 
flesh,  he  shall  pronounce  him  clean  that 
hath  the  plague :  it  is  all  turned  white :  he  is 
clean. 

14  But  when  raw  flesh  appeareth  in  him, 
he  shall  be  unclean. 

15  And  the  priest  shall  see  the  raw  flesh, 
and  pronounce  him  to  be  unclean :  for  tha 
raw  flesh  i*  unclean :  it  is  a  leprosy. 

16  Or  if  the  raw  flesh  turn  again,  and  be 
changed  unto  wJiite,  he  shall  come  unto  the 
priest; 

17  And  the  priest  shall  see  him :  and, 
behold,  i/the  plague  be  turned  into  white ; 
then  the  priest  snail  pronounce  him  clean 
that  hath  the  plague :  he  is  clean. 

18  ^  The  flesh  also,  in  which,  even  in  the 
skin  thereof,  was  a  boil,  and  is  healed^ 

19  And  in  the  place  of  the  boil  there  be 
a  white  rising,  or  a  bright  spot,  white,  and 
somewhat  reddish,  and  it  be  shewed  to  the 
priest ; 

20  And  if,  when  the  priest  seeth  it,  be- 
hold, it  be  in  sight  lower  than  the  skin,  and 
the  hair  thereof  be  turned  white  ;  the  priest 
shall  pronounce  him  unclean :  it  is  a  plague 
of  leprosy  broken  out  of  the  boiL 

21  But  if  the  priest  look  on  it,  and,  be- 
hold, there  be  no  white  hairs  therein,  and  if 
it  be  not  lower  than  the  skin,  but  be  some- 
what dark ;  then  the  priest  shall  shut  him 
up  seven  days : 

22  And  u  it  spread  much  abroad  in  the 
skin,  then  the  pnest  shall  pronounce  him 
unclean :  it  is  a  plague. 

23  But  if  the  bright  spot  stay  in  his 


2o2 
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place,  and  spread  not,  it  is  a  burning  boil ; 
and  tbe  priest  shall  pronounce  him  clean. 

24  ^  Or  if  there  be  any  flesh,  in  the  skin 
whereof  there  is  'a  hot  burning,  and  the 
quick  flesh  that  bumeth  have  a  white  bright 
spot,  somewhat  reddish,  or  white ; 

25  Then  the  priest  shall  look  upon  it :  and, 
behold,  if  the  hair  in  the  brignt  spot  be 
turned  wnite,  and  it  be  in  siffht  deeper  than 
the  skin ;  it  is  a  leprosy  brcucen  out  of  the 
burning:  wherefore  the  priest  shall  pro- 
nounce him  unclean:  it  is  the  plague   of 


26  But  if  the  priest  look  on  it,  and,  be- 
hold, there  be  no  white  hair  in  the  bright 
spot,  and  it  be  no  lower  than  the  other  sKin, 
but  be  somewhat  dark ;  then  the  priest  shall 
shut  him  up  seven  days : 

27  And  the  priest  shall  look  upon  him 
the  seventh  day :  and  if  it  be  spread  much 
abroad  in  the  skin,  then  the  priest  shall 

{)ronounce  him  unclean :  it  is  the  plague  of 
eprosy. 

28  And  if  the  bright  spot  stay  in  his 
place,  and  spread  not  m  the  skin,  but  it  be 
somewhat  dark ;  it  is  a  rising  of  the  burning, 
and  the  priest  shall  pronounce  him  clean : 
for  it  is  an  inflammation  of  the  burning. 

29  ^  If  a  man  or  woman  have  a  plague 
upon  the  head  or  the  beard; 

30  Then  the  priest  shall  see  the  plague : 
and,  behold,  if  it  be  in  sight  deeper  tnan  the 
skin;  and  there  be  in  it  a  yellow  thin  hair; 
then  the  priest  shall  pronounce  him  unclean : 
it  w  a  dry  scall,  even  a  leprosy  upon  the 
head  or  beard. 

31  And  if  the  priest  look  on  the  plague 
of  the  scall,  and,  behold,  it  be  not  in  sight 
deeper  than  the  skin,  and  that  there  is  no 
black  hair  in  it;  then  the  priest  shall  shut 
up  him  that  hath  the  plague  of  the  scall 
seven  days : 

32  And  in  the  seventh  day  the  priest  shall 
look  on  the  plague :  and,  benold,  if  the  scall 
spread  not,  and  there  be  in  it  no  yellow  hair, 
and  the  scall  be  not  in  sight  aeeper  than 
the  skin; 

33  He  shall  be  shaven,  but  the  scall 
shall  he  not  shave ;  and  the  priest  shall 
shut  up  him  that  hath  the  scall  seven  days 
more : 

34  And  in  the  seventh  day  the  priest 
shall  look  on  the  scall :  and,  benold,  if  the 
scall  be  not  spread  in  the  skin,  nor  be  in 
sight  deeper  than  the  skin;  then  the  priest 


shall  pronounce  him   clean :   and  he  shall 
wash  his  clothes,  and  be  clean. 

35  But  if  the  scall  spread  much  in  the 
skin  after  his  cleansing; 

36  Then  the  priest  shall  look  on  him  : 
and,  behold,  if  tne  scall  be  spread  in  the 
skin,  the  priest  shall  not  seek  for  yellow 
hair  ;  he  is  unclean. 

37  But  if  the  scall  be  in  his  sight  at  a 
stay,  and  that  there  is  black  hair  grown  up 
therein ;  the  scall  is  healed,  he  is  clean :  and 
the  priest  shall  pronounce  him  clean. 

3o  i[  If  a  man  also  or  a  woman  have  in 
the  skiiL  of  their  flesh  bright  spots,  even 
white  bright  spots ; 

39  Then  the  priest  shall  look :  and,  be- 
hold, if  the  bright  spots  in  the  skin  of  their 
flesh  be  darkish  white ;  it  is  a  freckled  spot 
that  groweth  in  the  skin ;  he  is  clean. 

40  And  the  man  whose  *hair  is  fallen  off 
his  head,  he  is  bald ;  yet  is  he  clean. 

41  And  he  that  hath  his  hair  fallen  off 
from  the  part  of  his  head  toward  his  face, 
he  is  forehead  bald :  yet  is  he  clean. 

42  And  if  there  be  in  the  bald-head,  or 
bald  forehead,  a  white  reddish  sore ;  it  is  a 
leprosy  sprung  up  in  his  bald  head,  or  liis 
bald  forenead. 

43  Then  the  priest  shall  look  upon  it : 
and,  behold,  //  the  rising  of  the  sore  be 
white  reddish  in  his  bald  head,  or  in  his  bald 
forehead,  as  the  leprosy  appeareih  in  the 
skin  of  the  flesh ; 

44  He  is  a  leprous  man,  he  is  unclean  • 
the  priest  shall  pronounce  him  utterly  un- 
clean ;  his  plague  is  in  his  head. 

45  And  the  leper  in  whom  the  plague  is, 
his  clothes  shall  be  rent,  and  his  head  bare, 
and  he  shall  put  a  covering  upon  his  upper 
lip,  and  shall  cry.  Unclean,  imclean. 

46  All  the  days  wherein  the  plague  shall 
be  in  him  he  ghall  be  defiled ;  he  is  unclean : 
he  shall  dwell  alone;  'without  the  camp 
shall  his  habitation  be. 

47  %  The  garment  also  that  the  plague 
of  leprosy  is  in,  whether  it  be  a  woollen  gar- 
ment, or  a  linen  garment ; 

48  Whether  it  be  in  the  warp,  or  woof; 
of  linen,  or  of  woollen ;  whether  in  a  skin,  or 
in  any  'thing  made  of  skin ; 

49  And  if  the  plague  be  greenish  or 
reddish  in  the  garment,  or  in  the  skin,  either 
in  the  warp,  or  in  the  woof,  or  in  any  Hhing 
of  skin;  it  is  a  plague  of  leprosy,  and  shau 
be  shewed  unto  the  priest : 


■  Hcb.  a  httrmmg  o/^re. 
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50  And  the  priest  shall  look  upon  the 
plague,  and  shut  up  it  that  hath  the  plague 
seven  days  : 

51  And  he  shall  look  on  the  plague  on 
the  seventh  day  :  if  the  plague  be  spread  in 
the  garment^  either  in  the  warp,  or  in  the 
woof,  or  in  a  skin,  or  in  any  work  that  is 
made  of  skin;  the  plague  is  a  fretting  le* 
prosy ;  it  is  unclean. 

52  He  shall  therefore  bum  that  garment, 
whether  warp  or  woof,  in  woollen  or  in  linen, 
or  any  thing  of  skin,  wherein  the  plague  is : 
for  it  is  a  fretting  leprosy ;  it  shall  be  burnt 
in  the  fire. 

53  And  if  the  priest  shall  look,  and,  be- 
hold, the  plague  be  not  spread  in  the  gar- 
ment, either  in  the  warp,  or  in  the  woof,  or 
in  any  thing  of  skin ; 

54  Then  the  priest  shall  command  that 
they  wash  the  thing  wherein  the  plague  i>, 
and  he  shall  shut  it  up  seven  days  more : 

55  And  the  priest  shall  look  on  the 
plague,  after  that  it  is  washed :  and,  behold. 


if  the  plaffue  have  not  changed  his  colour, 
and  the  puigue  be  not  spread;  it  is  unclean ; 
thou  shalt  bum  it  in  the  fire ;  it  is  fret  in- 
ward, ^whether  it  be  bare  within  or  without. 

56  And  if  the  priest  look,  and,  behold, 
the  plague  be  somewhat  dark  after  the 
^vrashlng  of  it ;  then  he  shall  rend  it  out  of 
the  garment,  or  out  of  the  skin,  or  out  of  the 
warp,  or  out  of  the  woof  : 

57  And  if  it  appear  still  in  the  garment, 
either  in  the  warp,  or  in  the  woof,  or  in  any 
thing  of  skin ;  it  is  a  spreading  plague :  thou 
shalt  bum  that  wherein  the  plague  w  with  fire. 

58  And  the  garment,  either  warp  or  woof, 
or  whatsoever  thing  of  skin  it  be,  wnich  thou 
shalt  wash,  if  the  plagUe  be  departed  from 
them,  then  it  shall  be  washed  the  second 
time,  and  shall  be  clean. 

59  This  is  the  law  of  the  plague  of  leprosy 
in  a  garment  of  woollen  or  linen,  either  in 
the  warp,  or  woof,  or  any  thing  of  skins,  to 
pronounce  it  clean,  or  to  pronounce  it  un- 
clean. 


>  Heb.  whether  it  be  hold  in  the  head  thcrtof,  or  u  the  forehead  thereof, 

Vene  2.  ''  He  »heUl  be  brought  utito  Aaron  ihe  prictt,  or  unto  one  of  Ait  »ont  the  priettt^ — This  chapter  foims  the 
most  ancient  medical  treatise  in  the  world,  and  completely  to  illustrate  it  would  require  a  rare  combination  of 
medical  and  oriental  knowledge.  Dr.  John  Mason  Good,  in  whom  these  qualifications  were  eminently  united,  has 
done  much  to  elucidate  it  in  his  <  Study  of  Medicine:'  Michaelis also  has  given  much  attentron  to  the  subjects  embraced 
in  this  and  the  two  following  chapters  ;  and  to  these  two  authorities  we  are  indebted  for  the  substance  of  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  observations  we  shall  make.  We  may  here,  however,  preface  such  observations  by  a  few  remarks  as 
to  the  early  history  of  medicine.  The  most  early  subsistence  of  mankind  was  doubtless  principally  derived  from  fruits, 
plants,  and  roots ;  and  in  the  course  of  their  researches  for  edible  products,  they  mu.st  have  become  acquainted  with  many, 
the  use  of  which  was  attended  with  remarkable  consequences.  It  is  doubtless  on  the  re{)etition  of  such  observations  that 
the  principles  of  ancient  medicine  were  founded.  Tqus  a  number  of  receipts,  if  we  may  so  call  them,  were^  collected, 
and  formed  points  of  living  knowledge  which  passed  from  man  to  his  neignbour,  and  from  father  to  son,  without  any 
attempt  at  system;  andwmch  are  applied  to  use  at  hazard,  without  any  distinct  reference  to  the  symptoms  of  particular 
diseases.  There  were  no  physicians.  Men  had  a  general  knowledge  of  some  simples,  and  employed  them  either  according 
to  their  individual  judgment,  or  the  advice  of  their  neighbours.  We  read,  indeed,  that  it  was  the  custom  even  among 
such  comparatively  advanced  nations  as  the  Egyptians  and  Babylonians,  to  expose  the  sick  in  public  places,'  that  those 
who  passed  by  might  be  induced  to  communicate  the  processes  or  medicines  which  had  been  useful  to  them  in  similar 
diseases.  This  certainly  exhibits  a  very  primitive  manner  in  which  the  art  of  medicine  was  exercised.  In  process  of 
time,  patients  were  taken  to  the  temples,  not  only  as  places  of  public  resort,  but  in  the  expectation  of  assistance  from 
the  god  to  whom  the  teinple  was  dedicated.  The  temple  of  Serapis  was  particularly  resorted  to  for  this  purpose  by  the 
Egyptians,  and  that  of  ^culapius  by  the  Greeks.  Tnus  the  matter  gradually  came  into  the  hands  of  the  priests,  who 
in  most  countries  were  the  earliest  physicians ;  and  this  did  not  arise  exclusively  from  the  influence  of  their  sacerdotal 
character,  but  also  from  their  being  the  first  to  qualify  themselves  for  the  service.  They  saw  the  advantage  which 
would  accrue  from  rcMjuiring  the  patient  to  come  to  the  temjile  after  his  cure,  that  the  means  of  cure  might  be  duly 
registered  in  its  archives.  The  accumulation  of  such  cases  in  the  course  of  years,  enabled  the  prici^ts  themselves  to 
give  advice  to  the  patients,  and  thus  gradually  to  supersede  the.  public  reference  to  the  people  which  had  formerly  pre- 
vailed. To  facilitate  their  own  labour  of  reference,  they  would  analyze  and  classify  the  mass  of  facts  in  their  posses- 
sion, and  thus  it  was  that  medicine  was  at  last  reduced  into  something  like  a  practical  system  of  which  the  j)rie9t8 
were  the  dispensers.  It  was  from  these  temple-registers  that  the  most  famous  physicians  of  antiquity  drew  their  facts 
and  the  principles  of  their  knowledge.  It  is  agpreed  that  the  Egyptian  priests  were  the  first  to  bring  into  a  system  the 
loose  facts  which  former  ases  had  collected ;  and  that  country  was  in  consequence  very  famous  in  most  ancient  times  for 
its  medical  knowledge,  although  in  this  respect  it  was  ultimately  surpassed  by  the  Greeks.  Indeed  the  Egyptian  priests 
introduced  regulations,  which  at  a  certain  point  barred  the  further  progress  of  the  science  in  Egypt  Evenr  disease  was 
to  be  cured  under  prescribed  rules ;  and  whoever  departed  from  them,  made  himself  responsible  for  the  life  of  the  patient. 
It  would  seem,  however,  that  their  system  was  not  very  well  digested ;  for  they  apprehended  that  the  life  of  man  was 
too  short  to  enable  him  to  comprehend  all  the  diseases  to  wh^rh  the  human  £nune  is  incident ;  and  therefore  every 
physician  was  obliged  to  direct  his  attention  exclusively  to  one  particular  disease,  for  which  alone  he  might  be  con- 
sulted. Hence  there  were  doctors  for  the  eyes,  the  head,  the  teeth,  the  stomach,  and  various  other  departments  of 
disease.  Physicians — as  Herodotus,  from  whom  this  statement  is  taken,  remarks — were  v^  numerous  under  this 
system  ;  and  it  may  be  useful  to  observe  that  the  profession  was  not  exercised  by  the  ecclesiastics  generally,  but  by  the 
lowest  of  three  orders  into  which  the  priestly  caste  was  divided.  This  class  (called  Neocoroi)  seems  to  have  corre- 
sponded pretty  nearly  to  the  Levites  among  the  Hebrews ;  and  if  this  division  subsisted  at  the  time  of  the  Exodus,  the 
Mosaic  law  would  seem  to  have  raised  the  mescal  profession  a  grade  higher  than  it  had  been  left  in  Egypt ;  for  not 
only  the  proper  priests,  but  even  the  high-priett,  are  instructed  to  take  cognisance  of  infectious  diaeases.    Probably  a 
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certain  number  of  the  whole  prieethood  gave  their  particular  attention  to  medicine.  It  ii  evident  that  medioal  science 
had  at  this  time  been  reduced  to  a  system,  from  the  nice  discrimination  of  infections  disorders,  and  the  s^ptoms  by 
which  they  were  characteriied.  It  is  true  that  these  specifications  are  on  divine  authority ;  but  we  conceive  that  they 
merely  re^r  to  what  was  previously  known*  and  are  only  intended  to  indicate  precisely  the  particular  disorder  to  which 
the  respective  regulations  were  to  apply.  We  must  not  omit  to  direct  attention  to  the  most  wise  exclusion  which  we  see 
in  this  chapter  of  that  Egyptian  pnnciple  of  immutable  ndes  which  must  have  operated  so  iujuriously  on  the  improve- 
ment of  the  art  There  is  not  a  word  said  about  the  medical  treatment  of  the  disorders  brought  imder  our  notice ;  all 
that  is  stated  refers  to  the  cognisance  pf  symptoms  of  infectious  disorders,  and  the  sanatory  precautions  for  Uie  pubUc 
health  which  may  in  consequence  become  necessary.  This  is  all  of  which  legblation  can  properlv  take  cognizance. 
Curative  means  were  perhaps  employed  in  ancient  times,  although  we  are  aware  that  leprous  disorders  were  not  gene- 
rally considered  curable  by  any  medical  treatment.  But  that  particular  remedies  were  not  prescribed  seems  to  us  so  far 
from  being  an  objection,  as  some  regard  it^  that  we  consider  it  an  evidence  of  the  Divine  wisdom  from  which  these  laws 
proceeded* 

3.  ''  Ltprta^^ — It  is  currently  stated  by  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers  that  the  Israelites  were  driven  out  of  £gypt  on 
account  of  theb  being  generally  infected  with  leprosy.  They  no  doubt  learnt  this  statement  from  the  Egyptian  priests ; 
and  it  has  often  appeared  to  us  that  all  the  misrepresentations  concerning  the  Jews,  traceable  to  that  source,  must 
have  arisen  bS(At  the  Hebrew  Scripture  had  been  translated  into  Greek.  Through  this  means  the  Sacred  History  became 
in  some  degree  known  to  the  avilixed  world ;  and  this  ^ve  the  priests  an  mterest  in  setting  up  the  most  plausible 
counter-statements  in  their  power,  as  to  those  facts  in  which  the  honour  of  their  own  country  was  deeply  implicated. 
Josephus  {contra  Apion)  distinctly  attributes  the  origin  of  this  and  many  other  calumnies  to  the  Egyptians,  and 
refutes  them  by  many  solid  reasons,  to  which  others  have  been  added  by  Michaelis,  Faber,  and  other  modem  writers. 
The  present  misrepresentation  is  on  many  accounts  highly  plausible  and  ingenious — quite  sufficiently  so  to  impose 
upon  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  but  not  enough  so  to  escape  detection.  The  thinn  are  true,  separately  taken ;  but 
false  when  stated  as  cause  and  efibct.  It  is  true  that  the  Hebrews  were  driven  out  forcibly  by  night,  and  it  is  true  that 
they  were  infected  with  leprosy ;  but  it  is  not  true  that  they  were  driven  out  forcibly  on  account  of  leprosy.  They 
were  forcibly  driven  out,  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  because  an  awful  calamity  had  oefallen  the  Egyptians  for  their 
obstinate  refusal  to  allow  them  to  go  out  peaceably,  as  they  had  urgently  requested.  It  was  very  clever  dishonesty  in 
the  Bg3rptian  priests  to  combine  these  two  unconnected  circumstances,  making  one  the  consequence  of  the  other.  Some 
xealous  writers  have  thought  it  necessary  to  deny  that  the  Hebrews  were  infected  with  leprosy  at  all ;  but  that  they 
actually  were  so  seems  to  us  evident  from  this  and  the  following  chapters.  What  can  be  the  meaning  of  all  these  minute 
laws  and  regulations,  of  these  strict  precautions  to  prevent  the  spread  of  contagion,  unless  leprosy  was  a  very  prevalent 
and  well-known  disease  ?  But  this  equally  proves  that  they  were  not  wholly  a  leprous  people,  as  their  ancient  calum- 
niators alleged ;  fox  then  these  regulations  against  contagion  would  have  been  perfectly  superfluous.  Moses  would 
never  have  enacted  such  severe  laws  against  leprosy  had  he  himself  been  a  leper,  and  the  leader  of  an  army  of  lepers. 
Besides,  leprosy  is  even  to  this  day,  after  several  thousand  years,  a  common  disease  throughout  Egypt,  Syria,  and 
Palestine  j  it  was  therefore  endemic  both  in  the  country  to  which  they  were  going  and  in  that  which  they  had  left. 
Indeed,  in  the  latter,  it  was  and  is  so  frequent  and  virulent,  that  Egypt  has  always  been  regarded  as  the  principal  seat 
of  the  leprosy ;  and  that  disorder  could  not  be  expected  to  be  otherwise  than  common  among  a  people  recently  come 
from  theuce  ;  and  this  renders  it  clear  that  it  was  the  Israelites  who  were  endangered  by  the  leprosy  of  the  Egyptians, 
and  not  the  Egyptians  by  that  of  the  Israelites.  This  again  answers  the  charge  of  their  expulsion  on  that  account ;  for, 
as  Michaelis  well  asks,  <<  \Yhat  sovereign,  not  an  absolute  blockhead,  would  expel  a  people,  consisting  of  600,000  adult 
males,  and  therefore,  with  their  wives  and  children,  amounting  to  two  millions  and  a  half,  on  account  of  a  disease  endemic 
in  his  dominions  ?  "  The  same  writer  thinks  other  causes  also  may  have  contributed  to  the  spread  of  the  disorder  among 
the  Hebrews.  '<  They  were  poor,  they  had  been  oppressed ;  and  cutaneous  diseases,  and  indeed  almost  all  infectious 
diseases  whatever,  attack  poor  people  above  all  others,  because  they  cannot  so  well  keep  themselves  cleanly,  and  at  a  dis- 
tance from  infected  persons.*'  He  also  considers  that  their  having  partly  dwelt  in  the  damp  and  marshy  parts  of  Egypt 
was  a  circumstance  favourable  to  the  increase  of  leprosy ;  while  the  same  circumstance  (their  residence  along  the  Mile 
in  the  marshy  district  of  Bucolia)  put  it  in  their  power  to  eat  JUh  at  pleasure  (see  Num.  xi.  5) ;  and  nothin|r  is  mors 
efiectual  for  aggravating  and  spreading  cutaneous  disorders  than  a  diet  entirely,  or  frequently,  composed  of  fish.  Dr. 
J.  M.  Good  concurs  generally  with  Michaelis  in  these  opinions ;  and  also  dwells  on  tneir  subjugated  and  distressed 
state,  and  the  peculiar  nature  of  their  employment,  as  tending  to  produce  the  leprosies  and  other  cutaneous  disorders 
with  which  they  seem  to  have  been  affected.  In  producing  such  results,  he  says,  '<  There  are  no  causes  more  active  or 
powerful  ^an  a  depressed  state  of  body  or  mind,  hard  labour  imder  a  burning  sun,  the  body  constantly  covered  with 
the  excoriating  dust  of  brick-fields,  and  an  impoverished  diet — to  all  of  which  the  Israelites  were  exposed  whilst  under 
the  Egyptian  bondage."  After  this  it  may  freely  be  admitted  that  the  Hebrews  were,  to  a  largo  extent,  infected  with 
leprosy  and  other  cutaneous  disorders ;  while  we  deny  that  they  were  expelled  from  Egypt  on  that  account.  Their 
continuance  for  forty  years  in  the  arid  deserts  of  Arabia,  tog^thefr  with  the  wise  sanatory  regulations  in  this  and  the 
following  chapter,  may  have  done  much  to  diminbh  its  prevalence  among  them ;  for  although  Arabia  is  not  exempt 
from  leprosy,  its  dry  air  is  less  favourable  to  infection  than  the  moister  atmosphere  in  some  pa^  of  Egypt,  and  even  m 
Palestine.  So  much  of  the  present  subject  as  relates  to  the  setting  apart  of  the  leper  from  common  intercourse  will 
be  considered  in  the  notes  to  Num.  vL  1 — 5.  We  shall  at  present  limit  our  attention  to  the  forms  of  the  diseases  men- 
tioned ;  and  which  are  so  admirably  discriminated,  and  their  symptoms  described,  in  the  chapters  before  us. 

4.  **  Brighi  spo/."— Three  distinct  forms  of  leprosy  are  particularly  described  by  Moses  in  this  chapter.  They  are  all 
distinguished  by  the  name  of /l^n3>  bahireih,  ''bright  spot"  Two  of  these  are  distinguished  as  particularly  alarmi;.g 
by  the  epithet  /OTTSfc  t^araaih,  "  venom  "  or  "  malignity."  Of  these  two,  the  rtflj?  J1"VT3*  bahhetk  Ubenah,  «  bright 
white  bah^reth"  ^the  LeprotU  Upriant  Candida  of  Dr.  Gh>od),  is  the  most  virulent.  The  characteristics  of  this  disease  are 
precisely  as  described  by  Moses ;  being  a  glossy  white  and  spreading  scale  upon  an  elevated  base,  encircled  with  a  red 
border ;  the  elevation  is  depressed  in  the  middle,  but  without  a  change  of  colour.  The  natural  black  hair  on  the 
patches  participates  in  the  whiteness,  and  the  patches  themselves  perpetually  widen  their  outline.  Several  of  these 
characters,  separately  taken,  belong  to  other  blemishes  of  the  skin,  and  therefore  none  of  them  were  to  be  taken  alone, 
and  it  was  only  when  the  whole  concurred  that  the  Hebrew  priest,  in  his  capacity  as  physician,  was  to  pronounce  tho 
disease  a/«araa<A,or  malignant  leprosy.  The  next  variety  is  much  less  severe,  but  hi  more  so  than  the  common  leprosy, 
or  bohak.  It  is  distintf  uished  by  the  specific  name  of  TXTO  i1*n3  >  hakereik  kiha, "  dark  or  dusky  bah^th"  (the  Lepro$U 
lepria4i$  nigrican*  of  Dr.  Good's  nosological  system).  In  this  form  of  leprosy,  natural  hair,  which  is  black  m  Palestine 
and  Egypt,  b  not,  as  Mof99  i«p«al#df^  states,  chaaj|ed  j  the  smoothj  liuniii«t«d>  ciccolu  tcaiet  or  patches,  which  ch*- 
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mcterise  all  the  fonnB  of  leprovr,  are  in  this  modification  not  depressed  below  the  general  snrfkce  of  the  skin ;  and  do 
not  remain  stationary  at  their  nrst  sixe,  but  continually  enlarge  their  limits,  and  are  either  scattered  or  confluent.  This 
leprosy  was  improperly  named  << black**  by  the  Greeks,  the  s|>ots  being  really  dusky  or  livid.  When  its  exbtence  was 
determined,  alter  a  probationary  separation  of  a  week  or  fortnight,  the  person  was  declared  unclean,  ani  obliged  to 
remain  apart.  The  sort  of  dusky  leprosy  known  in  our  own  country  is  chiefly  found  among  persons  whose  occu- 
pations are  attended  with  much  fatigue,  and  expose  them  to  cold  and  damp,  and  to  a  precarious  and  improper  mode 
of  diet.  But  it  seems  doubtful  whether  our  own  leprosies  can  be  properly  identified  with  the  more  malignant  leprosies 
of  the  East.  The  common  leprosy  is  mentioned  in  the  next  note.  We  may  here  mention  Calmet*8  notion  as  to  the  oris  in 
of  leprosy,  because  we  shall  presently  hare  asain  occasion  to  refer  to  it.  He  thinks  it  is  caused  by  minute  animalcules 
between  the  skin  and  the  flesh,  which  gnaw  the  epidermis  and  cuticle,  and  afterwards  the  extremities  of  the  nerves  and 
the  flesh,  producing  the  symptoms  to  which  the  present  chapter  calls  attention.  (See  the  dissertation  prefixed  to  his 
commentary  on  Leviticus,  and  his  '  Dictionary,'  Art  Leprosy.) 

39.  "  Freckled  tpotP — This  is  disting^hed  from  the  other  leprosies  by  the  term  pHl!*  hokak,  which  imports  bright- 
ness, but  in  a  subordinate  degree,  being  a  dull  white  spot.  This  disorder  is  not  contagious,  and  did  not  render  a  person 
unclean,  or  make  it  necessary  that  he  should  be  shut  up.  The  Arabs  call  this  disorder  by  the  same  name  as  the 
Hebrews,  and  its  characters  are  precisely  analogous  to  those  here  stated.  This  variety  is  strictly  a  cutaneous  eruption, 
and  rarely,  if  ever,  afiects  the  constitution.  Forskal,  in  one  of  the  notes  to  Niebuhr's  *  Travels,'  g^ves  an  illustra- 
tion of  this  sort  of  leprosy.  He  says,  *'  Biay  15,  1763, 1  mvself  saw  a  case  of  bohak  leprosy  in  a  Jew  at  Mocha.  The 
spots  in  this  disease  are  of  unequal  size.  "Diey  have  no  shining  appearance,  nor  are  they  perceptibly  elevated  above 
the  skin,  and  they  do  not  change  the  colour  of  the  hair.  Their  colour  is  an  obscure  white,  or  somewhat  reddish.  The 
rest  of  the  skin  of  this  patient  was  blacker  than  that  of  the  people  of  the  country  is  in  general ;  but  the  spots  are  not 
so  white  as  the  skin  of  an  European  when  not  sun-burnt.  The  spots  in  this  species  of  leprosy  do  not  appear  in  the 
hands  nor  on  the  abdomen,  but  on  the  neck  and  face,  not,  however,  on  that  part  of  the  head  where  the  hair  grows  very 
thick.  They  gradually  spread,  and  continue  sometimes  only  about  two  months,  but  in  some  cases,  indeed,  as  long  as 
two  years,  and  then  disappear  by  degrees  of  themselves.  This  disorder  is  neither  infectious  nor  hereditary,  nor  does  it 
occasion  any  inconvenience."  We  thus  see  why  it  was  declared  clean.  Michaelis  well  remarks  on  this  case :  **  That  all 
this  should  be  found  exactly  to  hold  at  the  distance  of  3500  years  from  the  time  of  Moses  ought  certainly  t6  ^n 
some  credit  for  his  laws  even  with  those  who  will  not  allow  them  to  be  of  Divine  authority."  For  want  of  a  discnmi- 
nation  of  the  difibrent  forms  of  the  disorder  similar  to  that  which  the  Hebrew  legislator  established^  in  countries  where 
leprosies  are  common,  this  uncontagious  form  of  the  disorder,  equally  with  the  others,  usually  separates  the  person 
afflicted  with  it  from  the  common  intercourse  of  life,  and  deprives  society  of  the  services  he  might  continue  to  render. 
This  fact  alone  would  be  sufficient  to  show  the  wisdom  of  the  present  regulations,  under  which  no  one  could  be  excluded 
from  general  intercourse  whose  presence  was  not  dangerous.  Dr.  Good  says,  that  in  England  a  disorder  of  this  sort  is 
chiefly  found  among  persons  who  work  among  dry  powdery  substances,  and  are  not  sufficiently  attentive  to  cleanliness  of 
person.  The  same  author  numbers  this  among  the  cutaneous  blemishes  or  blains  which  were  watched  with  a  suspi- 
cious eye  from  their  tendency  to  terminate  in  malignant  leprosy.  There  are  in  all  eight  such  disorders  mentioned  in 
this  chapter.  We  have  not  thought  it  necessary  to  dwell  on  them  separately,  and  must  refer  those  who  desire  informa- 
tion on  Uie  subject  to  the  '  Study  of  Medicine/  voL  v.  pp.  590 — 610. 

40.  **  BaUL^ — In  a  country  where  leprosy  is  not  prevalent,  it  may  well  occasion  surprise  that  the  Uws  on  that  subject 
should  be  careful  to  provide  that  bald-headed  persons  should  not  be  causelessly  subjected  to  the  charge  and  consequent 
hardships  of  leprosy.  No  man  in  this  countrr  would  be  suspected  of  leprosy  even  it  his  head  became  bald  in  his  youth. 
But  in  tbe  East,  the  falling  off  of  the  hair  is  Known  to  be  sometimes,  and,  in  connection  with  other  symjitoms,  a  strong 
criterion  of  leprosy ;  and  as  there  actuallv  is  a  particular  land  of  leprosy  limited  either  to  the  fore  or  hind  part  of  the 
head,  it  became  necessary  to  provide,  that  if  no  other  symptom  of  leprosy  than  mere  baldness  occurred,  the  person  was 
not  to  be  suspected  of  beins  a  leper.  Indeed  the  Hebrew  word  for  baldness  (JT^i  kareach)  means,  etymologically, 
ene  who  hat  Ms,  and  therefore  onginally,  perhaps,  a  leper.  These  regulations  will  be  better  understood  nom  the  fact, 
that  the  Orientals  distinguish  two  sorts  of  baldness.  The  first  is  that  which  begins  from  the  forehead,  and  the  other 
that  which  begins  behind.  The  Hebrew  has  a  distinct  name  for  each  of  these,  ay  the  Arabian  poets  abio,  the  former 
is  distinguished  as  the  "  noble  baldness,"  because  it  generally  proceeded  from  the  wearing  of  a  helmet ;  while  the  latter 
was  stigmatized  as  ''servile  baldness."  With  this  understanding,  let  us  read  the  terms  "bald"  (mp>  kareach)  in 
verse  40,  and  '<  forehead  bald"  (f^2Ji,  gUAeach)  in  verse  41.  (See  Michaelis,  vol.  iil  p.  285.) 

47.  **  The  garment  alto  thai  the  jplague  of  leproty  it  in." — A  manufacturer  of  woollen,  linen,  or  leather,  would  be  more 
likely  than  any  other  person  to  discover  the  precise  meaning  of  the  details  in  the  remainder  of  this  chapter.  Michaelis, 
with  the  assistance  oi  the  principal  woollen  manufacturer  in  Hanover,  threw  so  much  light  on  the  subject,  as  far  as 
relates  to  woollen,  as  may  give  some  ^neraH  ideas  on  the  whole  subiect,  and  furnish  a  clue  to  further  inouiries 
as  it  regards  linen  and  leather.  In  his  German  translation  of  the  Bible,  he  hazarded  a  conjecture,  which  was 
confirmed  afterwards  by  the  manufacturer  in  question,  who  told  him  that  a  disease  in  woollen  cloth,  similar  to  that 
here  described,  proceeds  from  the  use  of  what  is  called  dead  woolf  Quit  ii,  the  wool  of  sheep  that  have  died  by  disease, 
not  by  the  knife.  If  the  disease  has  been  of  short  duration,  such  wool  is  not  altogether  useless ;  but  in  a  sheep  that 
has  long  been  diseased,  it  becomes  extremely  bad,  and  loses  the  points.  He  also  stated  that,  according  to  the  esta- 
blished usag^  among  honest  manufacturers,  it  was  unfair  to  manufacture  dead  wool  into  any  article  worn  by  man, 
because  vermin  are  so  apt  to  establish  themselves  in  it,  particularlj  when  worn  close  to  the  body  and  warmed  by  it. 
Frauds  were,  however^  sometimes  committed  with  this  wool,  it  bemg  sold  for  g^ood  wool,  in  consequence  of  which  the 
stu£b  made  with  it  not  only  became  soon  bare,  but  full  first  of  little  depressions,  and  then  of  holes.  We  see  such  bare 
spots  mentioned  in  the  text,  and  we  thus  observe  how  the  disease,  as  there  described,  might  sometimes  appear  in  the 
warp,  and  sometimes  in  the  woof,  according  as  the  dead  wool  happened  to  be  employed  in  the  one  or  in  the  other. 
The  manufacturer  whom  Michaelis  consulted  expressed  a  wish  that  there  were  some  statute  inflicting  a  punishment 
upon  those  who  either  sold  dead  wool,  or  knowingly  manufactured  it  into  human  dothiog.  The  learned  professor 
himself  considers  the  present  as  such  a  law.  He  nays :  "  Whether  the  dead  wool  will  in  process  of  time  infect  good 
wool,  I  do  not  know ;  but  to  bring  into  complete  discredit  and  disuse  stuffi  that  so  soon  become  threadbare,  and  burst 
out  in  holes,  and  at  the  same  time  so  readily  shelter  vermin,  • .  .unquestionably  becomes  the  duty  of  legislative  policy." 
In  a  state  of  society  in  which  manufactures  were  subject  to  no  inspection  or  control,  such  tricks  with  dead  wool  would 
be  more  frequent  than  with  us ;  while  the  nature  of  the  climate;  with  the  abundance  of  vermin,  probabW  rendered  the 
efibcts  more  mischievous :  and,  in  such  a  state  of  things,  the  most  effi^tual  preventive  regulation  would  be,  as  here, 
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not  to  interdict  the  use  of  dead  wool,  which  might  be  evaded  bv  the  difficulty  of  proving  that  the  wool  was  really  dead, 
but  by  destroying,  even  in  spite  of  the  owner,  anjr  article  in  which  the  symptoms  appeared,  which  would  soon  operate 
in  malcing  every  one  careful  not  to  manufacture,  either  for  his  own  use  or  for  sale,  stufi^  by  which  siich  loss  would  be 
incurred.  This  view  of  the  matter,  which  we  have  merely  condensed  from  Michaclis,  deserves  attention.  But  it  does 
not  seem  to  obviate  all  the  difficulties  of  the  subject ;  and  as  clothing  certainly  can  convey  conta^^on,  it  remains  open 
to  inquire  whether  any  contagion  in  clothes  manifests  its  presence  by  such  symptoms  as  those  which  this  chapter  enu- 
merates. Dr.  Mead  ('Medica  Sacra')  and  other  writers  speak  of  the  leprous  miasmata  being  transmitted  by  clothes, 
but  they  omit  to  notice  and  account  for  the  appearances  which  the  infected  stuffs  are  here  said  to  exhibit.  Calmet 
thinks  that  the  clothes-leprosy,  like  that  in  man,  was  caused  by  the  presence  of  minute  insects,  or  worms,  which  gnawed 
the  texture,  and  left  the  stains  described.  This  idea  is  not  incompatible  with  that  of  Michaelis,  since  the  dead  wool  is 
favourable  to  the  production  of  vermin.  Although  not  very  obviousljr  connected  with  the  subject,  it  may  assist  inquiry 
to  observe,  that  if  cotton  or  linen  cloth  be  suffered  to  remain  long  in  a  damp  situation,  it  assumes  appearances  nut 
unlike  those  described  by  Moses,  and  which  are  not  only  difficult  to  remove  by  washing,  but  also  frequently  injure  the 
texture  of  the  cloth  itself. 


Cbdar  Trss  (Cedrut  UUumi). 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

1  The  rites  and  sacrifices  in  cleansing  of  the  leper, 
33  The  signs  of  leprosy  in  a  house,  43  The 
cleansing  of  that  house. 

And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses,  saying, 

2  This  shall  be  the  law  of  the  leper  in  the 
day  of  his  cleansing :  He  'shall  be  brought 
unto  the  priest  : 

3  And  tlie  priest  shall  go  forth  out  of  the 
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camp ;  and  the  priest  shall  look,  and,  be- 
hold, if  the  plague  of  leprosy  be  healed  in 
the  leper ; 

4  Then  shall  the  priest  command  to  take 
for  him  that  is  to  be  cleansed  two  "birds 
alive  and  clean,  and  cedar  wood,  and  scarlet, 
and  hyssop : 

5  And  the  priest  shall  command  that  one 
of  the  birds  be  killed  in  an  earthen  vesHel 
over  running  water : 
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6  As  for  the  living  bird>  he  shall  take  it> 
and  the  cedar  wood,  and  the  scarlet,  and  the 
hyssop,  and  shall  dip  them  and  the  living 
bird  in  the  blood  of  the  bird  that  was  killed 
over  the  runninff  water : 

7  And  he  shall  sprinkle  upon  him  that  is 
to  be  cleansed  from  the  leprosy  seven  times, 
and  shall  pronounce  him  clean,  and  shall  let 
the  living  oird  loose  "into  the  open  field. 

8  And  he  that  is  to  be  cleansed  shall  wash 
his  clothes,  and  shave  off  all  his  hair,  and 
wash  himself  in  water,  tha;t  he  may  be  clean : 
and  after  that  he  shall  come  into  the  camp, 
and  shall  tarry  abroad  out  of  his  tent  seven 
days. 

9  But  it  shall  be  on  the  seventh  day,  that 
he  shall  shave  all  his  hair  off  his  head  and 
his  beard  and  his  eyebrows,  even  all  his  hair 
he  shall  shave  off:  and  he  shall  wash  his 
clothes,  abo  he  shall  wash  his  flesh  in  water, 
and  he  shall  be  clean. 

10  And  on  the  eighth  day  he  shall  take 
two  he  lambs  without  blemish,  and  one  ewe 
lamb  *of  the  first  year  without  blemish,  and 
three  tenth  deals  of  fine  flour  for  a  meat 
offering,  mingled  with  oil,  and  one  log  of 
oil 

1 1  And  the  priest  that  maketh  him  clean 
shall  present  the  man  that  is  to  be  made 
clean,  and  those  things,  before  the  Lord,  at 
the  door  of  the  tabernacle  of  the  congre- 
gation : 

12  And  the  priest  shall  take  one  he  lamb, 
and  offer  him  for  a  trespass  offering,  and  the 
log  of  oil,  and  *wave  tncm  for  a  wave  offer- 
ing before  the  Lord  : 

13  And  he  shall  slay  the  lamb  in  the 
place  where  he  shall  kill  the  sin  offering  and 
the  burnt  offering,  in  the  holy  place :  for  'as 
the  sin  offering  is  the  priest's,  so  is  the  tres- 
pass offering :  it  is  most  holy : 

14  And  the  priest  shall  take  some  of  the 
blood  of  the  trespass  offering,  and  the  priest 
shall  put  it  upon  the  tip  of  the  right  ear  of 
him  tnat  is  to  be  cleansed,  and  upon  the 
thumb  of  his  right  hand>  and  upon  the  great 
toe  of  his  right  foot : 

1.5  And  the  priest  shall  take  some  of  the 
log  of  oil,  and  pour  it  into  the  palm  of  his 
own  left  hand : 

16  And  the  priest  shall  dip  his  right 
finger  in  the  oil  that  is  in  his  left  hand,  and 
shtul  sprinkle  of  the  oil  with  his  finger  seven 
times  before  the  Lord  : 

17  And  of  the  rest  of  the  oil  that  is  in 


his  hand  shall  the  priest  put  upon  the  tip  of 
the  right  ear  of  him  that  is  to  be  cleansed, 
and  upon  the  thumb  of  liis  right  hand,  and 
upon  the  great  toe  of  his  right  foot,  upon 
the  blood  of  the  trespass  offering : 

18  And  the  remnant  of  the  oil  that  is  in 
the  priest's  hand  he  shall  pour  upon  the 
head  of  him  that  is  to  be  cleansed :  and  the 
priest  shall  make  an  atonement  for  him  be- 
fore the  Lord. 

19  And  the  priest  shall  offer  the  sin  offer- 
ing, and  make  an  atonement  for  him  that  is 
to  be  cleansed  from  his  uncleanness ;  and 
afterward  he  shall  kill  the  burnt  offering : 

20  And  the  priest  shall  offer  the  burnt 
offering  and  the  meat  offering  upon  the  altar : 
and  the  priest  shall  make  an  atonement  for 
him,  and  ne  shall  be  clean. 

21  And  if  he  be  poor,  and  ^cannot  get  so 
much;  then  he  shall  take  one  lamb  for  a 
trespass  offering  ''to  be  waved,  to  make  an 
atonement  for  him,  and  one  tenth  deal  of 
fine  flour  mingled  with  oil  for  a  meat  offer- 
ing, and  a  log  of  oil ; 

22  And  two  turtledoves,  or  two  young 
pigeons,  such  as  he  is  able  to  get ;  and  the 
one  shall  be  a  sin  ofiering,  and  the  other  a 
burnt  offering. 

23  And  he  shall  bring  them  on  the  eighth 
day  for  his  cleansing  unto  the  priest,  unto 
the  door  of  the  tabernacle  of  the  congrega- 
tion, before  the  Lord. 

24  And  the  priest  shall  take  the  lamb  of 
the  trespass  ofiering,  and  the  log  of  oil,  and 
the  priest  shall  wave  them  for  a  wave  offer- 
ing Defore  the  Lord  : 

25  And  he  shall  kill  the  lamb  of  the  tres- 
pass offering,  and  the  priest  shall  take  some 
of  the  blood  of  the  trespass  offering,  and 
put  it  upon  the  tip  of  the  right  ear  of  him 
that  is  to  be  cleansed,  and  upon  the  thumb 
of  his  right  hand,  and  upon  the  great  toe  of 
his  right  foot  : 

26  And  the  priest  shall  pour  of  the  oil 
into  the  palm  or  his  own  left  hand : 

27  And  the  priest  shall  sprinkle  with  his 
right  finger  some  of  the  on  that  is  in  his 
left  hand  seven  times  before  the  Lord  : 

28  And  the  priest  shall  put  of  the  oil  that 
is  in  his  hand  upon  the  tip  of  the  right  ear 
of  him  that  is  to  be  cleansed,  and  upon  the 
thumb  of  his  right  hand,  and  upon  the  great 
toe  of  his  right  foot,  upon  the  place  of  the 
blood  of  the  trespass  offering : 

29  And  the  rest  of  the  oil  that  is  in  the 
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Eriest's  liand  he  shall  put  upon  the  head  of 
im  that  is  to  be  cleansed,  to  make  an  atone- 
ment for  him  before  the  Lord. 

30  And  he  shall  ofiFer  the  one  of  the  turtle- 
doves, or  of  the  yoimg  pigeons,  such  as  he 
can  get ; 

31  Even  such  as  he  is  able  to  get,  the  one 
for  a  sin  ofiFerinff,  and  the  other  ybr  a  burnt 
offering,  with  the  meat  offering:  and  the 
priest  shall  make  an  atonement  for  him  that 
IS  to  be  cleansed  before  the  Lord. 

32  This  is  the  law  of  him  in  whom  is  the 
plague  of  leprosy,  whose  hand  is  not  able  to 
get  that  which  pertaineth  to  his  cleansing. 

33  %  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses  and 
unto  Aaron,  saying, 

34  When  ye  be  come  into  the  land  of 
Canaan,  which  I  give  to  you  for  a  possession, 
and  I  put  the  plague  of  leprosy  in  a  house 
of  the  land  of  your  possession ; 

35  And  he  that  owneth  the  house  shall 
come  and  tell  the  priest,  saying.  It  seemeth 
to  me  there  is  as  it  were  a  plague  in  the 
house: 

36  Then  the  priest  shall  command  that 
they  "empty  the  nouse,  before  the  priest  go 
into  it  to  see  the  plague,  that  all  that  is  m 
the  house  be  not  made  unclean :  and  after- 
ward the  priest  shall  go  in  to  see  the  house : 

37  Ana  he  shall  look  on  the  plague,  and, 
behold,  if  the  plague  be  in  the  walb  of  the 
house  with  hollow  strakes,  OTeenish  or  red- 
dish, which  in  sight  are  lower  than  the 
wall; 

38  Then  the  priest  shall  go  out  of  the 
house  to  the  door  of  the  house,  and  shut 
up  the  house  seven  days : 

39  And  the  priest  shall  come  again  the 
seventh  day,  and  shall  look :  and,  behold,  if 
the  plague  be  spread  in  the  walls  of  the 
house ; 

40  Then  the  priest  shall  command  that 
they  take  away  the  stones  in  which  the 
plaeue  is,  and  they  shall  cast  them  into  an 
unclean  place  without  the  city : 

41  And  he  shall  cause  the  house  to  be 
scraped  within  round  about,  and  they  shall 
pour  out  the  dust  that  they  scrape  off  with- 
out the  city  into  an  unclean  place : 

42  And  they  shall  take  otner  stones,  and 

Eut  them  in  the  place  of  those  stones ;  and 
e  shall  take  other  morter,  and  shall  plaister 
the  house. 


43  And  if  the  plague  come  again,  and 
break  out  in  the  house,  after  that  he  hath 
taken  away  the  stones,  and  after  he  hath 
scraped  the  house,  and  after  it  is  plais- 
tered; 

44  Then  the  priest  shall  come  and  look, 
and,  behold,  if  the  plague  be  spread  in  the 
house,  it  is  Sk  fretting  leprosy  in  the  house : 
it  is  unclean. 

45  And  he  shall  break  down  the  house, 
the  stones  of  it,  and  the  timber  thereof,  and 
all  the  morter  of  the  house ;  and  he  shall 
carry  them  forth  out  of  the  city  into  an  un- 
clean place. 

46  Moreover  he  that  ^oeth  into  the  house 
all  the  while  that  it  is  shut  up  shall  be  un- 
clean until  the  even. 

47  And  he  that  lieth  in  the  house  shall 
wash  his  clothes ;  and  he  that  eateth  in  the 
house  shall  wash  his  clothes. 

48  And  if  the  priest  "shall  come  in,  and 
look  upon  it,  and,  behold,  the  plague  hath 
not  spread  in  the  house,  after  the  house  was 
plaistered :  then  the  priest  shall  pronounce 
the  house  clean,  because  the  plague  is 
healed. 

49  And  he  shall  take  to  cleanse  the  house 
two  birds,  and  cedar  wood,  and  scarlet,  and 
hyssop : 

50  And  he  shall  kill  the  one  of  the  birds 
in  an  earthen  vessel  over  running  water  : 

51  And  he  shall  take  the  cedar  wood,  and 
the  hyssop,  and  the  scarlet,  and  the  living 
bird,  and  dip  them  in  the  blood  of  the  slain 
bird,  and  in  the  running  water,  and  sprinkle 
the  house  seven  times : 

52  And  he  shall  cleanse  the  house  with 
the  blood  of  the  bird,  and  with  the  running 
water,  and  with  the  living  bird,  and  with 
the  cedar  wood,  and  with  the  hyssop,  and 
with  the  scarlet : 

53  But  he  shall  let  go  the  living  bird  out 
of  the  city  into  the  open  fields,  and  make 
an  atonement  for  the  house :  and  it  shall  be 
clean. 

54  This  is  the  law  for  all  manner  o( 
plague  of  leprosy,  and  "scall, 

55  And  for  the  leprosy  of  a  garment,  and 
of  a  house, 

56  And  for  a  rising,  and  for  a  scab,  and 
for  a  bright  spot : 

57  To  teach  *"when  it  is  imclean,  and 
when  it  is  clean :  this  is  the  law  of  leprosy. 
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Verse  3.  *'  Tfeo  birdiaik>g<mdeie(m.'*-^The  vord  (Q^IS)^*  txipvonm)  here  rendered  '<birdf"  is  transUied  '<  sparrows' 
in  the  Vulgate  and  other  versions ;  the  word  is  also  so  understood  by  the  Septuasint  in  some  other  texts,  although  not 
m  the  present.    Professor  Paxton  has  examined  the  different  passages  in  whicli  the  word  Ut^aporiKcva(B,  a^id  finds  iltai. 
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in  a  great  number  bf  ihstancet,  it  muit  be  a  general  name  for  all  Idndf  of  birds,  while  it  certainlj  if  sometimes  ih§ 
name  of  a  particular  species,  whicb  species  ii  determined,  by  the  general  concurrence  of  interpreters,  to  be  the  sparrow. 
It  is  sometimes  difficult  to  determine,  without  a  careful  examination  of  the  context,  where  the  word  is  used  in  a  general 
or  particular  sense,  and  translators  hate  not  alwajrs  been  successful  in  their  conclusions.  There  can  be  no  doubt  tha» 
our  translation  is  correct  in  this  place,  and  that  the  choice  of  any  clean  bird  is  allowed  as  an  ofiering.  This  seems 
evinced  by  the  addition  of  the  word  "  clean.'*  "  If,»»  says  Professor  Paxton,  "  the  sparrow  was  a  clean  bird,  there  could 
be  no  use  in  commanding  a  clean  one  to  be  taken,  since  erery  one  of  the  species  was  ceremonially  clean ;  but  if  it  was 
unclean  by  law,  then  it  could  not  be  called  clean.  The  term  here  must  therefore  signify  birds  in  general,  of  which 
some  were  ceremonially  clean  and  some  unclean,  which  rendered  the  specification  in  Sie  command  proper  and  neces- 
sary.* ('  Illustrations,'  toL  ii.  p.  353.) 

4.  **  Cedar  tpoorf."— The  tree,  which  is  now  called  the  "cedar  of  Lebanon,"  cannot  be  the  individual  so  often  alluded 
to  in  Holy  Writ,  since  its  timber  has  but  little  fragrance,  and  is  not  superior  to  the  worst  kinds  of  deal  in  compactness. 
The  common  supnosition  is,  that  the  Jun^tenu  oxycedrut  yielded  the  cedar  wood  of  Scripture,  which  was  at  once 
odoriferous  and  ▼aluable  for  its  texture.  A  reference  to  Theophrastus,  iii.  11,  shows  us  that  the  xii^  or  cedar  was  a 
species  of  jumper,  which  produced  berries,  and  leaves  that  were  remarkable  for  their  thorny  stiffness.  One  variety 
is  mentioned  as  peculiar  to  Syria  or  PhoBuicia,  and  as  serving  for  nautical  purposes,  in  conformity  with  what  is  said 
in  Ezek.  xxvii.  5,  « they  have  taken  cedars  from  Lebanon  to  make  masts  for  thee."  The  word  is  described  by 
Theophrastus  as  ''cross-grained,"  twtrrfmfttvm,  with  a  red  heart,  durable  and  odoriferous.  From  this  latter  quality  it 
was  used  on  the  occasion  mentioned  in  the  text,  and  at  other  times,  when  a  purification  was  to  be  effected,  in  a  cere- 
monial way. 

"  Sear/etJ* — By  this  we  are  to  understand  that  lock  of  wool  was  used  that  had  been  twice  dyed  in  purple  or  scarlet 
dye,  according  to  the  words  of  the  poet: 

-Te  bis  Afro 

Murice  tincta 

Vestiunt  lan». 

^  34.  **Leproiif  in  a  hnt$e/* — ^The  house  leprosy  here  described  has  occasioned  much  perplexity  to  inquirers ;  and  the 
difficulty  has  probably  arisen  from  being  led  by  the  name  to  look  upon  this  ''leprosy,^  as  well  as  that  in  clothes,  as 
something  akin  to  the  human  disease  so  called.  Men,  clothes,  and  stones  have  not  the  same  diseases,  but  from  some 
analogous  circiunstances,  real  or  fanciful,  the  diseases  of  men  may  be,  and  have  been,  by  a  figure  of  speech,  applied  to 
diseases  in  other  things.  Indeed,  to  this  day,  there  are  certain  disorders  of  trees  in  E^rpt  and  Palestine  to  which  the 
name  of  "  leprosy  "  is  given.  In  Switxerland,  also,  they  speak  of  a  cancer  in  huildingt  on  the  same  principle ;  and  why 
should  we  not  understand  the  leproty  in  buildings  of  the  present  text  as  something  of  a  similar  description  ?  If  we  be- 
lieve that  the  house-leprosy  was  any  thing  related  to  the  disorder  of  the  same  name  in  man,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to 
account  for  the  s^jrmptoms  and  mode  of  treatment,  and  we  cannot  perJiaps  do  better  than  agpree  with  the  Rabbins  and  some 
of  the  early  Chnstian  fathers,  who  believed  that  this  leprosy  was  not  natural,  but  was  sent  by  God  as  an  extraordinary 
punishment  upon  evil-doers,  to  compel  them  to  the  public  acknowledgment  and  atonement  of  some  undetected  crime 
whereby  others  had  been  injured.  Calmet,  however,  seems  to  think  that  this  disorder  was  caused  by  animalcula,  which 
eroded  the  stone  like  mites  in  a  cheese,  and  mieht  then  be  called  leprosy,  because,  according  to  his  theory,  the  disorder 
of  that  name  in  man  and  in  clothes  was.produced  in  much  the  same  manner.  (See  the  *  Dissertation '  prefixea  to  his  *  Com- 
mentary* on  Leviticus.)  There  is  another  way  of  accounting  for  its  connection  with  human  leprosy,  which  is,  by  sup- 
posing that  the  walls  had  taken  a  leprous  contagion  from  man,  and  were  in  a  condition,  when  really  infected,  to  trans* 
mit  it  to  men.  In  this  case,  the  difficulty  remams  of  understanding  the  details  which  are  given  of  the  appearances 
which  the  walls  presented.  There  is  also  not  a  word  said  which  can  be  construed  to  intimate  that  the  house-leprosy 
was  infectious  to  man ;  on  the  contrary,  the  direction  to  remove  the  furniture  before  the  priest  entered  to  inspect  the 
house,  lest  it  should  partake  in  the  sentence  of  uncleanness  which  he  might  see  occasion  to  pronounce,  is  the  very  war 
best  calculated  to  have  propagated  the  leprous  contagion,  if  any  capable  of  being  communicated  to  man  had  existed. 
Michaelis  gives  an  explanation  which  seems  more  clearly  to  elucidate  the  subject  than  any  other  which  has  fallen  under 
our  notice,  and  the  rejection  of  which  seems  to  leave  no  other  alternative  than  the  acceptance  of  the  rabbinical*  interpre- 
tation which  we  have  mentioned.  He  observes  that  walls  and  houses  are  often  attacked  with  something  that  corrodes 
and  consumes  them,  and  which  is  called  by  the  Qermans  **  saltpetre,"  but  which  we  will  call  <<  mural  salt."  To  explain  this 
a  little,  it  will  be  observed  that  the  putrefaction  g^ves  rise,  under  certain  circumstances,  to  nitrous  acid,  which  in  general 
combines  with  calcareous  earth  wherever  it  finds  it,  and  forms  ^e  so-called  earthy  saltpetre.  This  is  decomposed  by 
fixed  vegetable  alkali,  and  the  latter  uniting  with  the  acid  forms  common  saltpetre.'  Sometimes,  also,  the  nitrous  addy 
instead  of  being  united  with  calcareous  earth,  is  united  with  the  mineral  alkali,  which  produces  the  so-called  cubical 
saltpetre.    Both  these  saline  substances,  but  the  former  more  frequently  than  the  latter,  are  often  found  on  effloresced 


Art  Saltpetre.)  The  mural  efflorescence  chiefly  appears  in  damp  situations,  in  cellars  and  ^ound-floors,  seldom 
extending  to  the  upper  stories  of  a  house ;  and  its  effects  are  in  many  respects  so  injurious  as  to  justify,  and  indeed  to 
re<{uire,  in  sonie  climates,  the  attention  of  a  legislator.  The  appearances  which  such  walls  exhibit  correspond  very  well 
with  the  description  |;iven  in  this  chapter:  the  spots,  indeed,  are  not  often  of  a  greenish  or  leddish  hue,  though  they 
are  sometimes  met  with  of  the  latter  colour.  The  analogy  is  indeed  in  general  so  clear,  that  Blicbaelis  says  he  had 
known  more  than  one  example  of  children  who,  shortly  after  reading  the  account  here  given  of  the  house-leprosy,  have 
come  with  terror  to  relate  that  they  had  discovered  it  on  the  walls  of  the  cellar.  They  **  described  it  distinctly  or  nguratively 
to  their  parents,  and  were  laughed  at  for  their  pains.  Laughed  at  they  certainly  ought  not  to  have  been,  but  instructed* 
Their  acute  vision  had  shown  them  what  many  a  learned  man  has  in  vain  sought  to  find  out."  The  detrimental  effects 
of  this  efflorescence  are  fully  detailed  by  the  same  author  (f  Commentaries,'  voL  iii.  pp.  298 — 305).  The  following  is  the 
substance  of  his  statement  The  walls  become  mouldy,  and  that  to  such  a  degree,  as,  in  consequence  of  the  corrosion 
spreadmg  farther  and  farther,  at  last  to  occasion  their  tumbling  down.  The  plaster  also  requires  frequent  repairing,  as 
it  blisters,  as  it  is  called,  that  is,  detaches  itself  from  the  wall,  swells,  and  then  falls  off.  The  things  that  he  near  the 
walls  thus  affected  become  damaged,  and  in  the  end  spoilt.  Books  and  other  articles  that  cannot  bear  dampness 
and  acids  are  often  ruined  from  this  cause.  If  this  *'  saltpetre"  be  strong  in  the  occupied  apartments,  it  is  very  iniurious 
to  health,  particularly  where  people  sleep  near  the  walL  If  such  effects  be  experienced  in  modem  Europe,  there  is 
room  to  conclude  that  they  were  moze  stronffly  e]diibited  at  the  early  period  under  notice,  and  in  coontiies  where  domestic 
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Erchiteetare  never  attuned  much  perfection,  and  where  the  people  generally  live  in  honses  haying  but  one  story. 
Taking  thii  to  be  the  ''  hotise-lcprosy"  of  the  Scripture,  the  object  of  the  Moiaic  ordinance  is  sufficienUy  intelligible. 

35.  **  He  that  oumeth  the  home  thail  come  and  tell  the  jnriett*" — The  serious  ultimate  loss  he  might  sustain  rendered  it 
the  interest  of  the  owner  to  give  the  earliest  intimation  on  the  subject,  and  to  be  attentive  to  the  first  indications  o£ 
infection.  If  it  g^ned  ground,  he  not  only  lost  his  house,  but  probably  his  furniture,  which  we  have  no  reason  to  con- 
clude to  have  been  removed  previous  to  inspection,  unless  when  early  information  came  from  the  owner  himself ;  and 
if  the  priest,  on  inspection,  declared  the  house  unclean,  it  is  obvious  that  everything  which  remained  in  it  became 
unclean  also. 

40,  4 1.  <<  Take  awatf  the  Honei ....  ea$i»e  the  hmae  to  be  9crapedT — ^The  very  same  things  must  be  done  when  a  house 
is  infected  with  the  nitrous  incrustation.  The  spot  or  stone  which  produces  it  must  be  absolutely  removed ;  and  the 
scraping  and  fresh  plastering  is  also  necessary.  When  any  part  of  the  walls  impregnated  with  this  substance  is  suf- 
fered to  remain,  it  always  effloresces  anew,  and  becomes  as  bad  as  before.  In  large  European  buildings  it  is  not  indeed 
necessary  to  replaster  the  whole  house,  and  the  difference  in  this  respect  may  be  accoimted  for  by  the  apparent  small- 
ness  of  the  Hebrew  houses. 

45.  "  He  thail  break  down  the  houte*^ — "  Moses,  therefore,  it  would  appear,  never  suffered  a  leprous  houM  to  stand. 
The  injury  which  such  houses  might  do  to  the  health  of  the  inhabitants,  or  to  the  articles  they  contained,  was  of  more 
consequence,  in  his  estimation,  than  the  building^  themselves.  Those  to  whom  this  appears  strange,  and  who  lament 
the  fate  of  a  house  pulled  down  by  leeal  authonty,  probably  think  of  liuree  and  magnincent  houses  like  ours,  of  many 
stories  high,  which  cost  a  g^reat  deal  of  money,  and  m  the  second  stoiy  of  which  the  people  are  generally  secure  from 
all  danger  of  the  saltpetre ;  but  the  houses  of  those  days  were  low,  and  of  very  little  value." — Michaelis,  <  Conunen- 
taries,'  vol.  iii.  p.  503. 

48.  "  The  prieti  thaH pronomnce  the  hotue  clean,** — ^The  serious  investigation  which  the  matter  had  undergone,  and  this 
final  and  solemn  declaration,  that  the  house  was  clean,  together  with  the  offering  made  on  the  occasion,  was  well  cal- 
culated to  make  the  fact  known,  and  to  relieve  the  public  mind  from  any  anxiety  which  might  be  entertained  concerning 
the  spread  of  the  house-leprosy,  and  at  the  same  time  to  exonerate  the  proprietor  from  any  inconvenience  to  which  he 
might  have  been  exposed  from  the  unascertained  suspicion  that  the  in&ction  was  in  his  house.  Michaelis  extols  the 
whole  of  this  law  concerning  "house-leprosy  "  exceedingly,  under  the  view  which  he  was  led  to  take  of  it,  and  in  which 
we  have  chiefly  followed  him ;  and  although  it  is  probably  attended  with  less  evil  in  Europe  than  in  the  East,  he  inclines 
to  wish  that  some  similar  regulation  operated  in  newly-built  cities.  It  is,  however,  a  remarkable  fact  that,  so  far  from 
this  being  the  case,  the  sovereigns  of  Germany,  and  probably  also  in  other  countries,  did  all  in  theirpower  to  encou- 
rage the  mural  incrustation  ,when  saltpetre  became  necessary  in  the  manufacture  of  gunpowder.  iJiey  established 
their  right  to  the  product  of  the  incrustation,  even  in  private  houses,  as  a  sovereign  regale ;  and  the  collectors  took 
care,  in  scraping  it  off  periodically,  to  leave  the  roots  (if  we  may  so  express  it),  to  form  the  source  of  a  future  crop : 
and  the  inhabitants  dared  not  extirpate  it  altogether.  The  collection  came,  in  the  end,  to  be  formed  out  by  the  sove^ 
reign ;  and  the  saltpetre  regale  altog^her  formed  a  most  odious  oppression,  more  bitterly  complained  of  by  the  people 
than  almost  any  oUiei.  On  this  point  see  Beckmann's  '  Hist,  of  Inventions/  vol,  ii.  pp.  476—478 ;  and  Hichadis, 
vol.  iii.^  p.  304. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

1  The  uncleanness  qf  men  in  their  issues,  13  The 
cleansing  of  them,  19  The  uncleanness  of  tvomen 
in  their  issues,    28  Their  cleansing. 

And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses  and  to 
Aaron,  saying, 

2  Speak  unto  the  children  of  Israel,  and 
say  unto  them,  When  any  man  hath  a  *run- 
ning  issue  out  of  his  flesh,  because  of  Jiis 
issue  he  is  unclean. 

•  3  And  this  shall  be  his  uncleanness  in 
his  issue:  whe,ther  his  flesh  run  with  his' 
issue,  or  his  flesh  be  stopped  from  his  issue> 
it  is  his  uncleanness. 

4  Every  bed,  whereon  he  lieth  that  hath 
the  issue,  is  unclean:  and  every  'thing, 
whereon  he  sitteth,  shall  be  unclean. 

5  And  whosoever  toucheth  his  bed  shall 
wash  his  clothes,  and  bathe  himself  in  water, 
and  be  unclean  until  the  even. 

6  And  he  that  sitteth  on  any  thinff 
whereon  he  sat  that  hath  the  issue  shaU 
wash  his  clothes,  and  bathe  himself  in 
water,  and  be  unclean  until  the  even. 

7  And  he  that  toucheth  the  flesh  of  him 


that  hath  the  issue  shall  wash  his  clothes^ 
and  bathe  himself  iit  water,  and  be  unclean 
until  the  even. 

8  And  if  he  that  hath  the  issue  spit  upon 
him  that  is  clean ;  then  he  shall  wash  his 
clothes,  and  bathe  himself  in  water,  and  be 
unclean  until  the  even. 

9  And  what  saddle  soever  he  rideth  upon 
that  hath  the  issue  shall  be  unclean. 

10  And  whosoever  toucheth  any  thin^ 
that  was  under  him  shall  be  unclean  until 
the  even  :  and  he  that  beareth  any  of  those 
things  shall  wash  his  clothes,  and  bathe 
himself  in  water,  and  be  unclean  until  the 
even. 

11  And  whomsoever  he  toucheth  that 
hath  the  issue,  and  hath  not  rinsed  his 
hands  in  water,  hie  shall  wash  his  clothes, 
and  bathe  himself  in  water,  and  be  unclean 
until  the  even. 

12  And  the  Vessel  of  earth,  that  he 
toucheth  which  hath  the  issue,  shall  be 
broken  :  and  every  vessel  of  wood  shall  be 
rinsed  in  water. 

13  And  when  he  that  hath  an  issue  is 
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cleansed  of  his  issue ;  then  he  shall  number 
to  himself  seven  days  for  his  cleansing,  and 
wash  his  clothes,  and  bathe  his  flesh  in  run- ' 
ning  water,  and  shall  be  clean. 

14  And  on  the  eighth  day  he  shall  take 
to  him  two  turtledoves,  or  two  young  pi- 

feons,  and  come  before  the  XiOrd  unto  tne 
oor  of  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation, 
and  give  them  unto  the  priest : 

15  And  the  Driest  shall  offer  them,  the 
one  /or  a  sin  ottering,  and  the  other  fw  a 
burnt  offering;  and  the  priest  shall  make 
an  atonement  for  him  before  the  XiORD  for 
his  issue. 

16  And  if  any  man's  seed  of  copulation 

fo  out  A:om  him,  then  he  shall  wash  all  his 
esh  in  water,  and  be  unclean  until  the 
even. 

17  And  every  garment,  and  everv  skin, 
whereon  is  the  seed  of  copulation,  shall  be 
washed  with  water,  and  be  unclean  until 
the  even. 

18  The  woman  also  with  whom  man  shall 
he  vcith  seed  of  copulation,  they  shall  both 
bathe  themselves  in  water,  and  be  unclean 
until  the  even. 

19  1[  And  if  a  woman  have  an  issue,  and 
her  issue  in  her  flesh  be  blood,  she  shall  be 
*put  apart  seven  days:  and  whosoever 
touchetn  her  shall  be  unclean  until  the 
even. 

20  And  every  thing  that  she  Heth  upon 
in  her  separation  shall  be  unclean :  every 
thing  also  that  she  sitteth  upon  shall  be 
unclean. 

21  And  whosoever  toucheth  her  bed  shall 
wash  his  clothes,  and  bathe  himself  xn  water, 
and  be  unclean  until  the  even. 

22  And  whosoever  toucheth  any  thing 
that  she  sat  upon  shall  wash  his  clothes, 
and  bathe  himself  in  water,  and  be  unclean 
until  the  even. 

23  And  if  it  he  on  her  bed,  or  on 
any  thing  whereon   she  sitteth,   when  he 


toucheth  it,  he  shall  be  unclean  until  the 
even. 

24  And  if  any  man  he  with  her  at  all, 
and  her  flowers  be  upon  him,  he  shall  be 
unclean  seven  days;  and  all  the  bed  whereon 
he  lieth  shall  be  unclean. 

25  And  if  a  woman  have  an  issue  of  her 
blood  many  days  out  of  the  time  of  her  se- 

Earation,  or  if  it  run  beyond  the  time  of 
er  separation ;  all  the  days  of  the  issue  of 
her  uncleanness  shall  be  as  the  days  of  her 
'  separation :  she  shall  be  unclean. 

26  Every  bed  whereon  she  lieth  all  the 
days  of  her  issue  shall  be  unto  her  as  the 
bed  of  her  separation :  and  whatsoever  she 
sitteth  upon  shall  be  unclean,  as  thfe  un- 
cleanness of  her  separation. 

27  And  whosoever  toucheth  thoise  things 
shall  be  unclean,  and  shall  wash  his  clothes, 
and  bathe  himself  in  water,  and  be  unclean 
until  the  even. 

28  But  if  she  be  cleansed  of  her  issue^ 
then  she  shall  number  to  herself  seven  days, 
and  after  that  she  shall  be  clean. 

29  And  on  the  eighth  day  she  shall  take 
unto  her  two  turtles,  or  two  young  pigeons, 
and  bring  them  unto  the  pnest,  to  the  door 
of  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation. 

30  And  the  priest  shall  offer  the  one  for 
a  sin  offering,  and  the  other  for  a  burnt 
offering;  and  the  priest  shall  make  an  atone- 
ment tot  her  before  the  Lord  for  the  issue 
of  her  uncleanness. 

31  Thus  shall  ye  separate  the  children  of 
Israel  from  their  uncleanness ;  that  they  die 
not  in  their  uncleanness,  when  they  aefile 
my  tabernacle  that  is  among  them. 

32  This  is  the  law  of  him  that  hath  an 
issue,  and  of  him  whose  seed  goeth  from 
him,  and  is  defiled  therewith ; 

33  And  of  her  that  is  sick  of  her  flowers, 
and  of  him  that  hath  an  issue,  of  the  man, 
and  of  the  woman,  and  of  him  that  lieth 
with  her  that  is  unclean. 


<lHeK  M  AAr  separalUm. 

Vene  12.  '^  7^  ve$iei  of  earth *,y$kaii  be  broken :  and  every  vested  of  wood  tkali  be  rtneed  m  waier^^K  similar 
command,  as  to  earthen  ressels,  is  given  in  chap.  vL  38,  where  it  is  also  directed  that  vessels  of  brass  should  be  scoured. 
Michaelis  devotes  several  pages  to  what  he  calls  the ''  singular  preference  shown  to  copper  vessels,  and  dislike  to 
earthen  ones.**  He  asks,  why  earthen  vessels  could  not  be  a^  well  cleansed,  by  washing,  as  those  of  wood  and  copper— 
for  although  such  vessels  are  doubtless  of  less  value  than  those  of  copper,  still  the  loss  by  repeatedly  breaking  them 
must  be  a  serious  inconvenience  to  the  poor  ?  Did  Moses  wish  to  wean  them  from  earthen  vessels,  which,  by  their 
continual  breaking,  occasion  a  greater  loss  in  the  long  run  than  the  more  cosUy  ones  of  copper,  and  to  habituate  them 
to  the  latter,  as  constituting  retu  and  substantial  wealth  P  Might  he  not  alw)  have  had  the  less  favour  for  them  as  con* 
stituting  one  of  the  principal  manufactures  of  Egypt,  with  wnich  country  it  was  his  wish  that  no  familiar  intercourse 
should  arise  P  Many  such  questions  might  be  asked ;  but  Michaelis  confesses  we  can  arrive  at  no  satisfactory  conclu- 
sion till  we  are  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  the  earthen  vessels  of  those  times.  He  enters,  however,  into  the  question 
as  to  the  unwholesomeness  of  copper  vessels  in  cooking,  as  connected  with  the  preference  exhibited  for  such  utensils ; 
remarking,  that  they  are  not  dang^ous  so  long  as  tney  are  kept  clean,  and  the  present  regulation  was  well  cal 
culated  to  secure  tne  cleanliness  as  well  of  these  as  other  vessels,  and  were  probably  designed  for  that  i>urpose.  In 
concluding  his  ingenious  article  on  this  subject,  he  mentions^  but  decUnes  to  enter  Into,  the  following  tooics :— <*  How 
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old  the  practiee  of  tinning  eoppet  vetteli  b  f  Whether  their  earthenware  was  glased  or  not  ?  What  was  the  nattire 
of  the  guising  ?  and.  Whether  it  was,  hy  the  cookery  of  yictuals,  more  easily  affected  and  conrerted  into  poison  than 
clean-fspt  copper?"  We  cannot  here  consider  these  points ;  hut  may  ohserre,  that  the  copper  vessels  now  in  use  in 
Western  Asia  are  generally  tinned  in  a  very  superior  manner ;  and  that  the  earthenware  is  either  glazed  or  unglazed. 
Without  entering  into  the  question  as  to  the  art  of  glazing  earthenware,  it  is  our  strong  impression  that  the  earthen 
vesseb  which  Moses  directed  to  be  brolran  were  not  glazed.  It  is  evident  that  glased  vessels  may  be  as  well  or  better 
cleansed  from  every  impurity^  by  washing,  than  hard  wood,  or  even  copper ;  whereas  unglazed  vessels,  from  their  porous 
nature,  would  receive  a  more  permanent  taint  from  any  accidental  defilement  than  either.  Indeed  we  would  venture  to  be 
more  definite,  and  point  to  a  sort  of  pottery,  which  escaped  the  notice  of  BfichaeUs,  as  most  pobablj  that  to  which  the 
direction  may  be  undeistood  with  peculiar  propriety  to  apply.  In  Bgypt  and  Western  Asia,  the  inhabitants  have,  in 
common  use,  vessels  of  porous  clay,  lightly  baked,  and  ratner  thin  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  vessel.  They  are 
exclusively  used  for  the  purifying  and  coolmg  of  water.  The  water  constantly  oozes  through  the  minute  pores  of  the 
vessel,  forming  a  thick  dew  or  moisture  on  the  outer  surface,  the  rapid  evaporation  of  which  reduces  the  temperature 
of  the  vessel,  and  of  the  water  it  contains,  much  below  that  of  the  atmosphere ;  by  which  means  the  inhabitants  are 
enabled  to  obtain,  in  the  warmest  weather,  water  perfecUy  cool  for  drink.  The  water,  as  it  passes  through,  is  filtered 
to  the  most  perfect  clearness ;  and,  for  family  use,  there  are  large  vessels  of  this  sort  propped  upon  frames  of  wood, 
with  other  vessels  of  similar  clay,  but  di£ferent  form,  placed  underneath  to  receive  the  filtered  water  that  dnn>s  from 
tibe  outer  surface  of  the  other.  Thus  a  supply  of  water,  perfectly  clear  and  refreshingly  cool,  is  at  once  secured.  Jugs 
of  various  sizes,  and  elegant  but  fragile  drinking  cups,  of  the  same  clay,  are  also  employed  to  keep  the  filtered  water 
cool  while  at  hand  for  occasional  use,  and  while  Ming  actually  used.  Now  the  manufacture  of  these  percolating  ves- 
sels orig^ated  in  Egypt  in  very  ancient  times,  and  they  are  still  made  there  in  great  perfection.  If  the  invention 
ascends  to  the  time  of  Moses,  there  can  be  no  question  that  the  Israelites  were  acquainted  with  the  art  of  making 
them,  and  would  questionless  use  them  for  the  purpose  of  purifying  and  refrigerating  the  generally  bad  water  of  the 
deserts  through  which  tiiey  wandered ;  and  as  uiey  had  vessels  of  wood  and  copper  for  other  purposes,  it  is  not  too 
much  to  suppose  that  their  earthen  vessels  were  almost  exclusively  of  this  description ;  for  to  this  day  a  wandering 
people  do  not  like  to  encumber  themselves  with  numerous  earthen  vessels,  which  are  so  liable  to  be  broken  in  their 
removab.  Assuming,  then,  that  such  were  their  vessels, — the  direction  to  break  them  when  defiled  is  easy  to  be  imder- 
stood,  because,  from  their  remarkably  porous  nature,  whatever  spot,  stain,  or  other  impurity  thej  receive,  is  at  once 
absorbed  into  their  mass,  either  immediately  or  through  the  agency  of  the  water,  and  it  becomes  impossible  to  cleanse 
them  entirely  by  any  common  process.  In  fact,  we  have  with  our  own  hands  broken  many  jugs  and  drinking-cups  of 
this  description,  when  they  received  some  accidental  contamination,  from  the  spontaneous  feeling  that  they  had  be- 
come wholly  defiled,  and  could  not  be  cleansed.  It  seems  to  us  that  the  explanation  we  have  here  ^en  will  account 
more  satisfactorily  tiian  any  other  for  the  distinction  which  has  occasioned  so  much  perplexity  to  liichaelis  and  other 
commentators.  ^  Similar  usagres  to  those  which  the  text  inculcates,  as  to  the  treatment  of  defiled'  vessels,  prevailed 
among  the  ancient  Egyptians,  and  still  do  so  among  the  Mohammedans  and  Hindoos.   ' 

32.  ''  7%M  u  the  law  of  him  that  hath  an  itiue.** — We  may  conclude  our  remarks  upon  these  chapters  relating  to  con- 
tagious disorders,  and  acts  causing  ceremonial  uncleanness,  by  directing  attention  to  the  admirable  reflations  for 
preventing  contagion.  This  subject  is  now  almost  entirely  overlooked  in  the  East,  except  so  far  as  regar&  some  ref- 
lations concerning  lepers,  which  appear  to  have  been  derived  from  those  now  before  us.  We  are  unacquainted  with 
any  Oriental  nations,  ancient  or  modem,  which  had  a  sanatory  code  in  the  slightest  degree  comparable  to  this,  which  is 
inaeed  scarcely  equalled  by  the  reflations  of  the  best  Eiiropean  lazarettos.  We  have  been  eye-witnesses  of  the  fearful 
consequences  which  proceed  in  Asiatic  countries  from  the  absence  of  any  measures  to  prevent  the  spread  of  contagious 
disorders.^  In  Mohammedan  Asia  this  may  be  partly  owing  to  the  medical  doctrine  of  Mohammed,  who,  in  his  ignorant 
self-sufficiency,  undertook,  according  to  one  of  the  received  traditions,  to  declare  that  diseases  were  not  contagious. 
This  dictum  nad  its  weight,  although  it  was  contrary  to  the  received  opinions  of  his  time,  for,  as  the  Arabian  commen- 
tator remarks,  **  It  was  a  belief  of  tlie  people  of  ignorance,  that  any  one  sitting  near  a  diseased  person,  or  eating  with 
•ne,  would  take  his  disease."  (Misehai-ul'MaMohih.  Calcutta,  1810.)  It  is  true  that  he  seems  to  direct  the  avoidance 
of  intercourse  with  a  person  labouring  under  the  elephantiasis — ^but'this  is  a  solitary  exception  to  his  general  rule. 
Mohammed  has  adopted  from  the  chapter  before  us,  and  other  parts  of  the  Pentateuch,  the  laws  relating  to  ceremonial 
uncleanness,  and,  has  added  many  others  of  his  own.  But  there  is  this  di£ference  in  the  result,  that  unclesoness  under 
his  law  does  notgenerally  extend  beyond  the  time  when  the  unclean  jpersons  bathe  and  wash  any  defiling  stain  from 
their  clothes.  There  are  some  exceptions,  chiefly  relative  to  females>  m  which  the  consequences  of  defilement  more 
nearly  coincide  with  those  of  the  Levitical  law. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

1  How  the  high  priest  must  enter  into  the  holy  place. 
1 1  The  sin  offering  for  himself.  15  The  stn  offsr- 
ing  for  the  people.  20  The  scapegoat.  29  The 
yearly  feast  qf  the  expiations. 

AjffT)  tlie  Lord  spake  unto  Mosea  after  Hbe 
death  of  the  two  sons  of  Aaron,  when  they 
ofiered  before  the  Lord,  and  died ; 

2  And  the  Lord  said  nnto  Moses,  Speak 
unto  Aaron  thy  brother,  that  he  'come  not 
at  all  times  into  the  holy  place  within  the 
rail  before  the  mercy  seat,  which  is  upon 
the  ark;  that  he  die  not:  for  I  will  appear 
in  the  cloud  upon  the  mercy  seat 


3  Thus  shall  Aaron  come  !into  the  holy 
place:  with  a  young  buUock  for  a  sin  offer- 
ings and  a  ram  for  a  burnt  offering. 

4  He  shall  put  on  the  holy  hnen  coat, 
and  lie  shall  have  the  linen  breeches  upon 
his  flesh,  and  shall  be  girded  with  a  linen 
girdle,  and  with  the  linen  mitre  shall  he  be 
attired:  these  are  holy  garments;  therefore 
shall  he  wash  his  flesh  in  water,  and  so  put 
them  on. 

5  And  he  shall  take  of  the  con^egation 
of  the  children  of  Israel  two  ki<&  of  the 

Seats  for  a  sin  offering,  and  one  ram  for  a 
umt  offering. 
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b  And  Aaron  shall  offer  his  bullock  of 
the  sin  offering,  which  is  for  himself,  and 
'make  an  atonement  for  himself,  and  for  his 
house. 

7  And  he  shall  take  the  two  goats,  and 
present  them  before  the  Lord  at  the  door 
of  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation. 

8  And  Aaron  shall  cast  lots  upon  the 
two  goats ;  one  lot  for  the  Lord,  and  the 
other  lot  for  the  ^scapeffoat 

9  And  Aaron  shall  l)ring  the  ffoat  upon 
which  the  Lord's  lot  fell,  and  offer  him /or 
a  sin  offering. 

10  But  the  goat,  on  which  the  lot  fell  to 
be  the  scapegoat,  shall  be  presented  alive 
before  the  Lord,  to  make  an  atonement  with 
him,  and  to  let  him  go  for  a  scapegoat  into 
the  wilderness. 

1 1  And  Aaron  shall  bring  the  bullock  of 
the  sin  offering,  which  is  (at  himself,  and 
shall  make  an  atonement  fo|r  himself,  and 
for  his  house,  and  shall  kill  the  bullock  of 
the  sin  offering  which  is  for  himself: 

12  And  he  shall  take  a  censer  fiiU  of 
burning  coals  of  fire  from  off  the  altar  before 
the  Lord,  and  his  hands  full  of  sweet  incense 
beaten  small,  and  bring  it  within  the  vail : 

13  And  he  shall  put  the  incense  upon 
the  fire  before  the  Lord,  that  the  cloud  ofl 
the  incense  may  cover  the  mercy  seat  that  is 
upon  the  testimonv,  that  he  die  not  : 

14  And  'he  shall  take  of  the  blood  of  the 
bullock,  and   'sprinkle  it  with  his  finffer 

rn  the  mercy  seat  eastward ;  and  before 
mercy  seat  shall  he  sprinkle  of  the  blood 
with  his  finger  seven  times. 

15  f  Then  shall  be  kill  the,  goat  of  the 
sin  offering,  that  is  for  the  people,  and  bring 
his  blood  within  the  vail,  and  do  with  that 
blood  as  he  did  with  the  blood  of  the  bul- 
lock, and  sprinkle  it  upon  the  mercy  seat, 
and  before  the  mercy  seat : 

16  And  he  shall  make  an  atonement  for 
the  holy  place,  because  of  the  uncleanness 
of  the  children  of  Israel,  and  because  of  their 
transgressions  in  all  their  sins :  and  so  shall 
he  do  for  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation, 
that  *remaineth  among  them  in  me  midst 
of  their  uncleanness. 

17  *And  there  shall  be  no  man  in  the  ta- 
bernacle of  the  congregation  when  he  goeth 
in  to  make  an  atonement  in  the  holy  place, 
until  he  come  out,  and  have  made  an  atone- 
ment for  himself,  and  for  his  houshold,  and 
for  all  the  ccmgregation  of  Israel 


18  And  he  shall  go  out  unto  the  altar 
that  is  before  the  Lord,  and  make  an  atone- 
ment for  it;  and  shall  take  of  the  blood  of 
the  bullock,  and  of  the  blood  of  the  goat, 
and  put  it  upon  the  horns  of  the  altar  round 
about 

19  And  he  shall  sprinkle  of  the  blood 
upon  it  with  his  finger  seven  times,  and 
cleanse  it,  and  hallow  it  firom  the  unclean- 
ness of  the  children  of  Israel. 

20  ^  And  when  he  hath  made  an  end  of 
reconcUinff  the  holy  jdace,  and  the  taber- 
nacle of  the  congregation,  and  the  altar,  he 
shall  bring  the  five  goat : 

21  And  Aaron  shall  lay  both  his  hands 
upon  the  head  of  the  live  goat,  and  confess 
over  him  all  the  iniquities  of  the  children  of 
Israel,  and  all  their  transgressions  in  all 
their  sins,  putting  them  upon  the  head  of 
the  fi^oat,  and  shall  send  nim  away  by  the 
handof  ^*a  fit  man  into  the  wilderness : 

22  And  the  goat  shall  bear  upon  him  all 
their  iniquities  unto  a  land  "not  inhabited : 
^nd  he  shall  let  go  the  goat  in  the  wilder* 
ness. 

23  And  Aaron  shall  come  into  the  taber- 
nacle of  the  congregation,  and  shall  put  off 
the  linen  garments,  which  he  put  on  when 
he  went  into  the  holy  place,  and  shall  leave 
them  there: 

24  And  he  shall  wash  his  flesh  with  water 
in  the  holy  place,  a|id  put  on  his  garments, 
and  come  forth^  and  oner  bis  burnt  offering, 
and  the  burnt  ofiering  of  fhe  people,  and 
make  an  atonement  for  himself,  and  for  the 
people. 

25  And  the  fet  of  the  sio  offering  shall 
he  btqm  uDon  the  altair. 

26  And  he  that  let  go  thp  goat  for  the 
scapegoat  shall  wash  his  clothes,  and  bathe 
his  flesh  in  water,  and  afterward  come  into 
the  camp. 

27  *•  And  the  bullock  j^  the  sin  offering, 
and  the  goat  for  the  sin  offering,  whose 
blood  was  brought  in  to  make  atonenjent  in 
the  holy  place,  shall  one  carry  forth  without 
the  camj);  and  they  shall  bum  in  the  fire 
their  skins,  and  their  flesh,  and  their 
dung. 

28  And  he  that  bumeth  them  shall  wash 
his  clothes,  and  bathe  his  flesh  in  water,  and 
afterward  he  shall  come  into  the  camp. 

29  ^  And  this  shall  be  a  statute  for  ever 
unto  you :  that  in  the  seventh  month,  on  the 
tenth  day  of  the  months  ye  shall  afflict  your 
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souls,  and  do  no  work  at  all,  whether  it  be 
one  of  your  own  country,  or  a  stranger  that 
Bojourneth  among  you  : 

30  For  on  that  day  shall  the piest  make 
an  atonement  for  vou,  to  cleanse  you,  that 
ye  may  be  clean  from  all  your  sins  before 
the  Lord. 

31  It  shall  be  a  sabbath  of  rest  unto  you, 
and  ye  shall  afflict  your  souls,  by  a  statute 
for  ever. 

32  And  the  priest,  whom  he  shall  anoint, 
and  whom  he  shall  "consecrate  to  minister 
in  the  priest's  office  in  his  father  s  stead. 


shall  make  the  atonement,  and  shall  put  on 
the  linen  clothes,  even  the  holy  garments  : 

33  And  he  shall  make  an  atonement  for 
the  holy  sanctuary,  and  he  shall  make  an 
atonement  for  the  tabernacle  of  the  congre- 
gation, and  for  the  altar,  and  he  shall  make 
an  atonement  for  the  priests,  and  for  all  the 
people  of  the  congregation. 

34  And  this  shall  be  an  everlasting  sta- 
tute unto  you,  to  make  an  atonement  for 
the  children  of  Israel  for  all  their  sins  "once 
a  year.  And  he  did  as  the  Lord 
manded  Moses, 


com- 
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Verse  8.  **  Aaron  $kaU  cast  lot$'upon  the  two  goatsy — There  is  no  account  in  Scripture  of  the  manner  in  which  these 
lots  were  cast :  but  the  following  is  the  substance  of  the  explanation  g^ven  by  the  Rabbins,  which,  of  course,  in  common 
with  their  other  explanations,  we  are  at  liberhr  to  reject  if  we  see  cause  to  do  so.  The  two  goats  were  placed,  the  one 
on  the  right  and  the  other  on  the  left  hand  of  the  high-priest  An  urn  was  then  brought,  into  which  the  high-priest 
cast  two  lots,  one  of  which  was  marked  "  for  Jehovah,**  and  the  other  for  **  Azazel" — which  is  the  word  we  translate 
"  scape-goat."  The  authorities  which  give  this  account  add  that  the  lots  were  of  wood  in  the  tabernacle,  of  silver  m 
the  first  Temple,  and  of  gold  in  the  second  Temple.  The  lots  being  well  shaken  about  in  the  urn,  the  high-priest  put 
in  both  his  hands  and  took  out  one  in  each ;  and  the  lot  in  the  rio^ht  hand  was  assigned  to  the  goat  on  the  right  hand, 
wliile  that  which  the  left  hand  drew  belonged  to  the  goat  on  the  left  hand.  It  is  also  said  that  it  was  regarded  as  a 
favourable  omen  when  the  right  hand  brought  up  the  lot  "  for  the  Lord ;"  whereas,  when  that  hand  drew  the  lot  **  for 
Azazel,"  it  was  accounted  an  indication  that  God  was  not  pacified.    If  this  were  really  the  case,  we  see  nothine  in 
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Scripture  oa  which  such  an  Inference  could  be  fairly  grounded,  unless  we  consider  it  wananted  by  the  frequent  mention 
of  the  right  hand  in  a  general  sense,  as  the  post  of  honour  and  preference. 

10.  "  Let  kimgofor  a  tcapegoal  into  the  wUdemets/*— The  word  which  we  translate  "scape-goat,"  is  in  the  Hebrew 
7tKty»  azazei.  This  name  has  given  occasion  to  various  etymological  conjectures,  the  best  or  which  seems  to  us  that 
of  tiie  Septuagint,  which  appears  to  consider  it  as  formed  of  two  Hebrew  words,  which  combined,  signify  "the  sent 
away  goat,'*  and  accordingly  translates  it  by  k9r99§fiwm7»s.  The  Rabbins  inform  us,  that  after  the  lot  had  been  taken, 
the  high-priest  fastened  a  long  fillet,  or  narrow  piece  of  scarlet  to  the  head  of  the  scape-goat ;  and  that  after  he  had 
confessed  ms  own  sins  and  those  of  Uie  people  over  his  head,  or  (for  we  are  not  quite  certain  about  the  point  of  time) 
when  the  goat  was  finally  dismissed,  this  fillet  changed  colour  to  white  if  the  atonement  were  accepted  by  God,  but 
else  retained  its  natural  colour.  It  is  to  this  that  they  understand  Isaiah  to  allude  when  he  says : — "  Though  your  sins 
be  as  scarlet,  they  shall  be  white  as  snow ;  though  they  be  red  like  crimson,  they  shall  be  as  wooL**  (Isaiah  i.  18.) 
After  the  confession  had  been  made  over  the  head  of  the  scape-goat,  it  was  coomutted  to  the  charge  of  some  person  or 
persons,  previously  chosen  for  the  purpose,  and  carried  away  into  the  wilderness ;  where,  as  we  should  understand, 
verse  22,  it  was  set  at  liberty ;  but  the  Rabbins  eive  a  somewhat  different  account.  They  inform  us  (speaking  with  a 
particular  reference  to  Jerusicdem  and  the  Temple  service),  that  the  goat  was  taken  to  a  place  about  twelve  nules  from 
Jerusalem  where  there  was  a  formidable  rocky  precipice ;  and  they  add,  that  for  this  occasion  a  sort  of  causeway  was 
made  between  Jerusalem  and  this  place,  and  that  ten  tents  with  relays  were  stationed  at  equal  distances  between  them. 
On  arriving  at  the  precipice  the  goat  was  thrown  down  from  its  summit,  and  by  knocking  against  the  projections,  was 
generally  dashed  to  pieces  before  it  had  half  reached  the  bottom.  It  is  added  that  the  result  of  this  execution  was 
promptly  communicated,  by  signals,  raised  at  proper  distances,  to  the  people  who  were  anxiously  awaiting  the  event  at 
the  Temple.  It  is  also  said,  that  at  the  same  time  a  scarlet  ribbon,  fastened  at  the  entrance  of  the  Temple,  turned  red 
at  this  instant  of  time,  in  token  of  the  Divine  acceptance  of  the  expiation ;  and  that  this  miracle  ceased  fort}'  years 
before  the  destruction  of  the  second  Temple.  We  do  not  very  well  understand  whether  this  fillet  is  a  variation  of  the 
account  which  places  one  on  the  head  of  the  goat,  or  whether  there  were  two  fillets,  one  for  the  goat  and  the  other  for 
Temple.  If  the  latter,  we  may  conclude  that  the  change  took  place  simultaneously  in  both.  However  understood,  it 
is  very  remarkable  that  the  Rabbins,  who  give  this  account  of  the  fillets,  assign  the  cessation  of  the  miracle  by  which 

the  divine  acceptance  of  this  expiation  was  notified,  to  a  period  precisely  corresponding  with  the  death  of  Christ an 

event  which  most  Christians  understand  to  have  been  prefigured  by  atoning  sacrifices,  which  they  believe  to  have  been 
done  away  by  that  final  consummation  of  all  sacrificiu  institutions.  The  assertion  of  the  Apostle^  that  without  the 
shedding  of  blood  there  is  no  remission  of  sin  (Heb.  ix.  22),  renders  the  account  of  the  Rabbins  that  the  goat  was 
finally  immolated,  rather  than  left  free  in  the  wilderness,  far  from  improbable,  were  it  not  discountenanced  by  verse  2'i. 
It  is  however  possible  that  the  Jews  may  have  adopted  the  usag^  described  when  they  settled  in  Canaan,  and  could 
not  so  conveniently  as  in  the  wilderness  carry  the  goat  to  "  a  land  not  inhabited."  But  they  allow  that  it  sometimes 
escaped  alive  into  the  desert,  and  was  usually  taken  and  eaten  by  the  Arabs,  who,  of  course,  were  little  aware  of  what 
they  did.     See  Calmet,  Art$,  * Azazel,'  and  'fixpiatiou ;'  Jennings*  'Jewish  Antiquities,'  &c. 

21 .  "  Aaron  nhall  lay  both  kit  hand*  upon  the  head  of  the  Hve  goat,  and  con/et*  over  him  aii  the  %mquitie$  of  the  chiidren 
of  JtraetJ* — A  similar  act  took  place  in  the  ordinary  sin  offerings ;  but  the  present  was  a  peculiarly  solemn  occasion  iii 
which  that  ceremony  was  exemplified.  When  the  animal  is  understood  as  a  representative  victim,  whose  death  atones 
for  the  iniquity  of  him  in  whose  behalf  it  is  ofiered,  some  formal  act  for  constitutine  the  representation,  and  expressive 
of  a  transfer  to  him  of  the  sin  for  which  he  is  to  make  atonement,  would  naturally  be  thought  of;  and  an  act  for  this 
purpose,  more  simple  and  impressive  than  the  present,  could  scarcely  be  devised.  Accordingly  we  find  the  idea  accom- 
panied by  the  same,  or  a  very  similar  act  in  different  times  and  countries.  It  was  so  in  Egypt.  We  have  already  de- 
scribed an  Egyptian  sacrifice,  after  Herodotus ;  but  we  purposely  omitted  one  particular,  reserving  it  for  this  place.  He 
says  that  when  an  animal  was  sacrificed,  the  Egyptians  heaped  awful  imprecations  on  its  head,  wishing  that  all  the 
evils  which  impended  over  those  who  offer  the  sacrifice,  or  over  E^pt  in  general,  mi^ht  fall  upon  it*  They  always  cut 
off  the  head  of  the  victims,  and  after  imprecating  it,  they  carried  it  forth  and  sold  it  in  the  market  to  foreigners ;  but 
if  there  were  none  in  the  neighbourhood,  they  threw  it  into  the  river.  This  custom  was  general  over  all  Egypt ;  and, 
in  consequence  of  it  no  Egyptian  would  ever  taste  the  head  of  any  creature  that  had  breathed.  In  India  also  there  are 
manifest  traces  of  the  same  usage.  Mr.  Roberto  mentions,  that  when  a  man  offers  a  goat  or  ram,  he  puts  one  leg  over  it 
(as  on  horseback),  and  l^s  his  hand  upon  its  head,  while  the  priest  repeats  the  prayers,  after  which  the  head  is 
struck  off  at  one  blow.  The  same  writer  states  that  persons  under  various  circumstances  vow  to  set  a  goat  at  liberty 
in  honour  of  some  god,  if  the  prayers  which  they  maxe  are  ^nted.  So  also,  if  a  person  has  committed  what  he  con- 
siders a  great  sin,  he  also  liberates  a  goat,  and  then,  in  addition  to  other  ceremonies,  he  sprinkles  the  animal  with  water, 
puts  his  hands  upon  it,  and  prays  to  be  forgiven.  Before  such  goat  is  set  free,  to  g^  where  it  likes,  the  owner  either 
makes  a  slit  in  its  ear,  or  fastens  a  yellow  cord  (observe  the  scarlet  fillet  mentioned  in  the  note  to  verse  10)  around  its 
neck.  These  are  the  tokens  by  which  the  animal  is  known,  and  which  secure  it  from  molestation.  (*  Orientel  Illustra- 
tions,' p.  83,  87 — 8.)  A  remarkable  analogy  to  at  least  the  Rabbinical  explanation  about  the  scape-goat  occurs  in 
the  Hindoo  sacrifice  of  a  horse  mentioned  in  Mr.  Halhed's  translation  of  the '  Code  of  Gentoo  Laws.'  The  offerer  fastens 
a  scroll  of  writing  upon  the  horse's  neck,  and  dismisses  him  to  go  where  he  pleases :  but  the  animal  is  attended  night 
and  day  by  a  stout  and  valiant  man,  equipped  with  the  best^  necessaries  and  accoutrements,  whose  business  it  is  to 

Srotect  the  animal's  freedom.  In  the  end,  it  seems,  the  horse  is  sacrificed,^  and  his  carcase  consumed  in  the  fire :  and  the 
Oriental  commentator,  cited  in  Mr.  Halhed's  preface,  remarks  that,  "  the  intent  of  this  sacrifice  is,  that  a  man  should 
consider  himself  in  the  place  of  that  horse."  (Gentoo  Laws,  xxi.  and  127.)  Similar  ideas  have  always  prevailed  more 
or  less  in  Arabia.^  One  of  the  most  curious  illustrations  of  this  is  given  by  Bruce,  the  Abyssinian  traveller.  A  quarrel 
between  two  parties  of  men  took  place,  and  great  disorder  and  mutual  hostility  prevailed  for  several  days.  At  last, 
their  ammumtion  being  nearly  expended,  the  old  men  on  both  sides  settled  the  matter  by  agreeing  to  lay  all  the  blame 
upon  a  cameL  One  was  accordingly  produced,  and  brought  without  the  town,  where  they  spent  great  part  of  the 
afternoon  in  upbraiding  the  poor  animal  with  all  the  offences  of  hand  and  tong^  of  which  they  had  been  themselves 
guilW.  When  his  measure  of  iniquity  seemed  full, — "  each  man  thrust  him  thxoueh  with  a  lance,  devoting  him  diie 
wumibui  et  dirts,  by  a  kind  of  prayer,  and  with  a  thousand  curses  upon  his  head ;  alter  which  each  man  retired,  fullf 
satisfied  as  to  the  wrongs  he  nad  received  from  the  cameL" 

29.  "/a  the  seventh  month,  on  the  tenth  dag  of  the  month,  ye  shall  afflict  gottr  souls.^ — This  was  one  of  the  great  annual 
observances ;  but  not  one  of  those  at  which  the  presence  of  every  male  was  required  at  the  tabernacle  or  Temple.  It  waa 
held  on  the  tenth  day  of  the  month  Tizri  (September),  which  is  the  first  month  of  the  civil  year,  and  the  seventh  of 
tlie  «€clenastical*    The  day  was  obwrved  ai  a  most  strict  fast,  and  no  servile  work  was  done  thereon    Many  expiatory 
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MiemoniM  have  already  paved  under  ovr  Botiee,  aa  required  in  Tariona  eireamataMea )  bat  /Ait  waa  the  mnd  and 

feneral  expiation  in  which  atoning  sacrificea  were  made  for  a//  the  sin  and  all  the  defilement  of  the  preceding  Tear, 
[ence  it  waa  pre-eminently  distii^uiihed  as  the  Day  of  Atonement  The  idea  of  the  inetitution  teems  to  have  been, 
that  inasmuch  aa  the  incidental  and  occasional  sin  offerings  had,  from  theb  very  nature,  left  much  sin  for  which  do 
expiation  had  been  made,  there  should  be  a  day  in  which  all  omissions  of  this  sort  should  be  supplied,  by  one  general 
expiation,  so  that  at  the  end  of  the  year  no  sin  or  pollution  might  remain  for  which  the  blood  of  atonement  had  not  been 
shed.  The  ceremonies  are  too  distinctly  detailed  to  require  a  general  explanation ;  but  we  have  made  some  remarks 
on  a  few  particular  points.  For  an  account  of  the  manner  in  which  this  solenm  fast  is  observed  by  modem  Jews,  we 
may  refer  to  Buxtorf^  Callnet  (*  Dictionary/  iolio  edit.),  and  Allen's  '  Modem  Judaism.' 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

1  The  blood  qfall  ikdn  beasU  tnmt  be  ofired  to  the 
Lord  at  the  door  qf  the  tabernacle,  7  They  must 
not  offer  to  devili.  10  All  eating  of  blood  is  for- 
bidden^  19  and  all  that  dieth  alme,  or  is  torn. 

And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses,  sa^g, 

2  Speak  unto  Aaron,  and  unto  his  sons, 
and  unto  all  the  children  of  Israel,  and  say 
unto  them;  This  is  the  thing  which  the 
Lord  hath  commanded,  saying, 

3  What  man  soever  there  be  of  the  house 
of  Israel,  that  killeth  an  ox,  or  lamb,  or  ^at, 
in  the  camp^  or  that  killeth  it  out  of  the 
camp> 

4  And  bringeth  it  not  unto  the  door  of 
the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation,  to  offer 
an  offering  unto  the  Lord  before  the  taber- 
nacle of  the  Lord  ;  blood  shall  be  imputed 
unto  that  man;  he  hath  shed  blood;  and 
that  man  shall  be  cut  off  from  among  his 
people : 

5  To  the  end  that  the  children  of  Israel 
may  bring  their  sacrifices,  which  they  offer 
in  the  open  field,  even  that  they  may  bring 
them  unto  the  Lord,  unto  the  door  of  the 
tabernacle  of  the  congregation,  unto  the 
priest,  and  offer  them  for  peace  offerings 
unto  the  Lord. 

6  And  the  priest  shall  sprinkle  the  blood 
upon  the  altar  of  the  Lord  at  the  door  of 
the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation,  and 
bum  the  fat  for  a  *sweet  savour  unto  the 
Lord. 

7  And  they  shall  no  more  offer  their  sa- 
crifices unto  devils,  after  whom  they  have 

{rone  a  whoring.    This  shall  be  a  statute 
or  ever  unto  them  throughout  their  genera- 
tions. 

8  ^  And  thou  shalt  say  unto  them,  What- 
soever man  there  be  of  the  house  of  Israel, 
or  of  the  strangers  which  sojourn  among 


you,  that  offereth  a  burnt  offering  or  sa- 
crifice, 

9  And  bringeth  it  not  unto  the  door  of 
the  tabernacle  of  the  couCTCgation,  to  offer 
it  unto  the  Lord  ;  even  mat  man  shall  be 
cut  off  from  among  his  people. 

10  ^  And  whatsoever  man  there  be  of 
the  house  of  Israel,  or  of  the  strangers  that 
sojourn  among  you,  that  eateth  any  manner 
01  blood;  I  win  even  set  my  face  against 
that  soul  that  eateth  blood,  and  will  cut  him 
off  from  among  his  people. 

11  For  the  life  of  the  flesh  is  in  the 
blood  :  and  I  have  given  it  to  you  upon  the 
altar  to  make  an  atonement  for  your  souls : 
for  it  is  the  blood  that  maketh  an  atone- 
ment for  the  soul. 

12  Therefore  I  said  unto  the  children  of 
Israel,  No  soul  of  you  shall  eat  blood,  nei- 
ther shall  any  stranger  that  sojoumeth 
among  you  eat  blood. 

13  And  whatsoever  man  there  be  of  the 
children  of  Israel,  or  of  the  strangers  that 
sojourn  among  you,  Vhich  hunteth  and 
catcheth  any  beast  or  fowl  that  may.  be 
eaten;  he  shall  even  pour  out  the  olood 
thereof,  and  cover  it  with  dust 

14  'For  it  is  the  life  of  all  flesh;  the 
blood  of  it  is  for  the  life  thereof:  therefore 
I  said  unto  the  children  of  Israel,  Ye  shall 
eat  the  blood  of  no  manner  of  flesh :  for  the 
life  of  dl  flesh  is  the  blood  thereof;  who- 
soever eateth  it  shall  be  cut  off. 

15  And  every  soul  that  eateth  Hhat  which 
died  of  itself,  or  that  which  was  torn  with 
beasts,  whether  it  be  one  of  your  own  country, 
or  a  stranger,  he  shall  both  wash  his  clothes, 
and  bathe  himself  in  water,  and  be  unclean 
until  the  even :  then  shall  he  be  clean. 

16  But  if  he  wash  them  not,  nor  bathe  his 
flesh ;  then  he  shall  bear  his  iniquity. 


iBjtod.99.18.    Chap.i.8L       *VM>, thai hMmUth any kmiHng.       •Geii,0.4       «Heb.a«aro«#. 

Verse  5.  "  Offer  themfbr  peace  offerinat  unto  the  LORD/*— -The  purport  of  this  law  as  read  here,  is,  that  the  Israelitei 
were  to  hring  {he  animals  they  intended  to  kUl  for  food,  to  the  tabernacle,  to  be  dealt  with  as  peace  ofibrings,  the 
blood  being  applied  and  the  fat  consomed  as  in  such  sacrifices,  the  rest  being  eaten  bv  the  ofibrer,  as  in  the  regular 
Mcrifices  S  this  class.  But  then  the  difficulty  comes  of  reconciling  this  text  with  Deut.  ziL  13.  Hichaelis  thinks 
that  the  law  of  the  chapter  before  us,  was  only  intended  to  operate  temporarily  during  the  sojourn  in  the  wilderness^ 
and  that  the  law  in  Deuterenomy,  delhrered  just  before  the  entrance  of  the  Hebcews  into  Canaan,  waa  intended  bm^ 
prsisly  to  repeal  thai  now  under  considemtion*    On  the  other  haod^  Jh*  Boothrajd^  wilheat  adverting  to  this  ait«ff 
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native,  thinln  that  the  twb  passara  cannot  be-reconciled  without  adopting,  as  he  doee,  a  claoae  which  does  not  now 
exist  in  the  Hebrew  text,  but  b  found  in  the  Samaritan  and  Septusigint  versions.  This  consbts  in  an  addition  to 
verse  3,  as  it  now  stands,  of  the  words,-^"  for  a  burnt  offering  or  for  a  peace  offering,  acceptable  and  of  a  sweet  savour 
to  Jehovah."  The  direction  would  then  mean,  not  that  aniinals  killed  for  food  were  to  be  offered  as  peace  offerings, 
but  that  burnt  offering  and  peace  offerings  should  be  sacrificed  no  where  else  but  at  the  tabernacle.  We  are  not 
c^ed  upon  to  determme  between  these  alternatives.  The  authorities  and  reasons  for  that  adopted  by  Dr.  Boothjroyd 
speak  for  themselves ;  but  as  those  in  favour  of  that  which  has  the  merit  of  dispensing  with  any  addition  to  the  re- 
ceived text,  are  not  at  once  so  apparent,  we  may  state  that  the  re^^nlation  is  conceived  to  have  arisen  with  the  view  of 
preventing  secret  sacrifices  to  idols.  It  was  a  custom  in  ancient  times  for  a  person  to  make  an  offering  of  the  flesh 
which  he  mtended  to  use  as  food:  and  as  the  Israelites  were  certainly  much  aiddicted  to  idolatry,  it  might  not  unrea- 
sonably be  suspected  that  they  would  privately  make  their  offerings  te  idols  imder  pretence  of  slaughtering  animals 
for  food.  It  was  an  obvious  and  effectual  method  of  preventing  this,  to  order  that  all  animals  slaughtered  for  food 
should,  in  the  first  instance,  be  killed  in  public  and  offered  only  to  Jehovah.  If  the  interpretation  here  ^ven  to  this 
law  be  correct,  this  was  doubtless  the  primary  consideration  on  which  it  was  founded ;  indeed,  however  it  be  under^ 
stood,  that  its  object  was  to  prevent  idolatrous  sacrifices  is  expressly  declared  in  verses  5 — 7.  It  does  not  appear 
whether  the  meat  thus  offerca  was  to  be  eaten  within  a  given  time  and  in  company,  like  the  regular  peace  offenngs  ; 
if  so,  this  would  have  been  no  particular  hardship  ;  for  as  we  have  already  had  several  occasions  to  remark,  tribes  cir- 
cumstanced as  the  Israelites  were  in  the  wilderness,  do  not  slaughter  animals  for  every-day  consumption,  but  only  for 
the  purpose  of  making  a  feast ;  so  that  what  was  enjoined  as  to  the  peace  offerings  was  what  would  be  ordinarily  done 
whether  the  animal  were  offered  or  not.  Michaelis  does  not  seem  to  have  been  aware  of  this  strong  corroboration  of 
the  view  he  was  led  to  adopt,  and  in  which,  we  are,  upon  the  whole,  rather  disposed  to  concur.  The  view  does  not 
appear  to  be  weakened,  but  rather  strengthened^  by  the  law  in  Deuteronomy,  which  has  the  tone  of  removing  in 
Canaan  a  restriction  which  had  prevailed  in  the  wilderness.  Tiie  reasons  for  the  repeal  are  nearly  as  obvious  as  those 
for  the  original  law.  A  new  ana  more  instructed  generation  had  arisen  than  that  which  had  been  so  deeply  imbued 
with  the  idolatries  of  Egypt,  and  the  occasion  for  the  restriction  would  therefore  not  have  been  strong.  And  besides,  the 
observance  of  the  original  law  would  have  been  scarcely  practicable  when  the  Hebrews  became  settied  in  Palestine. 
They  would  naturally  then  be  disposed  to  consume  more  animal  food,  as  settied  people  usually  do  even  in  the  East, 
than  when  nomades ;  and  yet  this  law  would  nearly  have  operated  as  an  interdiction  to  a  great  part  of  the  population, 
who,  residing  at  a  distance  from  the  tabernacle  or  temple,  would  have  been  obliged  to  take  a  long  journey  with  their 
oxen,  sheep,  or  goats,  to  offer  them  at  the  altar  before  they  could  taste  their  meat — It  deserves  to  be  remarked,  that 
if  the  law  in  the  present  text  is  to  be  understood  of  regular  burnt  offerinp  and  peace  offerings,  a  very  unnecessary  re- 
petition of  it  occurs  immediately  after  in  verses  8,  9  \  and  this  is  unusual  in  the  laws  of  Moses. 

7.  "  Dcw/mJ' — The  word  thus  rendered  literally  means  "  hairy  ones,**  and  in  its  most  usual  sense  refeis  to  goats. 
There  can  be  littie  question  that  the  reference  is  to  the  very  ancient  heathen  god  Pan,  whose  worship  originated  in 
Kgypt,  and  was  there  very  common,  a  goat  being  his  representative,  and  whose  statues  were  a  combination  of  the 
human  and  goatish  figure.  Hence  probably  arose  the  popular  personification  of  Satan,  in  a  figure  analogous  to  that 
here  assigned  to  Pan.     See  the  note  to  2  Chron.  xi.  15. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 
1  Unknqful  marriagei,    19  UnlauqfiU  IubU 

And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses,  saying, 

2  Speak  unto  the  children  of  Israel,  and 
say  unto  them,  I  am  the  Lord  your  God. 

3  After  the  doings  of  the  land  of  Egypt, 
wherein  ye  dwelt,  shall  ye  not  do :  and  after 
the  doings  of  the  land  of  Canaan,  whither  I 
bring  you,  shall  je  not  do :  neither  shall  ye 
walk  in  their  ordinances. 

4  Ye  shall  do  my  judgments,  and  keep 
mine  ordinances,  to  walk  therein :  I  am  the 
Lord  your  God. 

5  Ye  shall  therefore  keep  my  statutes, 
and  my  judgments :  Vhich  if  a  man  do,  he 
shall  hve  in  them :  I  am  the  Lord. 

6  %  None  of  you  shall  approach  to  any 
that  is  ^ear  of  tin  to  him,  to  uncover  their 
nakedness :  I  am  the  Lord. 

7  The  nakedness  of  thy  f&ther,  or  the 
nakedness  of  thy  mother,  shalt  thou  not 
uncover :  she  is  thy  mother;  thou  shalt  not 
uncover  her  nakedness. 

8  *The  nakedness  of  thy  father  s  wife 


shalt  thou  not  uncover  :  it  is  thy  father's  na- 
kedness. 

9  The  nakedness  of  thy  sister,  the  daugh- 
ter of  thy  father,  or  daughter  of  thy  mother, 
whether  she  be  bom  at  home,  or  bom  abroad, 
their  nakedness  thou  shalt  not 


even 


un- 


cover. 

10  The  nakedness  of  thy  son's  daughter, 
or  of  thy  daughter's  daughter,  even  their 
nakedness  thou  shalt  not  uncover :  for  their's 
is  thine  own  nakedness. 

11  The  nakedness  of  thy  father's  wife's 
daughter,  begotten  of  thy  father,  she  is  thy 
sister,  thou  shalt  not  uncover  her  naked- 
ness. 

12  *Thou  shalt  not  uncover  the  naked- 
ness of  thy  father's  sister :  she  is  thy  father's 
near  kinswoman. 

13  Thou  shalt  not  uncover  the  naked- 
ness of  thy  mother's  sister ;  for  she  is  thy 
mother^  near  kinswoman. 

14  "Thou  shalt  not  uncover  the  naked- 
ness of  thy  father's  brother,  thou  shalt  not 
approach  to  his  wife :  she  is  thine  aunt. 

15  *Thau  shalt. not  uncover  the  naked* 
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ness  of  thy  daughter  in  law :  she  is  thy  son's 
wife ;  thou  shalt  not  uncover  her  nakedness. 

16  Thou  shalt  not  uncover  the  naked- 
ness of  thy  brother  s  wife :  it  is  thy  brother's 
nakedness. 

17  Thou  shalt  not  uncover  the  naked- 
ness of  a  woman  and  her  daughter,  neither 
shalt  thou  take  her  son's  daughter,  or  her 
daughter's  daughter,  to  uncover  her  naked- 
ness ;for  they  are  her  near  kinswomen :  it  is 
wickedness. 

18  Neither  shalt  thou  take  'a  wife  to  her 
sister,  to  vex  her,  to  uncover  her  nakedness, 
beside  the  other  in  her  life  time. 

19  'Also  thou  shalt  not  approach  unto  a 
woman  to  uncover  her  nakedness,  as  long  as 
she  is  put  apart  for  her  uncleanness. 

20  Moreover,  thou  shalt  not  lie  camallv 
with  thy  neighbour's  wife,  to  defile  thyself 
with  her. 

21  And  thou  shalt  not  let  any  of  thy  seed 
'•pass  through  the  fire  to  "Molech,  neither 
shalt  thou  pro&ne  the  name  of  thy  God :  I 
am  the  Lord. 

22  Thou  shalt  not  lie  with  mankind,  as 
with  womankind :  it  is  abomination. 

23  "Neither  shalt  thou  lie  with  any  beast 
to  defile  thyself  therewith :  neither  shiall  any 


woman  stand  before  a  beast  to  lie  down 
thereto :  it  is  confusion. 

24  Defile  not  ye  yourselves  in  any  of 
these  thin^ :  for  in  all  these  the  nations  are 
defiled  which  I  cast  out  before  you : 

25  And  the  land  is  defiled :  therefore  I 
do  visit  the  ini(}uitv  thereof  upon  it,  and  the 
land  itself  vomitetn  out  her  inhabitants. 

26  Ye  shall  therefore  keep  my  statutes 
and  my  judgments,  and  shall  not  commit 
any  of  these  abominations ;  neither  any  of 
your  own  nation,  nor  any  stranger  that  so- 
joumeth  among  you : 

27  (For  all  these  abominations  have  the 
men  of  the  land  done,  which  were  before 
you,  and  the  land  is  defiled;) 

28  That  the  land  spue  not  you  out  also, 
when  ye  defile  it,  as  it  spued  out  the  nations 
that  were  before  you. 

29  For  whosoever  shall  commit  any  of 
these  abominations,  even  the  soub  that  com- 
mit them  shall  be  cut  off  firom  among  their 
people. 

30  Therefore  shall  ye  keep  mine  ordi- 
nance, that  ye  commit  not  any  one  of  these 
abominable  customs,  which  were  committed 
before  you,  and  that  ye  defile  not  yourselves 
therein :  I  am  the  Lord  your  God. 


7Cli«p.80.Sl.      •Ot,miB»if«UtmQiktr. 
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Vene  2.  '^AJUrthe  damg%  nf  the  kmd  of  Bgffpi....and..,.the kmd  of  Canaan fkaU  yt  no/ <&."— The  Btrong 

abhorrence  with  which  the  infamous  piacticet  of  the  Egyptians  and  Canaanites  are  mentioned,  and  which  are  de- 
scribed as  forminff  a  primary  cause  of  tne  expulsion  of  the  latter  people  from  the  land  which  their  abominations  had 
defiled,  is  justified  by  all  the  accounts  of  the  Kast  which  ancient  secular  histories  have  transmitted  to  us.  Many  of  the 
interdicted  enormities  recited  in  the  text  were  in  the  surrounrline  nations  practised  without  shame,  and  even  sanctioned 
by  law.  Independently  of  their  own  revolting  character,  and  the  deg^raded  state  of  public  morals  which  resulted  from 
them,  the  practices  which  this  chapter  specifies  were  either  alleged  to  be  sanctioned  by  the  example  of  the  gods  they 
worshippen,  or  were  else  practised  as  parts  of  the  worship  and  service  rendered  to  Uiem.  The  worst  of  them  were  per- 
formed in  honour  of  the  gods,  at  their  festivals  and  in  their  temples.  Thus,  in  every  way,  were  they  most  abhorrent 
to  Him  <' who  is  of  purer  eyes  than  to  behold  evil.**    Hab.  L13. 

The  iust  and  wise  regulations  which  this  chapter  contains,  forbidding  the  marriages  of  near  relations,  form  the  basis 
of  the  laws  on  this  subject  now  in  operation  in  most  Christian  states ;  for  it  has  iustly  been  conceived  that  what  God 
so  abhorred  in  the  practice  of  the  Canaanites  could  not,  under  any  circumstances,  be  proper  or  lawful.  The  modifica- 
tions which  these  laws  have  received,  in  the  process  of  adoption  by  Christian  states,  have  rather  tended  to  increase  than 
diminish  the  number  of  prohibitions.  The  reasoning  on  which  the  additional  interdictions  have  been  founded  is,  by 
a  consequential  inference,  that  these  relationships  are  eqfually  near  with  some  which  are  forbidden,  and  that  they  aro 
therefore  to  be  understood  as  included  in  the  lacker. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

A  repetition  of  sundry  laws. 

And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses,  saying, 

2  Speak  unto  all  the  congregation  of  the 
children  of  Israel,  and  say  unto  them,  *  Ye 
shall  be  holy :  for  I  the  Lord  your  God  am 
holy. 

3  f^  Ye  shall  fear  every  man  his  mother, 
and  his  father,  and  keep  my  sabbaths :  I  am 
the  Lord  your  God. 


4  if  Turn  ye  not  unto  idols,  nor  make  to 
yourselves  molten  gods:  I  am  the  Lord 
your  Gt)d. 

5  IT  And  if  ve  offer  a  sacrifice  of  peace 
offerings  unto  the  Lord,  ye  shall  offer  it  at 
your  own  wilL 

6  It  shall  be  eaten  the  same  day  ye  offer 
it,  and  on  the  morrow :  and  if  ought  remain 
until  the  third  day,  it  shall  be  burnt  in  the 
fire. 

7  And  if  it  be  eaten  at  all  on  the  third 
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d&j,  it  is  abominable;  it  shall  not  be  ac- 
cepted. 

8  Therefore  every  one  that  eateth  it  shall 
bear  his  iniauity,  l)ecause  he  hath  profaned 
the  hallowea  thing  of  the  Lord  :  and  that 
soul  shall  be  cut  off  from  among  his 
people. 

9  ^  And  'when  ye  reap  the  harvest  of 
your  land,  thou  shalt  not  wholly  reap  the 
comers  of  thy  field,  neither  shaft  thou  ga- 
ther the  gleanings  of  thy  harvest 

10  And  thou  shalt  not  glean  thy  vine- 
yard, neither  shalt  thou  rather  every  grape 
of  thy  vineyard;  thou  shalt  leave  tnem  tor 
the  poor  and  stranger :  I  am  the  Lord  your 

11  ^Ye  shall  not  steal,  neither  deal 
falsely,  neither  Ue  one  to  another. 

12  ^  And  ye  shall  not  'swear  by  my  name 
falsely,  neither  shalt  thou  profane  the  name 
of  thy  God :  1  am  the  Lord. 

13  %  *Thou  shalt  not  defruud  thy  neigh- 
bour, neither  rob  him :  *the  wa^es  of  him 
that  is  hired  shall  not  abide  with  thee  all 
night  until  the  morning. 

14  ^  Thou  shalt  not  curse  the  deaf,  •nor 
put  a  stumblingblock  before  the  bUnd,  but 
shalt  fear  thy  God :  I  am  the  Lord. 

15  i[  Ye  shall  do  no  unrighteousness  in 
judgment :  thou  shalt  not  ^respect  the  person 
of  tne  poor,  nor  honour  the  person  of  the 
mighty:  but  in  righteousness  shalt  thou 
judge  thyneighbour. 

16  1[  Thou  shalt  not  go  up  and  down  as 
a  talebearer  among  thy  people:  neither 
shalt  thou  stand  against  the  blood  of  thy 
neighbour :  I  am  the  Lord. 

17  %  "Thou  shalt  not  hate  thy  brother  in 
thine  heart :  'thou  shalt  in  any  wise  rebuke 
thy  neighbour,  "and  not  suffer  sin  upon 
him. 

18  1[  Thou  shalt  not  avenge,  nor  bear  any 
grudge  against  the  children  of  thy  people, 
-'but  thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  tny- 
self :  I  am  the  Lord. 

19  ^  Ye  shall  keep  my  statutes.  Thou 
shalt  not  let  thy  cattle  gender  with  a  di- 
verse kind :  thou  shalt  not  sow  thy  field 
with  mingled  seed :  neither  shall  a  gar- 
ment mingled  of  linen  and  woollen  come 
upon  thee. 

20  ^  And  whosoever  lieth  carnally  with  a 
.  woman,  that  is  a  bondmaid,  "  "betrothed  to 

an  husband,  and  not  at  all  redeemed,  nor 


freedom  riven  her ;  '*  "she  shall  be  scourged; 
they  shafi  not  be  put  to  death,  because  she 
was  not  free. 

21  And  he  shall  bring  his  trespass  offer- 
ing unto  the  Lord,  unto  the  door  of  the 
tabernacle  of  the  congregation,  even  a  ram 
for  a  trespass  offering. 

22  And  the  priest  shall  make  an  atone- 
ment for  him  with  the  ram  of  the  trespass 
offering  before  the  Lord  for  his  sin  wnich 
he  hath  done :  and  the  sin  which  he  hatli 
done  shall  be  forgiven  him. 

23  ^  And  when  ye  shall  come  into  the 
land,  and  shall  have  planted  all  manner  of 
trees  for  food,  then  ye  shall  count  the  fruit 
thereof  as  uncircumcised :  three  years  shall 
it  be  as  uncircumcised  unto  you:  it  shall 
not  be  eaten  of. 

24  But  in  the  fourth  year  all  the  fruit 
thereof  shall  be  "holy  to  praise  the  Lord 
loitkal. 

25  And  in  the  fifth  year  shall  ye  eat  of  the 
fruit  thereof,  that  it  may  yield  unto  you  the 
increase  thereof:  I  am  the  Lord  your 
God. 

26  If  Ye  shall  not  eat  any  thing  with  the 
blood:  neither  shall  ye  use  enchantment» 
nor  observe  times. 

27  '^Ye  shall  not  round  the  comers  of 
your  heads,  neither  shalt  thou  mar  the  cor- 
ners of  thy  beard. 

28  Ye  shaU  not  '*make  any  cuttings  in 
your  flesh  for  the  dead,  nor  print  any  marks 
upon  you :  I  am  the  LiORD. 

29  ^  Do  not  **prostitute  thy  daughter,  to 
cause  her  to  be  a  whore ;  lest  the  land  fall 
to  whoredom,  and  the  land  become  full  of 
wickedness. 

30  ^  Ye  shall  keep  my  sabbaths,  and 
reverence  my  sanctuary :  I  am  the  Lord. 

31  ^  Aegard  not  tnem  that  have  fami- 
liar spirits,  neither  seek  after  wizards, 
to  be  aefiled  by  them :  I  am  the  Lord  your 
God. 

32  ^  Thou  shalt  rise  up  before  the  hoary 
head,  and  honour  the  face  of  the  old  man, 
and  fear  thy  God :  I  am  the  Lord. 

33  ^  And  ■•if  a  stranger  sojourn  with 
thee  in  your  land,  ye  shall  not  "'vex  him. 

34  ''but  the  stranger  that  dwelleth  with 
you  shall  be  unto  you  as  one  bom  among 
you,  and  thou  shalt  love  him  as  thyself;  for 
ye  were  strangers  in  the  land  of  Egypt :  I 
am  the  Lord  your  God. 


«  Chap.  23.  M.  »Exod.«0.7.    Deat.5.11.    Matt.  6. 34.    Jam.  6. 1«.  «  Eccloa.  10. «.  »  Dwt.  W.  14. 15.    ToU.4.U. 

•  Dent  «7. 18.         7  Exod.  23. 3.    Deut.  1. 17.  and  16. 19.     Pror.  94.  S3.    Jam.  9. 9.         » I  John  9.  I L       »  Eoclw.  19. 13.    Matt  18.  I& 

^9 Or,  that tkouhearnot rim  fbr him,         "  Matt  5.  43, and  99. 39.    Rom.  13. 9.    GaUt.6.14     Jam.  9. 8.         " Or, o6«««rf  iy  nay. 

»  Heb.  rgproaehed  By,  or/Jr  nun,       >*  Or,  the^       "  Heb  there  thali  be  a  iomyng,       »•  Heb.  hoUami  jfg^.*?  '*•  LORD, 


reproofed  bi 
»/ Chap.  91. 


UDevt.14. 


LI.    ^ 


Heb.  profane.        ■»  Exod.  99.  il,       «>  Or,  oppreet. 
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35  ^  Ye  shall  do  no  unrighteousness  in 
judgment,  in  meteyard,  in  weight,  or  in 
measure. 

36  "Just  balances,  just  ■*weiffhts,  a  just 
ephah,  and  a  just  hin,  shall  ye  nave :  I  am 

»  Prov.  11.  L  and  16. 11.  and  90. 10.        M  Hel>.  ifeMt. 


the  Lord  vour  Ood,  which  brought  you  out 
of  the  lana  of  Egypt 

37  Therefore  shall  ye  observe  all  my 
statutes,  and  all  my  judgments,  and  do 
them :  I  am  the  Lord. 


Verse  14.  *'  1\im  thait  not  cur$e  the  deaf,  nor  put  a  stumbimffbtock  be/ore  ike  bimd.** — Does  not  this  law  seem  to  imply 
that  the  Israelites,  or  perhaps  the  people  generally  of  those  early  times,  were  much  in  the  habit  of  extracting  a  ma- 
licious sport  frqpi  the  bodily  defects  and  deprivations  of  others  ?  This  seems  veiy  probable ;  and  perhaps  it  may  have 
arisen  from  a  disposition  which  appears  to  have  prevailed  in  those  early  times,  when  diseases  and  deformities  seem  to 
have  been  comparativelv  rare,  to  regard  such  calamities  less  as  misfortunes  than  as  evidences  of  the  Divine  indignation 
against  some  hidden  crime,  either  in  the  su£Perer  himself  or  in  his  parents.  The  existence  of  the  injunction  intimates 
the  prevalence  of  the  offbnce  it  was  designed  to  remove.  So  the  Hindoos  have,  as  Mr,  Roberts  informs  us,  a  saying  (if 
not  a  law), — **  Abnse  not  the  deaf,  make  not  a  hole  before  the  blind,  nor  exasperate  the  dumb."  Yet  this  very  people 
take  great  pleasure  in  the  malicious  and  heartless  practices  which  their  common  saying  reprobates.  Europe  has  no 
law  or  saying  on  the  subject ;  and  the  silence  of  the  law  and  the  popular  voice  is  an  eloquent  and  beautiful  testimony 
of  reliance  in  the  right  feelings  of  commiseration  and  kindness  with  which  all  but  barbarians  and  savaffes  have  learned 
to  regard  those  who  walk  in  aflAiction.  We  are  persuaded  that  most  people  would  now  turn  with  learning  and  indig- 
nation from  any  represented  or  written  fiction,  the  interest  or  mirth  of  which  turned  upon  the  awkward  situations  into 
which  a  blind  or  deaf  person  might  be  led  by  the  mischievous.  Indeed  we  are  persuaded  that — thanks  to  the  huma- 
nizing influences  of  Christianity,  and  of  civilisation,  its  handmaid — those  who  walk  through  life  in  darkuMs  or  silence 
do  generally  experience,  from  all  classes  of  a  Christian  and  civilised  community,  a  degree  of  indulgence  for  their  errors 
and  mistakes,  of  exemption  from  insult  and  contumely,  of  assistance  under  difficulty,  and  of  general  sympathy  and 
kindness,  which  no  one  who  enjoys  the  full  phjrsical  benefits  of  existence  can  ever  hope  to  obtain. 

19.  "  Not  Ut  thf  cattle  gender  with  a  diverge  hind.** — ^Hiis  interdiction  was  probably  intended  for  the  purpose  that  no 
example  might  exist  of  the  unnatural  commixtures  which  were  among  the  ''abominations*'  of  the  ancient  Oriental 
nations.  Some,  however,  think  that  this  and  the  other  similar  interdictions  were  only  typical,  and  intended  to  teach 
the  Israelites  that  thev  were  not  to  intermingle  with  other  nations.  It  does  not  appear,  however,  that  this  law  was  so 
understood  by  the  Hebrews  as  to  preclude  them  from  the  use  of  animals  thus  produced,  but  only  ^m  taking  measures 
to  produce  them.  Mules  are  frequently  mentioned  as  being  used  for  riding,  at  least  after  the  time  of  David  ;  and,  if 
otherwise  understood,  an  Israelite  who  kept  his  herds  in  the  wilderness  must  often  have  felt  perplexed  by  the  doubt 
whether  his  sheep-dog  might  not  have  littered  him  a  half-fox^  or  wolf  (see  Michaelis,  vol.  iii.  p.  365 ;  and  Calmet, 
art.  *^  Mule*").  As,  however,  mules  do  not  appear  to  have  been  in  common  use  till  about  the  time  of  David,  it  would 
seem  as  if  the  earlier  Israelites  did  understand  that  their  law  prohibited  the  use  of  mixed  breeds. 

"  Not  90W  tktfjield  with  mmgied  teed,** — It  is  perhaps  scarcely  necessary  to  observe  that  this  law  implies  no  prohibition 
against  dividing  fi  field  into  small  parcels,  in  each  of  which  a  different  kind  of  seed  might  be  sown ;  out  merely  against 
sowing  two  different  kinds  at  once  to  one  and  the  same  spot ;  barley,  for  instance,  along  with  wheat.  The  object  of 
this  law  has  been  variously  understood.  Michaelis  thinks  that  its  design  was  to  secure  tne  best  qualities  of  agricul- 
tdral  |)roduce  by  providing  for  such  a  careful  separation  of  seed  that  the  higher  qualities  should  not  be  deter&rated 
by  bemg  mixed  with  the  inferior.  Whether  his  view  be  right  or  not,  he  certainly  succeeds  in  showing  the  injury 
which  arises  tVom  the  want  of  such  attention  to  the  securing  of  a  clean  crop.  He  instances  Hanover,  which  is  most 
advantageously  situated  for  agriculture,  but  which  yet,  from  neglect  on  this  point,  was,  in  his  time,  in  a  worse  condition 
than  some  other  German  countries  less  favourably  circumstanced.  He  mentions  a  scarcity  in  England — he  does  not 
say  when,  but  we  infer  it  waa  that  which  occasioned  such  general  tumults  in  1766  and  1767 —when  some  other  German 
corn-growing  states  found  there  an  advantageous  market  for  their  superabundant  grain ;  but  no  merchant  would  pur- 
chase the  superfluous  store  of  Hanoverian  produce,  because  it  was  so  unclean  as  to  be  unfit  for  exportation.  Mr. 
Roberts,  in  his  very  valuable  '  Oriental  Illustrations,'  has  ofiered  another  reason,  which  does  not  seem  less  probable 
than  this.  He  observes,  that  large  fields  are  seen  in  India  sown  with  two  kinds  of  seeds ;  that  is,  mixed  and  sown 
toother.  One  kind  requires  much  water,  the  other  but  little ;  so  that,  whether  there  be  a  scarcity  or  abundance  of 
rain,  the  farmer  is  sure  of  his  crop.  Sometimes  also  a  doubt  is  entertained  as  to  what  kind  of  produce  the  land  is  best 
adapted,  and  then  recourse  is  had  to  this  plan.  From  these,  or  at  least  the  first  of  these  facts,  Mr.  Roberts  is  disposed 
to  infer  that  the  object  of  the  prohibition  to  the  Israelites  **  may  have  been  to  induce  them  fully  to  trust  in  the  provi- 
dence of  God,  and  not  to  make  provision  for  a  dry  or  wet  season  by  sowing  their  fields  with  mmgied  seed.''  Booth- 
royd  simply  thinks  that  the  law  was  to  prevent  the  land  from  being  over-cropped.  Finally,  Professor  Paxton  seems 
disposed  to  follow  Maimonides,  who  finds  a  reason  for  thb  precept  in  the  idolatrous  customs  of  the  ancient  Zabii,  who 
not  only  sowed  diflferent  seeds,  and  grafted  trees  of  different  kinds  upon  each  other,  in  certain  aspects  of  the  planets, 
and  with  certain  fumigations,  but  also  used  abominable  practices  at  the  moment  of  incision :  and  he  doubts  not  that 
God  forbade  the  people  to  sow  with  mingled  seeds,  that  he  might  root  out  the  detestable  idolatries  and  unnatural  lusts 
which  abounded  la  those  times.  We  do  not  know  on  what  authority  it  is  stated  that  fiageUation  was  the  punishment 
of  transgressing  this  command.  A  very  appropriate  penalty  seems  to  be  mentioned  in  the  parallel  text  (Deut  xii.  9), 
where  the  word  rendered  **  defiled  "  equally  means  <' consecrated ;"  that  is  to  say,  that  the  produce  of  a  field  thus  im- 
properly sown  would  be  forfeited  to  God,  and  therefore  belong  to  the  priests— a  penalty  well  calculated  to  secure 
attention  to  the  injunction. 

**  Neither  $haU  a  garment  mingled  of  linen  and  woollen  come  upon  Mre."— Josephus  assigns  as  a  reason,  that  clothing  of 
this  sort  was  allowed  onl]jr  to  the  priests,  and  was  therefore  forbidden  to  the  common  people.  Josephus,  being  himself 
ft  priest,  is  a  good  authority  for  what  the  priests  wore  in  later  times ;  but  there  is  nothing  in  the  sacred  text  itself  to 
countenance  the  opinion  that  any  of  the  priestly  garments  were  of  linsey-woolsey  in  the  time  of  Moses.  In  this  state 
of  the  case,  perhaps  the  opinion  of  Maimouides  may  be  thought  worthy  of  attention.  That  generally  valuable  authority 
thinks  that  the  law  was  principally  intended  as  a  preservative  from  idolatry ;  for  the  heathen  priests  of  those  times 
wore  such  mixed  garments  of  woollen  and  linen,  in  the  superstitious  hope  of  having  the  beneficial  influence  of  some 
lucky  conjunction  of  the  planets  or  stars,  to  bring  down  a  blessing  upon  their  sheep  and  their  flax. 

23.  *  Three  year$, .  .tV  thall  not  be  eaten  op^-^^  The  Gsconomical  object  of  this  law  is  very  strikii^g.    Every  gardener 
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will  teadi  us  not  to  let  fruit-tfMt  bear  in  thdr  earlieet  years,  but  to  pluck  off  the  blossoms ;  and  for  this  reason,  that 
they  wiU  thus  thrive  the  better,  and  bear  more  abundantly  afterwards.  Now,  if  we  may  not  taste  the  fruit  the  first 
three  years,  we  shi^  be  the  more  disposed  to  pinch  o£P  the  blossoms ;  and  the  son  will  learn  to  do  this  from  his  father. 
The  very  expression,  to  regard  them  oi  uneircumoiiedy  su^^sts  the  propriety  of  pinching  them  off;  I  do  not  say  cutting 
them  off,  because  it  is  generally  the  hand,  and  not  a  knile,  that  is  employed  m  this  operation."  Michaelis,  *  Com- 
mentaries/ iii.  367—8.  Although,  however,  the  use  of  the  fruit  was  onlv  mterdicted  for  three  years,  the  produce  did 
not  become  available  to  the  proprietor  till  the  fifth  year,  the  first-fruits,  that  is  those  of  that  year,  being  in  this,  as  in 
other  instances,  one  of  the  dues  from  which  the  priests  derived  their  subsistence. 

28.  **  Nor  print  auf  marks  upon  fou/* — ^This  is  understood  to  forbid  the  practice  of  tal/oowff,  that  is,  by  means  of  colours 
rubbed  over  minute  punctures  made  ia  the  skin,  to  impress  certain  figures  and  characters  on  different  parts  of  the 
body,  and  which  in  general  remain  indelible  throughout  life.  The  figures  thus  impressed  on  the  arms  and  breasts  of 
our  sailors  will  serve  in  some  degree  to  indicate  the  sort  of  ornament  intended.  It  is  well  known  to  be  common  among 
savages  and  barbarians  in  almost  all  climates  and  countries — the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  our  own  country  not  ex- 
cepted, who,  f^om  having  their  naked  bodies  profusely  ornamented,  apparently  in  this  style,  were  described  by  the 
Romans  as  painted  savages.  It  seems  in  England  to  be  more  commonly  regarded  as  a  custom  of  savage  islanders 
than  as  any  thing  more.  Yet  it  is  also  an  Oriental  custom  ;  and  that  too  among  people  whose  proximity  to  the  He- 
brews afibrds  a  reason  for  the  interdiction.  The  Bedouin  Arabs,  and  those  inhabitant  of  towns  who  are  in  any  way 
allied  to  them,  are  scarcely  less  fond  of  such  decorations  than  any  islanders  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  This  is  particularly 
the  case  among  the  females,  who  in  general  have  their  legs  and  arms,  their  front  from  the  neck  to  the  waist,  and  even 
their  chins,  noses,  lips,  and  other  prominent  parts  of  the  fice  disfigured  with  blue  stains  in  the  form  of  flowers,  circlei^ 
bands,  stars,  and  various  fanciful  figures.  They  have  no  figures  of  living  objects,  such  beings  forbidden  by  their 
reliffion  *,  neither  do  they  associate  any  superstitions  with  them,  so  far  as  we  were  able  to  ascertun.  They  probably 
did  Doth  before  the  Mohammedan  era,  as  their  descendants  in  the  island  of  Malta  do  at  present.  The  men  there 
gener^y  go  about  without  their  jackets,  and  with  their  shirt  sleeves  tucked  up  above  their  elbows,  and  we  scarcely 
recollect  ever  to  have  seen  an  arm  thus  bare  which  was  not  covered  with  religious  emblems  and  figures  of  the  Virgin, 
or  of  some  saint  under  whose  immediate  protection  the  person  thus  marked  conceived  himself  to  be.  Thus  also,  penons 
who  visit  the  holy  sepulchre  and  other  sacred  places  in  Palestine,  have  commonly  a  mark  impressed  upon  the  arm 
in  testimonv  of  their  meritorious  pilgrimage.  The  Hindoos  also  puncture  upon  their  persons  representations  of  birds, 
trees,  and  tne  gods  they  serve.  Among  them  the  representations  are  sometimes  of  a  highly  offbnsive  description.  All 
Hindoos  have  a  black  spot,  or  some  other  mark,  upon  their  foreheads. — It  was  probably  the  perversion  of  such  figures 
to  superstitious  purposes,  or  being  worn  in  honour  of  some  idol,  which  occasioned  them  to  be  interdicted  in  the  text 
before  us— if  such  tattooing  is  really  that  which  is  here  intended.  As  the  marks  are  indelible,  we  of  course,  in  taking 
this  view,  consider  that  a  persaanent  fashion  rather  than  a  temporary  mourning  usage  is  here  prohibited. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

1  0/  him  that  giveth  of  his  seed  to  Molech.  4  Of 
him  that  faooureth  such  an  one,  6  Of  going 
to  wizards.  7  Of  sanctijication,  9  Of  him  that 
curseth  his  parents.  10  Of  adultery.  11,  14, 17, 
\9  Of  incest.  13  Of  sodomy.  15  Of  bestiality. 
18  Of  uncleanness.  22  Obedience  is  required 
mth  holiness.    27  Wizards  must  be  put  to  death. 

And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses,  saying, 

2  ^Affain,  thou  shalt  say  to  the  cnil(&en 
of  Israel,  Whosoever  he  be  of  the  children  of 
Israel,  or  of  the  strangers  that  sojourn  in 
Israel,  that  giveth  any  of  his  seed  unto  Mo- 
lech ;  he  shall  surely  be  put  to  death ;  the 
people  of  the  land  shall  stone  him  with 
stones. 

3  And  I  will  set  my  face  against  that 
man,  and  will  cut  him  off  from  among  his 
people;  because  he  hath  given  of  his  seed 
unto  Molech,  to  defile  my  sanctuary,  and  to 
profane  my  holy  name. 

4  And  if  the  people  of  the  land  do  any 
ways  hide  their  eyes  from  the  man,  when  he 
giveth  of  his  seed  unto  Molech,  and  kill  him 
not: 

5  Then  I  will  set  my  face  against  that 
man,  and  against  his  family,  and  will  cut 
him  off,  and  all  that  go  a  whoring  after  him, 
to  commit  whoredom  with  Molech,  from 
among  their  people. 


6  %  And  the  soul  that  tumeth  after  such 
as  have  familiar  spirits,  and  after  wizards> 
to  go  a  whoring  after  them,  I  will  even  set 
my  face  against  that  soul,  and  will  cut  him 
on  from  amoni?  his  people. 

7  ^  "Sanctify  yourselves  therefore,  and  b^ 
ye  holy  :  for  I  am  the  Lord  your  God. 

8  And  ye  shall  keep  my  statutes,  and  do 
them :  I  am  the  Lord  which  sanctify  you. 

9  %  'For  every  one  that  curseth  his  father 
or  his  mother  shall  be  surely  put  to  death  : 
he  hath  cursed  his  father  or  his  mother ; 
Ids  blood  shall  be  upon  him. 

10  ^  And  *the  man  that  committeth  adul- 
tery with  another  man's  wife,  even  he  that 
committeth  adultery  with  his  neighbour's 
wife,  the  adulterer  and  the  adulteress  shall 
surely  be  put  to  death. 

1 1  •Ana  the  man  that  lieth  with  his  fa- 
ther's wife  hath  uncovered  his  father  s  naked- 
ness :  both  of  them  shall  surely  be  put  to 
death ;  their  blood  shall  be  upon  them. 

12  And  if  a  man  lie  with  his  daughter  in 
law,  both  of  them  shall  surely  be  put  to 
death:  they  have  wrought  conmsion;  their 
blood  shall  be  upon  them. 

13  'If  a  man  also  lie  with  mankind,  as  he 
lieth  with  a  woman,  both  of  them  have  com- 
mitted an  abomination :  they  shall  surely  be 
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ness:  they  shall  bear  their  tin;  they  shall 
die  childless. 

21  And  if  a  man  shall  take  his  brother's 
wife^  it  is  ^*an  unclean  thing :  he  hath  un- 
covered his  brother's  nakedness ;  they  shall 
be  childless. 

22  ^  Ye  shall  therefore  keep  all  my  **sta- 
tutes,  and  all  my  judgments^  and  do  them : 
that  the  land>  wnitner  I  bring  you  to  dwell 
therein,  **8pue  you  not  out. 

23  And  ye  shall  not  walk  in  the  manners 
of  the  nation,  which  I  cast  out  before  you : 
for  they  committed  all  these  things,  and 
'*therefore  I  abhorred  them. 

24  But  I  have  said  unto  you.  Ye  shall 
inherit  their  land,  and  I  will  ffive  it  unto 
you  to  possess  it,  a  land  that  floweth  with 
milk  and  honey :  I  am  the  Lord  your  God, 
which  have  separated  you  from  oMer  people. 

25  "Ye  shall  therefore  put  diflFerence  be- 
tween clean  beasts  and  unclean,  and  between 
unclean  fowls  and  clean :  and  ye  shall  not 
make  your  souls  abominable  by  beast,  or  by 
fowl,  or  by  any  manner  of  living  thing  that 
"creepeth  on  the  ground,  which  I  have  se- 
parated from  you  as  unclean. 

26  And  ye  shall  be  holy  unto  me  :  '%r  1 
the  Lord  am  holy,  and  have  severed  you 
from  other  people,  that  ye  should  be  mine. 

27  i[  *'A  man  also  or  woman  that  hath  a 
familiar  spirit,  or  that  is  a  wizard,  shall  surely 
be  put  to  death :  they  shall  stone  them  with 
stones :  their  blood  snail  he  upon  thenu 

7  Chap.  18.  S3.       •  Chap.  18. 9.       •  Chap.  18.  19l        lo  HeU  mads  mUted.       >  i  Heb.  a  tnttraHom.       »  Chap.  l&  96.       »  Chap.  18. 93. 
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Verse  10.  ^  The  adtti/erer  and  adttHeren  thaU  tmrtly  be  fmt  /o  deaikj" — The  law  of  Moses  is  by  no  means  peculiar  in  tbe 
award  of  capital  punbhment  to  a  breach  of  the  matrimonial  contract.  We  see  indeed  from  the  instance  of  Thamar 
(Gen.  xxxviu.)  that  thepresent  law  was  in  operation  among  the  forefathers  of  the  Hebrews  long  before  it  thus  receired 
the  Divine  sanction.  Those  who  are  disposed  to  consider  the  law  exceedingly  severe  will  do  wtHi  to  consult  the  vindi- 
cation of  it  which  Michaelis  gives  in  Art.  cclx.  of  his  *  Commentaries.*  His  leading,  but  by  no  means  his  only,  argu- 
ment is,  that  in  the  point  of  view  in  which  the  crime  is  usually  regarded  by  Orientals,  and  was  regarded  by  the 
Hebrews,  no  nunishment  short  of  death  would  have  been  effectual  in  preventing  the  introduction  and  prevalence  of  a 
practice  of  self-avengement  by  assassination. 

Michaelis,  in  a  subsequent  article,  examines  the  Mohammedan  law  on  the  subject,  and  we  observe,  with  surprise, 
that  he  does  not  find  any  other  punishment  than  stripes.  It  is  true  that  the  *  Koran'  is  not  very  distinct  on  the  sub- 
}eci ;  but  the  traditions  also  should  have  been  examined — ^the  decisions  in  which  are  regarded  as  of  equal  authority 
with  the '  Koran.*  We  have  looked  into  the  *  dUtchat-ul-Matabih,^  and  find  the  law  of  adultery  perfecUy  clear.  It  there 
ap]>ears  that  Mohammed  was  at  all  times  reluctant  to  adjudicate  on  cases  of  adultery ;  but  whenever  he  did  so,  he  iu 
all  instanc-es  directed  the  woman  to  be  stoned :  and.the  man  also  if  he  were  married,  but  if  single  he  was  punished  with 
eighty  stripes.^  Accordingly,  we  find  that  adultery  is  at  this  day  almost  invariably  pimished  with  death  in  Moham- 
medan countries.  The  crime  is  seldom  made  a  matter  of  jumcial  inquiry  and  conviction,  but  the  injured  person 
avenjg;es  himself  with  his  own  hand.  A  woman  almost  never  escapes.  Among  the  Bedouin  Arabs  and  the  Eelauts  of 
Persia,  her  paternal  family  b  considered  more  dishonoured  by  her  conduct  than  her  husband ;  and  hence  she  usually 
receives  her  death  from  the  hand  of  her  father  or  brother,  altnough  her  husband,  or  even  her  son,  may  inflict  it.  Tha 
Eelauts  exact  the  penalty  of  death  rather  more  inexorably  than  the  Bedouins,  who  sometimes,  when  the  guilty  parties 
succeed  in  eloping  to  another  camp  or  tribe,  are  prevailed  upon  to  forego  their  claim  for  blood,  in  consideration  of  cei^ 
tain  payments,  which  are  generally  so  heavy  as  to  be  ruinous  to  the  seducer. 

The  punishment  of  death  for  this  crime  is  not  confined  to  the  Mohammedan  countries,  hut  generally  prevails 
throughout  Asia.  In  India,  the  Gtentoo  law  on  this  subject  is  very  complicated,  and  very  minute  in  its  distinctionc. 
The  punishinents  are  very  various  and  graduated  according  to  the  caste  of  the  guilty  parties^ — fine,  confiscation, 
infamy,  mutilation,  and  death,  are  among  the  number.  The  capital  punishment,  generaUy  by  burning,  is  seldom  re- 
sorted to-  except  when  the  man  is  of  an  inferior  caste  to  the  woman. 

In  the  present  text  the  capital  punbhment  is  denounced  without  its  form  being  mentioned ;  and  the  Habbins  say 
that  in  all  su^h  cases  the  punislnneiit  wm  that  of  stnngling,  as  the  mildeat  sort  of  death.  Their  authority  however 
vV/4 


put  to  death;  their  blood  shall  be  upon 
them. 

14  And  if  a  man  take  a  wife  and  her  mo- 
ther, it  is  wickedness :  they  shall  be  burnt 
with  fire,  both  he  and  they;  that  there  be 
no  wickedness  among  you. 

15  ^And  if  a  man  lie  with  a  beast,  he 
shall  surely  be  put  to  death :  and  ye  shall 
slay  the  be^t. 

16  And  if  a  woman  approach  unto  any 
beast,  and  lie  down  thereto,  thou  shalt  kiU 
the  woman,  and  the  beast :  they  shall  surely 
be  put  to  death ;  their  blood  Aall  be  upon 
them. 

17  'And  if  a  man  shall  take  his  sister,  his 
father*s  daughter,  or  his  mother  s  daughter, 
and  see  her  nakedness,  and  she  see  his  na- 
kedness; it  is  a  wicked  thing;  and  they 
shall  be  cut  off  in  the  sight  of  their  people : 
he  hath  uncovered  his  sister's  nakedness ; 
he  shall  bear  his  iniquity. 

18  *And  if  a  man  shall  lie  with  a  woman 
having  her  sickness,  and  shall  uncover  her 
nakedness ;  he  hath  '^discovered  her  foun- 
tain, and  she  hath  uncovered  the  foimtain 
of  her  blood :  and  both  of  them  shall  be  cut 
off  from  among  their  people. 

19  And  thou  shalt  not  uncover  the  na- 
kedness of  thy  mother's  sister,  nor  of  thy 
father's  sister:  for  he  uncovereth  his  near 
kin  :  they  shall  bear  their  iniquity. 

20  And  if  a  man  shall  lie  with  his  uncle's 
wife,  he  hath  uncovered  his  uncle's  naked- 
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6oes  not  in  thit  iniUnee  desem  the  least  attention.  No  sach  punishment  for  any  crime  is  mentioned  in  the  law  •£ 
Moses,  or  indeed  in  all  the  Bible,  nor  even  in  Josephus.  Stoning  was  the  eeneral  capital  punishment,  and  we  mar 
always  understand  it  as  the  punishment  inflicted  where  no  particular  form  of  caoital  punishment  is  specified,  just  aa 
we,  when  a  man  is  condemned  to  death,  understand,  without  any  explanation,  that  he  will  be  hanged.  Besides,  we 
see  in  other  cases  that  crimes  which  the  law,  in  the  same  form  of  words,  punishes  with  death,  were  in  practice  punished 
with  stoning  in  the  life-time  of  Moses.  (Compare  Exod.  zxL  14,  and  xzzv.  2,  with  Num.  xv.  32.)  Other  crimes,  such  as 
unchastity,  not  amounting  to  adultery,  were  punished  with  stoning  (Deut.  xxiL  20 — ^24),  and  it  is  not  therefore  likelv 
that  the  greater  crime  receVed  the  milder  punishment.  Indeed,  it  seems  from  John  viiL  7,  that  stoning  was  in  actiuil 
operation  as  the  punishment  of  adultery  so  late  as  the  time  of  our  Saviour.  To  this  we  may  add,  that  Mohammed 
distinctly  understood  that  stoning  was  the  punishment  wliich  the  Pentateuch  assigned,  and  thought  that  in  prcscribiug 
a  similar  punishment  he  was  following  its  authority.  The  Jews  of  his  time  had  abolished  capital  punishment  for 
adultery  altogether,  substituting  stripes:  and  in  this  Mohammed  was  so  far  from  concurring,  as  Michaelis  seems  to 
think  he  was,  that  he  reproached  them  with  the  neglect  of  their  law.  The  following  anecdote,  which  forms  one  of  the 
traditions  which  the  Monammedans  consider  most  authentic,  will  illustrate  this  subject : — "  A  Jew  came  to  the  Pro- 
phet and  said, '  A  man  and  woman  of  ours  have  committed  adultciy  :*  aud  the  Prophet  said,  *  What  do  3rou  meet  with  in 
the  Bible  in  the  matter  of  stoning  ?*  The  Jew  said, '  We  do  not  nnd  stoning  in  the  Bible,  but  we  disgrace  adulterers 
and  whip  them.'  Abdullah-bin-:ialam,  who  was  a  learned  inan  among  the  Jews,  and  had  embraced  Islam,  said,  *  You 
lie,  O  Jewish  tribe !  verily  the  order  for  stoning  is  in  the  Bible.*  Then  the  Bible  was  hrought  and  opened  ;  and  a  Jew 
nut  his  hand  over  the  revelation  for  stoning,  and  read  the  one  above  and  below  it ;  and  Abdullah  said,  *  Lift  up  your 
hand  ;*  and  he  did  so ;  and  behold  the  revelation  for  stoning  was  produced  in  the  Bible :  and  the  Jews  said,  <  Abdullah 
spoke  true,  O  Mohammed !  the  stoning  revelation  is  in  the  Bible.'  Then  his  highness  ordered  the  man  and  woman  to 
be  stoned :  and  they  were  so."    Mischai-ui'Matabih. 

14.  '*  Bumi  witkjtre.^ — See  the  note  on  Gen.  xxxviiL  24.  There  is  only  one  other  crime  against  which  this  punish- 
ment is  denounced  m  the  law  (chap.  xxL  9).  It  seems,  upon  the  whole,  very  doubtful  whether  these  and  other  texts 
of  the  same  import  in  the  eariy  hooks  of  the  Old  Testament,  express  the  punishment  of  burning  a/ir^,  or  of  the  igno- 
minious burning  of  the  body  ajltr  execution.  It  is  certain  we  have  no  instance  of  the  former  punishment ;  but  we  have 
of  the  latter,  as  resulting  from  such  a  law  as  that  expressed  in  the  text  Thus,  in  Josh.  vii.  15,  it  is  declared  that  the 
unknown  person  who  had  taken  of  the  accursed  thing  should  be  "  burnt  with  fire ;"  and  when  the  man  was  discovered, 
we  find  that  this  intention  was  executed  not  by  horning  him  alive,  hut  by  'Stoning  him  first  and  then  hnming  his 
remains  (v.  15).  We  therefore  lean  to  the  opinion  thi^  stoning,  being  the  common  and  well-known  punishment,  is 
ttnderitood  in  these  texts,  and  that  only  the  additional  punishment  of  burning  the  body  is  expressed.  Michaelis  thinks 
that  burning  alive  was  not  sanctioned  by  the  Mosaic  law :  but  Home,  who  generally  follows  him,  seems  to  consider  that 
both  burning  alive  and  burning  after  death  are  among  the  punishments  mentioned  by  Moses ;  and  it  is  rather  odd  that 
he  cites  the  same  texts  in  proof  of  both — namely,  the  one  before  us  and  that  in  the  next  chapter.  The  testimony  of  the 
Rabbins  is  worth  very  little  in  this  matter,  as  many  capital  punishments  were  in  later  times  introduced,  of  which  the 
law  of  Moses  takes  no  notice.  They  say,  that  l)ecause  the  bodies  of  Nadab  and  Abihu  were  not  consumed  by  the  fire 
which  slew  them,  it  was  thought  unlawful  to  bum  a  criminal  alhre ;  but  that  he  was  put  to  death  by  melted  lead  being 
poured  down  his  throat.  We  may  accept  this  so  far  as  tosho^  that  persons  were  not  consumed  alive  in  the  fire ;  but  wa 
are  bound  to  reject  the  other  part,  as  wholly  unsanctioned  by  the  law  of  Moses.  It  is  possible  that  they  may  hav« 
had  this  punishment  in  after  times,  when  the  meaning  of  the  law  had  been  greatly  perverted  by  absurd  glosses  and 
inferencef. 


CHAPTER   XXI. 

\  Of  the  ffriesU*  mourning.  6  0/ their  holineis.  8 
0/  their  estimation.  7,  13  0/  their  marriages. 
1 7  The  priests  that  have  blemishes  must  not  mi- 
nister in  the  sanctuary. 

And  the  Lord  said  unto  Moscs>  Speak  unto 
the  priests  the  sons  of  Aaron,  ana  say  unto 
them.  There  shall  none  be  defiled  for  the 
dead  among  his  people : 

2  But  for  his  kin,  that  is  near  unto  him, 
that  is,  for  his  mother,  and  for  his  father, 
and  for  his  son,  and  for  his  daughter,  and 
for  his  brother, 

3  And  for  his  sister  a  virgin,  that  is  nigh 
unto  him,  which  hath  had  no  husband ;  for 
her  may  he  be  defiled. 

4  But  ^he  shall  not  defile  himself,  being 
a  chief  man  among  his  people^  to  profane 
himself 

5  rrhey  shall  not  make  baldness  upon 
their  head^  neither  shall  they  shave  off  the 


comer  of  their  beard,  nor  make  any  cuttings 
in  their  flesh. 

6  They  shall  be  holy  unto  their  God,  and 
not  profane  the  name  of  their  God:  for  the 
offcnngs  of  the  Lord  made  by  fire,  and  the 
bread  of  their  God,  they  do  offer :  therefore 
they  shall  be  holy. 

7  They  shall  not  take  a  wife  that  is  a 
whore,  or  profane ;  neither  shall  they  take  a 
woman  put  away  from  her  husband :  for  he 
is  holy  unto  his  God. 

8  Thou  shalt  sanctify  him  therefore ;  for 
he  offereth  the  bread  of  thy  God :  he  shall 
be  holy  unto  thee :  for  I  tne  Lord,  which 
sancti^  you,  am  holy. 

9  ^  And  the  daughter  of  any  priest,  if 
she  profane  herself  by  playing  the  whore, 
she  profaneth  her  father :  she  shall  be  burnt 
with  fire. 

10  And  he  that  is  the  high  priest  among 
his  brethren,  upon  whose  head  the  anoint- 
ing oil  was  poured,  and  that  is  consecrated 


VOL. 


I  Or,  being  am  hn^nd  imovg  Vi  people  he  thall  not  d^  hime^^kt  his  wUb,  9tc 
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to  put  on  the  gannents,  sliall  not  uncover 
Iiis  nead,  nor  rend  his  clothes ; 

11  Neither  shall  he  go  in  to  any  dead 
body,  nor  defile  himself  for  his  father,  or  for 
his  mother ; 

12  Neither  shall  he  go  out  of  the  sanc- 
tuary, nor  profane  the  sanctuary  of  his  God ; 
for  the  crown  of  the  anointing  oil  of  his 
God  is  upon  him :  I  am  the  Lord. 

1 3  Ana  he  shall  take  a  wife  in  her  virginity. 

14  A  widow,  or  a  divorced  woman,  or 
profane,  or  an  harlot,  these  shall  he  not 
take  :  but  he  shall  take  a  virgin  of  his  own 
people  to  wife. 

15  Neither  shall  he  profane  his  seed 
amonff  his  people :  for  I  the  Lord  do  sanc- 
tify hun. 

16  ^  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses, 
Baying, 

17  Speak  unto  Aaron,  saying.  Whosoever 
he  be  of  thy  seed  in  their  generationir  that 
hath  arty  blemish,  let  him  not  approach  to 
oflFer  the  T>read  of  his  God. 


LRvrncus.  rB.c.  1490. 

18  For  whatsoever  man  he  be  that  hath  a 
not  approach: 


blemish,  he  shall  not  approach:  a  bUnd 
man,  or  a  lame,  or  he  that  nath  a  flat  nose, 
or  any  thing  ^superfluous. 

19  Or  a  man  that  is  brokenfooted,  or 
brokenhanded, 

20  Or  crookbackt,  or  *a  dwarf,  or  that 
hath  a  blemish  in  his  eye,  or  be  scurvy,  or 
scabbed,  or  hath  his  stones  broken ; 

21  No  man  that  hath  a  blemish  of  the 
seed  of  Aaron  the  priest  shall  come  nigh  to 
offer  the  offerings  of  the  Lord  made  by  fire  : 
he  hath  a  blemish ;  he  shall  not  come  nigh 
to  offer  the  bread  of  his  God. 

22  He  shall  eat  the  bread  of  his  God, 
both  of  the  most  holy,  and  of  the  holy. 

23  Only  he  shall  not  go  in  unto  the  vail, 
nor  come  nigh  unto  the  altar,  because  he 
hath  a  blemish;  that  he  profane  not  my 
sanctuaries :  for  I  the  Lord  do  sanctify 
them. 

24  And  Moses  told  it  unto  Aaron,  and  to 
his  sons,  and  unto  all  the  children  of  Israel. 


•Or,  JbixL         «Chap.9t.S3.        »  Or,  too  ilmtdtr. 

Verse  5.  *<  Baldneto  upon  their  heatL'^—See  Deut.  xir.  1. 

"  Neither  thall  they  thave  off  the  comer  of  their  beard.''— In  chap.  xix.  28,  this  is  made  a  general  law,  not  peculiar  to 
the  priests.  They  are  here  forbidden  to  do  that  which  had  already  heen  prohibited  to  the  people  in  general  There 
is  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  interpretation  of  the  text  »>me  thmk  that  it  is  to  be  understood  generally,  as 
interdicting  the  shaving  of  the  beard.  If  thus  understood,  there  seems  an  adequate  reason  for  it  in  the  contrary  prac- 
tice of  the  Egyptians,  who  did  shave  their  beards  (see  note  on  Gen.  xlL  14)  ;  and  its  repetition  to  the  priests  may  have 
been  to  show  them  that  they  were  not  exempted  from  the  ^neral  law,  as  they  might  have  been  led  to  conclude  from 
having  observed  the  peculiar  scrupulosity  of  the  Egyptian  priests  on  tUs  poiut,  who,  as  we  are  informed  by  Herodotus, 
were  particularly  careful  to  shave  a//  the  hair  off  their  bodies  every  third  day.  The  other  alternative  is  that  which  has 
the  sanction  of  our  translation,  and  by  which  it  nf  pears  we  are  to  understand  the  whiskers,  or  upper  extremities  of  the 
beard.  The  object  would  then  appear  to  be  to  keep  them  a  distinct  people  from  the  Arabs,  who  either  shaved  their 
Whiskers  or  cropped  them  short  We  must  not  forget  that  it  was  one  great  object  of  many  of  the  Mosaic  laws  to  keep 
the  Israelites  separate  from  all  the  neighbouring  nations ;  and,  whether  the  Egyptians  or  the  Arabs  were  in  view,  it  is 
certain  that  a  different  fashion  of  the  beard  would  have  a  more  marked  effect  m  assisting  such  a  distinction  than  can 
be  readily  calculated  by  those  who  hold  that  appendage  in  light  esteem.  That  such  a  distinction  as  we  have  men- 
tioned did  exist,  is  not  only  manifested  by  existug  usages,  but  by  ancient  accounts.  ^  Mohammed  perceived  the  effect 
of  this  distinction — for  many  Jews  resided  in  Arabia  in  his  time — and  strictly  enjoined  that  it  should  bo  kept  up. 
According  to  the  traditions,  he  used  to  clip  his  own  whiskers ;  and  frequently  said,  **  He  who  does  not  lessen  his 
whiskers  is  not  our  ways.*"  and  he  expressly  said  that  he  inculcated  this  practice  in  opposition  to  the  Jews,  who  were 
not  accustomed  to  clip  either  their  beards  or  whiskers.  In  these  counter  regulations  we  seem  here  to  perceive  the 
object  of  the  apparently  trivial  injunction  of  the  Hebrew  legblator. 

"  Outtinfft  in  M«>/ff«A.'*— See  Deut  xiv.  1. 

13.  "  He  ihall  take  a  wife  m  tternrgtmlyf  Ac." — Conanpare  this  and  the  following  verse  with  verse  7,  where  the  prohi- 
bited marriages  of  common  priests  are  mentioned.  The  difference  is,  that  widows  are  mentioned  among  those  whom 
the  high-priest  might  not  marry,  but  not  among  those  with  whom  the  common  priest  is  forbidden  to  contract  alliance. 
It  woiud  therefore  seem  that  the  common  priest  was  allowed  to  marry  a  widow,  as  Josephus  declares ;  Grotius  and 
others,  however,  think  that  a  priest  could  not  manry  any  widow,  but  one  whose  deceased  husband  had  also  been  a 
priest  This  is  inferred  from  Ezek.  xliv.  22.  The  high-priest,  being  precluded  from  marrying  a  widow,  was  of 
course  exempt  from  the  common  obligation  of  marrying  the  widow  of  a  brother  who  died  without  children.  It  is  pos- 
sible that  the  real  or  apparent  difference  between  the  regulation,  in  this  matter,  for  the  high-priests  and  that  for  the 
common  priests,  suggested  to  the  Oriental  Christian  churches  the  establishment  of  a  difference  as  to  the  marriages  of 
their  superior  and  inferior  dignitaries.  The  patriarchs  and  bishops  are  not  married  at  all ;  but  the  common  priests 
nsually  are  so — that  is,  they  usually  marry  before  they  take  orders,  and  afterwards  retain  their  wives :  but  if  they 
become  widowers,  they  are  not  in  ^neral  allowed  to  marry  agaiiL  Thus,  although  there  are  married  nriests,  a  priest 
may  not  marry.  This,  we  believe,  is  the  common  rule  ;  but  there  may  be  variations  in  different  sects,  if  the  common 
priests  were  allowed  to  marry  widows — what  happened  when  one  who  had  married  a  widow  became  high-priest  ?  Pro- 
bably, as  in  the  case  we  have  just  stated,  it  was  lawful  for  him  to  retain  a  connection  previously  formed,  which  it  would 
not  have  been  lawful  to  form  after  his  elevation.  The  Mohammedans  have  no  regulations  on  this  subject,  being,  in 
i'act,  without  any  distinct  priestly  order.     But  in  India  it  u  not  lawful  for  the  priests  to  marry  any  but  virgins. 

17.  **  BlenuMh.** — A  similar  regulation  operated  in  most  ancient  nations,  excluding  from  the  priesthood  all  persons 
labouring  under  any  bodily  defects  or  deformities.     This  appears  to  have  arisen  from  a  natural  enough  feeling  that  it 
was  a  sort  of  indignity  to  tne  gods  to  consecrate  a  blemished  or  impeKiect  man  to  their  service.    A  general  opinion  pre- 
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vailed  that  the  pretence  of  a  nriettwho  was  defective  in  any  member  was  to  be  avoided  as  ominous  of  eviL  Such  persons 
were  seldom  however  admitted  to  the  priesthood  or  allowed  to  remain  in  it.  Candidates  were  examined  with  great  care ; 
and  if  it  happened  that  a  priest,  after  consecration,  suffered  any  bodilv  deprivation,  he  was  expected  to  lay  down  his  office. 
Several  instances  of  this  occur  in  the  Roman  history.  MeteUus,  who  lost  his  siffht  in  preserving  the  Palladium  from 
the  flames  which  destroyed  the  temple  of  Vesta,  was  obliged  to  resign  his  priestfy  office ;  as  was  also  M.  Sergius  when 
he  lost  his  right  hand  in  defence  of  his  country.  The  most  complete  parallel  to  the  present  regulation  is,  however, 
perhaps  to  be  found  in  the  state  of  things  now  existing  in  India.  The  illustration  is  furnished  bv  Mr.  Roberts,  who 
observes :  "  The  priesthood  omone  the  Hindoos  is  hereditary,  but  a  deformed  person  cannot  perform  a  ceremony  in 
the  temple ;  but  he  may  prepare  the  flowers,  fruits,  oils,  and  cakes  for  the  offerings,  and  also  sprinkle  the  premises 
with  holy  water.  The  child  of  a  priest  deformed  at  the  birth  will  not  be  consecrated.  A  priest  having  lost  an  eye 
or  a  tootn,  or  being  deficient  in  any  member  or  or^^,  or^  who  has  not  a  wife,  cannot  perform  the  ceremony  called 
Teevasam,  for  Ihe  manes  of  departed  friends.  Neither  will  his  incantations,  or  prayers,  or  magical  ceremonies  have 
any  effect.'' 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

1  The  priests  in  their  uncleanness  must  abstain  from 
the  holy  things,  6  How  they  shall  be  cleansed. 
10  Who  of  the  pries  fs  house  may  eat  of  the  holy 
things,  17  7^  sacrifices  must  be  without  ble- 
mish. 26  The  age  of  the  sacrifice,  29  The  law 
of  eating  the  sacrifice  qf  thanksgiving. 

And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses,  saying, 

2  Speak  unto  Aaron  and  to  his  sons,  that 
they  separate  themselves  from  the  holy 
things  of  the  children  of  Israel,  and  that 
they  profane  not  my  holy  name  in  those 
thinas  which  they  IiaUow  unto  me:  I  am 
the  LiORD. 

3  Say  unto  them.  Whosoever  he  he  of  all 
your  seed  among  your   generations,    that 

foeth  unto  the  hdy  things,  which  the  chil- 
ren  of  Israel  hallow  unto  the  Lord,  having 
his  uncleanness  upon  him,  that  soul  shall 
be  cut  off  from  my  presence :  I  am  the 
Lord. 

4  What  man  soever  of  the  seed  of  Aaron 
is  a  leper,  or  hath  'a  •running  issue;  he 
shall  not  eat  of  the  holy  things,  until  he  be 
clean.  And  whoso  toucheth  any  thing  that 
is  unclean  hj  the  dead,  or  a  man  whose  seed 
goeth  from  nim ; 

5  Or  whosoever  toucheth  any  creeping 
thing,  whereby  he  may  be  made  unclean,  or 
a  man  of  whom  he  may  take  uncleanness, 
whatsoever  uncleanness  he  hath ; 

6  The  soul  which  hath  touched  any  such 
shall  be  unclean  until  even,  and  shall  not 
eat  of  the  holy  things,  unless  he  wash  his 
flesh  with  water. 

7  And  when  the  sun  is  down,  he  shall  be 
clean,  and  shall  afterward  eat  of  the  holy 
things ;  because  it  is  his  food. 

8  'That  which  dieth  of  itself,  or  is  torn 
with  beasts,  he  shall  not  eat  to  defile  himself 
therewith :  I  am  the  Lord. 

9  They  shall  therefore  keep  mine  ordi- 
nance,  lest  they  bear  sin  for  it,  and  die 


therefore,  if  they  profane  it :  I  the  Lord  do 
sanctify  them. 

10  There  shall  no  stranger  eat  of  the  holy 
thing :  a  soioTirner  of  the  priest,  or  an  hired 
servant,  shall  not  eat  of  the  holy  thin^. 

11  But  if  the  priest  buy  any  som  Vith 
his  money,  he  shall  eat  of  it,  and  he  that  is 
bom  in  nis  house :  they  shall  eat  of  his 
meat. 

12*  If  the  priesfs  daughter  also  be  mar- 
ried unto  *a  stranger,  she  may  not  eat  of  aa 
offering  of  the  holy  things. 

13  fiut  if  the  priest's  daughter  be  a 
widow,  or  divorced,  and  have  no  child,  and 
is  returned  unto  her  father's  house,  'as  in 
her  youth,  she  shall  eat  of  her  father's  meat : 
but  there  shall  no  stranger  eat  thereof 

14  T  And  if  a  man  eat  of  the  holy  thing 
unwittingly,  then  he  shall  put  the  finh  part 
thereof  unto  it,  and  shall  give  it  unto  the 
priest  with  the  holy  thing. 

15  And  they  shall  not  profane  the  holy 
things  of  the  cnildren  of  Israel,  which  they 
offer  unto  the  Lord  ; 

16  Or  ^suffer  them  to  bear  the  iniquity  of 
trespass,  when  they  eat  their  holy  tnings : 
for  1  the  Lord  do  sanctify  them. 

17  %  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses, 
saying, 

18  Speak  unto  Aaron^  and  to  his  sons, 
and  unto  all  the  children  of  Israel,  and  say 
unto  them.  Whatsoever  he  be  of  the  house 
of  Israel,  or  of  the  strangers  in  Israel,  that 
wiU  offer  his  oblation  for  all  his  vows,  and 
for  all  his  freewill  offerings,  which  they  will 
offer  unto  the  Lord  for  a  burnt  offering ; 

19  Ye  shall  offer  at  your  own  will  a  male 
without  blemish,  of  the  beeves,  of  the  sheep, 
or  of  the  goats. 

20  ^But  whatsoever  hath  a  blemish,  that 
shall  ye  not  offer:  for  it  shall  not  be  ac- 
ceptable for  you. 

21  And  whosoever  offereth  a  sacrifice  ot 
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peace  offerings  unto  the  Lord  to  accom- 
plish his  vow,  or  a  freewill  offering  in 
beeves  or  'sheep,  it  shall  be  perfect  to 
be  accepted;  there  shall  be  no  blemish 
therein. 

22  Blind,  or  broken,  or  maimed,  or  having 
a  wen,  or  scurvy,  or  scabbed,  ye  shall  not 
offer  these  unto  the  Lord,  nor  make  an 
offering  by  fire  of  them  upon  the  altar  unto 
the  Lord. 

23  Either  a  bullock  or  a^'lamb  that  hath 
any  thing  "superfluous  or  lacking  in  his 
parts,  that  mayest  thou  offer  for  a  freewill 
offering;  but  tor  a  vow  it  shall  not  be  ac- 
cepted. 

24  Ye  shall  not  offer  unto  the  Lord  that 
which  is  bruised,  or  crushed,  or  broken,  or 
cut;  neither  shall  ye  make  any  offering 
thereof  in  your  land. 

25  Neither  from  a  stranger*s  hand  shall 
ye  offer  the  bread  of  your  God  of  any  of 
these ;  because  their  corruption  is  in  them, 
and  blemishes  be  in  them :  they  shall  not  be 
accepted  for  you. 


26  ^  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses» 
saying, 

27  when  a  bullock,  or  a  sheep,  or  a  goat, 
is  brought  forth,  then  it  shall  be  sev^en  days 
under  the  dam ;  and  from  the  eighth  daj*- 
and  thenceforth  it  shall  be  accepted  for  an 
offering  made  by  fire  unto  the  Lord. 

28  And  whether  it  be  cow  or  **ewe,  ye 
shall  not  kill  it  ^*and  her  young  both  in  one 
day. 

29  And  when  ye  will  offer  a  sacrifice  of 
thanks^ving  unto  the  Lord,  offer  it  at  your 
own  will. 

30  On  the  same  day  it  shall  be  eaten  up ; 

{e  shall  leave  **none  of  it  until  the  morrow  : 
am  the  Lord 

31  Therefore  shall  ye  keep  my  command- 
ments, and  do  them :  I  am  the  Lord. 

32  Neither  shall  ye  profane  my  holy 
name ;  but  "I  will  be  hallowed  among  the 
children  of  Israel :  I  am  the  Lord  which 
hallow  you, 

33  That  brought  you  out  of  the  land  of 
Egypt,  to  be  your  God :  I  am  the  Lord. 


»  Or,  yoato.        wOr.JfciVI.       »*  Chap.  21.  18.        ^Ot^thcgooL       !»Deut22.6.       "Chap.  7. 15.       "Chop.  10. 3. 

Verse  8.  "  Dieth  ofittelf.'^ — Thift  Is  a  general  interdiction  for  all  the  people,  as  given  elsewhere.  No  remote  reason 
need  be  sought  for  it,  as  its  obvious  propriety  has  recommended  it  to  the  adoption  of  all  civilized  nations.  The  He- 
brews, however,  without  any  express  interdiction,  would  have  been  precluded  from  eating  animals  d^ing  naturally  or 
from  disease,  by  the  operation  of  that  other  law  which  forbade  them  to  cat  meat  with  its  blood ;  that  is,  which  hod  not 
been  slaughtered  so  that  its  blood  might  be  freely  discharged.  Mohammed,  who  in  these  matters  mostly  followed  the 
law  of  Moses,  allowed  an  animal  apparently  dying  to  be  eaten,  provided  it  was  slaughtered  before  its  death  actually 
took  place ;  but  we  do  not  know  whether  this  would  have  been  tolerated  by  the  law  of  Moses.  Mohammed  was, 
however,  also  very  anxious  that  animals  used  for  food  should  be  properly  slaughtered,  so  that  the  blood  should  be 
fully  discharged.  One  of  his  doctrines  on  this  subject  b  very  curious : — "  Veiily,  Upd  ordained  it  as  proper  to  do  goad  in 
all  things,  even  in  killing  men  and  slaying  animals:  therefore  when  you  kill  (a  man),  do  it  well ;  and  when  you  slay 
an  animal,  do  it  properly.*'  That  which  died  from  a  blow  or  a  fall  he  equally  interdicted  with  that  which  died  by 
itself,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  such  also  was  the  intention  of  Moses. 

<*  Torn  vnth  beaittJ" — ^This  law  also  is  in  conformity  with  our  own  usages  and  those  of  the  Arabians ;  and  perhaps  we 
should  not  be  far  wrong  in  considering  the  laws  of  Mohammed  in  th^se  matters  as  forming  a  commentary  on  those  of 
Moses,  with  whose  writing  the  Arabian  leg^lator  was  intimately  conversant.  As  with  us,  if  an  animal  torn  by  beasts 
was  found  while  life  remained  and  then  properly  slaughtered,  it  might  be  eaten.  Mohammed  says  generally  that 
whatever  died  by  teeth  or  claws  might  not  be  used  for  food,  neither  an  animal  g^red  to  death  by  a  horned  beast ;  and 
it  was  doubtless  the  intention  of  the  present  law  to  understand  <'  torn*'  in  the  same  large  sense,  not  merely  restricting 
it  to  the  case  of  those  animals  destroyed  by  wild  beasts.  In  Exod.  xxii.  31,  it  is  directed  that  meat  thus  rendered 
unfit  for  food  should  be  cast  to  the  do^.  This  instruction  is  different  from  that  concerning  the  flesh  of  animals  which 
died  of  themselves,  which  was  to  be  given  or  sold  to  strangers — a  fact  which  shows  that  the  neighbouring  people  were 
in  the  habit  of  eating  such  food.  As  there  seems  no  obvious  reason  for  the  distinction,  for  that  which  was  torn  by 
beasts  would  seem  more  fit  for  human  food  than  that  which  died  of  itself,  the  instruction  concerning  the  former  would 
suggest  a  question,  whether  the  Hebrews  were  in  the  habit  of  hunting  with  does  ?  We  are  not  aware  of  any  text 
which  could  be  adduced  to  prove  that  they  were.  Tliey  evidently  had  dogs,  and,  except  those  which  attended  their 
flocks,  probably  kept  them  on  much  the  same  terms  as  the  Mohammedans,  who  do  not  properly  domesticate  them,  nor, 
in  general,  appropriate  them  as  individual  property ;  but  allow  them  to  establish  themselves  in  their  streets,  and  provide 
in  some  deeree  for  their  wants  and  accommodation.  But  among  the  Moslems,  also,  though  they  certainly  regard  the 
dog  as  not  less  unclean  than  the  Hebrews  considered  it,  there  are  dogs  trained  with  great  care  to  assist  in  the  chace. 
If  we  reasoned  merely  from  probabilities,  which  we  are  on  all  occasions  reluctant  to  do  while  illustrating  the  sacred 
Tolume,  we  should  coniecture  that  the  Hebrews  did  the  same ;  for  the  value  of  the  dog's  services  for  the  purpose  of  cap* 
turing  the  fleet  and  valuable  wild  animals,  of  the  deer  kind,  which  were  allowed  them  for  food,  must  have  been  very 
apparent  to  them.  But  then,  the  difficulty  would  arise  as  to  whether  an  animal  torn  and  killed  by  dogs  in  the  choce 
was  to  be  considered  fit  for  food.  The  instruction,  on  this  point,  which  Mohammed  ^ve  to  the  great  sportsman  Adi- 
ibn-Hatim — the  son  of  the  renovmed  Hatim  Tai,  whoso  generosity  remains  a  proverb  m  the  East — is  the  authority  on 
which  Moslems  usually  act  in  this  case : — "  When  you  send  your  dog  in  pursuit  of  game,  repeat  the  name  of  God,  as 
at  slaying  an  animal ;  then  if  the  dog  holds  the  game  for  you,  and  you  find  it  alive,  then  slay  it ;  but  if  you  find  your 
dog  has  killed  it,  but  not  eaten  of  it,  then  eat  it ;  but  if  the  dog  has  eaten  of  it,  do  not  you  eat  it,  the  dog  has  then 
kept  it  for  himself.  Then  if  you  find  another  dog  along  with  yours,  and  the  ^me  killed,  do  not  eat  of  it ;  for  yerily 
you  know  not  which  of  the  dogs  killed  it ;  and  if  the  other  dog  killed  it,  it  might  so  be  that  when  he  was  let  loose 
after  the  game,  the  name  of  Ck>d  mighc  not  have  been  repeated."  In  another  case  he  particularly  provided  ih*t  gamf 
killed  by  the  dog  of  a  fire-worshipper  should  not  be  eaten. 
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27.  ^  //  thaU  be  seven  davt  under  the  c/cim."— The  Rabbins  think  that  this  command  was  because  the  world  was 
created  in  seven  da^s,  or  eue  that  it  was  for  the  purpose  that  one  sabbath  might  pass  over  it  before  it  was  slain.  The 
more  likely  reason  is  that  the  animal  was  not  considered  pure  or  perfect  until  the  eighth  day.  A  similar  regulation 
prevailed  among  the  Romans,  as  we  learn  from  Pliny,  who  states  that  the  young  of  a  sheep  were  not  fit  for  sacrifict 
until  the  eighth  day  after  their  birth,  nor  of  an  ox  until  the  thirtieth  day. 

28.  *'  ^ot  kill  it  and  her  t/o%mg  both  in  one  day,** — Some  of  the  Rabbins  understand  this  to  appl^  also  to  the  male 
parent.  The  Talmudical  and  other  Jewish  writers  are  probably  correct  in  understanding  that  tnis  law,  like  sereial 
others,  was  intended  to  encourage  kind  and  merciful  feelings  towards  animals* 


A.VUON  ENTERINQ  TUS  HoLY  PlACE  ON  TUB  DaY  OP  AtONEIIBIITj  WITH  THE   RELATIVE  SITUATIONS  OP  THE  CaNOIJLSTICZ, 

Altar  op  Incense,  and  Table  op  Subwbread. 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

1  The  feasts  qf  the  Lord,  3  The  sabbath.  4  The 
passover,  9  The  sheaf  of  fir stfruits,  15  The 
feast  of  Pentecost,  22  Gleanings  to  be  left  for 
the  poor,  23  The  feast  of  trumpets.  26  The  day 
of  atonement,    33  The  feast  of  tabernacles. 

And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses,  saying, 

2  Speak  unto  the  children  of  Israel,  and 
say  unto  them.  Concerning  the  feasts  of  the 
Lord,  which  ye  shall  proclaim  to  be  holy 
convocations,  even  these  are  my  feasts. 

3  *Six  days  shall  work  be  done  :  but  the 
seventh  day  is  the  sabbath  of  rest,  an  holy 
convocation;  ye  shall  do  no  work  therein :  it 


is  the  sabbath  of  the  Lord  in  all  your 
dwellings. 

4  ^  These  are  the  feasts  of  the  Lord, 
even  holy  convocations,  which  ye  shall  pro- 
claim in  their  seasons. 

5  'In  the  fourteenth  day  of  the  first  month 
at  even  is  the  Lord's  passover. 

6  And  on  the  fifteenth  day  of  the  same 
month  is  the  feast  of  unleavened  bread  unto 
the  Lord  :  seven  days  ye  must  eat  unlea- 
vened bread. 

7  In  the  first  day  ye  shall  have  an  holy 
convocation:  ye  shall  do  no  servile  work 
therein. 
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8  But  ye  shall  offer  an  offenn^  made  by 
fire  unto  the  Lord  seven  days :  in  the  seventh 
day  is  an  holy  convocation :  ye  shall  do  no 
servile  work  therein. 

9  ^  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses, 
saying, 

10  Speak  unto  the  children  of  Israel,  and 
say  unto  them.  When  ye  be  come  into  the 
land  which  I  give  unto  you,  and  shall  reap 
the  harvest  thereof,  then  ye  shall  bring  a 
'sheaf*  of  the  firstAniits  of  your  harvest  unto 
the  priest : 

11  And  he  shall  wave  the  sheaf  before 
the  Lord,  to  be  accepted  for  you :  on  the 
morrow  after  the  sabbath  the  priest  shall 
wave  it. 

12  And  ye  shall  offer  that  day  when  ye 
wave  the  sheaf  an  he  lamb  mthout  blemish 
of  the  first  year  for  a  burnt  offering  unto 
the  Lord. 

13  And  the  meat  offering  thereof  shall 
be  two  tenth  deals  of  fine  flour  mingled  with 
oil,  an  offering  made  by  fire  unto  the  Lord 
for  a  sweet  savoTir :  and  the  drink  offering 
thereof  shall  be  of  wine,  the  fourth  part  of 
an  hin. 

14  And  ye  shall  eat  neither  bread,  nor 
parched  com,  nor  green  ears,  until  the  self- 
same day  that  ye  have  brought  an  offering 
unto  your  God:  it  shall  be  a  statute  for 
ever  tnrpughout  your  generations  in  all  your 
dwellings. 

15  II  'And  ye  shaU  count  unto  you  from 
the  morrow  after  the  sabbath,  from  the  day 
that  ye  brought  the  sheaf  of  the  wave  offer- 
ing ;  seven  sabbaths  shall  be  complete : 

16  Even  unto  the  morrow  after  the  se- 
venth sabbath  shall  ye  number  fifty  days ; 
and  ye  shall  offer  a  new  meat  offering  unto 
the  Lord. 

17  Ye  shall  bring  out  of  your  habitations 
two  wave  loaves  of  two  tenth  deals :  they 
shall  be  of  fine  flour ;  they  shall  be  baken 
with  leaven;  they  are  the  firstfruits  unto 
the  Lord. 

18  And  ye  shall  offer  with  the  bread 
seven  lambs  without  blemish  of  the  first 
year,  and  one  young  bullock,  and  two  rams  : 
they  shall  be  for  a  burnt  offering  unto  the 
Lord,  with  their  meat  offering,  and  their 
drink  offerings,  even  an  offering  made  by 
fire,  of  sweet  savour  unto  the  Lord. 

19  Then  ye  shall  sacrifice  one  kid  of  the 
goats  for  a  sin  offering,  and  two  lambs  of 
the  first  year  for  a  sacrifice  of  peace  offerings. 


20  And  the  priest  shall  wave  them  witii 
the  bread  of  the  firstfruits /or  a  wave  offer- 
ing before  the  Lord,  with  the  two  lambs  : 
they  shall  be  holy  to  the  Lord  for  the 
priest. 

21  And  ye  shall  proclaim  on  the  selfsame 
day,  that  it  may  be  an  holy  convocation  unto 
you :  ye  shall  do  no  servile  work  therein  :  it 
shall  be  a  statute  for  ever  in  all  your  dwell- 
ings throughout  your  generations. 

22  ^  And  Vhen  ye  reap  the  harvest  of 
your  land,  thou  shalt  not  make  clean  rid- 
dance of  the  corners  of  thy  field  when  thou 
reapest,  Neither  shalt  thou  gather  any 
gleaning  of  thy  harvest :  thou  shalt  leave 
mem  unto  the  poor,  and  to  the  stranger :  I 
am  the  Lord  your  God. 

23  %  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses, 
saying, 

24  Speak  unto  the  children  of  Israel, 
saying,  In  the  'seventh  month,  in  the  first 
day  of  the  month,  shall  ve  have  a  sabbath, 
a  memorial  of  blowing  of  trumpets,  an  holy 
convocation. 

25  Ye  shall  do  no  servile  work  therein : 
but  ye  shall  offer  an  offering  made  by  fire 
unto  the  Lord. 

26  ^  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses, 
saying, 

27  'Also  on  the  tenth  day  of  this  seventh 
month  there  shall  be  a  day  of  atonement :  it 
shall  be  an  holy  convocation  unto  you ;  and 
ye  shall  afflict  your  souls,  and  offer  an  offer- 
ing made  by  fire  unto  the  Lord. 

28  And  ye  shall  do  no  work  in  that  same 
day :  for  it  is  a  day  of  atonement,  to  make 
an  atonement  for  you  before  the  Lord  your 
God. 

29  For  whatsoever  soul  it  be  that  shall 
not  be  afflicted  in  that  same  day,  he  shall  be 
cut  off  from  among  his  people. 

30  And  whatsoever  soul  it  be  that  doeth 
any  work  in  that  same  day,  the  same  soul 
will  I  destroy  from  among  his  people. 

31  Ye  shall  do  no  manner  ot  work:  it 
shall  be  a  statute  for  ever  throughout  your 
generations  in  all  your  dwellings. 

32  It  shall  be  unto  you  a  sabbath  of  rest, 
and  ye  shall  afflict  your  souls :  in  the  ninth 
day  of  the  month  at  even,  from  even  unto 
even,  shall  ye  ^"celebrate  your  sabbath. 

33  ^  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses, 
saying, 

34  Speak  unto  the  children  of  Israel, 
saying,  "The  fifteenth  day  of  this  seventh 
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month  shall  be  the  feast  of  tabernacles  for 
seven  days  unto  the  Lord. 

35  On  the  first  day  shcul  he  an  holy  con- 
vocation :  ye  shall  do  no  servile  work  therein. 

36  Seven  days  ye  shall  offer  an  offering 
made  by  fire  imto  the  Lord  :  **on  the  eighth 
day  shall  be  an  holy  convocation  unto  you ; 
and  ye  shall  offer  an  offering  made  by  fire 
unto  the  Lord  :  it  is  a  "solemn  assembly ; 
and  ye  shall  do  no  servile  work  therein. 

37  These  are  the  feasts  ^of  the  Lord, 
which  ye  shall  proclaim  to  be  holy  convoca- 
tions, to  offer  an  offering  made  by  fire  unto 
the  Lord,  a  burnt  omring,  and  a  meat 
offering,  a  sacrifice,  and  (mnk  offerings, 
every  ming  upon  his  dav : 

3o  Beside  the  sabbaths  of  the  Lord,  and 
beside  your  gifts,  and  beside  all  your  vows, 
and  beside  all  your  freewill  offerings,  which 
ye  give  unto  the  Lord. 

39  Also  in  the  fifteenth  day  of  the  seventh 
month,  when  ye  have  gathered  in  the  fi'uit 


of  the  land,  ye  shall  keep  a  feast  unto  the 
Lord  seven  days ;  on  the  first  day  shall  be  a 
sabbath,  and  on  the  eighth  day  shall  be  a 
sabbath. 

40  And  ye  shall  take  you  on  the  first  day 
the  **boughs  of  goodly  trees,  branches  of 
palm  trees,  and  the  boughs  of  thick  trees, 
and  willows  of  the  brook ;  and  ye  shall  re- 
joice before  the  Lord  yo\ir  God  seven  days. 

41  And  ye  shall  keep  it  a  feast  unto  the 
Lord  seven  days  in  the  year.  It  shall  be 
a  statute  for  ever  in  your  generations :  ye 
shall  celebrate  it  in  the  seventh  month. 

42  Ye  shall  dwell  in  booths  seven  days ; 
all  that  are  IsraeUtes  bom  shall  dwell  in 
booths: 

43  That  your  generations  may  know  that 
I  made  the  children  of  Israel  to  dwell  in 
booths,  when  I  brought  them  out  of  the 
land  of  Egypt :  I  am  the  Lord  your  God. 

44  And  Moses  declared  unto  the  children 
of  Israel  the  feasts  of  the  Lord. 


IS  Juhn  7. 37.       ^  Heb.  day  ofrettraht.       ^*  Heb.  fnit. 

Verse  10.  "A  Mketf  of  the  Jirtt fruit  t  ofymtr  harvetC — ^There  are  several  kinds  of  ofibrings  called  "  firstfniits,"  which 
it  will  be  well  to  distinguish.  The  present  is  an  offering  made  immediately  before  the  commencement  of  the  harvest ; 
the  next  was  made  after  the  harvest  was  gathered  in,  and  before  any  person  might  lawfully  use  the  produce.  Both 
these  were  general  and  national,  that  is  to  sav,  there  was  a  single  ofi(ermg  in  the  name  of  all  the  nation.  But  besides 
this,  every  person  was  obliged  to  make  an  mdividual  offering  of  firstfruits  from  the  com  and  other  produce  of  his 
ground.  (See  note  on  Deut.  xxvi  2,  &c.)  The  second  of  these  is  noticed  below.  That  which  is  now  under  consideration 
consisted  of  a  sheaf  of  barley,  which  is  ready  for  the  sickle  soaner  than  the  wheat,  and  which  therefore  was  taken  to 
introduce  the  whole  harvest  season.  This  sheaf  was  gathered  on  the  15th  of  the  month  Nisan  (part  of  March  and 
April),  in  the  evening,  when  the  first  day  of  the  Passover  was  ended  and  the  second  begun.  Three  men  were  then 
deputed,  according  to  the  Jewish  writers,  to  go  and  gather  the  barley,  which  was  done  with  considerable  ceremony, 
and  in  the  presence  of  a  great  number  of  people  from  the  neighbouring  towns,  the  sheaf  being  always  gathered  in  the 
territory  of  Jerusalem  after  the  Temple  had  been  erected  there.  When  the  deputies  arrived  at  the  appo  nted  place, 
and  after  having  assured  themselves  that  the  sun  was  set,  and  had  obtained  formal  leave  to  cut  the  barley,  they  reaped 
it  out  of  three  different  fields,  with  three  different  sickles,  and  each  man  conveyed  his  portion  separately  to  the  court  of 
the  Temple.  There  the  sheaf,  or  rather  sheaves,  were  threshed,  and  a  portion  of  the  grain  (about  three  pints)  was 
winnowed,  parched,  and  bruised  in  a  mortar.  It  was  then  sprinkled  with  oil,  and  an  handful  of  incense  thrown  upon 
it ;  after  which  the  priest  waved  the  offering  before  the  Lord  towards  the  four  points  of  the  compass,  and  then  took  a 
portion  and  threw  it  on  the  fire  of  the  altar.  The  rest  remained  his  own.  Every  person  was,  after  this  ceremony,  at 
tiberty  to  reap  and  gather  in  his  harvest  The  produce  of  agriculture  is  so  much  dependant  on  circumstances  over 
which  man  has  not  the  least  control,  tliat  the  idea  is  at  once  obvious  and  beautiful  of  offering  to  God  the  firstfruits  of 
the  soil,  in  testimony  of  {^latitude  for  his  goodness.  Accordingly  we  find,  that  amongst  nearly  all  people  who  had,  or 
have,  an  established  system  of  offerings  and  sacrifices,  an  offering  of  firstfruits  has  rarely  been  omitted.  It  is  useless 
to  multiply  instances  of  a  custom  almost  universally  prevalent  under  the  given  circumstances ;  but  it  is  proper  to 
observe  that  there  never  was  a  nation  from  whom  such  offei^in^  came  with  such  peculiar  propriety  as  from  the  He- 
brews. Any  one  who  carefully  considers  the  Hebrew  constitution  will  perceive  that  God  was,  not  metaphysically  but 
actually,  the  Great  Proprietor  of  the  soil,  and  that  the  offerings  of  fii-st^iruits  were  not  merely  expressions  of  thankful- 
ness, but  a  sort  of  rent  due  to  the  proprietor  of  all.  We  need  not  enter  into  any  proof  on  this  point,  as  tbe  fact  that  God 
was  the  supreme  proprietor  is  evinced  by  the  whole  texture  of  the  Mosaical  laws  on  the  subject  of  land ;  as,  for  instance, 
that  there  was  no  ultimate  proprietor  but  God,  no  man  being  allowed  to  sell  or  alienate  in  perpetuity  the  inheritance  of 
land  which  the  great  original  proprietor  had  granted  to  him. 

16.  "Fifty  daysJ*^ — This  is  the  second  general  offering  of  firstfruits  mentioned  in  the  preceding  note,  at  the  comple- 
tion of  the  harv^  season.     For  particulars,  see  the  note  on  Deut.  xvi.  9. 

24.  *'A  memorial  of  biowviff  of  trumpets.** — See  Num.  xxix.  1. 

34.  **  The  fetut  of  ttiternacles.** — This  is  the  third  of  the  three  great  annual  festivals  which  required  the  presence  of 
the  people  at  the  place  of  the  sanctuary.  Like  the  other  two,  it  uuted  a  week,  and  commenced  on  the  1 5th  dav  of  the 
month  Tisri.  Its  primary  object  was  as  a  memorial  of  the  dwelling  of  the  Israelites  in  tents,  while  they  wandered  in 
the  wilderness  (verses  4*2  and  43).  The  continued  existence  of  this  institution  is  well  adduced  by  the  Rev.  T.  H.  Home, 
among  other  instances,  to  prove  the  credibility  of  the  books  of  Moses.  It  is  one  of  several  institutions  which 
have  been  held  sacred  by  the  Jews  ever  since  their  appointment,  and  are  solemnly  and  sacredly  observed  amoug  them 
to  this  day  ;  ai.d  for  these  observances  it  would  be  impossible  to  account  on  anjr  principle  but  the  evidence  of  the  facta 
on  which  they  were  rounded.  This  festival  will  sometimes  appear  as  if  its  duration  was  eight  days,  and  to  be  called  the 
**  feast  of  ingathering."  But  it  seems  that  the  feast  of  thaxdcsgiving  for  the  fruits  of  the  vine  and  of  the  other  trees, 
which  were  gathered  about  this  time  of  the  year,  was  held  on  a  day  immediately  following  the  last  day  of  the  feast  of 
tabemaclef,  whence  the  whole  days  teemed  to  be  one  feast,  and  the  name  of  eitner  of  the  two  was  applied  indefinitely 
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to  the  whole  period.  (See  Jennings's  *  Jewish  Antiquities/  p.  491.)  The  iugatheriug  feast  appears  to  have  heen  the 
great  and  concluding  harvest  festival,  in  acknowledgement  of  the  plenty  which  the  harvests  and  gatherings  of  the  past 
season  had  afforded,  and  its  celebration  would  seem  to  have  been  limited  to  the  eighth  day  of  the  collective  period 
which,  after  this  explanation,  we  shall  call  generally  the  "feast  of  tabernacles."  The  first  day  of  the  feast  was  kept 
OS  a  Sabbath  (verse  39),  and  during  that  and  the  six  following  dap  the  people  were  to  dwell  in  booths  or  huts  made  of 
the  branches  of  several  sorts  of  trees,  which  are  particularly  mentioned  in  verse  40.  What  we  there  render  **  goodly 
trees"  (lin  Wftiitz  hadar),  the  Jews  understand  of  the  citron,  which  is  certainly  then  in  its  best  condition;  about  the 
second,  the  palm,  there  is  no  question ;  the  third  (T\^  Y^,  aitz  aboth)  may  be  understood  of  any  thick  bushy  wood, 
and  is  bv  the  Jews  considered  to  denote  the  myrtle ;  the  last  is  allowed  to  be  the  willow.  This  is  certainly  a  very- 
beautiful  assortment  to  form  temporary  huts  with ;  but,  as  a  different  list  is  given  in  the  account  of  the  great  taber- 
nacle feast  kept  in  Nehemiali's  time  (Neh.  viii.  15))  we  may  conclude,  with  the  Karaite  Jews,  that  they  were  at  liberty 
to  employ  whatever  branches,  fit  for  the  purpose,  they  could  procure  at  the  place  where  they  dwelt.  In  later  times,  the 
Sadducees  differed  from  the  Pharisees  on  this  subject,  the  former  concluding  that  the  booths  were  to  be  made  with  the 
specified  branches,  and  the  latter  thinking  that  these  branches  were  to  be  carried  in  procession.  Josephus  ^ives  the 
latter  sense,  which  seems  also  to  have  been  that  which  prevailed  in  the  time  of  our  Saviour,  and  is  still  retained  hy  tl;e 
modern  Jews.  They  bear  them  in  their  hands,  the  citron  branch  in  their  left  hand,  and  the  rest  together  in  their  right, 
and  go  in  procession  round  the  reading-desk  in  their  synagogues,  sinking  hosannahs,  whence  the  feast  itself,  and  some- 
times even  the  branches,  are  called  "  Hosannah"  by  the  Rabbins.  Tlielast  day  is  called  <<Hosaunali  Rabbah,"  or  the 
great  hosannah,  when  the  procession  is  repeated  seven  times— the  single  time  of  the  former  days,  and  the  seven  of  the 
mst  day,  being  intended  by  them  to  commemorate  an  event  which  did  not  happen  in  the  time  of  Moses,  namely,  the 
processions  around  Jericho,  at  the  famous  siege  of  that  city.  It  seems  that  the  ancient  Jews  did  what  is  scarcely 
practicable  to  the  Jews  dispersed  through  Europe.  They  lived  in  green  huts  erected  on  the  flat  rools  of  their  houses, 
in  their  court-yards,  and  in  the  streets  and  open  places,  and  seem  to  have  passed  their  time  with  more  external  demon- 
strations of  joy  than  on  any  other  of  their  festivals,  particularly  on  the  eighth  day,  which  is  probably  that  distinguished 
by  St.  John  ([chap.  vii.  37  ;  see  the  note  there),  as  '*  the  last  day,  that  great  day  of  the  feast.**  As  this  festival  was  held 
at  or  immediately  after  the  vintage,  and  was  partly  a  vintage  least,  it  gave  occasion  to  the  heathen  to  confound  it  with 
their  own  Bacchanalia,  and  to  represent  the  Jews  as  worshippers  of  Bacchus.  What  Plutarch  says  on  this  subject  » 
interesting,  notwithstanding  his  mistaken  inferences,  as  it  gives  a  clear,  and  probably  a  fair,  account  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  feast  was  celebrated.  lie  says,  that  in  the  time  of  their  vintage,  the  Jews  spread  tables  furnished  with  all 
manner  of  fruits,  and  lived  in  booths  generally  made  of  palm  and  ivy  Mreathed  together,  and  that  they  called  it  the 
feast  of  tabernacles.  A  few  days  after,  he  says— probably  referring  to  the  last  day  of  the  feast— they  kept  another  fes- 
tival, which  manifestly  showed  that  these  observances  were  in  honour  of  Bacchus;  for  they  earned  in  their  hands 
boughs  of  palms,  &c.,  with  which  they  went  into  the  Temple,  preceded  by  the  Levites,  with  instruments  of  music.  It 
is  observable  that  even  this  heathen  philusopher,  with  all  his  wish  to  regard  this  festival  as  in  honour  of  the  god  of 
wine,  was  not  able  to  find  anything  in  its  harmless  and  social  festivities  approximating  its  observances  to  the  infamous 
oj^es  with  which  the  pagan  Bacchanalia  were  celebrated.  The  manner  m  which  this  feast  was  kept  is  peculiarly 
adapted  to  an  Asiatic  climate  and  usages  ;  and  we  find  that  the  Oriental  Jews  do  still,  in  some  parts,  and  with  various 
modificatious,  live  during  its  continuance  in  a  sort  of  green  booth  sometimes  constructed  on  the  flat  roofs  of  their 
houses,  but  more  usually  in  the  courts  of  their  houses,  where  they  are  more  secluded  from  observation. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 


1  The  oil  for  the  lamps.  5  The  shewbread.  10 
Shelomith's  son  blasphemeth,  1 3  The  law  qf  bias- 
phemy,  \7  Of  murder.  \^  Of  damage.  23  7%^ 
blasphemer  is  stoned. 

And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses,  saying, 

2  Command  the  children  of  Israel,  that 
they  bring  unto  thee  pure  oil  olive  beaten 
for  the  light,  'to  cause  the  lamps  to  bum 
continually. 

3  Without  the  vail  of  the  testimony,  in 
the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation,  shall 
Aaron  order  it  from  the  evening  unto  the 
morning  before  the  Lord  continually:  it 
shall  be  a  statute  for  ever  in  your  genera- 
tions. 

4  He  shall  order  the  lamps  upon  the 
pure  candlestick  before  the  Lord  continu- 
ally. 

5  ^  And  thou  shalt  take  fine  flour,  and 
bake  twelve  'cakes  thereof:  two  tenth  deals 
shall  be  in  one  cake. 

6  And  thou  shalt  set  them  in  two  rows, 
BIX  on  a  row,  upon  the  pure  table  before  the 
Lord. 

7  And  thou  shalt  put  pure  frankincense 
upon  each  row,  that  it  may  be  on  the  bread 
for  a  memorial,  even  an  oflBiring  made  by 
fire  unto  the  Lord. 

8  Every  sabbath  he  shall  set  it  in  order 
before  the  Lord  continually,  being  taken 
from  the  children  of  Israel  by  an  everlasting 
covenant 

9  And  *it  shall  be  Aaron's  and  his  sons* ; 
and  they  shall  eat  it  in  the  holy  place :  for 
it  is  most  holy  unto  him  of  the  offerings  of 
the  Lord  made  by  fire  by  a  perpetual  sta- 
tute. 

10  ^  And  the  son  of  an  Israelitish  wo- 
man, whose  father  was  an  Egyptian,  went 
out  among  the  children  of  Israel:  and  this 
son  of  the  IsraeUtish  woman  and  a  man  of 
Israel  strove  together  in  the  camp , 


11  And  the  Israelitish  woman's  son  blas- 
phemed thjB  name  of  the  LORD,  and  cursed- 
And  thev  brought  him  unto  Moses :  (and 
his  motner's  name  was  Shelomith,  the 
daughter  of  Dibri,  of  the  tribe  of  Dan :) 

12  And  they  *put  him  in  ward,  'that  the 
mind  of  the  Lord  might  be  shewed  them. 

13  And  the  XiORD  spake  unto  Moses, 
saying, 

14  jBring  forth  him  that  hath  cursed  with- 
out the  camp ;  and  let  all  that  heard  him 
lay  their  hands  upon  his  head,  and  let  all 
the  congregation  stone  him. 

15  And  thou  shalt  speak  unto  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel,  saying.  Whosoever  curseth 
his  God  shall  bear  his  sin. 

16  And  he  that  blasphemeth  the  name 
of  the  Lord,  he  shall  surely  be  put  to  death, 
<md  all  the  congregation  shall  certainly  stone 
him :  as  well  the  stranger,  as  he  that  is  born 
in  the  land,  when  he  blasphemeth  the  name 
of  the  LORD  shall  be  put  to  death. 

17  ^  'And  he  that  *killeth  any  man  shall 
surely  be  put  to  death. 

18  And  he  that  killeth  a  beast  shall  make 
it  good ;  **beast  for  beast 

19  And  if  a  man  cause  a  blemish  in  his 
neighbour:  as  ^*he  hath  done,  so  shall  it  be 
done  to  him ; 

20  Breach  for  breach,  eye  for  eye,  tooth 
for  tooth  :  as  he  hath  caused  a  blemish  in  a 
man,  so  shall  it  be  done  to  him  again, 

21  And  he  that  killeth  a  beast,  he  shall 
restore  it:  and  he  that  killeth  a  man,  he 
shall  be  put  to  death. 

22  Ye  shall  have  "one  manner  of  law,  as 
well  for  the  stranger,  as  for  one  of  yoiur  own 
country :  for  I  am  the  Lord  your  6od. 

23  Tf  And  Moses  spake  to  the  children  of 
Israel,  that  they  should  bring  forth  him  that 
had  cursed  out  of  the  camp,  and  stone  him 
with  stones.  And  the  children  of  Israel  did 
as  the  Lord  commanded  Moses. 


1  Heb.  to  coMM /0  Mtrratf.  «Exod.31.8.  'Exod.SS.30.  «  Exod.  S9. 33.    C)wp.a.3l.    Matth.lS.4.  «  Num.  15.  34. 

•  Heb.  to  expound  unto  them  according  to  the  mouth  of  the  LORD,  7  Deut.  13. 9,  and  17. 7.  *  Bzod.  81. 1 9.    Peat.  19. 81. 

9  Hob,  miteth  the  ^0  0/ a  man,       lo  Heb.  A>/or /i/e.       "Exod.9L94.    Deut  19. 81.    Matth.5.38.       i*  Exod.  18.  i9. 

Verse  10.  "  Whose  father  wag  am  Egyptiam,^ — ^This,  no  doubt,  was  not  the  only  connection  of  the  kind ;  and  it  seemi 
io  us  Teiy  probable  that  the  <' mixed  multitude"  which  went  up  with  the  Israelites  was  chiefly  composed  of  men  and 
women  connected  with  the  great  Hebrew  family  by  marriage.  Hence  the  word  *'  mixed,**  It  seems  doubtful  whether 
the  blasphemer  was  an  avowed  idolater  or  a  professed  beli^er  in  Jehovah.  At  least  it  would  seem  that  his  mind  was 
Egyptian  ;  for  of  that  people  we  learn,  that  they  accounted  it  a  light  matter  to  abuse  and  curse  their  own  gods  when 
they  failed  to  obtain  any  object  for  which  thev  had  prayed :  much  the  more  read^  would  such  a  person,  therefore,  b« 
to  speak  disrespectfully  of  a  GK>d  whom  he  had  not  been  accustomed  to  reverence^  m  order  to  irritate  an  adversaiy  who 
held  the  name  of  that  God  in  deep  veneration^ 

11.  "Blagphemed  the  name  of  ihe  LOAD."— The  word/  '<of  the  Loid,"  being  in  italics,  are  of  course  not  in  the 
text,  which  reads  simply  "  blasphemed  thx  mamb."  The  omission  also  occurs  in  the  1 6ih  verse,  and  must  be  of 
great  antiquity,  as  the  words  stipplied  are  not  found  in  either  the  Samaritan  or  Svriac  versions.  The  Jewish, 
and  some  Christian  expositors  draw  many  recondite  inferences  from  the  readinsr  which  the  omission  produces.  But 
that  there  is  no  foundation  fov  them  appears  from  the  fact,  that  the  i|hrase,  <<  blasphemed  the  name  of  the  Lord,** 
actually  does  occur  in  the  first  clause  of  vene  16.  MoMf  does  not  iiieiiti«  n  the  cause  of  dispute,  or  the  nature  of  the 
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r'reproAchinf^jr  of  God,  imder'whaieffeT  name  mentioned :'  end,  in  eiibneting  the  enocmitr  of  the  ofEbnce,  we  must  not 
rerlook  the  orcnmetance  of  aggnration,  that  the  act  of  blasphemy  against  Jehorah  wae  both  a  leligious  and  ]^litical 


^ . ^ ^      The  Jewish  writers^  as  usnaUtake  the  opportonitr  <»f  ^ving  theb  owii 

account  oi  the  matter.  The  opinion  which  u  most  common  among  them  is,  thai  the  man  claimed,  in  nght  of  hie 
mother,  to  have  a  place  for  his  tent  in  the  tribe  of  Dan,  and  that  this  claim  was  disputed  and  disallowed.  This  infer- 
ence seems  to  be  built  upon  the  paiticular  manner  in  which  the  man's  descent  and  the  tribe  of  )iis  mother  are  men- 
tioned. As  to  the  blasphemy,  the  Jewish  writers  are  disposed  to  think  it  consisted  in  pronouncing  the  unutterable 
name  of  Jehorah.  But  this  gloss  dceenres  little  attention,  being  founded  on  those  views  m  superstitious  respect  to  the 
mere  name,  which  do  not  appear  to  have  existed  in  the  time  of  Moses,  nor,  indeed,  in  common  with  many  other  of  their 
•apen^itions,  until  after  the  capttrity.  We  shall  probably  be  more  correct  in  believing  that  he  spoke  disrespectfully 
or  reproac* '     •      --   -        •       .    -  ,?__..         *  -       ^t     a:__a..         ^.^  ^x«_.  .  _.         ^_  ... 

overlook  <  „„  ^  .        -    ^  ^  _ 

crime,  he  beine  not  only  the  Goa  but  the  king  of  the  Hebrew  nation.  As  such  a  crime  as  this  had  not  before  occurred, 
and  as  no  punishment  had  yet  been  annexed  to  it,  it  was  necessary  that  the  man  should  be  secured  till  the  t^id  was 
consulted.  And  here  we  may  observe,  that  in  the  books  of  Moees,  and  in  the  eariy  historical  books,  imprisonment  no* 
where  occun  as  a  punishment,  but  only  for  the  purpoee  of  keeping  a  criminal  in  sue  custody  till  the  time  of  triaL 

14.  ''  Bring  forth  him  thai  hoik  curted  without  the  camp." — ^All  capital  executions  seem  to  have  been  outside  the  towns 
or  camps — the  criminal,  particularly  in  crimes  against  God,  being,  as  It  were,  cast  forth  from  the  community  as  one 
unclean  (Num.  v.  2,  8)  and  accursea  (Josh.  vii.  S). 

^  Let  ait  thai  heard  him  lag  their  hamdt  upon  hi$  AMi."— This  became  the  eetablished  practice  with  those  who  ^ve 
evidence  in  a  case  of  blasphemy,  and,  by  reference  to  a  similar  act  in  the  altar  sacrifices,  is  net  improbably  explamed 
to  mean  that  he  was  treated  as  an  expiatory  victim,  loaded  by  this  act  with  the  entire  burden  of  the  crime  for  which 
'  he  was  executed.  This  act  of  the  winiesses  was  accompanied  by  the  words  "  Let  thy  blood  be  upon  thy  own  head:  it 
is  thou  thyself  who  hast  brought  this  evil  upon  thee."  Maimonidcs  states  that  this  ceremony  only  took  place  in  cases 
of  blasphemy.  These  remarks  will  be  found  to  illustrate  the  account  given  in  the  New  Testament  of  the  deaths  of  our 
Lord  and  of  St  Stephen,  who  were  both  murdered  under  a  £slse  charge  of  blasphemjr*  The  crime  of  the  judges  and 
witnesses  in  theae  cases  wae  in  declaring  them  guilty  of  bUsphemy,  not  in  pronouncing  blasphemy  to  deierve  death. 
The  criminal  codes  of  most  GhrisUan  countries  have  denounced  death  as  the  ultimate  punishment  of  blasphemv,  in 
imitation  of  the  law  in  this  chapter :  but  these  codes  differ  very  much  in  the  definition  of  blasphemy ;  and  it  is  perhaps 
owing  to  this  that  the  capital  penalty  is  at  present  nowhere  enforced,  even  where  it  retains  its  place  in  the  statute- 
books. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

1  The  sabbath  qf  the  eeventh  year.  8  The  jubiie  in 
the Jtftieth  year,  14  Qf  oppreeeion.  lb  A  blese- 
ing  of  obedience.  23  The  redemption  qf  land, 
29  Of  houeee.  35  Compaesion  qf  the  poor,  39 
The  uiage  qf  bondmen.  A1  The  redemptiim  qf 
eervants* 

And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses  in  mount 
Sinai,  saying, 

2  Speak  unto  the  children  of  Israel,  iind 
say  unto  them.  When  ye  come  into  the  land 
which  I  give  you,  then  shall  the  land  *keep 
*a  sabbath  imto  the  Lord. 

3  Six  years  thou  shalt  sow  thy  field,  and 
six  years  thou  shalt  prune  thy  vineyard^  and 
gather  in  the  fruit  thereof; 

4  But  in  the  seventh  year  shall  be  a  sab- 
bath of  rest  unto  the  land,  a  sabbath  for  the 
Lord  :  thou  shalt  neither  sow  thy  field,  nor 
prune  thy  vineyard. 

5  That  whicn  groweth  of  its  own  accord 
of  thy  harvest  thou  shalt  not  reap,  neither 
gather  the  grapes  'of  thy  vine  undressed : 
for  it  is  a  year  of  rest  unto  the  land. 

6  And  the  sabbath  of  the  land  shall  be 
meat  for  you ;  for  thee,  and  for  thy  servant, 
and  for  tny  maid,  and  for  thy  hired  servant, 
and  for  thy  stranger  that  sojoumeth  with 
thee, 

7  And  for  thy  cattle,  and  for  the  beast 
that  are  in  thy  land,  shall  all  the  increase 
thereof  be  meat 


8  %  And  thou  shalt  number  seven  sab- 
baths of  years  unto  thee,  seven  times  seven 
years ;  and  the  space  of  the  seven  sabbaths 
of  years  shall  be  unto  thee  forty  and  nine 
years. 

9  Then  shalt  thou  cause  the  trumpet  ^oi 
the  jubiie  to  sound  on  the  tenth  day  of  the 
seventh  monUi,  in  the  day  of  atonement 
shall  ye  make  the  trumpet  sound  throughout 
all  your  land. 

10  And  ye  shall  hallow  the  fiftieth  year^ 
and  proclaim  liberty  throughout  aU  the  land 
unto  aU  the  inhabitants  thereof:  it  shall  be 
a  jubiie  unto  you ;  and  ye  shall  return  every 
man  unto  his  possession,  and  ye  shall  return 
every  man  unto  his  family. 

11  A  jubiie  shall  that  fiftieth  year  be 
unto  you:  ye  shall  not  sow,  neither  reap 
that  wmch  groweth  of  itself  in  it,  nor  gather 
the  grapes  in  it  of  thy  vine  undressed. 

12  For  it  t>  the  jubiie;  it  shall  be  holy 
unto  you :  ve  shall  eat  the  increase  thereof 
out  of  the  neld. 

13  In  the  year  of  this  jubiie  ye  shall  re* 
turn  every  man  unto  his  possession. 

14  Ana  if  thou  sell  oumt  unto  thy  neigh- 
bour, or  buyest  ought  Si  thy  neighbour's 
hand,  ye  shall  not  oppress  one  another : 

15  According  to  the  number  of  years 
after  the  jubiie  thou  shalt  buy  of  thy  neigh- 
bour, and  according  unto  the  number  of 
years  of  the  fruits  he  shall  sell  unto  thee  : 
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16  According  to  the  multitude  of  years 
thou  shalt  increase  the  price  thereofj,  and 
according  to  the  fewness  of  years  thou  shalt 
diminish  the  price  of  it :  for  accordina  to  the 
number  of  the  years  of  the  fruits  aoth  he 
sell  unto  thee. 

17  Ye  shall  not  therefore  oppress  one 
another;  but  thou  shalt  fear  thy  God :  for 
I  ow  the  Lord  jour  God. 

18  ^  Wherefore  ye  shall  do  my  statutes, 
and  keep  my  judgments,  and  do  tnem ;  and 
ye  shall  dwell  in  the  land  in  safety. 

19  And  the  land  shall  3deld  her  fruit,  and 
ye  shall  eat  your  fill,  and  dwell  therein  in 
safety. 

20  And  if  ye  shall  say.  What  shall  we  eat 
the  seyenth  year?  behold,  we  shall  not  sow, 
nor  gather  in  our  increase : 

21  Then  I  will  command  my  blessing 
upon  you  in  the  sixth  year,  and  it  shaU 
bring  forth  fruit  for  three  years. 

22  And  ye  shall  sow  the  eighth  year,  and 
eat  yet  of  old  fruit  until  the  ninth  year; 
until  her  fruits  come  in  ye  shall  eat  of  the 
old  store. 

23  %  The  land  shall  not  be  sold  *  "for  ever : 
for  the  land  is  mine ;  for  ye  are  strangers 
and  sojourners  with  me. 

24  And  in  all  the  land  of  your  possession 
ye  shall  srant  a  redemption  for  the  land. 

25  ^  If  thy  brother  be  waxen  poor,  and 
hath  sold  away  some  of  his  possession,  and 
if  any  of  his  Idn  come  to  redeem  it,  then 
shaU  he  redeem  that  which  his  brother 
sold. 

26  And  if  the  man  haye  none  to  redeem 
it,  and  Hiimself  be  able  to  redeem  it ; 

27  Then  let  him  eoimt  the  years  of  the 
sale  thereof,  and  restore  the  oyerplua  unto 
the  man  to  whom  he  sold  it;  that  he  may 
return  unto  his  possession. 

28  But  if  he  be  not  able  to  restore  it  to 
him,  then  that  which  is  sold  shall  remain  in 
the  hand  of  him  that  hath  bought  it  until 
the  year  of  jubile :  and  in  the  jubile  it  shaU 
go  out,  andM  shall  return  unto  his  posses* 
sion, 

29  And  if  a  man  sell  a  dwelling  house  in 
a  waUed  city,  then  he  may  redeem  it  within 
a  whole  year  after  it  is  sold ;  within  a  fiiU 
year  may  he  redeem  it 

30  And  if  it  be  not  redeemed  within  the 
space  of  a  fUU  vea?.  then  the  house  that  is 
in  the  walled  eity  shall  be  established  for 


ever  to  him  that  bought  it  throughout  his 

fenerations :  it  shall  not  go  out  in  the  ju- 
ile. 

31  But  the  houses  of  the  villages  which 
have  no  wall  round  about  them  shall  be 
counted  as  the  fields  of  the  country :  'they 
may  be  redeemed,  and  they  shall  go  out  in 
the  jubile. 

32  Notwithstanding  the  cities  of  the  Le- 
vites,  and  the  houses  of  the  cities  of  their 
possession,  may  the  Levites  redeem  at  any 
time. 

33  And  if  'a  man  purchase  of  the  Levites, 
then  the  house  that  was  sold,  and  the  city 
of  his  possession,  shall  go  out  in  the  year  of 
jubile:  for  the  houses  of  the  cities  of  the 
Levites  are  their  possession  among  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel. 

34  But  the  field  of  the  suburbs  of  their 
cities  may  not  be  sold ;  for  it  t^  their  per- 
petual possession. 

35  %  And  if  thy  brother  be  waxen  poor, 
and  **fallen  in  decay  with  thee ;  then  thou 
shalt  "relieve  him:  yea,  though  he  be  a 
stranger,  or  a  sojourner;  that  ne  may  Hve 
with  thee. 

36  "Take  thou  no  usury  of  him,  or  in- 
crease :  but  fear  thy  God ;  that  thy  brother 
may  live  with  thee. 

37  Thou  shalt  not  give  him  thy  money 
upon  usury,  nor  lend  him  thy  victuals  for 
increase. 

38  I  am.  the  IiOrd  your  God,  which 
brought  you  forth  out  of  the  land  of  Egynt, 
to  give  you  the  land  of  Canaan,  and  to  be 
your  God. 

39  f  And  *Hf  thy  brother  that  dwelleth 
by  thei^  be  waxen  poor,  and  be  sold  unto 
thee ;  thou  shalt  not  **compel  him  to  serv^ 
as  a  bondservant : 

40  But  as  an  hired  servant,  and  as  a  so- 
journer, he  shall  be  with  thee,  and  shall  serve 
thee  unto  the  year  of  jubile : 

41  And  then  shall  he  depart  from  thee, 
both  he  and  his  children  with  Mm,  and  shall 
return  unto  his  own  family,  and  unto  the 
possession  of  his  fathers  shall  he  return. 

42  For  they  are  my  servants,  which  I 
brought  forth  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt: 
they  shall  not  be  sold  '*as  bondmen. 

43  **Thou  shalt  not  rule  over  him  with 
rigour ;  but  shalt  fear  thy  God. 

44  Both  thy  bondmen,  and  thy  bond* 
maids,  which  thou  shalt  have,  shall  he  of  the 


A  Or.  to  £»  qwl9  aU^-  ^ 

*  Or,  one  of  the  Lemet  redeem  them. 
E«ek.l8.8.aiid8a.l2.         »' 

u  Ueb.  with  the  tale  of  a  bond^tutm, 

2  s  2 


■     a  'ojieh.  his  hamdJUiL.^  ^    . 

»Exod.S1.8.    Deutlft.  la.    Jer.8i.li.         i*  Aeb.  $erve  tht/iel/ with  him  with  the  service,  8ie. 


7  H«b.  his  hMd  hoik  9iMned  audfowi 
ieb.  kis  hamdjuitetk.  l *  Hfb .  stre»gthe». 


\d  sufflctenesf.       >  Heb.  redemption  belongeth  unto  it 
m.         >«  Exod.  ii  85.    Deut  23.  19.    Prov  28. 8. 
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heathen  that  are  round  about  you ;  of  them 
shall  ye  buy  bondmen  and  bondmaids. 

45  Moreover  of  the  children  of  the  stran- 
gers that  do  sojourn  among  you,  of  them 
shall  ye  buy,  and  of  their  families  that  are 
with  you,  whicli  they  begat  in  your  land : 
and  they  shall  be  your  possession. 

46  And  ye  shall  take  them  as  an  inherit- 
ance for  your  children  after  you,  to  inherit 
them  for  a  possession;  *'thcy  shall  be  your 
bondmen  for  ever :  but  over  your  brethren 
the  children  of  Israel,  ye  shall  not  rule  one 
over  another  with  rigour. 

47  ^  And  if  a  sojourner  or  stranger  "wax 
rich  by  thee,  and  thy  brother  that  dwelleth 
by  him  wax  poor,  and  sell  himself  unto  the 
stranger  or  sojourner  by  thee,  or  to  the  stock 
of  the  stranger's  family : 

48  After  that  he  is  sold  he  may  be  re- 
deemed again;  one  of  his  brethren  may 
redeem  him : 

49  Either  his  uncle,  or  his  uncle's  son, 
may  redeem  him,  or  any  that  is  nigh  of  kin 
unto  him  of  his  family  may  redeem  him ;  or 
if  he  be  able,  he  may  redeem  himself. 


50  And  he  shall  reckon  with  him  that 
bought  him  from  the  year  that  he  was  sold 
to  him  unto  the  year  of  jubile:  and  the 
price  of  his  sale  shall  be  according  unto  the 
number  of  years,  according  to  the  time  of  an 
hired  servant  shall  it  be  with  him. 

51  If  there  be  yet  many  years  behind,  ac- 
cording unto  them  he  shall  give  again  the 
price  of  his  redemption  out  of  the  money 
that  he  was  bought  for. 

52  And  if  there  remain  but  few  years 
unto  the  year  of  jubile,  then  he  shall  count 
with  him,  and  according  unto  his  years  shall 
he  give  him  again  the  price  of  his  redemp- 
tion. 

53  And  as  a  yearly  hired  servant  shall  he 
be  with  him :  and  the  other  shall  not  rule 
with  rigour  over  him  in  thy  sight. 

54  And  if  he  be  not  redeemed  "in  these 
years,  then  he  shall  go  out  in  the  year  of 
jubile,  both  he,  and  his  children  with  him. 

55  For  unto  me  the  children  of  Israel  are 
servants;  they  are  my  servants,  whoin  I 
brought  forth  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt  :  I 
an  the  Ldrd  your  God. 


V  Ileb.  ye  thall  ierve  younelvet  with  them,       »  Hab.  JU»  hand  ottMm,  fte.       »  Or,  fry  tkeu  meant. 
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Verse  4.  **  A  $ab6atk  of  ntl  unto  the  ioMtL'^'-'Thk  year  of  rest  to  the  land  is  a  very  prominent  feature  of  the  sabbatic 
system  which  formed  so  remarkable  and  disting^hing  a  part  of  the  Hebrew  polity.  First  there  was  the  seventh  divy> 
now  the  seventh  year,  and  then  a  year  at  the  end  of  the  seventh  septennial  period— all  founded  on  analogous  principles, 
but  each  possessing  its  own  distinguishing  details.  The  prominent  circumstances  which  distinguished  the  sabbatic  year 
from  common  years  may  thus  be  enumerated : — 1.  All  agricultural  processes  were  to  be  intermitted,  and  the  land  was  to 
lie  fallow.  The  whole  country  must,  in  fact,  have  been  thrown  into  one  vast  common,  free  to  the  poor  and  the  stranger^ 
to  the  domestic  cattle  and  the  game ;  for  the  proprietor  of  land  not  only  ceased  to  cultivate  it,  but  had  no  exclusive 
right  to  its  spontaneous  produce,  although  he  nugfat  share  in  it.  2.  Every  Hebrew  slave  had  the  option  of  being 
released  this  year  from  his  servitude.  At  least,  this  is  inferred  from  £xod.  zzi.  2 ;  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  that 
passage  does  not  require  the  inter]^retation  that  the  seventh  year,  on  which  such  a  person  was  to  be  released,  was  rather 
the  seventh  year  of  his  actual  servitude  than  the  sabbatic  year.  It  is  there  said,  that  he  should  serve  six  years,  and  be 
free  on  the  seventh ;  and  no  mention  is  there  made  of  the  sabbatic  year.  It  is  obvious,  that  unless  a  man's  period  of 
servitude  commenced  immediately  after  the  completion  of  the  previous  sabbatic  year,  he  could  not  have  served  six  years 
when  the  next  arrived.  The  best  authorities  therefore  differ  on  this  point,  which  must  be  allowed  to  be  doubtful. 
3.  Debts  due  from  one  Israelite  to  another  were  to  be  remitted ;  but  not  those  due  by  foreigners  to  Israelites.  On  this 
point,  see  Deut.  xv.  1,  where  the  note  will  notice  the  doubt  which  is  entertained  as  to  whether  debts  were  then  wholly 
cancelled,  or  the  claim  only  for  that  year  intermitted.  4.  When  all  Israel  assembled  in  this  year  (as  they  did  in  other 
years)  at  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  the  whole  law  was  directed  to  be  read  publicly  to  them  (Deut.  xxxi.  10,  11). 
The  various  objects  which  seem  to  have  been  combined  in  the  institution  of  the  sabbatic  year — religious,  economical, 
civil,  and  political<»would  lead  too  much  into  detail  to  be  stated  in  this  place.    > 

9.  **  Cause  the  trumpet  of  the  Jubile  to  wttiirf.**— The  derivation  of  the  word  ''jubile'*  (^HV*  jobef)  is  very 
doubtful.  Some  think  that  it  comes  from  the  verb  /y^tjahai,  which  in  hiphi/  is  7^mn,  hobil,  and  signifies  to  recal, 
restore,  bring  back ;  because  this  year  restored  liber^  to  the  slaves,  and  brought  back  alienated  estates  to  their  original 
possessors.  This  would  seem  to  be  the  view  which  the  Septuagint  takes  of  the  word  by  rendering  it  apfift  a  remittion, 
and  also  Josephus,  who  renders  it  tXtP^mv,  libertjf.  In  Syriac  the  same  word  {jabuT)  means  <<  to  succeed,"  and  hence 
jubai,  "  succession,"  and  might  be  applicable  because  every  one  succeeded  to  the  lands  of  his  fathers.  But  the  ma- 
jority of  interpreters  consider  that  the  word  denotes  the  musical  instrument  or  the  sound  of  the  instrument  employed 
m  proclaiming  the  jubilee.  With  this  we  are  disiK>sed  to  agree,  though  not  without  some  doubt.  The  Rabbins  ge- 
nerally speak  definitely,  and  say  that  the  word  points  out  ram*8  horns,  which  they  agree  to  have  been  employed  on 
this  occasion.  Bochart  and  others,  however,  doubt  whether  "  ram*s  horns"  were  ever  employed  as  trumpets,  but  think 
that  the  "  horns,"  <'  comets,"  &c.  of  the  Scripture  were  either  the  horns  of  oxen,  or  brasen  trumpets  in  the  form  of 
ram's  horns.  We  however  believe  that  the  horns  both  of  oxen  and  rams  were  in  use  as  instruments  of  sound ;  but 
would  not  undertake  to  say  that  the  latter  were  exclusively  used  to  proclaim  the  jubilee.  We  the  rather  incline  to  this 
opinion,  because  it  is  generally  believed  thai  at  the  proper  time  trumpets  were  sounded  through  all  the  land,  whereas 
only  two  silver  trumpets  were  made  for  the  use  of  the  priests  (Nunu  x.)  to  blow  for  purposes  of  direction  or  proclama- 
tion ;  and  although  these  may  have  been  adequate  for  collective  and  local  purposes,  they  could  not  have  been  solely 
available  for  the  general  uses  of  this  season,  even  if  we  do  not  go  quite  so  uir  as  the  Rabbins,  who  believe  that  every 
private  man  was  obliged  to  blow  nine  times  with  a  trumpet  on  this  gpreat  occasion. 

The  jubilee  began  on  the  first  day  of  the  month  Tisri,  that  is,  the  civil  new  year's  day.  The  real  object  of  the  insti- 
tution was  not  developed  till  the  tenth  day,  which  was  the  g^at  day  of  atonement  But  the  previous  nine  days  were 
spent  in  great  festivity  and  joy,  resembling  in  some  respects  the  Roman  Saturnalia.  The  slaves  did  no  work  for  their 
masters,  but  crowned  themselves  with  gar&nds,  and  ate,  drank,  and  made  merry.  On  the  tenth  day,  the  proper  au- 
thorities directed  the  trumpets  to  be  soimded ;  and  at  that  instant  of  time,  the  bondmen  became  free,  and  lands 
reverted  to  their  original  owners. 

10.  '*  HiUlow  the  fiftieth  year.''— Opinions  difier  as  much  about  the  time  of  the  jubilee  as  they  do  even  about  the 
meaning  of  the  name.  The  question  mooted  is  whether  the  jubilee  year  was  the  seventh  sabbatical  year,  that  is,  the 
forty-ninth  year,  celebrated  with  more  peculiar  solemnity  than  the  other  six  sabbatical  years ;  or  whether  it  was  the 
fiftieth  year,  that  is,  another  year  of  rest  added  to  the  forty-ninth,  or  seventh  sabbatical  year.  The  principal  reasons 
for  the  forty-ninth  year  are  its  greater  probability  as  a  part  of,  rather  than  a  supplement  to,  the  institution  of  sabbatic 
years ;  and  because,  if  it  were  the  fiftieth,  the  land  must  then  have  had  two  consecutive  sabbaths,  or  must  have  lain 
fallow  two  years  together,  since  all  cultivation  was  forbidden  as  well  on  the  jubilee  as  on  the  sabbatical  year.  In  this 
case,  and  in  order  to  prevent  a  dearth,  it  seems  that  an  additional  miracle,  which  is  not  promised,  would  have  been  ne- 
cessary. If  this  had  been  the  intention  of  the  law,  it  would  seem  that  as  produce  sufiicient  for  three  years  was  pro* 
mised  on  the  sixth  year  to  compensate  for  the  cessation  of  agriculture  on  tne  seventh  year,  so  produce  sufficient  for 
four  years  would  have  been  promised  on  the  forty-eighth  year  to  compensate  for  the  neglect  of  cultivation  on  the 
forty-ninth  and  fiftieth  years.  But,  instead  of  this,  the  promise  concerning  the  sixth  year  immediately  follows  the 
command  for  the  jubilee,  in  such  a  manner  aft  to  seem  to  show  that  the  jubilee  year  re<|iiired  the  same  extraordinary 
abundance  in  the  sixth  year,  but  no  more,  as  was  in  the  other  case  provided.  Such  considerations  have  led  many  emi- 
nent theologians  to  conceive  that  the  year  of  jubilee  was  the  forty-nmth  year.  But  others,  at  least  equal  in  number 
and  authority — including  generally  the  Jews  themselves — believe  itrto  have  been  the  fiftieth  year,  the  directions  of 
Moses  on  the  subject  being  in  their  opinion  too  clear  to  be  taken  in  any  other  sense*  Some  however  attempt  to 
reconcile  the  two  opinions.  Thus  Calmet  supposes  the  possibility  that  Moses  uses  '*  fiftieth"  as  a  round  number  for 
<^  forty-ninth."  This  is  certainly  a  very  common  practice  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  and  is  exemplified  by  a  similar  usage 
among  ourselves;  as,  for  instance,  we  say  ''a  century"  or  a  '< hundred  years,"  when  the  period  may  be  actually  two  or 
three  years  less.  The  authors  of  the  Universal  History  also  attempt  to  reconcile  the  conflicting  hypotheses,  by  ob- 
serving that,  as  the  jubilee  year  commenced  in  the  first  month  of  the  civil  year  and  the  seventh  of  the  ecclesiastical 
year,  it  would  be  either  in  the  forty-ninth  or  fiftieth  year  according  to  the  computation  which  was  followed. 

21.  «  7»e  eixth  year,,.,  ehaii  briny  fttrth  ftruii  far  three  yearM,^—The  distribution  of  these  three  years  depends  u]^n 
the  disputed  question— whether  the  sabbatical  year  began  with  the  ecclesiastical  year,  in  the  spring,  or  with  the  civil 
year,  in  the  autumn.  Those  who  prefer  the  latter  alternative,  are  obliged  to  explain  that  the  "  three  years"  in  the  text 
do  not  mean  three  whole  years,  but  only  one  whole  year  and  two  parts  of  years.  We,  however,  prefer  the  former 
Hccount,  because  it  gives  a  complete  three  years,  and  because  it  makes  the  account  reach  into  the  ninth  year,  as  the 
text  expressly  states,  whereas  the  other  makes  it  cease  in  the  eighth  year.  It  is  agreed  that  the  period  to  which  th« 
promise  extends,  comprehends  the  remainder  of  the  sixthyear  after  the  harvest,  the  whole  seventh  year,  and  the  period 
till  the  harrest  from  the  seed  sown  in  the  eighth  year.    This  makes  exactly  three  years,  and  reoehes  into  the  ninth 
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year,  if  the  labbatieAl  year  began  in  liarch ;  but  it  makei  icaieely  more  than  two  yean,  and  doei  not  extend  beyond 
the  eiffhth  year  if  the  aceonnt  be^an  in  September.  We  are  quite  aware  that  the  part  of  a  year  is  frequently  ttated  Sot 
the  wnole  in  Hebrew ;  but  mention  of  the  ninth  year,  when  coneidered  with  reference  to  the  season  of  hanreet  in 
P^destine,  seems  to  us  to  render  the  reference  of  the  sabbatical  year  to  the  sacred  rather  than  to  the  cifil  account  per> 
£wtiy  definite  and  lucid.  To  render  this  e? ident,  the  following  comparison  may  be  useful*  M  offering  considerationa 
which  bate  not  hitherto  been  brought  to  bear  on  the  subject.  We  assume  an  arbitrary  number  in  the  Conn  of  a  data* 
eeeording  to  our  own  computaUon  of  a  year,  in  order  to  render  the  distinction  more  intelligible* 

SACRED  YEAR.  CIVIL  TEAR, 

Pmrt  0/  SUfth  ymr.^From  Hay  (harvest-month)  in  3830      Pari  ^  Sixth  mr.— From  May  (haryest-monib)  in  3830 

to  March  in  38  2 1.  to  September  in  3880. 

S€99mih  year.— From  March,  3821,  to  March,  8822.  SfvnUk  VMir.— From  Septembefi  3820,  to  September,  382h 

Biykih  year.— Beginning  in  March,  3822.  Bmi  ^  Uighk  yer.— Beginning  in  September*  3821. 

Mti^i  no  harvest.  tf^nfmktr^  towing. 

Numtmbert  sowing.  Miy,  harvest. 

Pmi  ^  Nmik  yfor.— Beginning  in  March,  3823. 

Mmg,  harvest 

Three  complete  years,  ending  in  the  ninth  year ;  Two  complete  years,  endin^^  in  the  eighth  year ; 

agreeing  with  the  text.  in  neither  point  agreeing  with  the  text. 

From  the  promise  in  the  text,  that  the  sixth  year  should  produce  sufficient  retoms  to  last  for  three  years.  War- 
burton,  and,  after  him,  Faber  and  others,  deduce  an  important  evidence  for  the  truth  of  the  Mosaic  narrative.  The 
people  are  required  to  rely  for  their  subsistence  on  a  miracle  which  the  Lord  pledged  himself  to  work  in  their  favour: 
and  it  is  asked  whether  any  lawgiver  would  have  ventured  to  propose  such  a  law,  unless  he  had  the  most  perfect  re- 
liance that  the  promised  miracle  would  be  accomplished ;  ana  whether  any  people  would  have  s^en  such  a  law  the 
least  attention  unless  they  had  the  fullest  conviction  that  it  had  been  dictated  by  One,  greater  tnan  Moses,  of  whose 
power  to  flive  it  full  effbct  they  were  quite  assured  f  Hence  there  vras  the  most  perfect  confidence  on  both  sides,  and 
that  confidence  manifests  the  Divine  authority  under  which  the  Hebrew  legislator  acted.  In  the  present  instance,  we 
do  think  this  argument  for  the  Divine  mission  of  Moses  deserves  much  attention,  although  it  must  be  confessed  that 
arguments  of  this  class  are  not  generally  applicable,  and  cannot  always  be  used  without  danger. 

23,  24.  "Tk*  iamd  tkaii  n^t  be  tOd  /hr  €9tr:  /hr  /Ac  Umd  it  mint,  Ac**— In  this  passage  we  have  the  piinciples  of 
those  laws  of  property  which  were  to  be  established  in  the  Promised  Land :  and  a  short  general  statement  on  the  sub- 
ject will  tend  to  the  better  undentanding  of  this  and  other  passages  which  refer  to  it  The  principle  of  the  law  is, 
that  the  land  to  be  conquered  should  be  distributed  by  lot  end  in  equal  portions,  among  the  Israelitee,  and  then  become 
absolutely  inalienable,  continuing  for  ever  the  property  of  the  descendants  of  the  origuml  possessor.  In  order  to  render 
this  perpetual  inalienability  of  lands  the  more  secure  and  inviolable,  the  principle  wss,  in  the  first  instance,  adopted  of 
that  law  which  Joseph  had  introduced  into  Egypt,  and  to  which  the  Israelites  had  been  accustomed  from  their  youth 
(see  Qen.  xlviL  20—25).  By  this  law  all  the  land  belonsed  to  the  king ;  and  the  husbandmen  were  not  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  grounds  they  cultivated,  but  only  farmers  or  tenants,  who  hM  to  pay  to  the  king  one-fifth  of  the  produce 
in  the  way  of  rent  In  like  manner,  God,  who  had  condescended  to  become  the  Sovereign  of  Israel,  was  declared  sole 
proprietor  of  the  soil  in  that  country  wherein  he  was  about  to  ^jl  them  by  his  meet  special  Providence,  while 
the  people  were  to  be  merely  his  tenants,  without  any  right  to  alienate  in  perpetuity  the  domains  which  they  held 
under  him.  In  like  manner,  also,  they  were,  as  the  Egyptians  did,  to  pay  one-fifth  of  the  produce  in  the  form  of 
two  tithes ;  one  of  which  went  to  the  Levites,  in  compensation  for  their  having  no  lands  of  their  own,  and  for  the  many 
important  services  which  it  became  their  duty  to  perform.  This  alone  can  be  called  a  tax ;  and  it  was  a  very  fair  one, 
considering  the  various  capacities  of  useful  service  in  which  the  Levites  acted*  and  consideiing  also  that  the  other  tribes 
had  the  more  land  because  the  Levites  did  not  participate  in  the  division.  The  other  tithe  was  not  paid  to  any  persons, 
and  was  scarcely  a  tax,  the  amount  being  to  be  consumed  by  the  parties  themselves  in  making  entertainments  during 
the  g^reat  festivals.  The  principle  of  the  law  being  thus  established,  its  operation  did  not  preclude  a  person  who  fell 
into  distress  from  selling  his  land  for  a  term  of  years,  the  price  he  received  being  regulated  according  to  the  distance 
or  nearness  of  the  jubilee  year  (v.  15),  when  the  property  thus  sold  must  revert  again  to  the  seller  or  to  nis  heirs.  In  the 
meantime  he  had  a  right  to  recover  his  land,  on  returning  to  the  purchaser  a  sum  proportionate  to  the  number  of  years 
wh  ch  remained  unexpired:  it  was  also  within  the  power  of  a  near  relative  of  the  seller  to  exercise  the  same  rieht  if  bo 
had  the  means.  The  houses  that  were  on  the  lande,  and  also  the  housee  in  the  Levitical  cities,  were  placed  on  the 
same  fooiing  with  the  lands  themselves:  the  l^ter  because  they  formed  the  sole  inheritance  of  the  Levites  ^  and  the 
former  because  they  belonged  to  the  lands  on  which  they  were  buUt  But  houses  in  other  than  Levitical  cities,  being 
less  connected  with  land,  could  only  be  redeemed  within  the  jear  after  sale ;  and  if  not  redeemed,  did  not,  like  land, 
revert  at  the  jubilee  to  the  person  who  had  sold  them  (v.  20"-34).  Hence,  of  course,  foreigners  might  purchase,  and  hold 
in  perpetuity,  houses  in  towns,  though  they  could  not  permanently  hold  land.  We  confess,  however,  that  we  do  not* 
with  some,  view  this  law  as  intended  to  encourage  stnuigers  to  settle  in  the  country-^which  seems  to  have  been  far 
from  an  object  of  the  Mosaical  policy— but  rather  to  enable  proselytes  to  acquire  fixed  properUr,  which  thsy  could  not 
otherwise  do,  unless  they  married  heiresses,  or  Itonght  under  culture  the  waste  lands  b^ond  Jordan. 

4f.  *<  Sell  kms9(funio  the  ttramger.^^-li  will  be  well,  in  reference  to  the  laws  eonceming  slavery  in  this  chapter,  to 
recollect  that  Moses  is  not  origifiaHmg  laws  to  give  a  sanction  to  slavery,  but  is  interposing,  under  the  Divine  command, 
to  regulate  for  the  better  a  system  already  in  operation.  We  discover  the  existence  of  slavery  in  the  book  of  Genesis, 
and  are  aware  of  its  eariy  prevalence  in  all  countries.  Those  who  are  acquainted  with  &e  condition  of  slaves  in 
ancient  nations  will  not  fail  to  recoffnise  the  wisdom  and  mercy  of  the  various  reffulations  en  the  subject  which  are 
given  here  and  elsewhere,  and  which,  when  carefully  considered,  will  be  found  in  ul  instances  to  have  an  obvious  ten- 
dency to  protect  a  bondman,  and  to  ameliorate  his  condition,  whether  a  native  or  a  foreigner.  The  law  of  the  present 
chapter  is  so  clearly  announced  as  to  require  no  particular  expoeition.  On  the  above-cited  verse  we  may  however  ob- 
serve, that  foreigners  among  the  Jews  seem  to  have  been  in  a  much  more  privileged  condition  than  they  are  at  present 
in  the  same  or  any  Mohammedan  country*  We  see  that  a  resident  foreigner  is  lulowed  to  purchase  any  Hebrew  whoee 
dietreseed  circumstances  Biake  him  wish  to  sell  his  liberty.  At  pieeent  no  Christian  or  Jew  in  a  Mohammedan 
country  is  allowed  to  have  as  a  slave,  we  will  not  say  any  native,  but  any  Mohammedan  of  any  country— nor,  indeed/ 
any  other  than  Mnhammedant,  txcept  negroes^-who  ave  tb»  onjy  description  qi  slaves  thfy  minr  possess, 
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CHAPTER  XXVI. 


1  Of  idolatry.  2  EeligiqusneM.  3  A  bUuitig  to 
them  that  keep  the  eommandmente.  1 4  A  curse 
to  thoee  that  break  them.  40  God  promieeth  to 
remember  them  that  repent* 

Yb  shall  make  you  'no  idols  tior  graven 
image,  neither  rear  you  up  a  'standing 
image,  neither  shall  ye  set  up  any  *  ^mi^e 
of  stone  in  your  land,  to  bow  down  unto  it : 
for  I  am  the  Lord  your  Gt>d. 

2  if  'Ye  shall  keep  my  sabbaths,  and  re* 
verence  my  sanctuary  :  lam  the  Lord. 

3  ^  *K  ye  walk  in  my  statutes,  and  keep 
my  commandments,  and  do  them ; 

4  Then  I  will  give  you  rain  in  due  season, 
and  the  land  shall  yield  her  increase,  and 
the  trees  of  the  field  shall  yield  their  firuit 

5  And  your  threshing  shall  reach  unto 
the  vintage,  and  the  vintage  shall  reach 
unto  the  sowing  time :  and  ye  shall  eat  your 
bread  to  the  mil,  and 'dwell  in  your  land 
safely. 

6  And  I  will  give  peace  in  the  land,  and 
"ye  shall  lie  down,  and  none  shall  make  you 
afraid :  and  I  will  *rid  evil  beasts  out  of  the 
land,  neither  shall  the  sword  go  through 
your  land. 

7  And  ye  shall  chase  your  enemies,  and 
they  shall  fall  before  you  by  the  sword. 

8  And  **five  of  you  shall  chase  an  hun- 
dred, and  an  hundred  of  you  shall  put  ten 
thousand  to  flight :  and  your  enemies  shall 
fall  before  you  oy  tiie  sword. 

9  For  I  will  have  respect  unto  you,  and 
make  you  fruitful,  and  multiply  you,  and 
establish  my  covenant  with  you. 

10  And  ye  shall  eat  old  store,  and  bring 
forth  the  old  because  of  the  new. 

1 1  "And  I  will  set  my  tabernacle  among 
you :  and  my  soul  shall  not  abhor  you. 

12  "And  I  will  walk  among  you,  and  will 
be  your  God,  and  ye  shall  be  my  people. 

13  I  am  the  Lord  your  &od,  which 
brought  you  forth  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt, 
that  ye  should  not  be  their  bondmen ;  and 
I  have  broken  the  bands  df  your  yoke,  and 
made  you  go  upright 

14  %  "fittt  if  ye  will  not  hearken  unto 
me,  and  will  not  do  all  these  command- 
ments; 

15  And  if  ye  shall  despise  my  statutes, 
or  if  your  soul  abhor  my  judgments,  so  that 
ye  will  not  do  all  my  commandments,  but 
that  je  break  my  covenant : 


16  I  also  will  do  this  unto  you ;  I  will 
even  appoint  *^>ver  you  terror,  consumption, 
and  the  burning  ag^e,  that  shall  consume 
the  eyes,  and  cause  sorrow  of  heart :  and  ye 
shall  sow  your  seed  in  vain>  for  your  ene- 
mies shall  eat  it. 

17  And  I  will  set  my  face  against  you, 
and  ye  shall  be  slain  before  your  enemies  : 
they  that  hate  you  shall  reig^  over  you; 
and  ^'ye  shall  flee  when  none  pursueth  you. 

18  And  if  ye  will  not  yet  for  all  this 
hearken  unto  me,  then  I  will  punish  you 
seven  times  more  for  your  sins. 

19  And  I  will  break  the  pride  of  your 
power ;  and  I  will  make  your  heaven  as  iron, 
and  your  earth  as  brass : 

20  And  your  strength  shall  be  spent  in 
vain :  for  your  land  snail  not  yield  ner  in- 
crease, neither  shall  the  trees  of  the  land 
yield  their  fruits. 

21  II  And  if  ye  walk  '^^ontrary  unto  me, 
and  will  not  hearken  unto  me ;  I  will  bring 
seven  times  more  plagues  upon  you  accord- 
ingto  your  sins. 

22  I  will  also  send  wild  beasts  among 
you,  which  shall  rob  you  of  your  children, 
and  destroy  your  cattle,  and  make  you  few 
in  number ;  and  your  high  ways  shaU  be  de- 
solate. 

23  And  if  ye  will  not  be  reformed  by  me 
by  these  things,  but  will  walk  contrary  unto 
me; 

24  "Then  will  I  also  walk  contrary  unto 
you,  and  will  punish  you  yet  seven  times  for 
your  sins. 

25  And  I  will  bring  a  sword  upon  you, 
that  shall  avenge  the  quarrel  of  my  cove- 
nant: and  when  ye  are  gathered  together 
within  your  cities,  I  will  send  the  pestilence 
among  you ;  and  ye  shall  be  delivered  into 
ihe  hand  of  the  enemy. 

26  And  when  I  have  broken  the  staff  of 
your  bread,  ten  women  shall  bake  your 
bread  in  one  oven,  and  they  shall  deliver 
you  your  bread  a^ain  by  weight:  and  ye 
shall  eat,  and  not  be  satisfied. 

27  And  if  ye  will  not  for  all  this  hearken 
unto  me,  but  walk  contrary  unto  me ; 

28  Then  I  will  walk  contrary  unto  you 
also  in  fury ;  and  I,  even  I,  will  chastise  you 
seven  times  for  your  sins. 

29  ^*And  ye  shall  eat  the  flesh  of  your 
sons,  and  ihe  flesh  of  your  daughters  shall 
ye  eat 
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30  And  I  will  destroy  your  high  places, 
and  **cut  down  your  images,  and  cast  your 
carcases  upon  the  carcases  of  your  idols,  and 
my  soul  slwill  abhor  you. 

31  And  I  will  make  your  cities  waste,  and 
brij)^  your  sanctuaries  unto  desolation,  and 
I  wffl  not  smell  the  savour  of  your  sweet 
odours. 

32  And  I  will  bring  the  land  into  deso- 
lation :  and  your  enemies  which  dwell  therein 
shall  be  astonished  at  it 

33  And  I  will  scatter  you  among  the 
heathen,  and  >vill  draw  out  a  sword  after 
you :  and  your  land  shall  be  desolate,  and 
your  cities  waste. 

34  Then  shall  the  land  enjoy  her  sab- 
baths, as  long  as  it  lieth  desolate,  and  ye  be 
in  your  enemies'  land ;  even  then  shall  the 
land  rest,  and  enjoy  her  sabbaths. 

35  As  long  as  it  lieth  desolate  it  shall 
rest ;  because  it  did  not  rest  in  your  sab- 
baths, when  ye  dwelt  upon  it 

36  And  upon  them  that  are  left  alive 
of  you  I  will  send  a  faintness  into  their 
hearts  in  the  lands  of  their  enemies ;  and 
the  sound  of  a  '^shaken  leaf  shall  chase 
them ;  and  they  shall  flee,  as  fleeing  from  a 
sword ;  and  they  shall  fall  when  none 
pursueth. 

37  And  they  shall  fall  one  upon  another, 
as  it  were  before  a  sword,  when  none  pur- 
sueth :  and  ye  shall  have  no  power  to  stand 
before  your  enemies. 

38  And  ye  shall  perish  among  the  hea- 
then, and  the  land  of  your  enemies  shall  eat 
you  up. 

39  And  they  that  are  left  of  you  shall 
pine  away  in  their  iniquity  in  your  enemies* 


lands;  and  also  in  the  iniquities  of  their 
fathers  shall  they  pine  away  with  them. 

40  If  they  shall  confess  their  iniquity, 
and  the  iniquity  of  their  fathers,  with  their 
trespass  which  they  trespassed  against  mc^ 
and  that  also  they  have  walkea  contrary 
unto  me ; 

41  And  that  I  also  have  walked  contrary 
unto  them,  and  have  brought  them  into  the 
land  of  their  enemies ;  if  then  their  uncir- 
cumcised  hearts  be  humbled,  and  they  then 
accept  of  the  punishment  of  their  iniquity : 

42  Then  will  I  remember  my  covenant 
with  Jacob,  and  also  my  covenant  with  Isaac, 
and  also  my  covenant  with  Abraham  will  I 
remember ;  and  I  will  remember  the  land. 

43  The  land  also  shall  be  left  of  them, 
and  shall  enjoy  her  sabbaths,  while  she  lieth 
desolate  without  them :  and  they  shall  ac- 
cept of  the  punishment  of  their  iniquity: 
because,  even  because  they  despised  my 
judgments,  and  because  their  soul  abhorred 
my  statutes. 

44  And  vet  for  all  that,  when  they  be  in 
the  land  of  their  enemies,  **I  will  not  cast 
them  away,  neither  will  I  abhor  them,  to 
destroy  them  utterly,  and  to  break  my  co- 
venant with  them :  tor  I  am  the  Lord  their 
God. 

45  But  I  will  for  their  sakes  remember 
the  covenant  of  their  ancestors,  whom  I 
brougjht  forth  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt  in 
the  sL?ht  of  the  heathen,  that  I  might  be 
their  God :  I  am  the  Lord. 

46  These  are  the  statutes  and  judgments 
and  laws,  which  the  Lord  made  between 
him  and  the  children  of  Israel  in  mount 
Sinai  by  the  hand  of  Moses. 


i»8Chn>ii.34.7.        >•  Heb.  d^tee*.   .    «Doot4.81.    Rom.U.S6. 

Vene  1.  "  Jmaje  of  ttone^  (jy*^\l^  ]^l^ ,  eben  ma«Ai/).— Wbat  this  i»,  as  distinguished  from  the  others,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  determine.  The  precise  sense  is,  as  given  by  Boothroyd,  **  sculptured  stone  r  hut  this  is  indefinite,  and  leaves 
us  still  to  conjecture  what  kind  of  sculptured  stone  is  intended  distinct  from  the  statues  Q*  standing  image ")  which 
precede  it  in  the  list  In  Ezek.  viiL  8--1],  there  is  a  description  of  a  subterraneous  vaidt,  the  walU  of  which  were 
covered  with  images  of  quadrupeds  and  creeping  things,  exactly  like  those  of  Egypt  which  are  covered  with  hiero- 
gl3rphic  figures.  In  the  12th  verse  this  vault  is  called  ilOtt^  "Tin  {hadar  masJkit),  which  our  translation  excellently 
renders  **  chambers  of  imagery.*  Now  the  same  word  being  used  in  two  places  with  an  analogous  context,  it  is  fair  to 
infer,  that  if  an  hieroglyphic  cave  is  intended  in  Ezekiel,  an  hieroglyphic  stone  is  intended  here ;  which  is  the  more 
probable  when  we  recollect  that  the  Israelites  were  at  this  time  fresh  from  Egypt,  and  deeply  infected  with  the  rank 
idolatries  of  that  country— insomuch  that  whenever  Moses  interdicts,  at  this  early  i^eriod,  a  particular  form  of  idolatry, 
we  should  invariably  feel  disposed  to  look  to  Egypt,  in  the  first  instance,  for  the  example.  It  is  well  known  that  the 
Egyptian  priests,  in  order  to  preserve  the  treasures  of  knowledge  and  their  discoveries  in  natural  science,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  render  them  inscrutable  to  any  but  the  initiated  few,  made  use  not  of  common  writing  but  of  hierogly- 
phics, with  which  they  inscribed  obelisks,  walls,  and  even  subterraneous  chambers  and  galleries,  as  well  as  square 
stones.  These  monuments  ^  were  deified  by  tluB^  multitude,  who  worshipped  in  them,  "Dioth,  the  Egyptian  |^d  of 
learning.  This  was  a  sufficient  reason  for  their  interdiction  by  Moses.  JBut  had  be  no  further  reason  ^  As  this  law^ 
if  it  be  thus  rightly  understood,  would  operate  to  the  exclusion  of  hieroglyphics,  are  we  not  at  liberty  to  infer  that 
Moses— or  rather  ms  Divine  Instructor — ^thus  expressed  his  abhorrence  of  a  practice  which  locked  up  knowledge  to  the 
people  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  privileged  few,  by  virtue  of  that  power  which  knowledge  gives,  to  hold  in  entire 
thraldom  their  minds,  bodies,  and  estates  ?  Michaelis,  whose  view  of  this  text  we  have  followed,  well  observes,  **  Had 
Moses  been  only  a  wise  and  benevolent  impostor ;  had  he  given  himself  out  for  a  divine  messenger,  without  being  so, 
and  merely  from  love  to  an  oppressed  people ;  and  had  his  miracles  been  nothing  more  than  human  devices ;  it  is 
scarcely  conceivable  how  he  could  ever  have  gone  the  length  of  aboUshing  an  expc^ent  so  artfully  contrived,  and  so 
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foTourable  to  the  views  of  priestcraft,  for  the  concealment  of  the  sciences.  The  legislator,  therefore,  who  relinquished 
such  an  expedient,  and  at  the  same  time  founded  his  polity  on  the  commandments  of  a  Deity,  could  be  no  impostor, 
but  must  have  been  an  honest  man." 

26.  "  Ttm  wtwnen  thali  bake  your  bread  m  one  oven.*'— In  the  note  to  chap.  iL  4,  we  remarked  that  in  the  East  it  was  a 
general  custom  for  families  to  bake  their  own  bread  in  the  sort  of  ovens  which  we  there  described.  The  performance 
of  this  duty  always  falls  to  the  lot  of  the  women.  These  ovens  are,  as  we  have  seen,  small,  and  only  suited  to  the  use 
of  a  family  ;  but  it  is  by  no  means  impossible  to  bake  at  one  of  them  an  adequate  supply  of  bread  for  ten  families, 
although,  of  course,  the  process  would  consume  time.  We  therefore  do  not,  with  most  expositors,  understand  scarcity  to 
be  impued  in  the  simple  fact  that  ten  families  baked  their  bread  in  an  oven  for  one  ;  but  that  ten  families,  represented  bv 
their  females,  clubbea  their  dough  together,  and  the  produce  being  no  more  than  an  ordinary  supply  for  one  family,  it 
was  baked  in  one  oven,  instead  of  each  family,  as  usual,  making  a  separate  baking.  Afterwards,  the  cakes  thus  baked 
were  proportioned  by  weight  to  the  respective  contributors — so  precious  was  the  bread.  This  is  implied  in  the  words, 
**  shall  deliver  you  your  bread  again  by  weight  f*  which  shows  that  the  ^read  was  previously  theirs,  and  had  been 
baked  for  them,  not  that  it  was  toid  to  them  by  weight. 

34.  "  7%e  land  ekaii  et^  her  M^6a/A«."->See  the  note  on  2  Chron.  zzzvi.  2U 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 

1  He  that  maketh  a  singular  vow  must  be  the 
Lords.  2  The  estimation  of  the  verson.  9  0/a 
beast  given  by  vow,  14  0/  a  nouse.  IS  Of  a 
fleldy  md  the  redemption  ihere^,  28  No  devoted 
thing  may  be  redeemed  32  The  tithe  may  not  be 
changed. 

And  tlie  Lord  spake  unto  Moses,  saying, 

2  Speak  unto  the  children  of  Israel,  and 
say  unto  them.  When  a  man  shall  make  a 
singular  vow,  the  persons  shall  be  for  the 
Lord  by  thy  estimation. 

3  And  thy  estimation  shall  be  of  the  male 
from  twenty  years  old  even  unto  sixty  years 
old,  even  thy  estimation  shall  be  fifty  shekels 
of  silver,  after  the  shekel  of  the  sanctuary. 

4  And  if  it  be  a  female,  then  thy  estima- 
tion shall  be  thirty  shekels. 

5  And  if  it  be  from  five  years  old  even 
unto  twenty  years  old,  then  thv  estimation 
shall  be  of  the  male  twenty  sheKels,  and  for 
the  female  ten  shekels. 

6  And  if  it  be  from  a  month  old  even 
unto  five  years  old,  then  thy  estimation  shall 
be  of  the  male  five  shekels  of  silver,  and  for 
the  female  thy  estimation  shall  be  three 
shekels  of  silver. 

7  And  if  it  be  from  sixty  years  old  and 
above ;  if  it  be  a  male,  then  tny  estimation 
shall  be  fifteen  shekels,  and  for  the  female 
ten  shekels. 

8  But  if  he  be  poorer  than  thy  estimation, 
then  he  shall  present  himself  before  the 
priest,  and  the  priest  shall  value  him ;  ac- 
cording to  his  ability  that  vowed  shall  the 
priest  value  him. 

9  And  if  it  be  a  beast,  whereof  men  bring 
an  offering  unto  the  Lord,  all  that  any 
man  giveth  of  such  unto  the  Lord  shall  be 
holy. 

10  He  shall  not  alter  it,  nor  change  it,  a 
good  for  a  bad,  or  a  bad  for  a  good :  and  if 


he  shall  at  all  change  beast  for  boast,  then 
it  and  the  exchange  thereof  shall  be  holy. 

11  And  if  it  be  any  unclean  beast,  of 
which  they  do  not  offer  a  sacrifice  unto  the 
Lord,  then  he  shall  present  the  beast  before 
ttie  priest : 

12  And  the  priest  shall  value  it,  whether 
it  be  good  or  bad :  *as  thou  vainest  it,  who 
art  the  priest,  so  shall  it  be. 

13  But  if  he  will  at  all  redeem  it,  then 
he  shall  add  a  fifth  part  thereof  unto  thy 
estimation. 

14  %  And  when  a  man  shall  sanctify  his 
house  to  be  holy  unto  the  Lord,  then  the 
priest  shall  estimate  it,  whether  it  be  good 
or  bad :  as  the  priest  shall  estimate  it,  so 
shall  it  stand. 

15  And  if  he  that  sanctified  it  will  redeem 
his  house,  then  he  shall  add  the  fifth  part 
of  the  money  of  thy  estimation  unto  it,  and 
it  shall  be  his. 

16  And  if  a  man  shall  sanctify  unto  the 
Lord  tome  part  of  a  field  of  his  possession, 
then  thy  estimation  shall  be  according  to 
ttie  seed  thereof:  "ah  homer  of  barley  seed 
shall  be  valued  at  fifty  shekels  of  silver. 

17  If  he  sanctify  his  field  from  the  year 
of  jubile,  according  to  thy  estimation  it  shall 
stand. 

18  But  if  he  sanctify  his  field  after  the 
jubile,  then  the  priest  shall  reckon  unto  him 
the  money  according  to  the  years  that  re- 
main, even  unto  the  year  of  the  jubile,  and 
it  shall  be  abated  from  thy  estimation. 

19  And  if  he  that  sanctified  the  field  will 
in  any  ynse  redeem  it,  then  he  shall  add  the 
fifth  part  of  the  money  of  thy  estimation 
unto  it,  and  it  shall  be  assured  to  him. 

20  And  if  he  will  not  redeem  the  field,  or 
if  he  have  sold  the  field  to  another  man,  it 
shall  not  be  redeemed  any  more. 

21  But  the  field,  when  it  goeth  out  in  the 
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*  Or,  the  land  of  on  homer,  fce. 
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jubile,  shall  be  holy  unto  the  Lord,  as  a 

field  devoted ;  the  possession  thereof  shall 
be  the  priest's. 

22  And  if  a  man  sanctii^r  unto  the  Lord 
a  field  v^hich  he  hath  bou^nt,  which  is  not 
of  the  fields  of  his  possession ; 

23  Then  the  priest  shall  reckon  unto  him 
the  worth  of  th^  estimation,  even  unto  the 
year  of  the  jubile :  and  he  shall  ^ve  thine 
estimation  in  that  day,  as  a  holy  thing  imto 
the  Lord. 

24  In  the  year  of  the  jubile  the  field  shall 
return  unto  him  of  whom  it  was  bought, 
even  to  him  to  whom  the  possession  of  the 
land  did  belong, 

25  And  all  thy  estimations  shall  be  ac- 
cording to  the  shekel  of  the  sanctuary: 
Hwenty  gerahs  shall  be  the  shekel. 

26  f  Only  the  ^firstling  of  the  beasts, 
which  shoula  be  the  Lord's  firstling,  no  man 
shall  sanctify  it ;  whether  it  be  ox,  or  sheep  : 
it  is  the  Lord's. 

27  And  if  it  be  of  an  unclean  beast,  then 
he  shall  redeiem  it  according  to  thine  esti- 
mation, and  shall  add  a  fifth  part  of  it 
thereto :  or  if  it  be  not  redeemed^  then  it 
shall  be  sold  according  to  thy  estimation. 


28  'Notwithstanding  no  devoted  thing, 
that  a  man  shall  devote  unto  the  Lord  of 
all  that  he  hath,  both  of  man  and  beast,  and 
of  the  field  of  his  possession,  shall  be  sold 
or  redeemed :  every  devoted  thing  is  most 
holy  unto  the  Lord. 

29  None  devoted,  which  shall  be  devoted 
of  men,  shall  be  redeemed ;  but  shall  surely 
be  put  to  death. 

30  And  all  the  tithe  of  the  land,  whether 
of  the  seed  of  the  land,  or  of  the  fruit  of  the 
tree,  is  the  Lord's  :  it  is  holy  unto  the  Lord. 

31  And  if  a  man  will  at  all  redeem  ought 
of  his  tithes,  he  shall  add  thereto  the  mth 
part  thereof. 

32  And  concerning  the  tithe  of  the  herd, 
or  of  the  flock,  even  of  whatsoever  passeth 
under  the  rod,  the  tenth  shall  be  hoj^  unto 
the  Lord. 

33  He  shall  not  search  whether  it  be 
^ood  or  bad,  neither  shall  he  change  it :  and 
if  he  change  it  at  all,  then  both  it  and  the 
change  thereof  shall  be  holy ;  it  shall  not  be 
redeemed. 

34  These  are  the  commandments,  which 
the  Lord  commanded  Moses  for  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel  in  mount  SinaL 


•Ezod.80.13.    Nam.3.47.    Ezek.45.18.       *H9^/lrta0m,ke,       •S<mh.€.\». 

Verse  2.  '*  JVhtn  «  wum  thmfi  make  «  tmg^tlar  «•»."-— It  is  and  always  has  been  customanr  in  difibrant  countries,  aud 
under  various  mtems  of  religion,  for  persons  in  peculiar  circumstances  of  prosperity  or  difficulty,  to  tow  that  they  will 
make  certain  onerings  or  devote  certain  properties  to  the  service  of  God.  To  such  tows  most  of  this  chapter  refers. 
This  kind  of  vow  is  properly  called  *l*lj,  neder  ;  which  it  is  proper  to  remark,  as  the  discriminating  terms  employe<l 
in  the  original  enable  us  in  most  cases  to  understand  what  b  intended  better  than  the  less  marked  distinctions  of  the 
translation. 

"  The  pertms/' — A  man  might  dedicate  himself  to  tha  service  of  the  sanctuary,  and  became,  as  it  were,  a  servMit 
attached  thereto.  In  the  same  way  he  might  vow  his  child.  Samuel  was  thus  devoted  by  his  mother,  and  remained 
in  the  aervice  of  the  sanctuary ;  for  that  appropriation  being  apparently  satisfactorr  to  all  parties,  he  was  not  redeemed 
according  to  the  valuation  here  fixed  for  different  ages  and  sexea  Tlie  rate  of  valuation,  it  will  be  observed,  is  low, 
and  mieht  be  reduced,  at  the  discretion  of  the  pries^  if  the  person  were  poor.  It  would  appear  that  the  appropriation 
of  the  devoted  persons  who  remained  unredeemed  was  at  the  discretion  of  the  priest  Their  duties  were  probably  of 
the  more  servile  kind,  until  after  the  Gibeonites  were  enthralled  and  oblig^  to  do  the  hard  work.  We  see  that  Samud 
was  treated  with  much  consideration  by  the  bigh-priest 

9,  '^A  beatt/* — That  is,  a  clean  beast,  such  as  was  usual  for  sacrifice  or  food.  This  could  not  bt  redeemed  s  and  the 
firstlings,  being  already  consecrated  to  God,  could  not  be  thus  devoted. 

11.''  Unclean  beatt/' — Probably  an  ass,  camel,  or  some  other  beast  of  burden  ;  for  it  is  difficult  to  understand  wba^ 
other  sort  of  beast  a  Qian  wm  likely  to  devote.  This  might  be  redeemed  on  paying  one-fifth  more  than  the  estimated 
value. 


IS.  "Part  e/ajUid,^ — ^This  refers  to  inherited  property,  which  was  in  ordinary  circumstances  inalienable.  If  a 
however,  devoted  it  to  the  sanctuary,  he  if  as  at  Uber^  to  redeem  it  on  the  usual  terms-^that  of  giving  twentv  per  cent 
beyond  the  estimated  market  value  of  the  crops  between  the  time  of  the  transaction  and  the  year  of  jubilee ;  but  if  then 
it  remained  unredeemed,  it  did  not  revert  to  the  owner,  but  became  the  inalienable  property  of  the  sanctuary.  This 
singular  exception  to  the  general  release  which  the  jubilee  effected,  we  do  not  conceive  to  have  been  with  anv  view  of 
accumulating  landed  property  in  the  hands  of  the  priests,  to  which  the  ix>licy  of  the  Mosaical  law  is  evidently  averse^ 
but  to  oblige  every  man  to  redeem  his  property,  under  the  fear  of  losing  it  entirely  at  the  jubilee.  We  must  also  con- 
sider that  the  nearest  kinsman  had  the  right  to  redeem ;  and  as  the  Hebrews  were  strongly  averseto  let  hereditary  pro- 
perty g^  out  of  the  family,  it  b  not  likely  that  the  priests  could  get  much  land  under  tl;^  law. 

22.  "  AJUidwkieh  he  kmth  bwffkiJ''-The  view  taken  in  the  precediog  note  seems  corroborated  by  the  present  direction; 
Acquired  property  in  land,  reverted  to  the  owner  at  the  jubilee  in  the  usual  way ;  while  the  inherited  property,  for  the 
perpetuitj^  of  which  the  law  is  so  careful  to  provide,  was  then  lost  We  shoula  have  expected  the  reverse  to  have  been 
the  case,  if  the  object  were  not  to  impose  on  a  man  a  sort  of  moral  obligation  to  redeem  his  hereditary  land,  to  prevent 
its  absolute  alienation. 

n.  ^Demied  tkmgJ*—'naB  is  not  the  meder,  or  common  vow,  such  as  we  have  previously  considened,  but  another 
and  more  solemn,  called  3*m>  cf^em.    The  di£ference  seems  to  have  depended  on  the  form  of  the  vow,  the  latter 
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bebff  accompanied  wiih  an  anathema  or  execration^  by  the  devotee,  either  on  himielf  or  others,  if  that  was  not  done 
which  he  declared.  We  are  raoct  familiar  with  the  operation  of  tins  bamt  in  the  case  of  cities  and  persons  being,  in 
time  of  war,  devoted  tb  utter  destruction ;  'and  it  fii  thought  by  many,  that  the  29th  verse  alludes  to  such  persons  de- 
voted solemnly  to  death.  Others,  however,  understand  that  remarkable  passa^  to  mean  no  more  than  that  persons 
devoted  by  the  ekerem  to  the  service  of  the  sanctuary  wete  to  reriiain  till  death  m  that  condition,  without  being  redeemed. 
It  is  certain  that  noU&ing  could,  as  in  the  former  class  of  vows,  be  redeemed  that  was  placed  under  the  opteration  of  the 
dktrem^  but  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain  how  fritofM  were  in  all  cases  affbcted  by  it  We  are  inclined  to  combine  both  alter- 
natives, and  to  say,  Uiat  persons  were  either  put  to  death,  oc  else  inalienably  conseerated  tu  the  service  of  the  sanctuary^ 
according  to  the  specific  object  of  Uie  vow.  Perhaps  the  obscurity  of  this  law  arises  from  its  allusions  to  consuetudinary 
practices,  which  were  well  known  at  the  time,  but  of  which  we  are  ignorant  It  is  to  be  observed  that  Moses  does  not 
enjoin  the  vow  to  which  this  chapter  relates,  but  only  regulates  the  consequences  of  the  act,  or  rather^  perhaps,  assigns 
certain  consequences  to  it 

32.  "  fFhaitoever  poMteth  wtder  the  rodL"— This  is  undentood  to  be  an  allusion  io  the  process  which,  according  to  the 
Jewish  writers,  was  followed  in  taking  the  tithe.  The  cattle  were  placed  in  an  enclosure,  with  a  narrow  entrance, 
through  which  one  only  could  pass  at  a  time.  At  this  entrance,  on  the  outside,  stood  a  man  with  a  rod  marked  with 
ochre,  or  other  coloufin^  matter ;  and  as  the  animals  passed  out  one  by  one,  he  counted  them,  and  let  his  lod  fall  on 
every  tenth  without  distmction ;  and  whatever  animal  bore  the  mark  that  impressed  mm  taken  for  the  tithe,  whether  it 
#ere  male  or  female,  sound  or  unsound. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

1  God  commandeth  Moses  to  number  the  people, 
5  The  princes  of  the  tribes,  17  The  number  qf 
every  tribe,  47  The  Levites  are  exempted  for  the 
service  of  the  Lord, 

NT>  the  Lord 
spake  unto 
Moses  in  the 
wildcTTicss  of 
Sinai^  in  the 
tabernacle  of 
the  congrega- 
tion, on  flie 
first  day  of  the 
second  month, 
in  the  second 
year  after  they 
^  were  come  out 
of  the  land  of  Ef^vfit,  buying, 

2  *Takc  ye  the  sum  of  all  the  congrega- 
tion of  the  children  of  Israel,  after  their  fa- 
milies, by  the  house  of  their  fathers,  with 
the  number  of  their  names,  every  male  by 
their  polls ; 

3  From  twenty  years  old  and  upward,  all 
that  are  able  to  go  forth  to  war  in  Israel  : 
thou  and  Aaron  shall  number  them  by  their 
armies. 

4  And  with  you  there  shall  be  a  man  of 
every  tribe ;  every  one  head  of  tlie  house  of 
his  mthers. 

5  ^  And  these  are  the  names  of  the  men 
that  shall  stand  with  you :  of  the  tribe  of 
Reuben ;  Elizur  the  son  of  Shcdeur. 

6  Of  Simeon ;  Shelumiel  the  son  of  Zu- 
rishaddai. 

7  Of  Judah;  Nahshon  the  son  of  Ammi- 
nadab. 

8  Of  Issachar;  Nethaneel  the  son  of 
Zuar. 

.9  Of  Zebulun ;  Eliab  the  son  of  Helen. 

10  Of  the  children  of  Joseph :  of  Ephraim ; 
Elishama  the  son  of  Ammihud  :  of  Manas- 
sch ;  Gamaliel  the  son  of  Pedahzur. 

1 1  Of  Benjamin;  Abidan  the  son  of  Gi- 
dconL 


12  Of  Dan ;  Ahiezer  the  son  of  Ammi* 
shaddai. 

13  Of  Asher ;  Pagiel  the  son  of  Ocran. 

14  Of  Gad ;  Eliasai>h  the  son  of  Deuel. 

15  Of  Naphtali;  Aliira  the  son  of  Enan. 

16  These  were  the  renowned  of  the  con- 
gregation, princes  of  the  tribes  of  their  fa- 
thers, heads  of  thousands  in  Israel 

17  H  And  Moses  and  Aaron  took  these 
men  which  are  expressed  by  their  names : 

18  And  they  assembled  all  the  congrega- 
tion together  on  the  first  day  of  the  second 
month,  and  they  declared  tneir  pedigrees 
after  iJieir  families,  by  the  house  of  their 
fathers,  according  to  the  number  of  the 
names,  from  twenty  years  old  and  upward,  by 
their  polls. 

19  As  the  Lord  commanded  Moses,  so 
he  numbered  them  in  the  wilderness  of 
Sinai. 

20  And  the  children  of  Beuben,  Israel's 
eldest  son,  by  their  generations,  after  their 
families,  by  the  house  of  their  fathers,  ac- 
cording to  the  nimiber  of  the  names,  by  their 
polls,  every  male  from  twenty  years  old  and 
upward,  all  that  were  able  to  go  forth  to 
war; 

21  Those  that  were  numbered  of  them, 
even  of  the  tribe  of  Reuben,  were  forty  and 
six  thousand  and  five  hundred. 

22  ^  Of  the  children  of  Simeon,  by  their 
generations,  after  their  families,  by  the  houso 
of  their  fathers,  those  that  were  numbered 
of  them,  according  to  the  number  of  the 
names,  by  their  polls,  every  male  from  twenty 
years  old  and  upward,  all  that  were  able  to 
go  forth  to  war ; 

23  Those  that  were  numbered  of  them, 
even  of  the  tribe  of  Simeon,  we7-e  fifty  and 
nine  thousand  and  three  hundred. 

24  ^  Of  the  children  of  Gad,  by  their 

fenerations,  after  their  families,  by  the 
ouse  of  their  fathers,  according  to  the 
number  of  the  names,  from  twenty  years 
old  and  upward,  all  that  were  able  to  go 
forth  to  war ; 

25  Those  that  were  numbered  of  them. 
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even  of  the  tribe  of  Gad,  were  forty  and  five 
thousand  six  hundred  and  fifty. 

26  H  Of  the  children  of  Judah,  by  their 
generations,  after  their  families,  by  the  house 
of  their  fathers,  according  to  the  number  of 
the  names,  from  twenty  years  old  and  up- 
ward, all  that  were  able  to  go  forth  to  war ; 

27  Those  that  were  numbered  of  them, 
even  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  were  threescore 
and  fotu*teen  thousand  and  six  hundred. 

28  ^  Ol  the  children  of  Issachar,  by  their 
generations,  after  their  families,  by  the  house 
of  their  fathers,  according  to  the  number  of 
the  names,  from  twenty  years  old  and  up- 
ward, all  that  were  able  to  go  forth  to  war ; 

29  Those  that  were  numbered  of  them, 
even  of  the  tribe  of  Issachar,  were  fifty  and 
four  thousand  and  four  hundred. 

30  If  Of  the  children  of  Zebulun,  by  their 
generations,  after  their  families,  by  the  house 
of  their  fathers,  according  to  the  number  of 
the  names,  from  twenty  years  old  and  up- 
ward, all  that  were  able  to  go  forth  to  war ; 

31  Those  that  were  numbered  of  them, 
even  of  the  tribe  of  Zebulun,  were  fifty  and 
seven  thousand  and  four  hundred. 

32  If  Of  the  children  of  Joseph,  namely, 
of  the  children  of  Ephraim,  by  their  genera- 
tions, after  their  families,  by  the  house  of 
their  fathers,  according  to  the  number  of 
the  names,  from  twenty  years  old  and  up- 
ward, all  that  were  able  to  go  forth  to  war ; 

33  Those  that  were  numbered  of  them, 
even  of  the  tribe  of  Ephraim,  were  forty 
thousand  and  five  hundred. 

34  If  Of  the  children  of  Manassch,  by 
their  generations,  after  their  families,  by  the 
house  of  their  fathers,  according  to  the 
number  of  the  names,  from  twenty  years  old 
and  upward,  all  that  were  able  to  go  forth 
to  war; 

35  Those  that  were  numbered  of  them, 
even  of  the  tribe  of  Manasseh,  were  thirty 
and  two  thousand  and  two  hundred. 

36  ^  Of  the  children  of  Benjamin,  by 
their  generations,  after  their  families,  by  the 
house  of  their  fathers,  according  to  the 
number  of  the  names,  from  twenty  years  old 
and  upward,  all  that  were  able  to  go  forth 
to  war; 

37  Those  that  were  numbered  of  them, 
even  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  were  thirty 
and  five  thousand  and  four  hundred. 

38  f  Of  the  children  of  Dan,  by  their 

fenerations,    after  their   families,    by  the 
ouse   of  their  fathers,   according  to    the 
number  of  the  names^  from  twenty  years  old 


and  upward,  all  that  were  able  to  go  forth 
to  war ; 

39  Those  that  were  numbered  of  them, 
even  of  the  tribe  of  Dan,  were  threescore  and 
two  thousand  and  seven  hundred. 

40  If  Of  the  children  of  Asher,  by  their 
generations,  after  their  families,  by  the  house 
of  their  fathers,  according  to  the  number  of 
the  names,  from  twenty  years  old  and  up- 
ward, all  that  were  able  to  go  forth  to 
war; 

41  Those  that  were  numbered  of  them, 
even  of  the  tribe  of  Asher,  were  forty  and 
one  thousand  and  five  hundred. 

42  %  Of  the  children  of  Naphtali,  through-* 
out  their  generations,  after  their  families,  by 
the  house  of  their  fathers,  according  to  the 
number  of  the  names,  from  twenty  years  old 
and  upward,  all  that  were  able  to  go  forth 
to  war; 

43  Those  that  were  numbered  of  them, 
even  of  the  tribe  of  Naphtali,  were  fifty  and 
three  thousand  and  four  hundred. 

44  These  are  those  that  were  numbered, 
which  Moses  and  Aaron  numbered,  and  the 
princes  of  Israel,  being  twelve  men :  each 
one  was  for  the  house  of  his  fathers. 

45  So  were  all  those  that  were  numbered 
of  the  children  of  Israel,  by  the  house  of 
their  fathers,  from  twenty  years  old  and  up- 
ward, all  that  were  able  to  go  forth  to  war 
in  Israel; 

46  Even  all  they  that  were  numbered 
were  six  hundred  thousand  and  three  thou- 
sand and  five  hundred  and  fifty. 

47  H  But  the  Levites  after  the  tribe  of 
their  fathers  were  not  numbered  among 
them. 

48  For  the  Lord  had  spoken  unto  Moses, 
saying, 

49  Only  thou  shalt  not  number  the  tribe 
of  Levi,  neither  take  the  sum  of  them 
among  the  children  of  Israel  : 

50  But  thou  shalt  appoint  the  Levites 
over  the  tabernacle  of  testimony,  and  over 
all  the  vessels  thereof,  and  over  all  things 
that  belong  to  it :  they  shall  bear  the  taber- 
nacle, and  all  the  vessels  thereof;  and  they 
shall  minister  unto  it,  and  shall  encamp 
round  about  the  tabernacle. 

51  And  when  the  tabernacle  setteth  for- 
ward, the  Levites  shaU  take  it  down :  and 
when  the  tabernacle  is  to  be  pitched,  the 
Levites  shall  set  it  up:  and  the  stranger 
that  Cometh  nigh  shall  be  put  to  death. 

52  And  the  children  of  Israel  shall  pitch 
their  tents,  every  man  by  his  own  camp,  and 
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children  of  Israel :  and  the  Levites  shall  keep 


the  charge  of  the  tabernacle  of  testimony. 

54  And  the  children  of  Israel  did  accord- 
ing to  all  that  the  Lord  commanded  Moses^ 
so  did  they. 


every  man  by  his  own  standard,  throughout 
their  hosts.  . 

53  But  the  Levites  shall  pitch  round 
about  the  tabernacle  of  testimony,  that  there 
be  no  wrath  upon  the  congregation  of  the 

NuMBBRs.— The  Jewi  generally  eall  this  book  *)^*T1>  va-ytdahbSr,  ''and  he  spake  f  ttom  the  fint  word  of  the  ori- 
^al ;  but  there  are  some  who  rather  call  it  l^TD^*  be^midbmr,  '*in  the  desert,**  which  is  the  fifth  word  of  the  first 
verse,  and  which  appears  to  have  been  selected  as  descriptive  of  the  contents  of  the  book,  which  relates  parts  of  the 
history  of  the  sojourning  of  the  Israelites  in  tho  wilderness.  The  Septuagint  calls  it  APIBMOI,  after  which  the 
Vulgate  calls  it  Numxhi,  and  our  own  version,  Numbbrs,  beinff  the  first  instance  in  which  the  title  of  a  book  is  tnau- 
iated.  It  derives  this  name  from  the  accounts  of  a  census  bemg  found  at  the  commencement  and  towards  the  con- 
clusion (ch.  xxvi).  The  period  embraced  in  this  book  extends  from  the  early  part  of  the  second  year  after  the  exodus 
to  the  beirinning  of  the  eleventh  month  of  the  fortieUi  year  after  that  event;  it  therefore  comprehends  a  period  of 
thirty-eignt  years  and  nine  or  ten  months.  The  events  recorded,  however,  seem  chiefly  to  have  taken  place  towards 
the  beginning  and  the  end  of  this  period.  The  Israelites  still  remain  at  Sinai  till  ch.  x.  11,  where  it  is  mentioned  that 
on  the  twentieth  day  of  the  second  month  of  the  second  year,  they  were  directed  to  remove  and  advance  towards  the 
Promised  Land.  They  proceed  as  far  as  Kadesh  on  its  borders,  where  we  find  them  in  ch.  xiii.  26,  and  where,  on 
account  of  gross  rebellion,  the  nation  was  sentenced  to  wander  in  ttie  desert  for  forty  years,  till  the  existing  generation 
should  have  died  away  (ch.  xiv).  It  is  impossible  to  determine  at  what  part  of  this  period  the  laws  were  given  and  the 
transactions  occurred  which  are  recorded  in  the  ensuing  chapters,  till  ch.  xx.,  when,  towards  the  end  of  the  period,  we 
find  the  Israelites  again  at  Kadesh,  taking  measures  to  enter  Canaan.  The  rest  of  the  book  relates  the  transactions 
in  their  retronMsive  march  from  Kadesh  to  the  Promised  Land,  on  the  borders  of  which,  "in  the  plains  of  Moab  by 
Jordan  near  Jericho,''  the  book  leaves  them  at  its  dose. 

Verse  2.  '*  Take  yt  the  mm  q/oII  the  eongreaati(mJ*-^T\^  is  the  earliest  census  on  record ;  but  we  have  no  reason  to 
conclude  that  it  was  the  first.  We  have  no  ^stinct  information  concerning  the  Egjrptian  usase  in  this  respect ;  but  it 
appears  manifest  that  the  Israelites  while  in  Egypt  had  been  accustomed  to  enumerations  of  tne  population,  and  that 
tney  had  themselves  been  previously  enumerated,  but  whether  by  themselves  or  by  their  Egyptian  tyrants,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  sa^.  Thus  we  find  that,  at  the  time  of  the  exodus,  the  number  of  the  males  above  twenfy  years  of  age  was  well 
known  (£jcod.  xii.  37).  We  would  not  indeed  rest  the  point  on  this  alone,  as  the  statement  may  be  thought  to  have 
been  derived  from  subsequent  enumeration ;  but  it  is  of  importance,  when  considered  in  connection  with  Uie  circum- 
stance that  the  first  time  when  a  census  is  distinctly  mentioned  (Exod.  xxz.  12),  it  is  not  enjoined  as  a  new  thing ;  but 
it  is  pre-supposed,  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  Moses  would  number  the  people.  But  if  the  Israelites  were  then 
acquainted  with  the  practice  of  periodical  or  occasional  enumeration,  they  must  have  learnt  it  in  Egypt ;  for  a  census 
is  certainly  not  a  practice  of  wandering  shepherds,  or  one  of  which,  untaught,  they  would  have  been  even  likeljr  to 
think.  It  is  however  interesting  to  find  this  important  measure  of  national  policy  in  use  at  this  early  time,  particu- 
larly when  we  recollect  that  it  is  of  comparatively  lecent  adoption  in  modern  Europe.  It  was  only  m  the  course  of 
the  last  centuiy  that  the  attention  of  governments  began  to  be  turned  to  the  subject ;  and  then  attempts  to  obtain  an 
accurate  census  were  attended  with  great  difficulty,  and  were  in  many  instances  perfectly  fruitless.  It  is  difficult  to 
determine  at  what  intervals  the  Hebrew  census  were  made.  Four  or  five  are  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament»  but  they 
are  all  at  very  unequal  periods ;  and  judging  from  this  we  might  suppose  they  were  occasional  only.  But  the  later 
Jews  thought  the  enumeration  was  intended  to  be  annual,  a  construction  inculcated  for  the  purpose  of  noLakin^  annual 
the  poll  tax  of  half  a  shekel  mentioned  in  Exod.  xxx.  12.  This  tax  is  not,  in  Scripture,  mentioned  in  connection  with 
any  other  census ;  and  we  are  of  opinion  that  it  was  onlj  a  temporary  measure  to  raise  funds  for  the  making  of  the 
tabernacle.  The  later  Jews  however  exacted  the  tax,  without  makiiig  the  enumeration  on  which  it  should  have  been 
founded.  Thete  was  the  pdi-tax,  but  not  the  census  j  even  tiiose  who  contended  for  tiie  annual  census,  allowed  they 
had  no  such  census,  or  indeed  any  census  at  all,  except  so  far  as  that  the  amount  of  the  tax  formed  a  datum  on  which  a 
calculation  might  have  been  founded  as  to  the  number  of  the  people.  An  annual  census  would  indeed  have  been 
quite  unnecessary  and  scarcely  practicable.  On  this  ground  we  may  doubt  whether  the  enumeration  in  Exod.  xxxviiL 
26,  is  the -result  of  a  different  census  from  that  now  before  us.  A  census  must  always  occupy  some  time  in  making, 
and  jet  we  find  an  interval  of  only  a  few  months  between  the  two  periods ;  and  if  we  suppose  them  difi^rent,  it  is  im- 
possible to  conceive  why  a  second  enumeration  should  so  immediately  follow  the  first.  Besides  the  amount  stated  in 
both  instances  is  the  same,  namely  603,550 — an  identity  of  numbers  scarcely  possible  even  in  the  interval  of  a  few 
months,  had  the  enumerations  been  different.  We  therefore  think  that  the  census  is  the  same :  it  was  completed 
doubtiess  in  time  to  make  the  poll-tax  available  for  the  works  of  the  tabernacle,  and  the  result  is  stated  incidentally  in 
Exod.  xxxviiL,  in  connection  with  the  amount ;  while  here  we  have  a  more  particular  account  of  the  same  enumeration 
in  order  to  show  the  relative  strength  of  the  different  tribes.  The  second  census  took  place,  apparently,  about  thirty- 
ei^ht  years  subsequent,  on  the  borders  of  Canaan,  in  the  next  generation ;  from  which,  if  we  are  at  liberty  to  infer  any 
thmg,  we  may  suppose  it  was  the  intention  of  Moses  that  there  should  be  a  census  in  every  generation.  It  is,  however, 
doubtful  whether  the  enumeration  of  the  people  ever  was,  or  was  intended  to  be,  periodical.  It  is  easy  to  discover  a 
distinct  object  in  every  enumemtion  which  the  Scripture  mentions.  It  will  of  course  be  observed  that  the  enumeration 
only  extends  to  males  above  twenty  years  of  age,  and  could  not  therefore  be  useful  for  all  the  purposes  to  which  na- 
tional enumerations,  in  conjunction  with  tables  of  births  and  burials,  are  now  applied.  Still  such  an  enumeration  of 
adult  males  was  highly  important,  as  affording  a  safe  criterion  by  which  the  increase  or  decrease  of  the  national 
strength  and  population  mieht  be  estimated.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  in  what  manner  the  census  was  taken. 
The  modern  usages  of  the  East  affi>rd  no  analogy ;  as,  except  in  China  and  Japan,  no  enumerations  of  population  are 
ever  made  or  even  thought  of.  The  population  of  towns  is  not  known  even  to  those  to  whom  that  knowledge  would 
seem  of  inaportance.  Tht  want  of  at  least  an  occasional  census  causes  the  most  loose  ideas  on  every  subject  relating 
to  population.  We  have  heard  old  men,  of  average  intelligence,  declare,  in  all  sinceritv,  their  belief  t&at  towns,  in 
which  they  have  lived  for  jrears,  contained  a  million  inhabitants,  when  they  could  not  reaUy  have  contained  more  than 
from  fifty  to  eighty  thousand*  When  a  person  in  autiiority  really  wishes  to  form  some  idea  of  the  population  of  a  town, 
it  is  formed  eitner  by  a  rough  calculation  as  to  the  number  of  houses  multiplied  by  the  supposed  average  numlier  of  in- 
habitants to  eaeh  house,  or  else  by  an  account  deduced  from  the  consumption  of  a  particular  article  of  food*    Thai. 
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when  Mr.  Morier  wiihed  to  ascertain  the  population  of  the  citr  of  Ispahan  in  Persia,  the  following  process  was 
adopted : — A  small  duty  is  paid  to  the  locid  ffOTemment  on  every  sheep  killed  by  the  butchers,  and  the  daily  amount 
of  this  duty  being  ascertained,  the  number  of  sheep  slaughtered  became  known.  It  then  remained  to  be  guessed  how 
many  inhabitants  one  sheep  would  serve.  The  proportion  assumed  was  3U0  to  one  sheep,  and  this  being  multiplied  by 
the  total  number  of  sheep  consumed  (175),  afibided  the  amoimt  of  population.  The  detects  of  such  a  process  we  need 
not  point  out ;  and  yet  we  find  the  Jews  having  recourse  to  a  very  similar  method  at  a  time  when  they  had  for  many 
centuries  ceased  to  have  regular  enumerations,  such  as  that  now  before  us.  Josephus  relates  that  the  prefect  Cestius, 
being  desirous  of  impressing  Nero  with  a  more  proper  idea  of  the  importance  of  the  Jewish  nation  than  he  was  known 
to  entertain,  applied  to  the  priests  to  know  whether  they  possessed  any  means  by  which  the  number  might  be  ascer- 
tained. As  the  Passover  was  approaching,  when  all  the  adult  males  were  to  appear  at  Jerusalem,  they  proposed  to  number 
the  lambs  sacrificed  on' that  occasion,  and  to  make  the  number  slain  a  datum  for  a  calculation  of  the  population ;  for 
that  sacrifice  might  not  be  eaten  alone,  and  it  was  known  that  not  less  than  ten  persons  partook  of  each  Iamb.  It  was 
accordingly  found  that  the  lambs  sacrificed  amounted  to  256,500,  which  they  multiplied  by  ten  to  obtain  the  required 
answer,  which  therefore  must  have  been  2,565,000,  although  Josephus,  whose  numbers  are  perhaps  corrupted,  says 
2,700,200.  The  defects  of  this  calculatiou  as  an  estimate  of  the  adult  male  population  are  palpable.  Only  persons 
ceremonially  clean  could  eat  of  the  passover ;  many  individuals  were  probably  absent;  and  Josephus  himself  allows 
that  the  number  who  partook  toother  of  one  lamb,  was  often  not  less  than  twenty ;  and  indeed  we  know  that  thirteen 
were  present  at  the  passover  which  Jesus  ate  with  his  disciples. 

16.  "Princgt  of  the  iribet  of  their  fatherg** — ^There  are  several  expressions  in  this  chapter  which  afibrd  us  considerable 
insight  into  the  early  national  constitution  of  the  Hebrews.  Its  forms  were  precisely  those  which  we  find  to  prevail, 
with  slight  modii^cations,  in  all  nomade  nations,  and  which  all  the  tribes  descending  from  Abraham  followed,  and 
which  subsist  among  some  of  them  (the  Arabians,  for  instance)  to  this  day.  They  were,  as  is  well  known,  divided  into 
twelve  ^reat  tribes,  all  having  one  common  ancestor,  and  yet  each  having  a  distinct  ancestor  of  its  own— after  whom 
it  took  its  name,  its  meinbers  being  called  Bern-Reuben,  Beni-Levi,  &c.  '<  sons  of  Reuben,  sonsof  liBvi  ;**  or  the  nation,  col- 
lectively, from  the  common  ancestor,  Beni-Israelf  <<  sons  of  Israel," — a  principle  of  denomination  which  the  Arabs  exhibit 
to  this  day,  calling  their  tribes  Beni-Ltam,  Beni-Shammar,  &c.  Each  tribe  had  its  emir,  sheikh,  or  chief,  called  here 
"  prince  of  his  tribe ;"  and  the  names  of  the  whole  twelve  are  here  ^veu  to  us.  They  were  not  appointed  by  Moses,  but 
their  existence  and  authority  are  here  recognized  as  already  estabhshed  in  their  respective  tribes,  and  probably  repre- 
sented the  authority  which  the  patriarch  of  the  tribe  transmitted  in  the  eldest  branch  of  his  family.  This  organisation 
appears  to  have  been  carried  down  into  Egypt,  and  to  have  sulwisted  there ;  and  we  probably  shall  not  err  in  identifying 
these  chiefii  of  tribes  with  the  "  elders  "  to  whom  Moses  in  the  first  instance  communicated  his  mission  when  he  arrived 
in  Egypt  (Exod.  iv.  29).  The  great  tribes  were  again  subdivided  into  certain  large  divisions  called  /IVTBlt^  (muh- 
pachoth),  and  into  smaller  called  j^l^t^  ^712  (^'<  aboih),  all  having  their  heads  or  chiefs,  who  are  nrobably  the  same 
persons  called  '< elders'*  in  Dent.  xix.  12,  and  xxi  I — 9 ;  Josh,  xxiii.  and  xxiv;  and  elsewhere.  Un  what  principle 
thesQ  inferior  heads  were  nominated  we  do  not  know  ;  but  as  there  is  much  apparent  resemblance  between  this  consti- 
tution and  that  which  we  find  to  prevail  among  the  nomade  tribes  (Eelauts)  of  Persia,  perhaps  their  usages  on  this 
point  may  throw  light  on  those  of  the  Hebrews.  Each  tribe  has  its  heredituy  chief  or  AAan,  whose  influence  in  it  is 
very  great ;  and  inviolable  attachment  to  whom,  under  all  circumstances,  is  regarded  equally  as  a  duty  and  a  virtue. 
The  people  regard  him  as  their  only  lawful  leader,  and  can  seldom  be  brought  to  obey  any  otbier  person,  although  they 
are  nominally  subject  to  Uie  Idng  of  the  country.  As  it  would  .be  inconvenient,  if  not  impossible,  for  a  whole  tribe  to 
keep  together  while  pasturing  its  flocks,  it  is  divided  into  several  branches,  each  of  which  encamps  and  wanders  by 
itself.  These  branches  have  at  their  head  inferior  chiefs,  called,  as  among  the  Hebrews,  *'  elders.**  Their  dignity  is  here- 
ditary, like  tJiat  of  the  chief,  to  whom  they  are  more  or  less  nearly  related ;  and  they  form  the  officers  of  the  tribe  in  time 
of  war,  and  its  magistrates  in  time  of  peace.  In  the  latter  capacity  it  b  their  general  endeavour  to  preserve  the  harmony 
of  the  tribe  by  effecting  an  accommodation  of  the  diflferences  which  arise  within  it.  Small  matters  are  settled  by  the 
head  of  the  branch  in  which  the  case  arises  ;  but  a£&ire  of  somewhat  more  consequence,  or  which  the  elder  cannot 
settle,  are  referred,  to  the  chief,  or,  in  his  absence,  to  his  deputy,  who  is  always  one  of  the  elders.  When,  however, 
a  matter  of  some  importance  is  in  question,  a  council  of  the  eldere  is  called,  and  the  result  is  determined  by  a  majority 
of  voices.  The  parallel  may  not  perhaps  be  thought  to  hold  good  in  the  case  of  magisterial  functions  ;  but  it  seems  to 
us  very  probable  that  the  chief  of  the  magistrates  whom  Moses  appointed,  at  the  suggestion  of  Jethro,  were  those  heads 
of  tribes  and  subdivisions  to  whom  the  people  were  accustomed  to  look  up  with  respect  and  confidence.  The  tribes  still 
continued  to  have  their  own  chiefs  even  under  the  kings — at  least  in  the  early  periods  of  the  monarchy.  A  list  of  such 
chiefs,  referring  to  the  time  of  David,  is  given  in  1  Chron.  xxviL  16 — 22;  and  they  probably  subsbted,  at  least  in 
name,  until  the  captivity.  Their  authority  and  influence  in  their  respective  tribes,  while  still  possessed  in  any  consi- 
derable degree,  must  have  proved  a  strong  restraint  upon  the  power  oi  the  monarchs. 


CHAPTER  IL 

The  order  qfthe  tribes  in  their  tents. 

And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses  and  unto 
Aaron,  saying, 

2  Every  man  of  the  children  of  Israel 
shall  pitch  by  his  own  standard,  with  the 
ensign  of  their  father's  house  :  *far  off  about 
the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation  shall  they 
pitch. 

3  And  on  the  east  side  toward  the  rising 
of  the  sun  shall  they  of  the  standard  of  the 


camp  of  Judah-  pitch  throughout  their 
armies:  and  Nahshon  the  son  of  Ammi- 
nadab  shall  be  captain  of  the  children  of 
Judah. 

4  And  his  host,  and  those  that  were  num- 
bered of  them,  were  threescore  and  fourteen 
thousand  and  six  hundred. 

5  And  those  that  do  pitch  next  unto  him 
skcdl  be  the  tribe  of  Issacnar :  and  Nethaneel 
the  son  of  Zuar  shall  be  captain  of  the  chil- 
dren of  Issachar. 

6  And  his  host,  and  those  that  were  num- 
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bered  thereof,  were  fifty  and  four  thousand 
and  four  hundred. 

7  Then  the  tribe  of  Zebulun :  and  Eliab 
the  son  of  Helon  shall  be  captain  of  the 
children  of  Zebulun. 

8  And  his  host,  and  those  that  were 
numbered  thereof,  were  fifty  and  seven  thou- 
sand and  four  hundred. 

9  All  that  were  numbered  in  the  camp  of 
Judah  were  an  hundred  thousand  and  four- 
score thousand  and  six  thousand  and  four 
hundred,  throughout  their  armies.  These 
shall  first  set  forth. 

10  ^  On  the  south  side  shall  be  the  stand- 
ard of  the  camp  of  Reuben  according  to  their 
armies :  and  tne  captain  of  the  children  of 
Reuben  shcdl  be  Elizur  the  son  of  Shedeur. 

11  And  his  host,  and  those  that  were 
numbered  thereof,  were  forty  and  six  thou- 
sand and  five  hundred. 
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12  And  those  which  pitch  by  him  shall 
be  the  tribe  of  Simeon:  and  the  captain  of 
the  children  of  Simeon  shall  be  Shelumiel 
the  son  of  Zurishaddai^ 

13  And  his  host,  and  those  that  were 
numbered  of  them,  were  fifty  and  nine  thou- 
sand and  three  hundred. 

14  Then  the  tribe  of  Gad :  and  the  cap- 
tain of  the  sons  of  Gad  shall  be  EUasaph 
the  son  of  Reuel. 

15  And  his  host,  and  those  that  were 
numbered  of  them,  were  forty  and  five  thou- 
sand and  six  hundred  and  fiPty. 

16  All  that  were  numberca  in  the  camp 
of  Reuben  were  an  hundred  thousand  and 
fifty  and  one  thousand  and  four  hundred 
ana  fifty,  throughout  their  armies.  And 
they  shall  set  forth  in  the  second  rank. 

17  H  Then  the  tabernacle  of  the  congre- 
gation shall  set  forward  with  the  camp  of 
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the  Levites  in  the  midst  of  the  camp :  as 
they  encamp,  so  shall  they  set  forward,  every 
man  in  his  place  by  their  standards. 

18  ^  On  the  west  side  shall  be  the  stand- 
ard of  the  camp  of  Ephraim  according  to 
their  armies :  and  the  captain  of  the  sons  of 
Ephraim  shall  be  Elishama  the  son  of  Am- 
mihud. 

19  And  his  host,  and  those  that  were 
numbered  of  them,  were  forty  thousand  and 
five  hundred. 

20  And  by  him  shall  be  the  tribe  of  Ma- 
nasseh :  and  the  captain  of  the  children  of 
Manasseh  shall  be  (Gamaliel  the  son  of  Pe- 
dahzur. 

21  And  his  host,  and  those  that  were 
numbered  of  them,  were  thirty  and  two  thou- 
sand and  two  hundred. 

22  Then  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  :  and  the 
captain  of  the  sons  of  Benjamin  sliall  be 
Abidan  the  son  of  Gideoni. 

23  And  his  host,  and  those  that  were 
numbered  of  them,  were  thirty  and  five 
thousand  and  four  hundred. 

24  All  that  were  numbered  of  the  camp 
of  Ephraim  were  an  hundred  thousand  and 
eight  thousand  and  an  hundred,  throughout 
their  armies.  And  they  shall  go  forward  in 
the  third  rank. 

25  1[  The  standard  of  the  camp  of  Dan 
shall  be  on  the  north  side  by  iheir  armies  : 
and  the  captain  of  the  children  of  Dan  shall 
be  Ahiezer  the  son  of  Ammishaddai. 

26  And  his  host,  and  those  that  were 


numbered  of  them,  were  threescore  and  two 
thousand  and  seven  hundred. 

27  And  those  that  encamp  by  him  shall 
be  the  tribe  of  Asher :  and  the  captain  of 
the  children  of  Asher  shall  be  Pagiel  the  son 
of  Ocran. 

28  And  his  host,  and  those  that  were 
numbered  of  them,  were  forty  and  one  thou- 
sand and  five  hundred. 

29  %  Then  the  tribe  of  Naphtali:  and 
the  captain  of  the  children  of  Naphtali  shall 
be  Ahira  the  son  of  Enan. 

30  And  his  host,  and  those  that  were 
numbered  of  them,  were  fifty  and  three  thou- 
sand and  four  hundred. 

31  All  they  that  were  numbered  in  the 
camp  of  Dan  were  an  hundred  thousand  and 
fifty  and  seven  thousand  and  six  hundred. 
They  shall  go  hindmost  with  their  standards. 

32  ^  These  are  those  which  were  num- 
bered of  the  children  of  Israel  by  the  house 
of  their  fathers :  all  those  that  were  num- 
bered of  the  camps  throughout  their  hosts 
were  six  hundred  thousand  and  three  thou- 
sand and  five  hundred  and  fifty. 

33  But  the  Levites  were  not  numbered 
among  the  children  of  Israel ;  as  the  Lord 
commanded  Moses. 

34  And  the  children  of  Israel  did  accord- 
ing to  all  that  the  Lord  commanded  Moses  : 
so  they  pitched  by  their  standards,  and  so 
they  set  forward,  every  one  after  their 
families,  according  to  the  house  of  their 
fathers. 
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Verse  2.  "  Every  ma/t.  •.thai/  pitch  by  his  own  siandard,  with  the  enngn  of  their  fat  her*  $  AoM«e."— -It  is  confessedly  a 
matter  of  great  difiBculty  to  determine  what  the  standards  were  which  at  this  early  time  we  find  in  ose  among  the 
Israelites.  It  seems  therefore  the  best  course  to  look  in  the  first  instance  at  the  standards  which  we  find  in  use  among 
ancient  nations,  as  furnishing  the  only  materials  on  which  we  can  found  any  conjecture  or  conclusion. 

The  invention  of  standards  is  attributed  by  ancient  authors  to  the  Egyptians,  and  this  with  great  probability,  as  they 
had  the  earliest  organized  military  force  of  which  we  have  any  knowledge ;  we  may  therefore  feet  tolerably  certain 
that  the  Hebrews  had  the  idea  of  at  least  the  use  of  fnsigns  from  the  Egyptians,  for  it  is  not  at  all  likely  that  the  small 
body  of  men  which  originally  went  doMm  into  Egypt  had  any  such  articles  or  any  occasion  for  them.  Diodorus  informs 
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Egyptian  Standards. 


us  that  the  Egyptian  standards  consisted  of  the  figure  of  an  animal  at  the  end  of  a  spear.  Among  the  Egyptian  sculp- 
tures and  paintings  there  also  appear  other  standards,  which  either  resemble  at  top  a  round-headed  table  knife,  or  an 
expanded  semicircular  fan.  These  latter  are  attributed  to  the  Grssco-E^ptians ;  but  we  are  unable  to  find  any  satis- 
factory data  to  show  that  they  were  other  than  varieties  of  most  ancient  Egyptian  standards.  The  early  Greeks 
employed  for  a  standard  a  piece  of  armour  at  the  end  of  a  spear ;  but  Homer  makes  Agamemnon  use  a  purple  veil 
with  which  to  rally  his  men.  The  Athenians  afterwards,  in  the  natural  progress  which  we  obserre  in  the  history  of 
ensigns,  adopted  the  olive  and  the  owl,  and  the  other  Greek  nations  also  displayed  the  effigies  of  their  tutelarr  gods, 
or  their  j^rticular  symbols,  at  the  end  of  a  spear.  Some  of  them  had  simply  the  initial  letter  of  their  national  name. 
The  ancient  Persian  standard  is  variously  described.  It  seems  properly  to  have  been  a  golden  eagle  at  the  end  of  a 
spear,  fixed  upon  a  carriage.  They  also  employed  the  figure  of  the  sun,  at  least  on  great  occasions,  when  the  king  was 
present  with  his  forces.  Quintus  Curtius  mentions  the  figure  of  the  sun,  inclosed  in  crystal,  which  made  a  most 
splendid  appearance  above  the  royal  tent  We  therefore  presume  it  was  the  grand  standard,  particularly  as  even  at 
this  day,  when  Mohammedanism  has  eradicated  most  of  the  more  pecdliar  usaffes  of  the  Persians,  the  sun  continues  to 
divide  with  the  lion  the  honour  of  appearing  on  the  royal  standard.  Among  the  very  ancient  sculptures  at  Persejwlis, 
we  discover  specimens  of  other  standards,  as  exhibited  in  our  engraving.  One  sort  consists  of  a  staff  terminated  in  a 
divided  ring,  and  having  below  a  transverse  bar  from  which  two  enormous  tassels  are  suspended.  The  other  consists 
of  five  globular  forms  on  a  cross  bar.  They  were  doubtless  of  metal,  and  probably  had  some  reference  to  the  heavenly 
bodies,  which  were  the  ancient  objects  of  worship  in  Persia.  The  proper  royal  standard  of  that  country,  however,  for 
many  centuries  imtil  the  Mohammedan  conquest,  was  a  blacksmith^s  leathern  apron,  around  which  they  had  at  one 
tixne  been  rallied  to  a  guccessful  opposition  against  the  odious  tyranny  of  Zohauk.  Many  national  standards  have 
arisen  from  similar  emergencies,  wnen  that  which  was  next  at  hand  bemg  seised  and  lifted  up  as  a  rallying  point  for 
the  people,  was  afterwards,  out  of  a  sort  of  superstitious  g^titude,  adopted  either  as  the  common  ensigpa  or  the  sacred 
banner.  Thus  also  originated  the  horse-tails  of  the  modern  Turks,  and  the  bundles  of  hay  at  the  top  of  a  pole  which 
formed  the  most  ancient  Roman  standard ;  as  mentioned  in  the  following  extract  from  the  Introduction  (]^.  liv.)  of 
Dr.  Meyrick*s  splendid  work  on  <  Ancient  Armour:* — "  Each  century,  or  at  least  each  maniple  of  troops,  had  its  proper 
standard  and  standard-bearer.  This  was  originally  merely  a  bundle  of  hay  on  the  top  of  a  pole ;  anerwards  a  spear, 
with  a  cross  piece  of  wood  at  the  top,  sometimes  with  the  figure  of  a  hand  above,  probably  in  allusion  to  the  word 
wuxHipmA$s,  and  below  a  unall  round  or  oral  ihield,  generally  of  nlyer  or  of  gold.  On  this  metal  plate  were  usually  r»- 
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KOMAN  StAMDARDS, 

presented  the  warlike  deities,  Mars  or  Minerva ;  but,  after  the  extinction  of  the  commonwealth,  the  effigies  of  the 
emperors  and  their  favourites:  it  was  on  this  account  that  the  standards  were  called  numina  legionvm,  and  held  in 
religious  veneration.  The  standards  of  different  divisions  had  certain  letters  inscribed  on  them  to  distinguish  the  one 
from  the  other.  The  standard  of  a  legion,  according  to  Dio,  was  a  silver  eagle  with  expanded  wings,  on  the  top  of  a 
spear,  sometimes  holding  a  thunderbolt  in  its  claws ;  hence  the  word  aoui/a  was  used  to  signify  a  legion.  The  place 
for  this  standard  was  near  the  general,  almost  in  the  centre.  Before  the  time  of  Marius  figures  of  other  animals  were  used. 
The  vexillum,  or  flag  of  the  cavalry,  was,  according  to  Livy,  a  square  piece  of  cloth,  fixed  to  a  cross  bar  at  the  end  of  a 
spear.'l  ^  These  flaes  had  sometimes  fringes  and  ribands,  ana  were  used  less  restrictedly  than  Dr.  Mevrick  seems  to  state. 
The  divisions  of  a  legion  had  also  their  particular  ensigns,  sometimes  simply  attached  to  the  end  ot  a  spear,  but  some- 
times fixed  below  the  images.  An  infantry  flag  was  red ;  a  cavalry  one^  blue ;  and  that  of  a  consul,  white.  As  the 
Roman  standard  is  in  the  New  Testament  mentioned  distinctly  as  *<  the  abomination  of  desolation,"  we  have  here 
noticed  them  particularly  under  the  general  subject.  As  to  the  kamd  on  the  Roman  standard,  we  may  observe  that  at 
this  day  the  flag-staff  ot  the  Persians  terminates  in  a  silver  hand,  as  that  of  the  Turks  does  in  a  crescent  After  Tra- 
jan's conquest  of  the  Dacians,  the  Romans  adopted  as  a  trophy  the  dragon,  which  was  a  general  ensign  among  barba- 
rians. Tne  dragons  were  embroidered  in  cotton,  silk,  or  purple.  Alention  b  also  m^e  of  ptnmt,  which  seem  to 
have  been  aigrettes  of  feathers  of  different  colours,  intended  for  signals  or  rallying  points.    Animals  also,  fixed  upon 

flinths,  with  holes  through  them,  are  often  found ;  and  were  ensigns  intended  to  be  placed  upon  the  ends  of  spears, 
n  the  East,  the  use  of  standards  fixed  upon  cars  seems  to  have  been  long^  continued.  We  have  observed  thi^  this 
was  an  usage  in  ancient  Persia,  and  at  a  period  long  subsequent  we  find  it  existing  among  the  Saracens :  Turpin,  in  his 
'  History  of  Charlemagne,'  mentions  it  as  belonging  to  them.  He  says,  '<In  the  midst  of  them  was  a  waggon  drawn 
by  eight  horses,  upon  which  was  raised  their  red  banner.  Such  was  its  influence,  that  while  the  banner  remained  erect 
no  one  would  ever  fly  from  the  field."  (See  Mevrick,  vol.  i.  p.  50.)  This  custom  was  afterwards  introduced  into  Europe, 
and  found  its  way  to  England  in  the  reign  of  King  Stephen ;  after  which  the  main  standard  was  borne,  sometimes  at 
leasty  on  a  carnage  with  four  wheels.  The  main  standard  of  Henry  V,,  at  the  battle  of  Agincourt,  was  borne  thus 
upon  a  car,  being  too  hrnvT  to  be  canied  otherwise, 
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After  this  rapid  glance  at  ancient  standards,  it  remains  to  ask,  to  which  of  all  these  classes  of  ensigns  that  of  the 
Hebrews  approached  the  nearest  ?  We  readily  confess  that  we  do  not  know :  but  the  Rabbins,  who  profess  to  know 
every  thing,  are  ver]^  particular  in  their  information  on  the  subject  They  leave  out  of  view  the  ensipis  which  distin- 
guished the  subdivisions  of  a  tribe,  and  confine  their  attention  to  the  tribe-standards ;  aud  in  this  it  will  be  well  to 
follow  their  example.  They  by  no  means  agree  among  themselves ;  but  the  view  which  they  most  generally  entertain 
is  illustrated  by  the  cut  prefixed  to  this  chapter,  which  is  in  accordance  with  the  prevailing  notion  among  the  Jewish 
interpreters.  They  suppose  that  the  standards  were  flags,  bearing  figures  derived  from  the  comparisons  used  by  Jacob 
in  his  final  prophetic  blessing  on  his  sons.  Thus  they  have  Judah  represented  by  a  lion,  Dan  by  a  serpent,  Benjamin 
by  a  wolf,  &c.  But,  as  long  since  observed  by  Sir  Thomas  Browne  Q  Vulgar  Errors,'  book  v.  ch.  x.),  the  escutcheons 
01  the  tribes,  as  determined  by  these  ingenious  triflers,  do  not  in  every  instance  correspond  with  any  possible  interpre- 
tation of  Jacob's  prophecy,  nor  with  the  analo^us  prophecy  of  Moses,  when  about  to  die.  The  later  Jews  were  of 
opinion  that,  with  respect  to  the  four  grand  divisions,  the  standard  of  the  camp  of  Judah  represented  a  lion ;  that  of 
Reuben,  a  man  ;  that  of  Joseph,  an  ox ;  and  that  of  Dan,  an  eagle :  this  was  under  the  conception  that  the  appear- 
ances in  the  cherubic  vision  of  Ezekiel  alluded  to  this  division.  The  Targ^umists,  however,  believe  that  the  banners 
were  distinguished  by  their  colours,  the  colour  for  each  tribe  being  analogous  to  that  of  the  precious  stone,  for  that 
tribe,  in  the  breast-plate  of  the  high-priest ;  and  that  the  great  standard  of  each  of  the  four  camps  combined  the  three 
colours  of  the  tribes  which  composed  it.  They  add,  that  the  names  of  the  tribes  appeared  on  the  standards,  together 
with  a  particular  sentence  from  the  law ;  and  were  moreover  charged  with  appropriate  representations,  as  of  the  lion 
for  Judah,  &c.  Aben  Ezra  and  other  Rabbins  agree  with  the  Targ^umists  in  otner  respects,  but  put  in  other  representa- 
tions than  the  latter  assign.  Lastly,  the  Cabbslists  have  an  opinion  that  the  bearings  of  the  twelve  standards  corre- 
sponded with  the  months  of  the  year  and  the  signs  of  the  zodiac— the  supposed  characters  of  the  latter  being  repre- 
sented thereon ;  and  that  the  distinction  of  the  great  standards  was,  that  they  bore  the  cardinal  signs  of  Aries,  Cancer, 
Libra,  and  Capricorn,  and  were  also  charged  with  each  one  letter  of  the  tetragrammaton,  or  quadraliteral  name  of 
God.  Thus  much  for  Rabbinical  interpretation.  Most  modem  expositors  seem  to  incline  to  the  opinion  that  the 
ensigns  were  flags,  distinguished  by  their  colours,  or  by  the  name  of  the  tribe  to  which  each  belonged.  This  is  certainly 
as  probable  in  itself  as  anvthing  that  can  be  offered  ;  unless  the  instances  we  have  given  from  the  early  practice  of 
other  nations  do  not  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  flags  were  not  the  earliest  but  the  ultimate  form  which  standards 
assumed.  We  have  in  most  instances  seen  them  preceded  by  any  object  that  would  serve  for  a  distinguishing  mark — 
such  as  leathern  aprons,  wisps  of  hay,  pieces  of  armour,  and  horse-tails ;  then  by  metallic  symbols  and  images,  com- 
bined sometimes  with  feathers,  tassels,  and  fringes ;  and  then  plain  or  figured  flags,  of  linen  or  silk.  Besides,  the  inter- 
nrepation  we  have  cited  is  founded  on  the  hypothesis  that  all  sculpture,  painting,  and  other  arts  of  design  were  for- 
tidden  to  the  Hebrews ;  and  as  we  are  not  quite  prepared  to  admit  the  existence  of  such  a  prohibition,  we  do  not  feel 
absolutely  bound,  unless  on  its  intrinsic  probability,  to  receive  an  explanation  which  takes  it  for  granted. 
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Modern  Orisntal  Standards. 

Verse  3.  **  Camp.** — ^This  is  the  only  regular  description  of  an  encampment  which  the  Bible  contains ;  but,  from  inci- 
dental allusions,  we  may  gather  that  the  camps  which  the  Hebrews  in  after-times  formed  in  their  military  operations, 
differed  in  several  respects  from  the  present,  the  admirable  arrangement  of  which  is  easily  perceived,  although  some 
difference  of  opinion  exists  as  to  a  few  of  the  details.  The  diagram  below  will  exhibit  the  apparent  order  better  than 
a  verbal  description,  however  minute.  It  is  thus  seen  that  the  camp  was  formed  in  a  quadrangle,  having  on  each  side 
three  tribes  under  one  general  standard.  How  these  tribes  were  placed  with  regard  to  each  other  is  not  very  clear ; 
some  fix  the  leading  tribe  in  the  centre,  and  the  two  others  on  each  side  ;  but  the  description  seems  rather  to  indi- 
cate that  the  leading  tribe  extended  along  the  whole  exterior  line,  aud  that  the  two  other  tribes  pitched  bevide  each 
other,  within.  The  only  other  alternative  seems  to  be,  to  suppose  that  the  two  minor  tribes  also  extended  in  full  line, 
the  last  tribe  mentioned  in  each  division,  being  the  innermost.     The  collective  encampment  enclosed  a  large  open 

Suare,  in  the  centre  of  which  stood  the  tabernacle.  The  position  which  the  tabernacle  thus  occupied  still  remains  the 
ice  of  honour  in  grand  Oriental  camps,  and  is  usually  occupied  by  the  tent  of  the  king  or  general.  The  distance 
t>etween  it  and  the  common  camp  was  indicative  of  respect ;  what  the  distance  was  we  are  not  told,  eicept  by  the 
Rabbins,  who  say  that  it  was  two  thousand  cubits,  and  apparently  ground  this  statement  upou  Josh.  iii.  4.  The  lutei- 
Tal  was  not  however  wholly  vacant,  being  occupied  by  the  small  camps  of  the  Levites^  who  had  the  charge  and  custody 
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of  the  tabernacle,  and  pitched  their  tents  around  it ;  the  tents  of  Moses,  Aaron  and  the  priests,  occupying  the  most 
honourable  place,  fronting  the  entrance  to  the  tabernacle,  or  rather  to  the  court  which  contained  it.  The  Jewish  writers 
say  that  the  circumference  of  the  entire  encampment  was  about  twelve  miles ;  a  statement  which  would  seem  suffi- 
ciently moderate  when  we  recollect  the  hollow  sauare  in  the  centre,  and  consider  the  vast  extent  of  ground  required 
for  the  tents  of  two  millions  of  people.  This  regular  and  admirable  arrangement  of  so  vast  a  host,  under  their  ensigns, 
around  the  tabernacle,  must  have  given  a  most  striking  and  impressive  appearance  to  the  camp,  as  viewed  from  the  hills. 
We  know  the  effect  which  the  view  of  it  produced  upon  one  person,  who  flid  view  it  from  the  hills,  and  then  broke  forth 
in  rapture,  exclaiming,  <*'  How  goodly  are  they  tents,  O  Jacob !  and  thy  tabernacles,  O  Israel !  As  the  valleys  are  they 
spread  forth,  as  the  trees  of  lign  aloes  which  the  Lord  hath  planted,  and  as  cedar  trees  beside  the  waters."  (Num. 
zxiv.  5,  6.) 
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CHAPTER  III. 

1  The  sons  ofA<tron.  5  The  Levites  are  given  to 
the  priests  for  the  service  of  the  tahemade,  1 1  in- 
stead of  the  firstborn,  14  The  Levites  are  num- 
bered by  their  families.  21  The  families,  number, 
and  charge  of  the  Gershonites,  21  of  the  Kohath- 
tes,  33  of  the  Merarites.  38  The  place  and  charge 
of  Moses  and  Aaron,  40  7%e  firstborn  are  freed 
by  the  Levites.    44  The  overplus  are  redeemed. 

These  also  are  the  generations  of  Aaron  and 
Moses  in  the  day  that  the  Lord  spake  with 
Moses  in  mount  Sinai. 

2  And  these  are  the  names  of  the  sons 
of  Aaron ;  Nadab  the  ^firstborn,  and  Abihu, 
Eleazar,  and  Ithamar. 
.  3  These  are  the  names  of  the  sons  of 


Aaron  the  priests  which  were  anointed, 
*whom  he  consecrated  to  minister  in  the 
priest's  oflBce. 

4  "And  Nadab  and  Abihu  died  before 
the  Lord,  when  they  oflTered  strange  iire 
before  the  Lord,  in  tne  wilderness  of  Sinai, 
and  they  had  no  children :  and  Eleazar  and 
Ithamar  ministered  in  the  priest's  office  in 
the  sight  of  Aaron  their  father. 

5  %  And  the  Lord  spake  imto  Moses, 
saying, 

6  Bring  the  tribe  of  Levi  near,  and  pre- 
sent them  before  Aaron  the  priest,  that  tney 
may  minister  unto  him. 

7  And  they  shall  keep  his  charge,  and 
the  charge  of  the  whole  congregation  before 
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Service  of  thb  Gkk8uonitb8.>-Mklyii.lb. 


the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation,  to  do 
the  service  of  the  tabernacle. 

8  And  they  shall  keep  all  the  instru- 
ments of  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation, 
and  the  charge  of  the  children  of  Israel,  to 
do  the  service  of  the  tabernacle. 

9  And  thou  shalt  give  the  Levites  unto 
Aaron  and  to  his  sons:  they  are  wholly 
given  unto  him  out  of  the  children  of  Israel 

10  And  thou  shalt  appoint  Aaron  and 
his  sons,  and  they  shall  wait  on  their  priest's 
office:  and  the  stranger  that  cometn  nigh 
shall  be  put  to  death. 

11  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses, 
saying, 

^  12  And  I,  behold,  I  have  taken  the  Le- 
vites from  among  the  children  of  Israel  in- 
stead of  all  the  firstborn  that  openeth  the 
matrix  amon^  the  children  of  Israel :  there- 
fore the  Levites  shall  be  mine ; 

13  Because  all  the  firstborn  are  mine; 
ybr  on  the  day  that  I  smote  all  the  firstborn 


in  the  land  of  Egypt  I  hallowed  unto  me 
all  the  firstborn  in  Israel,  both  man  and 
beast :  mine  shall  they  be :  I  am  the  Lord. 

14  ^  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses  in 
the  wildcniess  of  Sinai,  saying, 

15  Number  the  children  of  Levi  after  the 
house  of  their  fathers,  by  their  families: 
every  male  from  a  month  old  and  upward 
shalt  thou  number  them. 

16  And  Moses  numbered  them  according 
to  the  *word  of  the  Lord,  as  he  was  com- 
manded. 

17  'And  these  were  the  sons  of  Levi  by 
their  names;  Gershon,  and  Kohath,  and 
Merari. 

18  And  these  are  the  names  of  the  sons 
of  Gershon  by  their  families;  Libni,  and 
ShimeL 

19  And  the  sons  of  Kohath  by  their  fa- 
milies; Amram,  and  Izehar,  Hebron,  and 
UzzieL 

20  And  the  sons  of  Merari  by  their  fami- 
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lies;  Mahli,  and  Mushi.  These  are  the 
families  of  the  Lcvites  according  to  the  house 
of  their  fathers. 

21  Of  Gershon  was  the  family  of  the  Lib- 
nites,  and  the  family  of  the  Shimites :  these 
are  the  families  of  the  Gershonites. 

22  Those  that  were  numbered  of  them, 
according  to  the  number  of  all  the  males, 
from  a  month  old  and  upward,  even  those 
that  were  numbered  of  them  were  seven 
thousand  and  five  hundred. 

23  The  families  of  the  Gershonites  shall 
pitch  behind  the  tabernacle  westward. 

24  And  the  chief  of  the  house  of  the 
father  of  the  Gershonites  shall  be  Eliasaph 
the  son  of  Lael. 

25  And  the  charge  of  the  sons  of  Gershon 
in  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation  shall 
he  the  tabernacle,  and  the  tent,  the  covering 
thereof,  and  the  hanging  for  the  door  of  the 
tabernacle  pf  the  congregation, 

26  And  the  hangings  of  the  court,  and 
the  curtain  for  the  door  of  the  court,  which 
f  ^  by  the  tabernacle^  and  by  tlie  altar  round 


about,  and  the  cords  of  it  for  all  the  service 
thereof. 

27  IT  And  of  Kohath  wa^  the  family  of 
the  Amramites,  and  the  family  of  the  Izc- 
harites,  and  the  family  of  the  Hebronites, 
and  the  family  of  the  Uzzielites :  these  are 
the  families  of  the  Kohathites. 

28  In  the  number  of  all  the  males,  from  a 
month  old  and  upward,  were  eight  thousand 
and  six  hundred,  keeping  the  charge  of  the 
sanctuary. 

29  The  families  of  the  sons  of  Kohath 
shall  pitch  on  the  side  of  the  tabernacle 
southward. 

30  And  the  chief  of  the  house  of  the 
father  of  the  families  of  the  Kohathites  shall 
be  Elizaphan  the  son  of  Uzziel. 

31  And  their  charge  shall  be  the  ark,  and 
the  table,  and  the  candlestick,  and  the  altars, 
and  the  vessels  of  the  sanctuary  wherewith 
they  minister,  and  the  hanging,  and  all  the 
service  thereof. 

32  And  Eleazar  the  son  of  Aaron  the 
priest  shaU  be  chief  over  the  chief  of  the 
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Levites,  and  have  the  oversight  of  them  that 
keep  the  charge  of  the  sanctuary. 

33  ^  Of  Merari  was  the  family  of  the 
Mahlites,  and  the  family  of  the  Mushites : 
these  are  the  families  of  Merari. 

34  And  those  that  were  numbered  of 
them,  according  to  the  number  of  all  the 
males,  firom  a  month  old  and  upward,  were 
six  thousand  and  two  hundred. 

35  And  the  chief  of  the  house  of  the 
father  of  the  families  of  Merari  was  Zuriel 
the  son  of  Abihail :  these  shall  pitch  on  the 
side  of  the  tabernacle  northwaro. 

36  And  "^under  the  custody  and  charge  of 
the  sons  of  Merari  shall  he  the  boards  of  the 
tabernacle,  and  the  bars  thereof,  and  the 
pillars  thereof,  and  the  sockets  thereof,  and 
all  the  vessels  thereof,  and  all  that  serveth 
thereto, 

37  And  the  pillard  of  the  court  round 
about,  and  their  sockets,  and  their  pins,  and 
their  cords. 

38  ^  But  those  that  encamp  before  the 
tabernacle  towards  the  east,  even  before  the 
tabernacle  of  the  congregation  eastward, 
shall  be  Moses,  and  Aaron  and  his  sons, 
keeping  the  charge  of  the  sanctuary  for  the 
charge  of  the  children  of  Israel;  and  the 
stranger  that  cometh  nigh  shall  be  put  to 
death. 

39  All  that  were  numbered  of  the  Le- 
vites, which  Moses  and  Aaron  numbered 
at  the  commandment  of  the  Lord,  through- 
out their  families,  all  the  males  from  a 
month  old  and  upward,  were  twenty  and  two 
thousand. 

40  ^  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses, 
Number  all  the  firstborn  of  the  males  of  the 
children  of  Israel  from  a  month  old  and 
upward,  and  take  the  number  of  their 
names. 

41  And  thou  shalt  take  the  Levites  for 


me  (I  am  the  Lord)  instead  of  all  the  first- 
bom  among  the  children  of  Israel ;  and  the 
cattle  of  the  Levites  instead  of  aU  the  first- 
Hngs  among  the  cattle  of  the  children  of 
Israel. 

42  And  Moses  numbered,  as  the  Lord 
commanded  him,  all  the  firstborn  among 
the  children  of  Israel 

43  And  all  the  firstborn  males  by  the 
number  of  names,  from  a  month  old  and  up- 
ward, of  those  that  were  numbered  of  them, 
were  twenty  and  two  thousand  two  hundred 
and  threescore  and  thirteen. 

44  %  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses, 
saying, 

45  Take  the  Levites  instead  of  all  the 
firstborn  among  the  children  of  Israel,  and 
the  cattle  of  tne  Levites  instead  of  their 
cattle ;  and  the  Levites  shall  be  mine :  I  am 
the  Lord. 

46  And  for  those  that  are  to  be  redeemed 
of  the  two  hundred  and  threescore  and 
thirteen  of  the  firstborn  of  the  children  of 
Israel,  which  are  more  than  the  Levites ; 

47  Thou  shalt  even  take  five  shekels 
apiece  by  the  poll,  after  the  shekel  of  the 
sanctuary  shalt  thou  take  them :  (°the  she* 
kel  is  twenty  gerahs :) 

48  And  thou  shalt  give  the  money,  where- 
with the  odd  number  of  them  is  to  be  re- 
deemed, unto  Aaron  and  to  his  sons. 

49  And  Moses  took  the  redemption  money 
of  them  that  were  over  and  above  them  that 
were  redeemed  by  the  Levites  : 

50  Of  the  firstborn  of  the  children  of  Is- 
rael took  he  the  money ;  a  thousand  three 
hundred  and  threescore  and  five  shekels, 
after  the  shekel  of  the  sanctuary : 

51  And  Moses  gave  the  money  of  them 
that  were  redeemed  unto  Aaron  and  to  his 
sons,  according  to  the  word  of  the  Lord,  as 
the  Lord  commanded  Moses. 


r neb. the (iflc$ of tke charge.       •Exod.80.13.    LeTit87.95.    Chap.iaie.    Bsek.4&18, 

12.  ''  I  have  taken  the  Levitet, .  .instead  of  aU  the  Jlrtthcm,^  ftc. — In  memory  of  his  avengring  the  cause  of  the  Israelites 
upon  the  Egyptians  by  destroying  their  firstborn,  it  pleased  Gk>d  to  direct  that  all  the  firstborn  males  should  be  set 
apart  to  himself  (Exod.  xiii.  12 — 16) ;  and  as  the  services  of  the  Levites  had  not  then  been  appropriated,  it  appears,  in 
the  first  instance,  as  if  it  had  been  intended  that  the  firstborn  should  occupy  the  position  which  was  afterwards  assigned 
to  them.  But  God  at  the  same  time  provided  the  openins^  for  the  future  substitution  of  the  Levites,  by  allowine  the 
firstborn  to  be  redeemed.  Accordingly,  when  the  Levites  had  signalized  their  seal  in  the  affiiir  of  the  golden  calf,  the 
distinction  of  being  consecrated  to  the  Lord's  service  was  transferred  to  the  whole  tribe  of  Levi,  instead  of  being  assigned 
to  the  firstborn  of  every  tribe.  The  substitution  was,  in  the  first  instance,  formally  made,  as  we  see  in  this  chapter : 
the  firstborn  of  all  the  tribes,  and  the  whole  tribe  of  Levi,  being  respectively  numbered,  the  former  were  found  to  exceed 
the  latter  by  273 ;  the  Levites  were  Uien  understood  to  be  taken  in  exchange  for  an  equivalent  number  of  firstborn,  who 
of  course  paid  no  ransom ;  but  there  beinff  no  living  substitutes  for  the  surplus  number  of  firstborn,  they  were  redeemed 
at  the  rate  of  five  shekels  for  each,  tiie  prociuce  going  to  the  use  of  the  sanctuary.  Besides  serving  as  a  memorial  of 
God's  judgment  upon  the  Beyptians,  the  consecration  of  the  firstborn  was,  in  fact,  a  sort  of  recognition  of  the  patri- 


redemption  fine  only  in  the  instance  before  Ui.    The  previous  law  on  this  subject  it  repeated  in  eh^.  zviiL,  and  seems 
to  have  been  still  in  force  in  the  time  of  our  SaTioar.  (See  Luke  ii«  23.) 
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15.  '^  From  a  month  oid  and  upward.** — The  males  in  the  other  tribes  were  numbered  from  twenty  years  old  and  up- 
wards. The  cause  of  the  distinction  is  obvious.  The  general  numeration  was  chiefly  for  military  purposes,  and  there- 
ford  only  comprehended  those  supposed  to  be  fit  for  war ;  but  the  Lerites  being  exempt  from  military  service,  the  dis- 
tinction was  not  necessary,  and  ail  the  males  above  a  month  old  were  numbers.  The  result  displays  remarkably  the 
very  inferior  numbers  of  this  tribe ;  for  with  all  this  advantage  of  nearly  an  hundred  per  cent,  m  the  calculation,  its 
numbers  only  reach  to  22,000,  being  about  1 0,000  less  than  the  males  above  tweniy  in  Manasseh,  which  was,  at  this 
census,  the  smallest  of  the  secular  tribes.  It  should  be  observed  that  the  total  number  stated  in  verse  39  is  less  by  300 
than  is  obtained  by  casting  up  the  component  numbers  as  given  in  verses  22,  28,  and  34.  The  mistake  is  doubtless  in 
one  of  the  items,  but  it  is  not  agreed  in  which.  It  probably  arose  from  one  letter  being  mistaken  for  another  of  similar 
form,  but  different  numerical  viuue,  which  is  a  fruitful  source  of  many  errors  in  numbers  found  in  the  present  Hebrew 
text  and  propagated  in  translations. 

17.  "  Otrthott,  Kohaihy  and  Merari^y—Thew  were,  as  the  text  informs  us,  the  sons  of  Levi,  and  ancestors  of  the  three 
sub-tribes,  to  which  Moses  found  it  convenient  to  assign  distinct  departments  of  service  about  the  tabernacle.  This 
distinction  had  a  particular  reference  to  the  migratorv  state  of  the  Israelites  at  the  time  these  regulations  were  esta- 
blished ;  and  their  duties,  of  course,  underwent  considerable  modification  when  the  nation  became  settled  in  Canaaq, 
aud  particularly  after  the  Temple  was  built  David  and  Solomon,  in  particular,  made  a  new  and  different  arrangement 
of  their  duties  and  distribution  of  their  numbers,  as  we  shall  hereafter  nave  occasion  to  notice.  Their  duties,  as  defined 
here  and  elsewhere  in  the  Pentateuch,  were  to  act  as  general  assistants  to  the  priests  in  various  capacities.  They  set 
up  the  tabernacle,  took  it  down,  and  conv^ed  it  from  place  to  place.  They  also  formed  its  guard  when  stationary ; 
and  although  they  might  not  themselves  offer  sacrifices,  they  rendered  important  services  by  killing,  flaying,  and  pre- 
paring the  victims ;  for  the  duties  in  sacrifice  to  which  the  priests  alone  were  competent  seem  to  be  only  those  of 
sprinkling  the  blood,  and  layins  on  the  altar  the  parts  to  be  consumed.  lu  the  distiibution  of  duties  to  the  three 
families,  we  perceive  that  the  Kohathites  had  the  charge  of  removing  the  most  sacred  aud  precious  things  uf  the  sanc- 
tuary. This  was  doubtless  intended  as  an  honourable  distinction,  for  which  they  were  probably  indebted  to  the  Cir- 
cumstance that  the  priestly  family  was  taken  from  this  division  of  the  Lcvitical  tribe. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


1  The  age  and  HmR  of  the  Levitee"  service.  4  The 
carriage  of  the  Kohathites,  when  the  priests  have 
taken  down  the  tabernacle.  16  The  charge  qf 
Eleazar.  17  The  office  qf  the  priests.  21  The 
carriage  qf  the  Gershonites.  29  The  carriage  of 
the  Merarites.  34  The  number  qf  the  Kohathites, 
38  qfthe  Qerehonites,  42  and  qfthe  Merarites. 

And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses  and  unto 
Aaron,  saying, 

2  Take  the  sum  of  the  sons  of  Kohath 
from  among  the  sons  of  Levi,  after  their 
families,  by  the  house  of  their  fathers, 

3  From  thirty  years  old  and  upward  even 
until  fifty  years  old,  all  that  enter  into  the 
host,  to  do  the  work  in  the  tabernacle  of  the 
congregation. 

4  This  shall  be  the  service  of  the  sons  of 
Kohath  in  the  tabernacle  of  the  congrega- 
tion, about  the  most  holy  things  : 

5  %  And  when  the  camp  setteth  forward, 
Aaron  shall  come,  and  his  sons,  and  they 
shall  take  down  the  covering  vail,  and  cover 
the  ark  of  testimony  with  it  : 

6  And  shall  put  thereon  the  covering  of 
badffers'  skins,  and  shall  spread  over  it  a 
cloth  wholly  of  blue,  and  snail  put  in  the 
staves  thereof. 

7  And  upon  the  table  of  "shewbread  they 
shall  spread  a  cloth  of  blue,  and  put  thereon 
the  dishes,  and  the  spoons,  and  the  bowls, 
and  covers  to  'cover  withal:  and  the  con- 
tinual bread  shall  be  thereon  : 

8  And  they  shall  spread  upon  them  a 
cloth  of  scarlet,  and  cover  the  same  with  a 
covering  of  badgers'  skins,  and  shall  put  in 
the  staves  thereof. 

9  And  they  shall  take  a  cloth  of  blue,  and 
cover  the  'candlestick  of  the  light,  *and  his 
lamps,  and  his  tongs,  and  his  snufidishes, 
and  all  the  oil  vessels  thereof,  wherewith 
they  minister  unto  it  : 

10  And  they  shall  put  it  and  all  the  ves- 
sels thereof  within  a  covering  of  badgers* 
skins,  and  shall  put  it  upon  a  bar. 

11  And  upon  the  golden  altar  they  shall 
spread  a  clotn  of  blue,  and  cover  it  with  a 
covering  of  badgers'  skins,  and  shall  put  to 
the  staves  thereof: 

12  And  they  shall  take  all  the  instru- 
ments of  ministry,  wherewith  they  minister 
in  the  sanctuary,  and  put  them  in  a  cloth  of 
blue,  and  cover  them  with  a  covering  of 
badgers'  skins,  and  shall  put  them  on  a  bar : 

13  And  they  shall  take  away  the  ashes 


from  the  altar,  and  spread  a  purple  cloth 
thereon : 

14  And  they  shall  put  upon  it  all  the 
vessels  thereof,  wherewith  they  minister 
about  it,  eve)i  the  censers,  the  fleshhooks, 
and  the  shovels,  and  the  *basons,  all  the 
vessels  of  the  altar ;  and  they  shall  spread 
upon  it  a  covering  of  badgers'  skins,  and 
put  to  the  staves  of  it. 

15  And  when  Aaron  and  his  sons  have 
made  an  end  of  covering  the  sanctuary,  and 
all  the  vessels  of  the  sanctuary,  as  the  camp  is 
to  set  forward;  after  that,  the  sons  of  j^ohath 
shall  come  to  bear  it :  but  they  shall  not 
touch  ajiy  holy  thing,  lest  they  die.  These 
things  are  the  burden  of  the  sons  of  Kohath 
in  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation. 

16  1[  And  to  the  oflSce  of  Eleazar  the  son 
of  Aaron  the  priest  pertaineth  the  oil  for  the 
light,  and  the  'sweet  incense,  and  the  daily 
meat  oflFering,  and  the  ^anointing  oil,  and 
the  oversight  of  all  the  tabernacle,  and  of  all 
that  therein  is,  in  the  sanctuary,  and  in  the 
vessels  thereof. 

17  ^  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses 
and  unto  Aaron,  saying, 

1 8  Cut  ye  not  on  the  tribe  of  the  families 
of  the  Kohathites  from  among  the  Levites : 

19  But  thus  do  unto  them,  that  they  may 
live,  and  not  die,  when  they  approach  unto 
the  most  holy  things :  Aaron  and  his  sons 
shall  go  in,  and  appoint  them  every  one  to 
his  service  and  to  nis  burden : 

20  But  they  shall  not  go  in  to  see  when 
the  holy  things  are  covered,  lest  they  die. 

21  ^  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses, 
saying, 

22  Take  also  the  .sum  of  the  sons  of  Ger- 
shon,  throughout  the  houses  of  their  fathers, 
by  their  families ; 

23  From  thirty  years  old  and  upward  until 
fifty  years  old  shalt  thou  number  them  ;  all 
that  enter  in  "to  perform  the  service,  to  do 
the  work  in  the  tabernacle  of  the  congre- 
gation. 

24  This  18  the  service  of  the  families  of 
the  Gershonites,  to  serve,  and  for  'burdens : 

25  And  they  shall  bear  the  curtains  of 
the  tabernacle,  and  the  tabernacle  of  the 
congregation,  his  covering,  and  the  covering 
of  the  badgers'  skins  that  is  above  upon  it, 
and  the  hanging  for  the  door  of  the  taber- 
nacle of  the  congregation. 

26  And  the  hangings  of  the  court,  and 
the  hanging  for  the  door  of  the  gate  of  the 


lEzod.95.30.       *  Or,  pomr  out  withal.       8Exod.S5.31.       «  Exod.  S3. 37. 38.       ^  Or,  bowU.       <  Exod.  30. 34. 

•  Heb.  to  war  the  warfare.       »  Or,  carriage. 
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court,  wliich  is  by  the  tabernacle  and  by  the 
altar  round  about,  and  their  cords,  and  all 
the  instruments  of  their  service,  and  all  that 
is  made  for  them :  so  shall  they  serve. 

27  At  the  ^"appointment  of  Aaron  and  his 
sons  shall  be  all  the  service  of  the  sons  of 
the  Gershonites,  in  all  their  burdens,  and  in 
all  their  service :  and  ye  shall  appoint  unto 
them  in  charge  all  their  burdens. 

28  This  is  the  service  of  the  families  of 
the  sons  of  Gershon  in  the  tabernacle  of  the 
congreffation :  and  their  charge  shall  be 
under  the  hand  of  Ithamar  the  son  of  Aaron 
the  priest. 

29  IT  As  for  the  sons  of  Merari,  thou 
shalt  number  them  after  their  families,  by 
the  house  of  their  fathers ; 

30  From  thirty  years  old  and  upward  even 
unto  fifty  years  old  shalt  thou  number  them, 
every  one  that  entercth  into  the  "service,  to 
do  the  work  of  the  tabernacle  of  the  con- 
gregation. 

31  And  this  is  the  charge  of  their  bur- 
den, according  to  all  their  service  in  the 
tabernacle  of  tne  congregation ;  "the  board? 
of  the  tabernacle,  and  the  bars  thereof,  and 
the  pillars  thereof,  and  sockets  thereof, 

3^  And  the  pillars  of  the  court  round 
about,  and  their  sockets,  and  their  pins,  and 
their  cords,  with  all  their  instruments,  and 
with  all  their  service :  and  by  name  ye  shall 
reckon  the  instruments  of  the  charge  of 
their  burden. 

33  This  is  the  service  of  the  families  of 
the  sons  of  Merari,  according  to  all  their 
service,  in  the  tabernacle  of  the  congrega- 
tion, under  the  hand  of  Ithamar  the  son  of 
Aaron  the  priest. 

34  ^  And  Moses  and  Aaron  and  the  chief 
of  the  congregation  numbered  the  sons  of 
the  Kohathites  after  their  families,  and  after 
the  house  of  their  fathers, 

35  From  thirty  years  old  and  upward 
even  unto  fifty  years  old,  every  one  that 
entereth  into  the  service,  for  the  work  in  the 
tabernacle  of  the  congregation : 

36  And  those  that  were  numbered  of 
them  by  their  families  were  two  thousand 
seven  hundred  and  fifty. 

37  These  were  they  that  were  numbered 
of  the  families  of  the  Kohathites,  all  that 
might  do  service  in  the  tabernacle  of  the 
congregation,  which  Moses  and  Aaron  did 


number  accordinff  to  the  commandment  of 
the  Lord  by  the  hand  of  Moses. 

38  And  those  that  were  numbered  of  the 
sons  of  Gershon,  throughout  their  families, 
and  by  the  house  of  their  fathers, 

39  From  thirty  years  old  and  upward 
even  unto  fifty  years  old,  every  one  that 
entereth  into  the  service,  for  the  work  in 
the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation, 

40  Even  those  that  were  numbered  of 
them,  throughout  their  families,  by  the 
house  of  their  fathers,  were  two  thousand 
and  six  hundred  and  thirty. 

41  These  are  they  that  were  numbered 
of  the  families  of  the  sons  of  Gershon,  of  all 
that  might  do  service  in  the  tabernacle  of 
the  congregation,  whom  Moses  and  Aaron 
did  number  according  to  the  commandment 
of  the  Lord. 

42  ^  And  those  that  were  numbered  of 
the  families  of  the  sons  of  Merari,  through- 
out their  families,  by  the  house  of  their 
fathers, 

43  From  thirty  years  old  and  upward 
even  unto  fifty  years  old,  every  one  that 
entereth  into  the  service,  for  tne  work  in 
the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation, 

44  Even  those  that  were  numbered  of 
them  after  their  families,  were  three  thou- 
sand and  two  hundred. 

45  These  be  those  that  were  numbered  of 
the  families  of  the  sons  of  Merari,  whom 
Moses  and  Aaron  numbered  according  to 
the  word  of  the  Lord  by  the  hand  of 
Moses. 

46  All  those  that  were  numbered  of  the 
Levites,  whom  Moses  and  Aaron  and  the 
chief  of  Israel  numbered,  after  their  fami- 
lies, and  after  the  house  of  their  fathers, 

47  From  thirty  years  old  and  upward 
even  unto  fifty  years  old,  every  one  that 
came  to  do  the  service  of  the  ministry,  and 
the  service  of  the  burden  in  the  tabernacle 
of  the  congregation, 

48  Even  ttiose  that  were  numbered  of 
them,  were  eight  thousand  and  five  hundred 
and  fourscore. 

49  According  to  the  commandment  of 
the  Lord  they  were  numbered  by  the  hand 
of  Moses,  every  one  according  to  his  ser- 
vice, and  accorcung  to  his  burden :  thus  were 
they  numbered  of  him,  as  the  Lord  com- 
manded Moses. 


!•  Heb.  mouth,        "  Ueb.  warfiire.       i^  Exod.  96. 1». 

Verse  3.  «  F^rom  thirty  j/eart  oid  mtd  vptrardM,^-~ThiB  appears  to  contradict  chap.  Tiii.  24,  where  twenty* fiv«  years  is 
mentioned  as  the  age  at  which  the  service  of  the  Levites  commenced.  Maimonides  and  other  Jewish  writers  accoimt  for 
the  variation  by  statine,  that,  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  years  of  age,  the  Levites  attended  in  order  to  be  instructed  i.i 
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their  duties,  bat  did  not  enter  upon  actual  service  until  they  were  full  thirty  yean  of  age*  Aben  Exra,  and  other 
Habbins.  however,  ^rm  that  the  Levites  did  enter  on  the  easier  and  lighter  parts  of  the  service,  such  as  keeping  watch 
and  bearing  a  part  in  the  choir,  at  twenty-five,  but  did  not,  until  thirty-five,  enter  on  the  more  laborioiui  branches  of 
Levitical  duty.  The  Jews,  indeed,  inform  us  that  the  Levites  passed  through  four  stages  of  preparation  for  their  pecu- 
liar ofiBce.  From  one  month  old  to  their  twentieth  year,  they  were  instructed  in  the  law  of  God ;  from  twenty  to 
twenty-five,  in  the  functions  of  their  ministry ;  and  from  thence  to  thirty  they  served  a  sort  of  apprenticeship,  beginning 
to  exercise  themselves  in  some  of  the  lower  branches  of  the  sacred  service ;  and,  lastly,  when  they  had  attained  their 
thirtieth  year,  they  were  fully  instituted  in  their  office.  Jennings  points  out  the  analogy  between  this  and  the  usages 
among  the  virgin  priestesses  of  Vesta.    They  were  bound  to  the  strictest  chastity  fur  thirty  years,  the  first  ten  of 

last  ten  i 

twentv 

consid 

had  charge  of  a  moveable  tabernacle. 

—  <*  until Jl/ly  yeart^*— This  direction,  for  the  cessaiion  of  the  services  of  the  Levites  at  the  age  of  fifty,  is  more  fully 
repeated  in  chap.  viii.  28,  but  it  is  there  immediately  added,  that  although  they  were  no  longer  to  perform  the  cus- 
tomarv  service,  they  remained  still  in  attendance  **  to  keep  the  charge,"  &c.  From  this  it  seems  that  tney  were  not  dis- 
missed when  they  reached  the  age  of  fifty ;  but,  while  thenceforth  exempted  from  all  laborious  employnient,  conti- 
nued to  exercise  the  easier  parts  of  their  mmistry,  and  perhaps  instructed  the  younger  Levites  in  the  duties  of  their 
office.  The  exceptions  from  laborious  service  probably  referred  in  a  particular  manner  to  the  toilsome  duty  of  conveying 
the  tabernacle  and  its  various  utensils.  The  Levites  also  were  so  numerous,  in  proportion  to  the  work  they  had  to  do, 
that  there  was  the  less  occasion  to  require  from  individuals  a  protracted  period  of  active  service* 


CHAPTER  V. 

1  The  unclean  are  removed  out  qfthe  camp*  5  lies- 
titution  is  to  be  made  in  trespasses.  1 1  The  trial 
qf jealousy. 

And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses,  saying, 

2  Command  tne  children  of  Israel,  tliat 
they  put  out  of  the  camp  every  'leper,  and 
every  one  that  hath  an  *issue,  and  whoso- 
ever is  defiled  by  the  ^dead  ; 

3  Both  male  and  female  shall  ye  put  out, 
without  the  camp  shall  ye  put  tnem ;  that 
they  defile  not  tneir  camps,  in  the  midst 
whereof  I  dwell. 

4  And  the  children  of  Israel  did  so,  and 
put  them  out  without  the  camp :  as  the  Loud 
spake  unto  Moses,  so  did  tne  children  of 
Israel. 

5  ^  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses, 
saying, 

6  Speak  unto  the  children  of  Israel, 
*Wlien  a  man  or  woman  shall  commit  any 
sin  that  men  commit,  to  do  a  trespass  against 
the  Lord,  and  that  person  be  guilty ; 

7  Then  they  shall  confess  their  sm  which 
they  have  done :  and  he  shall  recompense 
his  trespass  *with  the  principal  thereof,  and 
add  unto  it  the  fifth  part  thereof,  and  give 
it  unto  him  against  whom  he  hath  tres- 
passed. 

8  But  if  the  man  have  no  kinsman  to 
recompense  the  trespass  unto,  let  the  tres- 
pass be  recompensed  unto  the  Lord,  even 
to  the  priest;  beside  the  ram  of  the  atone- 
ment, whereby  an  atonement  shall  be  made 
for  him. 

9  And  every  •offering  of  all   the  holy 


things  of  the  children  of  Israel,  wliich  they 
bring  unto  the  priest,  shall  be  his. 

10  And  every  man  s  hallowed  things  shall 
be  his  :  whatsoever  any  man  giveth  the 
priest,  it  shall  be  Tiis. 

11  ^  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses, 
saying, 

12  Speak  unto  the  children  of  Israel,  and 
say  unto  them.  If  any  man's  wife  go  aside, 
and  commit  a  trespass  against  him, 

13  And  a  man  lie  witn  her  carnally,  and 
it  be  hid  from  the  eyes  of  her  husband,  and 
be  kept  close,  and  she  be  defiled,  and  there 
be  no  witness  ag^nst  her,  neither  she  be 
taken  with  the  manner  ; 

14  And  the  spirit  of  jealousy  come  upon 
him,  and  he  be  jealous  of  his  wife,  and  she 
be  defiled :  or  if  the  spirit  of  jealousy  come 
upon  him,  and  he  be  jealous  of  his  wife,  and 
she  be  not  defiled : 

15  Then  shall  the  man  bring  his  wife 
unto  the  priest,  and  he  shall  bring  her  offer- 
ing for  her,  the  tenth  part  of  an  ephah  of 
barley  meal ;  he  shall  pour  no  oil  upon  it, 
nor  put  frankincense  thereon ;  for  it  is  an 
offenng  of  jealousy,  an  offering  of  memorial, 
bringing  iniquity  to  remembrance. 

16  And  the  priest  shall  bring  her  near, 
and  set  her  before  the  Lord  : 

17  And  the  priest  shall  take  holy  water  in 
an  earthen  vessel ;  and  of  the  dust  that  is  in 
the  floor  of  the  tabernacle  the  pr/est  shall 
take,  and  put  it  into  the  water ; 

18  Ancl  the  priest  shall  set  the  woman 
before  the  Lord,  and  uncover  the  woman's 
head,  and  put  the  offering  of  memorial  in 


»  r^vlt.  13. 3. 
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her  hands,  which  iV  the  jealousy  offering : 
and  the  priest  shall  have  in  his  hand  the 
bitter  water  that  causeth  the  curse : 

19  And  the  priest  shall  charge  her  by  an 
oath,  and  say  unto  the  woman,  If  no  man 
have  lain  with  thee,  and  if  thou  hast  not 
gone  aside  to  uncleanness  ®  Vi7A  another  in- 
stead of  thy  husband  be  thou  free  from  this 
bitter  water  that  causeth  the  curse  ; 

20  But  if  thou  hast  gone  aside  to  another 
instead  of  thy  husband,  and  if  thou  be  de- 
filed, and  some  man  have  lain  with  thee 
beside  thine  husband : 

21  Then  the  priest  shall  charge  the  wo- 
man with  an  oath  of  cursing,  and  the  priest 
shall  say  unto  the  woman,  The  Lord  make 
thee  a  curse  and  an  oath  among  thy  people, 
when  the  Lord  doth  make  thy  thigh  to  *"rot, 
and  thy  belly  to  swell ; 

22  And  this  water  that  causeth  the  curse 
shall  go  into  thy  bowels,  to  make  thy  belly 
to  swell,  and  thy  thigh  to  rot :  And  the  wo- 
man shall,  say  Amen,  amen. 

23  And  the  priest  shall  write  these  curses 
in  a  book,  and  he  shall  blot  them  out  with 
the  bitter  water : 

24  And  he  shall  cause  the  woman  to  drink 
the  bitter  water  that  causeth  the  curse:  and 
the  water  that  causeth  the  curse  shall  enter 
into  her,  and  become  bitter. 


25  Then  the  priest  shall  take  the  jea- 
lousy offering  out  of  the  woman's  hand,  and 
shall  wave  the  offering  before  the  Lord,  and 
offer  it  upon  the  altar : 

26  And  the  priest  shall  take  an  handful 
of  the  offering,  even  the  memorial  thereof, 
and  burn  it  upon  the  altar,  and  afterward 
shall  cause  the  woman  to  drink  the  water. 

27  And  when  he  hath  made  her  to  drink 
the  water,  then  it  shall  come  to  pass,  that,  if 
she  be  defiled,  and  have  done  trespass 
against  her  husband,  that  the  water  that 
causeth  the  curse  shall  qnter  into  her,  and 
become  bitter,  and  her  belly  shall  swell,  and 
her  thigh  shall  rot :  and  the  woman  shall  be 
a  curse  among  her  people. 

28  And  if  the  woman  be  not  defiled,  but 
be  clean ;  then  she  shall  be  free,  and  shall 
conceive  seed. 

29  This  is  the  law  of  jealousies,  when  a 
wife  gocth  aside  to  another  instead  of  her 
husband,  and  is  defiled  ; 

30  Or  when  the  spirit  of  jealousy  cometh 
upon  him,  and  he  be  jealous  over  his  wife, 
and  shall  set  the  woman  before  the  Lord, 
and  the  priest  shall  execute  upon  her  all 
this  law. 

31  Then  shall  the  man  be  guiltless  from 
iniquity,  and  this  woman  shall  bear  her 
iniquity. 


*  Or.  being  m  tht  power  of  thy  husband*       *  Heb.  under  %  huM)a»d.       Hob./a0. 

Vewe  2.  « Al  oui  of  the  camp  every  /e/)er.''— Thia  exclusion  of  lepeni  from  society  has  been  acted  upon  in  nearly 
eveiy  country ;  and  it  afibrds  almost  the  only  instance  in  which  any  kind  of  attention  is  paid  in  the  East  to  the  pre- 
vention of  contagion.  Europe  seems  to  have  taken  from  the  East  not  only  the  disease,  but  the  manner  of  treating  the 
leper.  It  seems  that  the  leprosy  was  introduced  into  Europe  by  the  crusaders  and  pilgrims,  on  their  return  from  the 
East ;  although  some  French  writers  say  it  was  introduced,  at  least  into  their  country,  by  trade  with  Egjrpt,  Palestine, 
and  Syria*  At  first,  until  lazarettoes  were  established,  the  lepers  were  treated  with  greater  severity  than  their  con- 
dition warranted ;  very  much  as  the  Orientals  at  present  treat  them,  and  perhaps  as  Uie  Jews  did.  Indeed  the  idea 
of  the  usages  on  this  point  which  we  find  in  other  nations,  scorns  to  have  been  suggested,  generally,  by  the  course 
which  Moses  was  directed  to  tidce.  In  Normandy,  for  instance,  lepers  could  not  inherit  any  property  while  their  malady 
continued ;  they  could  not  be  witnesses  in  any  case ;  and  they  were  expelled  from  all  intercourse  with  men,  banished 
to  small  huts  by  the  way-side,  and  furnished  with  a  g^y  cloak,  a  cap,  and  a  wallet.  They  were  obliged  to  give  the 
approaching  stranger  warning  of  their  proximity  by  striking  the  clapper-dish  with  which  they  were  furnished.  At  last 
hospitals  were  built  for  their  reception.  Almost  every  town  had  one  such  hospital ;  and  we  find  Louis  the  Seventh,  of 
France,  bequeathing  legacies  to  no  less  than  two  thousand  such  establishments.  In  the  twelfth  century  an  order  of  knight- 
hood, dedicated  to  St.  Lazarus,  was  instituted,  the  members  of  which  were  entrusted  with  the  charge  of  lepers,  and  the 
*ontrol  of  the  hospitals,  which  were  then  first  called  **  lazar-houses,"  or  **  lazarettoes.**  When  the  disorder  ceased  to  be 
strange,  the  lepers  were  allowed  to  live  in  more  comfort  than  before.  Hiis  we  gather  from  the  decree  of  the  General 
Council  of  Lateran,  in  1 179,  which  censures  certain  of  the  clergy  for  preventing  lepers  from  erecting  churches  for  them- 
selves, notwithstanding  they  were  prohibited  from  entering  other  churches ;  and  it  was  decreed,  tluit  whenever  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  lepers  were  living  together,  they  should  be  allowed  a  church,  a  cemetery,  and  a  priest ;  and  should  be 
exempted  from  paymg  tithes  upon  the  fruits  of  their  gardens,  or  on  the  cattle  which  they  fed.  The  leprous  virus  seems 
to  have  weakened  in  the  course  of  time,  so  that  since  the  sixteenth  century  leprosy  has  ceased,  in  Europe,  to  be  a  com- 
mon disease,  or  remarkable  for  its  malignancy.  The  manner  in  which  lepers  were  formerly  treated  in  Europe  is  most 
touchingly  described  in  an  old  metrical  romance,  published  in  Weber's  Collection.  It  relates  how  a  certam  knight, 
called  Amiloun,  of  great  wealth  ai.d  power,  became  a  leper,  and  was  without  pity  cast  forth,  forlorn  and  poor,  to  beg  his 
bread  through  the  world.  During  three  years  of  his  calamity  he  lived  upon  casual  charity,  occupying  a  lodge  by  the 
highway,  at  no  greater  distance  than  five  miles  from  the  splendid  halls  of  which  he  had  once  been  lord,  and  where  all 
eyes  had  looked  up  to  him.  The  exclusion  of  the  leper  from  society  was  not,  even  in  ancient  Asia,  a  practice  peculiar 
to  the  Jews:  a  similar  usage  among  the  Persians  attracted  the  attention  of  Herodotus.  He  says,  that  a  leper  was 
forbidden  to  enter  a  town,  or  to  hold  intercourse  with  other  Persians ;  and  if  a  foreigner  appeared  to  be  infected  witn 
this  disease  the  mob  expelled  him  from  the  country  (Clio.  138).  Such  usages  still,  more  or  less,  prevail  in  Asia  and 
North  Africa,  among  people  who  do  not  think  the  least  precaution  against  the  plague  or  cholera  necessary :  but, 
judging  from  personal  observation,  we  think  that  in  Asia  the  disease  has  now  much  abated  in  frequency  and  virulence. 
The  eomparatively  mild  boAoA  it  the  form  in  which  it  usuallv  appears,  even  in  the  countries  where  the  disorder  is  or 
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wai  endemic.  Small  societies  of  excluded  lepers  may  still  be  sometimes  seen  outside  the  towns.  They  in  general 
live  miserably  in  paltry  huts.  Many  of  them  are  beggars,  going  out  into  the  roads  to  solicit  alms,  which  they  gene- 
rally receive  m  a  woo^n  bowl ;  charitable  people  also  sometimes  bring  different  articles  of  food,  which  they  leave  on 
the  ground  at  a  short  distance  from  the  hut  of  the  lepers  for  whom  it  is  intended.  They  are  generally  obliged  to  wear 
a  distinctive  badge  of  some  kind  or  other,  differing  in  different  neighbourhoods,  so  that  people  may  Imow  them  at  first 
sight,  and  t>e  warned  to  avoid  them. 

17.  ''Holy  ipo/fr."— That  is,  water  from  the  laver. 

22.  ^'  Anun,  amen,** — This  is  an  instance  of  what  we  have  already  mentioned,  that  an  oath  was  not  pronounced  at 
length  by  the  persons  who  took  it,  but  was  read  or  pronounced  to  them  by  a  proper  officer.  When  he  had  finished, 
the  party  swearing  appropriated  its  terms  as  his  own  by  saying,  Ambn,  Amen  I — ^"So  let  it  be"— or  some  equivalent 
expression.  Although,  however,  this  was  the  formulary  of  assent  to  an  oath,  it  did  not  in  all  cases  bear  that  force, 
being  sometimes  merely  a  protestation.  The  word  ament  like  the  words  hatieUjah  and^  kotannah,  has  been  retained  in 
the  religious  services  of  the  western  Christian  church,  and  is  understood  as  an  expression  of  assent  on  the  part  of  the 
people  to  that  which  the  minister  has  said  in  their  name ;  thus  formally  adopting  his  expressions  It  was  probably 
thought  that  the  word,  as  well  as  thd  others  we'  have  mentioned,  possessed  m  the  original  a  peculiar  emphasis  and 
force,  for  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  precise  equivalent  in  any  European  language. 

23.  <*  Book.'" — ^The  whole  context  is  quite  averse  to  this  rendering  of  the  word  *19D  (tepher)  in  this  place.  The  word 
IS  generally  applicable  to  every  roll,  scroll,  or  tablet,  on  which  any  thing  was  written ;  and  the  context  must  in  all 
cases  determme  the  probability  as  to  what  is  intended.  The  Rabbinical  writers  think  that  the  curse  m  this  awful 
ceremony  was  written  on  a  scroll  of  vellum  or  parchment.  This  we  may  very  well  doubt ;  but  without  at  present 
inquiring  whether  the  art  of  preparing  vellum  was  known  at  this  time,  it  seems  more  probable  that,  for  such  a  tem^raiy 
purpose  as  the  present,  the  writing  was  made  on  a  tablet  of  wood,  properly  prepared.  Such  tablets  were  very  ancientJ^ 
used,  and  still  are  so,  in  some  countries,  not  only  for  writing  intended  to  be  soon  obliterated,  but  for  that  which  is 
designed  to  be  permanent.  Whatever  was  ased  in  the  present  instance,  it  was  certainly  nothing  at  all  resembling  in 
its  form  the  idea  which  the  word  "  book**  suggests  to  our  minds. 

**  Bht  them  ow/." — It  would  seem  from  this  that  the  ink  made  no  permanent  marks  on  the  skin,  linen,  wood,  or 
whatever  other  substance  the  words  were  written  on.  It  is  precisely  the  same  with  the  ink  now  in  use  in  the  East. 
In  its  composition  no  calx  of  iron,  or  other  material  that  could  make  a  permanent  dye,  is  employed ;  and  although  the 
writing  made  with  it  has  an  intense  and  brilliant  black  colour,  which  will  remain  unchanged  for  ag^,  the  characters 
may  at  any  time  be  spunged  or  washed  out  with  water.  We  have,  while  writing  this  note,  tried  this ;  and  find  it  quite 
easy  to  obliterate,  by  the  slightest  action  of  the  moistened  finger,  words  which  were  written  several  years  since,  at 
different  times,  with  inks  procured  in  different  countries  of  Western  Asia.  It  is  therefore  unnecessary  to  suppose,  with 
some  who  judge  only  from  our  own  ink,  that  the  ink  employed  on  the  present  occasion  was  prepared  in  a  peculiar 
manner,  and  used  only  on  this  occasion. 

24.  **  Shall  caute  the  woman  to  drink  the  bitter  UHxter,**'-^TheTe  is  still  a  strong  impression  entertained  among  the 
inhabitants  of  Africa  and  some  Asiatic  countries,  that  the  full  force  of  a  charm,  or  of  a  praver  or  curse,  is  obtained  by 
having  it  written,  and  by  washing  the  writing  off  in  water,  and  drinking  the  draught  The  ioea  on  which  this  is  foimded 
b  sufficiently  intelligible  when  the  virtue  of  a  written  charm  is  believed — and  such  belief  is  by  no  means  rare  in  countries 
nearer  home  than  those  of  Africa  or  Asia.  It  is  then  an  obvious  act  of  the  mind,  or  rather  of  superstition,  to  conclude 
that  the  virtue  inhering  in  the  written  charm  may  be  best  imbibed  by  its  words  being  swallowed,  which  they  cannot 
well  be  by  any  process  more  convenient  than  that  of  washing  them  off  in  water.  Travellers,  particularly  African  tra- 
vellers, abound  in  instances  of  their  being  applied  to  for  written  charms,  by  drinking  the  words  of  which  the  applicants 
believed  that  they  would  obtain  some  desired  good,  some  security  from  evil,  or  a  remedy  for  disease.  One  instance 
from  Mungo  Park  will  illustrate  this  subject.  "  At  Koolkorro,  my  landlord  brought  me  his  writing-board,  that  I 
might  write  him  a  saphie  to  protect  him  from  wicked  men.  I  wrote  the  board  full,  from  top  to  bottom,  on  both  sides ; 
and  my  landlord,  to  be  certam  of  having  the  whole  force  of  the  charm,  washed  the  writing  from  the  board  into  a  cala- 
bash with  a  little  water,  and  having  said  a  few  prajrers  over  it,  drank  this  powerful  draught ;  after  which,  lest  a  single 
word  should  escape,  he  licked  the  board  until  it  was  quite  dry."  ('  Travels,'  p.  236.) 

29.  '*  nii  it  the  law  o/Jealmmet.^ — ^The  law  punished  proved  adulterer  with  death.  But  cases  would  Irequentlv  occur 
connected  with  which  the  husband  might  suspect  adultery  without  being  able  to  prove  it,  and,  in  that  case,  tne  man 
and  wife  could  not  fail  to  live  miserably  together,  or  else  the  man  would  feel  inclined  to  act  on  his  own  impressions, 
and  take  the  law  into  his  own  hands.  To  meet  such  a  case,  a  trial  was  instituted,  by  which  the  innocence  or  guilt  of  a 
suspected  wife  might  be  established  beyond  question.  Tlie  trial  of  a  case  only  of  suspected  guilt,  and  incapable  of 
proof,  could  not  be  other  than  an  ordeal ;  and  no  one  who  pays  attention  to  this  awful  process  can  doubt  that  it  must 
nave  had  a  powerful  effect  for  the  intended  purpose,  or  believe  that  any  really  guilty  woman  could  go  through  it  and 
brave  its  results.  The  known  punishment  for  proved  adultery,  and  this  trial  for  t^t  which  admitted  no  proof,  must  have 
tended  much  to  keep  the  crime  in  check.  It  must  have  been  an  awful  thing  even  to  the  innocent,  who  knew  that  tho 
result  would  clear  their  character  from  suspicion  ;  and  this  perhaps  was  intended  in  order  that  their  conduct  might  not 
only  be  free  from  actual  |!;uilt,  but  that  they  might  avoid  all  conduct  calculated  to  g^ve  cause  for  suspicion.  We  read  no 
instance  in  which  the  trial  tojk  place ;  and  if  the  administration  of  the  ordeal  were  really  infrequent,  we  may  regard 
that  as  an  evidence  of  its  practical  utility.  For  it  would  seem  that  the  trial  and  its  result  were  so  dreadful,  that  the 
guilty  rather  confessed  their  crime,  as  they  were  earnestly  exhorted  to  do,  than  go  through  it.  We  might  particularly 
expect  this,  if  the  Rabbins  are  right  when  they  say  that  a  woman  who  confessed  in  such  circumstances  was  not  put  to 
death,  but  only  divorced  without  dowry.  The  innocent  only  would  then  drink  the  bitter  water ;  and  as  it  produced 
no  marked  eflfect  on  them,  this  may  have  led  to  the  gradual  disuse  of  the  trial,  under  the  impression  that  it  had  ceased 
to  be  operative.  The  Jews,  however,  say  that  this  form  of  trial  continued  in  use  till  towards  the  Latter  end  of  the 
second  temple ;  for  they  were  of  opinion  that  the  bitter  water  would  have  no  effect  if  the  husband  himself  were  guilty 
of  a  similar  crime  to  that  with  which  he  charged  his  wife ;  and  they  add,  that  the  adnlteries  of  men  became  so  com- 
mon, that  the  ordeal  ceased  to  distinguish  the  guilty  woman  from  the  innocent.  It  will  not  fail  to  be  observed  that 
this  ordeal  was  such  as,  at  all  events,  to  be  harmless  to  the  innocent,  which  b  more  than  can  be  said  of  many  that  have 
been  or  are  in  use  in  different  countries  iil  all  parts  of  the  world.  This  was  the  character  of  the  only  ordeal  in  us« 
among  the  Hebrews.  But  this  character  belonged  to  few  of  those  which  prevailed  among  other  nations,  which  generally 
rendered  it  only  possible  for  the  innocent  to  escape  by  accident,  or  made  the  danger  equal  to  the  innocent  and  tfaie 
guilty.    A  few  were  to  far  favouiable  to  the  innocent  as  to  be  incapable  of  doing  harm,  except  by  accident,  to  either 
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the  innocent  or  the  guilty.  Of  this  kind  is  that  which  was  in  use  among  our  Saxon  ancestors,  and  which  has,  in  some 
respects,  a  striking  analogy  (perh(4)8  intended)  to  that  which  now  engages  our  attention.  The  suspected  party  had  to 
swallow  a  bit  of  bread  or  cheese,  which  had  been  previously  consecratwl,  with  many  ceremonies.  If  the  person  was 
guilty,  it  was  believed  that  the  sacred  morsel  would  stick  in  his  throat^  and  choke  him,  but  that  he  would  readily 
swallow  it  if  innocent  The  following  is  part  of  the  imprecation  used  on  delivering  the  bread  to  the  accused  person 
after  he  had  received  the  communion.  •*  May  this  bread  (or  this  cheese),  which  is  given  him  to  bring  truth  to  light,  stick 
in  his  throat,  and  find  no  passage,  if  he  be  guilty.  May  his  face  turn  pale,  may  his  limbs  be  convulsed,  and  may  his 
whole  body  be  horribly  changed.  But  if  indeed  innocent  of  the  crime  laid  to  his  charge,  may  he  easily  swallow  this 
bread  (or  cheese),  consecrated  in  thy  name,  to  the  end  that  he  may  know,"  &c.  As  less  danger  attended  this  than  any 
other  ordeal,  the  clergy,  who  allowed  the  continuance  of  this  ancient  pagan  custom,  with  some  modifications,  and  who 
had  the  administration  of  the  various  ordeals,  secured  it  for  themselves ;  and  this  was  generally  that  to  which  they 
were  subjected  when  accused  of  any  crime.  Several  forms  of  Hindoo  ordeal  are  mentioned  in  the  first  volume  of  the 
*  Asiatic  Researches,*  one  of  which  has  a  striking  resemblance  to  that  of  the  Hebrew  water  of  jealousy.  The  accused 
party  is  made  to  drink  three  draughts  of  water  in  which  the  images  of  the  sun,  of  Devi,  and  of  other  deities,  have  been 
washed  for  the  occasion ;  and  if,  within  fourteen  days,  he  has  any  sickness  or  indisposition,  his  crime  is  considered 
as  proved.  It  would  be  endless  to  multiply  instances  of  a  mode  of  trial  which  has,  in  one  form  or  another,  been  dif- 
fused over  the  world.  It  will  be  recollected  that  it  applies  exclusively  to  cases  of  suspicion,  incapable  of  proof.  The 
general  practice  in  all  European  countries  is  to  account  a  person  innocent  against  Wliom  crime  cannot  be  proved ;  and 
this  is  undoubtedly  the  wisest  and  safest  course  for  those  who  have  not  the  express  promise  of  God  to  pive  effect  to  a 
test  to  distinguish  the  innocent  from  the  guilty.  Without  such  a  warrant,  an  "  appeal  to  Him,"  as  it  is  profanely 
called,  whether  by  fire,  or  water,  or  sword,  or  pistol,  is  in  the  highest  degree  presumptuous  and  profane. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

1  The  law  of  the  Nazarites,  22  The  form  of  blessing 
the  people. 

And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses,  saying, 

2  Speak  unto  the  children  of  Israel,  and 
say  unto  them.  When  either  man  or  woman 
shall  ^separate  themselves  to  vow  a  vow  of  a 
Nazarite,  to  separate  themselves  unto  the 
Lord: 

3  He  shall  separate  himself  from  wine 
and  strong  drink,  and  shall  drink  no  vinegar 
of  wine,  or  vinegar  of  strong  drink,  neither 
shall  he  drink  any  hquor  or  grapes,  nor  eat 
moist  grapes,  or  dried. 

4  All  the  days  of  his  'separation  shall  he 
eat  nothing  that  is  made  of  the  "vine  tree, 
from  the  kernels  even  to  the  husk. 

5  All  the  days  of  the  vow  of  his  separa- 
tion there  shall  no  *razor  come  upon  his 
head:  until  the  days  be  fulfilled,  in  the 
which  he  separateth  himself  unto  the  Lord, 
he  shall  be  holy,  and  shall  let  the  Locks  of 
the  hair  of  his  head  grow. 

6  All  the  days  that  he  separateth  himself 
unto  the  Lord  he  shall  come  at  no  dead 
body. 

7  He  shall  not  make  himself  unclean  for 
his  father,  or  for  his  mother,  for  his  brother, 
or  for  his  sister,  when  they  die :  because  the 
'consecration  of  his  God  is  upon  his  head. 

8  All  the  days  of  his  separation  he  is  holy 
unto  the  Lord. 

9  And  if  any  man  die  very  suddenly  by 
him,  and  he  hath  defiled  the  head  of  his 
consecration ;  then  he  shall  shave  his  head 
in  the  day  of  his  cleansing,  on  the  seventh 
day  shall  he  shave  it. 


10  And  on  the  eighth  day  he  shall  bring 
two  turtles,  or  two  young  pigeons,  to  the 
priest,  to  the  door  of  the  tabernacle  of  the 
conffregation : 

11  And  the  priest  shall  offer  the  one  for 
a  sin  offering,  and  the  other  for  a  burnt 
offering,  and  make  an  atonement  for  him, 
for  that  he  sinned  by  the  dead,  and  shall 
hallow  his  head  that  same  day. 

12  And  he  shall  consecrate  unto  the  Lord 
the  days  of  his  separation,  and  shall  bring  a 
lamb  of  the  first  year  for  a  trespass  offering : 
but  the  days  that  were  before  shall  'be  lost, 
because  his  separation  was  defiled. 

13  ^  And  tliis  is  the  law  of  the  Nazarite, 
when  the  days  of  liis  separation  are  ful- 
filled :  he  shall  be  brought  unto  the  door  of 
the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation : 

11  And  he  shall  offer  his  offering  unto 
the  Lord,  one  he  lamb  of  the  first  year 
without  blemish  for  a  burnt  offering,  and 
one  ewe  lamb  of  the  first  year  without  ble- 
mish for  a  sin  offering,  and  one  ram  without 
blemish  for  peace  offerings. 

15  And  a  basket  of  unleavened  bread, 
cakes  of  fine  flour  mingled  with  oil,  and 
wafers  of  unleavened  bread  anointed  with 
oil,  and  their  meat  offering,  and  their  drink 
offerings. 

16  And  the  priest  shall  bring  them  before 
the  Lord,  and  shall  offer  his  sin  offering, 
and  his  burnt  offering : 

17  And  he  shall  offer  the  ram /or  a  sa- 
crifice of  peace  offerings  unto  the  Lord, 
with  the  basket  of  unleavened  bread:  the 

Eriest  shall  offer  also  his  meat  offering,  and 
is  drink  offering. 

18  ^And  the   Nazarite    shall    shave   the 


>  Or,  make  th«iiuelves  Nazarites.       *  Or,  NrtzaHteiMp.       ^  Hub.  viHe  of  the  wine,       *  Juds;.  13. 6.    1  Sam.  1. 11.        ^  Heb.  uparatiun^ 
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head  of  his  separation  ai  the  door  of  the  ta- 
bernacle of  the  congre^tion,  and  shall  take 
the  hair  of  the  head  of  his  separation^  and 
put  it  in  the  fire  which  is  under  the  sacri- 
fice of  the  peace  offerinffs. 

19  And  the  priest  shall  take  the  sodden 
shoulder  of  the  ram,  and  one  unleavened 
cake  out  of  the  basket,  and  one  unleavened 
wafer,  and  shall  put  them  upon  the  hands  of 
the  Nazarite,  after  the  hair  of  his  separation 
is  shaven  : 

20  And  the  priest  shall  wave  them  *for  a 
wave  offering  wfore  the  Lord  :  this  is  holy 
for  the  priest,  with  the  wave  breast  and 
heave  shoulder :  and  after  that  the  Nazarite 
may  di'ink  wine. 

21  This  is  the  law  of  the  Nazarite  who 


hath  vowed,  and  of  his  offering  unto  the 
Lord  for  his  separation,  beside  that  that 
his  hand  shall  get:  according  to  the  vow 
which  he  vowed,  so  he  must  do  after  the  law 
of  his  separation. 

22  %  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses, 
saying. 

23  Speak  unto  Aaron  and  unto  his  sons, 
saying,  On  this  wise  ye  shall  bless  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel,  saying  unto  them, 

24  The  Lord  bless  thee,  and  keep  thee : 

25  The  Lord  make  his  face  shine  upon 
thee,  and  be  gracious  unto  thee : 

26  The  Lord  lift  up  his  countenance 
upon  thee,  and  give  thee  peace. 

27  And  they  shall  put  my  name  upon  the 
children  of  Israel;  and  I  will  bless  them. 


•£xod.S9.37. 
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Vene  2.  '' A'asorfte ."— This  word  is  from  the  Teifo  *^2U»  mtMOTf  ''to  seponte,"  and  iharefore  means  ''the  separated 
one.]*  This  chapter  does  not  mention  any  other  Naxarite  than  one  who  has  himself  undertsJten  the  vow  of  separation ; 
but  it  also  appears  that  there  were  others  devoted  from  their  birth  to  the  state  of  Nasaiitism.  Sach  were  Samson  and  John 
the  Baptist,  and  perhans  also  Samuel.  These  are  the  only  instances  in  Scripture ;  and  as  the  two  first  instances  of  sepa- 
ration for  life  were  in  obedience  to  the  express  command  of  God,  it  would  seem  doubtful  whether  we  are  at  liberty  to  infer 
any  general  practice  from  them.  It  seems  clear  to  us  that  Moses  contemplated  no  other  than  a  temporary  and  volun- 
tary Nasartteship ;  and  if  the  practice  did  come  to  prevail  of  parents  devoting  their  children  to  this  state  from  their 
birth,  we  venture  to  conjecture  that  it  may  have  arisen  (rom  the  direction  which  the  angel  we  to  the  parents  of  Sam- 
son, that  he  should  be  a  Nasarite  from  his  birth.  The  conspicuous  character  of  that  extraorainary  man  would  make  the 
instance  very  generally  known,  and  would  naturally  enough  lead  people  to  suppose,  ^hat  such  devotion  of  a  child  from 
his  birth  must  be  lawful  and  acceptable  to  God,  even  when  not,  in  the  particular  instance,  commanded  by  him.  These 
instances  of  direct  command  do  indeed  appear  to  g^ve  a  sanction  to  perpetual  Nazaritism  which'  we  should  not  have 
been  authorized  to  infer  from  the  law  of  this  chapter  alone.  But  that  the  law  did  not  contemplate  perpetual  Nazaritism 
seems  evinced  by  the  absence  of  any  regulations  as  to  the  course  to  be  taken  in  case  Uie  perpetual  obligation  should  prove 
inconvenient  or  repug^nt  to  the  person  on  whom  it  was  laid  without  his  own  concurrence.  The  analogy  of  the  other 
laws  would  lead  us  to  suppose  that,  in  such  a  case,  it  would  have  been  provided  that  he  should  be  allowed  to  redeem 
himsel£  Whether  this  was  permitted  when  perpetual  Nazaritism  came  to  be  introduced,  we  have  no  means  of  knowing ; 
but  we  should  rather  infer,  from  what  we  do  know,  that  it  was  not.  It  does  seem,  however,  that  these  perpetual 
Nasarites  either  were  not  considered  subject  to  a//  the  laws  for  the  voluntary  Nazarites,  or  else  observed  them  mora 
loosely.  We  incline  to  think  that  the  terms  of  the  vow,  in  their  case,  comprehended  no  more  than  was  expressed ;  and 
it  never  expressed  all  the  Nazarite  rules.  Thus  Samson  was  only  forbidden  to  cut  his  hair,  or  to  use  wine  or  strong 
drink,  and  ne  appears  to  have  thought  himself  left  free  in  other  respects,  as  he  did  not  hesitate  to  attack  and  destroy 
the  Philistines,  frOm  whose  dead  bodies  a  strict  Nazarite  must  have  fled  to  avoid  defilement  Samuel's  mother  vowed 
no  more  than  that  no  razor  should  come  upon  her  son's  head  (1  Sam.  L  11),  and  John  the  Baptist  was  only  prohibited 
the  use  of  wine  and  strong  drink.  That  Samuel  drank  no  wine,  or  that  the  Baptist  let  his  hair  grow,  is  more  than  we 
can  telL  It  seems  clear,  from  the  manner  in  which  the  subject  is  introduced,  that  such  a  condition  of  life  was  previously 
known  to  the  Israelites ;  and  it  is  probable  that  specific  regulations  were  made  on  the  subject,  defining  what  the 
Nasarites  were  to  do,  in  order  to  prevent  those  who  were  devoutly  inclined  from  falling  into  those  extraorainary  and 
nnnatural  austerities  by  which,  in  different  countries,  people  have  sought  to  propitiate  the  favour  of  the  gods  they  serve. 
Several  peculiarities  of  Nazaritism  will  hereafter  be  noticed,  in  order  to  illustrate  the  texts  in  which  they  occur.  The 
directions  in  this  chapter  are  too  clear  to  require  much  illustration.  There  is  a  custom  in  Persia  which  offers  some 
remarkable  analogies  to  the  vow  of  Nazaritism,  particularly  to  that  form  under  which  the  Nasarites  were  separated 
from  their  birth.  It  will  be  recollected  that  the  male  Persians,  in  common  usage,  have  their  heads  constantly  shaven. 
But  it  frequently  happens,  after  the  birth  of  a  son,  that  if  the  parent  be  in  distress,  or  the  child  be  sick,  or  that  there 
be  any  other  cause  of  gxief,  the  mother  makes  a  vow  that  no  razor  shall  come  upon  the  child's  head  for  a  certain  portion 
of  time,  and  sometimes  for  all  his  life.  If  the  child  recovers,  and  the  cause  of  grief  be  removed,  and  if  the  mother's 
TOW  be  but  for  a  time,  then  when  the  time  has  expired,  and  the  vow  has  been  properly  fulfilled,  she  has  his  head 
shaved,  makins^  at  the  same  time,  a  small  entertainment,  and  collects  money  and  otner  things  from  her  friends  and 
relations,  which  are  sent  as  Meter*  (offerings)  to  the  mosque  of  Kerbelah  (the  most  holy  place  of  the  Persians),  and  are 
there  consecrated.  (See  Morier's  <  Second  Journey.'^  These  offerings  are  similar  to  those  at  the  completion  of  the  Na- 
sarite vow  (verses  14  and  15).  The  analogy  is  stronger  than  at  first  view  appears,  because  the  interdiction  of  wine 
and  steong  drink  would  probably  also  appear  in  the  Persian  vow,  were  it  not  rendered  unnecessary  by  the  general  law 
of  their  rdigion,  which  excludes  a/i  Mohammedans  from  such  indulgence. 

5.  ^*ShaUlet  ike  locki  of  the  hair  of  Mis  AM(f  ^nMc^."— Bishop  Patrick  obsenres,  in  illustration  of  this  text,  that  the 
Egyptians  used  sometimes  to  let  their  hair  gprow  in  honour  of  particular  deities,  and  thinks  that  the  custom  was  bor- 
rowed from  the  Hebrew  Nazarites.  We  however  feel  so  strongly  persuaded  of  the  previous  existence  of  these  customn 
that  we  rather  incline  to  the  opinion  of  those  who  think  that  the  Israelites  had  learnt  this  practice  in  Egypt,  and 
that  it  was  allowed  in  the  law,  with  a  reference  to  the  true  God,  in  order  to  take  awajr  occasion  for  its  beinr  preserved  < 
in  honour  of  idols*  A  rooted  custom,  in  itself  harmless,  but  applied  to  purposes  of  evil,  may  with  less  difficulty  have 
its  object  altered  than  be  wholly  eradicated.  In  viewing  the  laws  of  Moses  it  is  always  usenil,  so  far  as  may  be  pos- 
sible, to  distinguish  those  which  originate  usages,  from  those 'which  only  correct,  modify  and  alter  usages  already 
existing. 

12.  '<  The  dage  thai  were  be/are  thall  he  /oii.^— Cases  of  sadden  death  must  sometimes  occur,  and  the  most  careful 
Nasarite  could  not  always  avoid  the  pollution  thus  occasioned.  The  present  law  provides  for  this  case,  by  directing 
that  after  he  had  purified  himself  by  proper  ofierings  and  ceremonies,  he  should  begin  his  period  of  Nazaritism  anew, 
the  whole  time  previous  to  the  defilement  being  lost  in  the  computation.  Had  the  restrictions  of  Nazaritism  been  re- 
markably rigid,  as  they  certainly  were  not,  this  would  have  been  very  severe  upon  those  who  had  vowed  for  any  long 
term,  and  happened  to  pollute  tnemselves  when  the  time  of  its  expiration  approached. 

18.  "  Thhe  the  hair  of  hie  head... and  gmt  it  ta  thejire  which  ie  wnder  the  taeri/ce.^'^ThB  remark  on  verse  5  applies  in 
a  considerable  degree  to  this  text  also.  It  was  a  very  ancient  custom  among  the  heathen  nations  to  consecrate  to  their 
gpda  the  hair  when  cut  off  as  well  as  when  gprowinff  on  the  head.  The  hmr  was  sometimes  consumed  on  the  altar,  some- 
times deposited  in  the  temples  and  often  suspended  upon  trees.  A  famous  instance  of  the  consecration  of  hair  is  that 
of  Berenice,  the  consort  of  Ptolemy  Euerget^  When  the  kmg  went  on  his  expedition  to  Syria,  she  was  anxious  for 
his  safety  wad  made  a  vow  to  consecrate  her  hair,  which  was  much  admired  for  its  fineness  and  beauty,  to  Venus,  if 
he  returned  safe.  He  did  return  safe ;  and  she  ofibred  her  hair  in  the  temple  at  Cyprus.  This  consecrated  hair,  being 
afterwards  missing  was  fabled  to  have  become  a  constellation  in  the  heavens,  which  constellation  is  called  Coma  Bere- 
niee$  (the  hair  of  Berenice)  to  this  day.  Another  remarkable  instance  is  that  of  Nero,  who,  according  to  Suetonius. 
cut  off  his  first  beard,  put  it  in  a  casket  of  gold  set  with  jewels,  and  consecrated  it  to  Jupiter  Gapitolinus.  In  fact  the 
hair  of  the  head  and  beard  has  been  held,  more  or  less,  in  a  sort  of  mystical  respect  in  most  countries.  It  may  be 
traced  in  our  own  conntry,  perhaps  in  the  reputed  use  of  the  human  hiur  in  spells  and  incantations.  To  this  day,  the 
Arabs  and  other  Orientals  treat  the  hair  which  falls  or  is  taken  from  them,  with  a  degree  of  care  which  indicates  the 
supNsrstitious  feelings  which  they  connect  with  it.  They  bury  it  very  carefully,  that  no  one  may  see  it  or  employ  it  to 
their  prejudice,  l^e  impossibihty  of  procuring  a  hair,  while  in  the  midst  m  a  numerous  population,  prevented  Ali 
Bey  ifoai  bttng  able  to  inend  his  hygrometer  m  Mecca. 
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TrB  PaiMCBfi'  OmRING. — ^T*  la.MQ8BSR. 


CHAPTER  VH. 

1  Thi  (iffimng  cf  the  princes  at  the  dedication  of 
the  tabernacle,  10  Their  several  offerings  at  the 
dedication  qfthe  altar,  89  God  speaketk  to  Mo- 
ses from  the  mercy  seat. 

And  it  came  to  pass  on  the  day  that  Moses 
had  fully  *set  up  the  tabernacle,  and  had 
anointed  it^  i^pd  sanctified  iU  and  i^l  the  in- 
struments thereof^  both  the  altar  and  all  the 
vessels  thereof,  and  had  anointed  them^  and 
sanctified  them ; 

2  That  the  princes  of  Israel^  heads  of  the 
house  of  their  fathers,  who  were  the  princes 
of  the  tribes,  •and  weye  over  them  that  were 
numbered,  oflered  : 

3  And  they  brought  their  offerinff  before 
the  Lord,  six  covered  wagons,  and  twelve 
oxen  [  a  wagon  for  two  of  the  princes,  and 
for  each  one  an  ox :  and  they  brought  them 
before  the  tabernacle. 

4  And  the  Lord  spal^ie  unto  Moses^  say- 
ing. 


5  Take  it  of  them,  that  they  may  be  tp 
do  the  service  of  the  tabernacle  of  the  con- 

Segatiqn;  ancl  thou  shalt  give  them  unto 
e  Levites,  to  every  man  according  to  his 
service. 

6  And  Moses  took  the  wagons  and  tl^e 
oxen^  and  gave  them  unto  th^  invites. 

7  Two  wagops  and  four  oxen  he  ffave 
unto  the  sons  of  Gershon,  according  to  Sieir 
service : 

8  And  four  wagons  apd  eight  oxen  he 

Skve  unto  the  sons  of  Merari,  according  unto 
eir  service,  under  the  ha9d  of  Ithamar  the 
son  of  Aaron  the  priest. 

9  But  unto  the  sons  of  Eohath  he  gave 
none :  because  the  service  of  the  sanctuary 
belonging  unto  them  wa9  thai  they  should 
bear  upon  their  shoulders. 

10  %  And  the  princes  offered  for  dedi- 
cating of  the  altar  in  the  day  that  it  was 
anointed,  even  the  princes  offered  theii 
offering  before  the  altar. 
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1 1  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses,  They 
shall  offer  their  offering,  each  prince  on  his 
day,  for  the  dedicating  of  the  altar. 

12  ^  And  he  that  offered  his  offering  the 
first  day  was  Nahshon  the  son  of  Ammina- 
dab,  of  the  tribe  of  Judah : 

13  And  his  offering  was  one  silver  charger, 
the  weiffht  thereof  was  an  hundred  and 
thirty  shekels,  one  silver  bowl  of  seventy 
shekels,  after  the  shekel  of  the  sanctuary ; 
both  of  them  were  full  of  fine  flour  mingled 
with  oil  for  a  *meat  offering  : 

14  One  spoon  of  ten  shekels  of  gold,  fUU 
of  incense : 

15  One  young  bidlock,  one  ram,  one 
lamb  of  the  first  year,  for  a  burnt  offering  : 

16  One  kid  oi  the  goats  for  a  *sin  offer- 
ing: 

17  And  for  a  sacrifice  of  peace  offerinffs, 
two  oxen,  five  rams,  five  he  goats,  five  lamos 
of  the  first  year:  this  was  the  offering  of 
Nahshon  the  son  of  Amminadab. 

18  ^  On  the  second  day  Nethaneel  the  son 
of  Zuar,  prince  of  Issachar,  did  offer : 

19  lie  offered  for  his  offering  one  silver 
charger,  the  weight  whereof  was  an  hundred 
ftnd  thirty  shekels,  one  silver  bowl  of  seventy 
shekels,  after  the  shekel  of  the  sanctuary ; 
both  of  them  fuU  of  fine  flour  mingled  with 
oil  for  a  meat  offering : 

20  One  spoon  of  gold  of  ten  shekels,  full 
of  incense : 

21  One  young  bullock,  one  ram,  one  lamb 
of  the  first  year,  for  a  burnt  offering : 

22  One  kid  of  the  goats  for  a  sin  offer- 
ing: 

z3  And  for  a  sacrifice  of  peace  offerinffs, 
two  oxen,  five  rams,  five  he  goats,  five  lamos 
of  the  first  year :  this  was  the  offering  of 
Nethaneel  the  son  of  Zuar. 

24  ^  On  the  third  day  Eliab  the  son  of 
Helen,  prince  of  the  children  of  Zebulun, 
did  offer : 

25  His  offering  was  one  silver  charger, 
the  weight  whereof  was  an  hundred  and 
thirty  shekels,  one  silver  bowl  of  seventy 
shekels,  after  the  shekel  of  the  sanctuary; 
both  of  them  full  of  fine  flour  mingled  with 
oil  for  a  meat  offering : 

26  One  golden  spoon  of  ten  shekels,  ftOl 
of  incense : 

27  One  young  bullock,  one  ram,  one  lamb 
of  the  first  year,  for  a  burnt  offering : 

28  One  kid  of  the  goats  for  a  sin  offer- 
ing: 


29  And  for  a  sacrifice  of  peace  offerings, 
two  oxen,  five  rams,  five  he  goats,  five  lanu>B 
of  the  first  year:  this  was  the  offering  of 
Eliab  the  son  of  Helen. 

30  ^  On  the  fourth  day  Elizur  the  son  of 
Shedeur,  prince  of  the  children  of  Beuben, 
did  offer : 

31  His  offering  was  one  silver  charger  of 
the  weight  of  an  hundred  and  thirty  shekels, 
one  silver  bowl  of  seventy  shekels,  after  the 
shekel  of  the  sanctaary ;  both  of  them  fuU  of 
fine  flour  mingled  with  oil  for  a  meat  offer- 
ing: 

32  One  golden  spoon  of  ten  shekels,  full 
of  incense : 

33  One  young  bullock,  one  ram,  one  lamb 
of  the  first  year,  for  a  burnt  offering : 

34  One  kid  of  the  goats  for  a  sin  offer- 
ing: 

35  And  for  a  sacrifice  of  peace  offerings, 
two  oxen,  five  rams,  five  he  goats,  five  lambs 
of  the  first  year :  this  was  the  offering  of 
EUzur  the  son  of  Shedeur. 

36  ^  On  the  fifth  day  Shelumiel  the  son 
of  Zunshaddai,  prince  of  the  children  of  Si- 
meon, did  offer : 

37  His  offering  was  one  silver  charger, 
the  weight  whereof  was  an  hundred  and 
thirty  shekels,  one  silver  bowl  of  seventy 
shekels,  after  the  shekel  of  the  sanctuary ; 
both  of  them  full  of  fine  flour  mingled  with 
oil  for  a  meat  offering : 

38  One  golden  spoon  of  ten  shekels,  full 
of  incense : 

39,  One  young  bullock,  one  ram,  one  lamb 
of  the  first  year,  for  a  burnt  offering : 

40  One  Kid  of  the  goats  for  a  sin  offer- 
ing: 

41  And  for  a  sacrifice  of  peace  offerings, 
two  oxen,  five  rams,  five  he  goats,  five  lambs 
of  the  first  year :  this  was  the  offering  of 
Shelumiel  the  son  of  Zurishaddai 

42  %  On  the  sixth  day  Eliasaph  the  son 
of  Deuel,  prince  of  the  children  of  Gad, 
offered : 

43  His  offering  was  one  silver  charger  of 
the  weight  of  an  nundred  and  thirty  shekels, 
a  silver  bowl  of  seventy  shekels,  after  the 
shekel  of  the  sanctuary ;  both  of  them  full  of 
fine  flour  mingled  with  oil  for  a  meat  offer- 
ing: 

44  One  golden  spoon  of  ten  shekels,  full 
of  incense : 

45  One  yotmg  bullock,  one  ram,  one  lamb 
of  the  first  year,  for  a  burnt  offering. 
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46  One  Idd  of  the  goats  for  a  tin  oflfer- 
ing: 

47  And  for  a  sacrifice  of  peace  offierinn, 
two  oxen^  five  rams,  fire  he  goats,  five  lambs 
of  the  first  year:  this  was  the  oflEning  of 
Eliasaph  the  son  of  DeoeL 

48  l|  On  the  seventh  dajr  Elishama  the 
son  of  Ammihud,  prince  of  the  children  of 
Ephraim,  offered: 

49  His  offering  wcu  one  silver  charger, 
the  weight  whereof  tror  an  hundred  and 
thirty  shekels,  one  silver  bowl  of  seventy 
shekels,  after  the  shekel  of  the  sanctuary ; 
both  of  them  full  of  fine  flour  mingled  with 
oil  for  a  meat  offering : 

50  One  golden  spoon  of  ten  shekels,  full 
of  incense : 

51  One  young  buUock,  one  ram,  one  lamb 
of  the  first  year,  for  a  burnt  offering : 

52  One  Kid  of  the  goats  for  a  sin  offer- 
ing: 

53  And  for  a  sacrifice  of  peace  offerings, 
two  oxen,  five  rams,  five  he  goats,  five  lambs 
of  the  first  year :  this  was  the  offering  of 
Elisliama  the  son  of  Ammihud« 

54  1[  On  the  eighth  day  offered  Gamaliel 
the  son  of  Pcdahzur,  prince  of  the  children 
of  Manasseh : 

55  His  offering  was  one  silver  charger  of 
the  weight  of  an  hundred  and  thirty  shekels, 
one  silver  bowl  of  seventy  shekels,  after  the 
shekel  of  the  sanctuary ;  both  of  them  full 
of  fine  flour  mingled  with  oil  for  a  meat 
offering : 

56  One  golden  spoon  of  ten  shekel^  full 
of  incense : 

57  One  young  bullock,  one  ram,  one  lamb 
of  the  first  year,  for  a  burnt  offering : 

58  One  xid  of  the  goats  for  a  sin  offer- 
ing: 

59  And  for  a  sacrifice  of  peace  offerings, 
two  oxen,  five  rams,  five  he  goats,  five  lambs 
of  the  first  year :  this  was  the  offering  of 
Gamaliel  the  son  of  Pedahzur. 

60  %  On  the  ninth  day  Abidan  the  son 
of  Gidconi,  prince  of  the  children  of  Benja- 
min, offered : 

61  His  offering  w(zs  one  silver  charger, 
the  weight  whereof  was  an  hundred  and 
thirty  shekels,  one  silver  bowl  of  seventy 
shekels,  after  the  shekel  of  the  sanctuary ; 
both  of  them  full  of  fine  flour  mingled  with 
oil  for  a  meat  offering ; 

62  One  golden  spoon  of  ten  shekels,  full 
of  incense: 

63  One  young  bullock,  one  ram,  one  lamb 
of  the  first  year,  for  a  burnt  offering : 
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64  One  kid  of  the  goats  for  a  sin  offer- 
ing: 

65  And  far  a  sacrifice  of  peace  offmngs, 
two  oxen,  five  rams,  five  he  goats,  five  lamba 
of  the  first  year :  this  was  the  offering  of 
Abidan  the  son  of  Gideom. 

66  if  On  the  tenth  day  Ahiezer  the  son  of 
Ammishaddai,  prince  of  the  children  of  Dan, 
offered : 

67  His  offering  was  one  silver  charger, 
the  weight  whereof  was  an  hundred  and 
thirty  shekels,  one  silver  bowl  of  seventy 
shekels,  after  the  shekel  of  the  sanctuary; 
both  of  them  full  of  fine  flour  mingled  with 
oil  for  a  meat  offering : 

68  One  golden  spoon  of  ten  shekels,  fiill 
of  incense : 

69  One  young  bullock,  one  ram,  one  lamb 
of  the  first  year,  for  a  burnt  offering : 

70  One  kid  of  the  goats  for  a  sin  offer- 
ing: 

71  And  for  a  sacrifice  of  peace  offerings, 
two  oxen,  five  rams,  five  he  goats,  five  lambs 
of  the  first  year :  this  was  the  offering  of 
Ahiezer  the  son  of  AmmishaddaL 

72  %  On  the  eleventh  day  Pagiel  the  son 
of  Ocran,  prince  of  the  cmldren  of  Asher, 
offered : 

73  His  offering  was  one  silver  charger, 
the  weight  whereof  was  an  hundred  and 
thirty  shekels,  one  silver  bowl  of  seventy 
shekels,  after  the  shekel  of  the  sanctuary ; 
both  of  them  full  of  fine  flour  mingled  with 
oil  for  a  meat  offering : 

74  One  golden  spoon  of  ten  shekels,  full 
of  incense : 

75  One  young  bullock,  one  ram,  one  lamb 
of  the  first  year,  for  a  burnt  offering : 

76  One  kid  of  the  goats  for  a  sin  offer- 
ing; 

77  And  for  a  sacrifice  of  peace  offerings, 
two  oxen,  five  rams,  five  he  goats,  five  lambs 
of  the  first  year :  this  was  the  offering  of 
Pagiel  the  son  of  Ocran. 

7>^  If  On  the  twelfth  dav  Ahira  the  son 
of  Enan,  prince  of  the  chilcuren  of  Naphtali, 
offered : 

79  His  offering  was  one  silver  charger,- 
the  weight  whereof  was  an  hundred  and 
thirty  sJiekels,  one  silver  bowl  of  seventy 
shekels,  after  the  shekel  of  the  sanctuary ; 
both  of  them  full  of  fine  flour  mingled  with 
oil  for  a  meat  offering : 

80  One  golden  spoon  of  ten  shekels,  full 
of  incense : 

81  One  young  bullock,  one  ram,  one  lamb 
of  the  first  year,  for  a  burnt  ofiering : 
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tbe  spoons  was  an  hundred  and  twenty 
shekels. 

87  All  the  oxen  for  the  burnt  offering 
were  twelve  bullocks,  the  rams  twelve,  the 
lambs  of  the  first  year  twelve,  with  their 
meat  offering :  and  the  kids  of  the  goats  for 
sin  offering  twelve. 

88  And  all  the  oxen  for  the  sacrifice  of 
the  peace  offerings  were  twenty  and  four 
bullocks,  the  rams  sixty,  the  he  goats  sixty, 
the  lambs  of  the  first  year  sixty.  This  was 
the  dedication  of  the  altar,  after  that  it  was 
anointed. 

89  And  when  Moses  was  gone  into  the 
tabernacle  of  the  con^egation  to  speak  with 
'Him,  then  he  heard  the  voice  of  one  speaking 
unto  him  from  off  the  mercy  seat  that  wcu 
upon  the  ark  of  testimony,  from  between  the 
two  cherubims :  and  He  spake  unto  hiuL 

•Thatis,Ood. 

Vexm  6.  **  Mofa  took  ike  waggtmti  and  ike  oxen^  and  gave  them  to  the  />vi/ef.''->The  distribution  amoiif?  them  of  the 
draught  carriage!  and  cattle  was  regulated  by  the  nature  of  their  service.  The  Merarites  had  the  largest  proportion, 
as  they  had  the  charge  of  the  more  unwieldy  parts  of  the  tabernacle,  such  as  the  boards,  bars,  pillars  and  sockets ; 
whereas  the  Gershonites  had  only  the  coverings  and  hangings.  The  Kohathites  had  no  waggons,  as  the  sacred 
utensils  entnisted  to  them  were  to  be  carried  on  their  shoulders.  The  unfortunate  result  of  an  attempt,  on  their  part, 
to  employ  a  cart  in  their  service  was  calculated  to  teach  them  that  they  were  not  at  liberty  to  depart  from  the  ap- 
pointcMl  regulations  (see  1  Chron.  xiii.  7 — 10 ;  and  xv.  2.  12 — 16).  As  to  the  waggons,  see  the  note  on  Gen.  xlv.  27.  it 
appears  that  each  cart  was  drawn  by  two  oxen,  and  a  grater  number  does  not  seem  to  have  been  emjployed  on  any  of 
the  different  occasions  mentioned  in  Scripture.  Oxen  seem  to  have  been  generally  used  for  draught  in  ancient  timet 
among  other  nations  as  well  as  the  Hebrews ;  and  they  continue  still  to  b«  employed  in  dragging  the  few  carts,  which 
are  in  use  ^as  described  in  the  note  just  referred  to)  in  some  parts  of  Western  Asia ;  where  also  various  other  lervicet 
are  required  from  these  useful  animals  which  we  do  not  expect  them  to  render. 

13,  14.  <'  Ome  ether  charger, .  •one  iUver  bow/, ,  ,one  tpoon, .  ,o/gold:* — ^The  offerings  of  all  the  princes  were  exactly 
alike,  consisting  of  utensils  of  silver  and  gold,  for  the  permanent  service  of  the  tabernacle ;  and  of  sacrifices  and  offerings 
for  immediate  use.  The  '*  silver  chaigers'*  are  rendered  plattera  by  Boothroyd ;  the  «  bowls,"  eprinkHng-baeina  /  and  the 
*<  spoons,"  incense-pott.  The  last  rendering  is  unquestionably  correct ;  but  it  is  perhaps  impossible  to  ascertain  the 
exact  form  or  use  of  the  utensils  in  silver.  The  occasion  must  have  been  one  of  great  and  striking  solemnity,  and, 
from  the  account  here  given,  reminding  us  strongly  of  the  annual  festival  of  Nuroox  in  Persia,  when  the  king  sits  in 
great  state  and  glory,  with  the  nobles  of  hb  court  attending  in  their  most  gorgeous  attire,  and  thus  receives  in  suc- 
cession a  long  series  of  costly  offerings,  which  the  princes  who  govern  the  proTinces  of  his  empire  send,  at  that  season* 
to  the  capital  for  his  acceptance,  and  which  are  of  such  value  as  to  form  one  of  the  principal  portions  of  his  yearly 
revenue. 


82  One  kid  of  the  goats  for  a  sin  offer- 
ing: 

83  And  for  a  sacrifice  of  peace  offerings, 
two  oxen,  five  rams,  five  he  goats,  five  lanu>s 
of  the  first  year:  this  was  the  offering  of 
Ahira  the  son  of  Enan. 

84  This  w(is  the  dedication  of  the  altar, 
in  the  day  when  it  was  anointed,  by  the 
princes  of  Israel :  twelve  chargers  of  sil- 
ver, twelve  silver  bowls,  twelve  spoons  of 
gold: 

85  Each  charger  of  silver  weightna  an 
hundred  and  thirty  shekels,  each  bowl  se- 
venty: all  the  silver  vessels  weighed  two 
thousand  and  four  hundred  shekels,  after  the 
shekel  of  the  sanctuary : 

86  The  golden  spoons  were  twelve,  full 
of  incense,  weighing  ten  shekels  apiece,  after 
the  shekel  of  tne  sanctuary  :  all  the  gold  of 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

1  How  the  lamps  are  to  be  lighted,  5  The  conse* 
craiion  qf  tne  Levites,  23  The  age  and  time  of 
their  service. 

And  the  Lord  spake  imto  Moses,  saying, 

2  Speak  unto  Aaron,  and  say  unto  him. 
When  thou  'lightest  the  lamps,  the  seven 
lamps  shall  give  light  over  against  the  can- 
dlestick. 

3  And  Aaron  did  so;  he  lighted  the 
lamps  thereof  over  a^nst  the  candlestick, 
as  tne  Lord  commanded  Moses. 

4  "And  this  work  of  the  candlestick  was 
of  beaten  gold,  unto  the  shaft  thereof,  unto 
tne  flowers  thereof,  was  'beaten  work :  ac- 
cording unto  the  pattern  which  the  Lord 


had  shewed  Moses,  so  he  made  the  candle- 
stick. 

5  ^  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses,  say- 
ing, 

6  Take  the  Levites  from  among  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel,  and  cleanse  them. 

7  And  thus  shalt  thou  do  Unto  them,  to 
cleanse  them:  Sprinkle  water  of  ptirifying 
upon  them,  and  ^let  them  shave  all  their 
flesh,  and  let  them  wash  their  clothes,  and 
so  make  themselves  clean. 

8  Then  let  them  take  a  young  bullock 
with  his  meat  offering,  even  fine  flour  min- 
gled with  oil,  and  another  young  bullock 
shalt  thou  take  for  a  sin  offering. 

9  And  thou  shalt  bring  the  Levites  before 
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the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation :  and  thou 
shalt  gather  the  whole  assembly  of  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel  together : 

10  And  thou  shalt  bring  the  Levites  be- 
fore the  Lord:  and  the  children  of  Israel 
shall  put  their  hands  upon  the  Levites  : 

11  And  Aaron  shall  *offer  the  Levites 
before  the  Lord  fpr  an  •offering  of  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel,  that  Hhey  may  execute  the 
service  of  the  Lord. 

12  And  the  Levites  shall  lay  their  hands 
upon  the  heads  of  the  bullocks :  and  thou 
shalt  offer  the  one /or  a  sin  offering,  and  the 
other ybr  a  burnt  ofiering,  unto  the  Lord,  to 
make  an  atonement  for  the  Levites. 

13  And  thou  shalt  set  the  Levites  before 
Aaron^  and  before  his  sons,  and  offer  them 
for  an  offering  unto  the  Lord. 

14  Thus  shalt  thou  separate  the  Levites 
from  among  the  children  of  Israel :  and  the 
Levites  shsdl  be  *mine. 

15  And  after  that  shall  the  Levites  ^o  in 
to  do  the  service  of  the  tabernacle  of  the 


congregation :  and  thou  shalt  cleanse  them, 
and  offer  them  for  an  offering. 

16  For  they  are  wholly  given  unto  me 
from  among  the  children  of  Israel ;  instead 
of  such  as  open  every  womb,  even  instead  of 
the  firstborn  of  all  the  children  of  Israel, 
have  I  taken  them  unto  me. 

17  Tor  all  the  firstborn  of  the  children 
of  Israel  are  mine,  both  man  and  beast :  on 
the  day  that  I  smote  every  firstborn  in  the 
land  of  Egypt  I  sanctified  them  for  myself. 

18  And  1  have  taken  the  Levites  for  all 
the  firstborn  of  the  children  of  Israel 

19  And  I  have  given  the  Levites  <zs  **a 
gift  to  Aaron  and  to  his  sons  from  among 
the  children  of  Israel,  to  do  the  service  of 
the  children  of  Israel  in  the  tabernacle  of 
the  congregation,  and  to  make  an  atonement 
for  the  children  of  Israel :  that  there  be  no 
plague  among  the  children  of  Israel,  when 
the  children  of  Israel  come  nigh  unto  the 
sanctuary. 

20  And  Moses,  and  Aaron,  and  all  the 
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congregation  of  the  chUdren  of  Israel,  did 
to  the  Levites  according  unto  all  that  the 
Lord  commanded  Moses  concerning  the 
Levites,  so  did  the  children  of  Israel  unto 
them. 

21  And  the  Levites  were  purified,  and 
they  washed  their  clothes ;  and  Aaron  offered 
them  o^  an  offering  before  the  Lord  ;  and 
Aaron  made  an  atonement  for  them  to  cleanse 
them. 

22  And  after  that  went  the  Levites  in  to 
do  their  service  in  the  tabernacle  of  the  con- 
gregation before  Aaron,  and  before  his  sons : 
as  the  Lord  had  commanded  Moses  concern- 
ing the  Levites,  so  did  they  unto  them. 


23  %  And  the  liORp  spake  unto  Moses, 
sayinff, 

24  This  is  it  that  helmgeth  unto  the  Le- 
vites :  from  twenty  and  five  years  old  and 
upward  they  shall  go  in  *Ho  wait  upon  the 
service  of  the  tabernacle  of  the  congrega- 
tion: 

25  And  from  the  age  of  fifty  years  they 
shall  ''cease  waiting  upon  the  service  there- 
of y  and  shall  serve  no  more : 

26  But  shall  minister  with  their  brethren 
in  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation,  to 
keep  the  charge,  and  shall  do  no  service. 
Thus  shalt  thou  do  unto  the  Levites  touch; 
ing  their  charge. 


11  Heb.  to  vor  (^  wor/brtf  0/ 8ee,        ^'SL^yi.rehimJromtkaioarfareofthetwtict, 

Vene  7.  *'  Thu*  ihaii  thou  do  unto  tkem,^ — The  mere  circumstance  of  birth  did  not  entitle  the  Lofites  to  enter 
abruptly  upon  the  duties  which  devolved  on  them.  Thej  were  to  receive  a  sort  of  consecration,  which  is  described  iu 
this  chapter,  and  which,  although  solemn,  is  different  from,  and  more  simple  than  that  which  the  priests  received. 
They  were  properly  purified  by  sprinkling  and  shaving,  and  after  suitable  offerings  and  sacrifices  were  presented  before 
the  Lord.  They  were  not  washed,  or  anointed,  or  invested  with  official  robes,  like  the  priests.^  Tne  direction  to 
^  shave  all  their  flesh"  is  remarkable  from  the  analogous  usage  among  the  Egyptian  priests ;  but  it  does  not  appear 
that  the  Levites  did  so  constantly,  but  only  on  this  particular  occasion.  It  does  not  seem  that  the  Levites  had  any 
dreii,  or  articles  of  dress,  even  when  officially  occupied,  to  distinguish  them  from  other  Israelites. 

10.  '•  The  chiidren  of  Israei  thtUi  put  their  hands  upon  the  L^vtVet."— Several  of  the  Jewish  writers  xmderstand  here 
that  those  who  put  their  hands  on  the  Levites  were  the  firstborn  in  whose  room  they  were  substituted,  each  laying  his 
hand  on  the  head  of  his  substitute.  In  this  case  the  act  had  the  same  signification  as  the  Levites  laying  their  hands 
on  the  bullocks  which  were  to  be  sacrificed  for  them  (verse  12),  or  to  suffer  and  die  for  them;  and  the  application 
from  the  firstborn  to  the  Levites  would  express,  not  only  the  consecration  of  the  latter,  but  their  substitution  to  attend 
to  the  service  of  the  sanctuary  in  the  room  of  Uie  firstborn.  Whether  we  accept  this  understanding  or  not,  it  is  im- 
possible that  we  should  suppose  the  **  children  of  Israel "  to  mean  all  the  male  Israelites,  for  how  were  600,000  persons 
to  lay  their  hands  upon  the  neads  of  so  comparatively  smaU  a  number  of  men  as  the  Levites  ?  If,  therefore,  the  term 
«<  children  of  Israel  ^  does  not  here  apply  to  the  firstborn,  we  must  probably  undentand  it  to  denote  the  elders  as  repre- 
sentatives of  the  whole  congregation.  The  act  may  in  them  be  understood  as  one  of  benediction,  or  as  formally  con- 
stituting the  Levites  an  ofibring  in  the  name  of  aU  Israel  (verse  1 1> 


CHAPTER  IX. 

1  Ti^  passover  is  commanded  a^cdn.  6  A  »eeond 
passover  aUotoed  for  them  that  were  unclean  or 
absent.  15  The  cloud  guideth  the  removings  and 
encampinga  qf  the  Israelites. 

And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses  in  the 
wilderness  of  Sinai,  in  the  first  month  of  the 
second  year  after  they  were  come  out  of  the 
land  of  ^eypt,  saying. 

2  Let  the  children  of  Israel  also  keep  ^the 
passover  at  his  appointed  season. 

3  In  the  fourteenth  day  of  this  month, 
'at  even,  ye  shall  keep  it  in  his  appointed 
season :  according  to  all  the  rites  of  it,  and 
according  to  all  the  ceremonies  thereof,  shall 
ye  keep  it. 

4  And  Moses  spake  unto  the  children  of 
Israel,  that  they  should  keep  the  pass- 
over. 

5  And  they  kept  the  passover  on  the 
fourteenth  day  of  the  first  month  at  even  in 


the  wilderness  of  Sinai:  according  to  all 
that  the  Lord  commanded  Moses,  so  did 
the  children  of  Israel 

6  %  And  there  were  certain  men,  who 
were  defiled  by  the  dead  body  of  a  man,  that 
they  could  not  keep  the  passover  on  that 
day :  and  they  came  before  Moses  and  before 
Aaron  on  that  day : 

7  And  those  men  said  unto  him.  We  are 
defiled  by  the  dead  body  of  a  man :  where- 
fore are  we  kept  back,  that  we  may  not  offer 
an  offering  ot  the  Lord  in  his  appointed 
season  among  the  children  of  Israel  r 

8  And  Moses  said  unto  them.  Stand  still, 
and  I  will  hear  what  the  Lord  will  command 
concerning  you. 

9  ^And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses, 
saying, 

10  Speak  unto  the  children  of  Israel, 
saying,  If  any  man  of  you  or  of  your  pos- 
terity shall  be  unclean  by  reason  of  a  dead 
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body,  or  bem  a  journey  afSeur  off,  yet  he  shall 
keep  the  passover  unto  the  Lord. 

11  The  fourteenth  day  of  the  second 
month  at  even  they  shall  Keep  it,  and  eat  it 
with  unleavened  bread  and  bitter  herbs, 

12  They  shall  leave  none  of  it  unto  the 
morning,  *nor  break  any  bone  of  it :  accord- 
ing to  all  the  ordinances  of  the  passover 
they  shall  keep  it. 

13  But  the  man  that  is  clean,  and  is  not 
in  a  journey,  and  forbeareth  to  keep  the 
nassover,  even  the  same  soul  shall  be  cut  off 
nrom  among  his  people :  because  he  brought 
not  the  offering  of  the  Lord  in  his  appointed 
season,  that  man  shall  bear  his  sin. 

14  And  if  a  stranger  shall  sojourn  among 
you,  and  will  keep  the  passover  unto  the 
Lord;  according  to  the  ordinance  of  the 
passover,  and  according  to  the  manner 
thereof,  so  shall  he  do :  ^ye  shall  have  one 
ordinance,  both  for  the  stranger,  and  for 
him  that  was  bom  in  the  land. 

15  ^  And  *on  the  day  that  the  tabernacle 
was  reared  up  the  cloud  covered  the  taber- 
nacle, namely,  the  tent  of  the  testimony  : 
and  at  even  there  was  upon  the  tabernacle 
as  it  were  the  appearance  of  fire,  until  the 
mominjg. 

16  So  it  was  alway :  the  cloud  covered 
it  by  day,  and  the  appearance  of  fire  by 
night 

17  And  when  the  cloud  was  taken  up 
firom  the  tabernacle,  then  after  that  the 
children  of  Israel  journeyed:  and  in  the 


place  where  the  cloud  abode,  there  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel  pitched  their  tents. 

18  At  the  commandment  of  the  Lord 
the  children  of  Israel  journeyed,  and  at  the 
commandment  of  the  Lord  they  pitched : 
'as  lon^  as  the  cloud  abode  upon  the  taber- 
nacle tAey  rested  in  their  tents. 

19  And  when  the  cloud  ^tarried  long 
upon  the  tabernacle  many  days,  then  the 
children  of  Israel  kept  the  charge  of  the 
Lord,  and  journeyed  not 

20  And  so  it  was,  when  the  cloud  was  a 
few  days  upon  the  tabernacle ;  according  to 
the  commandment  of  the  Lord  they  abode 
in  their  tents,  and  according  to  the  com- 
mandment of  the  Lord  they  journeyed. 

21  And  so  it  was,  when  the  cloud  'abode 
from  even  unto  the  morning,  and  that  the 
cloud  was  taken  up  in  the  morning,  then 
they  journeyed :  whether  it  was  by  day  or 
by  night  that  the  cloud  was  taken  up,  they 
journeyed. 

22  Or  whether  it  were  two  days,  or  a 
month,  or  a  year,  that  the  cloud  tarried 
upon  the  tabernacle,  remaining  thereon,  the 
children  of  Israel  'abode  in  their  tents,  and 
journeyed  not :  but  when  it  was  taken  up, 
they  journeyed. 

23  At  the  commandment  of  the  Lord 
they  rested  in  the  tents,  and  at  the  com- 
mandment of  the  Lord  they  journeyed: 
they  kept  the  charge  of  the  Lord,  at  the 
commandment  of  the  Lord  by  the  hand  of 
Moses. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

1  The  u$eqf  the  silver  trumpets.  11  The  Israelites 
remove  from  Sinai  to  Paran.  14  The  order  qf 
their  march.  29  Hobab  is  intreated  by  Moses  not 
to  leave  them.  33  The  blessing  qf  Motes  at  the 
removing  and  resting  qf  the  ar/L 

And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses,  saying, 

2  Make  thee  two  trumpets  of  silver;  of 
a  whole  piece  shalt  thou  make  them :  that 
thou  mayest  use  them  for  the  calling  of  the 
assembly,  and  for  the  journeying  of  the 
camps. 

3  And  when  they  shall  blow  with  them, 
all  the  assembly  shall  assemble  themselves 
to  thee  at  the  door  of  the  tabernacle  of  the 
eongregation. 

4  And  if  they  blow  but  with  one  trumpet, 
then  the  princes^  which  are  heads  of  the 
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thousands  of  Israel,  shall  gather  themselves 
unto  thee. 

5  When  ye  blow  an  alarm,  then  the  camps 
that  lie  on  the  east  parts  shall  go  forward. 

6  When  ye  blow  an  alarm  the  second 
time,  then  the  camps  that  lie  on  the  south 
side  shall  take  their  journey :  they  shall  blow 
an  alarm  for  their  journeys. 

7  But  when  the  congregation  is  to  be 
gntthered  together,  ye  uiaU  blow,  but  ye 
snail  not  sound  an  akrm. 

8  And  the  sons  of  Aaron,  the  priests, 
shall  blow  with  the  trumpets;  and  they 
shall  be  to  you  for  an  oroinance  for  ever 
throughout  your  generations. 

9  And  if  ye  go  to  war  in  your  land  against 
the  enemy  that  oppresseth  you,  then  ye  shall 
blow  an  alarm  with  the  trumpets ;  and  ye 
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shall  be  remembered  before  the  Lord  your 
God,  and  ye  shall  be  saved  firom  your  ene- 
mies. 

^  10  Also  in  the  day  of  your  gladness,  and 
m  your  solemn  days,  and  in  the  beginnings 
of  your  months,  ye  shall  blow  with  the  trum- 
pets over  your  burnt  offerings,  and  over  the 
sacrifices  of  your  peace  offerings ;  that  they 
may  be  to  you  for  a  memorial  before  your 
God :  I  am  the  Lord  your  God. 

11  i[  And  it  came  to  pass  on  the  twen- 
tieth day  of  the  second  month,  in  the  second 
year,  that  the  cloud  was  taken  up  from  oflf 
the  tabernacle  of  the  testimony. 

12  And  the  children  of  Israel  took  their 
journeys  out  of  the  wilderness  of  Sinai ;  and 
the  cloud  rested  in  the  wilderness  of  Paran. 

13  And  they  first  took  their  journey  ac- 
cording to  the  commandment  of  the  Lord 
by  the  hand  of  Moses. 

14  ^  In  the  &tst  place  went  the  standard 
of  the  camp  of  the  children  of  Judah  accord- 
ing to  their  armies :  and  over  his  host  was 
'Nahshon  the  son  of  Amminadab. 


15  And  over  the  host  of  the  tribe  of  the 
children  of  Issachar  was  Nethaneel  the  son 
of  Zuar. 

16  And  over  the  host  of  the  tribe  of  the 
children  of  Zebulun  was  Eliab  the  son  of 
Helen. 

17  And  the  tabernacle  was  taken  down; 
and  the  sons  of  Gershon  and  the  sons  of 
Merari  set  forward,  bearing  the  tabernacle. 

18  %  And  the  standard  of  the  camp  of 
Beuben  set  forward  according  to  their 
armies:  and  over  his  host  was  Elizur  the 
son  of  Shedeur. 

19  And  over  the  host  of  the  tribe  of  the 
children  of  Simeon  was  Shelumiel  the  son  of 
Zurishaddai. 

20  And  over  the  host  of  the  tribe  of  the 
children  of  Gad  was  Eliasaph  the  son  of 
DeueL 

21  And  the  Kohathites  set  forward,  bear- 
ing the  •sanctuary:  and  Uhe  other  did  set 
up  the  tabernacle  against  they  came. 

22  ^  And  the  standard  of  the  camp  of 
the  children  of  Ephraim  set  forward  accord* 
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ing  to  their  armies :  and  over  his  host  vxu 
Ehshama  the  son  of  Ammihud. 

23  And  over  the  host  of  the  tribe  of  the 
children  of  Manasseh  was  Oamaliel  the  son 
of  Pedahzur. 

24  And  over  the  host  of  the  tribe  of  the 
children  of  Benjamin  was  Abidan  the  son  of 
Gideoni 

25  %  And  the  standard  of  the  camp  of 
the  children  of  Dan  set  forward,  which  was 
the  rereward  of  all  the  camps  throughout 
their  hosts :  and  over  his  host  was  Ahiezer 
the  son  of  AmmishaddaL 

26  And  over  the  host  of  the  tribe  of 
the  children  of  Asher  was  Fagiel  the  son  of 
Ocran. 

27  And  over  the  host  of  the  tribe  of  the 
children  of  Naphtali  was  Ahira  the  son  of 
Enan. 

28  'Thus  were  the  journeying  of  the 
children  of  Israel  according  to  their  armies, 
when  they  set  forward. 

29  ^  And  Moses  said  unto  Hobab,  the 
son  of  Raguel  the  Midianite,  Moses'  father 
in  law.  We  are  journeying  unto  the  place  of 
which  the  Lord  said,  I  will  give  it  you : 
come  thou  with  us,  and  we  will  do  thee 


good :  for  the  Lord  hath  spoken  good  con- 
cerning Israel 

30  And  he  said  unto  him,  I  will  not  go; 
but  I  will  depart  to  mine  own  land,  and  to 
my  kindred. 

31  And  he  said,  Leave  us  not,  I  pray 
thee;  forasmuch  as  thou  knowest  how  we 
are  to  encamp  in  the  wilderness,  and  thou 
minrest  be  to  us  instead  of  eyes. 

32  And  it  shall  be,  if  thou  go  with  us, 
yea,  it  shall  be,  that  what  goodness  the  Lord 
shall  do  unto  us,  the  same  will  we  do  unto 
thee. 

33  ^  And  they  departed  from  the  mount 
of  the  jLord  three  days'  journey :  and  the 
ark  of  the  covenant  of  theLoRD  went  before 
them  in  the  three  days*  journey,  to  search 
out  a  resting  place  for  them. 

34  And  tne  cloud  of  the  Lord  was  upon 
them  by  day,  when  they  went  out  of  the 
camp. 

3.^  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  the  ark  set 
forward,  that  Moses  said,  'Bise  up.  Lord, 
and  let  thine  enemies  be  scattered ;  and  let 
them  that  hate  thee  flee  before  thee. 

36  And  when  it  rested,  he  said,  Betum, 
O  LotiDi  unto  the  'many  thousands  of  Israel. 


Verse  2.  "  Two  trumpets  o/ «/©«•.**— The  number  two  if  mentioned  probftbly  because  there  were  but  two  priests  to 
blow  them.  The  number  seems  to  hare  been  enlarged  as  the  priests  mereased,  so  that  in  Solomon's  time  we  read  of  a 
hundred  and  twenty  priests  sounding  with  trumpets.  Josephus  g^yes  a  particular  description  of  them.  He  says  they 
were  little  less  thas  a  cubit  and  a  half  long ;  and  were  composed  of  a  narrow  tube  somewhat  thicker  than  a  flute,  and 
ending  in  the  form  of  a  belt  He  adds  that  they  were  like  the  common  trumpets  of  his  time ;  and,  from  his  description 
and  the  concurrent  testimony  of  those  represented  on  the  arch  of  Titus,  they  seem  to  have  been  also  not  unlike  oor 
own  common  trumpets.  Josephus  claims  for  Moses  the  inrention  of  this  form  of  the  trumpet  The  occasions  on  which 
these  sacred  trumpeta  were  to  be  blown,  are  particularly  specified  in  the  ensuing  yerses.  It  waa  to  be  blown  softly 
when  the  conmgation  was  to  be  assembled  |  but  was  sounded  with  a  deeper  note  as  a  signal  for  the  camps  to  move 
forward,  or  when  employed  to  animate  the  army  as  it  went  out  to  battle. 

6.  "  When  ye  blow  an  alarm  the  mcond  time,  then  the  oampe  thai  He  on  the  tettth  eidi  ehaU  taki  their  Journey,  ftc"— 
The  text  giyes  an  account  of  the  morement  of  6nly  two  of  the  grand  divisions ;  but  the  Septuagiat  thus  ^ves  the 
account  for  the  two  other  divisions  i—f*  When  ye  blow  a  third  alarm,  the  camps  which  lie  on  the  west  side  shall 
march ;  and  when  ye  blow  a  fourth  alarm,  the  camps  which  lie  on  the  north  side  shall  march***  In  a  note  to  chap.  L 
we  have  called  attention  to  the  admirable  order  and  arrangement  of  the  Hebrew  camp }  and  the  order  observed  in  the 
march  of  this  vast  host  deserves  no  less  attention,  and  is  not  exceeded  by  any  of  those  practices  of  the  Greeks  and 
Romans,  in  their  military  tactics,  which  have  obtained  a  much  larger  measure  of  admiration.  They  marched  by 
sound  of  trumpet,  always  in  the  same  order,  and  quartered  themselves  always  in  the  same  situation  abiout  the  taber- 
nacle,  which  was  in  the  centre  of  the  camp.  Every  division  was  placed  under  the  command  of  ita  own  prince,  and 
followed  its  own  standard.  We  observe  that,  in  the  first  place,  the  eastern  grand  division  commenced  its  march,  con- 
sisting of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  followed  bv  those  of  Issachar  and  Zebulun.  Then  the  tabernacle  was  taken  down,  and 
the  Gtershonites  and  Merarites  set  forward  with  it.  The  southern  grand  division  then  commenced  its  march,  consisting 
of  Reuben,  followed  by  Simeon  and  Gad ;  after  whom,  the  Kohathites  set  forward  with  the  sanctuary  and  sacred  utensils— 
thus  occupying  the  very  centre  of  the  line  of  march ;  and  on  their  arrival  at  the  new  camp  they  found  that  the  tabef- 
nacle  was  set  up  and  properly  prepared  to  receive  the  precious  charge  entrusted  to  them.  After  them,  the  western 
division  began  its  march,  composed  of  Ephraim,  followed  by  Manassdi  and  Benjamin,  under  their  respective  chiefs : 
and  lastly  the  northern  division  moved  from  the  ground,  Dan,  bein^  followed  by  Asher  and  Naphtali,  bringing  up  the 
rear  of  the  whole  host.  Nothing  could  be  better  contrived  than  this  order  of  march,  regulated  oy  sound  oftrumpet,  to 
prevent  confusion  and  facilitate  the  movements  of  so  vast  a  body.  There  is  nothing  in  the  world  resembling  this  march 
of  the  Israelites  so  much  as  that  of  the  pilnim  caravans  which  at  this  day  annually  traverse  nearly  the  same  re^n 
in  their  way  to  Mecca,  the  holy  dtj  of  the  Mohammedans.  We  may  qnoie  the  description  given  by  Pitts  as  the  best 
that  has  fallen  under  our  notice.  It  describes  the  return  from  Mecca  to  Cairo :  — ''  The  first  day  we  set  out  from  Mecca 
it  was  without  any  order  at  all,  all  hurly-burly ;  but  the  next  day  every  one  laboured  to  get  ^rward,  and  in  order  to 
do  it  there  was  many  times  much  quarrelling  and  fighting*  But  after  every  one  had  taken  his  place  in  the  caravan, 
they  orderly  and  peaceably  kept  the  same  pace  tiU  they  came  to  Grand. Cairo.  They  travd  four  camehi  in  a  breast, 
ivhich  are  all  tied  one  after  another,  like  as  m  teams.  The  whole  body  is  called  a  caravan,  which  is  divided  into  several 
oe//or<  oc  companies,  each  of  which  hai  its  name,  and  consists,  it  may  be,  of  several  thousand  cameli  i  tad  Uiey  movc^ 
3M  *    *        ..       ^ 
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one  coitor  after  aii«thery  likt  dittimct  trooDt^    At  the  head  of  eaeh  cottor  is  tome  great  gentleman  or  officer,  who  if 

carried  in  a  thing  like  a  horse-litter,  borne  by  two  camels,  one  before  and  the  other  behind At  the  head  of  every 

(ottor  there  goes  likewise  a  sumpter  camel,  which  carries  his  treasure,  Ac.  This  camel  hath  two  bells,  about  the  big- 
ness of  our  market-bells,  hansing  one  on  each  side,  the  sound  of  which  may  be  heard  a  ^at  way  off.  Some  other  of 
the  camels  have  bells  round  about  their  necks,  some  about  their  necks  like  those  which  our  carriers  put  about  their 
fore  horse's  neck ;  which,  together  with  the  servants  (who  belong  to  the  camels,  and  tmvel  on  foot)  singing  all  night, 
make  a  feasant  noise,  and  uie  journey  passes  away  delightfully.  They  say  this  music  makes  the  camels  brisk  and 
lively.  Thus  they  travel  in  good  order,  eveiy  dar*  till  th^  come  to  Orand  Cairo ;  and  were  it  not  for  this  order,  you 
may  guess  what  confusion  would  be  among  sucn  a  vast  multitude.  They  have  lights  by  niffht  (which  is  the  cnief 
fime  of  travelling,  because  of  the  exceeding  beat  of  the  sun),  which  are  carried  on  the  top  of  hieh  poles  to  direct  the 
hme9  (pilgrimsj  on  their  march.  They  are  somewhat  like  iron  stoves,  into  which  they  nut  short  dry  wood,  which  some 
of  the  camels  were  loaded  with  ( it  b  carried  in  great  sacks,  which  have  a  hole  near  the  bottom,  where  the  servants  take 
it  out  as  they  see  the  fire  needs  a  recruit  Every  cottor  has  one  of  these  poles  belonging  to  it,  some  of  which  have  ten,  some 
twelve  of  these  lights  on  their  tops,  or  more  or  less ;  they  are  likewise  difibrent  in  figures  as  well  as  in  numbers :  ene 
perhaps  ov^  way,  like  a  gate ;  another,  triangular,  er  like  N  or  H,  &e. ;  so  that  evei^r  one  knows  by  them  his  respective 
They  are  caiiied  in  the  front,  and  set  up  in  the  place  where  the  ca  •.-...'..«. 


cottor.  They  are'caiiied  in  the  front,  and  set  up  in  the  place  where  the  caravan  is  to  pitch,  before  that  comes  up,  at  i 

distance  from  one  another.  They  are  also  carried  by  day.  not  lighted ;  but  yet,  Xnf  the  figure  and  number  of  them,  the 
hagges  are  directed  to  what  cottor  they  belong ;  as  soldiers  are,  by  their  colours,  where  to  rendezvous :  and  without 
such  directions  it  would  be  imposable  te  avmd  conftiidon  in  such  a  vast  number  of  people.**  Here  we  have  a  vast  body 
of  pilgrims  divided  into  parties»  each  headed  by  its  leader,  and  under  its  own  standard,  and  hating  portable  fires  to  lieht 
them  uid  serve  as  banners  by  night.  The  Hebrews  in  their  ioumevings  agreed  in  all  this,  except  that  when  they  traveUed 
by  night  they  had  no  need  of  the  portable  beacons,  the  pillar  of  nre  furnishing  a  sufficient  light  to  them.  Overlooking 
this  uct,  Harmer  conjectures  that  the  '<  standards  "  of  uie  tribes  were  of  the  same  description  as  the  stoves  for  holding 
fires  described  by  Pitts.  Pitts*  own  account  omits  one  circumstance  which  suggests  another  analogy.  The  Moham* 
medan  hadj  caravan  has  an  object  to  which  general  attention  is  directed,  and  which  is  regarded  with  peculiar  reve- 
lenee.  answering,  in  a  humble  degree,  to  the  ark  in  the  Hebrew  host.  Each  of  the  gpreat  caravans  from  Damascus 
and  from  Cairo  lias  its  holy  camel,  carrying  on  its  back  the  makmai,  with  presents  for  the  Kaaba  at  Mecca,  and  which 
also  serves  as  a  si^  or  banner  to  the  caravan.  The  mahmal  of  Damascus  is  described  b;^  Maundrell  as  '<  A  large 
pavilion  of  black  silk,  pitched  upon  the  back  of  a  very  great  camel,  and  spreading  its  curtains  all  round  about  the 
beast  down  to  the  ground.  This  camel  wants  not  also  hu  ornaments  of  lar^  ropes  of  beads,  fish-shells,  fox-tails,  and 
either  such  faatastS  inery,  h«iffed  upop  his  bead,  neck,  and  ie^.  All  this  is  designed  for  the  Koran,  which  thus 
rides  in  state  both  to  and  from  Slecca,  and  is  accompanied  by  a  nch  new  carpet,  sent  every  year  by  the  Grand  Seignior 
for  the  covering  of  Mahomet's  tomb ;  having  the  old  one  bmught  back  in  return  for  it,  which  is  esteemed  of  an  inesti- 
mable v^ue  after  having  been  so  long  next  neighbour  to  the  Prophet's  bones."  The  camel  and  its  burden  are  greatly 
venerated,  both  during  tiie  jouiaey  w3l  after  their  return;  and  the  former  is,  during  the  remainder  of  its  life,  exempted 
from  any  kind  of  labour. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

1  The  burning  at  Taberah  quenched  by  Moees^  prayer* 
4  The  people  luiifot  fleeh,  and  loathe  manna,  10 
Mo^ee  complaineth  qfhU  charge,  1 6  God  divideth 
his  burden  unto  seventy  eldkrs,  31  Quaik  are 
given  in  u>rath  at  Kibroth-hattaaoah, 

And  when  the  people  'complained,  It  dis- 
pleased the  JjOBJ>\  and  the  Loed  heard  it; 
and  his  anger  was  Idndled;  and  the  fire  of 
the  Lord  burnt  *among  them,  and  consumed 
ihem  that  were  in  the  uttermost  parts  of  the 
camp. 

2  And  the  people  cried  unto  Moses ;  and 
when  Moses  prayed  unto  the  Lord,  the  fire 
Vas  Quenched. 

3  And  he  called  the  name  of  the  place 
fTaberah:  because  the  fire  of  the  Lord 
burnt  among  them. 

4  ^  And  the  *mixt  multitude  that  woe 
among  them  %11  a  lusting :  and  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel  also  Vept  again,  and  said, 
*Who  shall  give  us  flesh  to  eat  ? 

5  We  remember  the  fish,  which  we  did 
eat  in  Egypt  freely;  the  cucumbers,  and 
the  melons,  and  the  leek^  and  the  onions^ 
and  the  garlick  : 


6  But  now  our  soul  t#  dried  away :  there 
ie  nothing  at  all  beside  this  manna,  before 
our  eves. 

7  And  '*^the  manna  was  as  coriander  seed, 
and  the  "colour  thereof  as  the  colour  of 
bdellium. 

8  And  the  people  went  about,  and  ga- 
thered it,  and  ground  it  in  mills,  or  beat  it 
in  a  mortar,  and  baked  it  in  pans,  and  made 
<^akes  of  it:  and  the  taste  of  it  was  as  the 
taste  of  fresh  oil. 

9  And  when  the  dew  fell  upon  the  camp 
in  the  night,  the  manna  fell  upon  it 

10  ^  Then  Moses  heard  the  people  weep 
throughout  their  families,  every  man  in  the 
door  of  his  tent :  and  the  anger  of  the  Lord 
was  kindled  greatly;  Moses  also  was  dis- 


11  And  Moses  said  unto  the  Lord, 
Wherefore  hast  thou  afflicted  thy  servant  ? 
and  wherefore  have  I  not  found  favour  in 
thy  ttght,  that  thou  layest  the  burden  of  all 
this  people  upcm  me  ? 

12  Have  I  conceived  all  this  people  ? 
have  I  begotten  them,  that  thou  shouldest 
say  unto  me.  Carry  them  in  thy  bosom,  as  a 
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nursing  father  beareth  the  sucking  child, 
unto  the  land  which  thou  swarest  unto  their 
fathers? 

13  Whence  should  I  have  flesh  to  give 
unto  all  this  people  ?  for  they  weep  unto 
me>  saying,  Oive  us  flesh,  that  we  may  eat. 

14  I  am  not  able  to  bear  all  this  people 
alone,  because  it  is  too  heavy  for  me. 

15  And  if  thou  deal  thus  with  me,  Idll 
me,  I  pray  thee,  out  of  hand,  if  I  have  found 
favour  in  thy  sight;  and  let  me  not  see  my 
wretchedness. 

16  %  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses, 
Gather  unto  me  seventy  men  of  the  elders 
of  Israel,  whom  thou  knowest  to  be  the 
elders  of  the  people,  and  officers  over  them ; 
and  bring  them  unto  the  tabernacle  of  the 
congregation,  that  they  may  stand  there 
with  thee. 

17  And  I  will  come  down  and  talk  with 
thee  there :  and  I  will  take  of  the  spirit 
which  is  upon  thee,  and  will  put  it  upon 
them ;  and  they  shall  bear  the  burden  of 
the  people  with  thee,  that  thou  bear  it  not 
thyself  alone. 

18  And  say  thou  unto  the  people.  Sanc- 
tify yourselves  against  to  morrow,  and  ye 
shall  eat  flesh :  for  ye  have  went  in  the  ears 
of  the  Lord,  saying.  Who  shall  give  us  flesh 
to  eat  ?  for  it  was  well  with  us  in  Egypt : 
therefore  the  Lord  will  give  you  flesh,  and 
ye  fiihall  eat. 

19  Ye  shall  not  eat  one  day,  nor  two  days, 
nor  five  days,  neither  ten  days,  nor  twenty 
days; 

20  But  even  a  **whole  month,  until  it 
come  out  at  your  nostrils,  and  it  be  loath- 
some unto  you :  because  that  ye  have  despised 
the  Lord  which  is  among  you,  and  nave 
wept  before  him,  saying,  Wny  came  we  forth 
out  of  Egypt? 

21  And  Moses  said.  The  people  among 
whom  I  am,  are  six  hundred  tnousand  foot- 
men ;  and  thou  hast  said,  I  will  give  them 
flesh,  that  they  may  eat  a  whole  month. 

22  Shall  the  flocks  and  the  herds  be  slain 
for  them,  to  suffice  them  ?  or  shall  all  the 
fish  of  the  sea  be  gathered  together  for 
Uiem,  to  suffice  them  r 

23  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses,  ''Is 
the  Lord's  hand  waxed  short?  thou  shalt 
see  now  whether  my  word  shall  come  to  pass 
unto  thee  or  not. 

24  f  And  Moses  went  out,  and  told  the 


people  the  words  of  the  Lord,  and 
thered  the  seventy  men  of  the  elders  of 
people,  and  set  tibiem  round  about  the  taber- 
nacle. 

25  And  the  Lord  came  down  in  a  cloud# 
and  spake  unto  him,  and  took  of  the  spirit 
that  was  upon  him,  and  g^ve  it  unto  tho 
seventy  elaers :  and  it  came  to  pass,  that, 
when  the  spirit  rested  upon  them,  they  pro- 
phesied, and  did  not  cease. 

26  But  there  remained  two  of  the  men  in 
the  camp,  the  name  of  the  one  was  Eldad, 
and  the  name  of  the  other  Medad :  and  the 
spirit  rested  upon  them;  and  diey  were  of 
tnem  that  were  written,  but  went  not  out 
unto  the  tabernacle:  and  they  prophesied 
in  the  camp. 

27  And  there  ran  a  young  man,  and  told 
Moses,  and  said,  Eldaa  and  Medad  do  pro- 
phesy in  the  camp. 

28  And  Joshua  the  son  of  Nun,  the  ser- 
vant of  Moses,  one  of  his  young  men,  an- 
swered and  said.  My  lord  Moses,  forbid 
them. 

29  And  Moses  said  unto  him,  Enviest 
thou  for  my  sake?  would  God  that  all  the 
I»RD*8  people  were  prophets,  and  that  the 
Lord  would  put  his  spirit  upon  them ! 

30  And  Moses  gat  nim  into  the  camp,  he 
and  the  elders  of  IsraeL 

31  f  And  there  went  forth  a  "wind  from 
the  Lord,  and  Inrought  quails  from  the  sea, 
and  let  them  fall  by  the  camp,  "as  it  were  a 
day's  loumey  on  this  side,  and  as  it  were 
a  days  journey  on  the  oiher  side,  tound 
about  the  camp,  and  as  it  were  two  cubits 
high  upon  the  face  of  the  earth. 

32  And  the  people  stood  up  all  that  day, 
and  all  that  night,  and  all  the  next  day,  and 
they  gathered  the  quails :  he  that  gathered 
least  gathered  ten  homers :  and  they  spread 
them  all  abroad  for  themselves  round  about 
the  camp. 

33  And  while  the  ''flesh  was  yet  between 
their  teeth,  ere  it  was  chewed,  the  wrath  of 
the  Lord  was  kindled  against  the  people, 
and  the  Lord  smote  the  people  with  a  very 
great  plaspie. 

34  And  he  called  the  name  of  that  place 
^'Eibroth-hattaavah :  because  there  ihej 
btiried  the  people  that  lusted. 

35  And  the  people  journeyed  from  Ki- 
broth-hattaavah  unto  Hazeroth;  and  *'abode 
at  Hazeroth. 
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Veiae  b.  **  fFe  ttmemhir  tkefUh,  which  wi  did  e^  in  Egypt  frt€hf!*^AM  to  the  abnndiiiee  of  ilih  in  Egypt  and  its 
common  use  as  an  article  of  food,  see  the  note  on  Bxod.  Tii.  21.  We  may  here  add,  that  although  fish  is  at  all  timet 
a  common  diet  in  that  country,  its  use  becomes  particularlj^  conspicuous  in  the  hot  season  occasioned  by  the  preva- 
lence of  the  south  winds  in  April  and  May,  when  the  inhabitants  scarcely  eat  any  thing  but  fish  with  pulse  and  herb«» 
the  c^at  heat  taking  away  the  appetite  tor  all  sorts  of  flesh  meat  All  the  inhabitants  of  Bgypt,  without  distinction^ 
then  give  into  this  custom,  which  is  very  ancient  The  fish  which  they  eat  is  either  fresh  or  dried  in  the  suiu  It 
would  therefore  seem  that  the  Israelites,  being  now  in  the  midst  of  the  hot  season  (rather  later  in  Arabia  than  in 
Egypt),  longed  with  too  g^reat  impatience  for  the  fish  and  refreshing  vegetables  which  they  had  at  such  times  been 
accustomed  to  enjoy.  How  desirable  such  food  is  to  those  who  have  been  accustomed  to  it  we  have  a  striking  instance 
in  the  £ut  relatea  by  De  Vitriaco,  who  says  that  when  Diametta  was  besieged  in  1218,  many  of  the  more  delicate 
Egyptians,  although  they  had  com  in  abundance,  pined  away  and  died  for  want  of  the  garUc,  onions,  fish,  bird%  fruits 
and  herbs,  to  which  they  had  been  accustomed*    (See  Harmer's  *  Observations,*  iv.  44.) 

**  Qteumbert*  (D^Httfp?  hithuim,  riMwvf)— CtfCMnif  talivth  The  Arabic  and  Syriae  names  of  this  well  known 
vegetable  are  from  the  same  root  as  the  Hebrew.  Arabia  and  Egypt  aSbrd  many  varieties  of  the  cucumber, 
some  of  which  are  soft,  and  are  less  apt  to  disa^pse  with  the  digestive  functions  than  the  cucumbers  of  this  country* 
This  is  owing,  in  all  probability,  to  the  mellowing  effects  of  the  sun's  rays,  which  cannot  be  brought  about  by  any 
heating  contrivance  of  human  invention.  In  Egypt  and  Aria,  cucumbers  are,  when  in  season,  eaten  by  all  classes, 
to  an  extent  which  would  scarcely  seem  credible  in  tnis  country. 

«  MeloHi"  (DUld^lKf  ohaUichiwiy  m»nt) — Chtemrbita  citruUan,  or  water-melon.  The  water-melon  b  a  native  of  the 
warmer  climes,  and  grows  abundantly  in  the  Levant  and  in  Ejgypt  The  fruit  is  about  the  sixe  of  the  common  pumpldn, 
which  it  very  much  rnembles  in  appearance.  The  interior  is  a  pulp  of  a  blooming  red,  abounding  with  a  copious  irri- 
gation of  pellucid  juice ;  and  thus  it  becomes  both  meat  and  drink  at  the  same  time.  A  traveler  in  the  East,  who 
recollects  the  intense  g^titude  which  the  gift  of  a  slice  of  melon  inspired,  while  journeying  over  the  hot  and  dry  plains 
— or  one  who  remembers  the  consciousness  of  wealth  and  security  which  he  derived  from  the  possession  of  a  melon 
while  prepared  for  a  day's  journey  over  the  same  plains— Ae  will  readily  comprehend  the  regret  with  which  the  He* 
brews  m  the  Arabian  desert  looked  back  upon  the  melons  of  Egypt  The  foUowins  account  of  the  uses  of  melons  im 
Esypt  is  from  Hassel^mst.  ^  The  water-melon  is  cultivated  on  uie  banks  of  the  Nue,  in  the  rich  clayey  earth  which 
subsides  during  the  inundation.  This  serves  the  Egyptians  for  meat,  drink,  and  physic  It  is  eaten  in  abundance 
during  the  season,  even  by  the  richer  sort  of  people;  but  the  common  people  scarcely  eat  anything  else,  and  account 
this  the  best  time  of  the  year,  as  they  are  obliged  to  put  up  with  worse  fare  at  other  seasons.  This  »uit  likewise  serves 
them  for  drink,  the  juice  so  refreshing  these  poor  creatures  that  they  have  much  less  occasion  for  water  than  if  they 
were  to  live  on  more  substantial  food  m  this  burning  climate.** 

"Letkt,^ — nVl»  ehatzir.  The  word  occurs  sixteen  times,  but  is  no  where  rendered  ''leek"  but  here.  In  one  in- 
stance it  is  translated  **  herb,*  in  another  " hay,"  and  in  another  ''a  court ;"  but  in  all  the  other  instances  it  is  trans- 
lated '*  grass."  As  the  word  is  so  variously  rendered  every  where  else,  it  has  been  thoug^ht  that  it  can  scarcely 
mean  a  leek  here.  The  authority  of  the  Seventy  must  however  be  here  allowed  very  great  weight,  and  they  give  here 
the  word  w^m^m.  Hasselquist  is  quite  of  opinion  that  the  kind  of  leek  called  karrat  by  the  Arabs,  the  milium  pormm  of 
Linnsus,  must  certainly  have  been  one  of  those  after  which  the  Hebrews  pined.  It  has  been  cultivated  and  esteomed 
in  Egypt  from  the  earbest  times  to  the  present :  the  inhabitants  are  very  fond  of  eating  it  raw,  as  sauce  for  their  roasted 
meat ;  and  the  poor  people  also  eat  it  raw  with  their  bread,  especially  at  breakafrt  We  confess  however  that,  if  the 
authority  of  the  Se^uagint  did  not  dispose  us  to  agree  with  the  common  reading,  we  should  feel  inclined  to  concur 
with  Scneuchser  and  others,  who  think  that  the  word  here  denotes  a  plant  of  the  lotos  kind  which  jgrows  very  abund- 
antly in  the  low  lands  of  Egjrpt,  and  which  was  of  very  delicate  taste  and  held  in  mat  estimation.  They  ate  its 
root,  and  also  made  a  kind  ot'  bread  with  it  Homer  describes  the  lotus  as  the  first  of  the  plants  that  mw  for  the 
pleasure  of  the  gods.  The  Arabe,  when  they  can  j^  it,  make  with  it  a  drink  which  they  highly  lelisE.  In  India 
also  the  natives  eat  it  boiled,  or  in  curry,  or  make  it  into  flour  for  gruels. 

**  QuioRt."— 27920,  beixaimh  «*•  ^i^ftfumy  JUnm  eepa*  The  native  country  of  the  onion  is  donbtfrd,  but  it  is  pre- 
sumed that  it  came  from  India,  whence  it  passed  into  Egypt  In  warm  countries  the  onion  often  constitutes  a  staple 
article  of  diet  The  sun  has  the  same  mellowing  effect  upon  it  as  unon  the  cucumber,  so  that  its  savour  is  more 
bland  than  when  grown  in  this  country,  and  its  use  far  less  likely  to  airect  the  stomach  with  any  disacreeable  conse- 
quences. Most  of  the  people  of  Western  Asia  are  remarkably  fond  of  onions.  The  Arabe  in  particular  have  even  a 
childish  passion  for  them,  and  several  of  their  proverbial  phrases  express  this  attachment  We  have  known  poor  Arabs 
wait  for  more  than  an  hour,  till  the  refuse  of  onions  employed  in  cooking  should  be  thrown  away. 

*'  GarticAJ* — D^DW>  9hMWttm,  rjM^«)«,  JUittm  teorodopramm  $  the  rocambole,  which  is  cultivated  for  the  sake  of  the 
small  bulbs  that  now  among  the  flowers.  A  variety  of  this  plant  cultivated  in  France  is  called  the  onion  of  Egypt 
They  are  eaten  lUce  onions  and  are  peculiarly  agreeable  to  the  palate.  Ghtrlic  was  so  much  in  request  among  the 
ancienta|,  that  Homer  makes  it  part  of  the  entertainment  which  Nestor  served  up  to  his  ^uest  Machaon*  It  formed 
a  favourite  viand  to  the  common  people  smong  the  Greeks  and  Romans  ;  but  the  estimation  in  which  it  was  held  bv 
the  Egyptians  has  been  a  matter  of  doubt.  The  fact  is,  that  this  people  are  said  to  have  worshipped  garlic  as  well 
as  onions,  and  therefore  did  not  eat  them.    This  b  founded  on  the  authority  of  Juvenal,  who  says— 

''  How  Egypt,  mad  with  superstition  giown. 
Makes  goas  of  monsters,  but  too  weU  is  known.-* 
'TIS  mortal  sin  an  omom  to  devour; 
Each  clove  oifmrUc  is  a  sacred  pow'r. 
Beligious  nation  sure,  and  blest  abodes. 
Where  ev'ry  garden  is  o'er-run  with  9>ds !" — Dbxiibm. 

A  question  has  hence  arisen,  how  the  Hebrews  could  have  been  allowed  to  eat  these  deified  vegetsbles  in  Egypt  f 
The  answer  is,  to  disallow  the  authority  of  the  satirist  in  such  a  matter.  The  Romans  never  uew  the  Eg3rptians 
well ;  and  were  perhaps  mistaken  in  supposing  these  things  objects  of  religious  homage.  The  priests  certainly  did 
abstain  from  them  and  several  other  vegetables,  and  hence  the  mistake,  if  it  be  one,  may  have  arisen.  But  allowing 
that  the  aflkir  stood  as  desoibed,  in  the  time  of  Juvenal,  it  does  not  follow  that  the  Egyptians  were  so  far  gone  in 
superstition  in  the  time  of  Mooes,  and  this  is  the  more  certsin  from  the  fact  that  there  are  no  traces  of  this  superstition 
in  Herodotus ;  and  we  know  from  him  and  other  writeis,  that  the  people  generally  were  allowed  the  free  use  of  articles 
of  diet  in  which  the  priesthood  did  not  indulge*    Indeed,  Herodotus  expresriy  says»  that  on  the  great  pyramid  thsvt 
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mi  nothing  that  died  of  tnfibe&tion,  or  the  hlood  of  which  had  not  heen  pouMd  out   Tlui  alone  wonld  satisfy  out  minds 
as  to  the  correctness  of  the  view  we  have  been  led  to  take. 

32.  '<  They  spread  them  aii  abroad, .  ^round  about  the  campJ* — This  is  the  first  direct  indication  in  Scripture  of  animal 
food  being  prepared  so  as  to  be  preserved  for  future  occasions.  Our  earliest  information  concerning  the  Egyptians 
describes  them  as  salting  and  drymg,  for  future  use,  great  quantities  of  fish  and  fowl.  A  nomade  people,  as  the  He- 
brews were  when  they  went  down  to  Egypt,  never  think  of  any  such  processes  even  at  the  present  day.  It  is  therefore 
natural  to  conclude  that  they  had  learnt  this  simple  and  usefiu  art  from  the  Egyptians.  We  are  disposed  to  conclude 
with  Calmet  (in  his  note  on  this  placed  that  the  Hebrews  salted  their  quails  before  they  dried  them.  We  have  here 
then  the  earliest  indication  of  processes,  the  benefits  resultingfrom  whicn  have  become  so  difihsed  and  familiar  that  ft 
costs  an  efibrt  of  recollection  to  recognise  than  as  benefits.  Yet  many  centuries  have  not  elapsed  since  the  Emperor 
Gharles  V.  thought  it  became  him  to  erect  a  statue  to  the  man  (O.  Bukel)  who  found  the  secret  of  salting  and  barrel- 
ling herrings. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

1  Ood  rebuketh  the  sedition  qf  Miriam  and  Aaron. 
10  Miriam's  leprosy  is  healed  at  the  prayer  </ 
Moses,  14  God  commandeth  her  to  be  smit  out 
qf  the  host. 

And  Miriam  and  Aaron  spake  against  Moses 
because  of  the  ^Ethiopian  woman  whom  he 
had  married :  for  he  had  "married  an  Ethio- 
pian woman. 

2  And  they  said.  Hath  the  Lord  indeed 
spoken  only  by  Moses  ?  hath  he  not  spoken 
also  by  us  ?    And  the  Lord  heard  it. 

3  (Now  the  man  Moses  was  •very  meek, 
above  all  the  men  which  were  upon  the  face 
of  the  earth.) 

4  And  the  Lord  spake  suddenly  unto 
Moses>  and  unto  Aaron,  and  unto  Miriam, 
Come  out  ye  three  unto  the  tabernacle  of 
the  congregation.  And  they  three  came  out. 

5  And  tne  Lord  came  down  in  the  pillar 
of  the  cloudy  and  stood  in  the  door  of  the 
tabernacle,  and  called  Aaron  and  Miriam  : 
and  they  both  came  forth. 

6  And  he  said.  Hear  now  my  words :  If 
there  be  a  prophet  among  you,  /  the  Lord 
will  make  myself  known  unto  him  in  a  vision, 
and  will  speak  unto  him  in  a  dream. 

7  My  servant  Moses  is  not  so,  *who  is 
faithful  in  all  mine  house. 

8  With  him  will  I  speak  ^outh  to  mouth. 


even  apparently,  and  not  in  dark  speeches; 
and  the  similitude  of  the  Lord  shall  he  be* 
hold ;  wherefore  then  were  ve  not  a&aid  to 
speak  against  my  servant  Moses  ? 

9  And  the  anger  of  the  Lord  was  kindled 
against  them ;  and  he  departed. 

10  And  the  cloud  departed  from  off  the 
tabernacle;  and,  behold,  Miriam  became 
leprous,  white  as  snow :  and  Aaron  looked 
upon  Miriam,  and,  behold,  she  was  leprous. 

1 1  And  Aaron  said  unto  Moses,  Alas,  my 
lord,  I  beseech  thee,  lay  not  the  sin  upon 
us,  wherein  We  have  done  foolishly,  and 
wherein  we  have  sinned. 

12  Let  her  not  be  as  one  dead,  of  whom 
the  flesh  is  half  consumed  when  he  cometh 
out  of  his  mothers  womb. 

13  And  Moses  cried  unto  the  Lord,  say- 
ing. Heal  her  now,  O  God,  I  beseech  thee. 

14  IT  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses,  If 
her  fatner  had  but  spit  in  her  face,  should 
she  not  be  ashamed  seven  days  ?  let  her  be 
•shut  out  from  the  camp  seven  dajs,  and 
after  that  let  her  be  received  in  again. 

15  And  Miriam  was  shut  out  from  the 
camp  seven  days :  and  the  people  journeyed 
not  till  Miriam  was  brought  in  again.* 

16  And  afterward  the  people  removed 
from  Hazeroth,  and  pitched  in  the  wilder- 
ness of  Paran. 


>Or,0iaAt^       «H«b.tatoi.       •  Ecdos.  46i  4.       «Heb.afi.       »£zod.33.11.       « Levit.  18. 46. 

Verse  1.  "  Ethiopian  woman."— The  wife  of  Moses  was  a  nattre  of  a  part  of  Arabia  which  was  originally  oecnpied  by 
the  descendants  of  Cush  the  son  of  Ham,  and  which  therefore,  in  common  with  other  parts  of  Arabia  and  the  other 
countries  settled  by  Cush  and  his  descendants,  was  called  Cush  or  Ethiopia  (see  the  notes  on  Gen.  xxy.  16,  and  Exod. 
ii.  15).  Our  more  restricted  application  of  the  name  Ethiopia  occasions  some  difficulty,  at  times,  from  its  being  so 
frequently  used  to  translate  the  ori^al  **  Cush."  In  the  present  instance  it  does  not  even  follow  that  Zipporah  was  a 
Cushite  by  descent,  but  only  by  bemg  bom  in  a  country  called  after  Cush.  There  are  some,  however,  who  think  that 
the  woman  in  question  was  not  Zipporah,  but  a  new  wife,  Zipporah  being  dead.  There  is  not  the  least  ground  for 
this  supposition ;  nor  does  it  remove  any  difficulty,  as  no  other  woman,  wnom  Moses  was  likely  to  have  an  opportunity 
of  espousing,  could  well  be  a  Cushite  m  any  otlier  sense  than  the  daughter  of  Jethro  was.  We  know  also  that  Zip- 
porah had  only  lately  been  brought  to  her  husband ;  and  as  her  brother  Hobab  only  returned  home  in  the  last  chapter 
but  one,  it  is  natural,  on  finding  this  affiiir  following  so  immediately,  to  suppose  that  his  presence  had  hitherto  re- 
strained the  expression  of  that  lealousy  gt  discontent  with  which  Aaron  and  Miriam  appear  to  have  regarded  the 
influence  of  Zip{)orah  with  her  husband.  Perhaps,  however,  some  sort  of  quarrel  with  or  about  this  woman  may  bate 
only  given  occasion  to  the  declaration  of  their  dissatisfaction  of  the  pre-eminent  power  and  authority  of  their  younger 
brother.     Discontents  begin  to  thicken  now,  until  at  last  all  parties  exhibit  in  turn  discontent  with  each  other. 

3.  (*<  Now  the  man  Motet  wot  very  meek,  Ac.*') — ^This  parenthetical  clause  has  been  eagerly  taken  hold  of  by 
Spinoza  and  other  sceptics  as  furnishing  an. argument  thai  Moses  was  not  the  author  of  these  books,  since  no  man, 
however  great  his  egotism,  would  thus  speak  oT  himself.  In  reply,  it  may  be  allowed  that  Moses  did  not  write  this 
clause,  which  was  probably,  with  some  other  small  nmtters,  introduced  by  Esra  or  more  other  person.    It  has  quite  the 
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air  of  a  glow:  the  MOiekcimiplete  without  tt;  and  the  femi  of  espreMoa  ^tiie  man  Ha&t^  no  whore  else  oceoo* 
We  maj  retain  it  howerer  without  anv  reflection  on  the  humility  of  Moiet,  for  the  word  (XBff  «"«*»)  translated  **  meek,** 
maj,  with  equal  or  greater  propriety,  be  translated  ^  depreewd"  or  **  aiRicted  ;^  and  that  he  really  was  so  and  lud  cam 

current  i 

which  ( 

character  and  motives. 

14.  ^(rA«r/alA«ribK/£irfi^Mi^/«cr,ftc.''--The  word  translated  ''in  her  lace,"  may  equaUy  mean  ^before  her 
Uitit^  ot  **'m  her  prssence.**  The  Ibrce  of  the  c«prewion  depends  much  upon  its  being  understood  that  ezpectoratioa 
as  a  natural  act,  or  eren  as  excited  by  the  abundant  use  of  tobaoeo,  scarcely  ever  takes  place  in  the  East ;  and  when  it 
does,  is  regarded  with  such  strong  disgust  as  to  render  it  a  medium  for  expressing  the  most  hitense  abhorrraice  and 
detestation  towards  the  person  upon  whom,  or  in  whose  presence,  the  dischar^  is  made,  or  even  towards  an  absent 
person  to  whose  conduct  it  is  applied.  Indeed,  so  far  is  this  idea  carried,  that  it  is  the  hi^iest  insult  to  any  one,  absent 
or  present,  for  a  person  to  taif  that  he  does  or  would  discharge  his  saliva  on  his  person  or  on  the  ground  before  him. 
Thus,  ''I  spit  on  his  beard,*'  is  in  Persia  an  ezceedin^y  strong  expression  of  contempt  and  avernon,  in  proverbial  use 
among  all  classes,  from  the  king  to  the  beggar.  It  appears  mnn  the  text,  that  among  the  Hebrews,  such  an  act  on 
the  part  <^a  parcnit  io  disgracsd  his  children  as  to  render  them  unclean^  and  oUige  them  to  live  apart  for  seven  days. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

1  The  name$  cf  the  men  who  were  sent  to  eearch 
the  land.  17  Their  imtructione.  21  Their  acte. 
S6  Their  relation. 

And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses,  saying, 

2  Send  thou  men,  that  they  may  search 
the  land  of  Canaan,  which  I  give  unto  the 
children  of  Israel :  of  every  tribe  of  their 
fathers  shall  ye  send  a  man,  every  one  a 
ruler  amonj^  tnem. 

3  And  Moses  by  the  commandment  of 
the  Lord  sent  them  from  the  wilderness  of 
Pfuran:  all  those  men  were  heads  of  the 
children  of  Israel 

4  And  these  were  their  names :  of  the  tribe 
of  Beuben,  Shammua  the  son  of  Zaccur. 

5  Of  the  tribe  of  Simeon,  Shaphat  the 
son  of  Hori. 

6  Of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  Caleb  the  son  of 
Jephunneh. 

/  Of  the  tribe  of  Issachar,  Igal  the  son 
of  Joseph. 

8  Or  the  tribe  of  Ephraim,  Oshea  the  son 
of  Nun. 

9  Of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  Palti  the  son 
of  Baphu. 

10  Of  the  tribe  of  Zebulun,  Gaddiel  the 
son  of  Sodi 

11  Of  the  tribe  of  Joseph,  namely,  of  the 
tribe  of  Manasseh,  Gaddi  the  son  of  SusL 

12  Of  the  tribe  of  Dan,  Ammiel  the  son 
of  OemallL 

13  Of  the  tribe  of  Asher,  Sethur  the  son 
of  MichaeL 

14  Of  the  tribe  of  Naphtali,  Nahbi  the 
son  of  VophsL 

15  Of  the  tribe  of  Gad,  Geuel  the  son  of 
Machi. 

16  These  are  the  names  of  the  men  which 
Moses  sent  to  spy  out  the  land.  And  Moses 
called  Oshea  the  son  of  Nun  Jehoshua. 


17  1[And  Moses  sent  them  to  spy  out 
the  land  of  Canaan,  and  said  unto  them, 
G«t  you  up  this  way  southward,  and  go  up 
into  the  mountain : 

18  And  see  the  land,  what  it  is ;  and  the 
people  that  dwelleth  therein,  whether  they 
be  strong  or  weak,  few  or  many ; 

19  And  what  the  land  is  that  they  dwell 
in,  whether  it  be  eood  or  bad;  and  what 
cities  they  be  that  they  dwell  in,  whether  in 
tents,  or  m  strong  holds ; 

20  And  what  the  land  is,  whether  it  be 
fat  or  lean,  whether  there  be  wood  therein, 
or  not  And  be  ye  of  good  courage,  and 
bring  of  the  fruit  of  the  land.  Now  the 
time  w(u  the  time  of  the  firstripe  grapes. 

21  ^  So  they  went  up,  and  searched  the 
land  frt)m  the  wilderness  of  Zin  unto  Behob, 
as  men  come  to  Hamath. 

22  And  they  ascended  by  the  south,  and 
came  unto  Hebron ;  where  Ahiman,  Sheshai, 
and  Talmai,  the  children  of  Anak,  were. 
(Now  Hebron  was  built  seven  years  before 
Zoan  in  Egypt) 

23  *  And  they  came  unto  the  "brook  of 
Eshcol,  and  cut  down  from  thence  a  branch 
with  one  cluster  of  grapes,  and  they  bare  it 
between  two  upon  a  staff;  and  they  brought 
of  the  pomegranates,  and  of  the  figs. 

24  The  place  was  called  the  'brook  ^Esh- 
col, because  of  the  cluster  of  grapes  which 
the  children  of  Israel  cut  down  from  thence. 

25  And  they  returned  from  searching  of 
the  land  after  forty  days, 

26  ^  And  they  went  and  came  to  Moses, 
and  to  Aaron,  and  to  all  the  congregation 
of  the  children  of  Israel,  unto  the  mldemess 
of  Paran,  to  Kadesh;  and  brought  back 
word  unto  them,  and  unto  all  the  congrega- 
tion, and  shewed  them  the  fruit  of  the  land. 

27  And  ihey  told  him,  and  said.  We 
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31  But  the  men  that  went  up  with  him 
said,  We  be  not  able  to  go  up  against  the 
people ;  for  they  are  stronger  than  we. 

32  And  thejr  brought  up  an  evil  report 
of  the  land  which  they  had  searched  unto 
the  children  of  Israel,  saying.  The  land> 
through  which  we  have  gone  to  search  it,  is 
a  land  that  eateth  up  the  inhabitants  there- 
of; and  all  the  people  that  we  saw  in  it  are 
•men  of  a  great  stature. 

33  And  there  we  saw  the  giants,  the  sons 
of  Anak,  which  come  of  the  giants  :  and  we 
were  in  our  own  sight  as  grasshoppers^  and 
so  we  were  in  their  sight 


c^me  unto  the  land  whither  thou  sentest  us, 
and  surely  it  floweth  with  *milk  and  honey ; 
and  this  is  the  fruit  of  it 

"28  Nevertheless  the  people  be  strong  that 
dwell  in  the  land,  and  the  cities  are  walled, 
and  very  great :  and  moreover  we  saw  the 
children  of  Anak  there. 

29  The  Amalekites  dwell  in  the  land  of 
the  south :  and  the  Hittites,  and  the  Jebu- 
sites,  and  the  Amorites,  dwell  in  the  moun- 
tains :  and  the  Canaanites  dwell  by  the  sea, 
and  by  the  coast  of  Jordan. 

30  And  Caleb  stilled  the  people  before 
Moses,  and  said.  Let  us  go  up  at  once,  and 
possess  it ;  for  we  are  well  able  to  overcome  it 

•Bxod.83.a       •KOi.mtniffttaiMres, 

Verse  20.  "  The  ttme  of  the  iirstrtpe  ^apet."— This  was  in  August :  the  first  clostera  then  come  to  maturity  and  are 

SLthered ;  the  second  clusters  in  September,  and  the  third  and  last  in  October.  As  the  spies  departed  at  the  season  of 
e  first  ripe  grapes,  and  were  forty  days  absent,  the  clusters  which  they  gathered  at  Eshcol  on  their  return  must  have 
been  of  the  second  gathering.  Harmer  wonders  that  they  did  not  bring  with  them  melons,  as  well  as  g^pes,  figs, 
and  pomegranates,  and  infers  that  melons  were  not  then  known  in  Palestine.  But  he  forgets  that  the  melon  attams 
its  npest  condition  in  that  country  three  months  sooner  than  the  time  when  the  second  clusters  of  the  vine  are  gathered 
and  the  figs  aud  pomegranates  are  perfectly  ripe.  This  sufficiently  explains  why  it  was  not  brought  along  with  the 
fruits  then  in  season. 

21.  *<  iSb  they  went  up/*  Ac. — From  the  description  of  their  route  here  given,  it  seems  that  the  spies  took  a  survey  of 
the  whole  land  from  south  to  north ;  proceeding,  apparently,  near  the^  course  of  the  Jordan  in  their  way  out,  and 
returning  through  the  midst  of  the  country  along  the  borders  of  the  Sidonians  and  Philistines.  No  course  could  be 
better  cuculated  to  make  them  acquainted  with  the  character  and  resources  of  the  country. 

**  ffilderntee  of  Zm."— We  have  already  indicated  ^nerally,  what  we  must  now  more  precisely  state,  that  the 
Desert  of  Zin  must  be  identified  with  the  low  sandy  plam  or  valley  which  extends  from  the  Dead  Sea  to  Uie  Gulf  of 
Akaba,  and  through  which  the  river  Jordan  appears  at  one  time  to  have  flowed  to  the  Red  Sea.  This  plain  is  through 
its  whole  extent  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  mountains  of  Seir,  which  so  shut  it  in  as  to  render  a  passage  eastward 
from  the  valley  impracticable  to  any  large  and  encumbered  body  except  through  the  valley  (El  Ghoeyr),  in  which  the 
ancient  city  oi  Petra  formerly  stood ;  and  failing,  afterwards,  to  obtain  leave  to  pass  through  which,  the  host  of  Israel 
was  obliged  to  retrace  its  steps  and  go  round  the  southern  extremity  of  the  chain  near  the  head  of  the  gulf  of  Akaba. 
The  plain  on  its  other  or  western  side  is  bounded  b^  a  lower  chain  of  hills  which  separate  it  from  the  Desert  of  Paran* 
The  average  breadth  of  this  plain  is  about  five  miles.  It  is  wholly  destitute  of  water,  and  in  every  respect  answers  to 
the  Scriptural  account  of  the  Desert  of  Zin,  which,  as  distinguishing  it  from  that  of  Paran,  could  never  be  definitely 
understood  until  Burckhardf  s  researches  furnished  the  information  wnich  has  contributed  so  materially  to  the  elucida- 
tion of  a  very  important  but  previously  obscure  portion  of  Sacred  writ 

<<  Rehob,*  elsewhere  called  Beth-rehob.  This  place  is  also  mentioned  in  Judges  xviii.  28 ;  Josh.  xix.  28 ;  2  Sam. 
X.  8,  in  such  a  manner  that  its  general  situation  cannot  be  questioned,  although  we  are  not  acquainted  with  its  precise 
lite.  It  must  have  stood  in  the  north  of  the  Holy  Land,  within  mount  Hermon,  near  the  pass  leading  through  that 
mountain  to  Hamath  bejrond,  and  not  far  from  Dan.  It  was  the  capital  of  a  Syrian  kingdom,  and  continued  to  be 
such  long  after  the  city,  in  the  division  of  the  land,  had  fallen  to  the  lot  of  Asher,  that  tribe  being  unable  to  drive 
out  the  old  inhabitants.  It  seems  to  be  mentioned  as  a  distinct  kingdom  in  I  Sam.  x.  8 ;  and  one  of  those  which 
leagued  with  the  Ammonites  against  David ;  but  it  is  probable  that,  m  common  with  the  other  small  Syrian  states 
there  enumerated,  it  was  tributary  to  the  kingdom  of  Zobah  with  which  they  acted  on  that  occasion,  and  afterwards  to 
that  of  Damascus,  by  which  Zobah  was  superseded. 

**  Hamath,^  -  lliis  is  another  c&pital  of  a  small  Syrian  kingdom,  beyond  mount  Hermon,  and  having  Rehob  on  the 
south  and  Zobah  on  the  north.  The  approach  to  it  from  the  south  is  through  a  pass  in  Mount  Hermon,  called  the 
entrance  of  '<  Hamath,**  and  ^*  the  entering  in  of  Hamath,"  which,  being  the  passage  from  the  northern  extremity  of 
Canaan  into  Syria,  is  employed,  like  Dan,  to  express  the  northern  boundary  of  Israel.  The  kingdom  of  Hamath 
appears  to  have  nearly  corresponded,  at  least  in  its  central  and  southern  parts,  with  what  was  afterwards  called  Coele- 
Syria,  or  the  great  plain  or  valley  between  libanus  and  anti-Iibanus ;  but  stretched  northward  so  far  as  the  city  of 
Hamath  on  the  Orontes,  which  seems  to  have  been  the  capital  of  the  countij.  This  city  was  called  Epiphania  by  the 
Greeks,  and  is  mentioned  under  that  name  by  Josephus  and  the  Christian  fathers.  It  nas  now,  like  many  other  sites 
in  Asiatic  Turkey,  recovered  its  ancient  name,  which  tradition  had  preserved.  No  part  of  this  kingdom  was  allotted 
to  the  Israelites,  with  whom  the  Hamathites  seem  to  have  lived  on  very  good  terms.  Toi,  who  was  their  kiuff  in  the 
time  of  David,  sent  his  son  with  presents  to  congratulate  that  monarch  on  his  victory  over  the  Syrians  of  Zobui,  whoj 
it  would  seem,  had  been  dangerous  neighbours  to  Hamath.  (See  2  Sam.  viii.  9.)  The  present  government  of  Hamath 
comprises  one  hundred  and  twenty  inhabited  villages,  and  seventy  or  eighty  that  have  oeen  abandoned.  The  western 
part  of  the  territory  is  the  gpmary  of  Northern  Syria,  although  the  harvest  never  yields  more  than  ten  for  one,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  immense  numbers  of  mice,  which  somcrtimes  wholly  destroy  the  crops.  Hamath,  the  capital,  is  situated 
on  both  sides  of  the  Orontes,  and  is  built  partly  on  the  declivity  of  a  hill,  and  paitly  on  the  plain.  The  town  is  large, 
and  (for  the  country)  well  built,  though  the  walls  are  chiefly  of  mud.  There  are  four  bridges  over  the  Oruiites.  and  a 
stone  aqueduct,  supported  on  lofty  arches,  for  supplying  the  upper  town  with  water.  There  are  few  ancient  lemaias, 
the  materials  having  been  taken  away  to  be  employed  in  modern  bmldings.  Burckhardt  thinks  that  the  inhabiiants 
«f  the  tewn  could  not  amount  to  lets  than  30,000.    (See  his  <*  Travels  in  Syria,"  pp.  146—8.) 
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22.  ^  Zoam^—lh^  Sevmty  leste  tbit  ai  ^Ttois,*  wlucK  iras  a  eity  ef  Bgypl,  litQaM  sear  the  vioiith  of  one  of 
th«  branches  of  the  Nile,  thence  called  Ostium  Taniticum.  Of  this  city  we  know  litUe  further  than  that  it  was  one 
of  the  most  ancient  caoitals  of  Eg3rpt.  This  indeed  appears  from  Che  Scriptures.  The  miracles  wrought  by  the  hand 
of  Moses  evidently  took  place  at  the  then  capital  of  Lower  E^ypt,  the  seat  of  the  Pharaohs ;  and  the  Psalmist  say* 
that  this  was  in  the  <<  field  of  Zoan'*  (Fsl.  Ixxriii.  12).  Even  m  the  time  of  Iswah  it  is  mentioned  as  the  capital,  or 
as  one  of  the  capitals,  of  that  eountiy  (Is.  six.  1 1) ;  but  as  immediately  after  we  find  Nojih  (Memphis)  similarly  no- 
iiced>  and  as  there  were  ceitainly  not  at  that  time  two  kings  in  such  close  vicinity,  it  is  inferred  that  the  kings  or  that 

Seriod  exchangped  ihext  residence  between  Zoan  and  Noph,  according  to  the  season,  as  the  kings  of  Persia  did  between 
usa  and  Ecbatana.  This  idea  Is  countenanced  by  the  respective  poutions  of  Memphis  and  Tanis,  which  must  hav« 
ensured  a  considerable  alternation  of  climate  in  a  removal  from  the  one  to  the  other.  Tanis,  from  its  situation  on  the 
shores  of  the  lake  Menzaleh,  being  open  to  the  refreshing  breezes  f^m  the  Mediterranean,  was  therefore,  in  all  pro* 
baliility,  the  summer  capital.  It  is  thought  by  Bryant  and  others,  however,  that  Tanis  was  too  distant  £rom  the  land 
of  Gk>8heu  to  have  been  the  scene  of  the  miracles  recorded  in  Exodus ;  and  they  therefore  decline  the  authority  of  the 
Septuagint,  and  rather  look  for  Zoan  at  Sais,  the  "  Sin  "  of  the  Scriptures — ^not  that  Sais  on  the  Ganopic  brancn  of  the 
Nue,  but  another  more  ancient  Sais,  which  Bryant  determines  to  have  been  situated  a  little  above  the  point  of  the  Delta^ 
not  far  f^m  Heliopolis,  and  therefore  bordering  close  on  the  land  of  Gk>8hen.  It  seems  to  us  that  the  statement  whkh 
considers  Tanis  too  distant  from  the  land  of  Goshen,  restricts  that  region  within  narrower  limits  than  we  should  be 
disposed  to  assign ;  but,  in  other  respects,  we  quite  concur  in  the  disposition  to  look  for  the  Kene  of  the  miracles  rather 
at  the  point  than  at  the  base  of  the  Delta.  The  subject  is  rather  difficult ;  and  we  do  not  see  how  to  elucidate  it 
unless  by  supposing  that  the  Seventy  are  mistaken  m  identifying  Zoan  with  Tanis ;  or  else  that  the  Psalmist,  by 
]>trmtC^  (9edek'ZO€m),  rendered  <<  field  of  Zoan,"  does  not  mean  the  city  itself,  but  any  place  within  the  territory  <^ 
which  Zoan  was  the  capital,  and  which  therefore  might  be  at  the  other  royal  residence,  within  the  territory  so  denomi- 
nated. This  is  not  a  more  extensive  sense  than  the  word  tfideh  wiU  beac  for  we  find  it  often  used  in  the  general  sense 
of  country  or  territory,  and  is  frequently  so  rendered  in  our  translation. 

23.  <*  —  bare  it  beiwttn  two  upon  a  Mtt^.^—The  cluster  was  doubtless  very  larj^ ;  but  the  fact  of  its  being  borne  hetwem 
two  upon  a  staff  is  less  exclusively  an  evidence  of  size  than  it  is  usually  conuideied.  It  was  an  obvious  resource  to  pre- 
vent the  grapes  from  being  bruised  in  being  transported  to  a  considerable  d. stance.  NeverthelMS,  even  under  the  present 
comparative  neglect  of  the  vine  in  Palestine,  it  is  allowed  that  grapes  and  clusters  of  most  extraordinary  size  are  com* 
mon— as  indeed  they  often  are  in  other  parts  of  Western  Asia,  as  compared  witii  any  that  we  are  accustomed  to  see. 
The  district  in  which  the  brook  Eshcol  is  found,  and  particularly  the  valley  through  which  that  brook  flows,  is  still  noted 
for  the  superiority  of  its  gprapes.  Doubdan,  in  traversing  the  country  about  Bethlehem,  found  a  most  delightful  vallmr 
full  of  aromatic  nerbs  and  rose-bushes,  and  planted  with  vines,  which  appeared  to  him  of  the  choicest  kind,  m 
was  not  there  in  proper  time  to  make  any  observations  on  the  size  of  the  clusters ;  but  he  was  assured  by  the  monks 
that  they  still  foimd  some,  even  in  the  present  nec^lected  state  of  the  country,  weighing  ten  or  twelve  pounds.  This 
valley  corresponds  to  what  is  commonly  thought  that  of  the  brook  Kshcol.  Reland  also  says,  that  a  merchant  who 
had  resided  several  years  at  Ramah,  in  this  neighbourhood,  assured  him  that  he  had  there  seen  bunches  of  grapes 
weighing  ten  pounds  each.  Forster  mentions  tnat  he  knew  a  monk  who  had  spent  eight  years  in  Palestine,  and  had 
been  at  Hebron  in  the  same  district,  where  he  saw  clusters  as  large  as  two  men  could  conveniently  carry.  We  are  at 
liberhr  to  doubt  this,  if  we  please,  as  the  majority  of  travellers  concur  in  stating  the  weight  of  the  largest  clusters  pro- 
duced in  Palestine  at  about  ten  or  twelve  pounds,  or,  at  most,  as  a  sufficient  burden  for  one  man ;  and  because  the 
statement  looks  as  if  wuuU/or  the  tesri  by  one  who  did  not  consider,  that  although  two  men  did  carry  the  cluster  of 
g^pes  from  Eshcol,  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  the  cluster  was  a  full  buraen  for  them.  Whatever  ojdnion  be 
entertained  about  the  size  of  the  cluster  inquestion,  it  is  agreed  that  the  vines  of  Canaan  are  remarkably  distinguished 
for  the  si/e  of  their  ffrapes  and  clusters.  This  has  been  ncniced  even  by  travellers  from  the  richest  vine-growine  coun- 
tries of  Euroi>e ;  and  we  may  therefore  readily  conceive  how  the  Israelites  must  have  been  impressed  by  the  sight  of 
them,  when  it  is  recollected  that  Egypt,  from  which  they  came,  was  never  remarkable  for  its  vines,  and  that  the 
grapes,  though  far  from  bad,  are  very  smalL  The  vines  of  Canaan  are  of  different  kinds  and  colours,  white,  red,  and 
deep  purple  ;  the  last  are  much  more  common  than  the  others.  The  most  esteemed  of  all  is  called  <Sbrej(  in  the  Scrip- 
tures, and  probably  derived  that  name  from  being  produced  in  the  valley  watered  by  the  river  of  that  name ;  and  those 
of  Eshcol  were  probably  of  the  same  valuable  species,  the  brook  so  called  being  merely  one  of  two  which,  by  their  jun^ 
tion,  form  the  river  Sorek.  This  is  the  common  opinion ;  but  it  must  be  confessed  that  we  know  nothmg  precisely 
about  this  brook,  except  that  it  was  somewhere  in  the  vine  district  of  the  country  which  afterwards  belonged  to  Judah* 
Some  commentators  hesitate  to  say  whether  there  was  any  brook  at  all,  as  the  Hebrew  word  tTD,  nahai,  means  as  well  a 
valley  Am  a  brook ;  but  we  conceive  that  the  word  means  here,  and  in  some  other  places,  a  valley  wUk  a  htook,  that  ie. 
a  brook  which,  like  most  others  in  Palestine,  is  dried  up  in  the  warm  season* 

26.  **  KadetkJ* — This,  then,  is  the  nearest  approach  which  the  Israelites  made  to  the  Promised  Land  at  this  tune. 
The  intermediate  stotions  were;— I,  the  Desert  of  Paran  (ch.  x.  12) ;  2,  Taberah  (ch.  x.  33) ;  3,  Kibroth-Hattaavah 
(ch.  xi.  34) ;  4,  Hazeroth  (ch.  xl  35).  Nothing  is  positively  known  concerning  these  stations,  but  very  much  has  been 
guessed.  One  thing,  however,  seems  clear,  that  the  Hebrews  took  the  direct  route  northward  from  Sinai  to  Kadeshr- 
Bamea,  which  we  may  assume  to  have  been  somewhere  on  the  southern  border  of  Canaan,  although  it  is  much  dia- 
puted  whether  there  is  not  another  Kadesh,  and,  if  there  be  but  one,  where  that  one  should  be  placed.  Premising 
that  nothing  is  positively  known  concerning  either  one  Kadesh  or  two,  we  reserve  some  notice  of  the  questbn  for  Uie 
note  on  chap.  xx.  1. 

32.  *M  /and  that  eaieth  irp  the  inkabitantt  thereo/J'-^Thia  is  evidently  a  proverbial  expression,  haying,  at  the  time,  a 
recognised  meaning,  which  is  not  very  apparent  in  the  mere  form  of  words.  Such  are  a  large  proportion  of  our  own  pro- 
verbial  expressions.  In  the  east  we  have  met  with  the  expression  of  the  inhabitants  eating  up  the  land— implying  thai 
the  country  b  so  full  of  inhabitants  that  the  land,  however  fertile,  can  scarcely  afford  them  suffieient  &od,  Thia 
would  make  a  very  good  sense  here ;  and  although  it  seems  to  be  scarcely  compatible  with  the  form  of  words  in  the 
text,  it  is  supported  hy  some  good  authorities.  Among  them,  Heuman  paraphroses  it:  ^<The  number  of  the  inhabi- 
tants is  so  great,  that  they  eat  up  all  the  land  m  such  a  manner  that  we  snould  have  nothing  to  subsist  on  $  much  leee 
should  we  be  able  to  drive  them  out,  for  they  are  giants."  The  present  expression  is,  however,  in  common  use  in  India  » 
but  we  are  not  sure  that  among  Che  Hebrews  it  bore  the  same  signification  as  it  does  now  in  that  country,  where> 
according  to  Mr.  Roberts— -<<  Of  a  very  unhealthy  place  it  is  said:  *  That  evil  country  eats  up  all  the  people ;'  *  We 
cannot  rsmain  m  these  parts,  the  land  is  eating  us  iq» ;'  </  go  to  that  place  I  Never  1  it  will  eat  me  up*'  Of  Wngi'^M 
it  is  said,  in  reference  to  her  victories. '  She  has  eaten  up  allcountriee.'''  Many  of  the  Babbins  think  that  the  spies 
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thus  intended  to  deecribe  the  country  as  unhealthj,  although  fertile;  and  they  consider  them  to  have  said,  that 
wherever  ihey  came  they  saw  the  people  burying  the  dead  as  if  there  had  been  a  plague  among  theuL  Some  of  them 
think  that  Uiere  actually  was  a  plague  sent  bjr  the  Lord  to  weaken  the  inhabitants  of  the  land ;  and  that  the  spies, 
Instead  of  recognising  the  Divine  intention,  attributed  it  to  the  uBwhobsomenen  of  tlM  country. 

^AU  the  people  that  w€  taw  m  it  are  menef  agreat  $iature* — In  the  Hebrew  '<  men  of  measures ;"  that  is,  men  abovelhe 
ordinary  standard.  This  could  hardlv  be  true  of  all  the  inhabitants^  although  it  seems  to  be  so  stated.  They  probably 
either  spoke  falsely,  or  made  an  unfounded  inference  as  to  all  the  inhamtants,  from  the  sons  of  Aaak,  whom  they 
taw  in  one  part  of  the  cMntij. 

33.  <«  Oiantt,  the  $omt  ^Anak.**^p^,  muJk,  meaoS)  as  a  verb,  *<te  surround  like  a  necklace  ("  and,  as  a  noon,  ''a 
necklace,"  or  '^Mckchain,"  whence  it  is  thought  by  some  that  these  men  were  so  distinguished  on  account  of  certain 
collars  or  chains  which  thejr  proudly  wore  around  tneir  necks.  But  it  is  clear  that  they  &rived  their  name  from  Anak, 
the  son  of  Arba  (Josh.  zv.  l4),  who,  however,  may  have  obtained  his  on  account  of  some  such  ornament.  We  think  that 
we  must  allow  tlus  family  of  Anakim  to  have  been  men  of  {preat  stature.  However  doubtful  the  word  **  giant**  may  be  in 
ordinary  cases,  the  context  states  dicumstanees  of  comparison  which  make  it  evident  that  it  is  here  correctly  employed 
to  translate  the  word  QPTft^  mplkiHm.  (See  the  note  on  Gen.  vi.  4.)  It  is  a  question  which  has  been  often  started, 
whether  the  early  inhabitants  of  the  world  were  lareer  than  at  present.  Considering  that  the  duration  of  human  life 
was  much  greater  in  the  early  ages  after  the  deluge  Uian  at  present,  and  assuming  that  tiie  period  of  growth  was  longer 
in  proportion,  many  have  thought  that  men  ceoerally  were  of  larger  stature  till  the  term  of  human  lii'e  was  reduced 
to  its  present  staB(£ud.  This  roductton  took  place  at  so  early  a  period,  that  perhaps  this  theory  cannot  be  fairly  dis- 
proved by  reference  to  skeletons,  monuments,  mummies,  personal  ornaments,  or  sepulchral  remains ;  for  although  we 
generally  find  these  adapted  to  the  present  stature  of  men,  we  do  not  know  that  any  of  them  are  more  ancient  than 
uie  period  when  it  is  allowed  that  human  lifb  and  human  stature  became  reduced  as  we  now  find  them.  There  seems  to 
us,  however,  a  fallacy  in  the  reasoning  from  the  greater  duration  of  human  life.  It  is  true  the  period  of  growth  may  have 
been  longer ;  but  it  does  not  follow  Uiat  Uie  growth  was  as  rapid  in  the  longer  as  in  the  shorter  peri(^.  The  analogy 
of  other  existences  would  rather  say  the  contrary,  as  we  generally  see  short-lived  animals  grow  taster  than  those  that 
are  long-lived.  Lonff-lived  animals,  also,  are  not  gOMruly  larger  than  the  short-lived ;  and  in  the  existing  human 
race  we  do  not  ftnd  that  the  peo|)le  or  frumlies  who  attain  a  great  age  are  generally  larger  than  others.  ItisweU  here  to 
notice  this  impression ;  but  m  admitting  that  the  Anakim  were  a  gigantic  race,  we  are  not  required  to  suppose  more 
than  the  ezistence  of  a  family  of  men  arove  the  ordinary  stature,  and  in  tiiis  there  would  be  no  improbabiUty  even  ait 
the  present  time. 

**  And  we  were  m  our  own  s^  at  gratthoppert,  amd  to  we  were  m  their  ught^^^—TiuB  is  of  course  an  hyperbolical 
exaggeration ;  but  although  they  might  know  what  they  were  in  their  own  sight,  how  came  they  to  know  what  the 
sons  of  Anak  thought  of  them  ?  Some  of  the  fiabbins  have  the  bluntness  to  call  them  liars ;  but  the  majority  do  not 
consent  to  lose  the  opportonify  of  lelaluig  a  story.  One  of  their  stories  is  given  by  Bishop  Patriek  from  the  Gemara ; 
but  ether  Jewish  wnteis  gire  a  shorter  one,  to  the  effect  tiiat  the  spies  were  Dorceived  by  the  A^ntAim^  uid  heard 
them  •bsefve  to  one  another,  <'Thece  an  pismires  in  the  vineyards  like  unto  men.^ 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

1  T7te  people  murmur  at  the  neu>».  6  Joshua  and 
Caleb  labour  to  still  tJ^em.  11  God  threaieneth 
them,  13  Moses  persuadeth  God,  and  obtaineth 
pardon,  26  The  murmurers  we  deprived  of  en- 
iefwg  into  ihe  land,  d6  IT^e  menu^  raised  the 
evH  rej>ori  die  l^  a  pkgue.  40  Ihe  people  that 
would  invade  the  land  ogainH  the  wiuqfOod  are 
smuttenm 

And  all  the  congregation  lifted  up  their 
voice,  and  cried;  ana  the  people  wept  that 
ni^t 

2  And  all  die  diildren  of  Israel  mnr- 
mured  against  Moses  and  against  Aaron  : 
and  the  whole  congregation  said  unto  them. 
Would  God  that  we  had  died  in  the  land 
of  E^ynt !  or  would  God  we  had  Allied  in 


this  wudei 

3  And  wherefore  hadi  the  L(nu>  broneht 
us  unto  this  land,  to  fall  by  the  sword,  that 
our  wives  and  our  children  dumld  be  aprey  ? 
were  it  not  better  for  us  to  return  into 
Egypt? 

4  And  they  said  one  to  another.  Let  us 
mako  a  captoin,  and  let  us  retom  into 
Egypt 


5  Then  Moses  and  Aaron  fell  on  their 
faces  before  all  the  assembly  of  the  congre- 
gation of  the  childr^i  of  Israel 

6  ^Attd  Joshua  the  son  of  Nun,  and 
Caleb  the  son  of  Jephunneh,  which  were  of 
them  that  seaiched  the  land,  rent  their 
dothes: 

7  And  they  spake  unto  all  the  company 
of  the  children  of  Israel,  saying.  The  fandf, 
which  we  passed  through  to  search  it,  is  an 
exceeding  cood  land. 

8  If  tm  Lord  delight  in  us,  then  he  will 
bring  us  into  this  land,  and  give  it  us ;  a 
land  which  floweth  with  milk  and  honey. 

9  Only  rebel  not  ye  against  the  Lord, 
neither  fear  ye  the  pe<^le  of  the  land ;  for 
they  are  bread  for  us :  their  ^defence  is  de- 

J)arted  from  them,  and  the  Lord  is  with  us : 
ear  them  not. 

10  But  all  the  congregation  bade  stone 
them  with  stones.  Ajid  the  glory  of  the 
Lord  appeared  in  the  tabemacfe  of  the  con- 
gregation before  all  the  children  of  Israel. 

11  ^And  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses, 
How  long  wiU  this  people  provoke  me  ?  and 
how  long  will  it  be  ere  they  believe  me«  for 
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all  the  signs  ^hich  I  have  shewed  among 
them? 

12  I  will  smite  them  with  the  pestilence, 
and  disinherit  them,  and  will  make  of  thee 
a  greater  nation  and  mightier  than  they. 

13  ^And  "Moses  said  unto  the  Lord, 
Then  tne  Egyptians  shall  hear  it,  (for  thou 
broughtest  up  this  people  in  thy  might  from 
among  them ;) 

14  And  they  will  tell  ii  to  the  inhabitants 
of  this  land :  for  they  have  heard  that  thou 
Lord  art  among  tnis  people,  that  thou 
Lord  art  seen  face  to  face,  and  that  Hhy 
cloud  standeth  over  them,  and  that  thou 
goest  before  them,  by  day  time  in  a  pillar 
of  a  cloud,  and  in  a  pillar  of  fire  by  night. 

15  H  Now  i/thou  shalt  kill  a//  this  people 
as  one  man,  then  the  nations  which  have 
heard  the  fame  of  Ihce  will  speak,  saying, 

16  Because  the  Lord  was  not  *able  to 
bring  this  people  into  the  land  which  he 
sware  unto  them,  therefore  he  hath  slain 
them  in  the  wilderness. 

17  And  now,  I  beseech  thee,  let  the 
power  of  my  Lord  be  great,  according  as 
thou  hast  spoken,  saying, 

18  The  Lord  is  HongsuflTering,  and  of 
great  mercy,  forgiving  iniquity  and  trans- 
gression, and  by  no  means  clearing  the 
guilty,  'visiting  the  iniauity  of  the  fathers 
upon  the  children  unto  the  third  and  fourth 
generation, 

19  Pardon,  I  beseech  thee,  the  iniquity  of 
this  people  according  unto  the  greatness  of 
thy  mercy,  and  as  thou  hast  forgiven  this 
people,  from  Egypt  even  ^until  now. 

20  And  the  Lord  said,  I  have  pardoned 
according  to  thy  word : 

21  But  as  truly  cw  1  live,  all  the  earth 
shall  be  filled  with  the  glory  of  the  Lord. 

22  Because  all  those  men  which  have 
seen  my  glory,  and  my  miracles,  which  I  did 
in  Egypt  and  in  the  wilderness,  have  tempted 
me  now  these  ten  times,  and  have  not  heark- 
ened to  my  voice ; 

23  "Surely  they  shall  not  see  the  land 
which  I  sware  unto  their  fathers,  neither 
shall  any  of  them  that  provoked  me  see  it  : 

24  But  my  servant  "Caleb,  because  he 
had  another  spirit  with  him,  and  hath  fol- 
lowed me  fully,  him  will  I  bring  into  the 
land  whereinto  he  went ;  and  his  seed  shall 
possess  it 

25  (Now  the  Amalekites  and  the  Canaan- 
ites  dwelt  in  the  valley.)     To  morrow  turn 
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you,  and  get  you  into  the  wilderness  by  the 
way  of  the  Red  sea. 

26  %  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses 
and  unto  Aaron,  saying, 

27  How  lonff  shall  I  bear  with  this  evil 
congregation,  which  murmur  against  me  ?  I 
have  heard  the  murmurings  of  the  children 
of  Israel,  which  they  murmur  against  me. 

28  Say  unto  them,  "-4t  truly  as  I  Uve, 
saith  the  Lord,  as  ye  have  spoKen  in  mine 
ears,  so  will  I  do  to  you : 

29  Your  carcases  shall  fall  in  this  wilder- 
ness ;  and  all  that  were  numbered  of  you, 
according  to  your  whole  number,  from  twenty 
years  old  and  upward,  which  have  murmured 
against  me, 

30  Doubtless  ye  shall  not  come  into  the 
land,  concerning  which  I  "sware  to  make  you 
dwell  therein,  save  Caleb  the  son  of  Jephun- 
neh,  and  Joshua  the  son  of  Nun. 

31  But  your  little  ones,  which  ye  said 
should  be  a  prey,  them  will  1  bring  in,  and 
they  shall  know  the  land  which  ye  have  de- 
spised. 

32  But  as  for  you,  your  carcases^  they  shall 
fall  in  this  wilderness. 

33  And  your  children  shall  ^'wander  in  the 
wilderness  forty  years,  and  bear  your  whore- 
doms, until  your  carcases  be  wasted  in  the 
wilderness. 

34  After  the  number  of  the  days  in  which 
ye  searched  the  land,  even  **forty  days,  each 
day  for  a  year,  shall  ye  bear  your  imquities, 
even  forty  years,  and  ye  shall  know  **my 
breach  of  promise. 

35  I  the  Lord  have  said,  I  will  surely  do 
it  unto  all  this  evil  congregation    that  are 

fathered  together  against  me :  in  this  wil- 
emess  they  shall  be  consumed,  and  there 
they  shall  die. 

36  And  the  men,  which  Moses  sent  to 
search  the  land,  who  returned,  and  made  all 
the  congregation  to  murmur  against  liim,  by 
bringing  up  a  slander  upon  the  land, 

3/  Even  those  men  that  did  bring  up  the 
evil  report  upon  the  land,  "died  by  the 
plague  before  the  Lord. 

38  But  Joshua  the  son  of  Nun,  and  Caleb 
the  son  of  Jephunneh,  which  were  of  the  men 
that  went  to  search  the  land,  Uved  still, 

39  And  Moses  told  these  sayings  unto  all 
the  children  of  Israel :  and  the  people 
mourned  greatly. 

40  ^  And  they  rose  up  early  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  gat  them  up  into  the  top  of  the 
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mountain,  saying,  Lo>  we  *'6e  here,  and  will 
go  up  unto  the  place  which  the  Lord  bath 
promised :  for  we  have  sinned. 


41  And  Moses  said.  Wherefore  now  do  ye 
transgress  the  commandment  of  the  Lord  ? 
but  it  shall  not  prosper. 

42  Go  not  up,  for  the  Lord  is  not  among 
you;  that  ye  oe  not  smitten  before  your 
enemies. 

43  For  the  Amalekites  and  the  Canaan- 
ites  are  there  before  you,  and  ye  shall  fall 

MDeut.l.4L       i7DeaUL44. 


by  the  sword :  because  ye  are  turned  away 
from  the  Lord,  therefore  the  Lord  wiU  not 
be  with  you. 

44  But  they  presumed  to  ^o  up  unto  the 
hill  top :  nevertneless  the  art  of  the  cove- 
nant of  the  Lord,  and  Moses,  departed  not 
out  of  the  camp. 

45  Then  the  Amalekites  came  down,  and 
the  Canaanites  which  dwelt  in  that  hill,  and 
smote  them,  and  '^discomfited  them,  even 
unto  Hormah. 


^  Verse  4.  "  Let  w  make  a  captain,  and  let  %i»  return  tnto  Egypt/* — It  appears  from  Nehem.  ix.  1 7,  that  they  actually 
did  appoint  a  leader  for  this  purpose.  Nothing  can  more  strikingly  exhibit  the  utterljr  debased  state  of  their  minds 
than  their  design  to  return  to  the  bondage  of  £^pt,  rather  than  undergo  those  privations  and  make  those  exertions 
which  were  required  to  establish  and  secure  their  mdependence.  And  when  we  see  them  so  insultingly  ungrateful  to 
God  as  to  desire  to  return  to  the  miserable  condition  from  which,  by  so  many  signs  and  wonders,  he  had  gloriously 
redeemed  them,  we  are  constrained  to  bow  in  devout  acquiescence  to  the  wisdom  and  justice  of  that  decree  which  shut 
them  out  from  that  rich  inheritance  which  they  had  so  lightly  esteemed. 

8.  '*  A  land  which  Jtoweih  with  milk  and  honey*' — This  is  a  proverbial  expression,  characterizing  a  land  exuberantly 
productive,  not  only  in  the  necessaries  but  the  luxuries  of  life.  It  includes  more  than  it  expresses ;  yet  even  as  more 
strictly  understood,  it  is  particularly  applicable  to  Palestine,  the  rich  pastures  of  which  secure  an  ample  supply  of  very 
excellent  milk,  while,  for  the  superior  quality  of  its  honey,  it  seems  at  all  times  to  have  enjoyed  a  high  reputation.  We 
have  already  had  occasion  to  uotice  the  prominent  place  which  milk  and  honey,  in  various  preparations,  occupy  in  the 
dietary  system  of  the  x>eople  of  western  Asia. 

9.  **  Their  defence  is  departed Jrmn  them/* — ^The margin  reads  ''shadow  ;^  but  as  this  word  has  a  common  application, 
which  the  origmal  has  not  in  view,  perhaps  "  shade**  would  be  better ;  but  as  even  this  is  not  unambiguous,  perhaps  the 
paraphrase  "  protecting  shade*'  would  be  best  of  all.  The  force  of  this  and  other  similar  allusions  in  the  Bible  is  in  a 
great  degree  lost  upon  those  who,  under  the  scorching  sun  of  the  east,  have  not  had  occasion  to  experience  that  the 
shelter  of  some  shady  place  is  an  enjoyment  of  such  essential  importance,  as  to  be  only  inferior  in  value  and  gratifica- 
tion to  that  of  drink  to  one  who  is  dried  up  with  thirst  under  the  same  circumstances.  Hence,  in  the  language  of  Asia, 
we  generally  find  that  the  word  ''  shade,  or  ''shadow,"  is  used  as  a  metaphor  to  express  defence  and  shelter;  but  it 
must  be  admitted  that  it  is  not  always  easy  to  understand  where  a  person's  own  shadow,  or  a  protecting  shade  jfor  him 
is  expressed.  Both  senses  seem  to  be  in  use,  the  former  implying  the  protection  and  favour  he  nas  the  power  to  bestow, 
and  tne  latter  the  protection  and  favour  which  he  enjoys,  tience,  in  Arabia  and  Persia  particularly,  complimentary 
expressions  continually  refer  to  the  shadow,  in  such  phrases  as — "  May  your  shadow  be  continually  extended ;"  "  May 
your  shadow  never  be  diminished ;"  "  May  your  shadow  be  extended  over  the  heads  of  your  well-wishers ;"  *'  May  your 
shadow  be  a  continual  shelter  to  me,"  &c.  Sometimes  the  phrase  runs :  "  May  the  shadow  of  your  prosperity**--"  of  ^our 
protection,''  &c.  Mr.  Roberts  notices  a  similar  use  of  the  word  in  India,  where  a  poor  man,  speaking  of  a  rich  fnend, 
■ays,  "  He  is  my  shadow,**  that  is,  he  is  my  defence ;  "  My  shadow  is  gone,"  meaning,  he  has  lost  his  defence ;  "  Alas ! 
those  poor  people  have  lost  their  shadow,"  &c.  The  Sultan  of  Turkey  and  the  Shah  of  Persia  are  both  styled  "  The 
Refuge  of  the  World,"  unquestionably  with  a  primary  reference  to  a  shadow :  indeed  both  these  monarchs  lay  claim 
to  the  titW  of  "  The  Shadow  of  God  *^  {Ztl-uilah) ;  and  the  idea  which  such  a  title  is  intended  to  convey  will,  alter  this 
explanation,  be  comprehended  without  difficulty. 

22.  "  Ten  timesJ* — ^This  is  no  doubt  a  definite  for  an  indefinite  number,  in  which  sense  it  is  often  used  by  the  sacred 
writers.  Indeed  this  use  of  the  word  ten,  as  representing  an  indefinite  number,  is  common  in  all  countries,  our  own  not 
excepted :  and  it  probably  arose  from  the  original  use  of  the  fingers  in  counting  or  expressing  numbers ;  when  a  person, 
not  feeling  quite  certain  about  a  precise  number  below  ten,  or  wishing  to  use  a  round  number,  would  naturally  exhibit 
the  collective  amount  which  the  nngers  of  both  hands  represent.  We  say  "  below  ten,"  in  the  impression  that  the 
word  "  ten"  is  seldom  or  never  thus  used  to  express  a  number  larger  than  ten. 

25.  ("  Now  the  Amalekites  and  the  Canaaniies  dwelt  in  the  valley/^ — This  should  be  read  without  the  parenthesis,  and 
with  the  verb  in  the  present  tense.  As  it  stands,  it  is  not  only  obscure,  but  seems  to  contradict  verse  45 : — "Then  the 
Amalekites  came  down  and  the  Canaanites  which  dwelt  in  that  Mil/*  The  meaning  of  verses  25,  43,  and  45  will,  with 
a  little  consideration,  appear  to  be  this : — ^The  Lord  tells  them  that  the  Amalekites  and  Canaanites  were  in  readiness 
to  oppose  them,  and  held  in  military  occupation  (not  resided  in)  the  valley  on  the  other  side  of  the  hill ;  and  therefore 
tells  them  not  to  go  forward,  lest  they  should  fall  into  their  ambuscades ;  but  to  turn,  on  the  morrow,  and  get  into  th« 
wilderness  by  the  way  of  the  Red  Sea.  Instead  of  obeying,  they  determined  the  next  morning  to  go  up  the  mountain 
(▼erse  40) ;  but  were  again  dissuaded  and  assured  (verse  43)  that  their  enemies,  ascending  the  valley  on  the  other  side, 
would  «un  the  advantageous  post  on  the  hill  top  before  them.  But  they  persisted ;  and  what  might  have  been  ex^ 
pected  nappened  :~the  Amaleidtes  and  Canaauites,  who  had  gpuned  previous  possession  of  the  summit,  poured  down 
I  pon  them,  and  became  the  instruments  of  punishing  them  for  their  mutiny  ami  zebeUion* 
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CHAPTER  XV. 


1  The  law  of  the  meat  offisrin^  and  the  drink  offer- 
ing,  13,  29  The  stranger  u  under  the  eamelaw. 
17  The  law  (^  the  Jlrst<^  the  (bm^/or  an  heave 
offering.  82  The  eaerifice  for  sin  ^  ignorance. 
30  The  punishment  qf  presumption.  32  He  thai 
violated  the  eabbath  is  stoned.  37  1^  law  qf 
fiinges. 

And  the  Lord  spake  unto  MoseS)  saying, 

2  *Speak  unto  the  children  of  Israel,  and 
say  unto  them.  When  ye  be  come  into  the 
land  of  your  habitations,  which  I  give  unto 
you, 

3  And  wiU  make  an  offi^ing  by  fire  unto 
the  Lord,  a  burnt  offering,  or  a  sacrifice  *in 
•performing  a  vow,  or  in  a  freewill  offering, 
or  in  your  solemn  feasts,  to  make  a  ^weet 
savour  unto  the  Lord,  of  the  herd,  or  of  the 
flock: 

4  Then  •shall  he  that  offereth  his  offering 
unto  the  Lord  bring  a  meat  offering  of  a 
tenth  deal  of  -flour  mingled  with  the  fourth 
part  of  an  hin  of  oil. 

5  And  the  fourth  nart  of  an  hin  of  wine 
for  a  drink  c^ering  snalt  thou  prepare  with 
the  burnt  offering  or  sacrifice,  for  one  lamb. 

6  Or  for  a  ram,  thou  shalt  prepare  y^  a 
meat  offering  two  tenth  deals  of  floiur  mingled 
with  the  third  pari  of  an  hin  of  oiL 

7  And  for  a  drink  offering  thou  shalt  offer 
the  third  port  of  an  hin  of  win^  for  a  sweet 
savour  unto  the  Lord. 

8  And  when  thou  preparest  a  bullock /or 
a  burnt  offering,  or  far  a  sacrifice  in  perfwm- 
ing  a  vow,  or  peace  offerings  unto  the  Lord  : 

9  Then  shall  he  bring  with  a  bullock  a 
meat  offering  of  three  tenth  deals  of  flour 
mingled  with  half  an  hin  of  oil 

10  And  thou  shalt  bring  for  a  drink  offer- 
ing half  an  hin  of  wine, /or  an  offering  made 
by  fire,  of  a  sweet  savour  unto  the  Lord. 

11  Thus  shall  it  be  done  Ibt  one  bullock, 
or  for  one  ram,  or  for  a  lamb,  or  a  kid. 

12  According  to  the  number  that  ye  shall 
prepare,  so  shaU  ye  do  to  every  -one  accord- 
W  to  their  nirtnbefr. 

13  All  that  are  bom  of  'the  country  shall 
do  these  liiings  aifter  this  manned,  im  ofiering 
an  offering  made  by  fire,  fX  a  crweet  savour 
unto  the  Lord. 

14  And  if  a  strangeor  ^ojouim  with  you,  or 
whosoever  be  among  you  in  your  generations, 
and  wiU  offer  an  offering  made  by  fire,  of  a 
sweet  savour  unto  the  Lord  ;  as  ye  do,  so 
shall  he  da 
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15  H])ne  ofdhltaee  shall  ht  both  for  you  of 
the  congregation,  and  also  for  the  stranger 
that  sojoumeth  wfVA  jfovy  an  ordinance  for 
ever  in  your  generations :  as  ye  are^  to  shall 
the  stranger  be  before  the  Lord. 

16  One  law  and  one  manner  shall  be  for 
you,  and  for  the  stranger  that  sojoumeth 
withyoo. 

17  ^  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses, 
•aying, 

18  Speak  unto  the  children  <^  Inrael,  and 
say  unto  them.  When  ye  come  into  the  land 
whither  I  bring  you, 

19  Then  it  sraU  be,  that,  when  ye  eat  of 
the  bread  of  the  land,  ye  shall  offer  up  an 
heave  offering  unto  the  Lokd. 

20  Ye  shafi  offer  up  a  cake  of  the  first  <^ 
your  dough  for  an  heave  offering :  9ls  ye  do 
the  heave  offering  of  the  threshmgfloor,  so 
shall  ye  heave  it 

21  Of  the  first  (^  your  doufirhjre  shall  give 
unto  the  Lord  an  heave  offering  in  your 
generations. 

22  %  And  if  ye  have  erred,  and  not  ob- 
served all  these  commandments,  which  the 
Lord  hath  spoken  unto  Moses, 

23  Even  all  that  the  Lord  hath  com- 
manded you  by  the  hand  of  Moses,  from  the 
day  that  the  Lord  commanded  Moses,  and 
henceforward  among  your  generations ; 

24  Thenitshallbe,ifowA^  be  committed 
by  ignorance  ^without  the  knowledge  of  the 
congregation,  that  all  the  congregation  shall 
offer  one  young  bullock  for  a  burnt  offering, 
for  a  sweet  savour  unto  the  Lord,  with  his 
meat  offering,  and  his  drink  offering,  accord- 
ing to  the  "manner,  and  one  kid  of  ^e  goats 
for  a  sin  offering. 

25  And  the  priest  shall  make  an  atone- 
ment for  all  the  congregation  of  the  children 
of  Israel,  and  it  shall  to  forgiven  them ;  for 
it  is  ignorance :  and  they  smali  bring  their 
offering,  a  sacrifice  made  by  fiire  unto  the 
Lord,  and  their  sin  offering  brfore  the  Lord, 
for  their  ignorance : 

26  And  it  shall  be  forgiven  all  the  con- 
gregation  of  the  children  of  Israel,  and  the 
stranger  that  sojoumeth  among  iltem;  see- 
ing ^  the  people  were  in  iterance. 

27  ^  And  "if  any  soul  sin  through  igno- 
rance, then  he  shall  bring  a  she  go^  of  tiie 
first  year  for  a  sin  offering. 

28  And  the  priest  shall  make  an  atone- 
ment for  the  soul  that  sinneth  ignorantly, 
when  he  sinneth  by  ignorance  before  the 
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Lord,  to  make  an  atonement  for  him;  and  it 
shall  be  forgiven  him. 

29  Ye  shall  have  one  law  for  him  that 
"sinneth  through  ispiorance,  both  fbr  him 
that  is  bom  among  tne  children  of  Israel^,  and 
for  the  stranger  tmit  sojoumeth  among  them. 

30  %  But  the  soul  that  doeth  ought  "pre- 
sumptuously, whether  he  be  bom  in  the  land, 
or  a  stranger,  the  same  reproacheth  the  Lord; 
and  that  soul  shall  be  out  off  from  among  his 
people, 

31  Because  he  hath  despised  the  word  of 
the  Lord,  and  hath  broken  his  command- 
ment, that  soul  shall  utterly  be  cut  off:  his 
iniquity  shall  be  upon  him. 

32  4  And  while  the  children  of  Israel 
were  in  the  wilderness,  they  found  a  man 
that  gathered  sticks  upon  the  sabbath  day. 

33  And  they  that  round  him  gathering 
sticks  brought  him  unto  Moses  and  Aftron, 
and  unto  aU  the  congregation. 

34  And  they  put  him  *'in  ward,  beci^UiO 
it  was  not  declared  what  should  be  done  to 
him. 

35  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Mosa^^  Thp 
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man  shall  be  surely  put  to  death :  all  the 
congregation  shall  stone  him  with  stones 
without  the  camp. 

36  And  all  the  congregation  brought 
him  without  the  camp,  and  stoned  him  with 
stones,  and  he  diea;  as  the  Lord  com- 
manded Moses. 

87  %  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Mosefi^ 
saying, 

38  Speak  unto  the  children  of  Israel,  and 
bid  *them  that  thej  make  them  fringes  in 
the  borders  of  theur  garments  throughout 
their  generations,  and  that  they  put  upon 
the  fringe  of  the  borders  a  riband  of  blue  : 

39  And  it  shall  be  unto  you  for  a  fringe, 
that  ye  may  look  upon  it,  and  remember  all 
the  commandments  of  the  Lord,  and  do 
them ;  and  that  ye  seek  not  after  your  own 
heart  and  your  own  eyes,  after  which  ye 
use  togo  a  whoring : 

40  That  ye  may  remember,  and  do  all  my 
commandments,  and  be  holy  unto  your  GodL 

41  I  am  the  Lord  your  God,  which 
brought  you  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  to 
be  your  God :  I  am  the  Lord  your  God. 


iOHeb.<lo«(A.        iiHeb.wiM|wK^iM»4i       19 Levtt. 8. ^  19.       i* Dent S8. IS.    Matth.83.6. 

24.  **  If  ougki  he  commUled  ly  igHormoe^^rr-WiM  l»W,i8  di£feient  from  that  conceniixig  sins  of  ignorance  as  spe- 
cified in  Levit.  !▼. :  and  it  is  therefore  probable  that  fi  different  class  of  ofibnces  is  intended.  It  is  very  commonly 
thought  that  the  law  there  is  fbr  the  less  aggravated  infractions  of  the  morai  law,  and  that  now  before  us  for  those  of 
the  ceremonial  law,  that  is,  of  that  law  which  prescribed  the  usages  of  divine  worship ;  and  the  different  ceremonies  of 
])urification  which  were  to  be  performed  in  the  various  instances  which  the  lair  specifies. 

30.  **  PretttmpiwniMiy.^^XVy^  TII^  be-yad  nrmoAj  *'witb  a  higU  hsad.**  Jt  is  desirable  to  obtain  a  clear  idea  of 
what  is  here  meant,  as  this  wiU  eunbk  ua  ttte  better  io  uDderstand  the  appaient  severity  of  the  ensuing  punishment  of 
the  sabbath-breaker,  and  of  other  puDishmeitts  of  a  similai  character,  tjpon  the  whole  we  think  that  the  most  ex- 
planatory understanding  is  that  atated  by  HichjiBUH ;  who  ia  ut*  opinion  that  while  it  certainly  implies  will-trangression, 
it  does  not  apply  to  the  wilful  rioLatiun  of  every  Muu&k  cDTnrnandment,  but  only  of  the  ceremonial  law  as  distinguished 
from  the  crimmal.  This  is  inilcsed  evident  from  tbtf  fact  that  qiauy  ofiences,  which  the  criminal  law  must  regard  as 
wilful  and  deliberate,  have  a  m^tch  Tnildet-jpimUhmeut  Xh^w  in  here  assigned  to  sins  of  presumption.  Sinning  '*  with  a 
high  hand**  would  therefore  i^idici^te  au  ofl&act^  ajzainst  the  ceremonial  law,  open  and  daring,  m  which  the  sinner  has 
no  desire  to  conceal  that  he  has  tranf^r^^tMied  the  law  af  God.  Thus  in  the  strongest  manner  he  <' reproacheth  the 
Lord,"  and  '<  hath  despised  the  word  of  IW  Lordr"  "It  appeafs  to  me,"  says  Michaelis,  « that  transg^ressing  the  law 
presumptuously,  or  with  a  kigh  Aand,  is  here  to  be  undcmtood  of  transgressions  committed  publicly  in  defiance  of  the 
law,  and  therefore  amounting  to  a  Burt  of  renouuc^ineot  uf  religion.  ...  .^  Capital  punishments,"  he  continues,  <' on 
account  of  transgressions  ofihcf  ceremetiial  law^  muf^t  have  been  very  frequent  indeed,  if  we  are  to  understand  the 
phrase,  with  a  high  hand,  as  eqiuvaUnt  to  tt> ff/u/  or  ttehberate  ia  a  moral  sense ;  and  yet  in  the  Biblical  history,  we  find 
but  very  little  notice  of  the  in fl  i r 1 1 1  ui  u f  ic^ 1 1 c- h  ]  1 1 1 1 ' liih m *} ii t  --tr '    ( *  CSemmentaries/  Art.  249.) 

32.  "  They  found  a  man  that  $0lh9Vfd  Hhkt  MOff  tk^  sa^hatk  ^ny."— This  remaikable  incident  will  perhaps  be  the  better 
understood  when  regarded  in  connection  with  the  in^qiediately  preceding  law,  relative  to  sins  of  presumption  as  distin- 
guished from  sins  ox  ignorance  Qa4  as  to  be  punisheid  with  extirpation.  It  seems  indeed  that  the  fact  is  related  as  an 
example  of  the  application  of  the  pieceding  law.  This  is  the  only  example  in  the  Bible  of  a  person  punished  capitally 
.  for  breaking  the  sabbath,  although  the  crime  itself  is  often  mentioned  in^e  Prophets ;  and  this  therefore  is  the  place 
for  a  few  observations  as  to  a  punishment  which  to  us  is  apt  to  seem  severely  dis^roportioned  to  the  offence,  which, 
taken  in  its  mere  external  aspect,  was  merely  that  of  picking  up  some  sticks,  or  straw,  or  stubble.  Was  this  labour  f 
Might  not  the  man  have  thought  such  an  act  allowable  without  infraction  of  the  law  ?    Few  people  have  read  this 

gassage  without  asking  such  questions.  The  act  itself  of  gathering  sticks  was  certainly  not  forbidden  on  the  sabbath ; 
ut  the  having  a  fire  in  a  house,  and  the  employment  of  it  for  dressing  victuals,  was  expressly  forbidden.  Thus  then 
if  we  acquit  the  man  of  one  branch  of  oflence,  we  must  find  him  guilty  of  the  other— guilty  of  sabbath-breaking.  But 
then  the  question  recurs,  on  what  ground  the  crime  itself  of  sabbath-breaking  was  made  so  highly  penal  by  the  Hebrew 
law  ?  The  answer  n  found  in  the  strong  probability  that  the  man  <<  rinned  with  a  high  handT— audaciously,  and  with 
open  contempt  of  a  well  known  command.  Let  us  therefore  look  to  the  declared  object  of  the  institution,  to  ascertain 
the  degree  of  criminality  which  its  presuipptuous  infraction  involved.  The  seventh  day  was  to  be  kept  holy  in  re- 
membrance of  Ood's  having,  after  the  six  oa^s  of  creation,  rested  on  the  seventh  day  from  all  his  works.  The  imita 
tion  of  this  rest  wee  to  be  to  the  Hebrews  a  8^;n  of  the  covenant  between  the  God  who  made  heaven  and  earth,  and 
them—of  his  being  peculiarly  their  God  (see  &od.  xxxL  13.  17);  and  therefore  the  prescribed  observance  of  this  insti- 
tution was  equivslent  to  a  weekly  profesnen  that  the  people  acknowledged  and  xeveied  the  Creator  of  heaven  and  eartl 
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ai  {he  true  and  onlj  God ;  and  tlie  law  was  thus,  as  Michaelis  obaerraa,  cloaely  connected  with  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  the  Mosaic  legislation,  whose  object  was  to  keep  the  people  from  idolatry,  and  maintain  the  worship  of  one 
God.  Thus  we  see  how  a  man,  by  presumptuously  violating  this  law,  did  in  effect  deny  and  despise  Jehovah ;  and  by 
doing  so  exposed  himself  to  the  punishment  of  death.  It  ought  further  to  be  observed,  that  Jehovah  being  in  a  civil 
sense  the  kmg  of  the  Israelites  and  the  foimder  of  their  government,  to  disown  him,  by  this  or  any  other  act,  was  at 
the  same  time  a  crime  against  the  state,  and  was  therefore  liable  to  punishment  on  this  ^und  also.  We  think  that 
these  considerations  will  exhibit  the  g^unds  on  which  this  sabbath-breaker  was  punished  with  death ;  his  crime 
(though  trifling  in  words)  being  evidently  of  the  wilful  and  presumptuous  character  to  which  the  statements  in  this  and 
the  preceding  note  refer. 

34.  ^  And  tkejf  put  him  m  ward,  beeaiae  ii  wa»  not  declared  whai  thould  be  done  to  him,** — Death  had  been  declared 
the  punishment  of  a  profanation  of  the  sabbath  in  Exod.  xxxi.  14 ;  xxxv.  2 ;  but  not  the  manner  of  death.  It  is  there- 
fore thought  by  some  that  this  was  the  question  to  be  decided.  Taken  in  connection  with  what  had  previously  been 
said  concerning  sins  of  ignorance  and  sins  of  presumption,  it  seems,  however,  quite  as  probable  that  the  doubtfiu  point 
was,  under  which  of  the  two  classes  of  sin  this  man's  crime  should  be  classed,  and,  consequently,  whether  the  cjipital 
punishment  had  been  incurred  or  not.  On  many  occasions  it  could  only  be  clearly  known  to  the  criminal  himself  and 
to  the  great  **  Searcher  of  hearts,**  to  whom  the  question  was  now  submitted,  whether  the  offender  sinned  through 
ignorance  or  error,  or  with  that  audacious  defiance  of  the  law  and  contempt  against  God,  which  seems  to  have  consti 
tuted  the  deep  crime  to  be  punished  with  death. 


Jbwish  Talbd^  with  its  '^  FBiNaxs."    Altbrbd  from  Pioabt* 


Verse  88.  <' i^Vis^f .»— . 
was  worn  a  white  woollen  cloak  or 


to  Herodotus,  the  dress  of  the  Egyptians  consisted  of  a  linen  garment,  over  which 
lawl.  The  former,  which  seems  to  have  been  often,  if  not  generally,  worn  without 
the  other,  was  fringed  at  the  bottom ;  and  as  it  is  probable  that  the  Israelites  while  in  Egypt,  and  till  they  entered 
Canaan,  conformed  to  the  E^ptian  costume,  it  is  thought  by  Le  Clerc  and  others,  that  the  '*  fringes*'  now  noticed 
were  derived  from  the  £g]rptians.  The  text  however  has  the  appearance  of  being  a  direction  concerning  something 
previously  unknown ;  and  if  there  were  any  real  analogy,  it  may  as  well  have  arisen  from  the  Egyptians  having  bor- 
rowed a  Jewish  usage  at  some  time  in  the  coarse  of  the  long  period  between  the  times  of  Moses  and  Herodotus.  Con- 
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ceningthefonnof  ihb  fringe  pahapf  nothing  pontiTe  can  be  de^  SomeendeaTonrioieeerUinitteharaciBrby 

examining  the  two  Hebrew  words  by  which  it  is  expressed.  These  are  JV^f^,  gimtA,  in  the  present  text,  and  Q^TT^, 
wdUitn,  in  Deut  zxiL  12*  The  former  of  these  words  elsewhere  (as  in  Esek.  viii.  3)  means  a  lock  of  hair ;  and  the 
latter  a  rope,  such  as  that  with  which  Dalilah  bound  Samson  (Judges  xiir.  1 1, 12) ;  and  it  is  hence  imagined  that  these 
fringes  consuted  of  many  threads  which  hung  like  hair,  and  were  twisted  like  a  rope.  As  to  the  **  riband  of  blue  "  in 
the  next  verse,  to  be  put  u|Mm  the  fringe ;  the  word  should  be  <^  thread,"  not  **  riband  ;**  or  else  it  ma^  signifv  a  lace,  as 
it  is  rendered  in  Exod.  xxxix.  31.  ^  It  may  therefore  have  been  either  a  blue  thread  twisted  with  a  white  one  tnrough  the 
whole  fringe,  or  else  a  lace  by  which  the  fringe  was  fastened  to  the  edge  of  the  garment.  There  are  many  commen- 
tators of  authority,  however,  who  think,  from  the  explanation  in  Deut.  xxii.,  that  the  **  fringes"  were  no  other  than 
stringy  with  tassels  at  the  end,  fastened  to  the  four  comers  of  the  upper  garment,  the  proper  use  of  these  strings  being 
to  fasten  the  comers  together.  Of  thb  opinion  are  the  modem  Jews,  as  appears  by  the  following  description,  taken 
chiefly  from  Levies  '  Ceremonies  of  the  Jews :' — Every  male  of  the  Jewish  nation  is  obliged  to  have  a  garmeut  with 
fringes  at  tbe  four  comers ;  and  every  morning  when  they  ]^ut  on  these  garments  they  take  the  fringes  in  their  hand, 
and  say  "  Blessed  art  thou,  O  Lord  our  QM,  ong  of  the  universe,  who  hast  sanctified  us  with  thy  commandments,  and 
commanded  us  the  commandment  of  the  fringes  r  What  /Vy  understand  by  the  direction  of  the  text  appears  from 
his  description  of  the  xisith  or  robe  in  question.  It  is  made  of  two  square  pieces  with  two  long  pieces  like  straps 
joined  to  them,  in  order  that  one  of  the  said  pieces  may  hang  down  before  upon  the  breast,  and  the  other  behind ;  at 
the  extremity  of  the  four  comers  are  fastened  the  string  each  of  which  has  five  knots  besides  the  tassel,  signifying 
the  five  books  of  the  law.  The  Rabbins,  under  whose  instmction  this  profound  analogy  has  been  established,  further 
observe  that  each  string  consisted  of  eight  threads,  which,  with  the  number  of  knots  and  the  numeral  value  of  the 
letters  in  the  word  xixHk,  make  613,  which  is,  according  to  them,  the  exact  number  of  the  precepts  in  the  law.  From 
this  they  argue  the  importance  of  this  command,  since  he  who  observes  it,  they  say,  in  effect  observes  the  whole  law ! 

There  have  been  various  conjectures  as  to  the  object  of  this  law.  The  most  probable  is  that  the  '^  fringe*'  was  intended 
as  a  sort  of  badge  or  livery,  by  which,  as  well  as  by  circumcision  and  by  the  »shion  of  their  beards,  and  by  their  pecu- 
liar diet,  the  Hebrews  were  to  be  distin^shed  from  other  people.  Be  thiB  as  it  may,  much  superstition  came  in  the  end 
to  be  connected  with  the  use  of  these  fnnges.  The  Pharisees  are  severely  censured  by  our  Saviour  for  the  ostentatious 
hypocrisy  with  which  they  made  broad  the  ''borders"  of  their  garments.  Our  Lord  himself  wore  the  fringe,  which  is 
commonly  called  in  the  Kfew  Testament  the  "  hem  or  border,"  and  it  was  this  part  of  his  dress  which  the  sick  desired  to 
touch,  under  the  impression  that  the  contact  would  make  them  whole.  It  was  probably  the  peculiar  sanctity  of  this 
part  of  the  dress,  wmch  directed  attention  to  it  in  preference,  for  we  may  be  certaiu  that  Christ  himself  did  not  point 
it  out.  We  think  that  we  may  thus  obtain  a  new  li^ht  on  the  subject  which  has  escaped  observation.  In  Luke  viiL 
43,  a  woman  having  an  issue  ox  blood  comes  behind  him,  touches  the  "  border"  of  his  garment,  and  is  healed.  She  o/lfer- 
wards  fidls  down  at  his  feet  and  acknowledges  what  she  had  done.  Hence  the  '*  fringe,"  so  to  call  it,  was  not,  as  the 
modem  Jews  think,  before  exclusively,  but  behind  also,  if  not  wholly  behind  ;  and  hence  also  the  same  fringe  could 
scarcely  have  been  at  the  bottom  of  the  robe,  as  the  other  account  supposes.  We  may  therefore  ask  whether  it  was  not 
in  fact  such  an  embroidered  edge,  of  various  breadth,  as  we  now  see  wrought  with  coloured  worsted  or  silk  around  the 
opening  for  the  neck  and  down  the  breast  of  the  abba,  or  woollen  mantle,  now  in  use  among  the  Arabs  (see  the  note  on 
Exod.  xxiL  27),  and  which  is  a  very  ancient  article  of  dress,  and  probably  in  use  among  the  Jews.  This  border  might, 
on  the  one  hand,  be  touched  by  a  person  behind  the  wearer,  while  on  &e  other,  the  part  in  front  would  be  under  his 
own  eye,  as  the  law  seems  to  require.  We  would  by  no  means  make  a  stand  upon  this  conjecture ;  but  being  founded  on 
a  real  Oriental  usage,  it  is  at  least  entitled  to  as  much  attention  as  the  others,  which  are  not  so.  Further  informatioa 
on  the  sabject  of  t£we  fringes  may  be  found  in  Ainsworth*s  *  Annotations,*  and  Jennings's  *  Jewish  Antiquities.' 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

1  The  rebellion  o/Korah,  Dathan,  and  Abiram.  23 
Moses  eeparateth  the  people  from  the  rebels  tents, 
31  The  earth  swalloweth  up  Korah,  and  a  fire 
eonswneth  others,  36  The  censers  are  reserved 
to  holy  use,  41  Fourteen  thousand  and  seven 
hundred  are  slain  by  a  plague  for  murmuring 
against  Moses  and  Aaron.  46  Aaron  by  incense 
stayeth  the  plague. 

Now  ^Eorah,  the  son  of  Izhar,  the  son  of 
Kohath,  the  son  of  Levi,  and  Dathan  and 
Abiram,  the  sons  of  Eliab,  and  On,  the  son 
of  Peleth,  sons  of  Reuben,  took  men  : 

2  And  they  rose  up  before  Moses,  with 
certain  of  tlie  children  of  Israel,  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  princes  of  the  assembly,  Va- 
mous  in  the  congregation,  men  of  renown  : 

3  And  they  garnered  themselves  toge- 
ther against  Moses  and  against  Aaron,  and 
said  unto  them,  *Ye  take  too  much  upon 
you,  seeing  all  the  congregation  are  holy. 


every  one  of  them,  and  the  Lord  is  among 
them :  wherefore  then  lift  ye  up  yourselves 
above  the  congregation  of  the  Lord  ? 

4  And  when  Moses  heard  it,  he  fell  upon 
his  face : 

5  And  he  spake  imto  Korah  and  unto  all 
his  company,  saying.  Even  to  morrow  the 
Lord  will  shew  who  are  his,  and  who  is 
holy ;  and  will  cause  him  to  come  near  unto 
him :  even  him  whom  he  hath  chosen  will  he 
cause  to  come  near  unto  him. 

6  This  do;  Take  you  censers,  Korah, 
and  all  his  company ; 

7  And  put  nre  therein,  and  put  incense 
in  them  before  the  Lord  to  morrow :  and  it 
shall  be  that  the  man  whom  the  Lord  doth 
choose,  he  shall  be  holy :  ye  take  too  much 
upon  you,  ve  sons  of  Levi. 

8  And  Moses  said  unto  Korah,  Hear,  I 
pray  you,  ye  sons  of  Levi : 

9  oeemeth  it  hut  a  small  thing  unto  you. 
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Dbath  of  Kor^h,  Datham^  amd  Abuum.— Hoxt* 


that  the  God  of  Israel  hath  separated  you 
from  the  congregation  of  Israel,  to  bring 
you  near  to  himself  to  do  the  service  of  the 
tabernacle  of  the  Lord,  and  to  stand  before 
the  congregation  to  minister  unto  them  ? 

10  And  ne  hath  brought  thee  near  to  him, 
and  all  thy  brethren  the  sons  of  Levi  with 
thee :  and  seek  ye  the  priesthood  also  ? 

11  For  which  cause  both  thou  and  all  thy 
company  are  fifathered  together  against  the 
Lord  :  and  what  is  Aaron,  that  ye  murmur 
against  him  ? 

12  ^  And  Moses  sent  to  call  Dathan  and 
Abiram,  the  sons  of  Eliab :  which  said.  We 
will  not  come  up : 

13  Is  it  a  small  thing  that  thou  hast 
brought  us  up  out  of  a  land  that  floweth 
with  milk  and  honey,  to  kill  us  in  the  wil- 
derness, except  thou  make  thyself  altogether 
a  prince  over  us  ? 

14  Moreover  thou  hast  not  brought  us 
into  a  land  that  floweth  with  milk  and 
honey,  or  given  us  inheritance  of  fields  and 
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vineyards:  wilt  thou  *put  out  the  eyes  of 
these  men  ?  we  will  not  come  up. 

15  And  Moses  was  very  wroth,  and  said 
unto  the  Lord,  *Respect  not  thou  their  offer- 
ing :  I  have  not  taken  one  ass  from  them> 
neither  have  I  hurt  one  of  them. 

16  And  Moses  said  unto  Korah,  Be  thou 
and  all  thy  company  before  the  Lord,  thou, 
and  they,  and  Aaron,  to  morrow  : 

17  And  take  every  man  his  censer,  and 
put  incense  in  them,  and  bring  ye  before 
the  Lord  every  man  his  censer,  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  censers ;  thou  also,  and  Aaron, 
each  of  you  his  censer. 

18  And  they  took  every  man  his  censer, 
and  put  fire  in  them,  and  laid  incense  thereon, 
and  stood  in  the  door  of  the  tabernacle  of 
the  congregation  with  Moses  and  Aaron. 

19  And  Korah  gathered  all  the  congre- 
gation against  them  unto  the  door  of  the 
tabernacle  of  the  congregation:  and  the 
glory  of  the  Lord  appeared  unto  all  the 

congregation. 
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20  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses  and 
unto  Aaron,  saying, 

21  Separate  yourselves  from  among  this 
congregation,  that  I  may  consume  them  in 
a  moment. 

22  And  they  fell  upon  their  faces,  and 
said,  O  God,  the  God  of  the  spirits  of  all 
flesh,  shall  one  man  sin,  and  volt  thou  be 
wroth  with  all  the  congregation  ? 

23  %  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses, 
saying, 

24  Speak  unto  the  congregation,  saying. 
Get  vou  up  from  about  the  tabernacle  of 
Korah,  Datnan,  and  Abiram. 

25  And  Moses  rose  up  and  went  unto 
Dathan  and  Abiram;  and  the  elders  of 
Israel  followed  him. 

26  And  he  spake  unto  the  congregation, 
saying.  Depart,  I  pray  you,  from  the  tents 
of  these  wicked  men,  and  touch  nothing  of 
their's,  lest  ye  be  consumed  in  all  their  sins. 

27  So  they  gat  up  from  the  tabernacle  of 
Korah,  Dathan,  and  Abiram,  on  every  side : 
and  Dathan  and  Abiram  came  out,  and  stood 
in  the  door  of  their  tents,  and  their  wives, 
and  their  sons,  and  their  little  children. 

28  And  Moses  said.  Hereby  ye  shall 
know  that  the  Lord  hath  sent  me  to  do  all 
these  works;  for  /  have  not  done  them  of 
mine  own  mind. 

29  If  these  men  die  *the  common  death 
of  all  men,  or  if  they  be  visited  after  the 
visitation  of  all  men ;  then  the  Lord  hath 
not  sent  me. 

30  But  if  the  Lord  ^make  a  new  thing, 
and  the  earth  open  her  mouth,  and  swallow 
them  up,  with  all  that  appertain  unto  them> 
and  they  go  down  auick  into  the  pit;  then 
ye  shall  understana  that  these  men  have 
provoked  the  Lord. 

31  ^'And  it  came  to  pass,  as  he  had 
made  an  end  of  speaking  all  these  words, 
that  the  ground  clave  asunder  that  was 
under  them  : 

32  And  the  earth  opened  her  mouth,  and 
swallowed  them  up,  and  their  houses,  and 
all  the  men  that  appertained  unto  Korah, 
and  all  their  goods. 

33  They,  and  all  that  appertained  to 
them,  went  down  alive  into  the  pit,  and  the 
earth  closed  upon  them :  and  they  perished 
from  among  the  con^egation. 

34  And  all  Israel  that  were  round  about 
them  fled  at  the  cry  of  them ;  for  they  said. 
Lest  the  earth  swallow  us  up  also. 


35  And  there  came  out  a  fire  from  the 
Lord,  and  consumed  the  two  hundred  and 
fifty  men  that  oflFered  incense. 

36  51  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses, 
saying, 

37  Speak  unto  Eleazar  the  son  of  Aaron 
the  priest,  that  he  take  up  the  censers  out 
of  the  burning,  and  scatter  thou  the  fire 
yonder ;  for  they  are  hallowed. 

38  The  censers  of  these  sinners  against 
their  own  souls,  let  them  make  them  broad 
plates /or  a  covering  of  the  altar :  for  they 
oflFerea  them  before  the  Lord,  therefore 
they  are  hallowed ;  and  they  shall  be  a  sign 
unto  the  children  of  Israel. 

39  And  Eleazar  the  priest  took  the 
brasen  censers,  wherewith  they  that  were 
burnt  had  offered;  and  they  were  made 
broad  plates  for  a  covering  of  the  altar  : 

40  To  be  a  memorial  unto  the  children  of 
Israel,  that  no  stranger,  which  is  not  of  the 
seed  of  Aaron,  come  near  to  offer  incense 
before  the  Lord  ;  that  he  be  not  as  Korah, 
and  as  his  company :  as  the  Lord  said  to 
him  by  the  hand  of  Moses. 

41  ^  But  on  the  morrow  all  the  congre- 
gation of  the  children  of  Israel  murmured 
against  Moses  and  against  Aaron,  saying. 
Ye  have  killed  the  people  of  the  Lord. 

42  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  the  con- 
gre^tion  was  gathered  against  Moses  and 
against  Aaron,  that  they  koked  toward  the 
tabernacle  of  the  congregation :  and,  behold 
the  cloud  covered  it,  and  the  glory  of  the 
Lord  appeared. 

43  Ajid  Moses  and  Aaron  came  before 
the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation. 

44  1[  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses, 
saying, 

45  Get  you  up  from  among  this  congre- 
gation, that  I  may  consume  them  as  In  a 
moment     And  they  fell  upon  their  faces. 

46  %  And  Moses  said  unto  Aaron,  Take 
a  censer,  and  put  fire  therein  from  off  the 
altar,  and  put  on  incense,  and  go  quickly 
unto  the  congregation,  and  make  an  atone- 
ment for  them :  for  there  is  wrath  gone  out 
from  the  Lord  ;  the  plague  is  begun. 

47  And  Aaron  tooK  as  Moses  commanded, 
and  ran  into  the  midst  of  the  congregation ; 
and^  behold,  the  plague  was  begun  among 
the  people:  and  ne  put  on  incense,  and 
made  an  atonement  for  the  people. 

48  And  he  stood  between  tne  dead  and 
the  living ;  and  the  plague  was  stayed. 
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49  Now  they  that  died  in  the  plague  were 
fourteen  thousand  and  seven  hundred,  beside 
them  that  died  about  the  matter  of  Korah. 
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50  And  Aaron  returned  unto  Moses  unto 
the  door  of  the  tabernacle  of  the  congrega- 
tion :  and  the  plague  was  stayed. 


AaBOM  BTATHfO  THX  PlAOUK.— B.  WsST. 

Verse  1.  ** Korah. »,Dathan  emd  Abiram*., and  Om.** — On  seems  to  have  afterwards  withdrawn  from  the  conspiracy 
as  he  is  not  subsequently  mentioned  as  involved  in  the  consequences.  This  sad  affair  seems  to  have  originated  in  the 
jealousy  with  which  Korah,  himself  of  the  same  branch  of  the  same  tribe,  and  a  near  relative  of  Moses  and  Aaron, 
regarded  the  appointment  of  the  family  of  Aaron  to  the  hereditary  priesthood,  while  the  Levites  were  but  their  ser- 
vants. That  the  other  principal  men,  mentioned  by  name,  were  exclusively  Reubenites,  is  a  remarkable  circumstance. 
We  observe  that  the  camp  of  Reuben  was  on  the  same  side  with  that  of  the  Kohathites ;  and  this  must  have  facili- 
tated their  intercourse.  Probably  Korah,  who  is  described  by  the  Jewish  writers  as  a  person  of  ^reat  wealth  and 
influence,  induced  them  to  join  him  from  the  reflection  that,  according  to  patriarchal  usage,  whicli  assigned  the 
priestly  functions  to  the  firstborn,  the  hierarchv,  if  at  all  esttablished,  ought  to  have  been  taken  from  the  tribe  of 
Keuben  rather  than  that  of  Levu  Korah  may  nave  flattered  this  feeling,  to  serve  his  own  purposes,  while,  as  himself 
a  Levite,  he  probably  thought  more  of  his  own  fancied  claims  than  of  those  of  the  tribe  of  Reuben.  The  discontent  of 
the  Reubenites  may  have  been  partly  civil  also,  arising  not  only  from  the  powers  administered  by  Moses,  but  from  the 
jealousy  with  which  they  might  have  seen  the  tribe  of  Judah  advanced  to  the  civil  privileges  of  the  firstborn.    No 
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one  can  help  feeling  thonglv  for  Ifoeei  in  all  iheie  difficnltiee ;  bat  we  eeem  to  hne  littte  tjmpathy  for  Aaron,  who 
had  himself  let  tlM  example  of  sedition.  He  had  risen  against  his  brother :  now  their  cousin,  witn  a  strong  partj, 
rises  again^  both. 

17.  ''  7Vo  tttmdred  andf/lw  eentenJ* — ^It  is  a  question  how  such  a  number  of  censers  were  obtained.  They  certainly 
did  not  belong  to  Korah  or  the  others  in  virtue  of  their  Lentical  character,  it  bein^  exclusively  the  dutir  of  the  priest 
to  ofibr  incense,  and  the  business  in  hand  being,  indeed,  to  try  their  right  to  officiate  as  priests  in  ofilering  incense. 
Saurin  remarks,  that  commentators  produce  on  this  occasion  many  passa^  out  of  profane  history  to  prove  that  this 
kind  of  sacred  utensil  was  very  common  in  private  families.  In  Egypt,  Sicily,  and  Greece,  they  were  so  common  that 
no  house  was  without  them.  But  it  may  be  doubted  whether  interpreters  have  not  taken  paterae,  or  libation-cups, 
for  censers.  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  probable  that  the  censers  used  on  the  present  occasion  were  among  the  utensils 
which  the  Israelites  obtained  from  the  Egyptians.  The  censers  were  of  brass,  as  we  leam^  from  verse  39 ;  and  were 
beaten  into  broad  plates,  as  an  additional  covering  for  Uie  brasen  altar ;  thus  forming  a  standing  memorial  of  the  judg- 
ment which  befel  those  by  whom  the  censers  had  been  so  presumptuously  employed. 

27.  <*  73^  tahtmaele  of  Korak,  DaUum,  a$$d  Jbiram/* — Had  Korah  removed  his  tent  near  to  those  of  Dathan  and  Abiram  ? 
As  a  Kofaathite,  his  tent  could  not  properly  be  in  the  camp  of  Reuben,  and  still  less  could  the  tents  of  Reubenites  be 
in  the  camp  of  the  Levites.  The  present  direction  seems  to  imply  that  the  tents  were  together ;  yet  further  on,  we 
only  read  of  Dathan  and  Abiram ;  and  it  does  not  from  this  chapter  appear,  unless  by  inference,  that  Korah's  tent  was 
swallowed  up ;  and  that  it  actuaUy  was  not,  would  appear  from  the  tact,  that  whereas  the  children  of  the  Beubenite 
rebels  perished  with  their  parents,  those  of  Korah  did  not.  (See  chap.  zxvL  11,  and  1  Chron.  vi.  22 — 38,  where  his 
genealogy  is  reckoned.)  We  therefore  think  that  Moses  here  merely  uses  the  names  of  the  leaders  to  describe  the 
rebellious  party ;  but  Uiat  Korah's  tent  remained  in  the  Kohathite  camp,  and  that  he  was  himself  afterwards  destroyed 
with  those  that  offered  incense.  As  a  Levite  aspiring  to  priestly  functions,  that  is  the  place  where  we  should  certamly 
expect  to  find  him.  It  is  true  that  he  is  not  mentioned  by  name  among  those  destroyed  there ;  and  it  is  equally  true 
that  the  present  Hebrew  text  of  chap.  xxvi.  10,  describes  korah  as  swaUowed  up  with  the  rest  But  that  obKure  pas- 
sage is  difibrently  read  in  the  Samaritan,  whidi  expressly  says  that  Korah  was  destroyed  bv  fire,  with  the  men  that 
offered  incense.  With  this  the  narrative  of  Joeephus  concurs ;  and  the  Pudmist,  in  his  rapid  view  of  the  transactions 
in  the  wilderness,  only  mentions  the  Reubenites  as  being  swallowed  up.   (Fsl.  cvi.  1 7.) 

41.  "Y*  have  kUkd  the  people  qf  ike  I.wYi.''— Joeephus  says  that  the  result  having  been  so  fisvoorable  to  Moses  and 
Aaron,  the  people  blamed  them  as  having  procured  this  punishment  from  Gk)d  upon  the  rebels.  It  would  certainly 
appear  as  ifthey  thought  that  Moses  mi^ht,  as  on  former  occasions,  have  averted  the  punishment  if  he  had  interceded 
With  God ;  and  that  uiey  considered  him  the  cause  of  their  death  by  having  omitted  to  do  so ;  and  not  only  that, 
indeed,  but  by  actually  calling  for,  or  at  least  declaring,  the  punishment  which  befel  those  whom  the  earth  swallowed 
up.  We  can  see  that  the  case  was  one  which  required  strong  and  summary  measures ;  but  the  excited  multitude 
would  not  see  this. 

46.  «  Take  a  eemer.^^Oa  ordinary  occasions  incense  could  only  be  o£fered  on  the  golden  altar  within  the  holy  place , 
but  on  this  extraordinaiy  occasion  an  extraordinary  remedy  was  provided,  and  Aaron  went  out  into  the  camp  with  the 
incense,  and  placing  himself  between  the  part  where  the  destruction  raged  and  that  which  it  had  not  yet  reached,  the 
plague  ceased  on  his  offering  the  incense  and  making  an  atonement  ^  God  might  have  stayed  the  plague  without 
the  intervention  of  Aaron ;  but,  in  this  time  of  discontent,  it  pleased  him  to  afibra  another  convincing  testimony  that 
the  high-priest  was  actine  in  his  sacied  office  by  his  appointment,  and  under  his  direction.  They  must  have  been 
hardened  indeed  who  coiud  doubt  the  authority  under  which  the  high-priest  acted,  after  such  a  striking  evidence  of 
the  Lord's  respect  to  his  official  intervention. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 


.  Aaron  s  rod  amot 
flourisheth,  10 . 
the  rebels. 


\g  aUthe  rode  qf  the  tribes  only 
It  is  10  for  a  monument  against 


And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses,  saying, 

2  Speak  unto  tlie  children  of  Israel,  and 
take  of  every  one  of  them  a  rod  according 
to  the  house  of  their  fathers,  of  all  then* 

J>rinces   according  to  the    house  of   their 
iEtthers  twelve  rods :  write  thou  every  man's 
name  upon  his  rod. 

3  And  thou  shalt  write  Aaron's  name 
upon  the  rod  of  Levi ;  for  one  rod  shall  he 
for  the  head  of  the  house  of  their  fathers. 

4  And  thou  shalt  lay  them  up  in  the  ta- 
bernacle of  the  con^egation  before  the  tes- 
timony, *where  I  wul  meet  with  you. 

5  And  it  shall  come  to  pass,  that  the 
man's  rod,  whom  I  shall  choose,  shall  blos- 
som :  and  I  will  make  to  cease  from  me  the 


murmurings  of  the  children  of  Israel,  where- 
by they  murmur  against  you. 

6  ^  And  Moses  spake  unto  the  children 
of  Israel,  and  every  one  of  their  princes 
gave  him  'a  rod  apiece,  for  each  prince  one, 
according  to  their  mthers'  houses,  even  twelve 
rods :  and  the  rod  of  Aaron  was  among  their 
rods. 

7  And  Moses  laid  up  the  rods  before  the 
Lord  in  the  tabernacle  of  witness. 

8  And  it  came  to  pass,  that  on  the  mor- 
row Moses  went  into  the  tabernacle  of  wit- 
ness ;  and,  behold^  the  rod  of  Aaron  for  the 
house  of  Levi  was  budded,  and  brought 
forth  buds,  and  bloomed  blossoms,  and 
yielded  almonds. 

9  And  Moses  brought  out  all  the  rods 
from  before  the  Lord  unto  all  the  children 
of  Israel:  and  they  looked,  and  took  every 
man  his  rod. 

10  ^And  the  Lord  said  unto  Mioses, 
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Bring  •Aaron's  rod  again  before  the  testi- 
mony, to  be  kept  for  a  token  against  the 
Rebels ;  and  thou  shalt  quite  take  away  their 
murmurings  from  me,  that  they  die  not 

11  And  Moses  did  so :  as  the  Lord  com- 
manded him,  so  did  he. 


NUHBSR8.  IBX).  }4fU 

12  And  the  ehUdten  of  Israel  spake  unto 
Moses,  saying.  Behold,  we  die,  we  perish^ 
we  alljpensh. 

13  Whosoever  cometh  any  thing  near 
unto  the  tabernacle  of  the  Lord  shall  die : 
shall  we  be  consumed  with  dying? 


•Heb.9.4.        *fie\i.cMlirm9fnbakm. 

Verse  2.  '*  Twtlve  rodtJ^—TweUe,  because  when  Le?!  was  nnmbeied  with  the  tribes,  Ephraim  and  Manasseh  counted 
but  as  one — that  is,  as  the  tribe  of  Joseph.  When  Levi  was  omitted,  the  number  tweWe  was  completed  bjr  considering 
Ephraim  and  Manasseh  as  two  tribes.  Some,  however,  think  that  there  were  twelve  rods  besides  Aaron's.  The  rods, 
or  staves,  were  doubtless  official  ensigns  of  the  authority  with  which  the  heads  of  tribes  were  invested.  Hence  the 
fikripture  frequently  uses  the  word  " rod**  as  equivalent  to  "sceptre ;"  and  indeed  the  more  modem  use  of  sceptres  is 
derived  from  this  ancient  custom.  These  staves  were  of  course  dry,  and  bad  probably  been  for  jrears  in  use ;  and  that 
such  should  blossom  and  bear  fruit  again,  is  such  a  moral  impossibility,  that  the  ancient  heathen  used  to  swear  by 
their  rods  or  sceptivs  with  a  view  to  that  circumstance.  Thus  Achilles,  in  Homer,  when  enraged  against  Agamemnon* 
•ays-' 

**  But  heariten*    I  shall  swear  a  solemn  oath. 

By  this  sceptre,  which  shall  never  bud. 

Nor  boughs  brinff  forth,  as  once  $  which  having  kfl 

Its  stock  on  the  high  mountains,  at  what  time 

The  woodman's  axe  lopt  off  ita  foliage  green, 

And  stript  its  bark,  shall  never  grow  again  ;— 

By  this  I  swear,"  &c.  Cowpbr* 

The  king  Latinus,  in  Virgil,  confirms,  by  a  similar  oath,  his  covenant  with  iEneas.  To  preclude  mistake  or  imposition 
in  tite  present  transaction,  the  name  of  each  tribe  was  inscribed  on  the  rod  of  its  chief;  and  the  question  being  to  try 
the  right  to  the  priesthood,  this  method  of  settling  the  point  seems  to  indicate  that  other  tribes  (probably  that  of 
Reuben  in  particular)  had  thought  their  claims,  at  tribet,  as  rood  or  better  than  those  of  Levi  In  the  result,  the  other 
rods  remained  as  thev  were ;  but  that  of  Aaron  **  brought  torth  buds,  and  bloomed  blossoms,  and  yielded  almonds.*' 
This  miracle  seems  to  have  set  the  question  at  rest,  as  we  hear  of  no  more  rebellious  murmurines  about  the  priesthood. 
The  people,  however,  seem  to  have  submitted  to  this  evidence  with  a  far  less  cheerftil  temper  than  Josephus  describes. 
Their  expressions,  ''Behold  we  die,  we  perish,  we  all  perish !"  (verse  12)  savour  more  of  fear  than  of  cheerful  acqui* 
escence.  The  rod  of  Aaron  was  afterwards  preserved  in  the  tabernacle  and  Temple ;  and  most  commentators  think  that 
it  continued  to  retain  its  leaves  and  fruit,  the  preservation  of  which  indeed  seems  necessary  to  furnish  a  standing 
evidence  of  the  miracle.  Some  learned  writers  are  of  opinion  that  the  idea  of  the  Myr«M,  or  rod  encircled  with  vine 
branches,  which  Bacchus  was  represented  to  bear  in  his  hand,  was  borrowed  from  some  tradition  concerning  Aaron's 
rod ;  and  others  think  the  same  with  respect  to  the  club  of  Hercules»  which,  according  to  the  Greek  tradition,  sprouted 
again  when  it  was  put  into  the  earth. 


CHAPTER  XVlll. 

1  The  charge  of  the  priests  and  Levites.  9  Tlie 
priests'  portion.  21  The  Levites  portion.  25 
The  Jieave  offering  to  the  priests  out  of  the  Le- 
vites* portion. 

And  the  Lord  said  unto  Aaron,  Thou  and 
thy  sons  and  thy  father's  house  with  thee 
shall  bear  the  iniquity  of  the  sanctuary :  and 
thou  and  thy  sons  with  thee  saall  bear  the 
iniquity  of  your  priesthood. 

2  And  thy  brethren  also  of  the  tribe  of 
Levi,  the  tribe  of  thy  father,  bring  thou  with 
thee,  that  they  may  be  joined  unto  thee, 
and  minister  unto  thee :  but  thou  and  thy 
sons  with  thee  shail  minister  before  the  ta- 
bernacle of  witness. 

3  And  they  shall  keep  thy  charge,  and 
the  charge  of  all  the  tabernacle :  only  they 
shall  not  come  nigh  the  vessels  of  the  sane* 
tuary  and  the  aRar,  that  neither  they,  nor 
ye  also,  die. 

4  And  they  shall  be  joined  unto  thee,  and 


keep  the  charge  of  the  tabernacle  of  the  con- 
gregation, for  all  the  service  of  the  taber- 
nacle :  and  a  stranger  shall  not  come  nigh 
unto  you. 

5  And  ye  shall  keep  the  charge  of  the 
sanctuary,  and  the  charge  of  the  jJtar :  that 
there  be  no  wrath  any  more  upon  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel. 

6  And  I,  behold,  1  have  Haken  your  bre- 
thren the  Levites  from  among  the  children 
of  Israel :  to  you  they  are  given  as  a  gift  for 
the  Lord,  to  do  the  service  of  the  tabernacle 
of  the  congregation. 

7  Therefore  thou  and  thy  sons  with  thee 
shall  keep  your  priest's  office  for  every  thing 
of  the  altar,  and  within  the  vail ;  and  ye 
shall  serve :  I  have  given  your  priest's  office 
unto  you  as  a  service  of  gift :  and  the  stranger 
that  cometh  nigh  shall  be  put  to  death. 

8  If  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Aaron,  Be- 
hold, I  also  have  given  thee  the  charge  of 
mine  heave  offerings  of  all  the  htdlowed 
things  of  the  children  Of  Israel;  unto  theo 
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have  I  given  them  by  reason  of  the  anointing, 
and  to  thy  sons,  by  an  ordinance  for  ever. 

9  This  shall  be  thine  of  the  most  holy 
things,  reserved  from  the  fire :  every  oblation 
of  their's,  every  meat  offering  of  their's,  and 
every  sin  offermff  of  their's,  and  every  tres- 
pass offering  of  Uieir's,  which  they  shall  ren- 
der unto  me,  ^hail  be  most  holy  for  thee  and 

for  thy  sons. 

10  In  the  most  holy  place  shalt  thou  eat 
it ;  every  male  shall  eat  it :  it  shall  be  holy 
\mto  thee. 

1 1  And  this  is  thine ;  the  heave  offering 
of  their  gift,  with  all  the  wave  ofieringt  of 
the  children  of  Israel :  J  have  given  Uiem 
unto  Hhee,  and  to  thy  sons  and  to  thy 
daughters  with  thee,  by  a  statute  for  ever  : 
ev^  one  that  is  dean  in  thy  house  (diall 
eat  of  it 

12  AU  the  n)eBt  of  the  oil  and  aU  the 
best  of  the  wine>  and  of  the  wheat,  the  first- 
fruits  of  them  which  they  shall  offer  unto 
the  Lord,  ihma  have  I  given  thee. 

13  And  whatsoever  1m  first  ripe  Ib  the 
land,  which  they  shall  bring  unto  tae  Loap, 
shall  be  thine ;  every  one  that  in  clean  in 
thine  house  shiedl  eat  ^  it 

14  *Every  thing  devoted  in  Israel  shall 
be  thine. 

15  Every  thing  that  openeth  Hhe  matrix 
in  all  flesh,  which  they  bring  unto  the  Lord, 
whether  it  be  of  men  or  beasts,  shall  be 
thine:  nevertheless  the  firstborn  of  man 
shalt  thou  surely  redeem,  and  the  firstling 
of  unclean  beasts  shalt  thou  redeem. 

16  And  those  that  are  to  be  redeemed 
from  a  month  old  shalt  thou  redeem,  ac- 
cording to  thine  estimation,  for  the  money 
of  five  shekels,  after  the  shekel  of  the  sanc- 
tua^,  'which  is  twenty  gerahs. 

17  But  the  firstling  of  a  cow,  or  the  first- 
ling of  a  sheep,  or  the  firstling  of  a  goat, 
thou  shalt  not  redeem ;  they  are  holy :  thou 
shalt  sprinkle  their  blood  upon  the  altar, 
and  shalt  bum  their  fat  fbr  an  offering 
made  by  fire,  for  a  sweet  savour  unto  the 
Lord. 

18  And  the  flesh  of  them  shall  be  thine, 
as  the  Vave  breast  and  as  the  right  shoulder 
are  thine. 

19  All  the  heave  offerings  of  the  holy 
things,  which  the  children  of  Israel  offer 
unto  the  Lord,  have  I  given  thee,  and  thy 
sons  and  thy  daughters  with  thee,  by  a  sta- 
tute for  ever :  it  is  a  covenant  of  salt  for 
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ever  before  the  Lord  unto  thoe  and  to  thy 
seed  with  thee. 

20  ^  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Aaron, 
Thou  shalt  have  no  inheritance  in  their 
land,  neither  shalt  thou  have  any  part  among 
them :  'I  am  thy  part  and  thine  inheritance 
among  the  chilaren  of  Israel. 

21  And,  behold,  I  have  given  the  chil- 
dren of  Levi  all  the  tenth  in  Israel  for  an 
inheritance,  for  their  service  which  they 
serve,  even  the  service  of  the  tabernacle  of 
the  congregation. 

22  Neither  must  the  children  of  Israel 
henceforth  come  nigh  the  tabernacle  of  the 
eongregation,  lest  t&y  bear  sin,  *and  die. 

23  But  the  Levites  shall  do  the  service 
of  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation,  and 
they  shall  bear  their  iniquity :  it  shall  be  a 
statute  (or  ever  throi^hout  your  genera- 
ti^MM*  that  aiBong  the  cmldren  of  Israel  they 
have  no  inheritance. 

24  But  the  tithes  ofthe  children  of  Israel, 
which  they  offer  a#  an  heave  offering  unto 
the  liORD,  I  have  given  to  the  Levites  to 
inherit;  thwefi^re  ihave  said  unto  the^ji, 
Among  the  diildren  of  Israel  they  stiall 
have  no  inheritance. 

25  f  And  the  JjomD  spake  unto  M  oses, 
•aying, 

26  Thus  speak  unto  the  Levites,  an^I  say 
unto  them.  When  ye  take  of  the  child  ren  of 
Israel  the  tithes  which  I  have  givc»n.  you 
firom  them  for  your  inheritance,  fhen  ye 
shall  offer  up  an  neave  offering  of  it'  fo  t  the 
Lord,  even  a  tenth  part  of  the  tithe. 

27  And  this  your  heave  offering  sh  all  be 
reckoned  unto  you,  as  thouffh  it  wei  -e  the 
com  of  the  threshingfloor,  ana  as  the  f  olness 
of  the  winepress. 

28  Thus  ye  also  shall  offer  an  heav  e  offer- 
ing unto  the  Lord  of  all  your  tithes, .  which 
ye  receive  of  the  children  of  Israel;  end  ye 
shall  give  thereof  the  IuOrd's  beave  offering 
to  Aaron  the  priest. 

29  Out  of  all  your  ^ifts  ye  sh  aU  offer 
every  heave  offering  of  the  Lord,  c  ^f  all  the 
^^best  thereof,  even  the  hallowed  p  art  there- 
of out  of  it. 

30  Therefore  thou  shalt  say  ante  them, 
When  ye  have  heaved  the  best  t  hereof  firom 
it,  then  it  shall  be  counted  unto  tiie  Levites 
as  the  increase  of  the  threahing^4oor,  and  as 
the  increase  of  the  winepress. 

31  And  ye  shall  eat  it  in  e^  mry  plaee,  ye 
and  your  housholds:  for  it    iV  your  reward 
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for  your  service  in  the  tabernacle  of  the  con- 
gregation. 

32  And  ye  shall  bear  no  sin  by  reason  of 
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it,  when  ye  have  heaved  from  it  the  best  of 
it :  neither  shall  ye  pollute  the  holy  things 
of  the  children  of  Israel,  lest  ye  die. 


THKLSUlMO-rLOOIl.— DstCiUPTlON   OB   L'RaYFTL. 

Verse  8..  "  Heave  offenngt.'^'^-The  excellent  old  commentator  Ainsworth  gives  in  thu  place  a  wwy  uaeful  note,  aflei 
the  Rjibbiiis,  affording  a  summary  view  of  all  the  dues  which  are  assigned  to  the  priests  in  different  parts  of  the  Pen- 
tateuc  h.  We  derive  from  this  the  materials  of  the  following  statement,  having  taken  due  care  to  verify  the  several 
items  whicli  it  includes.    The  whole  of  the  gifts  to  the  priests  are  stated  as  twenty-four,  classed  as  follows : — 

Eigl^i  which  the  priests  might  not  eat  but  at  the  sanctuaiy,  that  is,  within  the  bounds  of  the  tabernacle  court ;  these 
are :—  1.  The  flesh  of  the  sin  offering  (Lev.  vi.  25,  26).  2.  The  flesh  of  the  trespass  offering  (Lev.  viL  1.  6).  3.  The 
peace  oflfering^  of  the  cong^effation  (Lev.  xxiii.  19,  20).  4.  The  remainder  of  the  omer,  or  sheaf  (Lev.  zxiii.  10). 
5.  The  remnants  of  the  meat  offerings  of  the  Israelites  (Lev.  vi.  16).  6.  The  two  loaves  (Lev*  zxiiL  17,  21).  7.  The 
shew-bi'ead  (Lev.  xxiv.  9).    8.  The  remainder  of  the  leper's  log  of  oil  (Lev.  xiv.  10,  &c.) 

Five;  which  mi^ht  not  be  eaten  but  in  the  camp,  and  afterwards  oxdy  in  Jerusalem,  which  corresponded  to  the  camp, 
as  the  ''i?emple  dia  to  the  tabernacle  of  the  period  of  wandering: — 1.  The  breast  and  shoulder  of  the  peace  offerings 
(Lev.  vii .  31,  34).  2.  The  heave  offering  of  the  sacrifice  of  thanksgiving  (Lev.  vii.  12,  14).  3.  The  heave  offering  of 
the  Nazi  irite's  ram  (Num.  vL  17,  20).  4.  The  firstling  of  the  clean  beast  (Num.  xviii.  15 ;  Deut.  xv.  19,  20).  5.  The 
firstfruitti  (Num.  xviii.  13). 

Five;  <  lue  to  the  priests  only  in  the  land  of  Israel:— 1.  The  heave  offering,  or  firstfmits  (Num.  xviiL  12).  2.  The 
heave  offi  uing  of  the  Levites'  tithe  (Num.  xviiL  28).  3.  The  cake  (Num.  xv.  20).  4.  The  first  of  the  fleece  (Deut. 
xviii.  4).     ,5.  The  field  of  possession  (Num.  xxxv.    The  priests  beinff  included  in  the  Levitical  inheritance). 

Fh)e;  due  to  the  priests  every  where,  within  and  without  the  land: — 1.  The  gifts  of  the  beast  slain  (Deut.  xviii.  3). 
2.  The  red  emption  of  the  firstborn  son  (Num.  xviii.  15).  3.  The  firstling  of  the  ass  (Exod.  xxxiv.  20 ;  Num.  xviiL). 
4.  The  ami  >unt  of  the  restitution  for  injuiy  or  fraud  when  it  could  not  be  made  to  the  injured  party  or  his  kinsman, 
(Num.  V.  8). .    5.  The  devoted  things  (Num.  xviii.  14). 

One;  due  from  the  sanctuary: — ^The  skins  of  the  burnt  offerings  (Lev.  vii.  8).  The  skins  of  the  other  offerings  also 
belonged  to  t  he  priests. 

19.  ^  Coven  -ant  of  ttUtJ" — It  is  generally  agreed  that  this  denotes  a  perpetual  and  incorruptible  covenant,  with  a  par- 
ticular allusion*,  to  the  preserving  properties  of  salt,  which  has,  in  different  countries,  been  verv  conunonly  held,  on  that 
account,  as  an  emblem  of  incorruptibility  and  permanence,  of  fidelity  and  friendship.  It  also  seems  that  there  is  a 
particulai  refere  'nee  here  to  some  use  of  salt  in  the  act  of  contracting  the  covenant ;  and  what  this  use  was,  is  rather 
variously  unders^tood.  Some  think,  that,  as  with  all  sacrifices  salt  was  offered,  a  covenant  of  salt  means  one  confirmed 
by  solemn  sacrifi  ces.  Others  are  of  opinion  that  it  contains  an  allusion  to  the  fact  that  covenants  were  generally  con- 
firmed by  the  pai  iies  eating  together — an  act  to  which  the  use  of  salt  was  a  necessary  appendage.  We  are  inclined  to 
combine  both  idea  s,  and  to  say,  that  the  phrase  alludes  generally  to  such  a  custom  as  in  common  use,  and  more  partis 
cularly  to  the  spe  "cific  covenant  in  view,  in  which  we  may  safely,  from  general  analogy,  understand,  that  salt  was 
ofiiired  on  the  alta.  r  with  the  Lord's  portion,  and  that  the  other  contracting  party  ate  the  remainder  with  salt.  Thus 
both  parties  alt  thil  Mlt  id  ths  covenant;  for  whatever  was  offisred  on  the  altar  was,  in  a  certain  senses  considered  as 
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the  Lord's  meat.  We  deduce  this  interpretation  from  the  fact  that  in  the  East  it  is  the  act  ot  eating  salt  together 
which  constitutes  the  inviolability  of  an  engagement.  And  this  selection  of  salt  is,  in  our  apprehension,  not  exclu-> 
sively  or  principally  with  a  reference  to  its  peculiar  properties,  but  because  salt,  being  generally  mixed  with  all  kinds 
of  food,  does  practically  constitute  a  fair  representation  of  the  whole  act  of  eating.  Hence  a  man  will  say  he  has 
taien  salt  with  you,  when  he  has  partaken  of  any  kind  of  food ;  and  he  will  also  say  that  he  has  eaten  with  you,  when 
haste  or  any  other  circumstance  prevents  him  from  doing  more  than  tasting  salt  We  have  been  the  more  desirous  to 
explain  this  matter,  because  travellers  have  generally  stated  the  oriental  practice  in  such  a  way  as  to  convey  the  im- 
pression that  the  act  of  eating  salt  as  a  pledge  or  token  of  engagement,  was  something  different  from,  and  more  solemn 
than,  the  act  of  eating  in  a  general  way  together.  But  the  principle  is  really  the  same  in  both ;  or  rather,  salt  is  the 
part,  colloquially  or  practically,  taken  tor  the  whole*  Thus  imderstood,  the  act  of  **  eating  salt"  is  considered  to  imply, 
even  without  any  explanation  to  that  effect,  that  the  parties  will  be  faithful  to  each  other  and  will  not  act  to  each 
other's  prejudice.  This  is  strictly  incumbent  on  the  person  who  eats  the  salt  of  another.  In  peculiar  cases  and 
emergencies  this  '^  covenant  of  salt**  is  entered  into  with  a  distinct  understanding  and  declaration ,  of  its  intention. 
Among  the  Desert  Arabs  and  other  uncivilized  people,  a  covenant  thus  ratified  is  rendered,  by  usage  and  the  sentiment 
of  honour,  far  more  inviolable  than  those  engagements  to  which  they  have  been  solemnly  sworn :  and  to  such  an  extent 
does  this  feeling  operate  that  the  unintentional  eating  with,  or  what  beloxieed  to,  a  person  against  whom  aggressive 
design  were  entertained,  is  quite  sufficient  not  only  to  secure  him  from  o£nsive  measures,  but  to  ensure  him  protec- 
tion from  those  who  otherwise  would  have  plundered  or  slain  him  without  pity.  A  few  anecdotes  illustrating  the 
Oriental  practice  in  this  matter  will  be  foimd  in  the  note  to  Ezraiv.  14. 

27.  "  Tkreihingfloor,^ — In  this  chapter  we  give  a  cut,  representing  the  Oriental  process  of  separating  the  com :  for 
particulars  see  the  note  on  Deui  xxv.  4« 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

1  tJie  water  of  separation  made  of  the  ashes  of  a  red 
heifer.  1 1  The  law  for  the  use  of  it  in  purifica- 
tion of  the  unclean. 

And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses  and  unto 
Aaron,  saying, 

2  This  is  the  ordinance  of  the  law  which 
the  Lord  hath  commanded,  saying.  Speak 
unto  the  children  of  Israel,  that  they  bring 
thee  a  red  heifer  without  spot,  wherein  is 
no  blemish,  and  upon  whicn  never  came 
joke : 

3  And  ye  shall  give  her  unto  Eleazar  the 
priest,  that  he  may  bring  her  ^forth  without 
the  camp,  and  one  shall  slay  her  before  his 
face: 

4  And  Eleazar  the  priest  shall  take  of 
her  blood  with  his  finger,  and  "sprinkle  of 
her  blood  directly  before  the  tabernacle  of 
the  congregation  seven  times  : 

^  5  And  one  shall  bum  the  heifer  in  his 
sight;  'her  skin,  and  her  flesh,  and  her 
blood,  with  her  dung,  shall  he  bum  : 

6  And  the  priest  shall  take  cedar  wood, 
and  hyssop,  and  scarlet,  and  cast  it  into  the 
midst  of  the  burning  of  the  heifer. 

7  Then  the  priest  shall  wash  his  clothes, 
and  he  shall  bathe  his  flesh  in  water,  and 
afterward  he  shall  come  into  the  camp,  and 
the  priest  shall  be  unclean  until  the  even. 

8  And  he  that  bumeth  her  shall  wash  his 
clothes  in  water,  and  bathe  his  flesh  in 
water,  and  shall  be  unclean  until  the  even. 

9  And  a  man  that  is  clean  shall  gather 
up  the  ashes  of  the  heifer,  and  lay  them  up 
without  the  camp  in  a  clean  place,  and  it 
shall  be  kept  for  the  congregation  of  the 
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children  of  Israel  for  a  water  of  separation : 
it  is  a  purification  for  sin. 

10  And  he  that  ^athereth  the  ashes  of 
the  heifer  shall  wash  nis  clothes,  and  be  un- 
clean until  the  even :  and  it  shall  be  unto 
the  children  of  Israel,  and  unto  the  stranger 
that  sojoumeth  among  them,  for  a  statute 
for  ever. 

11  ^He  that  toucheth  the  dead  body  of 
any  ^man  shall  be  unclean  seven  days. 

12  He  shall  purify  himself  with  it  on  the 
third  day,  and  on  the  seventh  dav  he  shall 
be  clean :  but  if  he  purify  not  himself  the 
third  day,  then  the  seventh  day  he  shall  not 
be  clean. 

13  Whosoever  toucheth  the  dead  body  of 
any  man  that  is  dead,  and  purifieth  not 
himself,  defileth  the  tabernacle  of  the  Lord  ; 
and  that  soul  shall  be  cut  ofi*  from  Israel : 
because  the  water  of  separation  was  not 
sprinkled  upon  him,  he  shall  be  unclean; 
his  uncleanness  is  yet  upon  him. 

14  This  is  the  law,  when  a  man  dieth  in 
a  tent :  all  that  come  into  the  tent,  and  all 
that  is  in  the  tent,  shall  be  unclean  seven 
days. 

15  And  every  open  vessel,  which  hath  no 
covering  bound  upon  it,  is  unclean. 

16  And  whosoever  toucheth  one  that  is 
slain  with  a  sword  in  the  open  fields,  or  a 
dead  body,  or  a  bone  of  a  man,  or  a  grave, 
shall  be  unclean  seven  days. 

17  And  for  an  unclean  person  they  shall 
take  of  the  *ashes  of  the  burnt  heifer  of  pu- 
rification for  sin,  and  'running  water  shall 
be  put  thereto  in  a  vessel : 

18  And  a  clean  person  shall  take  hyssop, 
and  dip  it  in  the  water,  and  sprinkle  it  upon 

'  Heb.  dmtt,      <  Heb.  IMmg  watert  OaU  l»  yttM, 
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the  tent,  and  upon  all  the  vessels,  and  upon 
the  persons  that  were  there,  and  upon  him 
that  touched  a  bone,  or  one  slam,  or  one 
dead,  or  a  grave : 

19  And  the  clean  i>^^on  shall  sprinkle 
upon  the  unclean  on  the  third  da j,  and  on 
the  seventh  day :  and  on  the  seventh  day 
he  shall  purify  himself,  and  wash  his  clothes, 
and  bathe  himself  in  water,  and  shall  be 
clean  at  even. 

20  But  the  man  that  shall  be  unclean, 
and  shall  not  purify  himself,  that  soul  shall 


be  cut  off  from  amonff  the  congregation, 
because  he  hath  defiled  the  sanctuary  of  the 
Lord  :  the  water  of  separation  hath  not  been 
sprinkled  upon  him ;  he  is  unclean. 

21  And  it  shall  be  a  perpetual  statute 
unto  them,  that  he  that  sprinkleth  the 
water  of  separation  shall  wash  his  clothes ; 
and  he  that  toucheth  the  water  of  separation 
shall  be  unclean  until  even. 

22  And  whatsoever  the  unclean  person 
toucheth  shall  be  unclean ;  and  the  soul  that 
toucheth  it  shall  be  unclean  until  even. 


Verse  2.  "  Red  hei/er,** — Spencer  and  many  other  writers  are  strongly  of  opinion  that  the  selection  of  this  nctim 
was  dictated  in  opposition  to  the  superstitions  of  Egypt.  We  have  aUeady  observed  that  the  Egyptians  never  sacri- 
ficed cows,  which  were  sacred  to  Isis ;  the  Israelites  also  generally  ofiRued  males  in  sacrifice :  bat  on  this  occasion  they 
were  directed  to  choose  a  heifer.  This  heifer  was  also  to  be  red,  which  is  the  .only  occasion  on  which  any  direction  u 
g^ven  about  the  colour  of  the  victim — a  subject  to  which  the  priests  of  Egypt  gave  so  much  attention ;  but  red  hair 
was  abhorred  by  them,  who  believed  T^phon— the  Satan  of  their  religious  system — to  be  of  that  colour,  and  to  whom, 
accordingly,  they  offered  red  bulls  in  sacrifice.  Thus,  whether  intended  or  not,  there  is  certainly  an  opposition  to 
Egyptian  ideas,  oifferently  exemplified.  The  selection  of  a  heifer  reduced  one  of  the  two  greatest  auinud  deities  of  Eg3rpt 
to  the  level  of  other  animals ;  and  the  direction  as  to  colour  declared  a  red  animal,  which  they  devoted  to  their  evil 
beioff,  a  fitting  sacrifice  on  this  peculiarly  solenm  occasion  to  the  Creator  of  heaven  and  earth.  The  direction  that  it 
should  be  without  spot,  is  imderstood  to  signify  that  it  was  to  be  wholly  red.  The  I^rptian  priests  were  also  careful 
that  there  should  be  no  white  or  black  hair  in  the  red  bulls  which  they  ofibred  to^phon ;  as  they  also  were  that 
ther^  should  be  no  black  or  red  hairs  in  the  white  bulls  which  the^  offered  to  Osiris.  (See  the  note  on  Levit.  L  3.) 
There  is  reason  to  conclude  that  a  red  heifer,  under  this  law,  was  sacrificed  every  year,  and  the  ashes  distributed  to  aU 
the  towns  and  cities  of  Israel,  for  the  purposes  which  the  sequel  specifies.  But  the  Rabbins  are  of  a  different  opinion, 
which  is  thus  stated  by  Maimonides : — **  Nine  red  heifers  have  been  sacrificed  between  the  delivering  of  this  precept 
and  the  desolation  of  the  second  Temple.  Our  master,  Moses,  sacrificed  the  first ;  Exra  offered  up  Uie  second ;  and 
seven  more  were  slain  during  the  period  which  elamed  from  the  time  of  Ezra  to  the  destruction  of  the  (second) 
Temple  ;  the  teuth,  King  Messiah  himself  shall  sacrifice :  by  his  speedy  manifestation  he  shall  cause  great  joy.  Amen  ; 
may  he  come  fjuickly ! "  This  tradition  is  very  remarkable,  when  considered  in  connection  with  the  very  general  opinicn 
among  Christians,  that  the  red  heifer  was  a  peculiar  and  eminent  t^  of  Christ. 

"  Upon  which  never  came  Woke/* — Among  most  of  the  pagan  nations  of  antiquity  also,  an  animal  which  had  been 
employed  in  any  labour  or  for  any  commo:i  purpose,  was  not  considered  a  proper  sacrifice  to  the  gods.  This,  as  Dr. 
Adam  Clarke  remarks,  is  one  of  many  usages  in  matters  of  sacrifice  in  which  the  identity  of  the  heathen  practice  with 
that  of  the  Hebrews  seems  to  indicate  the  common  patriarchal  origin  of  both.  We  cannot  too  frequentiy  repeat  that, 
in  this  as  in  many  other  things,  the  Hebrew  leg^lator  is  not  to  be  considered  as  originating  usages  and  institutions, 
but  as  modifying  and  improving,  so  as  to  render  fit  for  adoption,  those  already  in  existence.  Homer  has  several  pas- 
sages in  allusion  to  the  practice  m  question ;  and  the  following  from  Virgil  (Gfeorg.  iv.  550)  may  be  quoted :~ 

<'  From  his  herd  he  culls. 

For  slaughter,  four  the  fisirest  of  his  bulls ; 

Four  heuers  from  his  female  stock  he  tool^ 

All  fair,  and  ali  unknowing  of  the  yoke.''* — DavDBif . 

3.  '^  Eleaxar  the  priett.^ — ^The  hieh-priest  himself  was  not  to  officiate  on  this  occasion,  the  reason  of  which  is  pro- 
bably because  the  officiating  priest  became  unclean  until  the  evening^.  As  there  was  but  one  high-i>riest,  this,  in  his 
case,  would  be  attended  with  considerable  inconvenience ;  besides  which,  we  perceive  that  g^at  care  is  on  all  occasions 
taken  to  keep  from  any  act  involving  ceremonial  nndeanness,  one  whose  sacred  function  required  him  to  minister  before 
Gk>d  in  the  most  holy  things. 

9.  **  Water  of  eeparatiom/* — Commonly  called  " water  of  purification  j*  but  literally  "water  of  impurity,"  perhaps 
because  it  was  considered  to  contract  the  impurity  from  which  it  relieved  those  who  were  ceremonially  unclean.  In 
other  words,  this  was  the  water  which  was  to  be  used  in  the  purification  of  those  who  had  been  separated  from  the 
con^gation  on  account  of  legal  impurities.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  populace  did,  in  subsequent  times, 
attribute  much  lar^r  powers  to  this  water,  deeming  it  in  some  sense  a  purification  from  sin  itself:  but  we  need  not 
say  that  the  text  gives  no  countenance  to  this  error,  and  St.  Paul  is  careful  to  insist  that  the  blood  of  bulls  and  goats, 
and  the  ashes  of  the  heifer,  were  efficient  only  **  to  the  purifying  of  the  flesh.**  (Heb.  iz.  13.)  The  religious  system — 
if  mtem  it  may  be  called—of  classical  paganism  abounded  m  **  lustrations,**  or  purifications  by  water,  some  of  which 
had  considerable  resemblance  in  principle  to  that  which  is  now  under  our  notice*  Ovid  mentions  a  kind  of  lustration 
made  with  the  blood  of  a  horse  mingled  with  the  ashes  of  a  calf  that  had  been  offered  in  sacrifice :  and  the  same  poet 
describes  a  somewhat  similar  ceremony  of  purification  which  took  place  at  the  feast  of  the  pastoral  goddess  Pales. 
Some  of  the  lustrations  of  the  ancient  Gkeeks  were  performed  with  water  in  which  a  burning  torch  had  been  extin- 
guished.   Instances  of  tiiis  kind  might  be  almost  indefinitely  multiplied. 

i\,**  He  thai  toucheth  the  dead  body  of  amy  wum  thati  be  undeam  ieven  daye,^  ftc. — ^The  idea  of  the  pollution  occasioned 
by  the  presence  oC  or  l^  contact  witii,  a  dead  body  is  carried  very  far  in  this  chapter — a  person  being  defUed  even  by 
touching  a  bone  or  a  grave  (v.  18)»  It  is  not  difficult  to  discover  reasons  for  these  very  minute  and  careful  regulations, 
although  it  would  be  perhaps  rather  haxardous  to  say  which  or  how  many  of  these  reasons  actually  operated.  In  the 
first  place,  they  would  tend  to  lessen  the  spread  of  an^  infectious  disease  of  which  the  person  may  have  died.  There 
are  infectious  feven,  and  particularly  those  of  a  putnd  nature,  which,  owing  to  the  effluvia  from  a  corpse,  are  more 
dangerous  to  the  public  health  after  than  befofe  the  death  of  the  penon,  partienlaxly  in  »  warm  climate.    To  piereoi 
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such  danger,  few  thin^  could  be  more  effectual  than  to  make  the  person  who  touched  a  dead  body,  or  even  entered 
the  tent  or  apartment  m  which  it  lay,  subject  to  the  inconvenience  of  being  declared  unclean,  and  consequently  to  be 
secluded  from  society  for  a  week.  It  is  true  that,  in  ordinary  circumstances,  few  persons  die  of  disorders  which  render 
such  precautions  necessary ;  but,  as  Michaelis  well  remarks,  "  that  legislator  is  surest  of  attaining  his  object  whose 
prohibitions  are  extended  rather  beyond  what  necessity  absolutely  requires,  and  who  avoids  making  too  many  excep> 
tions."  If  he  confined  the  prohibition  merely  to  infectious  disorders,  the  law  would  be  inoperative,  as  people  would 
then  dispute  the  infectious  cnaracter  of  the  disease.  The  laws  on  this  point  would  also  necessarily  have  the  effect  of 
obliging  the  people  to  inter  their  dead,  and  that  too  more  speedily  than  they  might  perhaps  have  been  otherwise  dis- 
posed to  do.  If  this  was  one  object  contemplated  by  the  law,  it  was  probably  not  without  the  intention  of  establish- 
ing a  practice  contrary  to  that  of  the  Egyptians,  who  sometimes  kept  the  bodies  of  their  forefathers  embalmed  in  their 
houses  for  several  generations ;  and  even  pawned  them,  and  borrowed  money  upon  them.  As  the  Hebrews  were 
evidently  partial  to  Egyptian  practices,  they  were  probably  inclined  to  this  really  revolting  usage,  which  they  would 
perhajps  think  to  be  sanctioned  by  the  instance  of  the  patriarch  Joseph,  whose  embalmed  corpse  they  actually  had 
then  m  their  camp.  The  present  law  rendered  this  practice  impossible,  unless  a  person  Were  so  mad  or  so  infatuated 
as  to  keep  in  constant  seclusion  from  society,  on  account  of  uncleanness,  himself  and  all  the  inmates  of  the  tent  or 
haii:je  tQ  which  the  dead  body  waa  |ii^«^tved-  Anoihur  importajit  ndiiiilt  wtkSj  ilk^i  this  law  lit'cuitsd  the  iutemu^nt  even 
of  thusG  dead  burli^^f,  of  straugei^  and  otlit?rs^  with  whicb  uu  oite  hitd  any  piLrtkuLur  ciincLTii,  To  ptc^erve  the  living 
from  cuntiuuiLJ  dt^filemtut.  the  publif ,  or  at  kiist  ttii;  pulicG,  would  bu  ubiig'cil  to  bury  them ^  Thd  effect  of  fiuch  a 
rei^idaiioa  oiuat  bt;  most  i^pputeut  a.h^t  a.  battle  withm  the  limits  of  Palei^tiiiL^  whiLin  the  Israelites  tmist  sifceiiiiarily 
l^UTc;  felt  obliged  io  ni\er  tlie  slain  of  both  parties,  ttiiis  prtivuntmg  tUe  tralaniitles  wbieh  sometimes  arise  from  tlie  slain 
multitudiis  beiog  \vti  uubuticd,  to  toiot  the  air.  It  13,  and  was,  by  no  mean^  a  g^aeml  custom  in  the  East  to  inter 
ihusi:  slain  iu  battle:  their  care usei!  w^ re  left  to  be  di^vourecl  by  binU  of  prit^y.  wolven^  do^s^  jjickals;,  and  hyenas; 
someiimefi  so  tainting  ihir  atmosphere  as  to  occasion  the  deaths  of  more  per^onsj  tbaa  Wi^  killed  m  the  battle.  In  the 
prophet  Kxekiel  (chap.  xx]tU.  14,  15)  tH«re  is  an  accoimt  which  enabli^^  Uh  to  percL'ivro  tht^  practice  which  resulted 
from  this  law.  It  Keetns  that^  after  a  grtjat  battle,  two  sets  of  men  wwre  appointed,  oiie  U  find  out  the  cart^ascs  and 
bones  of  the  dead  J  neat  which  ihey  set  up  a  mark  wliich  guided  to  Ihii  sput  aQotber  set  of  mooi  whi>se  bus  i  lie  as  it  was 
to  inter  the  lemaius.  Another  ^Skti  of  the  same  law^  but  alio  provided  ior  by  a  diatiuct  law^  was,  that  malk^foctors 
were  not  gibbeted  louget  than  duriog  the  day  tjf  Eiecution.  And  the  rt-guLititiQ  in  verw  18,  as  to  the  defiltment  con- 
tracted by  touchiuK  a  grave,  most  have  operated,  and  in  fact  did  ope  rate » 111  obliging  the  Israelitts  to  have  their  places 
of  interment  outside  i^nd  apart  from  their  towns.  The  hijuriouEf  practice,  lu  civiliied  Kurope^  of  havHig  cemeteries  in 
towo^)  aad  even  in  chtirches,  would  be  impossiLle  under  such  a  luw.  \Ve  tliui  sue  thiit  tJis  Htjbrew  law,  by  iho  simple 
principle  oF  asaigaiog  a  defiling  fjuality  to  a  dead  body,  efttrcted  many  iraportcmt  objects  without  detailed  h-gitrhition,  at 
some  uf  which  modem  civiliiatiou  L!^  only  beginning  to  strive.  This  U'l^telatiou,  obtainijigeittensive  results  by  the  operation 
of  goneriil  and  cotupfeheosiv*;  pnudplesi,  is  cyranion  in  the  laws  oi  Moses^  and  is  eDtitkd  to  much  higher  admiration 
and  respect  than  that  which  encumbers  and  perplexes  its  subject  with  umnerous  detalk,  specilicationij,  and  exc editions. 
For  a  more  enlarged  consideration  of  tliis  subject  wc  may  refer  to  Michauiis's  *  Commeatatiei,'  art,  215,  to  which  we 
have  been  large Sy  indebted  in  this  note. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

1  TTie  children  0/ Israel  come  to  Zin,  wh^re  Miriam 
dieth.  2  They  murmur  for  want  of  tcater.  7 
Moses  smiting  the  rock  bringeth  forth  water  at 
Meribah,  14  Moses  at  Kadesh  desireth  passage 
through  Edomy  which  is  denied  him,  22  At 
mount  Hor  Aaron  resigneth  his  place  to  Eleazar, 
and  dieth. 

Then  came  the  children  of  Israel,  even  the 
whole  congregation,  into  the  desert  of  Zin 
in  the  first  month :  and  the  people  abode  in 
Kadesh;  and  Miriam  died  there,  and  was 
buried  there. 

2  And  there  was  no  water  for  the  congre- 
gation: and  they  gathered  themselves  to- 
gether against  Moses  and  against  Aaron. 

3  And  the  people  *choae  with  Moses, 
and  spake,  saying,  \V ould  God  that  we  had 
died  Vhen  our  brethren  died  before  the 
Lord! 

4  And  why  have  ye  brought  up  the  con- 
gregation of  the  Lord  into  this  wilderness, 
that  we  and  our  cattle  should  die  there  ? 

5  And  wherefore  have  ye  made  us  to 
come  up  out  of  Egypt,  to  bring  us  in  unto 
this  evil  place  ?  it  is  no  place  of  seed,  or  of 


figs,  or  of  vines,  or  of  pomegranates ;  nei- 
ther is  there  any  water  to  drink. 

6  And  Moses  and  Aaron  went  from  the 
presence  of  the  assembly  unto  the  door  of 
the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation,  and  they 
fell  upon  their  faces :  and  the  glory  of  the 
Lord  appeared  unto  them. 

7  ^  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses, 
saying, 

8  Take  the  rod,  and  gather  thou  the 
assembly  together,  thou,  and  Aaron  thy 
brother,  and  speak  ye  unto  the  rock  before 
their  eyes ;  and  it  shall  give  forth  his  water, 
and  thou  shalt  bring  forth  to  them  water 
out  of  the  rock:  so  thou  shalt  give  the  con- 
gregation and  their  beasts  driuK. 

9  And  Moses  took  the  rod  from  before  the 
Lord,  as  he  commanded  him. 

10  And  Moses  and  Aaron  gathered  the 
congregation  together  before  the  rock,  and 
he  said  unto  them.  Hear  now,  ye  rebels; 
must  we  fetch  you  water  out  of  this  rock  ? 

11  And  Moses  lifted  up  his  hand,  and 
with  his  rod  he  smote  the  rock  twice :  and 
the  water  came  out  abundantly,  and  the 
congregation  drank,  and  their  beasts  alsQ. 


3c  2 
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Moses  sTRiK;Ma  the  Rock. — Ravfaelle. 


12  %  And  ihe  Lord  spake  unto  Moses 
and  Aaron^  Because  ye  believed  me  not,  to 
sanctify  me  in  the  eves  of  the  children  of 
Israel,  therefore  ye  snail  not  bring  this  con- 
gregation into  the  land  v^hich  I  have  given 
them. 

13  "This  t  J  the  water  of  *Meribah  ;  be- 
cause the  children  of  Israel  strove  with  the 
Lord,  and  he  was  sanctified  in  them. 

14  If  And  Moses  sent  messengers  from 
Kadesh  unto  the  king  of  Edom,  Thus  saith 
thy  brother  Israel,  Thou  knowest  all  the 
travel  that  hath  *befallen  us  : 

15  How  our  fathers  went  down  into 
Egypt,  and  we  have  dwelt  in  Egypt  a  long 
time;  and  the  Egyptians  vexed  us,  and  our 
fathers : 

16  And  when  we  cried  unto  the  Lord,  he 
heard  our  voice,  and'  sent  an  angel,  and 
hath  brought  us  forth  out  of  Egypt :  and, 
behold,  we  are  in  Kadesh,  a  city  in  the  utter- 
most of  thy  border : 

17  Let  us  pass,  I  pray  thee,  through  thy 
country  :  we  will  not  pass  through  the  fields, 
or  through  the  vineyards,  neither  will  we 


drink  of  the  water  of  the  wells :  we  will  go 
by  the  king's  high  way,  we  will  not  turn  to 
the  right  hand  nor  to  the  left,  until  we  have 
passed  thy  borders. 

18  And  Edom  said  unto  him.  Thou  shalt 
not  pass  by  me,  lest  I  come  out  against  thee 
with  the  sword. 

19  And  the  children  of  Israel  said  unto 
him.  We  will  go  by  the  high  way :  and  if  I 
and  my  cattle  drink  of  thy  water,  then  I  will 
pay  for  it :  I  will  only,  without  doing  any 
thing  else,  go  through  on  my  feet. 

20  Andhe  said,  Thou  shalt  not  go  through. 
And  Edom  came  out  against  him  with  much 
people,  and  with  a  strong  hand. 

21  Thus  Edom  refused  to  give  Israel  pas- 
sage through  his  border :.  >vherefore  Israel 
turned  away  from  him. 

22  ^  And  the  children  of  Israel,  even  the 
whole  congregation,  journeyed  from 'Kadesh, 
and  came  unto  mount  Hor. 

23  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses  and 
Aaron  in  mount  Hor,  by  the  coast  of  the 
land  of  Edom,  saying, 

24  Aaron  shallbe  gathereduntobis  people  : 
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for  he  shall  not  enter  into  the  land  which  I 
have  given  unto  the  children  of  Israel,  be- 
cause ye  rebelled  against  my  Vord  at  the 
water  of  Meribah. 

25  'Take  Aaron  and  Eleazar  his  son,  and 
bring  them  u]^  unto  mount  Hor. 

26  And  strip  Aaron  of  his  garments,  and 
put  them  upon  Eleazar  his  son  :  and  Aaron 
shall  be  gathered  unto  his  people,  and  shall 
die  there. 

27  And  Moses  did  as  the  Lord 


com- 


tB.C.  1453—1452. 

manded :  and  they  went  up  into  mount  Hor 
in  the  sight  of  all  the  congregation. 

28  And  Moses  stripped  Aaron  of  his  gar- 
ments, and  put  them  upon  Eleazar  his  son  ; 
and 'Aaron  died  there  in  the  top  of  the  mount : 
and  Moses  and  Eleazar  came  down  from  the 
mount. 

29  And  when  all  the  congregation  saw 
that  Aaron  was  dead,  they  mourned  for 
Aaron  thirty  days,  even  all  the  house  of 
Israel. 


7  llch.  mouth.       •Chnp.33  38.    Dent.  22. 50.        •  Deut.  10. 6,  and  M.  60 


Mount  Hor.    Aaroh'b  Toxb. — From  Laborde. 

Vene  1.  **  Then  came  the  children  of  Israel ,.  .tnto  the  desert  of  Ziii.**— The  chronology  adopted  in  our  Bibles  very 
properly  places  a  period  of  thirty-seven  years  between  the  transactions  recorded  in  the  15th  chapter,  and  those  on 
which  we  now  enter.  But  in  assigning  all  the  intermediate  chapters  to  the  year  1471  b.c.,  that  is,  the  middle  year  of 
that  period,  no  other  consideration  could  have  operated  than  the  necessity  of  fixing  some  date  or  other  to  each  chapter. 
We  are  by  no  means  to  suppose  that  all  the  events  of  these  four  chapters  occurred,  and  that  all  the  laws  were  delivered, 
in  any  one  year  of  this  period ;  they  more  probably  constitute  a  brief  notice  of  the  principal  circumstances  which  occurred, 
perhaps  at  distant  intervals,  in  the  whole  period  during  which  the  Israelites  were  doomed  to  wander  in  the  deserts  till 
the  Egyptian-minded  generation  had  died  away  in  punishment  for  its  rebellions.  Most  of  this  time  was  doubtless 
consumed  in  rest  at  different  stations  from  which  they  removed  from  time  to  time  as  their  Divine  Guide  indicated. 
And  as  they  had  no  determinate  object  in  view,  beyond  that,  perhaps,  of  obtaining  pasture  for  their  flocks,  it  is  of  little 
consequence  to  ascertain  their  routes,  nor  have  we  materials  to  enable  us  to  do  so,  unless  in  the  list  of  names  of  some 
stations  which  we  find  given  in  ch.  xxxiii.  (see  the  notes  there).  The  fact  would  seem  to  be  that  they  wandered  to  and 
fro,  again  and  again,  through  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  desert  region  between  Egjrpt,  Judaea,  and  Mount  Sinai, 
and  which  region,  in  its  present  name  of  the  Desert  of  Wandering  (El  Tyh),  continues  to  this  day  to  bear  evidence  to 
their  long  sojourn  therein.  This  name  is  applied  to  all  the  country  ;  both  to  the  desert  plains  and  to  the  mountains 
which  lie  between  them  and  Mount  Sinai.  Wow  the  period  of  wandering  has  nearly  expired,  and  the  march  of  the 
armies  of  Israel  once  more  assumes  a  definite  purpose— the  purpose  of  entering  Canaan. 

"  Ao&fA."— 18  this  Kadesh  the  same  with  the  Kadesh-Bamea,  where  we  find  the  Hebrews  in  the  fifteenth  chapter, 
and  which  was  the  point  from  which  their  wanderings  commenced  ?  This  is  one  of  the  most  perplexing  questions  in 
Scripture  geography,  and  one  on  which  the  best  authorities  are  nearly  equally  balanced.  We  have  given  our  best 
stteRtion  to  this  gubject,  as  it  is  really  one  of  considerable  interest,  and  the  following  are  the  most  satisfactory  conclu- 
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sions  at  which  we  are  ahle  to  arrive.  We  conclude  then  thai  there  if  hat  one  Kndeth  mentioned  in  Senptnie ;  and 
that  the  difficulties  which  have  seemed  to  require  that  there  should  he  a  second,  or  even  a  third,  place  of  this  name, 
may  be  easily  and  effectually  obviated  by  altering  the  position  commonly  assigned  to  Kadesh-Bamea — that  is,  the 
Kadesh  from  which  the  spies  were  sent  in  the  fifteenth  chapter,  and  from  which  the  desert  wanderings  commenced. 
We  are  at  perfect  liberty  to  make  such  alteration,  because  nothing  whatever  is  distinctly  known  of  such  a  place,  and 
its  position  has  been  entin>ly  fixed  according  to  conjectural  prcK>ability.  But  being  once  fixed,  it  has  generally 
been  received  and  reasoned  upon  as  a  truth ;  and  it  has  been  thought  better  to  create  another  ELadesh,  to  meet  the 
difficulties  which  this  location  occasioned,  than  to  disturb  old  maps  and  old  topographical  doctrines.  Kadesh  is 
usually  placed  within  or  close  upon  the  southern  frontier  of  Palestine,  about  midway  hetween  the  Mediterranean  and 
t))e  Dead  Sea.  This  location  would  seem  in  itself  improbable,  without  any  strong  counter  reasons;  for  we  do 
not  find  that  a  hostile  people,  when  not  prepared  for  immediate  action,  confront  themselves  directly  with  their  enemies, 
but  encamp  at  some  considerable  distance,  and  send  scouts  and  spies  to  reconnoitre  the  conntij ;  nor  is  it  l^  aaj 
means  likely  that  they  would  have  remained  so  long  at  Kadesh,  as  they  seem  to  have  done  at  their  first  visit,  if 
they  had  been  in  the  very  face  of  their  enemies,  as  they  must  have  been  m  the  assigned  position.  We  should  there- 
fore, on  this  g^und  alone,  be  inclined  to  place  Kadesh  more  to  the  south  or  south-east  than  this.  Besides,  if -this 
were  Kadesh,  how  could  it  be  described  as  on  the  border  of  Edom,  since  the  Edomites  did  not,  till  some  centuries 
later,  occupy  the  country  to  the  south  of  Canaan,  and  were  at  this  time  confined  to  the  region  of  SeirP  Moreover, 
from  a  Kadesh  so  far  north,  they  were  not  likely  to  send  to  the  king  without  moving  down  towards  the  place  where 
thev  hoped  tu  obtain  permission  to  cross  Mount  Seir ;  particularly  as,  by  so  moving,  they  would  at  the  same  time  be 
mAKUig  progress  towards  the  point  which  the  refusal  of  the  Edomites  would  obli^  them  to  pass,  and  which  thev 
actually  did  pass.  Therefore,  the  stay  of  the  host  at  Kadesh,  waiting  for  the  king's  answer,  seems  to  imply  that  Kadesh 
was  so  near  as  not  to  make  it  worth  their  while  to  move  till  they  knew  the  result  of  their  apnlication  to  him.  Further, 
we  read  in  chap,  xxxiii.  36,  after  an  enumeration  of  distances  of  evidently  no  very  ereat  leno^th,  that  in  the  present 
instance  the  removal  to  Kadesh  was  from  Exion-eaber  at  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Akwa,  the  ^stance  between  which 
and  the  Kadesh  of  the  map  is  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles ;  and  this  is  the  consideration  which  has  chiefly 
influenced  those  who  determined  that  there  must  have  been  two  places  of  this  name ;  and  we  must  confess  that,  while 
thinking  over  the  other  reasons  we  have  stated,  we  were  inclined  to  consider  them  as  lea4ing  to  that  conclusion^  and 
that  the  second  Kadesh  must  have  been  very  near  Mount  Hor.  And  this  impression  was  confirmed  when,  happening 
tu  find  that  Eusebius  describes  the  tomb  of  Miriam  being  still  in  his  time  shown  at  Kadesh,  near  Petra,  the  eapiiai  of 
Arabia  Petraa,  we  perceived  that  it  would  be  important  to  ascertain  where  this  author  filled  Petra,  since  one  account 
places  this  city  far  more  to  the  north  than  another.  We  found,  accordingly,  that  he  fixes  Petra  near  Mount  Hor,  on 
which  Aaron  died  and  was  buried  ;  and,  consequently,  the  Kadesh  of  this  chapter — that  is,  the  Kadesh  where  Miriam 
died— could  be  at  no  \ery  great  distance  from  Mount  Hor.  Another  argument,  of  great  apparent  weight,  has  been 
deduced  from  recent  discoveries  in  this  region,  to  show  not  only  that  the  Kadesh  of  tnis  chapter  was  near  Mount  Hor, 
but  also  much  nearer  to  the  Gulf  of  Akaba  than  had  previously  been  supposed.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  said,  in  Num. 
xxxiii.  3G^  that  the  Israelites  removed  from  Kzion-gaber,  and  entered  the  Dc»ert  of  Zin,  and  came  to  Kadesh ;  and  as 
this  desert  of  Zin  is  the  Wady-el-Araba  and  its  continuation  northward  to  the  Bed  Sea,  it  is  inferred  that  Kadesh  was 
in  this  Wady,  especially  as  the  text  seems  expressly  to  identify  Kadesh  with  Zin  ;  and,  further,  that  this  Kadesh  must 
have  been  bt* tween  the  Gulf  of  Akaba  and  Mount  Hor,  because,  leaving  Eiion-gaber  on  that  Gulf,  the  host  came  to 
Kadesh  before  they  reached  Mount  Hoi  (ch.  xxxiiL  37).  Now  it  does  seem  to  us  that  these  coiisiderations  do  prove 
that  there  either  was  a  second  Kadesh  much  less  distant  than  the  first  from  the  Mount  Hor  On  which  Aaron  di»l,  or 
that  the  single  Kadesh  waj  also  nearer.  We  are  wUling  to  admit  either  of  these  conclusions ;  but,  as  we  have  said, 
we  think  all  difficulties  are  sufficiently  met  by  placing  the  single  Kadesh  neither  close  to  the  border  of  Canaan  nor 
close  to  Mount  Hor,  but  at  a  middle  point  between  them,  on  the  western  border  of  the  Wady-el-Ghor,  which  is  the 
northern  half  of  the  Desert  of  Zin — say  in  or  about  lat.  30°  y,  at  nearly  an  equal  distance  between  Mount  Hor  and 
the  Kadesh-Bamea  of  the  maps.  This  spot  will  be  on  or  in  the  Desert  of  Zin,  not  too  near  to  Canaan,  nor  too 
distant  for  Mount  Hor  and  the  capital  of^  Edom.  We  have  already  shown  that  this  could  not  be  too  far  from  the 
southern  frontier  of  Canaan ;  and  that  it  was  not  too  far  from  the  capital  of  Edom  will  appear  on  reflecting,  that, 
if  it  had  been  ouito  near,  it  would  not  have  been  necessary  to  have  told  the  king  so  particularly  where  they  were 
at  the  time, — "  We  are  at  Kadesh,  a  city  in  the  uttermost  of  thy  border :"  a  form  of  expression  quite  averse  to  the 
interpretation  that  they  were  then  close  at  hand,  and  had  for  some  time  been  so.  Kadesh,  as  we  place  it,  is  on  the 
uttermost  western  border  of  the  region  of  Seir,  and  is  near  enough  to  the  capital  of  that  region  (Petra)  to  agree 
with  the  account  of  Eusebius,  since  ^*  near,**  in  the  sense  he  uses  it,  can  only  imply  that  it  was  nearer  to  Petra  than  to 
any  other  g^reat  and  well  known  city.  The  arg^ument  for  a  Kadesh  between  Akaba  and  Mount  Hor  is  of  no  weight  in 
itselt ;  because  in  that  case  the  Israelites,  in  going  to  Mount  Hor  after  receivinjg  at  ELadesh  the  refusal  of  the  long  of 
Edom,  must  have  gone  out  of  their  way  northward ;  whereas  the  direction  which  that  r^usal  obliged  them  to  take 
was  southward,  towards  the  head  of  the  gulf,  where  the  mountains  become  low,  and  the  passage  eastward  may  easily 
be  made.    This  is  sufficient  to  show  that  Kadesh  was  to  the  north  of  Mount  Hor. 

Under  these  views  let  us  read  the  various  texts  which  bear  on  the  subject  in  chap,  zz.,  zxi.  1 — 4,  and  xxxiii.  36—41, 
and  observe  whether  the  following  paraphrastic  exposirion  does  not  satisfactorily  elucidate  them*  The  Israelites  left 
Ezion-^ber  to  resume  their  design  of  entering  Canaan,  and  therefore  to  return  to  Kadesh,  where  they  had  formerly 
been  with  a  similar  design.  They  therefore  proceeded  up  the  desert  of  Zin,  or  Wady;-el-Araba ;  but  how  far  theypro- 
ceeded  in  it  before  they  emerged  from  it  into  the  proper  desert  of  Paran  on  the  west,  it  is  difficult  to  determine.  They 
might  have  left  it  at  the  point  (in  N.  lat  30*^  50  where  the  Roman  road,  direct  from  Siion-gaber  to  Jerusalem,  did  in 
aftel^times  leave  it  This  they  would  naturally  do,  if  the  object  of  their  journey  had  been  the  supposed  Kadesh  between 
the  Mediterranean  and  the  Dead  Sea ;  and  this  they  mieht  do  even  to  our  Kadesh^  if  they  had  any  cause  to  prefer 
pursuing  their  journey  rather  along  the  Paran  than  the  &i  side  of  the  confining  hills.  Bat  as  we  do  not  know  this,  it 
seems  more  probable  that  they  followed  the  Nabathaan  (or  Bdomito)  commercial  route,  which  led  first  from  Ssion-gaber 
up  the  valley  to  the  capital  of  Petra  near  Mount  Hor,  and  then  continued,  still,  up  the  valley,  finally  leaving  i^  and 
striking  off  N.N.  W.  for  Phoenicia,  at  the  point  near  which,  on  perfectly  independent  considerations,  we  have  been  led  to 
fix  Kadesh.  Arrived  at  Kadesh,  and  their  design  being  known,  they  were  attacked  by  King  Arad  (or  the  King  of  Arad) 
whose  dominions  lay  in  the  south  of  Canaan,  and  su&red  some  loss  (see  the  note  on  chao.  zxi.  1) ;  in  consequence  of 
which,  and  perhaps  other  circumstances,  they  were  led  or  instructed  to  give  up  the  idea  of  penetrating  by  the  southern 
frontier  of  Canaan,  which  was  inhabited  by  a  very  warlike  race,  uid  to  adopt  the  design  of  turning  eastward  and  malung 
a  circuit  through  the  countries  on  the  southern  and  eastern  sides  of  the  Dead  Sea*  But  their  way  in  this  direction 
was  barred  by  the  mountains  of  Seir,  which  extend  from  the  Dead  Sea  to  the  Gulf  of  Akaba,  aad  aie  only  ttavened. 
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firom  weBt  to  east  by  a  few  narrow  Talleyf,  among  which  only  one>  thai  of  Ghoeyr,  furnishes  an  entrance  that  would 
not  be  extremely  difficult  to  a  hostile  force.  The  generally  impracticable  character  of  these  valle3rs  will  be  seen  from 
the  annexed  wood-cut>  which  represents  a  portion  of  that  vaUey  (Wady  Mousa)  in  which  stands  Petra,  the  ancient 
capital  of  the  Rdomiies.  The  g^reat  valley  of  Ghoeyr  would  therefore  appear  to  have  been,  as  Colonel  Leake  conjec- 
tures, the  ''high  way^  through  which  Moses,  aware  of  the  difficulty  of  forcing  a  passage,  applied  to  the  king  to  be 
allowed  to  penetrate  eastward.  The  refusal  of  the  King  of  Edom  to  comply  with  this  application  left  the  Hebrews  no 
other  alternative  than  again  to  proceed  southward  towaras  the  head  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  there  turning  to  the  east,  and 
then  to  the  norths  pass  up  along  or  through  the  eastern  border  of  Edom,  having  been  repelled  from  the  strong  frontier 
which  Seir  offered  on  the  west.  They  accordingly  returned  along  the  Wady-el-Araba^  and  on  their  way  stopped  at 
Mount  Hor>  where  Aaron  died  and  was  buried  ;  after  which  they  continued  the  route  we  have  thus  indicated  so  as 
to  furnish  a  general  view  of  their  whole  journey  till  they  arrive  in  the  plains  of  Moab. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  view  we  have  taken  with  reeard  to  Kadesh  is  liable  to  several  objections,  which  we  are 
the  less  anxious  to  notice,  as  we  believe  that  the  general  considerations  which  we  have  furnished  will  enable  any 
reader  to  find  a  suitable  answer  for  them.  The  only  one  that  seems  of  much  weight  is  that  which  arises  from  the  fact 
that- the  first  Kadesh  is  mentioned  as  being  in  the  desert  of  Paran,  wheieas  the  Kadesh  of  this  chapter  is  in  the  desert 
of  Zin.  But  we  have  already  shown  (note  to  Gen.  xxi.  21.)  that  Paran,  although  it  has  a  specific  application,  is  also  a 
general  name  applied  to  the  whole  desert  region  of  which  the  desert  of  Zin  is  one  out  of  several  parts ;  and  that  a 
desert  is  sometimes  mentioned  by  the  general  and  sometimes  by  the  specific  designation.  Besides,  as  we  place  Kadesh, 
it  stands  just  on  the  line  which  separates  the  j)roper  desert  of  Paran  from  that  of  Zin,  so  that  it  may  with  equal  pro- 
priety be  said  to  be  in  either.  This  objection  is  indeed  fatal  to  the  location  of  Kadesh  immediately  on  the  frontier  line 
of  Canaan,  but  in  the  present  instance  its  onlv  effbct  is  to  require  either  that  there  should  be  two  places  of  the  name  of 
Kadesh,  or  that  a  single  Kadesh  should  be  placed  somewhere  near  the  position  which  we  have  thought  it  most  expe- 
dient to  assign. 

12.  "  Bectmte  ye  believed  me  no/,*  &c.— It  is  evident  that  the  offence  for  which  Moiei  tuid  Aaron,  and  particularly 
Moses,  were  prohibited  from  entering  the  Promised  Landj  b^y  in  suine  pi^ft  of  their  cuaduet  m  the  transaction  which  the 
preceding  verses  record.  Some  commentators,  unable  tu  discover  any  offiiudkc  matt^r^in  the  narrative,  conceive  that 
he  offence  consisted  in  something  which  the  text  does  not  locord.     Dthent^  howevet^  find  ample  reason  for  the  punish 

ment  in  the  passage  before  us,  but  still  differ  as  to  the  part  of  thi;ir  conduct  ou  whieh  crimmiii  unbelief  should  be  fixed. 
The  I^almist  says  (Ps.  cvi.  33),  that  Moses  <<  spake  uniLckiiedly  with  hit  lips^^  whence  ^omt;  conclude  that  the  offence 
lay  in  the  certainly  very  unusual  manner  in  wtiich  Mose:^  ftddressed  the  murmuriug  people :  **  Hear  now,  ye  rebels  ; 
must  we  fetch  you  water  out  of  this  rock?"  But  othei^  conceive  that  th*j  ac«  of  iinitiTig  tht-  rock  twice,  as  if  once  were 
not  sufficient,  or  indeed  his  smiting  the  rock  at  all,  suicc  Im  Wina  only  commaudud  to  Mp^ak  tt>  it,  argues  a  mind  impa 
tient  of  delay,  provoked,  and  apparently  doubtful  whether  God  wuuld  answer  the  first  ftigii  or  not  This  opinion  is 
favoured  by  the  distinct  mention  of  his  smiting  the  rock  '*  twice^'^  which  se^ms  to  imply  that  there  was  some  signifi- 
cancy  in  the  repetition  of  the  act 

13.  <'  Thie  i$  the  water  of  Meribah.** — It  may  assist  the  reader  to  tome  idea  of  the  difficulties  which  beset  one  who 
attempts  to  elucidate  Scripture  geography,  to  understand  that  this  Meriba^  is,  by  Scripture  illustrators  of  no  mean 
name,  confounded  with  the  rock,  for  a  similar  reason  called  Meribah,  in  Rephidim,  from  which  a  supply  of  water  liad 
been  miraculously  obtained  about  thirty-nine  years  before.  The  time,  the  place,  the  circumstances,  are  so  perfectly 
distinct  in  the  sacred  narrative,  and  the  reason  for  the  similarit;|r  of  name  is  so  obvious,  that  it  seems  scarcely  necessary 
to  do  more  than  notice  the  existence  of  so  egregious  an  error,  which  is,  however,  a  fair  specimen  of  hundreds  with  which 
ingenious  makers  of  difficulties  have  contrived  to  obscure  some  of  the  most  clear  and  distinct  paJBsages  of  the  sacred 
▼oTume. 

19. 
ment  v. 

27.  ''Motmt  Hot/* — ^This  name  seemt  to  have  been  anciently  borne  by  the  whole  range  of  Mount  Seir,  and,  when 
■upexseded  by  the  latter  denomination,  continued  to  be  preserved  in  the  name  of  the  particular  summit  on  which  Aaron 
died.  Topographical  probabilities  concur  with  local  traditions  in  identifying  this  Mount  Hor  with  the  high  mountain 
which  rises  conspicuously  above  the  surrounding  rocks  in  the  vicinity  of  Petra,  the  ancient  capital  of  the  Edomites,  or 
Nabatheans,  which  is  in  a  valley  (Wady-Mousa)  that  cuts  the  range  of  Seir  about  halfway  between  the  Gulf  uf  Akaba 
and  the  Dead  Sea,  but  rather  nearer  to  the  former  than  to  the  latter.  This  mountain,  whose  rugged  pinnacle  forms  a 
very  striking  feature  in  one  of  the  most  interesting  scenes  in  the  world,  is  of  verv  difficult  and  steep  ascent,  which  is 
partly  artificial,  rude  steps  or  niches  beins;  in  some  places  formed  in  the  rock.  Dr.  Macmichael,  who  visited  the  spot 
m  1818,  in  company  with  Mr.  Bankes  and  Captains  Irby  and  Mangles,  says  that  it  took  his  party  one  hour  and  a  half 
to  ascend  its  almost  perpendicular  sides.  If  this  were  really  Mount  Hor,  as  there  seems  Lttle  reason  to  doubt,  the 
high-priest,  before  he  lay  down  and  died  on  that  mountain,  must  have  been  able  to  mark  out  with  his  eye  much  of 
that  wild  region  in  which  the  Israelites  had,  for  so  many  long  years,  wandered  to  and  fro.  From  its  summit.  Mount 
Sinai  mi^ht  clearly  be  distinguished  in  the  south ;  whilst  the  boundless  desert,  marked  by  so  many  wonderful  trans- 
actions, m  which  he  had  home  a  conspicuous  part,  spread  its  wide  expanse  before  him  on  the  west  The  supposed 
tomb  of  Aaron  is  enclosed  by  a  small  modern  building,  crowned  with  a  cupola,  such  as  usually  cover  the  remains  uf 
Moslem  saints.  At  the  time  of  the  above  visit  this  spot  formed  the  residence  of  an  old  Arab  hermit,  eighty  years  of 
age,  the  one  half  of  which  he  had  lived  upon  the  mountain,  from  which  he  seldom  descended,  and  where  he  chiefly 
subsisted  through  the  charity  of  the  native  shepherda  He  conducted  the  travellers  into  the  building,  and  showed 
them  the  tomb,  which  lay  at  the  further  end  of  the  building,  behind  two  folding  leaves  of  an  iron  grating.  This  mo- 
nument, which  is  about  three  feet  high,  is  patched  together  with  fragments  of  stone  and  marble,  and  covered  with  a 
rag^ged  pall.*  On  the  walls  near  the  tomb  are  suspended  beads,  bits  of  cloth,  leather,  and  yam,  with  paras  and  similar 
articles,  left  as  votive  offerings  by  the  Arabs.  The  old  Arab  lighted  a  lamp  of  butter,  and  conducted  the  travellers  to 
a  erotto  or  vault  underneath,  which  is  excavated  in  the  rock,  but  contains  nothing  remarkable.  I'he  Arabs  are  in  the 
habit  of  ofierinff  sacrifices  to  Haroun  (Aaron),  generally  of  a  ^at  When,  however,  they  make  a  vow  to  slaughter  a 
victim  to  him,  they  do  not  go  to  the  top  of  the  mountain,  but  think  it  sufficient  to  complete  their  sacrifice  at  a  spot  from 
which  the  cupola  of  the  tomb  is  visible  in  the  distance ;  where,  after  Idlliug  the  animal,  they  throw  a  heap  of  stones 
over  the  blood  that  flows  to  the  ground,  and  then  feast  on  the  carcase.  The  services  thus  rendered  to  the  tomb  of 
Aaron  afford  a  striking  picture  of  the  debasing  superstitions  into  which  the  Arabs  have  fallen.  Burckhardt,  who,  in 
his  Moslem  chairacter,  sacrificed  a  goat,  says,  that  while  he  did  so,  bis  guide  gave  utterance  to  such  exclamations  aa 
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!  following:—"©,  Haroun,  look  upon  us !  it  is  for  you  we  slaughter  this  victim.    O,  Haroun,  protect  us  and  for- 
e  us !     O,  Haroun,  be  content  with  our  good  intentions,  for  it  is  but  a  lean  goat !     O,  Haroun,  smooth  our  paths : 


the  1  , 

give  us !     O,  Haroun,  be  content  with  our  good  _ 

aud  praise  be  to  the  Lord  of  all  creatures  l '»  (See  Burckhardfs  'Travels  in  Syria ;'  MacmichaeUs  *  Journey ;'  Irby  and 

Mangles'  'Travels'  (unpublished) ;  and  also  Laborde's  <  Arabic  F6tr6e/  to  which  we  are  indebted  for  our  wood-cut. 


Devilb  in  Ioxtwea,  in  thb  Road  from  Palestine  to  Eqyft.— Fbom  Labords, 


CHAPTER  XXL 

1  Israelf  toith  some  loss,  destroy  the  Canaanites  at 
Hormah,  4  The  people  murmuring  are  plagued 
with  fiery  serpents,  T  T?iey,  repenting,  are  healed 
by  a  brasen  serpent,  1 0  Sundry  journeys  of  the 
Israelites,    21  Sihon  is  overcome,  33  and  Og, 

And  when  *king  Arad  the  Canaanite,  which 
dwelt  in  the  south,  heard  tell  that  Israel 
came  by  the  way  of  the  spies ;  then  he  fought 
against  Israel,  and  toot  some  of  them  pri- 
soners. 

2  And  Israel  vowed  a  vow  unto  the  Lord, 
and  said.  If  thou  wilt  indeed  deliver  this 


people  into  my  hand,  then  I  will  utterly  de- 
stroy their  cities. 

3  And  the  Lord  hearkened  to  the  voice 
of  Israel,  and  delivered  up  the  Canaanites ; 
and  they  utterly  destroyed  them  and  their 
cities :  and  he  called  the  name  of  the  place 
■Hormah. 

4  ^  And  they  journeyed  from  mount  Hor 
by  the  way  of  the  Red  sea,  to  compass  the 
land  of  Edom :  and  the  soul  of  the  people  was 
much  •  ^discouraged  because  of  the  way. 

5  And  the  people  spake  against  God,  and 
against  Moses,  Wherefore  have  ye  brought 
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The  Brasrn  Serpent.- -Kudens. 


118  up  out  of  Egypt  to  die  in  the  wilderness  ? 
for  there  is  no  bread,  neither  i*  there  any 
water;  and  'our  scul  loatheth  this  light 
bread. 

6  And  •the  Lord  sent  fiery  serpents 
among  the  people,  and  they  bit  the  people; 
and  much  people  of  Israel  died. 

7  ^  Therefore  the  people  came  to  Moses, 
and  said.  We  have  sinned,  for  we  have 
spoken  against  the  Lokd,  and  against  thee ; 
pray  unto  the  Lord,  that  he  take  away  the 
serpents  from  us.  And  Moses  prayea  for 
the  people. 

8  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses,  Make 
thee  a  fiery  serpent,  and  set  it  upon  a  pole : 
and  it  shall  ]come  to  pass,  that  every  one 
that  is  bitten,  when  no  looketh  upon  it, 
shall  live. 

9  And  'Moses  made  a  serpent  of  brass, 
and  put  it  upon  a  pole,  and  it  came  to  pass. 


that  if  a  serpent  had  bitten  any  man,  when 
he  beheld  the  serpent  of  brass,  he  lived. 

10  ^  And  the  children  of  Israel  set  for- 
ward, and  'pitched  in  Oboth. 

11  And  they  journeyed  from  Oboth,  and 
pitched  at  •Ije-abarim,  in  the  wilderness 
which  is  before  Moab,  toward  the  sun-rising. 

12  ^  From  thence  they  removed,  and 
pitched  in  the  valley  of  Zarcd. 

1 3  From  thence  they  removed,  and  pitched 
on  the  other  side  of  Atuou,  which  is  in  the 
wilderness  that  cometh  out  of  the  coasts  of 
the  Amorites :  for  Arnon  is  the  border  of 
Moab,  between  Moab  and  the  Amorites. 

14  Wherefore  it  is  said  in  the  book  of  the 
wars  of  the  Lord,  "What  he  did  in  the  Bed 
sea,  and  in  the  brooks  of  Arnon. 

15  And  at  the  stream  of  the  brooks  that 
goeth  down  to  the  dwelling  of  Ar,  and 
"lieth  upon  the  border  of  Moab. 


»Chiip.ll.6.       •WiMl.ie.l.fi. 


1  Cor.  10.  9.       TSK{iixil8.4. 
>«  Cr,  Vahek  tn  Smpkah. 
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king  of  the  Amoritet,  who  had  fou|;ht  i^ainBt 
the  fonner  kinff  of  Moab>  and  taken  lul  his 
land  out  of  hit  liMid>  even  unto  Amon. 

27  Wherefiwe  they  that  speak  in  proverbs 
MBj,  Come  into  Hesh  Don«  let  the  city  of  Sihon 
be  built  and  prepared : 

38  For  there  is  a  fire  gone  out  of  Hesh- 
bon>  a  flame  from  the  city  of  Shoti  t  it  hath 
consumed  Ar  of  Moab»  md  the  lords  of  the 
high  places  of  Amon. 

29  Woe  to  the«>  Moab !  thou  art  undone, 
O  people  of  ''Chemosh  t  he  hath  given  his 
sons  tnat  escaped*  Mid  his  daughters,  inta 
captivity  unto  oihon  king  of  the  Amorites. 

30  We  have  shot  at  them  $  Heshbon  is 
perished  even  unto  Dibon^  and  we  have  laid 
them  waste  even  unto  Nophah»  which  r^ocA- 
etk  unto  Medeba* 

31  f  Thus  Imtel  dwelt  in  the  land  of  the 
Amorites. 

32  And  Moses  sent  to  spy  out  Jaaser,  and 
they  took  the  villages  thereof,  and  drove  out 
the  Amoiites  that  were  there. 

33  %  ''And  they  turned  and  went  up  by 
the  way  of  Bashan :  and  Og  the  king  of  Ba- 
shan  went  out  against  them,  he>  and  all  his 
people,  to  tiie  battle  at  Edrei. 

34  And  the  LoftD  said  unto  Moses,  Fear 
him  not :  font  1  have  delivered  him  into  thy 
hand,  and  all  his  people,  and  his  land;  and 
*HhoU  shalt  do  to  him  as  thou  didst  unto 
Sihon  king  of  the  Amorites,  which  dwelt  at 
Heshbon. 

3.5  So  they  smote  him,  and  his  sons,  and 
all  his  people,  until  there  was  none  left  him 
alive :  and  they  possessed  his  land. 

19.       »Dttat.99.7. 
■»Piri.l35.10,lL 

Vene  1.  "Kin^  ^nuf  the  Camumit€.**—HotQ  properly  "the  king  of  And,  a  Canaanite."  VITe  undentand  this  to 
mean,  that  when  this  king  heard  of  their  approach  and  their  designi,  he  marched  out  to  meet  them,  and  took  tome  of 
them  captitef^  in  consflquence  of  which  the  Ifraelites  Towed,  that  if  the  citiet  of  thk  king  were  delivered  into  their 
hands,  they  would  utterly  deatroy  theoL  They  thua  d^voied  them  to  future  dettruction,  and  called  the  place  Um-mak, 
"  the  deroted  place,"  to  remind  themielres  of  that  bann  and  its  obligation.  We  hence  think  that  the  account  of  their 
dettruction  here  given  it  interpolated  br  a  later  hand  to  complete  the  hittory ;  for  we  find  that  effect  wat  liot  given  to 
thit  devotion  till  after  the  death  of  Jothua  (Judget  L  16,  17),  although  the  kbig  of  Afad  had  before  thb  been  defeated 
by  that  general  (Joth.  xiL  14).  Indeed  it  teemt  obvious  thai  a  name  detcnbing  its  devoted  condition  would  seareely 
have  been  given  to  the  place  if  it  had  at  the  time  been  utterly  destroyed. 

—  "  th€  wta/  of  the  fptet.**— The  Word  rendered  **  tpiet "  is  not  ccmsldered  by  the  ancient  versions  to  bear  that  sense. 
The  C^aldee,  Syriac,  and  Samaritan  render  it  by  "  place,**  and  read,  ''were  on  the  way  to  those  places ;  **  whiie  the 
Septuagint  and  Arabic,  followed  by  Dr.  Boothroyd,  retain  the  orij^nal  word  as  a  preper  name,  and  read,  '^  by  the  way 
of  Atharim.* 

4.  **  They  joumejfed/irom  mommi  Hor  hythewoM  qfOe  JM  feo."— Down  the  Wadr-ei-Araba,  towards  the  head  of  the 
GulfofAkaba.    This Wady-el- /    "    '        -    ^   -  .   -     _   .       _  a. 


16  And  from  thence  they  went  to  Beer : 
that  is  the  well  whereof  the  Lord  spake  unto 
Moses,  Gbtther  the  people  together,  and  I 
will  give  them  water. 

17  IF  Then  Israel  sang  this  song»  "Spring 
np,  O  well;  **sing  ve  unto  it; 

18  The  princes  digged  the  well,  the  nobles 
of  the  people  digged  it,  by  the  direction  <tf 
the  lawgiver,  wiUi  their  staves.  And  from 
the  wilderness  they  went  to  Mattanah : 

19  And  from  Mattanah  to  Nahaliel:  and 
from  Nahaliel  to  Bamoth : 

20  And  from  Bamoth  m  the  valley,  that 
is  in  the  '\»>untry  of  Moab,  to  the  top  of 
^'^Pisgah,  which  looketh  toward  ^'Jeshimon. 

21  %  And  Israel  sent  messengers  unto 
Sihon  king  of  the  Amorites,  saying, 

22  ''Let  me  pass  through  thy  land:  we 
will  not  turn  into  the  fields)  or  into  the  vine- 
yards ;  we  will  not  drink  (/the  waters  of  the 
well :  hut  we  will  go  along  by  the  king*s  high 
way,  until  we  be  ]^uit  thvborders. 

23  '* And  Sihon  would  not  suffer  Israel  to 
pass  through  his  border :  but  Sihon  gathered 
all  his  people  together,  and  went  out  against 
Israel  into  the  wilderness :  and  he  came  to 
Jahat,  and  fought  against  Israel 

24  And  ^'Israel  smote  him  with  the  edge 
of  the  sword,  and  possessed  his  land  from 
Amon  unto  Jabbok,  even  unto  the  children 
of  Ammon :  for  the  bc^er  of  the  children 
of  Ammon  was  stronci 

25  And  Israel  took  all  these  cities :  and 
Israel  dwelt  in  all  the  cities  of  the  Amorites, 
in  Heshbon,  and  in  all  the  "Grillages  thereof. 

26  For  Heshbon  was  the  city  of  Sihon  the 

»Heh.^fera^       MOr.oMWM-.       MHeKifffM.       ^Ot,0kehUL       ^^Ox.thewOdtnm,     >Ti)eutS.f7.  Jndff.ll. 
i»J<»h.lS.S.    PMa.l85.10,lL  Aaoi8.9.       » Ht\i. doMghUn.       «  1  Kiafi  U.7.&&       <* Deet 8. 1» and tTiv. 


1-Araba  is  undoubtedly  the  «  Way  of  the  Bed  sea"  of  the  tail ;  and  the  discimtasement 

use  of  the  wr-*' "^ "^^  * .--.^-..- ^     ..    *  .      .- 

the  obligation  of  going  so  far  about  to  their  < 


which  the  Israelites  Mi  << because  of  the  way**  tnay'be  accounted  for  no  less  by  the  natarallr  depfessing  iniuMce  of 
r  destination,  which  they  had  hoped  to  reach  by  a  shorter  and  more  pleasant 


tne  Obligation  ot  going  so  tar  aoout  to  tneir  destmation,  which  they  had  hoped  to  reach  by  a  shorter  and  fbofe  pleasant 
route»  than  by  the  naturally  cheerless  aspect  of  thd  country  which  they  were  trayenlng.  The  Wady-el^Arftba,  although 
a  natural  road  to  the  countries  north  and  north-west  of  the  Red  8*a,  <■  yel  k«  sterile  is  the  deiett,  although  the  smaU 
bushy  tutls,  which  grow  here  and  thefe  in  the  sand,  retain  for  some  time  a  little  of  the  yerdure  which  they  receive  during 
the  rainy  season.  It  is  indeed  in  some  respects  worse  than  the  common  desert,  being,  to  an  extent  beyond  the  latitude 
ef  Mount  Hor,  an  expanse  ef  shifting  sand,  of  Which  the  surfi^ce  is  broken  by  innuhierable  undulations  and  low  hills. 
This  sand  a]?peais  to  hafe  been  brouffht  £h>m  the  shores  ef  the  Ked  Sea  l^  the  southerly  whids.  The  fbw  trntellers 
who  haye  yisited  this  region  reiterate  the  complaints  of  the  Israelites  as  to  the  scarcity  of  water  in  thb  district.  Indeed 
when  we  coosidsr  ths  geaoral  want  sf  water  ih  th«  Ambiw  d<eer*i»  tnd  the  yast  quantity  wbidi  theHebiew  host  mwt 
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have  ieqiiii«d«ibfi>0  k  leit  mupe  W  vmUt  at  tlMir  fn^titiit  eompUmtt  on  the  itibjeci  thim  thU  tlMy  were  eaablad, 
for  10  many  yoaii,  to  tubtisl  in  a  collactifo  body  ia  rofiona  thus  consunied  with  drought.  It  is  our  firm  convietiun 
that  they  muat  utterly  hate  peiiahed  Uwg  betoe  but  Iw  the  iiuraeiiloiia  supplies  which,  on  occasions  of  emergency, 
w<ie  gMBted  ta  thfgi. 

^  "  fUrp  MiyMito.'^-^It  is  disputed  whether  the  ej^thet  CTBIItf,  mrtipkim,  or  /ery,  is  jgi?en  to  these  serpents  on 
account  dT  tiieir  brilliant  appeaianca,  or  because  of  the  burning  agony  oceasioaed  by  their  bites  or  stings.  The  latter 
seems  the  most  probable  opinion,  and  ap|»ea»  to  be  sanetionea  Inr  tlM  Septua^t*  which  renders  ^ftn  ^m  d«v«r«v>rii# 
'< deadly  serpentei"  and  the  Aribic  Tetsioa  of  the  fentateuch  has  ^serpents  of  burning  bites.*  In  another  pUce 
(Deut  viii.  15),  the  region  thmngh  which  th«  Israelites  wandered  is  thus  desciibedi  probably  with  a  particular  reference 
to  this  ptft:  <*The  great  and  terrible  wildemese  wherein  were  ^ry  serpents,  and  scorpions,  and  drought,  where  there 
was  no  water."  This  description  answers,  to  this  day,  with  remarkable  precision  to  these  desert  regions,  and  particu- 
larly to  that  part,  about  the  neod  of  the  g^  of  Akabo,  where  the  Israeutes  now  were.  Scorpions  abound  in  all  the 
deiiit,  end  ate  paitieulailT  common  haie»  and  they  inftict  a  wound  soareely  less  burmmq  than  the  serpents  of  the  same 
regies.  As  to  the  eevpaus,  both  Bniekhardt  and  Laborde  bear  witness  to  the  extraordinary  niunben  which  are  found 
aAnt  the  head  of  the  gulfs  but  it  is  te  be  regretted  that  neither  of  theee  travellers  epeaks  particularly  of  the  speciee. 
Bnrekhardt,  who  at  the  time  of  makin|f  this  oboenratien  did  himself  not  see  much  of  the  head  of  the  gulf,  and  wae 
eoly  an  ^^  westei«  coasA,  nearly  epponte  the  spot  where  the  Isroelitee  appear  to  have  been  thus  visited,  says  :—*'  Ayd 
tela  me  that  serpents  aro  very  eemmosi  in  these  parts ;  that  the  fishermen  were  much  afraid  of  them,  and  extinguished 
thmr  firee  in  the  tvening  before  they  went  te  sleep,  because  the  light  was  known  to  attract  them.  As  serpents  then 
are  so  numerous  en  this  side,  they  are  probably  not  deficient  towuds  the  head  of  the  gulf  on  its  opposite  shore,  where 
It  appears  that  the  Imaelitea  passed  when  they  journeyed  from  Mount  Hor,  by  the  way  of  the  Red  Sea,  to  compass  the 
land  of  Idem,  and  when  the  *  Lord  sent  fiery  serpents  among  the  people."*  (*Tour  in  the  Psninsula  of  Sinai,*  p.  499,) 
To  these  teetimoniea  we  may  add  that  of  Herodotus,  who  speaks  of  the  immense  number  of  serpents  which  are  found 
ill  Arabia.  It  is  true  that  his  describes  them  ae  *<  winged"  and  migratory,  and  his  account  is  mixed  with  much  hearsay 
fiiUe ;  but  thus  much  we  may  certainly  gather,  that  the  parts  of  Arabia  near  Egypt  had  a  dreadful  renown  lor  the 
number  and  venom  of  their  ssrpents.  After  speaking  of  the  serpents  worshipped  at  Thebes  in  Egypt,  (apparently  the 
eemstee,)  he  psoceeda  abmptly  to  speak  of  the  '^  wiMod  **  serpeuts  of  Arabia.  He  says  thwe  was  a  district  oS  Arabia, 
neatly  opposite  to  Bntos,  which  he  visited  for  the  sake  of  obtaining  information  concerning  these  serpents.  He  doee 
not  tell  ne  that  he  saw  any  <<  winged"  serpents  thera ;  but  he  does  say  that  he  beheld  the  skeletons  of  an  immense 
muHitudft  of  serpents  in  lieaps  of  varioae  sisee.  The  district  where  he  fbund  these  was,  as  described  by  him,  in  a 
mountain  defile  opening  upon  an  extensive  plain  which  bordered  upon  the  plain  of  Kgypt.  (Euterpe,  Ixxv.)  Return* 
kig  to  the  same  subject  in  a  subsequent  page  (Thalia,  eviii.),  he  observes,  that  Aralna  would  not  be  habitable  if  the 
aerpmits  mnhtplied  so  lost  as  their  nature  admits ;  but  that  their  numbers  were  checked  by  a  strange  propensity 
among  these  reptiles  to  destroy  each  other.  It  is  observable  that  commentators  and  old  painters  usually  represent  the 
•arpents  which  afflicted  the  Israelites  as  winged,  in  conformity  with  the  account  of  Herodotus.  There  is  nothing  to 
eenntenance  this  idea  in  the  Pentateuch ;  Imt  the  prophet  kaioh  (ch.  xiv.  19,  and  xxx.  6),  without  any  allusion  to 


the  present  transactions,  mentions  the  ssrepA,  serpent,  and  employs  the  additional  epithet  V^J^yDt  me^pkeph,  trans- 
lated "flying,"  and  the  whole,  ''fiery  flyine  serjiNsnts,'*  and  it  is  apprehended  that  the  same  must  be  underrtood  here 
also.  But  on  this  subject  see  the  note  on  Isiw  xiv.  9«  It  would  thus  appear  that  no  creation  of  serpents  for  this  occa- 
sion was  reouired,  but  that  thev  were  collected  perhape  in  extraordinary  numbers,  and  endued  probably  with  a  strong 
propensity  tnan  usual  to  assault  all  persons  who  fell  in  their  way,  until  it  pleased  Qod,  through  an  ag^ency  which 
would  have  been  wholly  inoperative  but  through  Him»  to  heal  those  who  had  been  wounded  and  were  dying  of  their 
wenndi 

9,  ^^  9trpml  •/  brau,^ — ^The  power  of  God  alone  could  have  given  efficacy  to  the  mode  of  core  here  described.  The 
brasen  supent  wae  preserved  as  a  memorial  of  this  miracle  till  the  time  of  Hezeldah,  when,  in  consequence  of  its  having 
become  on  object  or  idolatrous  reverence  to  the  Israelites,  it  was  destroyed.  (See  the  note  on  2  Kings  xviii.  4.)  It  is 
thou^t  by  some  writers,  not  perhaps  without  reason,  Umt  the  worship  of  Esculapius,  the  god  of  physic,  under  the 
form  of  a  serpent,  was  derived  iVom  some  tradition  concerning  the  animal  the  sight  of  which  mode  the  Hebrews  whole. 

**  PmU  upon  a  ps/Jr."— The  word  rendered  pole  (Dj»  ftou)  is  often  used  in  the  Pirophets  and  Psalms  in  the  sense  of 
an  ensign  or  banner,  used  for  assembling  the  people,  particularly,  it  would  seem,  from  its  being  erected  on  the  hills 
for  thiu  purpose  on  the  invasion  of  an  enemy  or  after  a  defeat  It  is  abo  used  to  denote  the  ensign  of  a  ship.  Although 
the  word  is  different  horn  that  employed  in  ch.  li.  to  denote  the  great  standards  (/JTt  degei),  and  also  from  that  which 
deaeribes  the  standards  of  the  individual  tribes  C^1^t  eoM),  still  it  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  a  pole,  upon  which  an 
a£nal  figure  was  fixed,  should  be  described  by  the  same  general  word  which  in  other  places  denotes  an  ensign.  See 
the  note  on  standards  in  Num.  ii. 

10.  **  1%0  ekiidrtn  tf  Mmmoi  sd/orMwrdL" — On  th^  arrival  somewhere  near  the  head  of  the  Elanitic  ffulf,  the  Hebrew 
hoot  saost  have  tamed  to  the  east  They  doubtlem  took  the  first  practicable  opening  which  occurred  for  this  purpose 
south  of  the  Ghoeyr,  through  which  they  seem  to  have  desired  m  the  first  instance  to  pam.  Such  an  openin|^  occurs 
in  the  ridge  of  Mount  Seir,  a  little  to  the  south  of  Ezion-geber,  where  Burekhard^  remarked  ttom  the  opposite  coast 
that  the  mountains  are  very  much  lower  than  more  to  the  norUiward.  In  following  this  direction  thev  of  course  come 
into  the  g^reat  elevated  plams  which  sre  traversed  by  the  Syrian  pilgrims  in  their  route  to  Mecca*  and  which  we  have 
already  deaeribed  in  the  note  to  Gen.  xzxvi.  9.  After  proceeding  for  an  undetermined  period  in  on  easterly  direction, 
the  divine  command  came :  ^  Te  hove  compassed  this  mountain  long  enough :  turn  you  northward."  (Deut  ii.  3.)  In 
trilmg  them  thus  to  pan  thronnh  or  along  the  compamtively  weak  and  exposed  eastern  frontier  of  the  Edomkes, 
whom  }6m^  had  repelled  them  nom  his  strong  and  inacceesibte  western  border,  the  Lord  assured  the  Israelites  that 
the  Sdomites  would  now  be  af^d  of  them ;  but  they  were  not  to  avail  themselves  of  the  alarm  which  that  kindred 
people  would  fool  in  seefaig  the  Hebrews  on  theb  weak  frontier,  nor  make  any  attempt  to  revenge  the  bsuH  with  which 
they  had  been  treated ;  as  the  Lord  had  given  to  the  eldest  son  of  Isaac  Mount  Seir  for  a  possession,  in  which  his  de- 
acendaiita  vert  net  to  bn  diatorbed.  Therefose  they  were  te  nwrnh  along  peaceably,  adhecmw,  in  this  passage  against 
the  consrat  of  the  Edemitee,  to  the  very  oame  terme  iriiich  they  had_purpoeed  to  observe  if  that  consent  had  been 
parted.  (See  Dent  ii.  1-^  and  eompare  with  Nnnu  zz.  14^31.)  They  wece  to  purchase  their  «meat  and  water 
for  money,**  in  the  same  manner  as  the  great  pilgrim  caravan  is  at  the  present  day  supplied  by  the  people  of  the  same 
mMmtaiM^  wht  meet  tht  pOfBrna  ia  the  Badj  rente,  aad  many  of  whom  et  thie  s 
iMtthM4ailBttlMnil«r&97MK   ThU  twtmit  el  thn  king  ef  Bdaaa  l>  mrnaikthly  loahBrtii  with  thai  al 
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Sihon,  king  of  the  Amorites,  in  the  sequel  of  this  chapter,  in  very  nearly  similar  cireumstances.  Bat  the  latter  monarch 
was  not  protected  by  any  affinity  to  the  seed  of  Israel.  Of  the  stations  mentioned  in  this  chapter  and  in  ch.  xxxiii.  43, 
which  are  Zalmonah,  Punon,  Oboth,  and  Ije-Abarim  on  the  border  of  Moab,  we  know  nothing  precisely,  and  therefore 
the  map-makers  conveniently  place  them  at  about  equal  distances  from  one  another.  Of  Pimon,  however,  it  may  be 
observed,  that  its  name  is  nearly  identical  with  that  of  Pkamm  or  Phynon,  an  ancient  town  to  which  Eusebius  assigns  a 
position  answerinc^,  as  nearly  as  may  be,  to  that  of  the  modem  Tafyle  (N.  lat.  30®  48^,  £.  long.  35"  53^,)  which  name 
Burckhardt  says,  has  come  resemblance  to  the  other.  The  resemblance  is  certainly  very  faint.  Thu  town  of  Tafyle, 
which  is  surrounded  by  fruit  trees,  contains  about  six  hundred  houses,  and  is  situated  in  a  very  pleasant  and  fertile 
neighbourhood,  which  mis^ht  well  induce  the  Israelites  to  select  it  for  a  resting  place.  The  inhabitants  are  chiefly 
employed  in  cultivation,  the  produce  of  which  they  dispose  of  advantageously  to  the  great  pilgrim  caravan.  If  this 
were  Funon,  probably  its  ancient  inhabitants  did  the  same  to  the  ItrA^tes. 

12.  *'  FalUy  of  Zorril.''— See  the  note  on  Deut  ii.  13. 

13.  '<  .^IrMOM.**— This  river,  which  is  frequently  mentioned  in  Scripture,  b  undoubtedly  that  which  is  at  present 
known  under  the  name  of  Modjeb,  and  which  now  divides  the  province  of  Belka  from  tliat  of  Kerek,  as  it  formerly 
divided  the  kingdoms  of  the  Moabites  and  Canaanites.  The  {principal  source  of  this  stream  is  at  a  short  distance 
north-east  from  Katrane,  a  station  of  the  Syrian  Had|,  or  pilgnm  caravan.  Katrane  is  in  N.  lat  31°  8',  and  £.  long. 
36^  2(y ;  from  this  place  the  direction  of  about  hall  its  course  is  N.N.W.,  after  which  it  inclines  W.  by  N.  to  the 
Dead  Sea,  into  which  it  empties  itself  a  few  miles  below  the  N.E.  extremi^  of  that  great  lake,  after  a  course  of  about 
fifty  miles.  The  river  flows  through  a  rocky  bed,  and  is  almost  or  quite  oried  u^  in  siunmer,  like  most  of  the  other 
small  rivers  of  this  region ;  but  even  then  its  bed  bears  evident  marks  of  its  copiousness  and  impetuosity  during  the 
rainy  season,  the  shattered  fragments  of  large  mecee  of  rock,  detached  from  the  banks  nearest  the  river,  and  carried  away 
by  the  torrent,  being  deposited  at  a  considerable  height  above  the  summer  channel  of  the  stream.  Burckhardt,  whose 
observations  were  made  about  twenty  miles  from  the  ssstuary  of  the  river,  and  certainly  at  no  great  distance  from  the 
point  where  the  Hebrew  host  first  saw  it,  with  the  intense  delight  which  their  long  soioum  in  the  thirsty  desert  must 
nave  inspired,  says:  <*The  view  which  the  Modieb  (here)  presents  is  very  striking:  from  the  bottom,  where  the  river 
runs  througtba  narrow  stripe  of  verdant  level  about  forty  yards  across,  the  steep  and  barren  banks  arise  to  a  great 
height,  covered  with  immense  blocks  of  stone  which  have  rolled  down  from  the  upper  strata,  so  that,  when  viewed  from 
above,  the  valley  looks  like  a  deep  chasm,  formed  by  some  tremendous  convulsion  of  the  ea^th,  into  which  there  seems 
no  possibility  or  descending  to  the  bottom ;  the  distance  from  the  edfe  of  one  precipice  to  that  of  the  opposite  one  is 
about  two  miles  in  a  straight  line.^  ('  Travels  in  Syria,'  p.  372).  He  adds,  that  he  was  thirty-five  minutes  m  descending 
to  the  valley  of  the  river,  and  that  in  all  his  travels  he  never  felt  such  sufibcating  heat  as  he  experienced  there,  from 
the  concentrated  rays  of  the  sun,  and  their  reflection  from  the  rocks.  This  was  in  July.  The  common  road  crosses  the 
valley  at  this  place,  where  there  are  the  remains  of  a  bridge,  of  which  one  arch  only  now  remains.  Burckhardt  calb  it 
modern,  but  Dr.  Macmichael  says  it  is  ancient  Roman ;  and  he  is  probably  right,  as  a  Boman  causeway,  about  fifteen 
feet  broad,  and  which  was  well  paved,  though  at  present  in  a  bad  state,  begins  here,  and  runs  all  the  way  up  the 
mountain,  and  from  thence  as  far  as  Kabbah.  The  bridge  is  not  now  of  any  use.  It  took  Burckhudt  an  hour  and  three 
quarters  in  ascending,  from  the  bridge,  the  opposite  or  southern  declivity  of  the  mountains  cut  by  the  valley  of  the  Amon 

14.  **  Tht  book  oftho  wan  of  the  ZrO/ZD."— What  book  this  was  has  been  largely  debated  by  Biblical  critics,  whose 
opinions  are  thus  summed  up  by  the  Rev.  T.  H.  Home.  ''  Aben-Kira,  Hettinger,  and  others,  are  of  opinion  that  it 
refers  to  this  book  of  the  Pentateuch,  because  in  it  are  related  various  battles  of  the  Israelites  with  the  Amalekites. 
Hezelius,  and  after  him  Michaelis,  think  it  was  an  Amoritish  writing,  containing  triumphal  songs  in  honour  of  the 
victories  obtained  by  Sihon,  king  of  the  Amorites,  from  which  Moses  cited  the  words  that  immediately  follow.  Fonseca 
and  others  refer  it  to  the  book  of  Judges.  Le  Clerc  understands  it  of  the  wars  of  the  Israelites  who  fought  under  the 
direction  of  Jehovah,  and  instead  of  book,  he  translates  it,  with  most  of  the  Jewish  doctors,  narration :  and  proposes  to 
render  the  verse  thus: — *  Wherefore,  in  the  narration  of  the  wars  of  the  Lord,  there  is  (or  shall  be)  mention  of  what  he 
did  in  the  Red  Sea,  and  in  the  brooks  of  Amon.'  Lastly,  Dr.  Lightfoot  considers  this  book  to  have  been  some  book 
of  remembrances  and  directions  written  by  Moses  for  Joshua's  private  instmction,  for  the  prosecution  of  the  wars  after 
his  decease.  (See  Exod.  xvii.  14 — 16.)"  Mr.  Home  thinks  that  this  opinion  is  the  most  simple,  and  is,  in  all  proba- 
bility, the  tme  one.  We  must  confess  however  that,  as  the  quotation  m  this  chapter  is  poetical,  and  as  it  does  not 
seem  likely  that  Moses  would  have  written  in  poetry  private  military  instractions,  we  incline  to  the  opinion  that  the 
book  consisted  of  poetical  compositions  celebrating  particular  events,  and  from  which  so  much  is  here  introduc^  as 
eeemed  proper  for  the  occasion. 

15.  **Tk€  ttream  of  the  frroo^b."— This  <' stream  of  the  brooks,"  near  which  Ar,  the  capital  of  Moab  (see  note  to 
Deut.  li.  9),  was  built,  is  probably  that  now  called  Beni-Hamad,  which,  after  a  course  of  about  eighteen  miles,  nearly 
diie  west,  falls  into  the  Dead  Sea  about  twenty-five  miles  south  of  the  ssstuary  of  the  Amon,  or  in  N.  lat  31^  21 . 
The  country  for  many  miles  south  and  north  of  this  part  consists  of  fine  elevated  plains,  richly  cultivated  in  many 
parts,  and  almost  everywhere  susceptible  of  cultivation.  On  entering  this  country  the  Israelites  may  frurly  be  con- 
sidered to  have  quitted  permanently  the  desert  region  to  which  they  had  so  long  been  accustomed.  The  ruins  of 
numerous  towns  continue  to  indicate  that  it  was  at  a  former  period  no  less  populous  than  fertile. 

20.  «  Pit^oA."— See  the  note  on  Deut  xxxii.  49. 

26.  "  Heshbon/* — ^This  name  is  still  preserved  in  the  site  of  a  mined  town,  built  upon  a  hill,  about  sixteen  miles  north 
of  the  Amon  (N.  lat  3V  53',  K  long.  36^  KX).  The  town  must  have  been  large,  and  among  its  ruins  are  found  the 
lemams  of  some  edifices  built  with  small  stones :  a  few  broken  coliunns  are  still  standing  ;  and  there  are  a  number  of 
deep  weUs  cut  in  the  rocks,  and  also  a  large  reservoir  of  water  for  the  summer  supply  of  the  inhabitants.  This  place 
is  often  mentioned  in  Scripture,  and  is  celebrated  in  the  Canticles  ^viL  4)  for  its  '*  fish-pools."  Dr.  Macmichael  and 
his  party  went  to  look  for  these  pools ;  they  found  only  one,  which  is  described  as  extremely  insignificant  This  was 
perhaps  what  Burckhardt  mentions  as  a  reservoir.  The  Doctor  saw  many  bones  and  human  sculls  in  the  cisterns 
among  the  ruins,  which  he  describes  as  of  small  extent 

30.  ''  Dibon/* — ^This  name  is  still  preserved  in  a  ruined  town  called  DUtant  about  three  miles  north  of  the  Amon,  near 
the  road  mentioned,  under  verse  13,  as  that  taken  by  Burckhardt  and  other  travellers.  IRiis,  with  other  towns  of  this 
district,  was  originally  assigned  to  the  tribe  of  Gad  (ch.  zxxii.  3,  33, 34),  but  we  afterwards  find  it  in  the  possession  of 
Reuben  (Josh.  xiii.  17). 

"^  ifr<fe6a.''<^This  name  is  preserved  in  that  of  ^  Madeba,"  applied  to  a  large  ruined  town  about  six  miles  south-east 
fkomflesbon.  In  Xiaiah  zf •  2,'its  name  k  connected  with  that  of  Mount  I^bo:^<^tfoftb8hiai  howl  owrNoboand 
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over  Medeba."  By  which  we  are  probably  to  understand  that  this  was,  in  the  time  of  the  prophet,  the  principal  town  of 
this  rich  district.  **  Madeba"  was  built  upon  a  round  hill,  and  is  now  most  completely  mined.  There  are  many  remains 
of  the  walls  of  private  houses,  constructed  with  blocks  of  silex;  but  not  a  single  edifice  is  standing.  On  the  west  side 
of  the  town  may  be  seen  the  remains  of  a  temple,  built  with  large  stones,  and  apparently  of  great  antiquity.  A  part 
of  its  eastern  wall  remains ;  and  at  the  entrance  to  one  of  the  courts  stand  two  Doric  columns,  which  have  the  pecu- 
liarity of  being  tliicker  in  the  centre  than  at  either  extremity :  a  circumstance  which  Burckhardt,  to  whom  Scripture 
geography  owes  the  discovery  of  this  site,  never  elsewhere  observed  in  Syria.  There  is  no  spring  or  river  near  this 
town  ;  but  the  large  tank  or  reservoir  of  hewn  stone  still  remains,  which  appears  to  Lave  secured  the  inhabitants  a 
supply  of  water. 

33.  "  Ba9han...,Edrei*'' — See  the  note  to  Josh.  xii.  4. 


Balaam. — Northcotb. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 


1  BaldtCs  first  message  for  Balaam  is  refused.  15 
His  second  message  obtaineth  him.  22  An  angel 
tpotdd  have  slain  nim,  if  his  ass  had  not  saved  him, 
36  Balak  entertaineth  him. 

And  the  children  of  Israel  set  forward,  and 


5 itched  in  the  plains  of  Moab  on  this  side 
ordan  by  Jericho. 

2  5f  And  Balak  the  son  of  Zippor  saw  all 
that  Israel  had  done  to  the  Amorites. 

3  And  Moab  was   sore    afraid  of   the 
people^  because  they  were  many:  and  Moab 
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was  diaireised  becwte  of  the  children  of 
Israel. 

4  And  Moab  said  unto  the  elders  of  Mi- 
dian.  Now  shall  this  company  lick  up  all  that 
are  round  about  us,  as  the  ox  licketh  up  the 
maa  of  the  field.  And  Balak  the  son  of 
2ippor  was  king  of  the  Moabites  at  that 
time. 

5  ^He  sent  messengers  therefore  unto  Ba- 
laam the  son  of  Beor  to  Pethor,  which  is  by 
the  river  of  the  land  of  the  children  of  his 
people>  to  call  him,  saying.  Behold,  there  is 
a  people  come  out  firom  Effypt :  behold,  they 
cover  the  face  of  the  earui«  and  they  abide 
over  against  me : 

6  Come  now  thereferet  I  prtj  thee,  curse 
me  this  people ;  for  they  ar0  too  mighty  for 
me:  peradventure  I  sltall  prevail,  that  we 
may  smite  them,  and  thai  I  may  drive  them 
out  of  the  land :  for  I  wot  that  he  whom 
thou  blessest  t>  bkssod*  and  he  whom  thou 
cursest  is  cursed. 

7  And  the  eldevt  of  Moab  and  the  elders 
of  Midian  departed  with  the  rewards  of  divi- 
nation in  their  hand;  and  they  came  unto 
Balaam,  and  spake  unto  him  the  words  of 
Bakk. 

8  And  he  said  unto  thesi,Lodge  berethis 
night,  and  I  will  bring  you  woid  again*  as 
the  Lord  shall  speak  unto  me:  and  the 
princes  of  Moab  abode  with  Balaam. 

9  And  God  came  unto  Balaam,  and  saidl 
What  men  ar^  these  with  thee? 

10  AndBalaam  said  unto  God,  Balak  iha 
son  of  Zippor»  king  of  Moab,lu^th  sent  unto 
me,  saying, 

11  Behold  ther€  is  a  people  come  out  of 
Egypt,  which  covereth  the  face  of  the  earth : 
come  now,  curse  me  them;  peradrenture  *I 
shall  be  able  to  OTercome  theiA,  uid  drive 
them  out. 

12  And  God  said  unto  Balaam,  Thou  shalt 
not  ffo  with  them;  thou  shaH  not  curse  the 
people :  for  they  ar4  blessed. 

13  And  Balaam  rose  up  hi  the  morning, 
and  said  unto  the  princes  of  Balak,  Getyw 
into  your  land:  for  the  Loud  reAiseth  to 
give  me  leave  to  to  with  you. 

14  And  the  prmces  of  Moab  rose  up,  and 
they  went  unto  Balak,  and  said,  Balaam  re- 
fuseth  to  come  with  us. 

15  H  A>ud  9alak  tent  yet  again  princes, 
more,  and  more  honourable  than  they. 

16  And  they  came  to  Balaam^  ana  said  to 
him.  Thus  saiQi  Balak  the  son  of  Zipper, 


^Let  nothing,  I  pray  thee,  hinder  thee  from 
coming  unto  me : 

17  For  I  will  promote  thee  unto  very  great 
honour,  and  I  will  do  whatsoever  thou  sayest 
unto  me :  come  therefore,  I  pray  thee,  curse 
me  this  people. 

18  And  Balaam  answered  and  said  unto 
the  servants  of  Balak,  ^If  Balak  would  give 
me  his  house  full  of  silver  and  g^ld,  I  cannot 

So  beyond  the  word  of  the  Lord  my  God,  to 
o  less  or  more. 

19  Now  therefore,  I  pray  you,  tarry  ye  also 
here  this  night,  that  I  may  know  what  the 
Lord  will  say  unto  me  more. 

20  And  Grod  came  unto  Balaam  at  night, 
and  said  unto  him.  If  the  men  come  to  call 
thee,  rise  up,  and  go  with  them ;  but  yet  the 
word  which  I  shall  say  \mto  thee,  that  shalt 
thou  da 

21  And  Balaam  rose  up  in  the  morning, 
and  saddled  hit  asa,  and  went  with  the 
princes  of  Moab. 

23  %  And  God*s  anger  was  kindled  be- 
cause he  went;  and  the  angel  of  the  Lord 
stood  in  the  way  for  an  adversary  against 
him*  Now  he  was  riding  upon  his  ass,  and 
his  two  servants  w^tf  with  him. 

23  And^Uie  ass  saw  the  angel  of  the  Lord 
standhiSF  hi  the  way,  and  his  sword  drawn  in 
his  hana:  and  the  ass  turned  aside  out  of 
the  way,  and  went  into  the  field:  and  Ba- 
laam smote  the  ass,  to  turn  her  into  the 

24  But  the  angel  of  the  Lord  stood  in  a 
path  of  the  vineyards,  a  wall  being  on  this 
aide*  and  a  wall  on  that  side. 

95  And  when  the  ass  saw  the  angel  of 
the  Loud,  she  thrust  herself  unto  the  wall, 
and  orudied  Balaam's  foot  against  the  wall: 
and  he  smote  her  agaiiL 

96  And  the  angel  of  the  Lord  went  fur- 
ther>  and  stood  in  a  narrow  place,  where  was 
no  way  to  turn  either  to  the  right  hand  or 
to  the  left 

97  And  when  Ae  ass  saw  theangel  of  the 
Lord,  she  fttt  down  under  Balaam:  and  Ba- 
laam's ang^  was  kindled*  and  he  smote  the 
ass  with  a  staft 

28  And  the  Lord  opened  the  mouth  of 
the  ass,  and  she  said  unto  Balaam,  What 
have  I  done  unto  thee,  that  thou  hast  smitten 
me  these  three  times  ? 

29  And  Balaam  said  unto  the  ass.  Because 
thou  hast  mocked  me :  I  would  there  were  a 
sword  in  mine  hand,  for  now  would  I  kill  thee. 
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30  And  the  ass  said  tiiito  Balaam,  Am  not 
I  thine  ass,  'upon  which  thou  hast  ridden 
^erer  since  /  tDfxs  thine  unto  this  day  ?  was  I 
ever  wont  to  do  so  unto  thee  ?  And  he  said, 
Nav. 

^1  Then  the  Lord  opened  the  eyes  of 
Balaam,  and  he  saw  the  angel  of  the  Lord 
standing  in  the  way,  and  his  sword  drawn  in 
his  hand :  and  he  bowed  down  his  head,  and 
Yell  fiat  on  his  face* 

32  And  the  angel  of  the  Lord  said  unto 
him.  Wherefore  Imst  thou  smitten  thine  ass 
these  three  times  ?  behold,  I  went  out  ^®to 
withstand  thee,  because  My  way  is  perverse 
before  me : 

33  And  the  ass  saw  me,  and  turned  from 
me  these  three  times :  unless  she  had  turned 
from  me,  surely  now  also  I  had  slain  thee, 
and  saved  her  alive. 

34  And  Balaam  said  unto  the  angel  of 
the  Lord,  I  have  sinned ;  for  I  knewnot  that 
thou  stoodest  in  the  way  ag^ainst  me :  now 
therefore,  if  it  "displease  thee,  I  will  get  me 
back  affain. 

35  And  the  angel  of  the  Lord  said  unto 


Balaam,  Oo  with  the  men:  but  only  the 
word  that  I  shall  speak  unto  thee,  that  thou 
shalt  speak.  So  Balaam  went  with  the  princes 
ofBalak. 

36  ^  And  when  Balak  heard  that  Balaam 
was  come,  he  went  out  to  meet  him  unto  a 
city  of  Moab,  which  is  in  the  border  of  Ar- 
non,  which  is  in  the  utmost  coast 

37  And  Balak  said  iinto  Balaam,  Did  I 
not  earnestly  send  unto  thee  to  call  theef 
wherefore  camest  thou  not  unto  me  7  am  I 
not  able  indeed  to  promote  thee  to  honour  ? 

38  And  Balaam  said  unto  Balak,  Lo,  I 
am  come  unto  thee :  have  I  now  any  power 
at  all  to  say  any  thing  ?  the  word  that  God 
putteth  in  my  mouth,  that  shall  I  speak. 

39  And  JBalaam  went  with  Balak,  and 
thev  came  unto  ^'Kirjath-husoth. 

40  And  Balak  offered  oxen  and  sheep, 
and  sent  to  Balaam,  and  to  the  princes  Uiat 
were  with  him. 

41  And  it  came  to  pass  on  the  morrow, 
that  Balak  took  Balaam,  and  brought  him 
up  into  the  high  places  of  Baal,  that  thence 
he  might  see  me  utmost  part  of  the  people. 


7  Heb.  idbo  taK  fUtfto  11^  miw 


•  Or.  «Mr  liiM  C^  fTMt,  ^ 
iiHeb.te«ot7ail*mtf<yM. 


^*  Or,  ueUv^ttnttt, 


»  Hab.  A  ft«<A«fctrM*y  Mto  thm. 


Vette  5.  <'  The  rwef  of  the  kmd^tke  ehiidren  ^A»t  jMcffe.**— What  river?  This  preeiM  utpUnaiioii  ntthM  eonAitM 
than  elucidates  the  indication.  We  ha?e  thtrtfore  little  AesitHtiea  in  accepting  the  reading  given  in  a  fttmsiderable 
number  of  ancient  Hebtew  manuscripts  and  venbns,  which,  instead  of  ICOT^IS  (^m»-«mmo),  "  children  of  his  people^" 
read  TIQJT^DI  (bemi^wmum),  **  children  of  Ammon."  The  river  of  the  children  of  Ammon  was  the  Euphrates ;  and 
Pethor  was  a  town  on  that  rivet^-as  we  learn  from  chap,  xziii  7,  and  Deut.  xxiii  4,  that  Balaam  came  flrom  Aram^ 
AMomnn,  o»  Mesopotsmia> 

Vene  6.  "  Cmtee  wu  ikit  |iie|i/e.**— It  has  been  an  opinion  very  eztonilveljr  prevalent  in  difibrent  countries  and 
different  agjes  of  the  world,  and  which  still  exists,  that  there  wsm  individnals  who  had  power,  throug^h  the  performance 
of  certain  ntes,  or  br  an  exertion  of  an  occult  influence  with  the  hidden  powers,  to  devote  others  to  mevitable  destruc- 
tion. It  wfts  even  tnouffht  among  most  andent  n&tions,  ind  even  at  present  in  the  barbarous  and  seml-borbarous 
natfons  of  Aiia  and  Afma,  that  there  wete  such  p^ons  whose  power  brought  a  curse  upon  entire  armies.  This  was 
done  sometimes  b;^  words  of  imprecation,  and  sOoMtimes  was  oreceded  by  or  connected  with  certain  solemn  rites  end 
sacrifices,  as  in  this  instance  of  Balaam.  Several  examples  oi  such  curses  or  banns  occur  in  classical  history,  both  on 
individuals  and  collective  bodies,  and  in  the  Scripture  history  itself  instances  of  something  very  similar  are  found.  The 
recent  ease,  in  whieh  Hermah  wns  devoted  to  entire  destruction,  is  in  principle  not  wholly  unlike  this  and  several 
parallel  examples*  Thus  also  Goliah  cursed  David  by  his  gods,  devoting  him  to  utter  destruction*  In  simillir  cases 
we  frequently  read  of  the  Romans  devoting  a  person  to  the  infernal  deities.  This  people  had  proper  officers,  whose 
business  it  was  to  perfonn  the  ceremonies  which  Were  connected  with  such  an  act,  when  a  public  measure.  Siome  of 
these  eeremonies  are  noticed  by  Plutatch,  who,  in  his  life  of  CnsSus,  relates  that  the  tribune  Atticus  made  a  fire  at 
the  gate  out  of  which  the  general  was  to  march  against  the  F^rthians,  into  which  he  threw  certain  ingredients  to  asake 
a  fume,  and  offered  sacrifice  to  the  most  angry  goos,  with  horrid  imprecations.  These  imprecations,  he  adds,  according 
to  ancient  traditions,  had  such  an  extraordinuy  power,  that  no  man  who  was  loaded  with  them  could  avoid  being  un- 
dene.  At  the  piesent  day  the  Indian  naiionB,  not  to  mention  other  instances,  have  always  their  mandans  with  them 
in  their  wars,  to  use  incantation  against  the  adverse  party.  In  the  late  war  with  the  British  the  Burmese  generals 
had  several  magicians  with  them,  who  found  nlenty  of  employment  in  curriuff  our  troops ;  and  when  their  xealous 
exertions  in  this  duty  were  discovered  tn  hatve  been  without  success,  a  number  of  witdies  were  sent  for  with  the  same 
purpose.  Mr.  Roberts,  who  mentions  this  fact,  adds,  that  the  expedient  is  also  eometiniee  WKnted  to,  of  introducing 
a  potent  charm  among  the  opposing  troops,  te  secuvs  their  destructioni. 

22,  "  ChftFt  anger  ume  kimUed  kewmte  he  ttrntf.*'— Net  simply  because  he  W6nt>  for  he  had  been  told  to  go  (  but  be* 
cause  ''the  wages  of  unrighteousness**  made  him  but  toe  wuling  to  go.  He  had  been  directed  to  gn>  if  the  princes  of 
Moab  came  to  call  him ;  mit  it  appears  that  he  did  not  wait  for  their  calling,  but  arose  in  Uie  morning  and  went  with 
them*  Besides,  the  Atnbfic  veieon  of  the  Jhmtateueh  reads,  ^beeanse  he  went  wmtA  m  t^teteme  Sepeektitmi*  and  this 
reading  is  probable,  as  it  coincides  with  the  motive  of  conduct  which  the  apostle  (2  Pet  ii*  15)  assigns  to  Balaam. 

^  28.  <<  7%t  Urd  epemed  tke  wtemtm  ^  $Me  ass."— No  better  observations  on  this  subject  can  be  ofibred  than  are  contained 
in  the  following  extract  from  Bishop  Newton's  excdlent  *  Dissertations  on  the  Prophecies  :* — ''  The  speaking  ass,  from 
that  time  to  this,  hath  bean  the  standing  jest  of  every  infidel  brother.  Maimonides  and  othen  have  conceived  that  the 
matter  was  tranMcted  in  a  vision :  but  it  appears  rather  more  probable,  from  the  whole  tenour  of  the  narration,  that 
this  wee  nn  ttrtonait  bm  n  teal  tumttiii,    The  wwAs  of  St.  Bslw  ibeir  Ifent  tl  to  to  be  vnteitoed*  as  he  I 
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imdentood  it,  literally.  (2  Pet.  ii.  14—16.)  The  ass  was  enabled  to  utter  snch  and  such  sounds,  probably  as  parrots 
do,  without  understanding  them :  and  say  what  you  will  of  the  construction  of  the  ass's  mouth,  of  the  formation  of  the 
tongue  and  jaws  being  imfit  for  speaking,  yet  an  adequate  cause  is  assigned  for  this  wonderful  effect  for  it  is  said 
expressly,  that  *  The  Lord  opened  the  mouth  of  the  ass  :*  and  no  one  who  believes  in  a  Gh>d  can  doubt  of  his  powev  of 
domg  this,  and  much  more.  The  miracle  was  by  no  means  needless  or  superfluous ;  it  was  very  pro^r  to  convince 
Balaam  that  the  mouth  and  tongue  were  under  Grod*s  direction,  and  that  the  same  Divine  power  which  caiised  thfl 
dumb  ass  to  speak,  contrary  to  its  nature,  could  make  him,  in  like  manner,  utter  blessings  contrary  to  his  inclinatbn.** 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 
1, 13,  28  Balak's  sacrifice.    7, 18  Balaam's  parable. 

And  Balaam  said  unto  Balak,  Build  me 
hero  seven  altars,  and  prepare  me  here 
seven  oxen  and  seven  rams. 

2  And  Balak  did  as  Balaam  had  spoken ; 
and  Balak  and  Balaam  offered  on  every  altar 
a  bullock  and  a  ram. 

3  And  Balaam  said  unto  Balak,  Stand 
by  thy  burnt  offering,  and  I  will  go  :  per- 
adventure  the  Lord  will  come  to  meet  me  : 
and  whatsoever  he  sheweth  me  I  will  tell 
thee.     And  ^he  went  to  an  high  place. 

4  And  God  met  Balaam:  and  he  said 
unto  him,  I  have  prepared  seven  altars,  and 
I  have  offered  upon  every  altar  a  bullock 
and  a  ram. 

5  And  the  Lord  put  a  word  in  Balaam's 
mouth,  and  said,  Ketum  unto  Balak,  and 
thus  thou  shalt  speak. 

6  And  he  returned  unto  him,  and,  lo,  he 
stood  by  his  burnt  sacrifice,  he,  and  all  the 
princes  of  Moab. 

7  And  he  took  up  his  parable,  and  said, 
Balak  the  king  of  Moab  hath  brought  me 
from  Aram,  out  of  the  mountains  of  the  cast, 
saying.  Come,  curse  me  Jacob,  and  come, 
defy  Israel 

8  How  shall  I  curse,  whom  God  hath  not 
cursed  ?  or  how  shall  I  defy,  whom  the  Lord 
hath  not  defied  ? 

9  For  from  the  top  of  the  rocks  I  see  him, 
and  from  the  hills  I  behold  him :  lo,  the 
people  shall  dwell  alone,  and  shall  not  be 
recKoned  among  the  nations. 

10  Who  can  count  the  dust  of  Jacob,  and 
the  number  of  the  fourth  part  of  Israel? 
Let  "me  die  the  death  of  the  righteous,  and 
let  my  last  end  be  like  his ! 

1 1  And  Balak  said  unto  Balaam,  What 
hast  thou  done  unto  me?  I  took  thee  to 
curse  mine  enemies,  and,  behold,  thou  hast 
blessed  them  altogether. 

12  And  he  answered  and  said.  Must  I 
not  take  heed  to  speak  that  which  the  Lord 
hath  put  in  my  mouth  ? 

13  And  Balak  said  unto  him,  Come,  I 


pray  thee,  with  me  unto  another  place,  from 
whence  thou  mayest  see  them:  thou  shalt 
see  but  the  utmost  part  of  them,  and  shalt 
not  see  them  all :  and  curse  me  them  from 
thence. 

14  ^  And  he  brought  him  into  the  field 
of  Zophim,  to  the  top  of  'Pisgah,  and  built 
seven  altars,  and  offered  a  bullock  and  a 
ram  on  every  altar. 

15  And  he  said  unto  Balak,  Stand  here 
by  thy  burnt  offering,  while  I  meet  the 
LORD  yonder. 

IG  And  the  Lord  met  Balaam,  and  *put 
a  word  in  his  mouth,  and  said.  Go  again 
unto  Balak,  and  say  thus. 

17  And  when  he  came  to  him,  behold,  he 
stood  by  his  burnt  offering,  and  the  princes 
of  Moab  >vith  him.  And  Balak  said  unto 
him.  What  hath  the  Lord  spoken  ? 

18  And  he  took  up  his  parable,  and  said. 
Rise  up,  Balak,  and  hear ;  hearken  unto  me, 
thou  son  of  Zippor : 

19  God  is  not  a  man,  that  he  should  lie; 
neither  the  son  of  man,  that  he  should  re- 
pent :  hath  he  said,  and  shall  he  not  do  it  f 
or  hath  he  spoken,  and  shall  he  not  make  it 
good? 

20  Behold,  I  have  received  commandmeni 
to  bless :  and  he  hath  blessed;  and  I  cannot 
reverse  it. 

21  He  hath  not  beheld  iniquity  in  Jacob, 
neither  hath  he  seen  perverseness  in  Israel : 
the  Lord  his  G^d  is  with  him,  and  the 
shout  of  a  king  is  among  them. 

22  *God  brought  them  out  of  Egjrpt ;  he 
hath  as  it  were  tne  strength  of  an  unicorn. 

23  Surely  there  is  no  enchantment  'against 
Jacob,  neither  is  there  any  divination  against 
Israel:  according  to  this  time  it  shall  be 
said  of  Jacob  and  of  Israel,  What  hath  Grod 
wrought ! 

24  Behold,  the  people  shall  rise  up  as  a 
CTeat  lion,  and  lift  up  himself  as  a  young 
uon :  he  shall  not  lie  down  until  he  eat  of 
the  prey,  and  drink  the  blood  of  the  slain. 

25  ^  And  Balak  said  unto  Balaam,  Nei- 
ther curse  them  at  all,  nor  bless  them  at  alL 

26  But  Balaam  answered  and  said  unto 
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the  top  of  Peor,  that  looketh  toward  Jeshi- 


Balak,  Told  not  I  thee,  saying.  All  that  the 
Lord  speaketh,  that  I  must  do  ? 

27  ^  And  Balak  said  unto  Balaam,  Come, 
I  pray  thee,  I  wiU  bring  thee  unto  another 
place ;  peradventure  it  will  please  God  that 
thou  mayest  curse  me  them  from  thence. 

28  And   Balak   brought   Balaam    unto 


mon. 

29  And  Balaam  said  imto  Balak,  Build 
me  here  seven  altars,  and  prepare  me  here 
seven  bullocks  and  seven  rams. 

30  And  Balak  did  as  Balaam  had  said,  and 
offered  a  bullock  and  a  ram  on  every  altar. 


Vene  1.  **  Buiid  me  here  eeven  altars,  and  prepare  me  here  seven  oxen  and  seven  rams,*^ — ^Without  enterinfi^  into  the 
laree  question  respecting  the  true  character  of  the  remarkable  man  who  gives  these  directions,  we  must  admit  that, 
wiui  reference  to  the  mystical  number  seven,  they  i|avour  strongly  of  the  tricks  of  magic  and  incantation.  Israel 
had  but  one  altar  for  sacrifice,  nor  could  more  than  one  have  been  necessary  for  any  real  purpose  which  Balaam  could 
have  had  in  view,  except  that  of  mystifying  the  kiug.  It  is  indeed  possible  that  he  sacrificed  to  a  different  deity  on 
each  altar ;  but  this  the  bearing  of  the  context  seems  rather  to  forbid.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  Balaam  was  not  the 
only  ancient  personage  who,  in  religious  services,  manifested  much  regard  for  the  number  seven,  with  which  some 
superstitions  or  other  continue  to  be  connected  in  most  countries,  our  own  not  excepted ;  for,  as  observed  by  Sir  Thomas 
Brown,  who  has  laml^  investigate  the  subject  in  his  learned  dissertation  on  the  *  Great  Climacterical  Year,* — **  Num- 
ber, though  wonderful  m  itself,  and  sufficiently  mag^nifiable  from  its  demonstrable  affections,  hath  yet  received  adjec- 
tions  (rom  the  multiplying  conceits  of  men,  and  stands  laden  with  additions  which  its  equity  will  not  admit.**  Of  these 
additions,  the  numb«r  seven,  and,  after  it,  the  numbers  nine  and  three,  have  received  the  largest  measure.  Many 
instances  of  superstitions  connected  with  these  numbers,  and  of  odd  numbers  in  general,  might  be  adduced  from  the 
writings  of  classical  antiquity.  The  following  from  Virgil  (Ed.  yiii.  73),  with  respect  to  the  number  three,  is  as  remark- 
able, of  its  kind,  «s  that  concerning  seven  in  the  text : 

**  Around  his  waxen  image  first  I  wind 
Three  woollen  fillets  ot  three  colours  joined ; 
T%rice  bind  about  his  thrice  devoted  head. 
Which  round  the  sacred  altar  thrice  is  led. 
Unequal  mtmbers  ptease  the  g(tdsP  &c — Dhtdbm. 

We  learn  from  the  *  Oriental  Ulustrations,*  that  the  number  seven  is  generally  attended  to  by  the  Hindoos  in  their 
offerings.  The  poorer  sort  will  offer  seven  areka  nuts,  or  limes,  or  plantains,  or  betel  leaves,  or  seven  measures  of  rice ; 
and,  ifthey  cannot  g^  so  hieh,  will  at  least  take  care  to  present  an  odd  number.  The  same  excellent  work  j^ves  the 
most  striking  illustrative  analogy  to  the  present  procedure  of  Balaam  which  has  ever  fallen  under  our  notice.  It  is  there 
stated,  that  when  a  kin?  goes  forth  to  battle,  he  makes  a  sacrifice  to  the  goddess  of  the  royal  family  (Veerma-kali)  to 
ascertain  the  result  of  the  approaching  conflict,  and  to  enable  him  to  curse  his  enemies.  For  this  purpose,  seven  altars 
are  placed  in  front  of  the  temple,  near  to  which  are  seven  vessels  filled  with  water,  upon  each  of  which  are  mangoe 
leaves,  and  a  cocoa-nut  with  its  tuft  on.  Near  to  each  altar  is  a  hole  containing  fire.  The  victims,  which  may  be 
seven,  ot  fourteen,  or  twenty-one,  and  consist  of  bufikloes,  rams,  or  cocks,  are  then  brought  forward,  and  a  strong  man 
strikes  off  the  head  of  each  victim  at  one  blow,  after  which  the  carcase  is  thrown  into  the  burning  pit,  with  prayers  and 
incantations.  The  priest  then  proceeds  to  the  temple,  and  offers  incense,  and  after  some  time  returns,  with  frantic  ges- 
tures, declaring  what  will  be  the  result  of  the  battle.  Should  this  response  be  favourable  to  the  inquiring  prince,  the 
priest  takes  a  portion  of  the  ashes  from  each  hole,  and,  throwing  them  in  the  direction  of  the  enemy,  pronounces  upon 
them  the  most  terrible  imprecations. 

10.  **  Who  can  count  the  dust  of  Jacob,  and  the  number  of  the  fourth  part  of  Israel  f**^**  Who  can  count  the  dust-like 
seed  of  Jacob  f"  is  Boothroyd's  reading.  The  frequent  comparison  of  a  g^reat  multitude  to  the  dust,  or  to  the  sand,  \i 
quite  in  conformity  with  modem  Oriental  usage.  The  people  of  the  East  generally,  whether  in  towns  or  camps,  have 
the  most  confused  and  indeterminate  ideas  of  numbers,  as  we  have  already  had  oue  or  two  occasions  to  notice.  Thus, 
a  Bedouin  Arab,  when  questioned  concerning  the  number  of  people  in  a  town  he  has  visited,  or  even  concerning  the 
numbers  of  his  own  tribe,  or  of  the  cattle  belonging  to  it,  will  ^nerally  look  bewildered,  and  ask  in  return,  '*  Who  can 
count  the  sands  of  the  desert  ?  **  and  sometimes  he  will  otherwise  express  the  same  idea  (or  rather,  want  of  idea)  by 
grasping  a  handful  of  dust  or  sand,  and  throwing  it  into  the  air,  to  describe  the  incalculable  numbers  concerning 
which  he  is  questioned* 

21.  ''He  hath  not  beheld  miquittf  m  Jacobs  neither, . .  perverseness  in  Israeli* — ^This  is  not  true,  literally  taken.  How 
often  had  God  seen  and  been  most  provoked  at  the  iniquity  and  perverseness  of  Israel !  The  text  has  been  variously 
read.  The  Samaritan  and  Syriac  understand  the  perception  as  that  of  Balaam  himself,  not  expressing  the  per- 
ception of  God ;  and  read,  ''I  do  not  behold,"  instead  of,  ''he  hath  not  beheld;**  and,  besides  the  high  authority, 
this  reading  certainly  accords  best  with  the  narrative,  and  with  the  order  of  the  context  Then  the  words  rendered 
"  iniquity  *  and  "  perverseness,"  may  and,  we  think,  ou^ht  to  be  differently  rendered.  The  first  word  (pMt  eaten)  means, 
in  its  primary  signification,  ncthingneu  and  vanity ,  particularly  as  applied  to  idolatry  ;  wickedpess  in  general,  is  another 
signification;  and  evil,  affliction,  sorrow,  the  third.  Our  translation  prefers  the  second  sense,  and  Boothroyd  selects 
the  third ;  but  we  certainly  incline  to  the  primary  sense  of  idolatry  ;  and  then  it  will  mean  that  Balaam  saw  in  Israel  none 
of  tliose  idolatrous  vanities  in  which  other  nations  were  immersed,  and  that  he  attributed  their  safety  to  that  cause.  That 
this  was  his  real  opinion,  we  see  from  the  advice  he  gave  the  Midianites,  that  to  seduce  the  IsraeUtes  into  idolatry  was 
the  way  to  effect  their  ruin.  The  other  word  (70^,  amal),  rendered  "perverseness,"  has  thfi  general  sense  of  labour  or 
distress,  and  so  we  would  understand  it ;  and  then  the  whole  sentence  would  mean,  that  Balaam  saw  no  idolatry  in 
Israel,  and  to  this  attributed  the  highly  prosperous  condition  in  which  he  saw  them.  Th»  second  clause  is  a  deduction 
from  the  first.    Dr.  Boothroyd  thus  renders  the  sentence : 

"  I  behold  no  trouble  in  Jacob, 
Nor  do  I  see  distress  in  Israel  ;** 

and  here  we  see,  that  by  choosing  the  subordinate  sense  of  the  word  pMt  in  the  first  clause,  he  makes  the  second  merely 
a  repetition  of  the  preceding. 
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27.  ^jlnd  Baiak  ioid  unio  Ba/aam."— We  should  be  inclined  to  place  somewhere  about  this  place  a  conTcreation 
between  Balak  and  Balaam  which  is  omitted  here,  but  has  been  preserved  by  the  prophet  Micah,  chap.  n.  5— 8  ;  m 
which  the  sixth  and  seventh  verses  are  to  be  read  as  questions  put  by  the  Kin^of  Moab,  and  the  eighth  as  the  response 
of  Balaam.  From  this,  and  mdeed  from  all  the  history,  we  may  infer  that  his  reUgion  was  that  of  the  patriarchs,  and 
that  he  saw  and  despised  the  vanity  of  the  idolatrous  systems  around  him.  We  see,  however,  that  his  conduct  was  not 
in  conformity  with  the  comparative  purity  of  his  belief. 

28.  «*  yMybmon,"— We  know  nothiug  further  of  this  place  than  that  it  was  in  the  plains  of  Moab,  and  that  it  after- 
wards belonged  to  the  tribe  of  Reuben.  It  is  probably  the  same  as  the  city  called  Bethsimuth  byEusebius,  and 
described  by  him  as  lying  on  the  east  of  the  Jordan,  about  ten  miles  from  Jericho  towards  the  south.  This  is  the  more 
probable,  as  this  Jeshimon  is  called  Beth-jeshimoth  in  chap,  xxxiil  49,  and  from  comparing  that  passage  with  this,  it 
would  seem  that  the  camp  of  Israel  was  pitched  there  at  the  time  when  Balaam  beheld  it  from  Mount  Pfeor,. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

I  Balaam,  leaving  divinations,  fjrophesieth  the  hap- 
piness  qf  Israel,  10  Balak  in  anger  dismisseth 
Mm,  15  He  prophesieih  of  the  Star  of  Jacob,  and 
the  destruction  of  some  nations. 

And  when  Balaam  saw  that  it  pleased  the 
Lord  to  bless  Israel,  he  went  not,  as  at 
'other  times.  Ho  seek  for  enchantments,  but 
he  set  his  face  toward  the  wilderness. 

2  And  Balaam  lifted  up  his  eyes,  and  he 
saw  Israel  abiding  in  his  teiits  according  to 
their  tribes;  and  the  spirit  of  God  came 
upon  him. 

3  'And  he  took  up  his  parable,  and  said, 
Balaam  the  son  of  Bcor  hath  said,  and  the 
man  *whose  eyes  are  open  hath  said : 

4  He  hath  said,  wnich  heard  the  words 
of  God,  which  saw  the  vision  of  the  Almighty, 
falling  into  a  trance  yhui  having  his  eyes  open  : 

5  How  goodly  are  thy  tents,  O  Jacob, 
and  thy  tabernacles,  O  Israel ! 

6  As  the  valleys  are  they  spread  forth,  as 
gardens  by  the  river  s  side,  as  the  trees  of 
lign  aloes  which  the  Lord  hath  planted,  and 
as  cedar  trees  beside  the  waters. 

7  He  shall  pour  the  water  out  of  his 
buckets,  and  his  seed  shall  he  in  many 
waters,  and  his  king  shall  be  higher  than 
Agag,  and  his  kingdom  shall  be  exalted. 

8  *God  brought  him  forth  out  of  Egypt ; 
he  hath  as  it  were  the  strength  of  an  uni- 
corn :  he  shall  eat  up  the  nations  his  ene- 
mies, and  shall  break  their  bones,  and  pierce 
them  through  with  his  arrows. 

9  •He  couched,  he  lay  do^vn  as  a  lion, 
and  as  a  great  lion :  who  shall  stir  him  up  ? 
Blessed  is  he  that  blesseth  thee,  and  cursed 
is  he  that  curseth  thee. 

10  H  And  Balak*8  anger  was  kindled 
against  Balaam,  and  he  smote  his  hands  to- 
gether: and  Balak  said  unto  Balaam,  I 
called  thee  to  curse  mine  enemies,  and,  be- 
hold, thou  hast  altogether  blessed  them  these 
three  times. 


1 1  Therefore  now  flee  thou  to  thy  place : 
I  thought  to  promote  thee  unto  great  ho- 
nour; but,  lo,  tne  Lord  hath  kept  mee  back 
from  honour. 

12  And  Balaam  said  unto  Balak,  Spake 
I  not  also  to  thy  messengers  which  thou 
sentest  unto  me,  saying, 

13  If  Balak  would  give  me  his  house  full 
of  silver  and  gold,  I  cannot  go  beyond  the 
commandment  of  the  Lord,  to  do  either 
good  or  bad  of  mine  own  mind;  but  what 
the  Lord  saith,  that  will  I  speak? 

14  And  now,  behold,  I  go  unto  my  peo- 
ple: come  therefore,  and  I  will  advertise 
thee  what  this  people  shall  do  to  thy  people 
in  the  latter  days. 

15^  And  he  took  up  his  parable,  and  said, 
Balaam  the  son  of  Beor  hath  said,  and  the 
man  whose  eyes  are  open  hath  said : 

16  He  hath  said,  which  heard  the  words 
of  God,  and  knew  the  knowledge  of  the 
most  High,  which  saw  the  vision  of  the  Al- 
mighty, falling  into  a  trance,  but  having  his 
eyes  open : 

17  1  shall  see  him,  but  not  now:  I  shall 
behold  him,  but  not  niffh :  there  shall  come 
a  Star  out  of  Jacob,  and  a  Sceptre  shall  rise 
out  of  Israel,  and  shall  'smite  the  corners 
of  Moab,  and  destroy  all  the  children  of 
Sheth. 

18  And  Edom  shall  be  a  possession,  Seir 
also  shall  be  a  possession  for  his  enemies ; 
and  Israel  shall  do  valiantly. 

19  Out  of  Jacob  shall  come  he  that  shall 
have  dominion,  and  shall  destroy  him  that 
remaineth  of  the  city. 

20  %  And  when  he  looked  on  Amalek,  he 
took  up  his  parable,  and  said,  Amalek  tccw 
•the  first  of  the  nations ;  but  his  latter  end 
^shall  be  that  he  perish  for  ever. 

21  And  he  looked  on  the  Eenites,  and 
took  up  his  parable,  and  said.  Strong  is  thy 
dwellingjJace,  and  thou  puttest  thy  nest  in 
a  rock. 


I  Chap.  83. 3, 15.       *  H«*b.  to  the  wtedhg  of  enehantmenU,       •  Chap.  S3.  7. 18.       <  Heb.  who  had  his  eyes  shut,  but  now  open* 
*  Chap.  S8. 2:2.       «Qen.49.9.       7  Ot»  mite  thrwtgh  the  princes  of  Moab.       ^thejirslof  the  nations  that  warred  Of  aimstI$rael,Eju»A,Vim 

'  Or,  ihall  be  even  to  destruction, 
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22  Nevertheless  "the  Kenitc  shall  be 
wasted,  "until  Asshur  shall  carry  thee  away 
captive. 

23  And  he  took  up  his  parable,  and  said, 
Alas,  who  shall  live  when  God  doeth  this ! 

21  And  ships  shall  come  from  the  coast 


[B.C.  1452. 

of  Chittim,  and  shall  afflict  Asshur,  and 
shall  afflict  Eber,  and  he  also  shall  perish 
for  ever. 

25  And  Balaam  rose  up,  and  went  and 
returned  to  his  place :  and  Balak  also  went 
liis  way. 


»•  Heb.  Kain,        "  Or,  *ow  Itmg  ■hall  it  be  ere  Auhur  carry  tkee  away  / 


nj)tive  / 


Temts.    Arab  Encampxeiit  m  the  Wilobbnsss.— Garnb  and  Labordb. 

Verse  5.  "How  goodly  are  thy  tents,  O  Jacob !^  &c. — See  the  notes  on  Gen.  xxt.  27,  and  Num.  ii.  3;  the  fonner 
referring  to  the  tents  of  the  Arabians,  which  probably  bore  a  general  resemblance  to  those  of  the  Hebrews  ;  and  the 
latter  to  the  beautiful  arrangement  of  the  cam^,  which  seems  more  particularly  to  have  excited  the  strong  and  finely- 
expressed  admiration  of  Balaam  on  this  occasion.  The  prefixed  woodcut  will  serve  as  a  general  illustration  of  the 
subject,  affording  a  view  of  a  Bedouin  encampment,  and  exhibiting  the  form  of  its  tents. 

6.  *'  Lign  o/otft." — This  was  some  kind  of  tree  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  its  foliage  and  the  fragrance  of  its  wood. 
But  such  terrible  "  defeatures "  have  been  committed  in  those  once  flourishing  regions,  that  it  would  be  difficult  to 
say  precisely  what  tree  it  was.  It  belon^d  perhaps  to  the  cone-beariag  family,  inasmuch  as  the  word  denotes  also  a 
tent,  which,  from  the  manner  of  '*  pitching '  it,  resembles  in  measure  a  fir  or  pine-tree.  This  was  perhaps  the  same 
as  the  AgcUlochum  of  Dioscorides,  which  he  tells  us  was  burnt  for  sake  of  the  odorous  fumes  that  it  produced. 

7.  «  Higher  than  Agag,^^ — The  comparison  strongly  implies  the  national  importance  of  the  Amalekites  at  this  period. 
It  is  thought  that  Agag  was  a  name  common  to  all  the  kings  of  the  Amalekites.  Another  kin^  of  this  name  occurs  in 
the  history  of  Saul  (1  Sam.  xv.  9,  33) ;  and  in  Esther  iii.  1,  the  term  «  Agagite**  is  used  as  equivalent  to  «  Amalekite." 
Concerning  the  Amalekites,  see  the  note  on  Deut.  xxv.  9. 

17.  "  /  shall  tee  him,  but  not  now,'*  &c. — Dr.  Boothroyd  renders  this  clause,— 
*'  I  see  it,  though  it  will  not  be  now : 
I  behold  it,  though  the  event  is  not  near." 

21.  "  A>ni/M."— See  the  note  on  Judges  i.  16.  ' 

"  Thou  putlett  thy  nett  in  a  roci(.''— The  Hebrew  word  from  which  Kcnite  is  formed  signifies  a  nest,  and  is  no  douht 
an  allusion  to  the  eagle,  which  delights  to  form  its  nest  among  the  inaccessible  rocks  and  mountains.  The  metaphor 
signifies  security  ;  which  security,  m  the  intended  sense,  the  Kcnites  derived  from  having  followed  and  dwelt  among 
the  Israelites— expressed  by  the  nne  figure  of  building  their  nest  in  a  rock. 

22,  "  Atahur**  that  is,  Assyria. — See  the  note  on  2  Kings  xv.  29. 

21.  **Chiuim,^ — Writers  on  the  geography  of  the  Bible  entertain  remarkably  different  ideas  as  to  the  country  or 
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countries  intended  by  this  denomination.  The  most  probable  opinion  seems  to  us  to  be  that  which  consideit  that  the 
Hebrews  used  it  to  express,  in  a  general  sense,  all  the  coasts  and  islands  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  so  far  as  known  to 
them.  The  meaning  of  this  remarkable  prophecy  seems  very  clear,  and  was  accomplished  in  all  its  details.  It  appears 
to  mean  generally,  that  Moab,  Edom,  and  Amalek  should  be  smitten  by  the  Israelites ;  who  should,  in  their  turn,  be 
overcome  and  taken  captive  (with  the  Kenites)  by  the  Assyrians ;  who  should  themselves,  ultimately,  be  "afflicted" 
by  the  Greeks  and  Romans ;  and  that,  in  the  fulness  of  time,  they  also  should  utterly  perish. 

«  Eber.^—The  Hebrews  are  doubtless  principally  intended ;  but  perhaps  including  also  the  kindred  nations  equally 
descended  from  Abraham. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

1  Israel  at  SkitHfn  commit  tohoredom  and  id^try. 
6  Pfdnehas  kiUeth  Zimri  and  Cozbi.  10  God 
therjfore  giveth  him  an  everlasting  priesthood, 
16  The  Mtdianites  are  to  be  vexed. 

And  Israel  abode  in  ^Shittim,  and  the  peo- 

Sle  began  to  commit  whoredom  with  the 
aughters  of  Moab. 

2  And  thev  called  the  t>eople  unto  the 
sacrifices  of  tneir  gods :  ana  the  people  did 
eat,  and  bowed  down  to  their  eodui. 

3  And  Israel  joined  himself  iinto  Baal- 

£K)r :  and  the  anger  of  the  Lord  was  kin- 
ed  against  IsraeL 

4  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses,  Take 
all  th6  heads  of  the  people,  and  hang  them 
up  before  the  Lord  wainst  the  sun,  that 
tne  fierce  anger  of  the  Lord  may  be  turned 
away  from  IsraeL 

5  And  Moses  said  unto  the  judges  of 
Israel,  Slay  ye  every  one  his  men  that  were 
joined  unto  fiaal-peor. 

6  ^  And,  behold,  one  of  the  children  of 
Israel  came  and  brought  unto  his  brethren 
a  Midianitish  woman  m  the  sight  of  Moses, 
and  in  the  sight  of  all  the  congregation  of 
the  children  of  Israel,  who  were  weeping 
before  the  door  of  the  tabernacle  of  the  con- 
gregation. 

7  And  'when  Phinehas,  the  son  of  Elea- 
zar,  the  son  of  Aaron  the  priest,  saw  it,  he 
Jose  up  from  among  the  congregation,  and 
took  a  javelin  in  his  hand; 

8  And  he  went  after  the  man  of  Israel 
into  the  tent,  and  thrust  both  of  them 
through,  the  man  of  Israel,  and  the  woman 


through  her  belly.      So    the    plague  was 
stayed  from  the  cluldren  of  Israel. 

9  And  Hhose  that  died  in  the  plague  were 
twenty  and  four  thousand. 

10  ^  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses, 
saying, 

1 1  Thinehas,  the  son  of  Eleazar,  the  son 
of  Aaron  the  priest,  hath  turned  my  wrath 
away  from  the  children  of  Israel,  while  he 
was  zealous  for  my  sake  among  them,  that  I 
consumed  not  the  children  of  Israel  in  my 
jealousy. 

12  Wherefore  say,  •Behold,  I  give  unto 
him  my  covenant  of  peace  :^ 

13  And  he  shall  have  it,  and  his  seed 
after  him,  even  the  covenant  of  an  everlast- 
ing priesthood ;  because  he  was  zealous  for 
his  God,  and  made  an  atonement  for  the 
children  of  IsraeL 

14  Now  the  name  of  the  Israelite  that 
was  slain,  even  that  was  slain  with  the  Mi- 
dianitish woman,  w(u  Zimri,  the  son  of  Salu, 
a  prince  of  a  'chief  house  among  the  Si- 
meonites. 

15  And  the  name  of  the  Midianitish  wo- 
man that  was  slain  was  Cozbi,  the  daughter 
of  Zur;  he  was  head  over  a  people,  and  of 
a  chief  house  in  Midian. 

16  ^  And  the  Lord  spake  imto  Moses, 
saying, 

17  ®Vex  the  Midianites,  and  smite  them: 

18  For  they  vex  you  with  their  wiles, 
wherewith  they  have  beguiled  you  in  the 
matter  of  Peor,  and  in  the  matter  of  Cozbi, 
the  daughter  of  a  prince  of  Midian,  their 
sister,  which  was  slain  in  the  day  of  the 
plague  for  Peor  s  sake. 


1  Chap.  83. 49. 


>  Dent  4. 8.    JMh.89.17.  '    mLl06.30.    lMac.S.54. 
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•  PsaL  lOe.  80. 


Vene  1.  "  ShkHmJ^—ThB  obBeiration  on  Jethlmon  (chap,  zxiii.  28)  applies  equally  to  this  place.  We  know  nothing 
about  it  It  is  probably  the  same  place  which  is  called  Abel-Shittim  in  chap,  xzxiii.  49.  It  was  sixty  stadia  distant 
from  the  Jordan,  accordin^^  to  Josephus.  It  was  from  this  place  that  Joshua  sent  the  spies  to  Jericho  j^Josh.  ii.  1),  and 
from  which  the  host  departed  to  encamp  close  to  the  river,  previous  to  the  passage  over  Jordan  (Josh.  iii.  I). 

3.  ^'Jtrael  joined  hmteif  unto  BooApMr."— Boothroyd  follows  Michaelis  in  rendering  this,  "wore  the  badges 
of  Baal-peor ; "  that  is,  by  binding  themselves  with  fillets  iu  his  honour,  and  thus  openly  avowing  their  idolatry. 
This  seems  very  probably  the  true  sense  of  the  original  word  ^D^t  tzamadj  as  used  in  this  ^  place.  ^  The  Israelites 
would  thus  seem  to  have  manifested  every  form  of  devotion  to  the  idol  of  Moab  ;  they  worshipped  him ;  they  ate  of 
his  sacrifices ;  they  wore  his  festivid  badges ;  and  they  defiled  themselves  by  i>articipating  in  the  lustful  abominations 
with  which  his  worship  was  celebrated.  Those  who  have  given  their  attention  to  the  elucidation  of  the  idolatries 
mentioned  in  Scripture  are  not  agreed  about  Baal-peor.  We  may  observe  that  the  same  god  was  often  worshipped 
by  the  same  people,  but  almoft  uwayi  under  dirorent  names,  and  with  different  ceremonies ;  and  as  the  worship 
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of  th«  Baal  so  freqaentlv  mentioDed  in  Soipinre  wai  moft  eztennTelv  difbf ed|  it  li  not  imptobable  that  this  was  the 

same  idol,  distinguished  as  the  national  oeitjr  of  the  Moabites  hj  the  affix  "  Fter,**  derived  probably  from  Mount 
Peor,  within  their  territory  (chap,  xziii.  28)»  b«ng  the  chief  seat  of  his  worship.  We  all  know  how  common  a  cus- 
tom it  was  to  call  the  same  deity  by  different  surnames  according  to  the  different  places  where  he  was  worshipped. 
The  Olympian  and  Dodonaan  Jupiter  form  an  instance  qf  this.  As,  however,  Baal  (lord)  is  rather  the  titular  distinc- 
tion of  a  chief  deity  (the  sun  generally)  rather  than  a  proper  name,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  nrecisely  the  same  deity 
is  always  intended  by  this  term,  particularly  when  a  distmctive  surname  is  given.  Jerome,  Origen,  and  many  other 
high  authorities,  are  of  opinion  that  Baal-peor  was  the  same,  or  nearly  the  same,  as  the  Priapus  of  the  Romans,  and 
was  worslupped  with  similar  obscene  rites.  Such  rites  were  not  indeed  hj  any  means  peculiar  to  any  one  deity,  but 
were  more  or  less  common  to  many,  whence  the  Scripture,  with  just  severity,  frequently  calls  the  deities  of  the  sur- 
rounding nations,  not ''  gods,"  or  even  '*  idols,"  but  "  aoominations," — **  the  aDomination  of  Moab,"  "  the  abomination  of 
the  Ammonites,"  **  the  abomination  of  the  Zidonians,*'  ftc  This  view  as  to  Baal-peor  seems  rather  to  be  sanctioned 
by  tiie  striking  passage  in  Hosea  (ix.  10),  which  we  thus  read  in  Boothroyd*s  version: 

**  They  went  to  Baal-peor,  and  separated  themselves  to  shame ; 
And  became  abominable  as  the  object  of  their  love." 

Whichever  view  we  take,  there  is  little  question  that  the  worship  of  this  idol  was  celebrated  by  the  most  immodest 
actions,  and  that  the  unholy  connections  of  the  Israelites  with  the  daughters  of  Moab  and  Midiui  were  as  much  crimes 
of  idolatry  as  of  lust.  We  learn  from  chap.  zxxi.  16,  that  in  this  melancholy  ofikir,  the  Israelites  were  designedly 
seduced  by  the  people  of  the  land,  by  the  advice  of  Balaam,  who  having,  much  against  his  inclination,  been  obliged  to 
bless  those  whom  he  desired  to  cursey  and  being  probably  aware  of  the  consequences  which  attended  their  worship  of  the 
golden  calf,  suggested  the  attempt  to  seduce  them  from  their  allegiance  to  Jehovah  as  the  most  likely  way  to  bring 
down  ruin  upon  them. 

It  is  believed  by  many  commentators,  that  Chemoth,  ''the  abomination  of  Moab,"  from  whom  the  Moabites  are 
called,  in  chap.  xxi.  29,  *'  the  people  of  Ghemosh,"  and  to  whom  Solomon  erected  an  altar  on  the  Mount  of  Olives 
(I  Kings  xi.  7),  was  the  same  as  Baal-peor.  This  opinion  was  entertained  by  Miltoni  who  thus  alludes  to  the  present 
transaction,  and  defines  the  limits  to  which  the  worship  of  this  idol  extended : 

*'  Chemos,  th*  obscene  dread  of  MoaVs  sons, 
From  Aroer  to  Nebo,  and  the  wild 
Of  southmost  Abari|n ;  in  Hesebon 
And  Horonaim,  Sihon's  realm,  beyond 
The  flow*ry  vale  of  Sibma,  clad  with  vines ; 
And  Eleale,  to  the  Asphaltic  pool : 
Peor  his  othet'  name,  wnen  he  enticed 
Israel  in  Sittim,  on  their  march  from  Nile, 
To  do  him  wanton  rites,  which  cost  them  woe." 

Paraoisb  Lost,  B.  L  406. 

4.  **  Take  ali  the  headt  of  the  people,  and  hana  them  t^^*— The  heads  of  the  people  were  the  princes  of  tribes:  if 
these  were  the  same  as  those  addressed  in  the  rollowingverse,  they  were  assembled  not  to  be  themselves  hanged  up 
but  to  slay  those  who  had  been  jeined  to  Baal-peor.  This  is  the  understanding  of  Jarchi  and  other  Rabbins ;  and  is 
sanctioned  by  the  Samaritan,  which  retains  a  clause  that  appears  to  have  dropped  from  the  Hebrew  text,  and  is  intro- 
duced by  Boothroyd,  whose  translation  thus  reads  this  part  of  the  verse : — ^  TJk&  all  the  heads  of  the  people,  and  let 
them  iiay  those  men  who  have  worn  the  badye$  of  Baal-peor,  and  han^  them  up  before  Jehovah  until  sun-setting."  The 
following  verse  would  then  mean  that  every  chief  was  id  his  own  division  to  execute  the  Divine  judgment  upon  the 
idolaters.  Some  commentators  however  are  of  opinion  that  the  passage  is  to  be  understood  as  it  appears  in  our  version, 
and  that  the  directions  in  the  following  verse  were  addressed  to  the  judges  appointed  under  the  advice  of  Jethro.  By 
hanging  up  we  are  to  understand  the  ignominious  gibbeting  of  the  body,  after  the  cruninal  had  been  stoned  or  slain 
with  the  sword — hanging  alive  not  being  a  Hebrew  punishment. 

9.  '<  Twenty  and  four  thotuand.*^ — St.  Paul  says  twenty-three  thousand.  The  account  of  Moses  includes,  most  pro- 
bably, the  total  number,  as  well  those  that  were  put  to  death  and  hanged  up,  as  those  that  died  of  the  plague ;  while 
the  Apostle  limits  his  notice  to  those  only  who  died  of  the  plague.  The  persons  hanged  up  probably  did  not  exceed 
the  one  thousand,  which  is  the  amount  of  the  difibrence  between  the  numbers* 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

1  The  sum  qf  all  Israel  is  taken  in  the  plains  qf 
Moab,  52  The  law  cf  dividing  among  them  the 
inheritance  o/*  the  land.  57  The  families  and 
number  qf  the  Levites,  63  None  were  10  qf 
them  which  were  numbered  at  Sinai,  but  Caleb 
and  Joshua. 

And  it  came  to  pass  after  the  plague,  that 
the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses  and  unto  Elea- 
zar  the  son  of  Aaron  the  priest,  saying, 

2  Take  the  sum  of  ail  the  congregation 
of  the  children  of  Israel,  'from  twenty  years 
old  and  upward,  throughout  their  lathers' 
house>  all  tnat  are  able  to  go  to  war  in  Israel. 


3  And  Moses  and  Ekazar  the  priest  spake 
with  them  in  the  plains  of  Moab  by  Jordan. 
near  Jericho,  saying, 

4  Take  the  sum  of  the  people,  from  twenty 
years  old  and  upward;  as  the  Lord  'com- 
manded Moses  and  the  children  of  Israel, 
which  went  forth  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt. 

5  ^  •Reuben,  the  eldest  son  of  Israel  : 
the  children  of  Reuben;  Hanoch,  of  whom 
Cometh  the  family  of  the  Hanochites:  of 
Pallu,  the  family  of  the  Palluites : 

6  Of  Hezron,  the  family  of  the  Hez 
ronites :  of  Carmi,  the  family  of  the  Car- 
mites. 


tChsp.1.8.       *Chap.l.l.       'Geii.46.8.    Esod.«.li.    lChro&.&l. 
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7  These  are  the  families  of  the  Bcuben- 
ites :  and  they  that  were  numbered  of  them 
were  forty  and  three  thousand  and  seven 
hundred  and  thirty. 

8  And  the  sons  of  Pallu ;  EUab. 

9  And  the  sons  of  Eliab ;  Nemuel,  and 
Dathan,  and  Abiram.  This  is  that  Dathan 
and  Abiram^  which  were  famous  in  the  con- 
gregation, who  strove  against  Moses  and 
against  Aaron  in  the  company  of  Korah, 
when  .they  strove  against  the  Lord  : 

10  And  the  earth  opened  her  mouth,  and 
swallowed  them  up  together  with  Korah, 
when  that  company  died,  what  time  the  fire 
devoured  two  nundred  and  fifty  men :  and 
they  became  a  sign. 

1 1  Notwithstanding  the  children  of  Korah 
died  not. 

12  ^  The  sons  of  Simeon  after  their  fa- 
milies: of  Nemucl,  the  family  of  the  Ne- 
muelites :  of  Jamin,  the  family  of  the  Jamin- 
itcs :  of  Jachin,  the  family  of  the  Jachinites  : 

13  Of  Zerah,  the  family  of  the  Zarhitcs: 
of  Shaul,  the  family  of  the  Shaulites. 

14  These  are  the  families  of  the  Simeon- 
ites,  twenty  and  two  thousand  and  two  hun- 
dred. 

15  f  The  children  of  Gad  after  their  fa- 
milies: of  Zephon,  the  family  of  the  Ze- 
phonites :  of  Haggi,  the  family  of  the  Hag- 
gites :  of  Shuni,  the  family  of  the  Shunites : 

16  Of  Ozni,  the  family  of  the  Oznites :  of 
Eri,  the  family  of  the  Eritcs : 

17  Of  Arod,  the  family  of  the  Arodites: 
of  Areli,  the  family  of  the  Arelitcs. 

18  These  are  the  families  of  the  children 
of  Gad  according  to  those  that  were  num- 
bered of  them,  forty  thousand  and  five  hun- 
dred. 

19  ^  "The  sons  of  Judah  tbere  Er  and 
Onan :  and  Er  and  Onan  died  in  the  land 
of  Canaan. 

20  And  the  sons  of  Judah  after  their  fa- 
milies were;  of  Shelah,  the  family  of  the 
Shelanites:  of  Pharez,  the  family  of  the 
Pharzites  :  of  Zerah,  the  family  of  the  Zar- 
hites. 

21  And  the  sons  of  Pharez  were;  of 
Hezron,  the  family  of  the  Hezronites :  of 
Hamul,  the  family  of  the  Hamulites. 

22  These  are  the  families  of  Judah  ac- 
cording to  those  that  were  numbered  of 
them,  threescore  and  sixteen  thousand  and 
five  hundred. 

23  If  0/the  sons  of  Issachar  after  their 


families :  o/*Tola,  the  family  of  the  Tolaites : 
of  Pua,  the  family  of  the  Punites : 

24  Of  Jashub,  the  family  of  the  Jashub- 
ites :  of  Shimron,  the  family  of  the  Shim- 
ronites. 

25  These  are  the  families  of  Issachar  ac- 
cording to  those  that  were  numbered  of 
them,  threescore  and  four  thousand  and 
three  hundred. 

26  ^  Of  the  sons  of  Zebulun  after  their 
families :  of  Sered,  the  family  of  the  Sardites : 
of  Elon,  the  family  of  the  Elonites :  of  Jah- 
leel,  the  family  of  the  Jahleelites. 

27  These  are  the  families  of  the  Zcbu- 
lunites  according  to  those  that  were  num- 
bered of  them,  threescore  thousand  and  five 
hundred. 

28  ^  The  sons  of  Joseph  after  their  fami- 
lies we7'e  Manassch  and  Ephraim. 

29  Of  the  sons  of  Manasseh :  of  'Machir, 
the  familv  of  the  Machirites :  and  Machir 
begat  Giicad :  of  Gilead  come  the  family  of 
the  Gileadites. 

30  These  are  the  sons  of  Gilead:  of  Jec- 
zer,  the  family  of  the  Jcezerites :  of  Hclek, 
the  family  of  the  Helekitcs : 

31  And  of  Asriel,  the  family  of  the  As- 
rielites :  and  of  Shcchem,  the  family  of  the 
Shechemites : 

32  And  of  Shemida,  the  family  of  the  She- 
midaites :  and  of  Hepher,  the  family  of  the 
Hephcrites. 

33  1[  And^Zelophehad  the  son  of  Hepher 
had  no  sons,  but  aaughters :  and  the  names 
of  the  daughters  of  Zelophehad  were  Mah- 
lah,  and  Noah,  Hoglah,  Milcah,  and  Tirzah. 

34  These  are  the  families  of  Manassch, 
and  those  that  were  numbered  of  them,  fifty 
and  two  thousand  and  seven  hundred. 

35  ^  These  are  the  sons  of  Ephraim  after 
their  families:  of  Shuthelah,  the  family  of 
the  Shuthalhites :  of  Blecher,  the  family  of 
the  Bachrites :  of  Tahan,  the  family  of  the 
Tahanites. 

36  And  these  are  the  sons  of  Shuthelah : 
of  Eran,  the  family  of  the  Eranites. 

37  These  are  the  families  of  the  sons  of 
Ephraim  according  to  those  that  were  num- 
bered of  them,  thirty  and  two  thousand  and 
five  hundred.  These  are  the  sons  of  Joseph 
after  their  families. 

38  ^  The  sons  of  Benjamin  after  their 
families :  of  Bela,  the  family  of  the  Belaites : 
of  Ashbel,  the  family  of  the  Ashbelites :  of 
Ahiram,  the  family  of  the  Ahiramites : 
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39  Of  Shupham,  the  family  of  the  Shu- 
phamites:  of  Hupham^  the  lamily  of  the 
Huphamites. 

40  An4  the  sons  of  Bela  were  Ard  and 
Naaman :  of  Ard,  the  family  of  the  Ard- 
ites-  and  of  Naaman,  the  family  of  the 
Naamites. 

41  These  are  the  sons  of  Benjamin  after 
their  families :  and  they  that  were  numbered 
of  them  were  forty  and  five  thousand  and  six 
hundred. 

42  %  These  are  the  sons  of  Dan  after  their 
families :  of  Shuham,  the  family  of  the  Shu- 
hamites.  These  ca-e  the  families  of  Dan  after 
their  families. 

43  All  the  families  of  the  Shuhamites,  ac- 
cording to  those  that  were  numbered  of  them, 
were  threescore  and  four  thousand,  and  four 
hundred. 

44  V  Of  the  children  of  Asher  after 
their  families:  of  Jimna,  the  family  of 
the  Jimnites :  of  Jesui,  the  family  of  the 
Jesuites :  of  Beriah,  the  family  of  the  Be- 
riites. 

45  Of  the  sons  of  Beriah :  of  Heber,  the 
family  of  the  Heberites :  of  Malchiel,  the 
family  of  the  Malchielites. 

46  And  the  name  of  the  daughter  of  Asher 
was  Sarah. 

47  These  are  the  families  of  the  sons  of 
Asher  according  to  those  that  were  num- 
bered of  them ;  who  were  fifty  and  three  thou- 
sand and  four  himdred. 

48  %  Of  the  sons  of  Naphtali  after 
their  families:  of  Jahzeel,  the  family  of 
the  Jahzeelites :  of  Gruni,  the  family  of  the 
Gunites : 

49  Of  Jezer,  the  family  of  the  Jezerites : 
of  Shillem,  the  family  of  the  SliiUemites. 

50  These  are  the  families  of  Naphtali  ac- 
cording to  their  families :  and  they  that  were 
numbered  of  them  were  forty  and  five  thou- 
sand and  four  hundred. 

51  These  were  the  numbered  of  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel,  six  hundred  thousand  and  a 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  thirty. 

52  ^  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses, 
saying, 

53  Unto  these  the  land  shall  be  divided 
for  an  inheritance  according  to  the  number 
of  names. 


54  "To  many  thou  shalt  "rive  the  more 
inheritance,  ana  to  few  thou  shalt  *'give  the 
less  inheritance :  to  every  one  shall  ms  inhe- 
ritance be  given  according  to  those  that  were 
numbered  of  him. 

53  Notwithstanding  the  land  shall  be 
"divided  by  lot :  according  to  the  names 
of  the  tribes  of  their  fathers  they  shall  in- 
herit 

56  According  to  the  lot  shall  the  posses- 
sion thereof  be  divided  between  many  and 
few. 

57  IT  "And  these  are  they  that  were  num- 
bered of  the  Levites  after  tneir  families :  of 
Gershon,  the  family  of  the  Gershonites :  of 
Kohath,  the  family  of  the  Kohathites :  of 
Merari,  the  family  of  the  Merarites* 

58  These  are  the  families  of  the  Levites : 
the  family  of  the  Libnites,  the  family  of 
the  Hebronites,  the  family  of  the  Mah- 
lites,  the  family  of  the  Musldtes,  the  family 
of  the  Koratnites.  And  Kohath  begat 
Amram. 

59  And  the  name  of  Amram's  wife  was 
"  Jochebed,  the  daughter  of  Levi,  whom  her 
mother  bare  to  Levi  m  E^ypt :  and  she  bare 
unto  Amram  Aaron  and  Moses,  and  Miriam 
their  sister. 

60  And  unto  Aaron  was  bomNadab,  and 
Abihu>  Eleazar,  and  Ithamar. 

61  And  '^Nadab  and  Abihu  died,  when 
they  offered  strange  fire  before  the  Lord. 

62  And  those  that  were  numbered  of  them 
were  twenty  and  three  thousand,  all  males 
from  a  month  old  and  upward :  for  they  were 
not  numbered  among  the  children  of  Israel, 
because  there  was  no  inheritance  given  them 
among  the  children  of  IsraeL 

63  \  These  are  they  that  were  numbered 
by  Moses  and  Eleazar  the  priest,  who  num- 
bered the  children  of  Israel  in  the  plains  of 
Moab  by  Jordan  near  Jericho* 

64  But  amon^  these  there  was  not  a  man 
of  them  whom  Moses  and  Aaron  the  priest 
numbered,  when  they  numbered  the  children 
of  Israel  in  the  wilderness  of  SinaL 

65  For  the  Lord  had  said  of  them,  They 
"shall  surely  die  in  the  wilderness.  And 
there  was  not  left  a  man  of  them,  save  Caleb 
the  son  of  Jephunneh,  and  Joshua  the  son 
of  Nun. 


•Clwp.33.64. 
WExod.6ri6,17,18,igi 


»  Heb.  fMmtly  Ms  htheritaaeg. 
UExod.S.l»8.and6.S0. 


19  Heb.  diminish  hUMmtamw.        U  Chap.33.M.   JodklL  S3,  andUJ. 
MLeTit.10.2.    Chap.  3. 4.    I  Chion.  84.  «l       »*  Chap.  14. 88-    I  Cor,l0.8,«L. 


Verse  2.  "  Take  the  turn  of  all  the  amffreffatum,*''~The  following  table  foniishee  a  view  of  the  result!  of  this  census  as 
compared  with  that  which  was  taken  soon  after  the  exodus,  showing  the  increase  or  decrease  which  took  place  in  each 
trihe  during  the  intervening  period  ; 
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Reuben 

,     46,500 

• 

43,730       . 

Simeon 

.     59,300 

»       • 

22,200      . 

Gad    . 

.     45,650 

1       « 

40,500       , 

Judah 

•     74,600 

•       • 

76,500      . 

Issachar      • 

.     54,400      , 

• 

64,600       . 

Zebuliin 

.     57,400 

•       • 

60,500       . 

Ephraim     . 
Blanaueh    • 

.     40,500 

• 

32,500      . 

.     32,200 

,       • 

52,700      . 

Benjamin    , 

•     35,400       , 

• 

45,600       • 

Dan    . 

•     62,700 

»       • 

64,400       . 

Asher 

.     41,500      . 

• 

53,400       . 

NaphtaU    . 

.     53,400       . 

• 

45,400       , 

603,550     • 

• 

601,730      . 

Lefitet,  from 
monlli  old 

'}       22,273       . 

• 

23,000      . 

rB.a  1452. 


INCRBASB. 


1,900 
9,900 
3,100 


20,500 

10,200 

1,700 

11,900 


DBCRBASB. 

2,770 

37,100 

5,150 


8,000 


8,000 


•     59,200         •         .      61,020 
Decrease  on  the  whide      1 ,820 

727        •        .  

Thai  there  should  have  been  a  decrease  may  at  the  first  ? iew  seem  surprising  when  we  recollect  the  g^at  rapidit  j 
with  which  the  Israelites  had  previously  increased.  But  there  is  not  the  least  difficulty  in  accounting  for  it.  The 
difference  between  the  plenty  of  Egypt  and  the  sterility  and  privations  of  the  desert  may  be  taken  into  the  account ; 
but  still  we  can  see  tiiat  there  acti^y  would  have  been  a  large  increase  if  the  frequent  perversity  and  rebellion  of  the 
people  had  not  from  time  to  time  occasioned  vast  numbers  of  them  to  be  destroyed.  Perhaps  we  should  not  be  far 
wide  of  the  mark  in  estimaling  at  about  100,000  the  loss  thus  occasioned  to  the  population ;  and  the  probability  of 
this  conjecture  may  be  seen  by  considering  Uie  different  circumstances  which  operated  in  causing  this  reduction. 

1.  (Num.  zi.  1.)  Murmunng;  in  consequence  of  which  '<the  fire  of  the  Lord  burnt  among  them,  and  consumed 
them  that  were  in  the  uttermoat  parts  of  this  camp."  2.  (zi.  35.)  "  Very  great  plague"  for  loathing  manna.  3.  (xiv. 
45.)  Smitten  by  tiie  Amaleldtes.  4«  (zvL  32.  35.  49.)  Korah's  rebellion  and  its  consequences  caused  the  destruction 
of  about  15,000.  5.  Tzxi.  1.)  Smitten  by  the  king  of  Arad.  6.  (zxi.  6.)  Plarue  of  fiery  seri>ents:  <<much  ^ple 
died."  7.  (xzv.  5.  9.)  24,000  destroyed  by  plague  for  their  sin  in  the  matter  of  Baal-peor,  beudes  thote  previously 
slain  with  the  sword. 

The  remarkable  difference  of  the  rate  of  increase  and  decrease  in  the  several  tribes,  might  give  occasion  for  much 
curious  investigation.  The  most  striking  points  are  the  astomshinsf  increase  in  lianaaseh,  and  the  still  more  astonish- 
ing decrease  in  Simeon.  The  former,  from  being  numerically  the  lowest  of  the  tribes  at  the  former  census,  is  at  this 
become  the  sixth ;  and  the  latter,  from  being  the  third,  has  Mcome  the  lowest  of  all,  having  lost  not  very  much  less 
than  two-thirds  of  its  former  numbers.  For  the  increase  in  Manasseh  it  is  difficult  to  discover  any  other  cause  than 
the  Lord*s  blessing  upon  the  house  of  Joseph ;  but  as  to  the  decrease  in  Simeon  it  is  not  without  reason  conceived  that 
this  tribe  sustainea  the  principal  loss  in  the  matter  of  Baal-peor.  We  know  that  Zimri,  one  of  the  ringleaders,  was  a 
chief  of  this  tribe,  and  nothing  is  more  probable  than  that  a  larg^  number  of  its  members  should  have  been  induced  to 
follow  the  example  of  so  influential  a  person. 

55.  ''The  land  $haU  be  divided  by  iot."— The  numbers  of  the  tribes  being  so  different,  there  must  necessarily  be  an 
inequality  in  the  extent  and  importance  of  their  respective  territories.  The  country  also  which  thev  were  to  inherit 
was  of  an  unequal  and  diversified  character.  The  distribution  was  probably  therefore  directed  to  be  by  lot,  in  order  to 
prevent  the  charges  of  partiality  or  prejudice  which  the  tribes  might  have  been  ready  to  make  against  those  who,  in 
the  absence  of  the  lot,  would  have  had  to  direct  the  distribution.  The  people  would  not  doubt  that  their  inheritance 
was  appointed  by  God  when  they  saw  that,  bein^  thus  taken,  each  tribe  received  the  portion  that  was  suited  to  its 
wants.  The  manner  in  which  the  lot  was  taken  is  ouite  a  matter  of  conjecture.  Some  of  the  Rabbins  say  that  the 
limits  were  defined  on  scrolls  of  parchment,  which  the  princes  of  the  respective  tribes  drew  ia  succession  (beginning 
with  Reuben),  from  the  urn  in  which  they  were  placed.  But  others  have  it  that  there  were  two  urns,  one  containing 
the  name  of  the  tribe,  and  the  other  the  definition  of  the  limits  of  a  province,  and  that  a  person  who  drew  the  lots  took 
first  a  scroll  containing  the  name  of  a  tribe  from  one  urn,  and  then  took  from  the  other  another  scroll,  the  district 
defined  in  which  belonged  to  the  tribe  previously  drawn.  It  will  be  recollected  that  only  nine  tribes  and  a  half  thus 
received  their  inheritance  by  lot,  Reuben,  Gad,  and  half  the  tribe  of  Manasseh,  having  previously  settled  on  Uie  east 
of  the  Jordan. 

64.  ''Among  th$9e  there  wat  not  «  man  of  them  whom  Aheet  and  Aaron  th4  priest  mmtbered,**tn  the  wUdemett  of 
Sinai,'* — ^This  shows  that  the  census  was  not  a  mere  counting  of  heads,  but  a  regular  registration  of  names  and  fami- 
lies, for  else  this  fact  could  not  well  have  been  ascertained.  It  also  forms  one  circumstance  to  account  for  the 
diminished  population,  it  being  ordained  that  all  the  males  above  twenty  at  the  first  enumeration  should  die  before 
the  second.  Ttiis  could  not  have  happened  according  to  the  ordinary  laws  of  mortality.  It  will  of  course  be  recollected 
that  the  effect  of  this  must  have  been  that  in  all  the  tribes  (Levi  excepted)  there  were  only  two  men  above  sixty  yean 
of  a^  at  the  period  of  the  second  census.  In  ordinary  circiunstances  a  great  number  must  have  exceeded  this  age^ 
particularly  as  at  this  early  period  of  the  world  the  average  duration  of  human  life  seems  not  to  have  been  quite  reduced 
to  its  present  standard.  It  has  been  stated  as  an  objection  to  the  account  in  the  text,  that  Caleb  and  Joshua  were  not 
the  only  persons  numbered  in  Sinai  who  entered  Canaan,  as  Eleasar  and  Phinehas  are  mentioned  (Josh.  xiv.  1,  and 
xxii.  13)  among  those  who  did  so.  The  answer  is  easy—The  Levites  were  not  included  in  the  general  enumeration 
at  Sinai,  but  were  numbered  distinctly  and  on  a  different  principle  (from  a  month  old,  not  from  twenty  years  old). 
Neither  had  they  any  share  in  the  transaction  which  brought  the  sentence  of  death  on  the  mass  of  the  people.  This 
tribe  did  not,  like  the  others,  send  a  spy  into  Canaan,  nor  does  it  appear  that  it  concurred  in  the  general  murmuring 
which  the  report  of  the  spies  oceanened. 
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CHAPTER  XXVII. 


1  The  daughters  ofZelophehad  sue /or  an  inherit- 
ance. 6  The  law  of  inheritances.  12  Moses,  be- 
ing told  of  his  death,  sueth  for  a  successor.  18 
Joshua  is  appointed  to  stuxeed  him. 

Then  came  the  daughters  of  ^Zelophehad^ 
the  son  of  Hepher,  me  son  of  Gilead,  the 
son  of  Machir^  the  son  of  Manasseh,  of  the 
families  of  Manasseh  the  son  of  Joseph :  and 
these  are  the  names  of  his  daughters ;  Mah- 
lah,  Noah,  and  Hoglan,  and  Milcah,  and 
TirzaL 

2  And  they  stood  before  Moses,  and 
before  Eleazar  the  priest,  and  before  the 

Srinces  and  all  the  congregation,  by  the 
oor  of  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation, 
saying, 

3  Our  father  'died  in  the  wilderness,  and 
he  was  not  in  the  company  of  them  that 
gathered  themselves  to^etner  against  the 
liORD  in  the  company  of  Korah;  but  died  in 
his  own  sin,  and  nad  no  sons. 

4  Why  should  the  name  of  our  father  be 
•done  away  from  among  his  family,  because 
he  hath  no  son?  Give  unto  us  therefore 
a  possession  among  the  brethren  of  our 
fatner. 

5  And  Moses  brought  their  cause  before 
the  Lord. 

C  %  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses, 
saying, 

7  The  daughters  of  Zelophehad  speak 
right :  thou  shalt  surely  give  tnem  a  posses- 
sion of  an  inheritance  among  their  lather's 
brethren ;  and  thou  shalt  cause  the  inherit- 
ance of  their  father  to  pass  unto  them. 

8  And  thou  shalt  speak  unto  the  children 
of  Israel,  saying,  If  a  man  die,  and  have  no 
son,  then  ye  shall  cause  his  inheritance  to 
pass  unto  nis  daughter. 

9  And  if  he  have  no  daughter,  then  ye 
shall  give  his  inheritance  unto  his  brethren. 

10  And  if  he  have  no  brethren,  then  ye 
shall  give  his  inheritance  unto  his  father's 
brethren. 

11  And  if  his  father  have  no  brethren, 
then  ye  shall  ^ve  his  inheritance  unto  his 
kinsman  that  is  next  to  him  of  his  family, 
and  he  shall  possess  it :  and  it  shall  be  unto 

iCbap.8e.3&    Josh.  17.  a.       >  Cha^  14. 35,  and  S6. 64. 6&       *  n^h.  dimimshed.  ' 

7Kxod.l7.7.       •Exod.i8.30. 


the  children  of  Israel  a  statute  of  judgment^ 
as  the  Lord  commanded  Moses. 

12  1[  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses, 
^Get  thee  up  into  this  mount  Abarim>  and 
see  the  land  which  I  have  given  unto  the 
children  of  Israel. 

13  And  when  thou  hast  seen  it,  thou  also 
shalt  be  gathered  unto  thy  people,  as  ^Aaron 
thy  brother  was  gathered. 

14  For  ye  •rebelled  against  my  command- 
ment in  the  desert  of  Zin,  in  the  strife  of 
the  congregation,  to  sanctify  me  at  the  wa- 
ter before  tneir  eyes :  that  is  the  ^water  of 
Meribah  in  Kadesh  in  the  wilderness  of 
Zin. 

15  ^  And  Moses  spake  unto  the  Lord, 
saying, 

16  Let  the  Lord,  the  God  of  the  spirits 
of  all  flesh,  set  a  man  over  the  congrega- 
tion, 

17  Which  may  go  out  before  them,  and 
which  may  go  in  before  them,  and  which 
may  lead  them  out,  and  which  may  bring 
them  in ;  that  the  congregation  of  the  Lord 
be  not  as  sheep  which  have  no  shepherd. 

18  ^  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses, 
Take  thee  Joshua  the  son  of  Nun,  a  man  in 
whom  is  the  spirit,  and  lay  thine  hand  upon 
him; 

19  And  set  him  before  Eleazar  the  priest, 
and  before  all  the  congregation ;  and  give 
him  a  charge  in  their  sight. 

20  And  thou  shalt  put  some  of  thine  ho- 
nour upon  him,  that  all  the  congregation  of 
the  children  of  Israel  may  be  obedient. 

21  And  he  shall  stand  before  Eleazar  the 
priest,  who  shall  ask  counsel  for  him  'after 
the  jud^ent  of  Urim  before  the  Lord  :  at 
his  wora  shall  they  go  out,  and  at  his  word 
they  shall  come  in,  both  he,  and  all  the 
children  of  Israel  with  him,  even  aU  the 
congreffation. 

22  And  Moses  did  as  the  Lord  com- 
manded him :  and  he  took  Joshua,  and  set 
him  before  Eleazar  the  priest,  and  before 
all  the  congre^tion : 

23  And  ne  laid  his  hands  upon  him,  and 
gave  him  a  charge,  as  the  Lord  commanded 
by  the  hand  of  Moses. 


«Deut.83.49.       »  Chap.  SO.  84.       «Chais».Si. 


Verse  7.  *'  T^ou  $haH  tmrefy  give  them  a  poeeeteum  of  an  tnherittmce.^^thin  application  of  Zelopliehad-s  daughters, 
and  the  determination  founded  upon  it,  is  replete  with  instruction  in  the  Hebrew  law  of  inheritance.  It  is  evident  that 
the  women  considered  their  claim  as  entirely  new, -and  rather  opposed  to  existing  usages ;  and,  certainly,  cases  must 
oiten  have  arisen  before  this,  in  which  a  man  died  leaving  no  male  children,  and  some  usa^e  must  have  existed  with 
which  the  daughters  of  Zelophehad  were  not  satisfied,  and  which  perhaps  ceased  to  be  anphcable  when  the  Israelites 
bad  exchanged  or  were  about  to  exchange  the  character  of  a  nomade  for  that  of  a  settled  people.  In  this  view  it  is 
zemarkable  that  the  application  immediately  fdlows  the  c«ii«iii  and  the  directions  concenung  the  distribution  of  the 
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land.  Further,  it  it  obferyed  that  the  daughters  are  careful  to  avoid  stating  the  matter  so  as  to  convey  the  impression 
that  they  thought  they  had  any  right,  as  daughters,  to  inherit  the  property  of  iheir  father,  in  preference  to  a  male  kins- 
man not  his  descendant,  or  that  they  had  any  claims  individually ;  but  they  made  it  rest  on  the  honour  of  their  father, 
that  his  name  might  not  be  lost  in  Israel,  and  therefore  that  his  land  might  become  theirs  and  be  possessed  by  their 
posterity  in  his  name.  Their  request  was  complied  with ;  and  the  law  of  succession  was  in  other  respects  also  settled 
with  more  precision.  Turning  to  the  last  chapter  of  this  book,  we  find  a  more  particular  account  of  the  tenns  under 
which  this  concession  was  made  to  daughters :  this  was,  that  they  should  not  marry  out  of  their  own  tribe : — **  Let  them 
marry  to  whom  they  think  best ;  only  to  the  family  of  the  tribe  of  their  father  they  shall  marry.  So  shall  not  the 
inheritance  of  the  diildren  of  Israel  remove  from  tnbe  to  tribe.**  (xxxtL  6,  7.)  It  is  evident  that  this  restriction  was 
only  in  the  comparatively  rare  case  of  daughters  becoming  heiresses ;  in  ordinaiy  circumstances  there  was  nothing 
to  prevent  them  from  marrying  into  other  tribes,  although  it  is  probable  that  usage,  resulting  from  the  principle  of 
clanship,  operated  much  in  reiSricting  marriages  to  meoabers  of  the  same  tribe  (see  the  note  on  Gen.  xxiv.  4).  How- 
ever, the  daughters  of  Zelophehad  did  more  than  was  required  of  them,  as  they  all  married  their  cousins,  whom,  in 
virtue  of  the  uewly  established  right,  they  had  superseded  in  the  inheritance.  Michaelis  points  out  a  remarkable  simi- 
larity between  this  law  and  that  of  the  Athenians  on  the  same  subject.  At  Athens,  daugnters,  in  like  manner,  inhe- 
rited nothing  when  there  was  a  son  alive ;  and  a  daughter  who  had  no  brother,  and  consequently  was  herself  heiress, 
was  bound  to  marry  her  nearest  relation.  This  was  a  closer  limitation  than  in  the  law  of  Moses,  which  gave  heiresses 
freedom  of  choice  within  their  own  tribe,  notwithstanding  which  theie  is  reason  to  conclude  that  they  generally  did, 
like  Zelophehad's  daughters,  marry  their  nearest  relations. 


CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

1  Offerings  are  to  be  observed,  3  The  continual 
burnt  ^ering.  9  The  offering  on  the  sabbath, 
11  on  the  new  moons,  \  6  at  the  passover,  26  in  the 
day  qfjirstfruits. 

And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses,  saying, 

2  Command  the  children  of  Israel,  and 
say  unto  them,  My  offering,  and  my  bread 
for  my  sacrifices  made  by  fire,  for  *a  sweet 
savour  unto  me,  shall  ye  observe  to  offer 
unto  me  in  their  due  season. 

3  And  thou  shalt  say  unto  them,  'This 
is  the  offering  made  by  fire  which  ye  shall 
offer  unto  the  Lord  ;  two  lambs  of  the  first 
^ear  without  spot  'day  by  day,  for  a  con- 
tinual burnt  offering. 

4  The  one  iamb  shalt  thou  offer  in  the 
morning,  and  the  other  lamb  shalt  thou 
offer  *at  even ; 

5  And  a  tenth  part  of  an  ephah  of  flour 
for  a  hneat  offering,  mingled  with  the  fourth 
part  of  an  'hin  of  beaten  oil. 

6  It  is  a  continual  burnt  offering,  which 
tvas  ordained  in  mount  Sinai  for  a  sweet  sa- 
tour,  a^  sacrifice  made  by  fire  unto  the  Lord. 

7  And  the  drink  offerinff  thereof  shall  be 
the  fourth  part  of  an  hin  for  the  one  lamb  : 
in  the  holy  place  shalt  thou  cause  the  strong 
wine  to  be  poured  unto  the  Lord  for  a  drink 
offering. 

8  And  the  other  lamb  shalt  thou  offer  at 
even :  as  the  meat  offering  of  the  morning, 
and  as  the  drink  offering  thereof,  thou  shalt 
offer  it,  a  sacrifice  made  by  fire,  of  a  sweet 
savour  unto  the  Lord. 

9  %  And  on  the  sabbath  day  two  lambs 
of  the  first  year  without  spot,  and  two  tenth 
deals  of  flour  for  a  meat  offerinff,  mingled 
with  oil,  and  the  drink  offering  thereof: 


10  This  is  the  burnt  offering  of  every 
sabbath,  beside  the  continual  burnt  offering, 
and  his  drink  offering. 

11  1[  And  in  the  beginnings  of  your 
months  ye  shall  offer  a  burnt  offering  unto 
the  Lord  ;  two  young  bullocks,  and  one 
ram,  seven  lambs  of  the  first  year  without 
spot; 

12  And  three  tenth  deals  of  flour  Jbr  a 
meat  offering,  mingled  with  oil,  for  one  bul- 
lock ;  and  two  tenth  deals  of  flour  ybr  a  meat 
offering,  mingled  with  oil,  for  one  ram ; 

13  And  a  several  tenth  deal  of  flour  min- 
gle^ with  oil  for  a  meat  offering  unto  one 
lamb ;  for  a  burnt  offering  of  a  sweet  savour, 
a  sacrifice  made  by  fire  unto  the  Lord. 

14  And  their  drink  offerings  shall  be 
half  an  hin  of  wine  unto  a  bullock,  and  the 
third  part  of  an  hin  unto  a  ram,  and  a  fourth 
part  of  an  hin  unto  a  lamb:  this  is  the 
burnt  offering  of  every  month  throughout 
the  months  of  the  year. 

15  And  one  kid  of  the  goats  for  a  siu 
offering  unto  the  Lord  shall  be  offered,  be- 
side the  continual  burnt  offering,  and  his 
drink  offering. 

16  ^And  in  the  fourteenth  day  of  the  first 
month  is  the  passover  of  the  Lord. 

17  And  in  the  fifteenth  day  of  this  month 
is  the  feast:  seven  days  shall  unleavened 
bread  be  eaten. 

18  In  the  'first  day  shall  be  an  holy  con- 
vocation ;  ye  shall  do  no  manner  of  servile 
work  therein : 

19  But  ye  shall  offer  a  sacrifice  made  by 
fire /or  a  burnt  offering  unto  the  Lord  ;  two 

?roung  buUocks,  and  one  ram,   and  seven 
ambs  of  the  first  year :  they  shall  be  unto 
you  without  blemish : 
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20  And  their  meat  offering  shall  be  of 
flour  mingled  with  oil:  three  tenth  deals 
shall  ye  offer  for  a  bullock>  and  two  tenth 
deals  for  a  ram ; 

21  A  several  tenth  deal  shall  thou  offer 
for  every  lamb,  throughout  the  seven  lambs : 

22  Ajid  one  goat  for  a  sin  offering,  to 
make  an  atonement  for  you. 

23  Ye  shall  offer  these  beside  the  burnt 
offering  in  the  morning,  which  is  for  a  con- 
tinual burnt  offering. 

24  After  this  manner  ye  shall  offer  daily, 
throughout  the  seven  days,  the  meat  of  the 
sacrifice  made  by  fire,  of  a  sweet  savour 
unto  the  Lord  :  it  shall  be  offered  beside 
the  continual  burnt  offering,  and  his  drink 
offering. 

25  And  on  the  seventh  day  ye  shall  have 
an  holy  convocation ;  ye  shall  do  no  servile 
work. 


26  %  Also  in  the  day  of  the  firstfruits, 
when  ye  bring  a  new  meat  offering  unto  the 
Lord,  after  your  weeks  be  out,  ye  shall  have 
an  holy  convocation ;  ye  shall  ao  no  servile 
work: 

27  But  ye  shall  offer  the  burnt  offering 
for  a  sweet  savour  unto  the  Lord;  two 
young  bullocks,  one  ram,  seven  lambs  of  the 
first  year; 

28  And  their  meat  offcrinff  of  flour  min- 
gled with  oil,  three  tenth  deals  unto  one 
bullock,  two  tenth  deals  unto  one  ram, 

29  A  several  tenth  deal  unto  one  lamb, 
throughout  the  seven  lambs ; 

30  And  one  kid  of  the  goats,  to  make  an 
atonement  for  you. 

31  Ye  shall  offer  them  beside  the  con- 
tinual burnt  offering,  and  his  meat  offering, 
(they  shall  be  unto  you  without  blemish) 
and  their  drink  offerings. 


Verse  11.  "  In  the  begmmngt  of  your  monthM  ye  thall  offer  a  burnt  offering,^ — ^This  was  the  feast  of  the  new  moon, 
concerning  which  we  have  no  other  direction  in  the  law  than  that  a  larger  number  of  sacrifices  should  b«  offered,  and 
that,  as  on  other  solemn  days,  the  trumpets  should  be  blown  over  the  sacrifices  (ch.  x.  10).  It  would  seem  from  Amos 
viiL  5,  that  the  people  abstained  from  traffic  on  these  dajrs ;  from  1  Sam.  xz.  5,  6,  that  it  was  customary  to  make  feasts 
on  the  occasion ;  and  the  new  moons  seem  to  be  mentioned  together  with  the  sabbath,  by  several  of  the  prophets,  as 
days  of  public  worship.  None  of  these  particulars  are  however  found  in  the  law  ;  and  the  Rabbins  inform  us  that  on 
the  new  moons,  except  the  seventh,  people  pursued  their  ordinary  avocatiuns,  the  women  only  being  exempted  from 
labour.  The  sacrifices,  as  we  observe,  consisted  of  two  young  bullocks,  a  ram,  and  seven  lambs,  with  a  suitable  bread 
aod  drink  offering.  The  Rabbins  find  something  mystical  in  the  eleven  animal  sacrifices,  the  reason  for  which,  they 
say,  was,  because  the  limar  year  was  shorter  than  the  solar  by  so  many  days. 

It  was  an  ancient  heathen  custom,  in  various  countries,  to  offer  sacrifices  to  the  new  moon,  and  it  may  be  conceived 
that  a  new  moon  festival  was  introduced  into  the  Hebrew  service  in  order  to  prevent  this  idolatr)',  by  assigning  to  the 
practice  a  legitimate  object.  Another  reason  may  have  been  to  make  the  time  of  the  new  moon  more  carefully  ob- 
served, which,  as  Jennings  remarks,  <<  was  a  matter  of  considerable  importance,  not  only  to  prevent  confusion  in  their 
chronology,  since  they  reckoned  by  lunar  months,  but  likewise  because  the  true  time  of  observing  all  their  great 
festivals  depended  upon  it.**  The  Scripture  does  not  acquaint  us  by  what  method  the  ancient  Jews  fixed  the  time  of 
the  new  moon — whether  they  understood  by  the  ''  new  moon**  the  new  moon  properly  so  called,  that  is,  the  time  when 
the  moon  is  in  Conjunction  with  the  sun,  or  the  time  when,  in  clear  weather,  the  moon  first  became  visible.  The  Rab- 
bins themselves  are  not  agreed  on  this  subject ;  but  the  majority  of  them  are  of  the  latter  oninion.  There  can  be  little 
question  that  they  are  in  the  rifi^ht  when  they  state  that  the  Jews  did  not  use  astronomical  calculations  and  cycles  for 
fixing  the  commencement  of  tneir  months  and  years,  until  they  acquired  this  art  from  the  Chaldieans  during  the 
captivity ;  and  that  they  were  previously  guided  by  actual  observation.  Their  account  of  the  mode  in  which  the 
requisite  observation  was  taken,  we  are  not  required  to  believe.  They  say  that  about  the  time  when  the  moon's  appear- 
ance was  expected,  the  Sanhediin  sent  men  to  keep  watch  upon  the  mountain  tops,  who  gave  immediate  notice  of  its 
first  appearance.  When  this  was  announced,  a  fire  was  kindled  on  Mount  Olivet,  and  the  signal  was  transmitted  from 
mountam  to  mountain  through  the  land.  They  proceed  to  state,  that  this  procedure  was  rendered  abortive  by  the  Sa- 
maritans and  other  profane  persons,  who  sometimes  kindled  such  fires  at  improper  seasons,  for  the  purpose  of  deceiving 
the  people  and  deranging  the  order  of  the  sacred  festivals.  In  later  times,  therefore,  the  Sanhedrin  was  obliged  to 
send  expresses  througnout  the  country  to  announce  the  appearance  of  the  moon.  This  is  perfectly  absurd ;  and  seems 
to  proceed  on  the  supposition  that  the  new  moon  was  nowhere  visible  but  at  Jenisalem.  The  people  in  distant  parts 
of  the  land  must  generally  have  seen  the  moon  as  soon  as  those  at  Jerusalem,  or  at  least  sooner  than  any  express 
could  announce  its  appearance.  Then  also  the  delay  would  have  prevented  the  festival  from  being  simultaneously 
observed  in  the  different  parts  of  the  countiy.  Indeed  this  account  contradicts  the  further  explanation,  which  states 
that,  as  the  Hebrews  had  no  month  exceeding  thirty  days,  if  they  did  not  perceive  the  new  moon  on  the  thirtieth  day 
they  concluded  that  its  appearance  was  obstructed  by  clouds,  and  made  the  next  day  the  first  of  the  following  month. 
There  is  something  very  similar  in  this  to  what  is  observed  among  the  Moslems  whose  months  are  also  lunar,  and  who 
have  to  pay  particular  attention  to  the  moon's  appearance,  as  their  yearly  lent,  or  month's  fast,  beinns  with  the  appear- 
ance of  the  moon  Ramasan,  and  gives  place  to  festivity  when  the  following  new  moon  appears.  We  cannot  explain  the 
Moslem  practice  more  expressively  than  in  the  words  of  Joseph  Pitts :— "  As  the  Christians  date  by  the  month,  so  the 
Turks  date  by  the  moon,  so  that  this  month  of  Ramazan,  or  month  of  fast,  doth  every  year  fall  back  ten  or  eleven 
days ;  so  that  this  month,  in  the  space  of  thirty  years  or  thereabouts,  goes  round  the  wnole  year.  And  here  the  reader 
may  be  pleased  to  note  that  they  are  altogether  ignorant  of  astronomy,  and  hold  it  to  be  a  great  piece  of  arrogance  for 
any  to  dive  into  those  things  which  belong  to  that  science.  And  they  moreover  say,  that  no  man  in  the  world  knows 
when  the  new  moon  is,  but  God  alone  knows.  And  they  say,  that  none  but  Christians  will  presume  to  inquire  into 
such  hidden  and  abstruse  matters.  And  therefore  many  will  not  believe  there  is  a  new  moon  till  they  see  it :  so  that 
they  begin  their  fast  the  next  day  after  the  moon  appears,  and  fast  till  they  see  the  next  moon.  Unless  it  so  happen 
that  the  weather  hinder  the  sight  of  the  moon  and  then  they  complete  thirty  days*  fast,  after  they  have  seen  the  Ra- 
mazan moon."    The  appearance  of  the  moon  both  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  fast  is,  in  towns,  announced  by  the 
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firinff  of  a  cannon ;  and  daring  the  period  of  the  writer's  own  residence  in  the  Bast,  he  recollects  no  instance  in  which 
the  last  was  protracted  on  account  of  the  non-appearance  of  the  moon,  for  a  reward  heing  given  to  him  who  brings  to 
the  proper  authorities  the  first  news  of  its  appearance,  there  are  never  wanting  persons  ready  to  swear  that  they  have 
seen,  at  the  usual  season,  what  the  mass  of  the  people  may  have  been  unable  to  pesceive.  There  is  a  chimter,  '  On 
Seeing  the  New  Moon/  in  the  Mi*ekat-ul-3Ia$alnk,  m  which  authority  for  most  of  these  practices  is  found.  One  tradi- 
tbn  reports  Mohammed  to  have  said — **  A  month  is  twenty  nights :  then  keep  not  fast  till  you  have  seen  the  new 
moon  ;  which  being  hid  from  you  by  clouds,  then  complete  thirty  days.**  In  another  instance,  a  Bedouin  came  and 
told  him  that  he  had  seen  the  new  moon ;  on  which  Mohammed  questioned  him  as  to  his  faith ;  and  finding  that  he 
was  a  Moslem,  turned  to  BilUl,  the  crier,  and  told  him  to  proclaim  the  fast 


First  Day's  Offibimq  at  thb  Fbast  oy  Tuumpits« — ^T.  Landsxir. 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

1  T7te  offering  at  the  feast  of  trumpets,  7  at  the  day 
of  (Afflicting  their  souls,  13  and  on  the  eight  days 
qf  the  feast  of  tabernacles. 

And  in  the  seventh  month,  on  the  first  day 
of  the  month,  ye  shall  have  an  holy  convo- 
cation ;  ye  shall  do  no  servile  work :  4t  is 
a  day  of  blowing  the  trumpets  unto  you. 

2  And  ye  shall  offer  a  burnt  offering  for 
a  sweet  savour  unto  the  Lord  ;  one  young 
bullock,  one  ram,  and  seven  lambs  of  the 
first  year  >vithout  blemish : 

3  And  their  meat  offering  shall  be  o/*  flour 
mingled  with  oil,  three  tenth  deals  for  a 
bullock,  and  two  tenth  deals  for  a  ram. 


4  And  one  tenth  deal  for  one  lamb, 
throughout  the  seven  lambs : 

5  And  one  kid  of  the  goats  for  a  sin 
offering,  to  make  an  atonement  for  you ; 

6  Beside  the  burnt  offerinff  of  the  month, 
and  his  meat  offering,  and  tne  daily  burnt 
offering,  and  his  meat  offering,  and  their 
drink  offerings,  according  unto  their  man- 
ner, for  a  sweet  savour,  a  sacrifice  made  by 
fire  unto  the  Lord. 

7  %  And  'ye  shall  have  on  the  tenth  day 
of  this  seventh  month  an  holy  convocation ; 
and  ye  shall  afflict  your  souls :  ye  shall  not 
do  any  work  therein : 

8  But  ye  shall  offer  a  burnt  oflering  unto 
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the  Lord  for  a  sweet  satDur ;  one  ybimg 
bullocks  one  ram,  and  seven  lambs  of  the 
first  year;  they  shall  be  unto  you  without 
blemish ; 

9  And  their  meat  offering  shall  be  of  flour 
mingled  with  oil^  three  tenth  deals  to  a 
bullock^  and  two  tenth  deals  to  one  ram^ 

10  A  several  tenth  deal  for  one  lamb> 
throughout  the  seven  lambs : 

1 1  One  kid  of  the  goats /or  a  sin  offering ; 
beside  the  sin  ofiermg'  of  atonement^  and 
the  continual  burnt  offering,  and  the  meat 
offering  of  it,  and  their  drink  offerings. 

12  %  And  on  the  fifteenth  day  of  the 
seventh  month  ye  shall  have  an  holy  con- 
vocation ;  ye  shall  do  no  servile  worlc,  and 
ye  shall  keep  a  feast  unto  the  Lord  seven 
days: 

13  And  ye  shall  offer  a  burnt  offering,  a 
sacrifice  made  by  fire,  of  a  sweet  savour  imto 
the  Lord;  thirteen  young  bullocks,  two 
rams,  and  fourteen  lambs  of  the  first  year ; 
they  shall  be  without  blemish : 

14  And  their  meat  offering  shall  be  of 
flour  mingled  with  oil,  three  tenth  deals 
imto  every  bullock  of  the  thirteen  bullocks, 
two  tenth  deals  to  each  ram  of  the  two  rams, 

15  And  a  several  tenth  deal  to  each  lamb 
of  the  fourteen  lambs  : 

16  And  one  kid  of  the  goats  for  a  sin 
oflTering;  beside  the  continual  burnt  offer- 
ing, his  meat  offering,  and  his  drink  offer- 
ing. 

17  1[And  on  the  second  day  ye  shall 
offer  twelve  young  bullocks,  two  rams,  four- 
teen lambs  of  the  first  year  without  spot  : 

18  And  their  meat  offering  and  their 
drink  offerings  for  the  bullocks,  for  the  rams, 
and  for  the  lambs,  shall  be  according  to  tlfbir 
number,  after  the  manner: 

19  And  one  kid  of  the  goats  for  a  sin 
offering;  beside  the  continual  burnt  offer- 
ing, and  the  meat  offering  thereof,  and  their 
dnnk  oflTerings. 

20  ^  And  on  the  third  day  eleven  bullocks, 
two  rams,  fourteen  lambs  of  the  first  year 
without  blemish ; 

21  And  their  meat  offering  and  their 
drink  oflTerings  for  the  bullocks,  for  the  rams, 
and  for  the  lambs,  shall  be  according  to  their 
number,  after  the  manner : 

22  And  one  goat  for  a  sin  offering ;  be- 
side the  continual  burnt  offering,  and  his 
meat  offering,  and  his  drink  offenne. 

23  %  And  on  the  fourth  day  ten  bullocks. 


two  rams,  and  fourteen  lambs  of  the  first 
year  without  blemish : 

24  Their  meat  offering  and  their  drink 
offerings  for  the  bullocks,  for  the  rams,  and 
for  the  lambs,  shall  be  according  to  their 
number,  after  the  manner : 

25  And  one  kid  of  the  goats  for  a  sin 
offering ;  beside  the  continual  burnt  offering, 
his  meat  offering,  and  his  drink  offering. 

26  ^  And  on  the  fifth  day  nine  bullocks, 
two  rams,  and  fourteen  lambs  of  the  first 
year  without  spot : 

27  And  their  meat  offering  and  their 
drink  offerings  for  the  bullocks,  for  the  rams, 
and  for  the  lambs,  shall  be  according  to  their 
number,  after  the  manner : 

28  And  one  goat  /or  a  sin  offering;  be- 
side the  continual  burnt  offering,  and  his 
meat  offering,  and  his  drink  offering. 

29  IF  And  on  the  sixth  day  eight  bullocks, 
two  rams,  and  fourteen  lambs  of  the  first 
year  without  blemish : 

30  And  their  meat  offering  and  their 
drink  offerings  for  the  bullocks,  for  the  rams, 
and  for  the  lambs,  shall  be  isiccording  to  their 
number,  after  the  manner : 

31  And  one  goat^  a  sin  offering;  be- 
side the  continual  burnt  offering,  his  meat 
offering,  and  his  drink  offering. 

32  %  And  on  the  seventh  day  seven  bul- 
locks, two  rams,  cmd  fourteen  lambs  of  the 
first  year  without  blemish : 

33  And  their  meat  offering  and  their 
drink  offerings  for  the  bullocks,  for  the  rams, 
and  for  the  lambs,  shall  be  according  to  their 
number,  after  the  manner : 

34  And  one  goat  for  a  sin  offering;  be- 
side the  continual  burnt  offering,  his  meat 
offering,  and  his  drink  offering. 

35  ^  On  the  eighth  day  ye  shall  have  a 
"solemn  assembly:  ye  shall  do  no  servile 
work  therein : 

36  But  ye  shall  offer  a  burnt  offering,  a 
sacrifice  made  by  fire,  of  a  sweet  savour  unto 
the  Lord:  one  bullock,  one  ram,  seven 
lambs  of  the  first  year  without  blemish : 

37  Their  meat  offering  and  their  drink 
offerings  for  the  bullock,  for  the  ram,  and 
for  the  lambs,  shall  be  according  to  their 
number,  after  the  manner; 

38  And  one  goat  for  a  sin  offering ;  bo 
side  the  continual  burnt  offering,  and  his 
meat  offering,  and  his  drink  offering, 

39  These  things  ye  shall  *do  unto  me  Lord 
in  your  set  feasts,  beside  your  vows,  and  your 
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freewill  offerings^  for  your  burnt  offerings^ 
and  for  your  meat  offerings^  and  for  your 
drink  offerings^  and  for  your  peace  offenngs. 


40  And  Moses  told  the  children  of  Israel 
according  to  all  that  the  Lord  commanded 
Moses. 


Veiie  h  **A  daff  ofUomng  Iht  /fMnpf/t."— This  was  one  of  the  new  moon  d^j;  celebrated  with  more  than  ordinary 
Bolemnity,  on  account,  probably,  of  its  commencing  the  new  year ;  for  the  first  day  of  the  seventh  month  of  the  sacred 
year  was  the  new  year's  day  of  the  more  ancient  civil  year,  it  is  the  only  one  of  the  new  moon  davs  on  which  servile 
work  is  interdicteo.  It  is  called  **  the  feast  of  trampets :"  and  we  are  to  understand  that  the  trumpet-blowing  was  greater 
on  this  day  than  on  any  other  of  the  solemn  festivals.  The  Scripture  gives  no  reason  for  this  peculiarity,  or  indeed  for 
the  festiviJ  itself.  Numerous  conjectures  have  been  offered  to  supply  the  omission.  Many  Jewish  writers  think  that 
the  trumpets  were  blown  iii  (urder  to  awaken  men  to  repentance  against  the  great  fast,  or  day  of  expiation,  which  fol- 
lowed nine  days  after.  But  to  this  it  has  been  well  objected  by  Bishop  Patrick,  that  the  words  (n!jn*lJl  p*lDTf 
tiJknm  ttruah)  translated  "a,  memorial  of  blowing  of  trumpets**  in  the  parallel  text,  Lev.  xxiii.  24,  properiy  signifies  a 
memorial  of  triumph,  a  shouting  for  joy,  the  wora  itnmh  bein^  never  used  in  Scripture  but  for  a  sound  or  shout  of 
rejoicing.  The  opinion  most  commonly  received  by  the  Jews  is,  that  the  trumpets  were  blown  in  memory  of  the  in- 
tention to  offbr  Isaac  in  sacrifice,  and  tne  substitution  of  a  ram  in  his  place.  On  which  account  they  say  that  the 
trumpets  used  on  this  occasion  were  made  of  rams^  horns,  and  they  still  use  such  in  their  synafoguet  under  this  im- 
pression. They  also  inform  us  that  a  ram's  head  was  eaten  on  this  day  for  the  same  reason,  and  also  to  betoken  thai 
the  Jews  would  be  the  head  and  not  the  tail.  A  notion,  derived  from  the  Mishna,  is  also  entertained  that  on  this  day 
God  sits  to  determine  the  events  of  the  following  year,  and  to  iudge  the  conduct  of  men,  who  pass  before  him  as  a 
flock  before  the  shepherd ;  and  that  the  blowing  of  trumpets  is  to  diiturb  Satan  when  he  comes  to  accuse  the  Israelites. 
Some  of  the  Christian  fathers  think  that  the  institution  was  to  commemorate  the  delivery  of  the  law  on  Mount  Sinai, 
which  was  attended  by  t^  sound  of  the  trumpet  The  most  general  opinion  however,  both  among  Jews  and  Christians, 
IS,  that  the  observance  was  instituted  to  commemorate  the  creation  of  the  world  when  *^  the  morning  stars  sang 
together  and  all  the  sons  of  God  shouted  for  joy"  (Job  xxxviiL  7).  This  opinion  has  the  advantage  that  it  may  be 
held  in  common  with  any  of  the  others ;  and  u  not  incompatible  even  with  the  view  which  we  entertain,  which  is,  that 
the  day,  being  new  year^  day,  was  celebrated  by  the  blowmg  of  trumpets,  for  much  the  same  reason  that  we  celebrate 
the  commencement  of  our  new  year  by  the  ringmg  of  bells,  namely,  to  usher  in  the  year  with  tokens  of  public  re- 
joicing. It  will  be  observed  that  the  opinions  concerning  the  creation  of  the  world,  of  uie  judgment  which  takes  place 
on  that  day,  and  of  the  intended  sacrifice  of  Isaac,  are  not  stated  as  opposite  notions,  since  they  are  all  entertained  by 
the  modem  Jews,  whose  prayers  for  the  day  make  frequent  allusions  to  all  three. 

39.  *^  Tkeie  thirngt  yr  tkall  do  unio  the  Lord  in  jfONT  <e//ra<lt."— The  laws  in  this  and  the  preceding  chapter  contain 
a  repetition  of  previous  injunctions.  They  are  here  given  a^ain,  probably,  like  the  recapitulation  in  Deuteronomy,  to 
remmd  the  new  generatbn  about  to  enter  Canaan  of  the  obligations  laid  upon  their  fathers,  and  which  were  to  continue 
in  force  under  the  approaching  alteration  in  their  condition  of  life.  Of  all  the  sacrifices  enjoined  in  the  law,  the  Jews, 
who  have  now  abode  *'  many  days  without  a  king,  and  without  a  prince,  and  without  a  iacrijle^  (Hos.  iiu  4),  offer  none. 
Instead  of  sacrifices  they  have  certain  observances,  with  appropriate  prayers  and  readings  of  Scripture ;  and  on  a  day  when 
there  should  be  a  sacrifice  they  read  in  their  synagogues  the  passa^  of  Scripture  enjoining  that  sacrifice,  unaer  the 
impression  that,  in  their  present  depressed  circumstances,  the  pubhc  reading  of  the  injunction  will  be  accepted  in  place 
of  compliance  with  it    (See  Leo  of  Modena^s  *  History  of  the  Rites,  &c  of  the  Jews.')* 


CHAPTER  XXX. 

1  Fowi  are  not  to  be  broken.  3  The  exception  qfa 
maid's  vow.  6  Qf  a  wife'e.  9  Of  a  tvidoto'e,  or 
her  that  is  divorced. 

And  Moses  s^ake  unto  the  heads  of  the 
tribes  concerning  the  children  of  Israel, 
saying.  This  is  the  thing  which  the  Lord 
hath  commanded. 

2  If  a  man  vow  a  vow  unto  the  Lord,  or 
swear  an  oath  to  bind  his  soul  with  a  bond; 
he  shall  not  'break  his  word,  he  shaU  do  ac- 
cording to  all  that  proceedeth  out  of  his 
mouth. 

3  If  a  woman  also  vow  a  vow  unto  the 
Lord,  and  bind  herself  hj  a  bond,  being  in 
her  father's  house  in  her  youth ; 

4  And  her  father  hear  her  vow,  and  her 
bond  wherewith  she  hath  bound  her  soul, 
and  her  father  shall  hold  his  peace  at  her : 
then  all  her  vows  shall  stand,  and  every 
bond  wherewith  she  hath  bound  her  soul 
shall  stand. 


5  But  if  her  father  disallow  her  in  the 
day  that  he  heareth ;  not  any  of  her  vows, 
or  of  her  bonds  wherewith  she  hath  bound 
her  soul,  shall  stand :  and  the  Lord  shall 
forgive  her,  because  her  father  disallowed 
her. 

6  And  if  she  had  at  all  an  husband,  when 
*she  vowed,  or  uttered  ought  out  of  her  lips, 
wherewith  she  bound  her  soul ; 

7  And  her  husband  heard  it,  and  held 
his  peace  at  her  in  the  day  that  he  heard  it  : 
then  her  vows  shall  stand,  and  her  bonds 
wherewith  she  bound  her  soul  shall  stand. 

8  But  if  her  husband  disallowed  her  on 
the  day  that  he  heard  it;  then  he  shall 
make  her  vow  which  she  vowed,  and  that 
which  she  uttered  with  her  lips,  wherewith 
she  bound  her  soul,  of  none  effect :  and  the 
Lord  shall  forgive  her. 

9  But  every  vow  of  a  widow,  and  of  her 
that  is  divorced,  wherewith  they  have  bound 
their  souls,  shall  stand  against  her. 
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10  And  if  she  vowed  in  her  husband's 
house^  or  bound  her  soul  by  a  bond  with  an 
oath; 

1 1  And  her  husband  heard  it,  and  held 
his  peace  at  her^  and  disallowed  her  not: 
then  all  her  vows  shall  stand,  and  every 
bond  wherewith  she  bound  her  soul  shall 
stand. 

12  But  if  her  husband  hath  utterly  made 
them  void  on  the  day  he  heard  them  ;  then 
whatsoever  proceeded  out  of  her  Ups  con- 
cerning her  vows,  or  concerning  the  bond  of 
her  soul,  shall  not  stand :  her  husband  hath 
made  them  void ;  and  the  Lord  shall  forgive 
her. 

13  Every  vow,  and  every  binding  oath  to 


afflict  the  soul,  her  husband  may  establish 
it,  or  her  husband  may  make  it  void. 

14  But  if  her  husband  altogether  hold 
his  peace  at  her  from  day  to  day ;  then  he 
establisheth  all  her  vows,  or  all  ner  bonds, 
which  are  upon  her:  he  confirmeth  them, 
because  he  held  his  peace  at  her  in  the  day 
that  he  heard  them, 

15  But  if  he  shall  any  ways  make  them 
void  after  that  he  hath  heard  them;  then  he 
shall  bear  her  iniquity. 

16  These  are  the  statutes,  which  the 
Lord  commanded  Moses,  between  a  man 
and  his  wi(e,  between  the  father  and  his 
daughter,  being  yet  in  her  youth  in  her  fa- 
ther s  house. 


Verse  2.  '*Ifa  man  vow  a  vow,^* — This  chapter  relates  wholly  to  tows  ;  and  its  contents  were,  not  improhably,  deli- 
vered in  ajiswer  to  some  questions  or  difficulties  which  had  been  propounded  to  Moses  on  the  subject,  it  will  be  right 
to  observe  that  nothing  is  said  either  in  approval  or  disapprobation  oi  vows  in  eeneral,  and  it  may  be  reasonably  con- 
cluded Uiat  these  laws  were  intended  to  regulate  and  modify  practices  alreamr  existing.  Moses  nowhere  exhorts  to 
the  practice  of  vowing,  and  sometimes  speaks  of  vows  as  if  they  might  be  rashly  taken.  Michaelis  has  a  good  general 
remark,  which  is  applicable  to  the  whole  subject : — "  Moses  appears  to  have  retained  vows  as  an  ancient  usage  among 
his  people ;  only  takmg  care  that  the  jm  tertti,  the  rights  of  a  rather,  or  a  husband,  should  not  be  a£fected  by  them , 
and  that  where  rashly  made,  they  should  not  become  too  burdensome ;  and  with  this  view  ordaining  an  authority,  for 
the  purpose  of  alleviating  and  buying  them  off.  This  is  nearly  the  sjorit  of  his  law.  Of  many  vows  that  became 
common  in  later  times,  he  had  not  even  an  idea,  and,  of  course,  could  enjoin  nothing  respecting  them.  The  most 
common  vow,  to  which  he  often  alludes,  and  which  he  pre-supposes  as  known,  was  the  promising  an  offering  to  God — 
a  sort  of  vow  which  we  can  no  longer  make.  By  other  vows,  either  something  was  presented  as  a  gift  to  Qod,  who 
had  then  a  visible  sanctuary  and  priests ;  or  else  there  was  promised  a  piece  of  self-denial,  uninjurious  to  the  common- 
wealth, and,  in  general,  not  of  perpetual  endurance.  It  was  to  a  people  who  made  vows  of  this  sort  that  Moses  gave 
his  laws."  The  Rabbins  very  properly  observe,  that  no  vow  could  be  admitted  as  coining  within  the  scope  of  these 
laws  if  it  bound  the  person  to  ao  a  forbidden  thing,  or  any  thing  contrary  to  the  honour  and  known  will  of  Grod»  Such 
vows  weie  in  themselves  void. 

"  According  to  all  that  proceedeih  out  of  hit  mouth!* — ^This  phrase  frequently  occurs  in  connection  with  vows ;  and  it 
would  seem  from  hence,  that  to  render  a  vow  binding  it  was  necessary  that  it  should  be  actually  uttered — not  merely 
made  in  the  heart.  Such  a  mental  act  would  appear  to  have  been  re^rded  rather  as  a  resolution  to  vow  than  as  a 
vow  itself.  This  limitation  is  of  more  importance  than  would  at  first  sight  appear,  and  was  probably  intended  to  pr«* 
vent  the  anxiety  which  conscientious  persons  might  sometimes  be  led  to  entertain  on  account  of  the  difficulty  which 
might  occur  of  distinguishing  between  a  bare  intention  and  a  vow  actually  comx^leted. 

S."  In  her  j/oic/A.''— The  Rabbins  saj  that  this  means  till  she  was  twelve  years  of  age.  We  should  rather  think  that 
there  was  no  distinct  reference  to  age ;  for  as  we  find  the  husband  possessing  a  power  of  nullifying  his  wife's  vows,  without 
any  restriction  as  to  her  age,  it  is  but  reasonable  to  conclude  that  the  father  possessed  the  same  power  till  she  was  mar- 
ried. And  this  seems  the  more  probable  when  we  consider  that  among  the  Hebrews,  as  at  present  in  most  nations  of 
the  East,  it  was  a  very  rare  circumstance  for  a  female  to  remain  unmarried  beyond  girlhood,  and  that  she  was  often 
betrothed  long  before  the  actual  marriage  took  place.  The  same  authorities  inform  us  that  when  a  girl  was  betrothed, 
the  concurrence  of  her  father  and  betrothed  husband  was  requisite  to  nullify  her  vow.  We  see  from  verse  9,  that  a 
woman  seems  never  to  have  been  independent  in  this  matter,  or  perhaps  in  any  other,  imtil  she  either  become  a  widow 
or  a  divorced  wife. 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 

1  The  Midumites  are  nxnledt  and  Balaam  slain. 
13  Moses  is  wroth  toith  the  officers,  for  saving  the 
women  alive,  19  How  the  soldiers,  with  their 
captives  and  spoil,  are  to  be  furifiecL  25  The 
proportion  whereby  the  prey  ts  to  be  divided, 
48  The  voluntary  oblation  unto  the  treasury  of 
the  Lord. 

And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses,  saying, 

2  *Avenge  the  children  of  Israel  of  the 
Midianites:  afterward  shalt  thou  ^be  ga- 
thered unto  thy  people. 

3  And  Moses  spake  unto  the  people,  say- 


ing. Arm  some  of  yourselves  unto  the  war, 
and  let  them  go  against  the  Midianites,  and 
avenge  the  Lord  of  Midian. 

4  'Of  every  tribe  a  thousand,  throughout  all 
the  tribes  of  Israel,  shall  ye  send  to  the  war. 

5  So  there  were  delivered  out  of  the  thou- 
sands of  Israel,  a  thousand  of  €ve:\'y  tribe, 
twelve  thousand  armed  for  war. 

6  And  Moses  sent  them  to  the  war,  a 
thousand  of  exery  tribe,  them  and  Phinehas 
the  son  of  Eleazar  the  priest,  to  the  war, 
with  the  holy  instruments,  and  the  trumpets 
to  blow  in  his  hand. 
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7  And  they  warred  against  the  Midian- 
ites^  as  the  Lord  commanded  Moses ;  and 
they  slew  all  the  males. 

8  And  they  slew  the  kings  of  Midian^ 
beside  the  rest  of  them  that  were  slain; 
namely,  ^Evi,  and  .Rekem,  and  Zur^  and 
Hur,  and  Reba,  five  kings  of  Midian :  Ba- 
laam also  the  son  of  Beor  they  slew  with  the 
sword. 

9  And  the  children  of  Israel  took  all  the 
women  of  Midian  captives,  and  their  little 
ones,  find  took  the  spoil  of  all  their  cattle, 
and  all  thoir  flocks,  and  all  their  ^oods. 

10  And  they  burnt  all  their  cities  where- 
in they  dwelt,  and  all  their  goodly  castles, 
with  nre. 

1 1  And  they  took  all  the  spoil,  and  all 
the  prey,  both  of  men  and  of  beasts. 

12  And  they  brought  the  captives,  and 
the  prey,  and  the  spoil,  unto  Moses,  and 
Eleazar  the  priest,  and  unto  the  congrega- 
tion of  the  children  of  Israel,  unto  the  camp 
at  the  plains  of  Moab,  which  are  by  Jordan 
near  Jericho. 

13  ^  And  Moses,  and  Eleazar  the  priest. 


and  all  the  princes  of  the  congregation, 
went  forth  to  meet  them  without  the  camp. 

14  And  Moses  Vas  wroth  with  the  officers 
of  the  host,  with  the  captains  over  thou- 
sands, and  captains  over  hundreds,  which 
cfime  from  the  'battle. 

1.5  And  Moses  said  unto  them.  Have  ye 
saved  all  the  women  alive  ? 

16  Behold,  'these  caused  the  children  of 
Israel,  through  the  ^counsel  of  Balaam,  to 
commit  trespass  against  the  Lord  in  the 
matter  of  Peor,  and  there  was  a  plague 
amone  the  congregation  of  the  Lord. 

17  Now  therefore  'kill  every  male  among 
the  little  ones,  and  kill  every  woman  that 
hath  known  man  by  lying  with  •him. 

18  But  all  the  women  children,  that  have 
not  known  a  man  by  lying  with  him,  keep 
alive  for  yourselves. 

19  And  do  ye  abide  without  the  camp 
seven  days :  whosoever  hath  killed  any  per- 
son, and  ^'whosoever  hath  touched  any  slain, 
purify  both  yourselves  and  your  captives  on 
the  tnird  day,  and  on  the  seventh  day. 

20  And  purify  all  your  raiment,  and  all 
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"that  is  made  of  skins,  and  all  work  of  goats' 
hair,  and  all  things  made  of  wood. 

21  ^  And  Eleazar  the  priest  said  unto 
the  men  of  war  which  went  to  the  battle. 
This  is  the  ordinance  of  the  law  which  the 
Lord  commanded  Moses ; 

22  Only  the  gold,  and  the  silver,  the 
brass,  the  iron,  the  tin,  and  the  lead, 

23  Every  thing  that  may  abide  the  fire, 
ye  shall  make  it  go  through  the  fire,  and  it 
shall  be  clean :  nevertheless  it  shall  be  puri- 
fied with  the  water  of  separation :  and  all 
that  abideth  not  the  fire  ye  shall  make  go 
through  the  water. 

24  And  ye  shall  wash  your  clothes  on  the 
seventh  day,  and  ye  shall  be  clean,  and 
afterward  ye  shall  come  into  the  camp. 

25  ^  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  JMoses, 
saying, 

26  "Take  the  sum  of  the  prey  "that  was 
taken,  both  of  man  and  of  beast,  thou,  and 
Eleazar  the  priest,  and  the  chief  fathers  of 
the  congregation : 

27  And  divide  the  prey  into  two  parts ; 
between  them  that  took  the  war  upon  them, 
who  went  out  to  battle,  and  between  all  the 
congregation : 

28  And  levy  a  tribute  unto  the  Lord  of 
the  men  of  war  which  went  out  to  battle : 
one  soul  of  five  hundred,  both  of  the  persons, 
and  of  the  beeves,  and  of  the  asses,  and  of 
the  sheep : 

29  Tsike  it  of  their  half,  and  give  it  unto 
Eleazar  the  priest,  for  an  heave  offering 
of  the  Lord. 

30  And  of  the  children  of  Israel's  half, 
thou  shalt  take  one  portion  of  fifty,  of  the 
persons,  of  the  beeves,  of  the  asses,  and  of 
the  ^'flocks,  of  all  manner  of  beasts,  and 
give  them  unto  the  Levites,  which  keep  the 
charge  of  the  tabernacle  of  the  Lord. 

31  And  Moses  and  Eleazar  the  priest  did 
as 'the  Lord  commanded  Moses. 

P^  And  the  booty,  being  the  rest  of  the 
prey  which  the  men  of  war  had  caught,  was 
six  nundred  thousand  and  seventy  thousand 
and  five  thousand  sheep, 

33  And  threescore  and  twelve  thousand 
beeves, 

34  And  threescore  and  one  thousand 
asses, 

35  And  thirty  and  two  thousand  persons 
in  all,  of  women  that  had  not  known  man 
by  lying  with  him. 

3o  ^d  the  half,  which  was  the  portion 


of  them  that  went  out  to  war,  was  in  number 
three  hundred  thousand  and  seven  and  thirty 
thousand  and  five  hundred  sheep  : 

37  And  the  Lord's  tribute  of  the  sheep 
was  six  himdred  and  threescore  and  fifteen. 

38  And  the  beeves  were  thirty  and  six 
thousand :  of  which  the  Lord's  tribute  was 
threescore  and  twelve. 

39  And  the  asses  were  thirty  thousand' 
and  five  hundred;  of  which  the  Lord's 
tribute  was  threescore  and  one. 

40  And  the  persons  were  sixteen  thou- 
sand; of  which  the  Lord's  tribute  was 
thirty  and  two  persons. 

41  And  Moses  gave  the  tribute, 'tt?AicA 
wa^  the  Lord's  heave  offering,  unto  Eleazar 
the  priest,  as  the  Lord  commanded  Moses. 

42  And  of  the  children  of  Israel's  half, 
which  Moses  divided  from  the  men  that 
warred, 

43  (^ovf  ihehsM  that  pertained  unto  ihQ 
congre^tion  was  three  hundred  thousand 
and  thirty  thousand  and  seven  thousand 
and  five  hundred  sheep, 

44  And  thirty  and  six  thousand  beeves, 

45  And  thirty  thousand  asses  and  five 
hundred, 

46  And  sixteen  thousand  persons ;) 

47  Even  of  the  children  of  Israel's  half, 
Moses  took  one  portion  of  fifty,  both  of  man 
and  of  beast,  and  gave  them  unto  the  Le- 
vites, which  kept  Uie  charge  of  the  taber- 
nacle of  the  Lord  ;  as  the  Lord  commanded 
Moses. 

48  ^  And  the  officers  which  were  over 
thousands  of  the  host,  the  captains  of  thou- 
sands, and  captains  of  hundreds,  came  near 
unto  Moses : 

49  And  they  said  unto  Moses,  Thy  ser- 
vants have  taken  the  sum  of  the  men  of  war 
which  are  under  our  **charge,  and  there 
lacketh  not  one  man  of  us. 

50  We  have  therefore  brought  an  obla- 
tion for  the  Lord,  what  every  man  hath 
"gotten,  of  jewels  of  gold,  chains,  and  brace- 
lets, rings,  earrings,  and  tablets,  to  make  an 
atonement  for  our  souls  before  the  Lord. 

51  And  Moses  and  Eleazar  the  priest 
took  the  gold  of  them,  even  all  wrought 
jewels. 

52  And  all  the  gold  of  the  ^'offering  that 
they  offered  up  to  the  Lord,  of  the  captains 
of  thousands,  and  of  the  captains  of  hun- 
dreds, was  sixteen  thousand  seven  hundred 
and  fifty  shekeb. 


11  Heb.  imttniiMMt,  or  vasel  of  Mm, 
VOL.  I.  3  G 


«  Heb.  of  the  etptivlty.  •'  Or,  §oat$,  "  Heb, 

M  Ueb.  heace  qfpmng. 
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53  (For  the  men  of  war  had  taken  spoil, 
evenr  man  for  himself) 

54  And  Moses  and  Eleazar  the  priest 
took  the  gold  of  the  captains  of  thousands 


and  of  hundreds^  and  brought  it  into  the 
tabernacle  of  the  congre^ticm^ /or  a  memo- 
rial for  the  children  of  lurael  before  the 
Lord. 


Verse  2.  **  7^  iHtiiVwiKt.*'—- See  the  note  on  Ezod.  iL  15.  Wliaterer  opinion  be  entertained  concerning  the  origin  of  the 
Midianitei  on  the  Red  Sea,  amone  whom  Moaes  ibnnd  a  refuge  from  the  wrath  of  Pharaoh,  there  is  no  question  that 
those  who  now  engage  our  attention  were  the  descendants  of  Midian,  the  son  of  Abraham  by  Keturah,  who,  logether 
with  his  brethren,  were  sent  away  by  the  patriarch,  during  his  life-time,  ^eastward  into  the  east  countnr ;"  that  is, 
into  the  country  eastward  from  Uiat  part  of  Canaan  in  which  Abraham  then  was.  This  was  at  Beersheba,  in  the 
south  of  Canaan ;  and  now  accordingly  we  find  the  Midianites  settled  in,  or  at  least  occupving  the  region  where,  after 
this  direction,  we  should  eiq>ect  to  look  for  them,  namely,  to  the  east  and  south-east  of  the  Moabiies,  who  dwelt  on 
the  eastern  coast  of  the  Dead  Sea.  Or  rather  perhaps  we  should  say,  that,  as  they  ^>pear  to  have  been  to  a  consi- 
derable extent  a  nomade  people,  they  pastured  their  nocks  in  the  unsettled  country  beyond  the  Moabites,  with  whom, 
as  a  Idndred  though  a  more  settled  people,  they  appear  to  haye  been  on  the  most  friendly  terms ;  and  on  whose  bor- 
ders were  situated  those  ^  cities  and  goodly  casties"  which  they  possessed.  It  will  contnbote  to  the  better  understanding 
of  the  subsequent  history  of  this  people,  in  connection  with  the  Israelites,  to  keep  in  mind  this  often  forgotten  (act, 
that  the  Midianites  were,  to  a  considerable  extent,  a  nomade  people,  extending  their  wanderings  much  &yond  any 
limits  which  could  be  assigned  to  them  as  a  territorial  possession,  lliis  people  were  induced,  by  the  wicked  advice  of 
Bftlaam — and  with  an  express  and  diabolical  intention  of  depriving  them  of  Jehovah's  protection — to  attempt  to  seduce 
the  Hebrews  to  idolatry  and  idolatrous  whoredom.  To  their  success  in  this  endeavour,  the  24,000  lives  which  were  lost 
in  the  matter  of  Baal-peor  bore  awful  testimony.  Were  the  people  of  Israel  to  be  thus  punished,  and  should  the  primary 
instigators  of  the  idolohy  and  rebellion  escape  ?  Such  was  not  the  Divinewill ;  and  nowwe  find  the  Israelites  ordered  to 
execute  the  Lord's  vengeance  upon  M''^**"  No  one  can  doubt  that,  in  this  case,  the  Hebrews  were  the  executioners  of 
a  judicial  sentence ;  and  it  is  well  to  remember  this,  that  we  may,  from  this  a£&ir,  be  led  to  draw  no  inference  as  to  the 
conduct  and  results  of  a  war  in  ordinary  circumstances.  The  sequel  exhibits  the  result.  It  appears,  however,  that  only 
the  Midianites  who  were  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Hebrew  camp,  and  who  were  the^  actual  criminals,  were  involved 
in  the  recorded  destruction,  great  as  it  was ;  and  this  is  one  proof,  among  inany,of  thewide-^read  and  parttaUy  nomade 
character  of  this  people.  Accordingly,  at  no  great  distance  of  time  a&rwards,  we  find  them  so  powerful  as  to  render 
the  Israelites  their  tributaries,  and  to  oppress  them  matly  for  seven  years,  obliging  them  to  seek  refuge  in  "  dens 
which  are  in  the  mountains,  wad  caves,  and  strong  holds"  (Judg.  vi.  2).  From  this  oppression  the  Hebrews  were  deli- 
vered by  Gideon,  who,  with  a  very  inferior  force,  almost  annihilated  the  Midianites,  so  that  from  that  time  they  appear 
to  have  lost  their  distinct  national  existence,  and  became  mixed  with  the  kindred  nations,  the  Moabites,  Anunomtes, 
Edomites,  and  Arabians. 

6.  ''  HkeMif  imHrmmentif  and  the  trumpets.'" — ^What  these  holy  instruments  were,  as  distinct  from  the  trumpets,  is 
not  veiT  evident ;  and  the  Hebrew,  as  well  as  the  Christian  commentators,  are  much  divided  on  the  subject.  Some 
think  tbat  the  Uiim  and  Thummim  are  intended,  whereby  the  Lord  mijght  be  consulted  about  any  difficulty  that  might 
arise  in  the  management  of  the  war ;  others  thhik  it  was  the  ark,  which  we  in  future  times  find,  on  some  occasions, 
accompanying  the  army  (Josh.  vi.  4,  6,  7 ;  1  Sam.  iv.  4,  5 ;  xiv.  18 ;  2  Sam.  xi.  1).  There  are  serious  objections  to 
both  of  these  opinions ;  and  it  seems  more  probable  that  we  should  regard  the  1  (pau)  prefixed  to  the  word  "  trumpets  " 
not  as  copulative  (oMd),  but  as  explanative  (eem),  and  then  read,  ''the  holy  instruments,  even  the  trumpets."  It  will  be 
recollected  that  the  silver  trumpets  were  to  accompany  the  army,  in  charge  of  the  priests,  who  were  to  sound  the  war 
alarm  with  them. 

7.  *'  Slew  aU  the  male$.^ — ^This  slaughter  of  the  males  is  not  a  peculiarity  of  the  present  transaction,  since  it  formed 
part  of  the  general  war-law,  as  given  m  Deut  xx.,  to  which  we  must  refer  for  remarks  on  the  general  subject.  Our 
present  observations  are  confined  to  the  circumstvices  which  the  ordinary  military  laws  do  not  explain. 

8.  "  Balaam  aUo..,.ihey  $Uw  with  the  tword/* — ^It  is  said,  in  chap.  xxiv.  25,  that  Balaam  went  and  returned  to  his  own 
country,  that  is,  Mesopotamia.  It  seems  more  probable  that  he  stopped  among  the  Midianites,  after  having  set  out 
with  an  intention  to  return  home,  than  that  he  had  already  come  back  irom  so  considerable  a  distance  as  the  Euphrates. 
However,  if  he  did  go  home,  there  was  certainly  sufficient  inducement  for  him  to  come  back  after  he  had  learned  the 
success  of  the  villanous  advice  he  had  given  to  the  Midianites  on  his  way.  This  is  the  opinion  of  the  Hebrew  writers, 
who  say,  that  when  he  heard  that  the  Israelites  had  fallen  into  the  snare  which  he  had  laid  for  them,  he  made  no 
doubt  tbat  they  would  then  be  easily  defeated,  and  hastened  to  obtain  a  share  in  the  spoil.  But  others  only  say 
that  on  hearing  of  the  plague  which  had  swept  away  so  man^  thousand  Hebrews,  he  delayed  not  to  return  and  claim 
the  due  wi^es  of  his  iniquity  from  the  princes  of  Midian.    His  iniquity  found  other  wages. 

'<  Swordr--Th%  history  ot  warUke  weapons  forms  a  curious  and  instructive  chapter  in  the  history  of  man.  Swords 
of  metal  could  by  no  means  be  the  earli^  or  one  of  the  earliest,  of  those  weapons  which  in  process  of  time  men  de- 
vised for  the  purpose  of  defending  themselves  or  oflfending  others.  Such  an  instrument  as  a  sword  cannot  well  be  of 
any  thing  but  metal ;  and  therefore  a  considerable  advance  in  civilization,  indicated  by  the  exbtence  of  the  art  of 
working  metals,  must  have  been  made  before  the  sword  was  invented.  Hence  it  is  that  swords  and  sabres  have  never 
been  known  to  any  but  civilized  or  semi-civilised  nations ;  nothing  of  the  kind  being  ever  found  amon{[  savages.  Yet 
we  see  this  weapon  in  the  most  remote  ages  known  in  Asia.  It  is  in  fact  the  most  early  weapon  mentioned  m  Scrip- 
ture. ^  It  was  with  the  sword  that  Simeon  and  Levi  did  such  terrible  execution  at  Sechem ;  •  and  the  patriarch  Jacob 
mentions  the  sword  and  the  bow  as  the  weapons  with  which  he  had  defeated  the  Amorites  (Q«i.  xlviiL  22).  There  is 
no  doubt  that  the  swords  of  the  most  ancient  times  were  of  brass,  or  rather  copper.  To  speak  of  a  copper  swoid  may 
seem  strange ;  but  it  is  certain  that  copper  was  wrought  long  before  iron,  and  applied  to  every  domestic,  operative,  and 
wailike  purpose  for  which  metal  was  required.  That  this  was  the  case  in  the  time  of  Homer,  we  see  from  his  poems, 
where  we  observe  brass  applied  to  almost  every  use.  The  Iliad,  from  its  great  antiquity  and  from  its  frequent  descrip- 
tions of  arms  and  armour,  is  our  most  valuable  ffuide  in  this  class  of  subjects.  We  there  find  that  there  is  no  sort  of 
weapon  which  is  not  in  some  instances,  if  not  fuways,  made  of  brass ;  and  indeed  where  the  material  of  a  metallic 
weapon  is  mentioned  at  all,  we  usually  find  it  to  be  brass.  As  to  swords,  their  nuiterial  is  not  generally  mentioned  ; 
but  the  famous  sword  of  Achilles  himself  was  of  brass,  whence  we  may  conclude  that  they  were  generally  of  tbat 
metal.  Swords  were  also  at  that  early  time  highly  ennched,  as  we  see  by  the  description  of  Agamemnon's  :^ 
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"  He  slung  his  sword 
Athwart  his  shoulders ;  dazzling  bright  it  shone 
With  gold  emboss'd,  and  silver  vcas  the  sheath 
Suspended  graceful  in  a  belt  of  gold." — Gowpbr. 


[6.C.  145& 


Ancient  Pbrsxan  Sworos  and  Daoobrs. 
From  Scolpturet  at  (a)  Pxmkfolis,  (V)  Sbikas.  (e)  Takbt-i-Boctan. 

The  swords  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  continued  in  times  long  subsequent  to  be  of  copper.  S^cimens  also  of 
swords  of  this  metal,  supposed  to  have  belonged  to  the  Phcenicians,  and  their  descendants  the  Carthaginians,  have  been 
dug  up  in  various  countries.    Specimens  £und  in  Ireland,  Cornwall,  and  elsewhere,  ia  countries  known  to  these 


3o2 


Ancibnt  Swurds  and  Dauokum. — From  Moni  kaocok. 
a,  Grei'k  :  6,  Ro.nan  ;  a,  Aiici  'Ot,  mit  iiiici'ti  •in  .  <<   t> 
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people,  have  been  found  to  coincide  with  others  dag  up  at  Canns,  where  the  Romans  sustained  their  great  orerthrow, 
and  which  are  supponed  to  have  belonged  to  their  conouerors.  Such  weapons  are  of  neculiar  interest  in  our  inquiry, 
as  they  may  thus,  with  great  probability,  be  traced  to  tne  near  neighbours  of  the  Israelites  in  Canaan,  whence  we  may 
be  allowed  to  suppose  that  theirt,  after  their  settlement  in  that  country,  were  of  similar  form  and  material.  There  are 
specimens  of  them  in  Sir  William  Hamilton's  collection  in  the  British  Museum.  In  their  general  form  they  resemble 
the  Roman  swords  in  tiie  centre  of  the  group  represented  in  the  preceding  wood-cut ;  but  are  not  ^nerally  so  broad  in 
proportion  to  their  length>  and  are  without  the  cross  bar  as  a  guard.  They  are  straight  and  tapenng,  with  two  edges 
and  a  sharp  point,  adapted  either  for  cutting  or  thrusting ;  and  their  breadth  somewhat  contracts  towards  the  haft,  as 
in  the  second  fisnue  from  the  right  hand  in  the  above  cut.  These  sort  of  weapons  vary  in  lengHbh,  from  a  dagger  of  two 
spans,  to  a  sword  of  two  feet  three  inches ;  the  last  being  the  size  of  the  largest  of  those  found  in  Ireland,  and  Ascribed  by 
Governor  POwnall  in  the  '  Archnologia,'  yol.  iii.  The  general  resemblance  of  these  swords  to  those  in  most  common  iiso 
among  the  Romans  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  they  borrowed  the  shape  of  the  blade  from  Spain,  which  country 
had  immemoriallybeen  the  seat  of  commercial  colonies  of  the  Phoenicians  and  Carthaginians,  and.a  considerable  part  of 
which  the  latter  people  ultimately  held  in  military  possession.  As  copper  is  a  soft  metal,  and  easily  blunted,  it  may  be 
asked  how  it  could  1ms  adapted  to  form  cutting  instruments  ?  Some  means  must  certainly  have  been  resorted  to  for  the 
purpose  of  hardening  it.  Tempering  seems  to  have  been  the  means  most  commonly  used.  The  ancient  writers  them- 
selves say  this ;  and  the  observations  which  have  been  made  on  Greek  and  Roman  antiquities  seem  to  confirm  this 
account  The  Irish  weapons  were  assayed  by  Mr.  Alchorn,  who  says,  "  the  metal  appears  to  me  to  be  chiefly  copper, 
interspersed  with  particles  of  iron,  and  perhaps  some  zinc,  but  without  containing  either  eold  or  silver :  it  seems  pro- 
bable, that  the  metal  was  cast  in  its  present  state,  and  afterwards  reduced  to  its  proper  ngure  by  filing.  The  iron 
mi^ht  either  be  obtained  with  the  copper  from  the  ore,  or  added  afterwards  in  the  fusion,  to  give  the  necessary 
rigidity  of  a  weapon.  But  I  confess  myself  unable  to  determine  any  thing  with  certainty."  (ArchsBologia,  iiL  355.) 
Governor  Pownalt,  in  the  same  paper,  says  of  this  metal,  that  it  is  of  a  temper  which  carries  a  sharp  edge,  and  is  in  a 
great  degree  firm  and  elastic,  and  very  heavy.  It  does  not  rust,  and  takes  a  fine  polish.  He  mdeed  thinks  it  su- 
perior to  iron  fbr  its  purpose,  until  the  art  of  tempering  steel  was  brought  to  a  considerable  degree  of  perfection.  It 
u  probably  on  account  of  this  perfection  to  which  the  preparation  of  copper  had  been  brought  m  consequence  of  the 
want  of  iron,  that  it  continued  to  be  preferred  long  after  the  art  of  workmg  iron  had  been  acquired. 


MoDBiw  Oribntal  Swords  and  Daoobrs. 

a,  Syrian  Sabre ;  5.  Syrian  DerviiVt  Sabre ;  e.  TarkUh  Sabre ;  d,  Dagger  of  the  Prince  Boyal  of  Persia;  e,  Albanian  Kniftp-Dagger; 
/  Yataghan  of  a  domeetie  of  the  Turkish  Grand  Yisier ;  g»  Janissary's  Dagger;  h,  Bedonin  Arab's  Dagger  and  Sheath. 

As  a  general  remark  upon  ancient  swords,  it  may  be  observed  that  the  swords  of  civilized  nations  were  straight,  and 
those  of  barbarians  curved.  The  swords  used  by  cavalry  were  long ;  but  antiquity  had  no  such  thin-bladed  narrow 
swords  as  are  in  use  in  modem  Europe ;  a  guard  for  the  fingers  is  also  usually  wanting  in  the  most  ancient  swords.  Tha 
Egryptian  swords  seem  to  have  been  cutting  swords ;  one  sort  is  straight  with  a  curved  point,  and  reminds  one  of  a 
carving  knife ;  another  resembles  a  scimitar,  or  curved  razor.  There  is  also  a  sort  of  straight  tapering  dagger  quita 
similar  to  one  that  is  still  used  in  Western  Asia,  but  not  so  broad  in  the  blade.  These  sworas  and  daggers  are  usually 
represented  with  cords  and  tassels  at  the  hilt.  Dr.  Me;^rick  calls  these  sorts  Egyptian-Greek ;  and  does  not  notice 
any  others.  Conceding  this  point  to  so  high  an  authontj,  we  are  left  at  liberty  to  conclude  that  other  swords,  not 
noticed  by  him,  but  which  often  occur  in  the  Egyptian  paintings,  are  pure  and  ancient  Egyptian.  One  of  these  has  a 
remarkable  resemblance  to  a  sickle  (see  the  Cut  to  Exod.  xiv.  7) ;  and  the  other  looks  like  a  broad-bladed  and  curved 
knife  (see  the  second  cut  to  Exod  xv.)  It  is  interesting  to  note  these  forms,  from  the  probability  that  the  weapons  of 
the  Israelites  in  the  wilderness  were  of  a  similar  character.  We  learn  from  Scripture  that  the  Israelites  had  daggers  and 
swords,  some  of  the  latter  with  two  edges,  and  were  "  girded  upon  the  thigh."  It  does  not  appear  that  they  wore  them. 
continually,  but  only  as  occasion  required  The  ancient  Persians  wore  their  swords  suspended  £rom  a  belt  on  the  right 
side.    Herodotuf  speaks  of  *'  golden  swords"  as  among  the  spoils  taken  by  the  Greeks  from  the  Persians ;  by  which  ba 
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must  probably  be  understood  to  mean  that  the  Persians  had  the  art  of  inlajring  with  g^ld  the  hilts  and  blades  of  their 
swords— a  practice  in  which  that  people  still  excel.  The  cut  from  the  ancient  sculptures  of  Persia  will  exhibit  thevariety 
and  style  ot  their  swords.  Some  of  them  have  a  resemblance  to  the  Phcenician  copper  swords  which  we  have  mentioned ; 
and  their  straightness  would,  according  to  the  above  quoted  Roman  rule,  show  the  civilization  of  that  people.  But  the 
same  rule  would  make  the  Egyptians,  with  their  curved  weapons,  ''barbarous  ;**  whereas,  in  truth,  both  the  Persians  and 
the  Egyptians  were  people  at  least  as  civilized  as  those  who  applied  that  degrading  epithet  to  them.  The  early  Greeks 
wore  the  sword  under  the  left  arm-pit,  so  that  the  pummel  touched  the  nipple  of  their  breast ;  it  himg  by  a  b^lt,  and  its 
length  was  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  arm.  The  scabbard,  of  the  same  breadth  as  the  sword,  terminated  in  a  knob  like 
a  mushroom.  Dr.  Meyrick  describes  different  sorts  of  Greek  swords,  but  we  cannot  enter  into  the  account  further  than 
to  state  that  some  sorts  were  straight  for  cutting  and  thrusting ;  some,  intended  for  cutting,  were  curved,  and  had  the 
edge  on  the  inner  curve  of  the  blade.  The  hilts  were  sometimes  of  ivory  and  gold,  and  occasionally  girded  by  a  cross-bar. 
The  Romans,  when  they  relinquished  brass  and  copper  for  the  blade^  retained  it  for  the  hilt.  Our  cut  will  show  the  prin- 
cipal varieties  of  the  Roman  swords.  The  resemblance  of  the  favourite  weapon  to  the  Phosnician  or  Carthaginian  has 
already  been  mentioned  and  accounted  for.  Several  of  those  which  the  cut  exhibits  are  only  slight  varieties  of  the 
same  weapon ;  and  those  with  the  most  obtuse  points  are  thought  the  most  ancient.  The  Romans  wore  the  sword  on 
the  right  thigh,  probably  that  it  might  not  obstruct  the  free  motion  of  the  buckler ;  but  in  ancient  monuments  the 
soldiers  are  sometimes  seen  to  wear  them  on  the  left  side.  As  the  Jews  were  at  different  periods  connecied  with  all 
the  people  to  whose  swords  we  have  alluded,  and  probably  used  the  same  kinds  of  weapons,  these  accounts  form,  with 
the  cuts,  the  most  suitable  elucidations  we  can  furnish.  The  cut  of  modem  Oriental  swords  and  daggers  forms  a 
useful  suj^plement,  as  the  ancient  forms  of  common  articles  are  still  retained  in  the  East.  The  Arabian  dagger,  for 
instance,  is  unquestionably  most  ancient — perhaps  patriarchaL 

1 4.  '*  Mot€»  wag  wroth,"  &c. — ^This  is  thought  to  imply  that  Moses  had  previously  given  the  army  particular  instructions 
on  the  subject ;  but  that,  instead  of  following  them,  the  soldiers  had  extended  to  the  Midianites  the  comparatively  favour- 
able treatment  allowed  by  the  general  war-law  to  all  the  nations  except  the  devoted  nations  of  Canaan.  Of  the  latter, 
they  were  to  <<  save  alive  nothing  that  breathed''  (Deut.  xx.  16) ;  but  in  their  wars  with  other  people  they  were  only 
to  slay  the  males  bearing  or  able  to  bear  arms,  and  not  even  so  until  terms  of  peace  had  been  ofiered  and  refused.  No 
such  offer  had  been  made  to  the  Midianites,  and  their  cities  were  utterly  destroyed  ;  and  in  these  two  respects  they 
had  already  been  more  unfavourably  dealt  with  than  any  except  the  devoted  nations.  But  Moses  was  angry  that  they 
had  saved  the  women  alive,  considering  the  calamities  which  their  enticements  had  brought  upon  Israel,  and  fearing 
probably  from  the  same  cause  a  repetition  of  the  crime  and  the  punishment ;  he  therefore  £rected  the  younger  females, 
as  less  tainted  with  idolatry  and  crime,  to  be  spared,  but  all  the  others,  and  also  the  male  children,  to  be  destroyed. 
If  we  estimate  the  number  of  the  women  who  had  seduced  the  Israelites  to  sin,  by  that  of  the  men  slain  for  that  sin^ 
and  also  by  the  proportion  of  the  young  females  who  were  spared,  we  shall  conclude  that  most  of  those  whom  Moses 
sentenced  to  pensh  were  actually  guilty  in  the  afi&ir  of  Baal-peor ;  and  it  is  therefore  easier  to  understand  the  grounds 
of  their  destruction  than  why  the  male  children  were  involved  in  the  same  fate.  Here  also,  however,  we  are  to  under- 
stand that  the  word  ^  children  "  comprehends  all  under  twenty  years  of  aze,  the  majority  of  whom  would  therefore  be 
old  enough  to  be  imbued  with  the  abominable  principles  and  practice  of  uie  Midiamtes.  We  shall  also  fail  to  form  a 
true  estimate  of  this  order,  without  recollecting  that  the  war  principles,  among  all  known  nations,  were  very  different 
from  those  which  now  prevail  in  civilized  Europe ;  and  that,  after  all,  enormous  as  their  offence  against  God  and 
against  Israel  was,  they  were  dealt  with  less  severely  than  the  devoted  nations  of  Canaan.  There  are  some  writers 
nmo  think  that,  in  issmne  this  order,  Moses  acted  on  his  own  views  of  policy,  as  we  do  not  read  that  the  Lord  gave 
him  any  instructions  on  tiie  subject.  But  as  it  was  the  Divine  command,  in  the  case  of  the  seven  nations  of  Canaan, 
that  they  should  be  whollj  extirpated  for  their  infinite  abominations,  and  as  we  find  it  imputed  to  the  Israelites  as  a 
crime  that  they  did  not  give  full  effect  to  this  sentence,  we  cannot  perhaps  do  better  than  to  consider  the  Midianites 
as  being  placed  in  the  same  condition ;  that  is,  under  a  judicial  sentence,  which  the  Almighty  might  have  executed  by 
plague,  or  famine,  or  fire,  or  flood,  but  which  he  saw  proper  to  execute  by  the  swords  of  the  Israelites,  and  the  full  efieet 
of  which  they  had  no  right  to  compromise  or  modify.  Por  further  remarks,  derived  from  the  generally  stem  character 
of  ancient  warfare^  we  must  refer  to  Deut  xx. 

19.  '^  Purify  both  your»eive$  and  your  captivtt^ — It  is  an  idea,  of  which  we  discover  frequent  traces  in  Scripture,  that 
the  life  of  man  was  a  thing  so  sacied  that  no  man  coul^  take  life  from  another,  even  m  a  just  cause,  by  war,  or  by 
accident,  or  even  touch  the  corpse  of  the  slain,  without  contracting  defilement,  for  which  some  process  of  purification, 
generally  by  water,  was  necessary.  Under  the  operation  of  this  respect  for  human  life,  the  man-slayer  was  obliged  to 
leave  his  own  home  and  flee  to  a  city  of  refu^ :  and  because  he  was  a  man  who  had  shed  much  blood  in  war,  David 
was  not  allowed  to  build  the  Temple.  We  discover  the  same  feeling  among  other  nations  of  antiqiuty.  Thus,  in 
Homer,  Hector,  fresh  from  battle,  declines  to  pour  out  a  libation  to  Jove : — 

"  I  dare  not  pour,  with  unwash'd  hands,  to  Jove 

The  rich  libation  forth ;  it  cannot  be 

That  I  should  supplicate,  thus  foul  with  stains 

Of  gory  batUe,  the  tempestuous  God." — Cowpbk. 

And  MatsA  is  made  to  speak  much  to  the  same  effect  in  Virgil  :— 

'<  These  hands,  yet  horrid  with  the  stains  of  war. 
Refrain  their  touch  unhallowed,  tiU  the  day 
When  the  pure  stream  shall  wash  their  guilt  away."— Pitt. 

27.  *^Dimde  the  prey  into  two  por^t."— I  twill  have  been  observed  in  this  chapter,  that  ''the  spoil**  and  ''  the  prey''  are 
mentioned  as  distinct  thinn.  (See  verses  11  and  12.)  The  spoil  (7/tt^9  thaiai)  means  properiy  the  tpoiium,  exuvite,  the 
clothes,  armour,  and  valuaoles  of  <the  enemy,  together  with  their  moveables  and  money.  These  were  not  divided  in 
common,  as  we  see  in  the  sequel,  but  belonged  individually  to  the  captors.  It  is  trae  that,  in  the  present  instance,  the 
soldiers  made  an  oblation  of  the  spoil  (verse  50) ;  but  this  was  voluntary,  and  did  not  take  place  till  after  the  division 
of  the  prey  had  been  made.  The  **  piey^  (JT^hOf  malkoch)  consisted  of  the  live  stock  and  the  captives,  and  was 
divided  into  two  parts,  one  for  those  who  went  to  the  battle,  and  the  other  for  the  whole  congregation ;  both  parts  being 
subject  to  a  deduction  for  the  use  of  the  sanctuary.  The  principle  of  distribution  here  adopted  seems  to  have  been 
only  intended  for  the  particular  occasion ;  but  aait  is  the  only  rule  on  the  subject  which  the  Pentateuch  contains,  and 
evidently  formed  the  basis  of  subsequent  practice,  it  may  be  well  to  give  it  particular  attention,  with  a  view  to  the  illus- 
tration oOhe  whole  subjectt  Perhaps  the  value  of  this  part  only  of  the  booty,  and  the  mode  of  its  diatribution»  will  be 
heft  ezhiSted  tabularly : 
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ThM  ^^tnhnUom  m  gytaCy  ta  ti>e  aaftoge  rf  A>  miifaff     Thej  had  tte  aok  n^  t«  tW  spaa  :^  ni  m  Ae  im- 


•«m  W  ttue  *«  prey,"  taeh  ■»■  wIm  wart  t*  the  war  had  aboirt  tAj  tmm  m  a^h  m  thaw  wh*  iiiikil  a< 
Xhtt  rjmg^n^'wa  half  w«  to  be  ^itrA^  ■■im|^  691*550  ftriBM,  aad  the  waniofs'  haif  ooly  aawa^  i^jMC 


tb#  ''/mflrr^^ion  ha/l  to  ^rre  a  fiftieth  port  of  their  hatf  le  the  Levitca,  whereas  the  •i)Ubrrs  had  ooij  te  caaAifiKite  a 
'      y  to  the  oa      "  ' 


ftye^Mi;wlwlth  part,  tea  tttaea  ieaiytothe  oaeof  the  — iliiiij.  Hwaabqtemntahte  that  thaae  who  had  aatk.^eut  flia 
Uug^m  aad  daafprr  of  the  eerrke  «boqid  be  draa  bberaOj  dMa^tuihed ;  aad  the  pdncxpfe,  if  fbilawcd  act,  waa  calc»- 
lated  toeago€OTyebi>Menterpfieea,«Ucethel<wertheartiialco«baitaatiWefe,the  Uz^erwaaid  be  the  lawpatliuawhiA 
each  recened.  Bot,  aa  the  o«ber  haad,  H  waa  cqaaHj  fair  that  the  people  at  lai^e  sbooid  be  caandcaedy  saee  thej  wen 
aii  ia  aa  tfft^  ^^^V^  woitbem,  aad  aU  liable  amd  naif  ta  hare  heea  called  lata  active  aerriea.  la  fact,  m  a  badf  ca»- 
tmutcd  bke  the  Hebrew  halt,  the  ami  of  fail  a^  occupied  the  piaee  af  the  bmb  who  ia  am  aaaj  rtm  to  gaood  the 
bof  flpB^  while  ethers  ara  eDUfaipid  m  aetaal  eaaijct.  There  ia,  howercr,  ao  other  exaspie  ia  which  hall  the  peey  waa 
given  to  the  eomgref^atioD  at  Urge ;  there  maj  have  bees  other  ia#awcea,  howerer,  tha«^  aot  lecorded.  The  cattam 
vr^AaiAy  leil  gra^rialtjr  tsto  ditaae  with  the  Intnmt  of  the  popnlatioa  and  the  chaa^  m  Ota  coaditioa  af  the  people. 
When  the  tobject  ie  aaatn  brought  imder  oni  notice  (1  Saai*  zxx.^  we  ftad  the  doteai  was,  that  oolj  fke  actual  azsr 
divided  the  prey,  btxt  that  theae  who  kept  the  baggage,  ar  were  £sabled  by  weaziDeB  or  wooidi,  ifaand  eqaaOj  with 
thonc  who  were  eogagad  ia  the  ftght.  Ob  ooe  oceaeioa,  in  Darid't  vagabond  troop,  fbar  huadied  ohb  who  wewt  to 
battle,  moral ared  at  &viog  to  divide  the  pf«j  with  two  hnadxed  who,  6om  wfarineei,  had  maainwl  behiad  attiKhraok 
Beeor.  But  this  odIt  care  oecaaioB  for  the  regnlatioa  to  be  aMHc  iraily  ertabliriM.  If  we  maj  tnnC  the  Sabbiaa. 
the  army  rmly  divided  Urns  half  the  prey  among  theasaelves  after  the  mocuuefay  was  eetabtiihed ;  ftr  flat  the  Idn^  had 
the  **  ff|K/il  **  ifmewtta  artklee,  or  at  leaat  to  much  at  he  choee  to  take  of  it,  and  also  half  the  "prey,*  as  datinguahed 
from  th«<'tp',iL"  If  we  onderttaod  the  matter,  the ''spoil  "was  Che  kinj^sDroperpoitioii;  aad  die  half  af  flm '^  prey' 
was  still  nominally  the  portion  of  the  people,  bat  claimed  br  him,  as  head  of  the  people,  to  be  employed  for  the  pv^bc 
senrwre.  Or,  in  other  words,  that  the  **  spoil  ^  was  hit  portion  as  cornmandfr-in-ctuef  of  the  army,  aad  flie  mowtr  of 
the  **  pf ey  "  as  head  of  the  nation*  We  do  not  know  on  what  authority  the  Babbins  make  tUa  ftiti'iueal.  But  it  is 
by  no  iiM^os  imorobable,  and  it  well  acconnts  for  the  enormoos  wealth  which  Dkvid  waa  enabled  to  attumulate  and 
l^e  to  his  soa  Holomon.  Ia  the  tiaae  of  the  Macc^wct,  something  like  a  return  to  the  old  system  took  place,  for 
we  read  that  the  army  which  de6»ted  Nieanor  onder  the  conduct  of  Jodas  did  not  confine  the  dirtnbatioa  to  the  army, 
bot  **  made  the  maimed,  orphans,  widows,  and  the  aged  also,  eqoal  in  spoils  with  fliemsdvea.'* 

Manjjr  very  interesting  illostrations  of  the  facts  we  have  that  condensedly  staled  aught  be  derived  from  Oe  wntiogs 
of  das«ical  antirjaity,particiilarlT  from  the  Iliad  of  Homer.  A  greedinett  for  spoil  in  general  characteriaes  all  the  kinga 
and  rhtc^  who  figure  in  theTrcjan  war.  The  plenary  power  over  the  spoils  which  the  Babbins  aaign  to  the  commander, 
or  the  king  when  there  was  one,  we  see  fully  possessed  by  the  Crrecian  commander  Agameamon,  to  whom  flie  fcinga 
aorl  rhU'h  acimg  with  him  brought  the  spoil  they  obtametC  of  which  he  reatrvad  what  he  plfeJ^  aad  gsve  what  bt 
plea«ed  t«  tb«  othetf.    Achtllethiiiiielf'givetthebett  accoantoftheprocew.    Havya: 

•'Ihavedettioy'd 

Twelve  citiea  with  mj  fleety  and  twelve,  sava  oae, 

On  foot  eoBteafiag  m  the  fieldt  of  Troy. 

From  all  these  cities  piecioat  tpoilt  I  took 

Abondant,  and  to  Agamemnon^  hand 

Gave  all  the  treatore.    Ha  within  his  ships 

Abode  the  whUe,  and  having  all  received 

little  distfibuted,  and  much  retainM  ; 

He  gave,  however,  to  th6  kings  and  chiefo 

A  portion,  and  they  kept  it."~Cowpaa. 

EretT  one  also  knowi  thai  the  interest  of  this  fomout  poem  hinget  ufHrn  the  dit^ost  of  Arhillet^  which  was  oecanoned 
by  the  harsh  exercise,  on  the  part  of  Agamemnon,  of  a  right  to  reclaim  the  sp<nl  he  had  once  awarded. 

The  rule  concerning  the  erjual  division  of  the  S|>oil,  as  well  to  those  who  stayed  with  the  baggage  as  to  those  who 
fought,  WAS  also  in  use  among  the  Romans ;  and  it  is  interesting  to  hear  Polybius  applauding,  as  one  of  the  master^ 
uieces  of  Roman  discipline,  a  custom  which  was,  so  many  ages  before,  in  practical  operation  among  the  Hebrews. 
Perhaps  his  account  may  tend  to  illustrate  the  brieif  indications  of  the  Sacred  text,  for  where  the  princtpw  was  the  same, 
we  may  suppose  that  there  was  some  analogy  in  the  details.  He  is  speaking  particularly  of  the  pillage  of  a  city,  and  states 
that  a  certain  number  of  cohorts,  never  exceeding  half  the  force,  were  employed  in  this  work.  When  it  was  aecompluhed, 
a  sale  was  made  of  all  that  had  been  taken,  and  the  money  divided  into  equal  shares,  which  were  allotted  to  ail  alike : 
not  only  to  those  who  were  stationed  under  arms  in  the  several  posts,  but  to  those  that  were  left  in  Uie  camp,  also  to 
the  sick,  and  even  to  those  who  had  been  tent  away  from  the  camp  on  distant  service.  And  that  no  part  of  the  plunder 
might  he  concealed,  the  soldiers,  before  they  began  to  march,  were  obliged  to  swear,  that  whatever  they  took  from  the 
enemy  they  would  foithfully  bring  to  the  camp.  Polybius  then  expatiates  on  the  advantages  of  this  arrangement,  and 
the  fatal  consequences  which  followed  in  other  nations  firom  allowing  every  man  to  keep  what  he  might  take ;  the 
men  then,  in  their  ardour  for  gain,  throwing  off  all  restraint,  and  often  bringing  the  army  into  the  utmost  dan^r ;  whilst, 
under  the  Roman  system,  every  man  remained  quiet  and  steady  at  hit  post,  beiag  at  certain  of  his  due  portion  at  if  he 
were  actually  engaged  in  the  pillage. 

It  will  not  fail  to  be  observed  that  the  right  of  tpoil  is  distiiietly  reconiised  m  the  Mosaical  law.  This  it  explained 
when  we  recollect  that  the  Hebrew  army  received  no  pay:  aad  as  Michaelis  observet  (Art.  178>—<<  Where  there  ace 
no  soldiers  paid  by  the  state,  but  all  the  citixent  take  the  field,  either  at  voluateert  or  by  telecUon,  it  is  quite  obvious 
that  to  take  spoil  must  be  permitted ;  for  the  man  who  haxardt  hit  life  iiinst  hatve  tome  meant  of  reeompente  put  in 
hii  power ;  and  what  hit  country  does  not  give  him,  he  mnst  have  to  hope  for  from  tibe  enemy.  • .  •  Where  there  in  not 
a  regular  and  paid  arm^,  spoil  muft  be  tlie  r«w»rd  of  vietofy." 
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CHAPTER  XXXIL 


The  Reubenites  and  Gadites  sue  for  their  inherit- 
ance on  thai  side  Jordan,  6  Moses  reproveth 
them.  16  They  offer  him  conditions  to  his  con- 
tent, 33  Moses  assigneth  them  the  land,  39  They 
conquer  it. 

Now  the  children  of  Beuben  and  the  chil- 
dren of  Gad  had  a  very  great  multitude  of 
cattle :  and  when  they  saw  the  land  of  Jazer, 
and  the  land  of  Gilead,  that^  behold,  the 
place  was  a  place  for  cattle ; 

2  The  children  of  Gad  and  the  children 
of  Reuben  came  and  spake  unto  Moses,  and 
to  Eleazar  the  priest,  and  unto  the  princes 
of  the  congregation,  saying, 

3  Ataroth,  and  Dibon,  and  Jazer,  and 
Nimrah,  and  Heshbon,  and  Elealeh,  an4 
Shebam,  and  Nebo,  and  Beon, 

4  Even  the  country  which  the  Lord  smote 
before  the  congregation  of  Israel,  is  a  land 
for  cattle,  and  thy  servants  have  cattle  : 

5  Wherefore,  said  they,  if  we  have  found 
grace  in  thy  sight,  let  this  land  be  given 
unto  thy  servants  for  a  possession,  and 
bring  us  not  over  Jordan. 

6  ^  And  Moses  said  unto  the  children 
of  Gad  and  to  the  children  of  Reuben,  Shall 
your  brethren  go  to  war,  and  shall  ye  sit 
here? 

7  And  wherefore  ^discourage  ye  the  heart 
of  the  children  of  Israel  from  going  over 
into  the  land  which  the  Lord  nath  given 
them? 

8  Thus  did  your  fathers,  when  I  sent 
them  from  Kadesh-barnea  to  see  the  land. 

9  For  "when  they  went  up  unto  the  valley 
of  Eshcol,  and  saw  the  land,  they  discou- 
raged the  heart  of  the  children  of  Israel, 
that  they  should  not  go  into  the  land  which 
the  Lord  had  given  mem. 

10  And  the  Lord*s  anger  was  kindled 
the  same  time,  and  he  sware,  saying, 

1 1  Surely  none  of  the  men  that  came  up 
out  of  Egypt,  "from  twenty  years  old  and 
upward,  shall  see  the  lana  which  I  sware 
unto  Abraham,  unto  Isaac,  and  unto  Jacob ; 
because  they  have  not  *wholly  followed  me : 

12  Save  Caleb  the  son  of  Jephunneh  the 
Kenezite,  and  Joshua  the  son  of  Nun :  for 
they  have  wholly  followed  the  Lord. 

13  And  the  Lord^s  anger  was  kindled 
against  Israel,  and  he  maae  them  wander 
in  the  wilderness  forty  years,  until  all  the 
generation,  that  had  done  evil  in  the  sight 
of  the  Lord)  was  consumed. 

>  Heb.  break,      >  Chap.  18.  S4       •  Chap.  14.  S8»  99. 


14  And,  behold,  ye  are  risen  up  in  your 
fathers'  stead,  an  increase  of  sinfril  men,  to 
augment  yet  the  fierce  anger  of  the  Lord 
toward  Israel 

15  For  if  ye  turn  away  from  after  him, 
he  will  yet  again  leave  them  in  the  mlder- 
ness ;  and  ye  shall  destroy  all  this  people. 

16  ^  And  they  came  near  unto  niln,  and 
said.  We  will  build  sheepfolds  here  for  our 
cattle,  and  cities  for  our  uttle  ones : 

17  But  we  ourselves  will  go  ready  armed 
before  the  children  of  Israel,  until  we  have 
brought  them  unto  their  place:  and  our 
little  ones  shall  dwell  in  the  fenced  cities 
because  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  land. 

18  We  will  not  return  unto  our  houses, 
until  the  children  of  Israel  have  inherited 
every  man  his  inheritance. 

ly  For  we  will  not  inherit  with  them  on 
yonder  side  Jordan,  or  forward ;  because  our 
inheritance  is  fallen  to  us  on  this  side  Jordan 
eastward. 

20  %  And  'Moses  said  unto  them.  If  ye 
will  do  this  thing,  if  ye  will  go  armed  before 
the  Lord  to  war, 

21  And  will  go  all  of  you  armed  over 
Jordan  before  the  Lord,  until  he  hath  driven 
out  his  enemies  from  before  him, 

22  And  the  land  be  subdued  before  the 
Lord  :  then  afterward  ye  shall  return,  and 
be  guiltless  before  the  Lord,  and  before 
Israel ;  and  this  land  shall  be  your  posses- 
sion before  the  Lord. 

23  But  if  ye  will  not  do  so,  behold,  ye 
have  sinned  against  the  Lord  :  and  be  sure 
your  sin  will  find  you  out 

24  Build  you  cities  for  your  little  ones, 
and  folds  for  your  sheep ;  and  do  that  which 
hath  proceeded  out  of  your  mouth. 

25  And  the  children  of  Gad  and  the  chil- 
dren of  Reuben  spake  unto  Moses,  saying, 
Thy  servants  will  do  as  my  lord  command- 
eth. 

26  Our  little  ones,  our  wives,  our  flocks, 
and  all  our  cattle,  shall  be  there  in  the  cities 
of  Gilead. 

27  'But  thy  servants  will  pass  over,  every 
man  armed  for  war,  before  the  Lord  to 
battle,  as  my  lord  saith. 

28  So  concerning  them  Moses  commanded 
Eleazar  the  priest,  and  Joshua  the  son  of 
Nun,  and  the  chirf  fathers  of  the  tribes  of 
the  children  of  Israel : 

29  And  Moses  said  unto  them.  If  the 
children  of  Gad  and  the  children  of  Beuben 
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will  pass  with  you  over  Jordan,  every  man 
aimed  to  battle,  before  the  Lord,  and  the 
land  shall  be  subdued  before  you ;  then  ye 
shall  give  them  the  land  of  Gilead  for  a 
possession : 

30  But  if  they  will  not  pass  over  with  you 
armed,  they  shall  have  possessions  among 
you  in  the  land  of  Canaan. 

31  And  the  children  of  Gad  and  the  chil- 
dren of  Beuben  answered,  saying.  As  the 
Lord  hath  said  unto  thy  servants,  so  will 
we  do. 

32  We  will  pass  over  armed  before  the 
Lord  into  the  land  of  Canaan,  that  the  pos- 
session of  our  inheritance  on  this  side  Jor- 
dan may  be  our*s. 

33  And  'Moses  gave  unto  them,  even  to 
the  children  of  Gud,  and  to  the  children  of 
Heuben,  and  unto  half  the  tribe  of  Manas- 
seh  the  son  of  Joseph,  the  kingdom  of  Sihon 
king  of  the  Amontes,  and  the  kingdom  of 
Og  Idng  of  Bashan,  the  land,  with  the  cities 
thereof  in  the  coasts,  even  the  cities  of  the 
country  round  about 


34  if  And  the  children  of  Grad  built  Di- 
bon,  and  Ataroth,  and  Aroer, 

35  And  Atroth,  Shophan,  and  Jaazer, 
and  Jogbehah, 

36  And  Beth-nimrah,  and  Beth-haran> 
fenced  cities :  and  folds  for  sheep. 

37  And  the  children  of  Beuben  built 
Heshbon,  and  Elealeh,  and  Eaijathaim, 

38  And  Nebo,  and  Baal-meon,  (their 
names  being  changed,)  and  Shibmah :  and 
'^ve  other  names  unto  the  cities  which 
they  builded. 

£19  And  the  children  of  *Machir  the  son 
of  Manasseh  went  to  Gilead,  and  took  it, 
and  dispossessed  the  Amorite  which  was 
in  it 

40  And  Moses  ^ve  Gilead  unto  Machir 
the  son  of  Manasseh ;  and  he  dwelt  therein. 

41  And  "Jair  the  son  of  Manasseh  went 
and  took  the  small  towns  thereof,  and  called 
them  Havoth-jair. 

42  And  Nobah  went  and  took  Eenath, 
and  the  villages  thereof,  and  called  it  No- 
bah, after  his  own  name. 
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Chap,  zxxif . — As  in  this  and  other  chapters  a  threat  namber  of  ];)roper  names  of  towns,  &c.,  occnr  in  a  coUectiTe  f<»m, 
it  may  be  well  to  explain  in  this  place  how  we  purpose  to  proceed  in  soch  cases.  It  will  be  understood  that  the  object 
of  the  geographical  notes  is  to  famish  the  reader  with  such  information  as  may  be  really  useful  and  elucidatory,  with- 
out encumbering  our  pages  with  unimportant  explanations  and  discussions  on  points^  of  no  material  consequence. 
Therefore,  as  many  places  are  mentioned  only  once  or  twice  in  all  the  Bible,  and  then  in  connection  with  no  circum- 
stances of  particular  interest,  we  conceive  that  the  maps,  which  it  is  intended^  to  publish,  as  a  separate  work,  in 
illustration  of  this  and  of  other  editions  of  the  Bible,  will  furnish  all  reqmsite  information  concerning  such  places ; 
and  they  will  therefore  not  be  mentioned  in  the  notes,  unless  for  the  sake  of  noticing  some  fact  which  may  help  to 
determine  their  sites,  or  to  rectify  the  common  maps.  This  may  be  sometimes  necessaiy,  as,  with  respect  to  a  great 
number  of  these  obscure  places,  nothing  is  positively  known  concerning  their  situation.  When,  therefore,  a  name 
occurs  in  the  text  which  has  not  been  previously  noticed,  and  concerning  which  there  is  no  explanation  in  the  notes, 
it  will  be  understood  that  the  name  rarely  recurs  in  the  Sacred  books,  is  unconnected  with  any  event  of  importance,  and 
that  there  is  notlung  to  observe  concerning  its  site  or  condition.  Then,  the  remaining  names,  of  which  some  notice 
must  be  taken,  will  sometimes  be  so  thickW  crowded  in  one  chapter,  that,  in  order  to  effisct  a  proper  distribution  of  the 
notes,  the  necessary  explanation  will  be  referred  to  some  future  texts,  in  which  the  same  names  again  occur.  In  such 
cases,  the  place  where  the  postponed  note  may  be  found  will  be  properly  indicated,  by  which  means  such  names  will  be 
distinguished  from  those  oi  unimportant  places,  concerning  which  it  is  not  intended  to  furnish  any  explanation. 

Verse  1.  "  The  land  ofjazer,* — Biblical  g^og^phers  seem  to  have  felt  considerable  difficulty  here,  as  they  have  in 
general  avoided  saying  to  what  district  this  denomination  should  be  applied.  In  a  note  to  verse  3,  it  is  shown  that  the 
town  called  Jazer  was  a  principal  city  of  the  country  between  the  Arnon  and  the  Jabbok ;  and  it  is  therefore  to  this 
region  that  our  researches  for  the  land  of  Jazer  should  be  limited.  This  being  the  case,  w«  have  little  hesitation  in 
hoarding  the  opinion  that  the  term  denotes  the  whole,  or  nearly  the  whole,  of  this  region ;— that  is,  with  the  conven- 
tional exception  of  a  small  part  south  of  the  Jabbok,  which  is  considered  as  bebn^pi^  to  Gilead,  although  unquestion- 
ably the  Jabbok  is  the  propter  geographical  boundary  southward  of  that  famous  region.  Our  reasons  for  this  conclusion 
are,  that  this  district,  which  formed  the  country  of  Reuben,  is  in  the  sing^ular  situation  of  having  no  ancient  name,  if  it 
be  not  the  land  of  Jazer ;  whereas,  considering  it  to  be  such,  we  have  a  complete  series  of  definite  names  for  all  the 
trans- Jordanic  region  occupied  by  the  Israelites :  that  is,  **  the  land  of  Jazer^  for  the  southern  portion  between  the  Arnon 
and  Jabbok ;  '^  Wlead  **  for  the  central  portion,  between  the  Jabbok  and  the  Jarmouk  or  Hieromax ;  and  <'  Bashan  "  for 
the  portion  extending  northward  from  the  Jarmouk.  We  see  also  that  the  form  of  expression,  placing  the  <'  land  of  Jazer* 
in  juxtaposition  with  the  **  land  of  Gilead,"  implies  some  coincidence  between  the  two  districts  in  extent  and  importance^ 
while  the  prior  mention  of  Jazer  seems  to  denote  that  it  was  the  nearer  of  the  two,  and  it  could  not  be  nearer  except 
where  we  place  it  In  fact,  if  we  have  rightly  defined  the  region,  the  Israelites  were  at  this  time  actually  encamped  m 
it.  Finally,  it  is,  equally  with  Gilead,  and  ra^er  more  so,  '^  a  place  for  cattle  ;**  and  as  it  was  certainly  included  m  the 
desired  land,  whether  our  opinion  as  to  its  identity  with  the  land  of  Jazer  be  right  or  not,  we  may  here  cite  the  observa- 
tion which  Burckhardt  makes  with  reference  to  its  pastures.  The  greater  part  of  this  territory  is  now  called  the  BtUka; 
and  after  noticing  the  contests  of  the  Bedouin  Arabs  for  the  right  of  pasturage  within  its  limits,  he  goes  on  to  say : 
**^  The  superiority  of  the  pasturage  of  the  Belka  over  that  of  all  southern  Syria  is  the  cause  of  its  possession  being  thus 
contested.  The  Bedouins  have  this  saying, '  Thou  canst  not  find  a  country  like  the  Belka ' — Metkel  el  Belka  ma  teHaka, 
The  beef  and  mutton  of  this  district  are  preferred  to  those  of  all  others.**  Buckingham  bears  even  stronger  testimony 
to  the  picturesque  beauty,  the  fine  climate,  and  ezubeiant  fertility  of  this  part  of  Uie  country  eait  of  the  Jordan ',  and 
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■Mms  to  hare  no  hesitation  in  declaring  it  &r  superior  to  any  part  of  the  conntry  weit  of  the  Jordan,  through  which 
he  had  trayelled  (' Travels  among  the  Arab  Tribes/  p.  141).    It  is  therefore  no  wonder  that  the  two  tribes  and  a  half 
who  had  plenty  of  cattle  desired  to  remain  on  that  side  Jordan. 
"  The  land  of  OiAfadL"— See  Dent.  iii. 

3.  '*  JazerP — We  do  not  see  with  some  the  necessity  of  fixing  this  town  on  the  margin  of  a  lake,  because  the  ''waters 
of  Jazer  **  are  mentioned.  The  expression,  according  to  the  use  of  the  Hebrew  language,  need  imply  no  more  than  that 
there  was  an  abundant  stream  or  streams  in  the  district  or  near  the  town  of  Jaser.  Burckhardt,  apparently  aware  of 
this,  conjectures  that  Jazer  may  be  fixed  at  a  fine  spring,  called  Ain  Hazier,  in  a  narrow  valley  to  the  south  of  Szalt. 
This  spring  turns  several  mills,  and  empties  itself  into  the  Wady  Shoeb.  Near  it  are  the  ruins  of  a  considerable  town, 
consistmg  of  the  foundations  of  buildings  and  heaps  of  stones  ('Travels  in  Sjrria,'  p.  355).  Besides  the  analogy  of 
name,  the  situation  coincides  tolerably  well  with  the  statement  of  Eusebius  and  Jerome,  who  place  Jazer  fifteen  miles 
from  Heshbon,  and  ten  miles  west  of  JPluladelphia,  or  Rabboth  Ammon.  This  is  one  of  the  towns  that  the  Moabites 
appropriated  while  lying  vacant  during  the  captivity  of  Israel. 

"  NunrahJ^ — ^This  pb^e  has  in  Scripture  the  several  names  of  Nimrah,  Nimrim,  and  Beth-Nimrah.  Near  the  point 
where  the  small  river  Shoeb,  mentioned  in  the  preceding  note,  empties  itself  into  the  Jordan  (in  N.  lat  32^  8'),  there 
are  the  ruins  of  a  city  called  Nymrtin,  The  analogy  of  name  is  of  great  weight  in  so  limited  a  district,  and  would  lead 
us  to  conjecture  that  this  is  the  place  denoted  in  the  text. 

"  E/ea/ehJ* — About  midway  between  the  Jabbok  and  the  Amon,  on  the  common  road  (in  N.  lat.  31®  57^, 
£.  lone.  36®  l(/),  Burckhardt  found  a  place  called  Ei  Jai,  which  he,  with  veiy  good  reason,  supposes  to  have  been  the 
£lealeh  of  Scripture.  Aal  in  Arabic  means  *'  the  high,'  as  it  does  in  the  Hebrew  name ;  and  accordingly  the  ruins 
are  upon  the  summit  of  a  hill,  whence  a  very  extensive  view  over  the  plain  is  commanded.  The  town  was  sur- 
rounded by  a  well-built  wall,  of  which  some  parts  yet  remain ;  and  amon^  the  ruins  are  a  number  of  large  cistems» 
fra^ents  of  walls,  and  the  foundations  of  houses,  but  nothing  that  claims  particular  notice.  The  place  is  of  no 
Scnptural  importance.  It  is  mentioned  sometimes  in  the  Propnets,  and  always  in  connection  with  Heshbon,  from 
which  it  was  but  a  mile  distant,  according  to  Eusebius ;  and  this  is  as  nearly  as  may  be  the  distance  (half  an  hour)  at 
which  Burckhardt  found  El- Aal.  The  mree  towns  here  mentioned  together,  Heshbon,  Elealeh,  and  Shebam  (Sibmah 
in  verse  38)  are  described  as  famous  for  their  vines  in  Isaiah  xvi.  9, 10,  and  Jer.  xlviii.  32 — 34. 

*'  ShebamT  called  also  Shibmah,  Sibmah,  and  Sipkmoth, — ^This  place  was  proverbially  famous  for  its  vines,  and  is  gene- 
rally mentioned  by  the  Prophets  in  such  a  way  as  to  imply  its  proximity  to  Heshbon ;  and  this  is  confirmed  by  Jerome, 
who  says  that  the  two  places  were  scarcely  more  than  five  hundred  paces  distant  from  each  other.  We  are  not  aware 
that  any  trace  of  the  name  now  exists  in  that  neighbourhood.  Sibmah  was  in  the  territory  of  Reuben,  and  together 
with  the  other  towns  in  this  tribe  was  taken  possession  of  by  the  Moabites  when  the  two  tribes  and  a  half  were  carried 
into  captivity. 

**  Nebo,^ — ^We  see  from  verse  38,  that  this  was  a  town,  built,  no  doubt,  near  or  on  the  mountain  of  that  name. 

^BtrnT  also  Baal-Mem  (verse  38),  Beik-Meon  (Jer,  xlviii  23),  and  Beth-Baal-Meon  (Josh.  ziiL  7),  that  is,  the  house  or 
temple  of  Baal-Meon.  It  was  probably  a  plstce  where  Baal  was  worshipped.  Its  site  seems  to  be  marked  by  the 
name  Myoun,  given  to  a  ruined  place  about  two  miles  south-east  from  Heshbon.  This  town  was  occupied  by  the 
Moabites  in  the  time  of  Ezekiel,  who  (chap.  xxv.  9)  mentions  it  with  Beth-jeshimon  and  Kiriathaim  as  frontier  cities 
of  Moab,  and  **  the  glory  of  the  country.** 

21.  "  Go  all  of  you  armed  over  JordaM,**^Noi  all  who  were  fit  for  war.  We  see  from  Josh.  iv.  13,  that  the  number 
of  the  two  tribes  and  a  half  that  passed  over  Jordan  was  40,000 ;  but,  according  to  the  late  census,  the  whole  number 
fit  for  war  in  Reuben,  Gad,  and  half  Manasseh,  was  110,580,  so  that  70,580  remained  on  the  east  of  Jordan  to  form 
the  new  establishments  and  watch  over  their  safety. 

34.  <<  Bmlt/* — Not  founded,  for  these  towns  have  already  been  mentioned  as  belonging  to  the  former  proprietors  of 
the  country ;  but,  rebuilt,  or  fortified.  The  latter  is  a  very  frequent  sense  of  the  word  here  and  elsewhere  rendered 
'•  built.'* 

**  i^ro^r."— Described,  in  Deut.  ii.  36,  as  being  <<by  the  brink  of  the  river  Arnon.**  In  this  situation,  on  the  edge  of 
the  northern  precipice  above  the  valley  of  the  Modjeb  (Amon),  Burckhardt  found  the  ruins  of  a  town  now  called 
Araayr,  which  is  precisely  the  same  name,  allowing  for  the  difference  in  spelling  the  Hebrew  and  Arabic  letters.  In 
Josh.  xiii.  9,  and  in  several  parallel  texts,  such  a  form  of  expression  as  the  following  occurs :  "  Aroer,  that  is  upon  the 
brink  of  the  river  Amon,  and  the  city  thai  ii  in  the  midst  of  the  river,^*  This  occasions  some  perplexitjr ;  and  most  com- 
mentators have  understood  it  to  mean  that  the  city  of  Aroer  was  divided  into  two  parts,  one  of  which  stood  on  the 
bank  of  the  river,  and  the  other  in  the  river,  that  is,  in  a  spot  of^ound  surrounded  by  the  river,  or  on  a  little  island 
made  by  the  Amon.  This  only  proves  that  nothing  has,  until  recently,  been  known  of  the  Amon,  its  deep  burning 
valley,  and  its  steep  enclosing  hills.  The  passages  are  confessedly  difficult ;  but  on  carefully  examining  them  we  are 
quite  of  opinion  that  the  rendering  "in  the  midst  of  the  river"  is  untenable.  It  rather  seems  that  the  second  clause, 
as  in  the  above-quoted  sentence,  refers  not  to  the  Aroer,  as  explanatory  of  its  site,  but  to  other  cities,  and  that  the 
expression  with  reference  to  them  rendered  '*in  the  midst  of  the  river,'^  should  be  *•' within  the  river.**  It  will  be  recol- 
lected that  the  Amon  was  a  frontier  river,  and  therefore  to  speak  of  "  Aroer,  which  is  on  the  bank  of  the  Amon,  and 
the  other  cities  within  (that  is,  on  the  near  or  interior  side)  the  river,**  is  by  no  means  a  useless  or  unimportant  specifi- 
cation. Dr.  Boothroyd,  after  Rosenmuller,  seems  to  concur  in  this  view ;  but  Dr.  Waterland  had  lon^  before  thus  ren- 
dered the  passage  in  Josh.  xiii.  16: — ^''From  Aroer  that  is  on  the  bank  of  the  river  Amon,  and  the  cities  between  that 
river  and  the  whole  plain.**  For  a  remark  on  the  Aroer  of  Gad,  see  the  note  on  Josh.  xiii.  25.  But  we  know  nothing 
further  about  this  other  Aroer. 

35.  «  Airoih,  ShophanJ^— 'The  Septuagint  drops  the  Jtroth,  perhaps  confounding  it  with  the  Ataroth  of  the  preced- 
ing verse.  The  Hebrew  however,  and,  after  it,  all  the  ancient  Oriental  versions,  read  the  two  words  here  as  one  name, 
'<  Atroth-Shophan,"^  which  obviates  the  difficulty  by  which  the  Seventy  seem  to  have  been  perplexed.  Ihis  Shophan 
is  probably  the  same  as  the  Zaphon  of  J(»h.  xiii.  27,  which  appears  to  have  taken  its  name  from  Zephon  (Num.  xxvi.) 
the  son  of  Gad  and  ancestor  ofthe  Zephonites. 

36.  '^  BeM-Aaron.**— Eusebius  and  Jerome  state  that  this  place  was  rebuilt  by  Herod  the  Great,  and  called  Livias,  in 
honour  of  livia,  the  wife  of  Augustus.  With  this  fact  before  us,  we  fear  it  is  not  safe  to  follow  those  who  attempt  ta 
identify  Beth-haran  with  the  ruined  place  caUed  £1  Herath,  about  six  miles  south  ofthe  Jabbok  (N.  hit  32<^  180  >  for  D^  An- 
ville  places  Livias  full  (N.  lat  ZY*  bv)  twenty-five  miles  south  of  the  Jabbok,  and  any  correction  which  inight  be  suggested 
in  this  position  would  rather  cftny  it  more  to  the  iouth  than  remove  it  larth^  north  to  approxinaate  it  to  El  Herath» 
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37.  ^  KirJatAaim/*—Then  was  anothtr  pla«e  «f  the  same  name  in  the  tribe  of  Naphtali,  which  was  gi?en  te  th^ 
Levites.  Burckhardt  imagines  that  this  site  may  be  found  at  the  ruins  of  £1  Te)rm,  nearly  two  miles  west  of  Madeba, 
where,  as  he  was  informed  by  liis  guide,  there  is  a  very  large  reservoir  cut  entirely  in  the  rock,  and  still  filled  in  the  winter 
with  rain  water,  there  being  no  springs  in  the  upper  plains  where  it  is  found.  As  Burckhardt  eeems  to  have  no  other 
foundation  for  his  conjecture  than  the  analogy  between  the  word  teym  and  thaim,  we  may  be  allowed  to  doubt  whether 
the  site  be  not  too  near  to  Madeba  to  agree  with  the  distinct  statements  of  Susebius  and  Jeiomeb  who  place  Kirjathaim 
t«n  miles  west  from  Madeba. 


CHAPTER  XXXIII. 

1  7\oo  and  forty  journeys  of  the  Israelites,    50  The 

Uanaanites  are  to  be  destroyed. 

These  are  the  journeys  of  the  children  of 
Israel,  which  went  forth  out  of  the  land  of 
Egypt  with  their  armies  under  the  hand  of 
Moses  and  Aaron. 

2  And  Moses  wrote  their  goings  out  ac- 
cording to  their  journeys  by  the  command- 
ment of  the  Lord:  and  these  are  their 
journeys  according  to  their  goin^  out 

3  And  they  ^departed  from  Tttameses  in 
the  first  month,  on  the  fifteenth  day  of  the 
first  month ;  on  the  morrow  after  the  pass- 
over  the  children  of  Israel  went  out  with  an 
high  hand  in  the  sight  of  all  the  Egyptians. 

4  For  the  Egyptians  buried  all  their  first- 
born, which  the  I^rd  had  smitten  among 
them :  upon  their  gods  also  the  Lord  exe- 
cuted juagments. 

5  And  tne  children  of  Israel  removed  from 
Raraescs,  and  pitched  in  Succoth. 

6  And  they  departed  from  *Succoth,  and 
pitched  in  Etham,  which  is  in  the  edge  of 
the  wilderness. 

7  And  they  removed  from  Etham,  and 
turned  again  unto  Pi-hahiroth,  which  is  be- 
fore Baal-zephon :  and  they  pitched  before 
Migdol. 

o  And  they  departed  from  before  Pi-ha- 
hiroth, and  "passed  through  the  midst  of 
the  sea  into  the  wilderness,  and  went  three 
days'  journey  in  the  vdlderness  of  Etham, 
and  pitched  in  Marah. 

9  And  they  removed  from  Marah,  and 
Vame  unto  Elim :  and  in  Elim  were  twelve 
fountains  of  water,  and  threescore  and  ten 
palm  trees ;  and  they  pitched  there. 

10  And  thev  removed  from  Elim,  and 
encamped  by  the  Bed  sea. 

11  And  tney  removed  from  the  Red  sea, 
and  encamped  in  the  ^wilderness  of  Sin. 

12  And  they  took  their  journey  out  of 
the  wilderness  of  Sin,  and  encamped  in 
Dophkah. 

13  And  they  departed  from  Dophkah, 
and  encamped  in  Aiush. 

14  And  they  removed  from  Alush*  and 


encamped  at  *Bephidim,  where  was  no  water 
for  the  people  to  drink. 

15  And  they  departed  from  Bephidinu 
and  pitched  in  the  ^wilderness  of  Sinai. 

16  And  they  removed  from  the  desert  of 
Sinai,  and  pitched  'at  •Kibroth-h^ttaavah. 

17  And  they   departed  from    Kibroth- 
hattaavah,  and  '^encamped  at  Hazeroth. 

18  And  they  departed  from  Hazeroth 
and  pitched  in  Kithmah. 

19  And   they  departed    from  Rithmah, 
and  pitched  at  Kimmon  parez. 

20  And   they  departed    from  Rimmon- 
parez,  and  pitched  in  Libnah. 

21  And  they  removed  from  Libnah,  and 
pitched  at  Rissah. 

22  And  they  ioumcyed  from  Rissah,  and 
pitched  in  Kehelathah. 

23  And  they  went  from  Kehelathah,  and 
pitched  in  mount  Shapher. 

24  And  they  removed  from  mount  Sha- 
pher, and  encamped  in  Haradah. 

25  And  they  removed  from  Haradah,  and 
pitched  in  Makheloth. 

26  And  they  removed  from  Makheloth* 
and  encamped  at  Tahath. 

27  And  they  departed  from  Tahath,  and 
pitched  at  Tarah. 

28  And  they  removed  from  Tarah,  and 
pitched  in  Mithcah. 

29  And  they  went  from  Mithcah,  and 
pitched  in  Hashmonah. 

30  And  they  departed  from  Hashmonah, 
and  ' 'encamped  at  Moseroth. 

31  And  they  departed  from  Moseroth* 
and  pitched  in  ^enc-jaakan. 

32  And  they  removed  from  Bene-jaakan* 
and  encamped  at  Hor-hagid-gad. 

33  And  they  went  from  Hor-hagid-gad, 
and  pitched  in  Jotbathah. 

34  And  they  removed  from  Jotbathah* 
and  encamped  at  Ebronah. 

35  And  they  departed  from  Ebronah,  and 
encamped  at  Ezion^gaber. 

36  And  they  removed  from  Ezion-gaber, 
andpitched in  the  'Snldemess  of  Ziii»  which 
is  Kadesh. 

37  And  they  removed   from  "Kadeah^ 
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and  pitched  in  mount  Hot,  in  the'  edge  of 
the  land  of  Edom. 

38  And  '^Aaron  the  priest  went  up  into 
mount  Hor  at  the  commandment  of  the 
Lord,  and  died  there,  in  the  fortieth  year 
after  the  children  of  Israel  were  come  out  of 
the  land  of  Egypt,  in  the  iistday  of  the 
fifth  month. 

39  And  Aaron  was  an  hundred  and  twenty 
and  three  years  old  when  he  died  in  moimt 
Hor. 

40  And  "king  Arad  the  Canaanite,  which 
dwelt  in  the  south  in  the  land  of  Canaan, 
heard  of  the  coming  of  the  children  of 
Israel 

41  And  they  departed  from  mount  "Hor, 
and  pitched  in  Zaunonah. 

42  And  they  departed  from  Zalmonah, 
and  pitched  in  Punon. 

43  And  they  departed  from  Punon,  and 
pitched  in  Oboth. 

44  And  they  departed  from  Oboth,  and 
pitched  in  '^Ije-abarim,  in  the  border  of 
Moab. 

45  And  they  departed  from  lim,  and 
pitched  in  Dibon-gad. 

46  And  they  removed  from  Dibon-gad, 
and  encamped  in  Almon-diblathaim. 

47  And  thej  removed  from  Almon-dibla- 
thaim, and  pitched  in  the  moimtains  of 
Abarim,  before  Nebo. 

48  And  they  departed  from  ihe  moun- 
tains of  Abarim,  and  pitched  in  the  plains 
of  Moab  by  Jordan  near  Jericho. 


49  And  they  pitched  by  Jordan,  fit)m 
Beth-jesimoth  even  unto  "'•Abelshittim  in 
the  plains  of  Moab. 

50  ^  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses  in 
the  plams  of  Moab  by  Jordan  near  Jericho, 
saying, 

51  Speak  unto  the  children  of  Israel,  and 
say  unto  them,  •*When  ye  are  passed  over 
Jordan  into  the  land  of  Canaan ; 

52  Then  ye  shall  drive  out  all  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  land  from  before  you,  and  de- 
stroy all  their  pictures,  and  destroy  all  their 
molten  images,  and  quite  pluck  down  all 
their  high  places : 

53  And  ye  shall  dispossess  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  land,  and  dwell  therein :  for  I 
have  given  you  the  land  to  possess  it. 

54  And  **ye  shall  divide  the  land  by  lot 
for  an  inheritance  among  your  families :  and 
to  the  more  ye  shall  "give  the  more  inhe- 
ritance, and  to  the  fiewer  ye  shall  "give  the 
less  inheritance:  every  man's  inheritance 
shall  be  in  the  place  wnere  his  lot  falleth ; 
according  to  the  tribes  of  your  fathers  ye 
shall  inherit. 

55  But  if  ye  wUl  not  drive  out  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  land  from  before  you ;  then  it 
shall  come  to  pass,  that  those  which  ye  let 
remain  of  them  shall  be  **pricks  in  vour  eyes, 
and  thorns  in  your  sides,  and  shall  vex  you 
in  the  land  wherein  ye  dwell. 

56  Moreover  it  shall  come  to  pass,  that  I 
shall  do  unto  you,  as  I  thought  to  do  unto 
them. 
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Verse  1.  <<  TJtete  are  the  journey  to/ the  ekildren  of  I fraeV^-— The  YaluAh\9  itineruy  contained  in  this  chapter  has  already 
been  to  a  considerable  extent  illustrated,  and  many  points  of  difficulty  which  it  offers,  elucidated.  It  will  be 
obsenred  that  many  names  occur  in  Exodus  and  the  previous  portion  of  JNumbers,  and  others  in  Deuteronomy,  which 
are  not  found  in  this  chapter.  Our  labour  on  this  subject  does  not  therefore  here  terminate.  But  to  enable  the  reader 
to  obtain  a  collective  view  of  the  whole,  we  shdl,  when  all  the  incidental  and  dispersed  notices  have  been  given,  furnish 
a  tabular  view,  based  on  that  given  by  Jh,  Hales  in  his  '  New  Analysis  of  Chronology,*  bringing  together  the  various 
stations  in  proper  order,  distinguishing  the  known  or  conjectured  from  the  imknown,  and  stating  such  identifications 
of  site  as  we  conceive  our  various  and  dispersed  notes  to  have  established,  or  to  have  rendered  probable. 

It  is  evident  that  the  stations  mentioned  in  this  chapter  and  elsewhere  do  not  indicate  all  the  places  at  which  the 
Israelites  encamped  during  a  period  of  forty  years.  It  is  more  probable  that,  in  general,  only  those  are  mentioned 
where  some  considerable  stay  was  made,  and  irom  which,  as  from  a  centre,  they,  like  the  Arabs,  sent  forth  their  flocks 
and  herds  for  pasture,  until  tne  consumption  of  all  the  herbage  within  a  reasonable  distance,  rendered  a  removal  neces- 
sary. This  was  probably  the  case,  in  a  ^uliar  decree,  with  reg^d  to  the  names  in  the  middle  portion  of  the  itinerary, 
the  first  and  last  routes  being  actual  joumeyt,  with  a  view  to  arrive  at  a  particular  place ;  whereas  the  lon^  period 
after  the  sentence  at  Kadesh  were  literally  "  wanderings,*  with  no  determmate  conclusion  immediately  in  view.  In 
considering  the  stations  here  enumerated,  it  will  be  convenient  to  divide  them  into  four  portions  or  iourneys ;  namely — 
1.  From  Egypt  to  Sinai ;  2.  From  Sinai  to  Kadesh ;  3.  The  Wandering ;  4.  From  Elath  to  Kadesh  agam,  and  thence 
to  the  "Plains  of  Moab."  .  .  ' 

L  From  Eg^  to  Sinm,^1\As  portion  has  been  very  fully  illustrated  in  the  notes  to  Exodus,  and  little  remains  to  be 
observed  in  this  place.  The  account  of  this  part  of  the  journey  extends  from  verse  1  to  verse  15.  In  the  list  of  stages 
we  observe  three  which  do  not  occur  in  Exodus.  These  are  "the  encampment  by  the  Red  Sea"  (v.  10) ;  at  Dophkah 
(v.  12) ;  and  at  Alush— all  between  Elim  and  Rephidim.  It  is  on  all  hands  acknowlegpd  that  we  know  nothmg  of 
either  of  these  stations.  As  to  the  encampment  by  the  Red  Sea,  most  of  the  journey  hitherto  must  have  lain  along 
its  shore ;  and  from  its  being  mentioned  here  only,  we  may  infer  that  the  place  had  no  particular  name  by  which  it  might 
be  distinguished ;  while  its  beine  "by  the  Red  Sea"  would  distinguish  it  from  the  following  stations,  it  being  in  fact 
the  last  station  by  the  Red  Sea ;  for,  according  to  the  position  for  Elim  which  we  have  advocated  (note  to  Exod.  xv,  27), 
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the  road  to  Smai,  afUr  abont  a  day's  jonniey  farther,  leaTes  the  lea  on  the  right  hand,  and  incUnet  off  towmrdi  the 
ion  in  verie  12,  ** They  took  their  journey  out  of  (simply  'from '  in  Hebrew)  the  wilder- 


mountains.    By  the  expression ,     ^ ^ >      *  -  . 

ness  of  Sin,  and  encamped  in  Dophkah,"  we  are  only  to  understand  that  they  left  their  first  encampment  in  the  wil- 
derness of  Sin,  not  that  they  left  the  wilderness  completely :  Dophkah  was  probably  in  it,  and  Alush  either  in  it  also, 
or  on  its  border.  The  journeys  here  mentioned  are,  doubtiess,  days'  journeys,  as  we  may  see  when  we  compare  the  dis- 
tance to  be  traversed  with  the  number  of  stations  (ten,  including  the  ••  three  days", before  coming  to  Marah)  between 
the  place  where  the  Gulf  was  crossed  and  Rephidim.  The  same  distance  may  be  made  by  a  mounted  and  unencum- 
beied  traveller  in  about  five  days ;  but  when  we  consider  that  the  Israelites  probably  lost  much  time  during  the  first 
three  days  in  collecting  the  spoil  of  the  drowned  Egyptians,  and  that  they  were  probably  the  most  numerous  and 
encumbered  body  of  people  that  ever  travelled  together,  ten  days  are  not  by  any  means  too  much  for  the  journey,  even 
by  the  nearest  route,  which  we  have  assigned ;  whereas  it  could  not  have  been  effected  in  ten  days  by  the  way  of  Tor — 
not  to  mention  the  difficulty  of  making  but  one  stase  of  the  distance  (100  miles)  between  llarah  and  Tor,  whereas  all 
the  others,  according  to  all  theories,  are  not  more  than  ten  or  twelve  miles  distant  from  each  other.  The  Tor  theory, 
therefore,  makes  rt  necessary  to  suppose  that,  in  this  particular  pari  only,  some  stations  have  been  omitted  ',  whereas 
the  opinion  we  have  preferred  dispenses  with  any  such  peculiarly  gratuitous  suppositions. 

U.  F^om  Sinai  to  Kade$k, — Hiis  portion  of  the  journey  is  despatched  in  three  verses  (16 — 18),  showing  clearly 
enough  that  all  the  stations  are  not  enumerated.  Only  two  intervening  stations  are  mentioned  here ;  but  two  others 
occur  earlier ;  namely,  **  Taberah  "  and  the  '^  wilderness  of  Paran.**  There  are  then  four  places,  which  we  may  arrange 
thus:— 1.  Taberah ;  2,  Kibroth-hattaavah ;  3.  Haseroth ;  4.  Wilderness  of  Paran.  Taberah  is  mentioned  in  chap.  xi.  3, 
As  to  Paran,  Dr.  Hales  and  others  put  it  first  instead  of  last ;  and  most  of  the  maps  of  the  journeys  of  the  Israelites 
do  the  same.  It  is  indeed  said  in  clum.  x.  12,  that  "  the  children  of  Israel  took  their  journeys  out  of  the  wilderness  of 
Sinai,  and  the  cloud  rested  in  the  wilderness  of  Paran.**  But  a  little  examination  would  have  shown  that  this  is  merely 
a  general  indication  of  the  dirtctitm  of  the  journey ;  as  might  indeed  be  suggested  by  the  plural  form  <<  joumejrs.^ 
Further  on  (ch.  x.  33)  the  particular  account  is  resumed,  and  it  is  said  that  the  host  departed  from  the  mount  of  the  Lord 
three  days'  journey.  It  seems  to  be  the  place  where  they  rested  on  the  third  day  that  was  called  *'  Taberah  "  {the  burn- 
ing), because  the  nre  of  the  Lord  there  destroyed  the  people  when  they  murmured.  The  next  place  is  called  Kibroth- 
hattaavah  (ch.  xi.  34),  which  is  the  first  mentioned  m  this  chapter ;  the  next  Hazeroth  (ch.  xi.  35) ;  and  then,  in 
ch.  xii.  16,  we  read,  "the  people  removed  from  Hazeroth,  and  pitched  in  the  wilderness  of  Paran."  This  removal  of 
the  Paran  station,  from  the  first  to  the  fourth  in  the  list,  does  not  therefore  need  any  vindication,  being  most  expressly 
declared  in  the  text.  The  wilderness  of  Paran  is  probably  particularly  mentioned,  as  the  desert  of  Zin  is  on  a  similar 
occasion,  in  order  to  denote  that  the  Israelites  did  not  proceed  up  the  Wady-el-Araba,  but  along  the  other  side  of  the 
hills  which  confine  that  valley  on  the  west.  In  connection  with  this  there  is  this  remarkable  passage  in  Deut.  L  2, — 
("There  are  eleven  days'  journey  from  Horeb,  by  the  way  of  Mount  Seir,  unto  Kadesh-bamea.'O  By  "the  way  of 
Mount  Seir,"  we  should  rather  expect  the  way  up  the  great  valley  to  be  intended,  and  that  this  text  designs  to  point 
out  some  difference  between  the  road  which  was  not  and  that  which  was  taken.  If,  however,  it  applies  to  the  road 
they  did  take,  which  seems  upon  the  whole  most  probable,  we  may  understand  that  the  hills  on  both  sides  of  the  valley 
were,  in  a  general  sense,  called  the  mountains  ot  Seir ;  and  that  the  expression,  "  by  the  way  of  mount  Seir,"  means 
simply  that  the  road  lay  along  the  mountains,  whether  in  or  out  of  the  valley,  and  not  straight  through  the  desert  of 
Paran  (£1  Tyh).  This  confirms  the  view  we  have  taken  as  to  Kadesh  (note  to  ch.  xx.  1),  as  does  every  other  inci- 
dental statement  which  comes  under  our  notice.  The  latter  road  could  not,  with  any  propriety  or  in  any  possible  sense, 
be  called  "  the  way  of  mount  Seir ;"  and  yet  it  is  the  road  which  would  in  all  probability  have  been  taken,  had  Kadesh 
been,  as  represented,  between  the  Dead  Sea  and  the  Mediterranean ;  and  it  is,  in  fact,  the  way  which  they  are  repre- 
sented to  have  taken  in  the  common  maps  of  the  route.  But  here,  when  we  find  that  in  proceeding  to  Kadesh,  through 
the  desert  of  Paran,  they  did  so  "  by  the  way  of  mount  Seir ;"  and  when,  many  years  after,  we  find  them  ^ing  to  and 
returning  from  Kadesh  also  by  the  way  of  Mount  Seir— that  is,  through  the  Wady-el-Araba— the  conclusion  is  almost 
irresistible  that  there  was  but  one  Kadesh,  and  that  one  somewhere  near  the  mat  valley.  RithmaA,  mentioned  in 
verse  18,  is  probably  the  district  in  which  Kadesh  was  situated ;  or  at  least  is  the  name  of  some  place  near  Kadesh, 
and  is  to  be  identined  with  that  station,  which  is  not  here  mentioned  by  name. 

III.  The  fVandering. — It  is  a  diflicult  question  whether  we  are  to  understand  the  verses  19 — 36  as  intending  to 
describe  the  principal  stations  during  the  thirty-eight  years'  wanderings,  or  the  staees  when,  towards  the  end 
of  that  period,  a  definite  object  was  again  given  to  the  journey.  This  question  we  do  not  think  it  necessary  to 
investigate,  and  do  not  profess  to  decide  it.  There  are  circumstances  which  favour  both  opinions :  the  first  seems  to  be 
favoured  by  the  fewness  of  the  stations — sixteen ;  and  by  our  being  able  'to  recognise  a  definite  object  in  verse  33, 
where,  at  Jotbathah,  we  again  know  with  certainty  where  they  are,  and  can  trace  them  and  their  objects  with  consi- 
derable accuracy  during  the  rest  of  their  journeys.  But,  then,  if  this  opinion  be  received,  it  is  necessary  to  suppose  & 
large  hiatus  of  many  years'  wanderings  between  Rithinah  and  Bimmon-parei  (v.  19).  That  is  to  say,  that  Moses, 
when  he  resumes  the  reticular  account,  dates  from  the  place,  Kadesh,  where  a  definite  object  ceased  for  a  time,  and 
then,  without  reckoning  the  intermediate  and  imcertain  wanderings,  resumes  the  account  where  the  definite  object  was 
resumed.  ^  This  will  scarcely  seem  too  violent  a  hypothesis  to  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  principles  of  Hebrew 
computatbn.  But  we  have  still  the  option  of  the  other  alternative.  If  we  adopt  this,  we  have  then  to  consider  whether 
the  stations  here  mentioned  were  consecutive  stages  of  a  progressive  journey,  or  merely  the  principal  places  of  encamp- 
ment during  a  period  of  deviova  and  arbitrary  wandering.  Very  much  has  been  written,  to  very  little  purpose,  on  this 
subject ;  and  where  the  whole  is  so  purely  conjectural,  we  do  not  think  it  worth  while  even  to  state  the  different 
opinions  which  have  been  entertained  as  to  the  route  which  these  stations  indicate,  and  the  places  where  they  are  to  be 
found.  Our  own  imjpressionis,  that  if  these  names  are  to  be  understood  of  the  whole  period,  they  do  not  indicate  any 
defined  route — ^believing  that  the  Israelites  wandered  to  and  fro  through  all  the  region  of  £l-Tyh,  fre(|uently  perhaps,  in 
the  course  of  the  thirty-ei^ht  years,  returning  to  the  same  stations,  where  they  knew  from  expenence  that  pasture 
might  be  found  for  the  flodcs.  As  to  the  identification  of  the  names  in  this  part,  we  do  not  see  that  any  certainty  can 
he  arrived  at  on  the  subject  till  we  come  to  Elath,  which,  we  learn  from  Deut.  ii.  8  (see  the  note  there),  was  one  of  the 
immediately  previous  stages  to  Ezion-geber,  and  is  thought  to  be  the  same  as  the  Jotbathah  of  verso  33.  We  then  know- 
where  we  are.    For  a  notice  of  Ezion-geber,  see  1  Kings  ix.  26. 

IV.  From  Elath  to  Kadesh  again,  and  thence  to  the  plain*  of  Moab, — ^This  part  of  the  journey  has  been  fully  consi- 
dered in  the  notes  to  the  immediately  preceding  chapters,  from  chap,  xx.,  and  requires  no  further  notice.  We  must 
however  protest  against  the  unnecessary  multiplication  of  stations  and  of  difficulties  created  by  the  practice  of  insert- 
ing among  the  stations  the  places  TBeer,  Mattanah,  Nahaliel,  and  Bamoth)  which  occur  in  verses  lb,  18,  19  of  chap, 
xxi.,  and  which  are  set  on  the  north  of  tiie  Amon#    Jbeaying  out  these,  the  account  in  zxi.  is  the  same  as  the  present* 
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Verse  13  of  that  chapter  describes  the  Israelites  as  encamped  on  the  other  (the  south)  side  of  the  Amon ;  then  follows 
a  poetical  passage  in  which  the  names  in  question  occur,  and  which  are  never  anjrwhere  else  mentioned  as  |>art8  of 
the  journey.  Indeed  the  Israelites  do  not  seem  then  to  have  crossed  the  Amon,  for  it  is  immediately  before  said  that 
tliey  were  on  the  south  side  of  that  river,  and  no  mention  is  made  of  their  having  previously  crossed ;  on  the  contrary, 
the  Samaritan  text  has,  after  the  poetry  in  which  these  names  occur,  the  same  passage  which  we  find  in  Deut.  ii.  24, 
namely,  '<  Rise  ye  up,  take  your  journey,  and  pass  over  the  river  Amon.''  These  places  therefore  belong  to  the  south 
side,  it  they  are  statious ;  but  there  is  no  room  there  for  them,  the  Hebrews  being  already  on  the  Amon :  and  if  we 
allow  them  to  be  sought  north  of  the  Amon,  where  are  they  to  be  fixed  ?  Not  between  the  Amon  and  Dibon,  the 
distance  being  so  small ;  and  between  Dibon  and  Mount  Nebo,  where  they  are  usually  placed,  they  are  not  wanted, 
for  the  distance  does  not  exceed  eleven  miles,  and  two  sta^  are  given  to  it  in  the  present  text  (verses  46,  47).  This 
surely  is  quite  enoueh  without  bringing  in  other  intermediate  stations,  to  make,  in  this  short  distance,  nearly  as  many 
stages  as  mUes.  Mo  doubt  there  were  such  places  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Amon ;  but  we  can  find  no  reason 
to  &ink  that  they  were  stations  on  the  journey. 

62,  "Pic/wre#."— Wateriand  renders  the  word  (JI'^Dtt^,  »w#*t/A,)  by  ''obelisk,"  and  Boothroyd  by'' sculptured 
stones.**  The  latter  is  the  best  translation  because  the  least  definite.  We  believe  every  kind  of  sculptured  figure 
applicable  to  idolatrous  purposes  is  intended.  Thisds  the  more  probable  because  elsewhere  <' graven"  or  sculptured 
"  image,"  is  usually  employed  in  connection  with  "  molten  image,^  which  follows  here.  The  word  matkii  is  the  same 
that  occurs  in  connection  with  "  stone"  in  Levit.  xxvi.  1.,  where  see  the  note. 


CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

1  Th»  borders  qf  the  land,     16  The  names  qf  the 
men  which  shall  divide  the  land. 

And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses,  saying, 

2  Command  the  children  of  Israel,  and 
say  unto  them,  When  ye  come  into  the  land 
of  Canaan ;  (this  is  the  land  that  shall  fall 
unto  you  for  an  inheritance,  even  the  land 
of  Canaan  mth  the  coasts  thereof:) 

3  Then  ^your  south  quarter  shall  be  from 
the  wilderness  of  Zin  along  by  the  coast  of 
Edom,  and  your  south  border  shall  be  the 
outmost  coast  of  the  salt  sea  eastward : 

4  And  your  border  shall  turn  from  the 
south  to  the  ascent  of  Akrabbim,  and  pass 
on  to  Zin :  and  the  going  forth  thereof  snail 
be  from  the  south  to  Kadesh-barnea,  and 
shall  go  on  to  Hazar-addar^  and  pass  on  to 
Aizmon : 

5  And  the  border  shall  fetch  a  compass 
from  Azmon  unto  the  river  of  Egypt,  and 
the  goings  out  of  it  shall  be  at  the  sea 

6  Ana  as  for  the  western  border,  ye  shall 
even  have  the  great  sea  for  a  border :  this 
shall  be  your  west  border. 

7  Ana  this  shall  be  your  north  border: 
from  the  great  sea  ye  shall  point  out  for  you 
mount  Hor  : 

8  From  mount  Hor  ye  shall  point  out 
your  border  unto  the  entrance  of  Hamath ; 
and  the  goings  forth  of  the  border  shall  be 
to  Zedad: 

9  H  And  the  border  shall  go  on  to  Zi- 
phron,  and  the  goings  out  of  it  shall  be 
at  Hazar-enan:  this  shall  be  your  north 
border. 

10  And  ye  shall  point  out  your  east  border 
from  Hazar-enan  to  Shcpham  : 

11  And  the  coast  shall  go  down  from 


Shepham  to  Riblah,  on  the  east  side  of  Ain ; 
and  the  border  shall  descend,  and  shall 
reach  unto  the  'side  of  the  sea  of  Chinne- 
reth  eastward : 

12  And  the  border  shall  go  down  to  Jor- 
dan, and  the  goin^  out  of  it  shall  be  at  the 
salt  sea :  this  shaU  be  your  land  with  the 
coasts  thereof  round  about. 

13  And  Moses  commanded  the  children 
of  Israel,  saying,  This  is  the  land  which  ye 
shall  inherit  by  lot,  which  the  Lord  com- 
manded to  give  unto  the  nine  tribes,  and  to 
the  half  tribe : 

14  "For  the  tribe  of  the  children  of  Eeu- 
ben  according  to  the  house  of  their  fathers, 
and  the  tribe  of  the  children  of  Gad  accord- 
ing to  the  house  of  their  fathers,  have  re- 
ceived their  inheritance ;  and  half  the  tribe 
of  Manasseh  have  received  their  inheritance : 

15  The  two  tribes  and  the  half  tribe  have 
received  their  inheritance  on  this  side  Jor- 
dan near  Jericho  eastward,  toward  the  sun- 
rising. 

16  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses, 
saying, 

17  These  are  the  names  of  the  men  which 
shaU  divide  the  land  unto  you :  *Eleazar  the 
priest,  and  Joshua  the  son  of  Nun. 

18  And  ye  shall  take  one  prince  of  every 
tribe,  to  divide  the  land  by  inheritance. 

19  And  the  names  of  the  men  are  these : 
Of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  Caleb  the  son  of 
Jephunneh. 

20  And  of  the  tribe  of  the  children  of 
Simeon,  Shemuel  the  son  of  Ammihud 

21  Of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  Elidad  the 
son  of  Chislon. 

22  And  the  prince  of  the  tribe  of  the 
children  of  Dan,  Bukki  the  son  of  Jogli. 
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23  The  prince  of  the  children  of  Joseph, 
for  the  tribe  of  the  children  of  Manasseh^ 
Hanniel  the  son  of  Ephod. 

24  And  the  prince  of  the  tribe  of  the 
children  of  Ephraim,  Kemuel  the  son  of 
Shiphtan. 

25  And  the  prince  of  the  tribe  of  the 
children  of  Zebulun,  Elizaphan  the  son  of 
Pamach. 

26  And  the  prince  of  the  tribe  of  the 


children  of   Issachar>  Paltiel  the  son  of 
Azzan. 

27  And  the  prince  of  the  tribe  of  the 
children  of  Asher,  Ahihud  the  son  of  She- 
lomL 

28  And  the  prince  of  the  tribe  of  the  child- 
ren of  Naphtali,Pedahel  theson  of  Ammihui 

29  These  are  they  whom  the  Lord  com- 
manded to  divide  tne  inheritance  unto  the 
children  of  Israel  in  the  land  of  Canaan. 


Vene  2.  ^  The  iand  of  Canaam  with  the  eoaiti  /Aerf  q/l"— -This  chapter  contauui  materials  for  a  map  ;  and  a  well-con- 
stmcted  map  would  fonn  the  best  commentary  upon  it.  Under  this  impression  we  shall  not  enter  into  any  large 
details,  but  confine  ourselves  to  a  few  occasional  remarks  and  explanations.  But  it  may  be  well  to  premise  tnat  the 
real  difficulties  of  this  chapter  are  much  Increased  in  our  version  by  the  want  of  minute  topographical  propriety  in  the 
translation.  In  such  a  description  as  this,  the  sense  often  entirely  depends  on  which  one  out  of  several  senses  we  may 
assign  to  a  particular  Hebrew  preposition,  the  correct  rendering  of  which,  in  many  instances,  required  a  larger  measure 
of  local  knowledge  than  was  possessed  at  the  time  our  translation  was  made ;  and,  indeed,  than  can  well  hi  said  to  be 
possessed  at  present  We  shall  therefore  take  the  liberty  of  giving  Dr.  Boothroyd*s  translation  of  this  passage,  which  we 
consider  particularly  happy,  and  which  claims  the  more  attention  from  the  fact  that  the  learned  translator  has  not,  se 
far  as  we  can  perceive  from  his  notes,  any  topographical  theory  calculated  to  exercise  any  influence  upon  his  version. 
S  **  Tour  south  comer  shall  be  at  the  wilderness  of  Zin  adjoining  to  Edom ;  and  your  south  border  shall  be  the  utmost 
point  of  the  salt  sea  eastward ;  4  And  your  south  border  shall  wind  to  the  ascent  of  Akrabbim,  and  pass  on  to  Zm ; 
and  thence  extending  to  the  south  of  Kadesh-bamea,  it  shall  go  on  to  Hazar-addar,  and  pass  on  to  Azmon :  5  And 
from  Azmon  the  boundary  shall  wind  about  to  the  river  of  Egypt,  and  its  termination  shall  be  at  the  sea."  Thus 
much  for  the  totf/A  border,  which  is  more  difficult  to  define  than  any  of  the  others.  From  the  general  specification  in 
verse  3  we  learn  the  breadth  of  the  southern  boundary,  namely,  from  the  great  desert  valley  of  Zin  to  the  Mediterra- 
nean, and  this  there  is  no  difficulty  in  understanding ;  but  the  remaining  verses,  which  spedfy  where  and  how  the 
boundary  line  is  to  be  drawn  between  these  two  points,  are  not  equally  clear.  The  only  two  views  we  have  met  with 
•n  the  subject,  whether  in  maps  or  books,  are  those,  one  of  which  draw  the  line  just  from  the  south  of  the  Dead  Sea 
to  the  supposed  river  of  Egypt,  at  El  Arish,  the  ancient  Rhinocorura— that  is  from  N.  lat.  31^  ^  to  31^  lb',  and 
the  other  draws  the  same  line  from  the  Oulf  of  Akaba  to  the  eastern  or  Pelusiac  branch  of  the  Nile.  The  text  must 
now  be  necessarily  obscure  which  admits  so  wide  a  difference  in  the  interpretation.  The  former  understands  that 
the  statement  refers  to  the  country  actually  occupied  by  the  Jews ;  and  the  latter,  that  it  comprehends  the  region 
southward  over  which,  in  the  time  of  Solomon,  their  power  for  a  time  extended.  The  whole  of  the  positions  are 
fixed  accordingto  these  views.  Thus  the  "  ascent  of  Akrabbim"  is  fixed  by  one  class  of  persons  to  the  range  of  hills 
Adjoining  the  Dead  Sea  on  the  south-west ;  whereas  the  other  finds  it  in  the  mountains  of  Akaba  near  the  town  at 
the  head  of  the  gulf  of  that  name.  We  are  strongly  disposed  to  think  that  the  truth  lies  between  the  two  opinions. 
It  is  not  likely  that  in  this  place  Moses,  who  does  not  even  take  into  account  the  country  beyond  Jordan,  where  th^ 


two  tribes  and  a  half  were  settled,  should,  in  one  direction  only,  speak  with  a  view  to  the  remote  and  future  extent  of 
Solomon's  dominion.  And  still  less  was  it  likely,  that  he,  who  had  been  so  much  troubled  by  the  Egyptian 
tendencies  of  the  people,  and  their  inclination  to  return  to  Egypt,  should  fix  their  frontier  in  one  place,  at  the  Nile. 


Besides,  the  topography  of  this  chapter  forbids  this  interpretation ;  for  Kadesh-bamea  is  stated  to  be  to  the^  south 
of  Akrabbim,  and  therefore,  according  to  this  theory,  Kadesh-barnea  must  have  been  in  the  peninsula  of  Sinai ! — an 
opinion  which  no  one  has  ventured  to  advocate,  though  it  necessarily  results  from  advocated  opinions.  We  cannot 
forbear  to  point  out  the  corroboration  which  this  passage  afibrds  to  our  position  for  Kadesh,  on  the  borders  of  the 
desert  of  Zin.  After  specifjring  the  "wilderness  of  Zio,**  in  the  third  verse,  as  the  eastern  termination  of  the  southern 
boundary  line,  the  fourth  verse  goes  on  to  say  at  what  point  the  line  should  be  drawn  from  thence  westward ;  and 
the  definition  clearly  is,  that  the  eattem  border  should  extend  from  the  south  of  the  Dead  Sea  and  the  ascent  of 
Akrabbim,  along  the  wilderness  of  Zin  on  the  border  of  Edom,  till  it  passed  Kadesh,  a  place  well  known  to  the 
Israelites ;  and  that  there  it  should  turn  westward,  and,  passing  in  that  direction  Hazar-addar  and  Azmon,  should 
make  a  bend  of  some  kind  or  other  to  join  the  river  of  Egypt,  which  should  form  the  remainder  of  the  boundary  to  the 
sea.  Thus  Kadesh  is  clearly  defined  as  on  the  border  of  Zin,  and  is  assumed  as  the  point  from  the  south  of  which  the 
eastern  extremity  of  the  southern  boundary  line  should  be  drawn  off  westward  to  the  Mediterranean.  Thus,  in  perfect 
conformity  with  the  sacred  text — particularly  of  the  Hebrew  text  itself— we  avoid  the  difficulties  of  the  larger  and  in- 
tangible boundary  on  the  one  hand  ;  and,  on  the  other,  add  to  the  limit  commonly  assigned  (and  properly,  so  far  as 
the  actually  settled  country  is  concerned)  a  district,  which,  not  being  wholly  desert,  might  furnish  useful  pastures  to  the 
southern  tnbes*  while  at  the  same  time  it  gave  them  on  their  weakest  border  a  frontier  of  open  country,  such  as  most 
people  desire  to  possess  in  similar  circumstances,  and  the  right  to  which,  proj^rly  asserted,  would  enable  them  to 
exclude  strangers  or  enemies  from  establishing  themselves  m  the  immediate  vicinity  of  their  cultivation  and  their 
towns.  This  consideration  alone  would,  in  our  opinion,  sanction  the  conclusion  to  which  we  have  been  led,  even  with 
weaker  corroborations  than  we  have  been  enabled  to  adduce. 

5.  ••  The  river  of  Egvpt,*^^e%  the  note  on  Gen.  xvL  18.  Some  of  the  considerations  in  the  precedinff  note  furnish 
additional  reasons  for  believing  that  the  ^*  river  of  Egypt,**  mentioned  in  describing  the  boundaries  of  Israel,  was  not 
the  Nile.  Since  writing  the  note  above  referred  to  we  have  perused  the  article  by  Dr.  Hales,  which  convinced  the 
Rev.  T.  H.  Home  that  the  Nile  it  intended.  Our  perusal  has  stren^hened  the  conclusion  we  had  before  been  led  to 
adopt.  That  Solomon's  rule  extended  "to  the  border  of  Egypt,"  (1  Kings  iv.  21)  is  adduced  in  proof  that  the  Nile  is 
intended  by  "the  river  of  Egypt."  But  it  proves  just  the  contrary,  for  the  Nile  was  not  the  border  of  Egypt,  but 
formed  the  heart  of  Egypt.  The  Egyptian  territory  extended  eastward  to  the  parallel  of  the  gulf  of  Suez,  and  often 
beyond,  so  that  to  have  made  his  border  the  Nile,  David  or  Solomon  must  have  conquered  a  large  extent  of  Egyptian 
tenitory.  But  they  had  no  war  with  Egypt,  and  Solomon  himself  was  the  friend  and  son-in-law  of  its  king,  who  oa 
one  occasion  came  up  to  the  south  of  Puestine  and  took  a  Canaauitish  city  which  he  presented  to  the  Hebrew  king 
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(1  Kiiig|s  ix.  16).  The  fact  is,  that  Solomon's  dominion  did  border  on  Egypt,  not  by  extending  to  the  Nile,  bat  by 
his  gettmg  the  upper  hand  of  the  small  nations  who  were  interposed  between  Palestine  Proper  and  the  old  and  intact 
north-western  boundary  of  Egypt.  And  if  Solomon's  dominion  did  not  extend  to  the  Nile,  certainly  that  of  no  other 
Hebrew  king  ever  did.  **  The  river  of  Egypt,"  therefore,  when  mentioned  as  a  boundary,  cannot  mean  the  Nile. 
The  present  "  river  of  Eflnrpt"  probably  denotes  a  stream  which  formed  the  extreme  boundary  of  tiie  country  east 
ward  of  the  Nile,  which  Egypt,  even  in  those  early  times,  profened  to  claim,  and  which  derived  its  name  from  that 
circumstance.  This  river  must  have  been,  as  we  are  now  conscious,  considerably  more  to  the  south-west  than  the 
**  Oadi  Gasa"  of  Dr.  Richardson,  which,  in  the  note  to  Gen.  xvi.,  we  hastily  indicated.  It  was  probably  not  far  from 
£1  Arish,  to  which,  indeed,  under  the  name  of  Rhinocorura,  it  is  expressly  referred  by  the  Septuagint*  That  it  was  a 
stream  somewhere  between  the  southern  frontier  of  Palestine  and  the  Nile  we  are  deeply  convinced. 

6.  '*  T%e  great  era."— The  Mediterranean  is  the  only  western  border  recognised  in  this  verse.  It  is  properly  called 
<^  great,"  as  contrasted  with  the  smaller  seas  and  lakes  known  to  the  Jews,  namely,  the  Red  Sea,  the  Dead  Sea,  and  the 
Sea  of  Chinnereth  or  of  Tiberias.  The  tenitoiy  actually  possessed,  however,  was  not  so  simple  and  distinct  as  here 
defined,  since  the  Israelites  desisted  from  expelling  the  Canaanites  and  Philistines,  and  left  them  in  possession  of  some 
important  points  on  the  coast  David  first  executed  the  intentions  of  the  lawgiver  in  this  matter,  but  even  he  seems 
rather  to  have  subdued  than  dispossessed  them.  We  shall  see  the  consequences  of  this  neglect  as  we  proceed ;  for,  as 
Michaelis  remarks,  ''The  clear  possession  of  the  sea  coast  is  of  infinite  consequence  to  a  state  established  in  Palestine^ 
even  though  it  carry  on  no  commerce ;  for  without  it  the  boundary  can  never  be  secure,"  The  consequences  of  this 
neglect  ftul^  verified  thQ  prophecy  in  verse  55  of  the  preceding  chapter.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  even  David  made  no 
attempt  against  the  Phcenicians,  known  in  Scripture  as  the  people  of  Sidon  and  Tyre,  who  occupied  the  northernmost 
portion  of  the  coast ;  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  both  he  and  Solomon  were  on  the  most  friendly  terms  with  the  sove- 
reign of  lyre.  As  the  Sidonians  are  never  mentioned  in  the  list  of  the  nations  to  be  dispossessed  and  exterminated,  it 
has  been  questioned  whether  it  was  at  all  the  intention  of  Moses  that  they  should  be  disturbed  in  their  small  but  im- 

gortant  domain,  or  whether,  indeed,  the  ancient  and  more  northern  territory  of  Sidon  was  included  within  the  northern 
mit  assigned  in  this  chapter  to  the  Promised  Land.  We  find,  however,  in  Josh.  xix.  28,  29,  that  the  boundary  of 
Asher  was  to  reach  *'  taito  great  Zidon  *,"  but  we  might  understand  this  not  to  ineiude  Sidon,  were  it  not  that  it  is  after- 
wards mentioned,  to  the  reproach  of  that  tribe,  that  it  had  not  expelled  the  inhabitants  of  Sidon  (Judges  i.  13).  We 
are  therefore  left  to  infer,  that  from  their  not  being  expressly  mentioned  in  the  Pentateuch  among  the  devoted  nations 
the  Israelites  may  have  felt  it  more  at  their  option  than  in  other  instances  to  leave  them  undisturbed,  and  even  to  cul« 
tivate  amicable  relations  with  so  ingenious  and  enterprising  a  people,  whose  commerce  and  manufactures  may  have 
been  of  considerable  benefit  to  themselves.  But,  after  all,  may  not  the  Sidonian  Phcenicians  be  considered  as  included 
under  the  general  name  of  Philistines  ?  ^  And  although  the  Lord  does  not  say  in  the  Pentateuch  (to  which  the  Jews 
have  always  paid  more  particular  attention  than  to  the  rest  of  their  Scriptures;,  that  the  Sidonians  were  to*be  driven 
out,  he  does  say  so  in  Josh.  xiii.  6,  where,  however,  the  *'  Zidonians"  may  very  properly  mean,  not  the  inhabitants  of 
Sidon  itself,  but  the  Sidonian  colonies  in  Mount  Lebanon.  But  we  must  defer  some  further  considerations  on  this 
subject  to  the  texts  with  which  they  are  connected. 


7 — 9.  **  And  this  shall  be  your  north  border/*  &c. — ^We  here  give,  as  before.  Dr.  Boothroyd's  reading  of  these  verses : 


northern 

frontier,  after  having  already  found  it,  or  another  of  the  same  name,  beyond  the  southern,  is  well  calculated  to  perplex 
the  reader  of  the  English  Bible.  The  words  rendered  **  mount  Hor''  in  the  common  version,  and  '<  Mount  Lebanon^  by 
Boothroyd,  are  ^TT*VT  hor  ha-hor;  hor  means  *^  mountain,"  and  our  translators  so  render  the  first  hor,  but  regard 
the  other  as  a  proper  name.  Literally,  however,  it  is  <*  the  mountain  of  the  monntain,"  which,  according  to  the  usage 
of  the  Hebiew  language,  means  ''the  eminent  mountain,"  or  "  the  double  mountain,"  as  Dr.  Hales  understands.  This 
palpably  means  Lebanon,  which  it  would  be  surprising  to  find  omitted,  as  in  our  version,  in  a  description  of  the 
northern  boundary.  But  Lebanon  occurs  by  name  in  Josh.  xiiL  5,  in  such  a  sense  as  to  show  that  **  the  mountain  of 
the  mountain  "  can  mean  no  other  than  Lebanon — ^that  is,  Anti-Iibanus ;  for  the  Hebrews  did  not  distinguish  the  two 
parallel  lang^es,  which  we  call  libanus  and  Anti-Iibanus,  by  diflforent  names,  but  generally  mean  by  "  Lebanon"  Anti 
Libanus,  wmch,  besides  being  the  loftiest,  was  the  nearest  with  respect  to  them.  No  doubt  the  names  here  specified 
all  indicate  different  places  along  the  different  parts  of  thb  range,  which  were  required  to  form  a  northern  frontier 
For  while  we  are  prepared  to  question  that  the  Hebrew  territory  extended  beyond  Anti-Iibanus,  we  also  cannot  admit 
that,  in  the  extent  necessary  to  cover  the  breadth  of  the  land,  me  limit  any  where  fell  short  of  the  mountains. 

10.  ^  East  6ore^."— This  is  so  clear  as  to  need  little  explanation.  The  northern  boundary  being  rather  higher  than 
the  source  or  sources  of  the  Jordan,  two  towns  are  mentioned  (Shepham  and  ^blah)  to  guide  the  boundary  line  thither. 
*'  Ain"  (]^)  probably  denotes  the  commencement  of  the  Jordan,  imderstanding  the  word  not  as  a  proper  name  but 
resolving  it  mto  its  meaning,  "fountain"  or  "source."  After  this  the  boundwy  is  formed  by  the  Jordan,  the  sea  of 
Chinnereth,  the  Jordan  again,  and  the  Dead  Sea:  the  small  portion  of  eastern  trontier  f^m  thence  down  the  ancient 
valley  of  the  Jordan  to  below  Kadesh,  was  mentioned  in  the  account  of  the  southern  frontier,  and  is  not  repeated  here. 
It  is  observable  that  the  line  is  drawn  along  the  east  side  of  the  Jordan  and  the  seas,  so  as  to  place  these  waters  in  the 
portion  of  the  western  rather  than  the  eastern  tribes. 


CHAPTER  XXXV. 

1  Eight  and  forty  atiei/or  the  Levitei,  with  their 
euBurbi,  and  meoiure  Uiereqf.  6  Six  qf  them  are 
to  be  cities  of  refuge.  9  The  lotos  qf  murder. 
31  No  eatirfaction  for  murder. 

And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses  in  the 


plains  of  Moab  by  Jordan  near  Jericho, 
saying, 

2  MDommand  the  children  of  Israel,  that 
they  give  unto  the  Levites  of  the  inherit- 
ance of  their  possession  cities  to  dwell  in; 
and  ye  shall  ^ve  alto  unto  the  Levites  sab*' 
urbs  for  the  cities  round  about  them. 


uosii.il.  i. 
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ment  of  iron,  so  that  he  die,  he  is  a  mur- 
derer :  the  murderer  shall  surely  be  put  to 
death. 

17  And  if  he  smite  him  'with  throwing  a 
stone,  wherewith  he  may  die,  and  he  die,  he 
is  a  murderer :  the  murderer  shall  surely  be 
put  to  death. 

18  Or  i/he  smite  him  with  an  hand  wea- 

Sm  of  wood,  wherewith  he  may  die,  and  he 
e,  he  is  a  murderer:  the  murderer  shall 
surely  be  put  to  death. 

19  The  revenger  of  blood  himself  shall 
slay  the  murderer :  when  he  meeteth  him,  he 
shall  slay  him. 

20  But  "if  he  thrust  him  of  hatred,  or  hurl 
at  him  by  laying  of  wait,  that  he  die ; 

21  Or  in  enmity  smite  him  with  his  hand, 
that  he  die :  he  that  smote  him  shall  surely 
be  put  to  death :  for  he  is  a  murderer :  the 
revenffer  of  blood  shall  slay  the  murderer, 
when  he  meeteth  him. 

22  But  if  he  thrust  him  suddenly  "with- 
out enmity,  or  have  cast  upon  him  any  thing 
without  laying  of  wait, 

23  Or  with  any  stone,  wherewith  a  man 
may  die,  seeing  him  not,  and  cast  it  upon 
him,  that  he  die,  and  was  not  his  enemy, 
neither  sought  his  harm : 

24  Then  the  congregation  shall  judge  be- 
tween the  slayer  and  tne  revenger  of  blood 
according  to  these  judgments : 

25  And  the  congregation  shall  deliver  the 
slayer  out  of  the  nand  of  the  revenger  of 
blood,  and  the  congregation  shall  restore 
him  to  the  city  of  his  refuge,  whither  he  was 
fled :  and  he  snail  abide  in  it  unto  the  death 
of  the  high  priest,  which  was  anointed  with 
the  holy  oil. 

26  But  if  the  slayer  shall  at  any  time  come 
without  the  border  of  the  city  of  his  refuge, 
whither  he  was  fled ; 

27  And  the  revenger  of  blood  find  him 
without  the  borders  of  the  city  of  his  refiige, 
and  the  revenger  of  blood  loll  the  slayer; 
"he  shall  not  be  guilty  of  blood : 

28  Because  he  should  have  remained  in 
the  city  of  his  refuge  until  the  death  of  the 
high  priest:  but  after  the  death  of  the  high 
priest  the  slayer  shall  return  into  the  land 
of  his  possession. 

29  So  these  things  shall  be  for  a  statute 
of  judgment  unto  you  throughout  your  ge- 
nerations in  all  your  dweUings. 

30  "Whoso  kmeth  any  person,  the  mur- 
derer shall  be  put  to  death  by  the  **mouth  of 

s  Drat  4. 41.  J(Mh.  90. 8.  and  91. 3.       *  Heb.  abme  them  ye  AaUmoe.       «  Heb.  theyjmkeHL      •  Dent  19. 9.  JmIl  90. 9.       *  Heb.  if  mrtf. 
7Ezod.91.14      •Utb.wUhattoneo/thehandi        •Deatl9.11.       MExod.91.13.       ^^  Hob.  M  M^  iJiaU  be  lo  Mn. 
~  » Dent,  17.6,  and  in  15.    XatUi.18.10.   SCor.l&L   Heb.10.^ 


3  And  the  cities  shall  they  have  to  dwell 
in;  and  the  suburbs  of  them  shall  be  for 
their  cattle,  and  for  their  goods,  and  for  all 
their  beasts. 

4  And  the  suburbs  of  the  cities,  which  ye 
shall  give  unto  the  Levites,  shall  reach  from 
the  wall  of  the  city  and  outward  a  thousand 
cubits  round  about. 

5  And  ye  shall  measure  from  without  the 
city  on  the  east  side  two  thousand  cubits, 
and  on  the  south  side  two  thousand  cubits, 
and  on  the  west  side  two  thousand  cubits, 
and  on  the  north  side  two  thousand  cubits ; 
and  the  city  shall  be  in  the  midst :  this  shall 
be  to  them  the  suburbs  of  the  cities. 

6  And  among  the  cities  which  ye  shall 
give  unto  the  Levites  there  shall  be  *six  cities 
for  refuge,  which  ye  shall  appoint  for  the 
manslayer,  that  he  may  flee  thither :  and  Ho 
them  ye  shall  add  forly  and  two  cities. 

7  oo  all  the  cities  which  ye  shall  give  to 
the  Levites  shall  be  forb^  and  eight  cities : 
them  shall  ye  give  with  their  suburbs. 

8  And  the  cities  which  ye  shall  give  shall 
be  of  the  possession  of  the  children  of  Israel : 
from  them  that  have  many  ye  shall  give  many ; 
but  from  them  that  have  few  ye  shall  give 
few :  every  one  shall  give  of  his  cities  unto 
the  Levites  according  to  his  inherit-ance  which 
*he  inheriteth. 

9  ^  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses, 
saying, 

10  Speak  unto  the  children  of  Israel,  and 
say  unto  them,  *When  ye  be  come  over  Jor- 
dan into  the  land  of  Canaan ; 

11  Then  ye  shall  appoint  you  cities  to  be 
cities  of  reftige  for  you ;  that  the  slayer  may 
flee  thither,  which  killeth  any  person  'at  im- 
awares. 

12  And  they  shall  be  unto  you  cities  for 
refiige  from  the  avenger ;  that  tne  manslayer 
die  not,  until  he  stand  before  the  congrega- 
tion in  judgment. 

13  And  of  these  cities  which  ye  shall  give 
six  cities  shall  ye  have  for  refiige. 

14  Ye  shall  give  three  cities  on  this  side 
Jordan,  and  three  cities  shall  ye  give  in  the 
land  of  Canaan,  which  shall  be  cities  of 
refuge. 

15  These  six  cities  shall  be  a  refrige,  both 
for  the  children  of  Israel,  and  for  the  stranger, 
and  for  the  sojourner  among  them :  that 
every  one  that  kiUeth  any  person  imawares 
may  flee  thither. 

16  ^And  if  he  smite  him  with  an  instru- 
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vdtaeaaes :  but  one  witnesB  shall  not  testify 
against  any  person  to  cause  him  to  die. 
31  Moreover  ye  shall  t^Ve  no  satisfaction 


33  So  ye  shall  not  pollute  the  land  where^ 
in  ye  are:  for  blood  it  defileth  the  land: 
and  *Hhe  land  cannot  be  cleansed  of  the 
blood  that  is  shed  therein,  but  by  the  blood 
of  him  that  shed  it. 

34  Defile  not  therefore  the  land  which  ve 
shall  inhabit,  wherein  I  dwell:  for  I  tne 
Lord  dwell  among  the  children  of  Israel. 


for  the  life  of  a  murderer,  which  is  "guilty  of 
death :  but  he  shall  be  surely  put  to  death. 
32  And  ye  shall  take  no  satisfaction  for 
him  that  is  fled  to  the  city  of  his  refuge,  that 
he  should  come  again  to  dwell  in  the  land, 
until  the  death  of  the  priest 

>*Heh./H%totfif.       ^*  Utib.  tiken  em  he  no  §gpialiim  for  tk$tmd. 

Verse  2.  *' Owe  unto  theLevitee,  •  ,ciiie$  to  dNv/Zm."— For  some  particulars  conceminjg;  these  cities,  and  also  concerning 
the  six  appropriated  as  cities  of  refuge,  as  well  as  for  illustrations  of  the  principle  ana  practice  of  asyla  for  involuntary- 
criminals,  we  must  refer  to  the  not^  on  Josh,  zzi,  wishing,  in  the  present  cnapter,  to  confind  our  attention  to  the 
remarkable  particulars  concerning  blood-revenge  which  it  brings  under  our  notice. 

12.  <<  Refuge  freim  ike  avenger,* — ^The  object  of  the  ensuing  regulations  is  obviousljr  to  g^ard  against  the  evils  and 
abuses  of  a  practice  which  remains  to  this  day  exceedingly  prevalent  in  the  East.  This  was  the  usage  which  rendered 
it  a  puint  of  honour,  indispensable  and  remorseless,  for  uie  nearest  relative  of  a  person  slain  to  become  the  **  avenger  of 
his  blood/'  and  to  rest  not  till  he  had  destroyed  the  slayer.  Moses  is  evidently  legislating  on  existing  usages.  The 
character  and  function  of  the  avenger  of  blood  (^f)  are  alluded  to  as  already  well  understood  ;  and  the  desire  is  mani- 
fested throughout  to  save  the  slayer  from  the  blmd  rage  of  the  goel,  until  the  case  could  be  properly  investigated ;  and 
then,  if  the  offending  person  proved  to  have  been  guilty  only  of  manslaughter,  he  received  protection,  whereas,  if  a  mur- 
derer, the  goel  was  tdlowed  to  execute  his  avenging  office.  We  think  that  the  practices  now  found  among  the  Bedouin 
Arabs  afford  the  mist  striking  illustrations  of  tne  circumstances  for  which  this  chapter  provides,  and  of  the  mischiefs 
it  is  intended  to  obviate.  The  custom  of  /Aor,  or  blood-revenge,  appears  to  have  undergone  little  alteration  from  the 
most  ancient  times,  the  law  of  the  Koran  having  rather  sanctioned  than  modified  the  usages  which  were  existing  before 
the  time  of  Mohammed.  This  fact  renders  tiie  illustration  derived  from  this  source  the  more  appropriate.  It  is  evident 
that  the  law  before  us  restricts  the  avenger  to  the  pursuit  of  the  actual  offender.  This  b  not  the  case  among  the  Arabs, 
who  consider  his  whole  family  responsible  for  the  deed,  and  regard  the  blood  of  a  superior  member  of  that  family  as 
much  a  satisfaction  as  that  of  the  person  by  whom  blood  has  been  shed.  There  is,  indeed,  a  rule  of  limitation,  but  one 
awfully  wide  and  comprehensive ;  as,  for  instance,  when  a  person  is  killed,  the  persons  liable  to  vengeance  are  all  those 
whose  fourth  lineal  ascendant  is  at  the  same  time  the  foxuih  lineal  ascendant  of  the  actual  homicide ;  and  so  also  the 
right  to  exact  vengeance  is  enjoyed  by  all  those  whose  fourth  lineal  ascendant  is  also  the  fourth  lineal  ascendant  of  the 
person  slain.  Besides  this,  the  lineal  descendants  of  all  those  who  were  entitled  to  revenge  at  the  moment  of  the 
slaughter  inherit  this  right  from  their  parents ;  and  the  liability  to  vengeance  descends  in  the  same  manner  to  the 
latest  generations,  whilst  the  matter  remains  unsettled.  The  only  way  in  which  it  can  be  settled  is,  either  by  the  pur- 
sued family  sacrificing  the  criminal  to  the  avenger,  or  by  their  agreeing  to  pay  a  heavy  compensation,  called  ^  the 
Drice  of  blood;"  but  this  blood-fine  the  avenger  may  refuse  to  accept,  rather  choosing  to  obtain  blood  for  blood.  The 
lamily  of  the  offimder  may  also  refuse  either  of  the  alternatives ;  but  whatever  cause  prevents  a  settlement,  there  can 
be  no  peace,  truce,  or  alliance  between  the  families  who  have  thus  a  blood-feud  between  them ;  and  this  is  sometimes 
the  case  even  with  whole  tribes,  ever  ready,  as  the  tribes  are,  to  espouse  the  quarrels  of  their  members.  A  man  whose 
relation  has  been  killed  has  scarcely  any  other  option  than  to  assume  the  office  and  claims  of  an  avenger;  for  he  is 
held  to  be  disgraced  for  ever  if  he  does  not.  So  in  Antar,  a  man  of  the  tribe  of  Codh&ah  thus  addressed  Gbeidac, 
whose  father  had  some  time  before  been  slain  by  Antar:  *^  O  Gheidac  I  thou  art  a  marked  man ;  it  does  not  become 
ikee  to  behave  so  haughtily  towards  the  horsemen,  when  thou  hast  not  yet  revenged  the  murder  of  thy  father :  how 
canst  thou  presume  to  boast  over  the  brave  and  the  valiant  ?**  The  avenger,  if  blood  only  will  satisfy  him,  esteems  all 
means  lawful  by  which  the  homicide  may  be  destroyed ;  only  he  may  not  be  molested  while  he  is  a  guest  in  the  tent 
of  a  third  person,  nor  even  if  he  tajces  refuge  in  the  tent  of  his  deadly  foe.  The  full  effect  of  the  Mosaical  regulation, 
discriminating  between  murder  and  manslaughter,  will  be  also  better  apprehended  when  it  is  recollected  that  Arabian 
practice  does  not  usually  make  such  distinction :  it  is  life  for  life,  blood  for  blood,  however  the  life  were  taken  and  the 
blood  were  spilt  Thus  even  life  lost  in  fair  and  open  battle  obliges  the  near  relative  of  the  deceased  to  assume  his 
avenging  office.  This  has  one  good  ^ect,  that  it  tends  to  render  the  frequent  frays  and  battles  between  different 
tribes  nearly  bloodless ;  for  in  Arabia  a  man  dreads  nothing  more  than  to  become  involved  in  a  blood-feud. 

Moses,  by  forbidding  the  goi^l  to  bargain  with  a  real  murderer,  to  let  him  go  free  for  a  certain  consideration,  or  even 
for  allowing  the  manslayer  to  quit  the  citj  of  refuge,  recognises  the  existence  of  such  a  practice,  and  proceeded  very 
differently  &om  Mohammed,  imo  gave  his  sanction  to  this  custom,  which  he  also  found  already  existing.  In  point  of 
fact,  a£bu8  of  blood  are  now  in  Arabia  usually  made  up  in  the  end  by  a  heavy  blood-fine,  payable  to  the  avengers.  It 
is  not  honourable  for  them,  however,  to  make  the  first  overtures  at  a  compromise ;  and  very  often  the  avenger  is  not 
brought  to  yield  to  such  a  compromise  till  tiie  third  or  fourth  geueration.  The  price  of  blood  is  usually  o^red  at 
once  by  the  homicide  and  his  niends ;  but  if  the  avenger  will  not  enter  into  a  compromise,  he  is  obliged  to  allow  a 
grace  of  three  days  and  four  hours,  duriing  whicli  he  may  not  attempt  the  lives  of  anv  of  the  ptersons  whom,  according 
to  the  rule  we  have  mentioned,  usage  exposes  to  his  vengeance.  They  avail  themselves  of  this  opportunity  to  remove 
to  another  tribe.  The  several  tribes  always  grant  their  protection  to  such  fugitives  from  other  tribes ;  but  the  avenger 
is  not  precluded  by  this  removal  from  takmg  measures  to  enforce  his  revenge  when  opportunity  offers.  Exiles  of  this 
sort  are  found  in  almost  every  camp,  and  remain  until  their  relations  are  enabled  in  the  end  to  efi^t  a  compromise. 
The  extent  to  which  the  claim  for  blood  operates  may  be  estimated  from  the  fact,  that  so  many  as  a  hundred  tents  are 
sometimes  removed  on  account  of  a  single  murder — all,  of  course,  belonging  to  persons  whose  lives  were  exposed  to 
the  avengers. 

As  to  the  price  of  blood,  it  varies  in  diflbrent  tribes  and  at  difiWent  times.  Among  the  Aenexes  it  is  fifty  female 
camels,  one  deiouly  or  camel  fit  for  mounting,  a  mare,  a  black  slave,  a  coat  of  mail,  and  a  gun.  The  mare,  the  slave, 
and  the  gun  are  never  dispensed  with,  but  we  full  number  of  camels  is  rarely  required. 

After  this  account  of  the  actual  practices  among  the  Aiabiui  pe(^le,  it  will  be  interesting  to  observe  to  what  extent 
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these  praciicet  were  sanctioiied  by  the  Arabian  lawg:tver ;  and  this  will  also  enable  ns  to  distingnisli  the  diflRvenee  in 
the  means  by  which  the  same  or  nearly  the  same  apparent  end  was  sou|^ht  to  be  attained.  Vfe  quote  the  Mischat-ul- 
Masabihy  which  is  more  full  on  the  subject  than  the  Koran,  and  of  equal  authority  in  Mohammedan  law.  ^  We 
condense,  in  our  own  words,  where  necessary.  Wilful  murder,  adultery,  and  apostacy,  are  the  only  crimes  for  which  a 
Moslem  ou^ht  to  be  punished  with  death.  Fathers  are  not  to  be  punished  for  the  crimes  of  their  children,  nor  children 
for  those  of  their  parents,  either  in  this  world  or  in  futurity.  This  clearly  discountenances  the  hereditary  blood-feuds 
which  we  have  noticed.  And  this  indeed  is  still  more  expressly  said  in  the  Koran  itself  where  the  avenger  is  told 
**  not  to  exceed  the  bounds  of  moderation  in  putting  to  deatii  the  murderer  in  too  cruel  a  manner,  or  by  revenging  his 
friend's  blood  on  any  other  than  the  person  that  killed  him.**  The  law  allowing  compromise  is : — ^  He  who  kills 
another  intentionally,  shall  be  given  up  to  the  family  of  the  killed ;  then  if  they  wiui  it  they  may  kill  him  m  retalia- 
tion ;  and  if  they  like  it  they  may  take  Didt  (the  pnce  of  blood)  from  him ;  which  is  one  nun^red  camels,  thirty  of 
four  years  old,  thir^of  five  years  old,  and  forty  with  young :  and  he  may  make  his  peace  with  them  for  less  if  he 
can.**  Again : — **  Whoever  is  killed  or  wounded,  then  his  umily,  if  the  former,  and  hmiself  if  but  the  latter,  has  an 
option  of  one  of  these  three  things :  he  may  either  take  retaliation,  or  forgive,  or  take  DiHi :  but  then,  if  he  w^»es  any 
other  thing  bendes  these  three : — for  example,  if  he  has  forgiven,  and  afterwards  asked  for  retaliation  or  Diiii,  then  for 
him  is  the  fire  everlasting.**  Further  on  mercy  is  thus  inculcateicl : — "There  is  no  man  who  is  wounded,  and  pardons 
the  giver  of  the  wound,  but  God  will  exalt  his  dignity  and  diminish  his  faults."  The  fine  for  accidental  homicide  is 
very  severe,  being  one  hundred  camels,  forty  with  young.  We  see  the  same  apparent  severity,  difierently  exhibited, 
in  the  law  of  the  text ;  and  in  both  instances  it  was  probably  intended,  not  only  to  inculcate  a  respect  for  the  life  of 
man,  but  to  lessen  the  inducement  for  the  blood-avenger  to  pursue  his  victim  bi^ond  the  adequate  punishments  thus 
provided.  It  is  afterwards  explained  that  the  price  of  blood  might  be  paid  with  other  cattle  than  camels,  or  with 
goods,  or  money :  but  the  price  of  camels  was  to  form  the  stan&rd  amount,  that  is,  whatever  might  be  the  value  of 
camels  at  a  particular  time,  the  price  of  a  hundred  was  to  form  the  price  of  blood.  For  killing  an  infidel*  a  Moslem 
was  on  no  account  to  be  put  to  death ;  and  although  he  must  pay  a  blood-fine,  it  was  to  be  only  half  the  amount  of 
the  fine  for  slaying  a  Mohammedan. 

We  have  preferred  to  dwell  on  the  Arabian  usages  as  appearing  best  calculated  to  illustrate  the  state  of  things 
which  the  law  of  this  chapter  seems  to  have  been  intended  to  meet.  In  some  other  countries,  more  under  law  than 
Arabia,  but  where  the  same  principle  operates,  the  practice  has  been  settled  on  a  footing  more  in  coincidence  with 
that  which  is  established  in  this  chapter.  This  shows  that  these  people  either  took  their  improved  practice  from  the 
law  of  Moses,  or  else  were  enabled  themselves  to  perceive  the  fitness  of  a  practice  determined  so  many  ages  before 
by  that  law.  Thus  in  Persia,  the  avenger  cannot  act  in  the  first  instance,  but  must  carry  his  complaint  to  uie  proper 
authorities  who  examine  the  case,  and  u  the  guilt  of  murder  b  by  proper  witnesses  fixed  on  the  offender,  he  is  con- 
signed to  the  avenger,  who  has  full  power  either  to  kill  him,  to  forgive  him,  or  to  exact  the  price  of  blood.  This 
option  was  wisely  withheld  from  the  Hebrew  avenger  by  the  law  of  &b  present  chapter.  To  have  attacked  the  po- 
pular notion  of  honour  absolutely,  would  probably  nave  rendered  the  new  law  inoperative.  Something  therefore  was 
conceded  to  it,  in  allowing  the  goel  to  become  the  executioner,  and  bv  rendering  it  not  unlawful  for  him  to  slay  the 
homicide  who  had  not  fled  to  the  places  of  refuge  or  was  found  beyond  their  limits.  Yet  so  much  good  was  obtained, 
that  the  goel  could  but  very  rarely  kill  an  innocent  man,  and  that  a  judicial  inquiry  usually  preceded  the  exercise  of 
his  revenge.  And  this  inquiry  had  the  advantage  that,  even  when  it  terminated  in  condemnation,  it  was  calculated  to 
prevent  the  murderer^s  family  from  seeking  vengeance  on  the  avenger ;  for  most  people  would  feel  that  no  injustice  had 
been  dona.  Thus  alternate  murders  on  either  side,  for  many  generations,  till  the  respective  families  were  nearly  or  quite 
extirpated — as  we  sometimes  see  in  Arabia  and  elsewhere — would  no  longer  be  likely  to  occur.  Judging  from  toe  subse- 
Quent  history,  it  would  seem  that  the  object  of  this  law  was  completely  attained ;  for  we  read  of  no  examples  of  family 
leuds  and  enmities  proceeding  from  the  avengement  of  blood,  or  of  murders  either  openly  or  treacherously  perpetrated 
under  the  national  idea  of  honour ;  although  the  history  of  Joab  furnishes  two  instances  in  which  it  was  used  as  a 
pretext.  On  the  subject  of  this  note  further  information  will  be  found  in  Biichaelis's  '  Commentaries  ,*  the  Koran, 
Sale's  '  Preliminary  Discourse,'  and  cha^.  ii.  and  xvii ;  '  Mischat-ul-Masabih,'  Book  xiv. ;  Burckhardt's  *  Notes  on  the 
Bedouins  ;*  Niebuhi^s  '  Voyage  en  Arable ;'  D'Arvieu^s  '  Travels  in  Arabia ;'  Malcolm's '  History  of  Persia,'  &c.  Nu- 
merous references  might  be  Mded  from  the  accounts  of  travels  in  various  countries  to  the  usages  to  which  we  have  here 
adverted. 


CHAPTER  XXXVI. 

1  The  inconvenience  qf  the  inheritance  of  daughters 
5  ie  remedied  by  marrying  in  their  own  tribes, 
7  lest  the  inheritance  should  be  removed  from  the 
tribe.  10  The  daughters  of  Zelophehad  marry 
their  father's  brothers'  sons. 

And  the  chief  fathers  of  the  families  of  the 
children  of  Gilead,  the  son  of  Machir,  the 
son  of  Manasseh,  of  the  families  of  the  sons 
of  Joseph,  came  near,  and  spake  before  Moses, 
and  before  the  princes,  the  chief  fathers  of 
the  children  of  Israel : 

2  And  they  said,  *The  Lord  commanded 
my  lord  to  give  the  land  for  an  inheritance 
by  lot  to  the  children  of  Israel :  and  my  lord 
was  commanded  by  the  Lord  to  give  the 


inheritance  of  Zelophehad  our  brother  unto 
his  daughters. 

3  And  if  they  be  married  to  any  of  the 
sons  of  the  other  tribes  of  the  children  of 
Israeli  then  shall  their  inheritance  .be  taken 
from  the  inheritance  of  our  fathers,  and  shall 
be  put  to  the  inheritance  of  the  tribe  *where- 
unto  they  are  received :  so  shall  it  be  taken 
from  the  lot  of  our  inheritance. 

4  And  when  the  jubile  of  the  children  of 
Israel  shall  be,  then  shall  their  inheritance 
be  put  into  the  inheritance  of  the  tribe 
whereunto  they  are  received :  so  shall  their 
inheritance  be  taken  away  from  the  inherit- 
ance of  the  tribe  of  our  fathers. 

5  And  Moses  commanded  the  children  of 
Israel  according  to  the  word  of  the  Lord, 
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saying,  The  tribe  of  ihe  sons  of  Joseph  hath 
said  well. 

6  This  is  the  thing  which  the  Lord  doth 
command  concerning  the  daughters  of  Zelo- 
phehad,  saying.  Let  them  'marry  to  whom 
they  think  best;  *only  to  the  family  of  the 
tribe  of  their  father  shall  they  marry. 

7  So  shall  not  the  inheritance  of  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel  remove  from  tribe  to  tribe :  for 
every  one  of  the  children  of  Israel  shall  *keep 
himself  to  the  inheritance  of  the  tribe  of  his 
fathers. 

8  And  every  daughter,  that  possesseth  an 
inheritance  in  any  tribe  of  the  children  of 
Israel,  shall  be  wife  imto  one  of  the  family  of 
the  tribe  of  her  father,  that  the  children  of 
Israel  may  enjoy  every  man  the  inheritance 
of  his  fathers. 

9  Neither  shall  the  inheritance  remove 


from  one  tribe  to  another  tribe ;  but  every 
one  of  the  tribes  of  the  children  of 
Israel  shall  keep  himself  to  his  own  inherit- 
ance. 

10  Even  as  the  Lord  commanded  Moses, 
so  did  the  daughters  of  Zelophehad : 

11  'For  M^lah,  Tirzah,  and  Hoglah, 
and  Milcah,  and  Noah,  the  daughters  of 
Zelophehad,  were  married  unto  their  father's 
brothers'  sons : 

12  And  they  were  married  'into  the 
families  of  the  sons  of  Manasseh  the  son 
of  Joseph,  and  their  inheritance  remained 
in  the  tribe  of  the  family  of  their  father. 

13  These  are  the  commandments  and  the 
judgments,  which  the  Lord  commanded  by 
the  hand  of  Moses  unto  the  children  of 
Israel  in  the  plains  of  Moab  by  Jordan  near 
Jericho. 


*  Beh.  be  wiva.      «Tob.Ld.      *Heb.0<MMtotAat<fte.       *Chap.S7.L       7  Heb.  to  lomo  that  were  o/(A0j(ptt7iM. 

Verae  13.  "Pktiiu  of  Moab,* — ^The  temtoiy  of  Moab  lay  south  of  the  Aroon,  and  jret  these  "plains**  are  obviously 
to  the  north  of  that  river  **hj  Jordan  near  Jericho.**  This  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  Moabites  had  formerly 
possessed  territories  to  the  north  of  the  Amon,  from  which  they  had  been  driven  out  by  the  Amorites,  the  defeat  of  whom, 
under  their  king  Sihon,  by  the  Israelites,  threw  all  the  fine  tract  of  country  between  the  Amon  and  th^  Jabbok  into  their 
possession^  forming  their  first  conquest  of  territory.  The  "plains  of  Moab,**  although  on  the  north  side  of  the  Amon, 
then,  retained  the  name  of  the  occupants  previous  to  the  Amorites.  As  the  Israelites  did  not  go  to  the  Jordan  while 
Moses  lived,  and  Mount  Nebo  was  the  most  advanced  station  in  his  lifetime,  we  are  of  course  to  understand  the  indica- 
tion **  by  Jordan  near  Jericho**  in  the  general  sense  of  neighbourhood,  or  vicinity.  Burckhardt,  with  a  fair  degree  of  pro- 
bability, assigns  the  denomination  to  a  considerable  plain  which  occupies  the  greater  part  of  the  country  between 
Mount  Nebo  and  the  Amon,  and  which  is  enclosed  between  it  and  a  small  river  called  the  Wale.  This  tract  is  now 
called  £1  Koura,  a  term  often  applied  to  plains  in  Syria.  The  soil  at  present  is  very  sandy  and  unfertile.  The  Wale 
joint  the  Amon  at  about  two  hours'  journey  from  the  Dead  Sea. 
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THE   FIFTH    BOOK   OF    MOSES, 

CALLXD 

DEUTERONOMY. 


CHAPTER  I. 

1  Moses  speech  in  the  end  of  the  fortieth  year^ 
briefly  rehearsing  the  story  6  of  Gods  promise, 
13  of  giving  them  officers,  19  of  sending  the  spies 
to  search  the  land,  34  of  Gods  anger  for  their 
tncreduliiy,  41  and  disobedience. 

HESE  be  the 

words  which 
Moses  spake 
unto  all  Israel 
on  this  side 
Jordan  in  the 
wilderness,  in 
the  plain  over 
against  *  the 
Red  sea,  be- 
tween Paran, 
and  Tophel, 
and  Laban, 
and  Haze- 
roth,  and  Di- 
zahab. 

2  {There  are 
eleven  days' 
journey  firom 
Horeb  by  the 
way  of  mount 
Seir  unto  Ea- 
desh-bamea.) 

3  And  it  came  to  pass  in  the  fortieth 
year,  in  the  eleventh  month,  on  the  first  day 
of  the  month,  that  Moses  spake  unto  the 
children  of  Israel,  according  unto  all  that 
the  Lord  had  given  him  in  commandment 
unto  them ; 

4  'After  he  had  slain  Sihon  the  king  of 
the  Amorites,  which  dwelt  in  Heshbon,  and 
Og  the  king  of  Bashan,  which  dwelt  at  As- 
taroth  in  Earei : 

5  On  this  side  Jordan,  in  the  land  of 
Moab,  began  Moses  to  declare  this  law, 
saying, 

6  The  Lord  our  God  spake  unto  us  in 
Horeb,  saying.  Ye  have  dwelt  long  enough 
in  this  mount : 


7  Turn  you,  and  take  your  journey,  and 
go  to  the  moimt  of  the  Amorites,  and  unto 
'all  the  places  nigh  thereunto,  in  the  plain, 
in  the  tiills,  and  in  the  vale,  and  in  the 
south,  and  by  the  sea  side,  to  the  land  of 
the  Canaanites,  and  unto  Lebanon,  unto  the 
great  river,  the  river  Euphrates. 

8  Behold,  I  have  ^set  the  land  before 
you :  go  in  and  possess  the  land  which  the 
Lord  sware  unto  your  fathers,  'Abraham, 
Isaac,  and  Jacob,  to  give  unto  them  and  to 
their  seed  after  them. 

9  %  And  I  spake  unto  you  at  that  time, 
saying,  I  am  not  able  to  bear  you  myself 
alone : 

10  The  Lord  your  God  hath  multiplied 
you,  and,  behold,  ye  ar^  this  day  as  the  stars 
of  heaven  for  multitude. 

11  (The  Lord  God  of  your  fathers  make 
you  a  thousand  times  so  many  more  as  ye 
are,  and  bless  you,  as  he  hath  promised 
you!) 

12  How  can  I  myself  alone  bear  your 
cumbrance,  and  your  burden,  and  your 
strife? 

13  'Take  you  wise  men,  and  understand- 
ing, and  known  among  your  tribes,  and  I 
wm  make  them  rulers  over  you. 

14  And  ye  answered  me,  and  said.  The 
thing  which  thou  hast  spoken  is  good  for  us 
to  do. 

15  So  I  took  the  chief  of  your  tribes,  wise 
men,  and  known,  and  ^made  them  heads 
over  you,  captains  over  thousands,  and  cap- 
tains over  nundreds,  and  captains  over 
fifties,  and  captains  over  tens,  and  ofiicers 
among  your  tribes. 

16  And  I  charged  your  judges  at  that 
time,  saying.  Hear  the  causes  between  your 
brethren,  and  ^udge  righteously  between 
every  man  and  ms  brother,  and  the  stranger 
that  is  with  him. 

17  "Ye  shall  not  ^"respect  persons  in  judg- 
ment; but  ye  shall  hear  the  small  as  well  as 
the  great ;  ye  shall  not  be  afraid  of  the  face 
of  man ;  for  the  judgment  is  God*s :  and  the 
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cause  that  is  too  hard  for  you^  bring  it  unto 
me,  and  I  will  hear  it 

18  And  I  commanded  you  at  that  time 
all  the  things  which  ye  should  do. 

19  ^  And  when  we  departed  from  Horeb, 
we  went  through  all  that  great  and  terrible 
wilderness,  which  ye  saw  by  the  way  of  the 
mountain  of  the  Amorites,  as  the  IJord  our 
God  commanded  us ;  and  we  came  to  Ka- 
desh-bamea. 

20  And  I  said  unto  you.  Ye  are  come 
unto  the  mountain  of  the  Amorites,  whicl^ 
the  Lord  our  God  doth  give  unto  us. 

21  Behold,  the  Lord  thy  God  hath  set 
the  land  before  thee :  go  up  and  possess  it, 
as  the  Lord  God  of  thy  fathers  nath  said 
unto  thee ;  fear  not,  neither  be  discou- 
raged. 

22  %  And  ye  came  near  unto  me  every 
one  of  you,  and  said.  We  will  send  men  be- 
fore us,  and  they  shall  search  us  out  the 
land,  and  bring  us  word  again  by  what  way 
we  must  go  up,  and  into  what  cities  we 
shall  come. 

23  And  the  saying  pleased  me  well :  and 
"I  took  twelve  men  of  you,  one  of  a  tribe  : 

24  And  "they  turned  and  went  up  into 
the  mountain,  and  came  unto  the  valley  of 
Eshcol,  and  searched  it  out. 

25  And  they  took  of  the  fruit  of  the  land 
in  their  hands,  and  brought  it  down  unto 
us,  and  brought  us  word  again,  and  said,  It 
is  a  good  l^d  which  the  Lord  our  God 
doth  ^ve  us. 

26  Notwithstanding  ye  would  not  go  up, 
but  rebelled  against  the  commandment  of 
the  Lord  your  God : 

27  And  ye  murmured  in  your  tents,  and 
said.  Because  the  Lord  hated  us,  he  hath 
brought  us  forth  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt, 
to  deliver  us  into  the  hand  of  the  Amontes, 
to  destroy  us. 

28  Whither  shall  we  go  up  ?  our  brethren 
have  "discouraged  our  neart,  saying.  The 
people  is  greater  and  tiller  than  we ;  the 
cities  are  great  and  walled  up  to  heaven ; 
and  moreover  we  have  seen  the  sons  of  the 
^^Analdms  there. 

29  Then  I  said  unto  you.  Dread  not, 
neither  be  afraid  of  them. 

30  The  Lord  your  God  which  goeth  be- 
fore you,  he  shall  fight  foryou,  according  to 
all  that  he  did  for  you  in  Egypt  before  your 
eyes; 

31  And  in  the  wilderness,  where  thou 


hast  seen  how  that  the  Lord  thy  God  bare 
thee,  as  a  man  doth  bear  his  son,  in  aU  the 
way  that  ye  went,  until  ye  came  into  this 
place. 

32  Yet  in  this  thing  ye  did  not  believe 
the  Lord  your  God, 

33  "Who  went  in  the  way  before  you,  to 
search  you  out  a  place  to  pitch  your  tents 
in,  in  fire  by  night,  to  shew  you  by  what 
way  ye  should  go,  and  in  a  cloud  by  day. 

34  And  the  Lord  heard  the  voice  of  your 
words,  and  was  wroth,  and  sware,  saying, 

35  "Surely  there  shall  not  one  of  uiese 
men  of  this  evil  generation  see  that  good 
land,  which  I  sware  to  give  unto  your  fa- 
thers, 

36  Save  Caleb  the  son  of  Jephunneh ;  he 
shall  see  it,  and  to  him  will  I  ^ve  the  land 
that  he  hatiii  trodden  upon,  and  to  his  chil- 
dren, because  he  hath  ^  VhoUy  followed  the 
Lord. 

37  "Also  the  Lord  was  anny  with  me 
for  your  sakes,  saying,  Thou  iQso  shalt  not 
go  in  thither. 

38  But  Joshua  the  son  of  Nim,  which 
standeth  before  thee,  he  shall  go  in  thither : 
encourage  him :  foi  he  shall  cause  Israel  to 
inherit  it. 

39  Moreover  your  little  ones,  which  ye 
said  should  be  a  prey>  and  your  children, 
which  in  that  day  hskd  no  knowledge  be- 
tween good  and  evil,  they  shall  go  m  thi- 
ther, and  unto  them  will  I  give  it,  and  they 
shall  possess  it. 

40  J3ut  as  for  you,  turn  you,  and  take 
your  journey  into  the  wilderness  by  the  way 
of  the  Bed  sea. 

41  Then  ye  answered  and  said  unto  me, 
"We  have  sinned  against  the  Lord,  we  will 
go  up  and  fij^ht,  according  to  all  that  the 
Lord  our  God  commanded  us.  And  when 
ye  had  girded  on  every  man  his  weapons  of 
war,  ye  were  ready  to  ^o  up  into  the  niU. 

42  And  the  Lord  said  unto  me.  Say  unto 
them.  Go  not  up,  neither  fight ;  for  I  am  not 
amon^  you ;  lest  ye  be  smitten  before  your 
enemies. 

43  So  I  spake  imto  you ;  and  ye  would 
not  hear,  but  rebelled  against  the  command- 
ment of  the  Lord,  and  "Vent  presump- 
tuously up  into  the  hill. 

44  And  the  Amorites,  which  dwelt  in 
that  moimtain,  came  out  against  you,  and 
chased  you,  as  bees  do,  and  destroyed  you 
in  Seir,  even  unto  Hormah. 


i>Nam.ia3.        UNam-iaSi.       »Hob.iMftMi.  _        _ 
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45  And  ye  returned  and  wept  before  the 
Lord  ;  but  the  Lord  would  not  hearken  to 
your  voice,  nor  give  car  unto  you. 
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46  So  ye  abode  in  Eadesh  many  days, 
according   unto   the  days  that  ye   abode 

there. 


Moses  rbhearsino  thb  Journeys  op  Israel^ — Lb  Potrb. 


Dbuteromoict.— This  name,  like  that  of  the  Vulgate  (Deuteronomium),  is  from  the  Septoagint,  which  calls  it 
AETTEPONOMION  ;  meaning  "  the  repetition  of  the  law,"  or  "  the  second  law  " — Asvn^  N«/Mf — because  it  contains  a 
connected  recapitulation,  for  the  instruction  of  the  new  generation,  of  the  laws  and  ordinances  which  had  formerly  been 
delivered  occasionally,  and  at  Yarious  intervals.  This,  however,  is  not  exclusively  its  character,  as  we  find  in  it  various 
important  particulars  which  do  not  occur  in  the  preceding  books.  The  Hebrews  themselves  give  the  book  several 
names.  The  first  is,  as  usual,  from  the  first  words  of  the  text,  D>*l^*7n  H/K  (^'^<^^  ka-debarim),  '^  these  are  the 
words.**  Some  of  the  Rabbins  call  it  /IVTDVI  "19D  («fP*^  iokechoih), "  the  book  of  reproofs,**  on  account  of  the 
frequent  and  severe  reprehensions  of  the  Israelites  which  it  contains ;  while  others  call  it  iTll/1  il^lt^  (misJtMek 
torah),  <*  the  repetition  of  the  law,*'  which  was  the  title  preferred  by  the  Septuagint  The  end  of  the  book  contains 
some  new  and  miportant  circumstances,  which  are  not  contained  in  Numbers ;  and  although  the  book  is  in  its  sub- 
stance no  other  than  a  compendium  of  what  has  preceded,  yet  the  frequently  new  matter,  the  additional  details  which 
are  often  g^ven,  and  even  the  varied  form  in  which  the  same  thing  is  expressed,  concur  to  render  this  book  not  only  of 
the  greatest  importance  in  itself,  but  of  the  utmost  value  as  a  conmientary  on  the  three  preceding  books,  furnishing 
the  best  elucidation  which  it  is  possible  to  obtain  of  the  diflBculties  which  occasionally  occur  in  them. 


Verse  1.  *'  1%e  Red  f^o."— The  word  ''sea"  (ffi)  does  not  occur  in  the  original,  as  the  Italics  denote,  and  the  word 
^D  ("'P^)  ^^^  ^^^  mean  red.  Unquestionably,  when  the  two  words  come  tog^ether  they  denote  what  we  ceUI  the 
Red  Sea ;  but  when  one  of  them  only  occurs,  it  is  rather  too  much  to  conclude  that  the  Red  Sea  b  intended.  Besides 
the  Israelites  are  not  at  present  near  the  Red  Sea,  but  in  the  plains  of  Moab,  not  far  from  the  eastern  banks  of  the 
Jordan.  Suph  is,  therefore,  probably  the  proper  name  of  some  place  in  this  neighbourhood.  This  is  the  opinion  of 
Houbigant,  Waterland,  and  Boothroyd,  who  concur  in  reading  it—*'  in  the  plain  over  against  Suph.'* 

*'  Farartf  and  Tophe/f  and  Laban,  and  Hazeroth,  and  Dizahab** — Two  of  these  names,  Paran  and  Hozeroth,  occur  also 
in  the  list  of  stations  in  the  wilderness,  and  the  whole  are  therefore  thought  by  many,  very  inconsiderately,  to  have 
been  such  stations;  the  other  names,  which  do  not  occur,  beiug  assigned,  without  the  least  authority — ^Tophel  to 
Kibroth-Hattoavah,  Laban  to  Libnah,  and  Dizahab  to  Ezion-gaber.  It  is  clear,  however,  that  Parau  is  not  the  wilder- 
ness of  Paran,  but,  like  the  others,  a  place  somewhere  on  the  frontiers  of  the  country  in  which  the  Israelites  now  were^ 
which  was  **  in  the  plains  of  Moab,"  near  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Dead  Sea.  Those  Rabbins  who  adopt  the  above 
opinion,  exhibit  its  untenable  character  by  throwing  in  a  clause  between  each  name,  in  order  to  convey  the  sense,  that 
Moses  spoke,  on  the  other  side  of  Jordan,  of  what  hftd  hap|>ened  i^t  th^  several  places  mentioned :  and  indeed  this  is 
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Spibs,  with  thb  Gbapxi  AMD  PoioaBANATBfl.— (Adaptbd  FROM  RuBBNs.) — Ferse  25. 

the  only  way  of  overcoming  the  difficulty  which  these  names  occasion  in  this  place^  if  we  suppose  them  to  be  the  same 
that  have  already  been  under  our  notice. 

2.  <<  There  are  eleven  dayt*  Jotimey,^  ftc.—- Boothroyd  follows  Dr.  Wall,  in  transposing  this  verse  to  between  the  19th 
and  20th  verses.  It  is  clearly  connected  with  what  is  there  related,  and  seems  quite  out  of  its  proper  place  as  verse  2. 
We  have  already  made  an  observation  on  its  subject,  in  Numbers,  in  the  note  to  chap,  xxxiii.  1. 

10.  "M  the  ttart  of  heaven  for  multUwie/* — This  has  been  objected  to,  or  at  least  ridiculed.  At  the  most  it  would 
be  but  an  Oriental  hyperbole,  similar  to  that  comparing  the  number  of  the  Hebrews  to  the  sands  of  the  searshore. 
But  it  is  not  even  a  hyperbole.  In  Qen.  xv.  5,  we  read,  **  He  (the  Lord)  brought  him  (Abraham)  forth  abroad,  and 
said.  Look  now  towaros  heaven,  and  tell  the  stars,  if  thou  be  able  to  number  them :  and  he  said  unto  him.  So  shidl  thy 
seed  be/'  From  this  it  is  clear  that  the  visible  stars  are  intended.  Their  number  doubtless  seemed  both  to  Abraham 
and  Moses,  as  to  every  one  else,  immensely  greater  than  it  really  is:  but  it  is  now  well  known  that  the  number  of  the 
stars  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  in  both  hemispheres,  does  not  exceed  three  thousand.  The  original  promise  to  Abraham, 
to  which  Moses  here  alludes,  had  therefore  been  far  more  than  fulfilled — ^Uie  number  of  the  Israelites,  counting  only 
the  adult  males,  having  been  more  than  600,000  at  the  recent  census. 

44.  ^  Chated  you,  at  beet  do." — Although  the  power  of  these  courageous  insects  is  too  well  known  to  render  any  per- 
sons willing  to  expose  themselves  to  the  effects  of  their  resentment,  strong  demonstrations  of  that  power  are  so  rare  in 
this  country  as  to  render  this  comparison  apparently  undignified.  But  it  is  not  really  so.  The  ancient  writers  always 
*  speak  of  the  bee  as  a  very  formidable  adversary.  Aristotle  and  Pliny,  in  particular,  dwell  on  its  courageous  character, 
and  the  g^reat  power  of  its  sting,  by  which  the  largest  animals,  even  horses,  may  be  and  have  been  destroyed.  The 
latter  writer  mentions  that,  iu  some  districts  of  Crete,  they  were  so  troublesome  as  to  expel  the  inhabitants ;  and 
.^ian  mentions,  that  some  places  in  Sythia,  beyond  the  Ister,  were  formerly  inaccessible  on  account  of  the  swarms  of 
bees  by  which  they  were  infested.  Other  ancient  writers  mention  sieges,  in  which  the  assailants  were  repelled  by  the 
besiegers  opposing  their  assaults  with  swarms  of  bees.  The  text,  however,  seems  in  a  particular  manner  to  allude  to 
the  fury  of  bees  wlien  disturbed  in  their  hive.  The  Israelites  went  up  into  the  hill  of  the  Amorites,  purposing  to  dis- 
possess them ;  but,  like  bees  disturbed  in  their  hive,  the  Amorites  rushed  upon  them  and  chased  them  off,  pursuing 
them  afar.  This  will  appear  the  more  strongly  if  we  adopt  the  addition  which  is  found  in  the  ancient  Syriac  version,  in 
the  Targum  of  Onkelos^  and  in  some  Arabic  manuscripts,  which  read,  "  Chased  you  as  bees  that  are  smoked,"  or  irritated 
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by  smoke— allusive  to  the  very  ancient,  and  still  subsisting,  process  of  applying  smoke  to  expel  bees  finom  their  hrres. 
and  when  their  rage  is  terrible  to  those  who  are  exposed  to  its  efiecta.  We  may  cite  one  or  two  << modem  instances" 
to  illustrate  these  old  statements.  I^oyer,  the  French  superintendent  of  missions  on  the  coast  of  Ghiinea,  describes  an 
attack  made  by  the  Dutch,  with  a  squadron  of  four  vessels,  upon  a  fort  which  the  French  had  erected  on  the  Gold 
Coast  After  some  vigorous  firing  on  both  sides,  the  besieged  were  obliged  to  discontinue  the  use  of  their  cannon, 
having  but  a  little  powder  remaining,  which  they  thought  it  prudent  to  reserve  for  their  small  arms.  In  this  state  of 
afiairs,  the  fort  beinff  still  vigorously  plied  with  shot  from  the  ships,  an  accident  occurred,  which  threatened  the  ruin  of 
the  besieged,  but  which  was  instrumental  in  delivering  them  from  the  very  alarming  situation  in  which  they  were 
placed.  There  was  in  the  fort  a  large  hive  of  bees,  which  being  suddenly  upset  by  a  cannon-shot  from  the  ships,  the 
enraged  insects  assailed  the  garrison  with  such  fiixy  that  the  soldiers  fied  m  all  haste  from  the  fort.  The  Dutch, 
supposing  the  defence  abandoned,  landed  fifty  men  to  take  possession ;  but  these  were  so  warmly  received  by  the 
negro  aUies  of  the  French,  and  by  Ute  French  themselves,  who  had  by  this  time  recovered  from  their  panic  and  re- 
entered the  fort  in  another  place,  that,  out  of  the  fifty,  thirty-nine  were  killed,  and  the  rest  taken  prisoners.  This  so 
discouraged  the  besiegers,  that  they  immediately  weighed  anchor  and  abandoned  the  undertaking.  (See '  Histoire 
G^n^rale  des  Voyages,°tome  ii  p.  4 1 1.)  Munffo  Park  also  relates  an  incident  of  a  similar  description,  which  occurred 
at  a  place  very  appropriately  called  Bees'  Creek,  where  his  party  one  day  halted.  Some  of  the  people  went  in  search 
of  wild  honey,  and  unfortunately  disturbed  a  large  swarm  near  their  resting-place.  '<  The  bees  came  out  in  immense 
numbers,"  continues  Park, ''  and  attacked  men  and  beasts  at  the  same  time.  Luckily  most  of  the  asses  were  loose, 
and  ^loped  up  the  valley ;  but  the  horses  and  people  were  very  much  stung,  and  obliged  to  scamper  in  all  directions. 
The  fire,  which  had  been  kindled  for  cooking,  spread,  and  set  ^  to  the  bamboos ;  and  our  luggage  had  like  to  have 
been  burnt.  In  fact,  for  half  an  hour,  the  bees  seemed  to  have  completely  put  an  end  to  our  journey.  In  the  evening, 
when  the  bees  became  less  troublesome,  and  we  could  venture  to  collect  our  cattle,  we  found  that  many  of  them  were 
very  much  stung  and  swelled  about  the  head.  Three  asses  were  missing ;  one  died  in  the  evening,  and  one  the  next 
morning,  and  we  were  forced  to  leave  one  at  Sibikillin — in  all,  six  i  besides  which,  our  guide  lost  his  horse,  and  many 
of  our  people  were  much  stung  about  the  face  and  hands."  (*  Travels,'  ii.  37,  38.)  That  which  the  text  affords  is  not 
the  only  instance  in  the  Bible  of  comparisons  drawn  from  the  power  and  other  qualities  of  insects.  Such  may  also  be 
found  m  the  most  famed  ancient  writers.  Homer,  in  one  instance,  does  not  even  think  it  undignified  to  compare  the 
persevering  energy  w)iich  Pftllas  infused  into  Meoelaus  to  that  of  the  common  fly : — 

'f  His  shoulders  with  new  migh^  and  limbs  she  filledi 

And  persevering  boldness  to  his  breast 

Imparted,  such  as  prompts  the  fly;  which  oft 

From  fie^  of  man  repu&d,  her  purpose  yet 

To  bite  holds  fast,  resolv'd  on  human  blood."— Oowpbb. 
--  "  Dettroyed  mm  m  8eir,  even  tm/o  HorwuthJ* — The  Septuagint,  the  Syriae  and  Vulgate  render  it  "  from  Seir." 
which  the  sense  ooviously  reauires ;  for  even  as  it  stands,  with  '*  in  Seir,"  it  necessarily  bears  the  sense  of  *'  from  Seir" — 
the  distance  between  Seir  ana  Hormah  being  that  to  which  the  destruction  and  puisuit  extended.  Now  it  is  certain 
that  Kadesh  was  near  this  mountain  of  the  Amorites ;  aud  this  tnountain  being  near  or  perhaps  connected  with  the 
range  of  Mount  Seir,  we  are  fiirnished  with  another  incidental  conroboration  of  the  position  wmch,  in  a  former  nole 
we  have  assigned  to  Kadesh. 


CHAPTER  II. 

I  The  story  is  continued,  that  they  toere  not  to  med- 
dle mth  the  Edomitee,  9  nor  toith  the  Moabites, 
17  nor  frith  the  Ammonites,  24  but  Sihon  the 
Amorite  uxut  subdued  by  them. 

Then  we  turned,  and  took  our  journey  into 
the  wilderness  by  the  way  of  the  Rea  sea, 
as  the  Lord  spake  unto  me :  and  we  com- 
passed mount  Seir  many  days. 

2  And  the  Lord  spaice  unto  me,  saying, 

3  Ye  have  compassed  this  mountain  long 
enough :  turn  you  northward. 

4  And  command  thou  the  people,  saying. 
Ye  are  to  pass  through  the  coast  of  your 
brethren  the  children  of  Esau,  which  dwell 
in  Seir;  and  they  shall  be  a&aid  of  you: 
take  ye  good  heed  unto  yourselves  there- 
fore ; 

5  Meddle  not  with  them ;  for  I  will  not 
ffive  you  of  their  land,  ^no,  not  so  much  as  a 
root  breadth;  'because  I  have  given  mount 
Seir  unto  Esau^br  a  possession. 

6  Ye  shall  buy  meat  of  them  for  money, 
that  ye  may  eat;  and  ye  shall  also  buy 


water  of  them  for  money,   that    ye  may 
drink. 

7  For  the  Lord  thy  Qt)d  hath  blessed 
thee  in  all  the  works  of  thy  hand:  he 
knoweth  thy  walking  througn  this  great 
wilderness :  these  forty  years  the  Lord  thy 
God  hath  been  with  thee ;  thou  hast  lacked 
nothing. 

8  And  when  we  passed  by  firom  our  bre- 
thren the  children  of  Esau,  which  dwelt  in 
Seir,  through  the  way  of  the  plain  firom 
Elath,  and  from  Ezion-^ber,  we  turned 
and  passed  by  the  way  of  the  wilderness  of 
Moab. 

9  And  the  Lord  said  unto  me,  'Distress 
not  the  Moabites,  neither  contend  with  them 
in  battle :  for  I  will  not  give  thee  of  their 
land /or  a  possession;  because  I  have  given 
Ar  unto  the  children  of  Lot  for  a  posses- 
sion. 

10  The  Emims  dwelt  therein  in  times 
past,  a  people  great,  and  many,  and  tall,  as 
the  Ajiakims ; 

11  Which  also  were  accounted  giants,  as 
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the  Anakims ;  but  the  Moabites  call  them 
Emims. 

12  *The  Horimg  also  dwelt  in  Seir  be- 
foretime;  but  the  children  of  Esau  *8uc- 
ceeded  them,  when  they  had  destroyed  them 
from  before  them>  and  dwelt  in  their  'stead ; 
as  Israel  did  unto  the  land  of  his  possession^ 
which  the  Lord  gave  unto  them. 

13  Now  rise  up,  ^aid  /,  and  get  you  over 
Hhe  'brook  Zered.  And  we  went  over  the 
brook  Zered. 

14  And  the  space  in  which  we  came  from 
Kadesh-bamea,  until  we  were  come  over  the 
brook  Zered,  was  thirty  and  eight  years ; 
until  all  the  generation  of  the  men  of  war 
were  wasted  out  from  among  the  host,  as 
the  Lord  sware  unto  them. 

15  For  indeed  the  hand  of  the  Lord  was 
against  them,  to  destroy  them  from  among 
the  host,  until  they  were  consumed. 

16  ^  So  it  came  to  pass,  when  all  the 
men  of  war  were  consumed  and  dead  from 
among  the  people, 

17  That  the  Lord  spake  unto  me, 
saying, 

1 8  Thou  art  to  pass  over  through  Ar,  the 
coast  of  Moab,  this  day : 

19  And  when  thou  comest  nigh  over 
against  the  children  of  Ammon,  distress 
them  not,  nor  meddle  with  them :  for  I  will 
not  give  thee  of  the  land  of  the  children  of 
Ammon  any  possession;  because  I  have 
g^ven  it  unto  the  children  of  Lot  for  a  pos- 
session. 

20  (That  also  was  accounted  a  land  of 
giants:  giants  dwelt  therein  in  old  time; 
and  the  Ammonites  call  them  Zamzum- 
mims; 

21  A  people  great,  and  many,  and  tall, 
as  the  Anakims;  but  the  Lord  destroyed 
them  before  them ;  and  they  succeeded  them, 
and  dwelt  in  their  stead : 

^22  As  he  did  to  the  children  of  Esau, 
which  dwelt  in  Seir,  when  he  destroyed  the 
Horims  from  before  them;  and  they  suc- 
ceeded them,  and  dwelt  in  their  steaa  even 
unto  this  day : 

23  And  the  Avims  which  dwelt  in  Haze- 
rim,  even  unto  Azzah,  the  Caphtorims,  which 
came  forth  out  of  Caphtor,  aestroyed  them, 
and  dwelt  in  their  stead.) 

24  ^  Bise  ye  up,  take  your  journey,  and 
pass  over  the  river  Amon :  behold^  1  have 
given  into  thine  hand  Sihon  the  Amor- 
ite,  king  of  Heshbon,  and  his  land:  *be- 


gin  to  possess  it,  and  contend  with  him  in 
battle. 

25  This  day  will  I  begin  to  put  the 
dread  of  thee  and  the  fear  of  thee  upon 
the  nations  that  are  under  the  whole  hea- 
ven, who  shall  hear  report  of  thee,  and 
shall  tremble,  and  be  in  anguish  because  of 
thee. 

26  ^  And  I  sent  messengers  out  of  the 
wilderness  of  Eedemoth  unto  Sihon  king  of 
Heshbon  with  words  of  peace,  sayings 

27  ^°  Let  me  pass  through  thy  land  : 
I  will  go  along  dv  the  hign  way,  I  will 
neither  turn  unto  tne  right  hand  nor  to  the 
left. 

28  Thou  shalt  sell  me  meat  for  money, 
that  I  may  eat ;  and  give  me  water  for  mo- 
ney, that  I  mav  drink:  only  I  will  pass 
through  on  my  feet ; 

29  (As  the  children  of  Esau  which  dwell 
in  Seir,  and  the  Moabites  which  dwell  in 
At,  did  unto  me;)  until  I  shall  pass  over 
Jordan  into  the  land  which  the  Lord  our 
God  (dveth  us. 

30  But  Sihon  king  of  Heshbon  would 
not  let  us  pass  by  him :  for  the  Lord  thy 
God  hardened  his  spirit,  and  made  his  heart 
obstinate,  that  he  might  deliver  him  into 
thy  hand,  as  appeareth  this  day. 

31  And  the  Lord  said  unto  me.  Behold, 
I  have  begun  to  pve  Sihon  and  his  land 
before  thee:  begin  to  possess,  that  thou 
mavest  inherit  his  land. 

32  "Then  Sihon  came  out  s^^nst  us,  he 
and  all  his  people,  to  fight  at  «Jahaz. 

33  And  the  Lord  our  God  delivered  him 
before  us ;  and  we  smote  him,  and  his  sons, 
and  all  his  people. 

34  And  we  took  all  his  cities  at  that  time, 
and  utterly  destroyed  "the  men,  and  the 
women,  and  the  little  ones,  of  every  city,  we 
left  none  to  remain : 

35  Only  the  cattle  we  took  for  a  prey 
unto  ourselves,  and  the  spoil  of  the  cities 
which  we  took. 

36  From  Aroer,  which  is  by  the  brink  of 
the  river  of  Amon,  and  frwn  the  city  that  is 
by  the  river,  even  unto  Gilead,  there  was 
not  one  city  too  strong  for  us :  the  Lord  our 
God  delivered  all  unto  us : 

37  Only  unto  the  land  of  the  children  of 
Ammon  thou  earnest  not,  nor  unto  any  place 
of  the  river  Jabbok,  nor  unto  the  cities  in 
the  mountains,  nor  unto  whatsoever  the 
Lord  our  God  forbad  us. 
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Elath  (Axaba). — Ladorde. 


Vene  8.  ''  Eiath,** — This  place  b  called  bv  a  great  number  of  names,  which  are  chiefly  formed  by  alterations  in  the 
vowels^  the  essential  consonants  being  generally  retained.  The  most  conspicuous  of  these  names  are  Klath,  Eloth,  Ailah, 
>Gla,  JElana,  from  which  last  name  uie  denomination  j^anitic  was  conveyed  to  the  whole  gulf,  at  the  northern  ex- 
tremity of  which  it  was  situated.  Indeed,  the  modem  town  of  Akaba,  by  which  it  has  been  succeeded,  and  which  stands 
on  or  near  the  same  site,  has  succeeded  also  to  the  distinction  of  giving  a  name  to  the  eastern  arm  of  the  Red  Sea,  which 
is  at  present  called  the  Gulf  of  Akaba.  Elath  seems  to  have  been  m  its  origin  a  port  of  the  Edomitcs,  on  this  gulf 
(see  the  note  on  Gfen.  xxxvi.  9)  ;  and  as  a  port  it  long  continued  a  place  of  considerable  importance,  being,  as  it  were, 
the  key  to  the  commercial  relations  carried  on  through  that  arm  of  the  Arabian  Ghilfl  Tet^  as  Ezion-gaber  is  noticed 
here  and  elsewhere  contemporaneously  with  Elath,  and  is  still  more  decidedly  mentioned  as  a  seaport  we  venture  to 
think  that  Ezion-gaber  did  not,  as  some  conceive,  nicceed  Elath  as  the  port ;  but  that  it  was  the  naval  station,  while 
Klath  was  the  proper  enirepdt  and  seat  of  commercial  relations.  We  can  think  of  no  other  hypothesis  which  so  well 
Teconciles  aii  statements,  and  solves  any  little  difficulties  which  may  attend  the  question.  Into  this  question,  or  indeed 
into  the  conmiercial  character  of  Elath  and  Ezion-geber,  we  do  not  now  intend  to  enter,  as  it  will  more  properly  come 
under  our  notice  hereafter.  We  may  here,  however,  mention  the  leading  facts  in  its  history.  When  David  conquered 
Edom,  he  took  possession  of  Elath,  and  he,  as  well  as  his  son  Solomon,  availed  themselves  of  this  advantage  to  engage 
in  maritime  conmierce.  The  Edomites,  however,  seem  never  to  have  lost  sight  of  the  importance  of  this  station,  and, 
after  150  years,  they  succeeded  in  regaining  possession  of  it,  in  the  reign  of  Joram  (2  Kings  viii.  20).  It  was,  how- 
ever, retaken  by  Azariah  (ch.  xiv.  22)  ;  but  under  his  grandson  Ahaz,  the  Edomites  captured  it  again  (ch.  xvi.  6),  and 
it  was  not  afterwards  recovered  by  the  Jews.  It  subsequently  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Ptolemies ;  and  the  change  of 
the  course  of  trade  from  Tyre  to  Alexandria  seems  to  have  ^atly  affected  its  commercial  importance,  as  the  trade  con- 
ducted through  the  Arabian  Gulf  then  naturally  passed  up  its  western  aruL  It  then  successively  passed  to  the  Romans, 
the  Greek  emperors,  the  Arabians,  the  sultans  of  Egypt,  and  the  Turks,  to  whom  (or  rather  to  the  Pasha  of  Egypt)  it 
now  belongs,  under  the  name  of  Akaba.  Burckhardt  gives  the  following  important  passage  from  Makrizi,  the  Egjrptiaa 
historian's  chapter  on  Aila  (Akaba).  **  In  former  times  it  was  the  frontier  place  of  the  Greeln ;  at  one  mile  from  it  is 
a  triumphal  arch  of  the  Gsesars.  In  the  time  of  the  Islam  it  was  a  fine  town,  inhabited  by  the  Beni-Omeya.  Iba 
Ahmed  Ibn  Toulaun  (a  sultan  of  Egypt)  made  the  road  over  the  Akaba,  a  steep  mountain  before  Aila.  There  were 
many  mosques  at  Aila,  and  many  Jews  lived  there.  It  was  taken  by  the  Franks  during  the  Crusades ;  but,  in  566, 
Saladin  transported  ships  upon  camels  from  Cairo  to  this  place,  and  recovered  it  from  them.  Near  Aila  was  formerly 
situated  a  large  handsome  town  called  Aszyoun  "  (Ezion-gaber). 

Here,  at  the  head  of  the  Gulf,  the  Wady-el-Araba,  a  broad  sandy  valley  from  the  Dead  Sea,  otherwise  the  desert  of 
Zin,  issues  into  a  ^lain,  which  is  about  nine  or  ten  miles  in  length,  from  east  to  west,  and  is  probably  "the  way  of  thft 
plain  "  mentioned  in  the  text.  Its  breadth  northward  is  not  much  less  than  its  length ;  and  it  afibrds  good  pasturage, 
although  strongly  impregnated  with  salt,  for  an  hour's  journey  from  the  sea ;  and  sands  prevail  from  thence  norui- 
ward.  The  modem  Axaba  is  less  a  town  than  a  fortress,  built  in  the  sixteenth  century  by  Sultan  El  Ghoury  of  Egypt. 
It  stands  a  few  hundred  paces  from  the  sea,  and  is  surrounded  with  large  groves  of  date-trees.  It  is  a  square  buiUUng, 
with  strong  towers^  and  contains  many  Arab  huts.    A  market  u  held  thsre,  which  is  frequented  by  Hedjaz  and  Syrian 
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Anbi.  The  fortreis  contains  deep  wells  of  tolerably  good  water :  and  its  present  ose  is  as  a  place  of  deposit  for  pro- 
visions for  the  supply  of  the  great  pilgrim  caravan  on  its  march  to  and  from  Mecca.  The  Pasha  of  Egypt  keeps  a 
farrison  of  about  thirty  soldiers  in  the  fortress.  (See  Burckhardt's  *  Travels  in  Syria  ;*  and  also  Laborde's  *  Voyage  da 
Arable  P^tr6e/  from  which  our  cut  is  taken.) 

9.  **  The  Moabitet,^ — ^The  Moabites,  being  descended  from  one  of  Lot's  two  sons,  are  here,  in  virtue  of  the  relar 
tionshi^  which  they  thus  bore  to  the  descendants  of  Abraham,  allowed  to  enjoy  their  own  actual  territories  in  peace ; 
but  their  unfriendly  conduct,  in  refusing  the  Israelites  a  passage  through  their  countrv,  and  afterwards  in  sendiug  for 
Balaam  to  lay  a  curse  upon  them,  as  well  as  the  part  which  they  bore  in  seducing  the  Hebrews  to  sin  in  the  matter  of  Baal- 
peor,  was  so  far  resented,  that  it  was  ordained  that  the  Moabites  should  not,  even  to  the  tenth  generation,  be  admitted 
to  the  congregation  of  the  people  (Deut  xziiL  3).  The  territory  which  they  cultivated  lay  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
Dead  S«a,  to  the  south,  and  pBurtly  to  the  north,  of  the  river  Arnon.  This  country  they  had  acquired  by  conquering 
the  ancient  inhabitants,  the  Exnim,  mentioned  in  Gen.  xiv.  Their  brethren,  the  Ammonites,  had  also  a  portion  of  the 
country  north  of  the  Arnon,  that  is,  between  that  river  and  the  Jabbok.  But,  at  some  time  previous  to  the 
arrival  of  the  Hebrews,  both  these  people  had  been  dispossessed  of  the  country  between  these  two  rivers  by  the  Amorites, 
and  when  the  latter  were,  as  mentioned  in  the  sequel  of  this  chapter,  subdued  by  Moses,  the  Israelites  occupied  the 
district  by  right  of  conquest.  It  was  in  the  end  given  to  the  tnbes  of  Reuben  and  QbA  ;  that  is,  Reuben  received 
nearly  three-fourths  of  the  whole,  while  a  district  south  of  the  Jabbok  was  assigned  to  Gad,  the  bulk  of  whose  territory 
lay  on  the  north  of  that  river.  Dr.  Wells  thinks,  with  some  probability,  that,  in  this  distribution,  Moses  had  regard  to 
the  old  division  of  the  country  between  the  Moabites  and  the  Ammomtes,  so  as  to  assign  to  the  Reiibenites  what  had 
formerly  belonged  to  the  Moabites,  and  to  the  Gadites  what  had  belonged  to  the-  children  of  Ammen.  But  then,  how 
are  we  to  account  for  a  similar  case  as  to  the  half  tribe  of  Manasseh,  whose  portion  encroached  south  of  the  Jarnouk, 
which  naturally  would  have  formed  the  northern  boundary  of  Gad,  in  the  same  way  that  Gad  encroached  south  of  the 
Jabbok,  which  would  have  formed  the  proper  natural  boundary  to  Reuben  in  the  north  P  We  venture  to  conjecture  that 
this  somewhat  singular  distribution  was  in  order  to  give  to  each  of  the  tribes  an  exclt4sive  right  to  one  of  the  three  prin- 
cipal streams  east  of  the  Jordan,  and  thus  prevent  any  disputes  which  might  have  arisen  alK>ut  water. 

The  Moabites  remained  in  possession  of  the  country  south  of  the  Arnon,  of  which  the  Israelites  found  them  in  pos- 
session;  and  we  hear  nothing  further  about  them  till  after  the  death  of  Joshua,  when,  to  punish  the  Hebrews  for  their 
iniquities,  <'the  Lord  strengthened  Eglon  king  of  Moab  against  Israel"  (Jud^,  iiL  12) ;  and  he,  with  the  assistance  of 
the  Ammonites  and  Amalekites,  defeated  them  in  battle  and  held  them  in  subjection  eighteen  years,  after  which  they 
were  delivered  by  Ehud,  as  recorded  in  the  sequel  of  that  chapter.  We  afterwards  find  the  Moabites  joined  with  the 
Ammonites  in  the  war  occasioned  by  the  insult  offered  by  the  latter  to  David*s  ambassadors.  Both  nations  were  totally 
defeated  by  David,  and  remained  in  subjection  to  the  kings  of  Israel  till  the  death  of  Ahab.  Shortly  after  that  event, 
we  find  the  Moabites  refusing  to  pay  the  tribute  of  a  hundred  thousand  rams  and  as  many  lambs,  which  till  then  they 
had  been  accustomed  to  pay,  either  yearly,  or  at  the  commencement  of  a  new  reign— which  of  the  two  we  cannot 
exactly  learn  from  Scripture  (2  Kings  iiL  4,  5).  Mesha,  the  king,  is  called  a  <<  sheepmaster"  CID^  noAeed,  a  herdsman, 
a  rearer  or  owner  of  cattle),  which  seems  to  show  that  tlie  people  were  at  this  time  given  to  pastoral  pursuits,  for  which 
their  country  is  well  adapted.  Jehoram,  the  son  of  Ahab,  with  his  ally,  Jehoshaphat  king  of  Judah,  and  his  tributary 
the  king  of  Edom,  undertook  to  reduce  the  Moabites  to  their  former  subjection.  The  history  of  the  expedition,  which 
is  given  at  length  in  2  Kings  iii.,  is  very  interesting.  In  the  end  the  Moabites  were  defeated  with  a  terrible  ovexthrcw, 
and  ruin  to  their  cotmtry.  This  victory  does  not  however  appear  to  have  brought  them^  into  subjection,  as  very  shortly 
after,  we  find  them,  with  the  Ammonites  and  others,  making  a  very  alarming  irruption  into  Judah,  probably  in  revenue 
for  the  part  which  Jehoshaphat  had  taken  in  the  late  war ;  but  in  this  instance  they  were  again  conipletely  defeated. 
At  a  considerably  later  period,  in  the  reign  of  Joash,  we  also  incidentally  read  of  bands  of  Moabites  invading  the 
kingdom  of  Israel,  but  are  not  told  for  what  purpose  or  with  what  result  (2  Kings  xiiL  20).  From  the  manner  in 
which  the  denunciations  of  the  prophets  against  Moab  are  expressed,  and  which  describe  them  as  holding  possession 
of  towns  north  of  the  Arnon,  it  would  seem  probable  that  they  availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity  Which  was  offered 
by  the  two  and  half  tribes  being  carried  away  captive  by  Pul,  king  of  Assyria  (I  Chron.  v.  26),  to  repossess  thenaselves 
uf  the  territory  which  had,  in  very  remote  times,  been  taken  from  them  by  the  Amorites.  From  the  prophecies  it  may 
also  be  concluded,  that  they  did  themselves  sufi^  much  from  the  invasions  of  the  kings  of  Assyria,  and  were  ultimately, 
like  the  Jews,  carried  away  captive  by  Nebuchadnezsar.  It  is  probable  that  Gyms  gave  them  and  the  Ammonites  per- 
mission to  return  to  their  own  country ;  for  we  find  them  again  in  theur  own  lands,  exposed  to  those  revolutions  which 
included  the  people  of  Syria  and  Palestine,  and  subject  successively  to  the  Persians,  the  Syrian  Greeks,  the  Egyptian 
Greeks,  and  the  Romans,  and  are  thought  in  the  end  to  have  been  under  the  authority  of  the  Asmonean  kings,  and 
afterwards  of  Herod  the  Great.  There  is  no  trace  of  them  afterwards ;  and  we  may  conclude  that,  like  most  of  the 
other  small  nations  mentioned  in  Scripture,  which  survived  to  so  late  a  period,  the;^  were  lost  in  the  great  Arabian 
nation  to  which  they  were  allied.  Indeed  Josephus  calls  them  **  Arabians'*  when  writing  of  events  which  took  place 
about  a  century  before  Christ.  (Antiq.  lib.  xiii.  13.) 

The  land  of  Moab  lay  to  the  east  and  south-east  of  the  Dead  Sea.  The  surface  is  more  diversified  with  hill  and 
plain  than  that  of  the  landred  nation  of  the  Ammonites,  farther  east ;  but  the  hilly  character  is  less  conspicuous  than 
m  the  districts  north  of  the  Arnon. .  Although  the  land  now  lies  desolate,  and  the  sand  and  salt  of  the  desert  and  the 
Dead  Sea  now  encroach  upon  its  borders,  there  is  not  wanting  abundant  evidence  of  its  ancient  fertility  and  abundant 
population.  The  land  thus  desert  is  eminently  fertile  in  its  natural  character,  and  continues  to  afford  rich  returns  in  the 
few  spots  which  are  under  cultivation.  The  frequent  ruins  of  towns,  often  in  close  vicinity  to  each  other,  testify  that 
the  ancient  populousness  of  the  region,  which  is  only  now  traversed  by  wandermg  and  hostile  Arab  tribes,  was  in  full 
correspondence  with  the  rich  character  of  the  soil,  and,  conversely,  the  extraordinary  number  of  the  ruined  towns,  which 
cover  the  plains  and  every  eminence  or  spot  convenient  for  their  construction,  manifests  the  extent  of  that  cultivation 
which  could  subsist  so  large  a  population.  The  form  of  the  ancient  fields  may  still  be  traced ;  and  there  are  remains 
of  ancient  highways,  which  in  some  places  are  completely  paved,  and  on  which  there  are  milestones  of  the  times  of 
Trajan,  Marcus  Aurelius,  and  Severus,  with  the  number  of  the  miles  still  legible  upon  them.  The  latter  facts  seem  to 
show  that  the  land  of  Moab  continued  to  be  populous  and  cultivated  down  to  times  considerably  subse<iuent  to  those 
in  which  the  canon  of  Scripture  was  closed.     (See  Irby  and  Mangles'  *  Travels ;'  Burckhardt's  'Travels  in  Syria,'  &c) 

—  "  ^r."— This  was  the  capital  of  Moab,  called  also  «  Ariel  of  Moab,"  and  Rabbah,  or  Rabbath-Moab,  to  distinguish 
it  from  the  Ammonitish  city  of  the  same  name.  The  Greeks  call  it  Areopolis,  but  the  ruins  still  retain  the  name  of 
Rabba.  It  was  situated  about  twenty-five  miles  south  of  the  Arnon,  near  the  stream  called  Beni-Hamed  (see  note  to 
Num.  xxi.  15.)  The  ruins  are  situated  upon  a  low  hill  which  commands  the  whole  plain ;  and  those  which  now 
appear  are  comprehended  witliin  a  circuit  of  little  more  than  a  mile.  There  are  many  remains  of  private  buildiugsy 
o  K  2  4u0 
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but  none  entire ;  and  the  only-  eonspicuom  objects  amona  the  mint  ate  the  tenatne  of  a  ttaiple  or  palace  (of  which 
one  wall  and  several  niches  are  still  standing),  the  gate  of  another  building,  two  Corinthian  columns,  and  an  insulated 
altar  in  the  plain.  Burckhardt  says  that  the  walls  of  the  larger  buildings  are  built  Uke  those  of  Beit-Kerm ;  that  is, 
if  we  understand  his  reference,  of  large  stones  five  feet  long  by  two  broad.  As  there  are  no  springs  in  this  spot,  the 
town  had  two  birkets  or  reservoirs,  the  largest  of  which  is  cut  entirely  out  of  the  rocky  ground,  toother  with  several 
eistems.  In  Isaiah  (ch.  xvl.  7, 1 1)  the  place  is  called  idr-hareteth  and  Kir-haretk,  meaning  the  city  with  walls  af 
burnt  brick,  which  is  a  curious  circumstance,  as  indicating  a  distinction  and  seeming  to  imply  that  the  walls  of  towns 
were  generally,  as  at  present,  of  sun-dried  bricks.  Cap&ins  Irby  and  Maxiffles  could  find  no  traces  of  walls,  and 
seem  utogether  disappointed  as  to  the  importance  of  the  capital  of  Moab.  But  they  estimated  its  ancient  extent  by 
the  visible  ruins,  without  recollecting  that  cities  which  haveao  long  lain  in  ruins  often  have  so  much  of  their  exteat 
buried  under  the  soil  that  their  limits  cannot  be  determined  wit£>ut  digging.  Jerome  says  that  the  city  was  over- 
thrown by  an  earthquake  when  he  was  a  young  man. 

13.  ''  Brook  Zertd/* — In  the  note  to  Num.  zxi.  1 2,  we  referred  to  a  note  in  this  place,  not  having  been  at  that  time  able 
to  convince  ourselves  that  the  brook  Beni^Hamed,  described  in  the  note  to  verse  15  of  that  chapter,  could  be  identified 
with  the  brook  Zered,  as  it  commonly  is.  We  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  the  brook  in  question  might,  with  more 
probability,  be  found  in  the  river  Ansa,  the  largest  of  several  streams  that  flow  into  the  back-water  at  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  Dead  Sea.  It  is  not  only  the  larg^  river  south  of  the  Amon,  but  is  the  first  which  the  Israelites 
would  meet  with  in  coming  from  the  south ;  whereas,  the  Beni-Hamed  is  so  very  inconsiderable,  that,  as  they  must 
have  crossed  it  near  its  source,  it  would  be  as  surprising  to  see  it  mentioned  at  all  as  to  see  the  river  Ahsa  not  men- 
tioned. We  therefore  are  still  inclined  to  think  that  the  latter,  rather  than  the  former,  is  the  Zered,  which  seems 
mentioned  as  a  sort  of  boundary  river*     But  we  are  content  to  regbter  this  conjecture  without  discussion. 

19.  <'  The  children  o/Ammon,'^ — ^These  also  were  descended  from  Lot,  and  their  history  has  been  partly  menfioned  in  the 
note  concerning  the  Moabites.  Indeed  their  histoiy  is  so  closely  connected  with  that  of  their  brethren,  that  having  just 
noticed  the  latter,  it  is  scarcely  requisite  to  do  more  than  mention  the  pconts  in  which  the  former  differed.  Ther  dispos- 
sessed the  ancient  people,  the  Zuiims,  or  Zamsummims,  and  occupied  their  country.  It  appears  in  the  end  that  they  were 
in  turn  dispossessed,  bke  the  Moabites,  of  the  district  between  the  Amon  and  the  Jabbok  by  the  Amorites,  from  whom 
it  was  taken  and  retained  by  the  Hebrews.  From  the  circumstantial  manner  in  which  Moses  relates  this  history,  here 
and  in  Num.  zxL  21 — 26,  concerning  the  Moabites'  portion,  which  was  the  most  considerable  in  that  district,  it  wotfld 
appear  that  they  had,  in  the  time  of  Moses  himself,  urged  some  claim  to  the  lost  lands,  so  as  to  render  it  necessary  for 
the  sacred  historian  to  inform  posterity  in  a  particular  manner  by  what  ri^ht  the  Hebrews  held  the  lands  in  question. 
We  do  not  indeed  find  the  Moabites  ur^g  such  a  claim,  unless  by  this  implication ;  but  three  hundred  years  later 
(Judg.  xi.  13 — 26),  we  find  the  Ammomtes  laying  claim  to  all  the  country  between  the  Amon  and  the  Jabbok,  which 
shows  that  part  of  that  country  had  belonged  to  them,  although  in  the  original  narrative  the  Moabites  only  are  men- 
tioned. How  they  came  to  claim  the  whole  of  this  domain,  thus  interfering  with  the  superior  pretensions  of  the 
Moabites,  the  history  does  not  relate.    Jephthah  met  this  demand  by  a  recapitulation  of  the  history  of  the  region  in 

auestion,  contending  that  it  having  been  taken  by  the  Hebrews  from  theit  enemies  the  Amorites,  who  then  occupied  it, 
iiey^  were  by  no  means  bound  to  restore  it  to  the  previous  possessors.     Indeed  when  we  recollect  the  unhandsome  man- 
ner in  which  the  children  of  Lot  treated  the  Israelites,  it  does  not  appear  on  what  grounds  they  could  have  expected 
that  the  latter  would  reconquer  their  lost  territory,  and  bestow  it  on  them.    The  AmmonitM,  however,  bein^  dissatis- 
fied with  the  reply  of  Jephthah,  a  battle  ensued,  m  which  that  g^eral  was  completely  victorious.    In  after-times  they 
acted  with  the  Moabites  in  nearly  all  their  measures  against  Israel,  and  are  on  all  occasions  marked  for  the  peculiar 
savaflreness  of  their  disposition.    They  sometimes,  also,  acted  on  their  own  account    Saul's  first  military  exploit  con- 
sisted in  defeating  the  Ammonites  before  Jhbesh-Gilead,  which  was  besieged  by  them,  and  to  which  they  oflfered  no 
other  terms  of  capitulation  than  that  each  of  the  inhabitants  should  have  his  right  eye  put  out.     They  were  also 
severely  punished*and  brought  under  subjection  by  David,  whom  they  had  greatly  provolM  by  their  scandalous  treat- 
ment of  his  ambassadors.    Being  more  distant  thian  the  Moabites,  they  probably  shook  off  the  yoke  on  the  separation 
of  Israel  into  two  kingdoms.     We  have  seen  in  the  preceding  note  that  they  joined  the  Moabites  in  the  invasion  of 
Judah,  and  partook  in  the  defeat.    They  do  not,  however,  seem  to  have  been  permanently  subdued  ;  but,  many  years 
after,  Jotham,  king  of  Judah,  overcame  them  in  battle,  and  laid  upon  them  a  tribute  of  a  hundred  talents  ot  silver, 
and  ten  thousand  measures  of  wheat,  and  as  many  of  barley.    But  they  are  only  said  to  have  paid  this  the  second  and 
third  years.    The  remainder  of  their  history  is  aunost  identical  with  that  of  the  Moabites,  and  may,  with  the  alteration 
of  name,  be  read  in  the  note  to  verse  9.    They  lost  no  opportunity  of  manifesting  their  peculiar  haired  of  the  Jews, 
and  when  the  two  and  half  tribes  were  carried  away  captive,  took  possession  of  we  towns  of  Gkd,  apparently  in  their 
own  ancient  territory,  for  which  they  were  reproached  by  Jeremiah.    After  their  own  presumed  return  from  captivity, 
they,  like  the  Jews,  rebuilt  and  fortined  their  towns.    Antiochus  the  Great  took  their  capital  Rabboth,  or  Philadelpfaia 
(see  note  to  Jer.  xlix.  2),  demolished  the  walls,  and  put  a  garrison  into  it.    But,  upon  the  whole,  they  throve  so  well 
durmg  their  subjection  to  the  great  monarchies,  that  the  books  of  Maccabees  speak  of  their  '<  mighty  power  and  much 
people ;"  and  it  was  only  after  several  battles  with  them  that  Judas  Maccabeus  succeeded  in  punishing  their  implacable 
natred  and  injurious  treatment  of  the  Hebrew  nation.  (I  Mace,  v.)    Justin  Martyr  says  there  were  many  Ammonites 
remaining  in  his  time  (the  second  century) ;  but  Origen,  in  the  following  century,  states  that  they  were  only  known 
under  the  general  name  of  Arabians. 

The  coimtry  which  the  Ammonites  occupied  lay  to  the  east  of  Beuben  and  Gad,  beyond  the  hills  which  bounded  on 
tiie  east  the  territories  of  the  trans- Jordanic  tribes.  Whether  they  went  there  after  the  Amorites  had  expelled  them 
from  between  the  Amon  and  Jabbok,  or  this  eastern  territory  had  before  belonged  to  them,  we  do  not  know.  Dr.  Wells 
is  of  the  latter  opinion,  and  thinks  that,  as  it  is  said  in  Num.  xxL  24,  that  **  tne  border  of  the  children  of  Ammon  was 
stronff/'  the  hills  formed  the  barrier  which  prevented  the  Amorites  from  disturbing  them  in  their  eastern  territory.  It  is 
more  likely  that  the  Amorites  did  not  want  the  country  in  question,  as  the  hills  form  a  much  1«bs  Ibimidable  obstacle 
than  Dr.  Wells  imagined. 
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CHAPTER  III. 


1  The  story  of  the  conattest  of  Og  king  ofBaehcm. 
11  The  bigneu  qf  hie  bed,  U  Tfte  dtstrUmHon 
qf  thoee  iwuie  to  the  tun  tribes  and  haff,  23  Mo- 
ses' prayer  to  enter  into  the  land.  26  He  is  per- 
mitted to  see  it. 

Then  we  turned,  and  went  up  the  way  to 
Bashan :  and  ^O^  the  long  of  Baahan  came 
out  against  us,  he  and  all  his  people,  to 
battle  at  Edrei. 

2  And  the  Lord  said  unto  me.  Fear  him 
not :  for  I  will  deliver  him,  and  all  his  peo- 
ple, and  his  land,  into  thy  hand;  and  thou 
shalt  do  unto  him  as  thou  didst  unto  *Sihon 
king  of  the  Amoriteb>  which  dwelt  at  Hesh- 
bon. 

3  So  the  Lord  our  God  delivered  into 
our  hands  'Og  also,  the  king  of  Bashan,  and 
all  his  people :  and  we  smote  him  until  none 
was  left  to  him  remaining. 

4  And  we  took  all  his  cities  at  that  time, 
there  was  not  a  city  which  we  took  not  firom 
them,  threescore  cities^  all  the  region  of 
Argob,  the  kingdom  of  Og  in  Bashan. 

5  All  these  cities  were  fenced  with  high 
walls,  gates,  and  bars;  beside  unwalled 
towns  a  CTeat  many. 

6  And  we  utterly  destroyed  them,  as  we 
did  unto  Sihon  kmg  of  Heshbon,  utterly 
destroying  the  men,  women,  and  children,  of 
every  city. 

7  But  all  the  cattle,  and  the  spoil  of  the 
cities,  we  took  for  a  prey  to  ourselves. 

8  And  we  took  at  that  time  out  of  the 
hand  of  the  two  kings  of  the  Amorites  the 
land  that  was  on  wis  side  Jordan,  firom 
the  river  of  Amon  unto  mount  Hermon ; 

9  (Which  Hermon  the  Sidonians  call 
Sirion ;  and  the  Amorites  call  it  Shenir ;) 

10  All  the  cities  of  the  plain,  and  all 
OUead,  and  all  Bashan,  unto  Salchah  and 
Edrei,  cities  of  the  kingdom  of  Og  in 
Bashan. 

1 1  For  only  Og  king  of  Bashan  remained 
of  the  remnant  of  giants ;  behold,  his  bed- 
stead was  a  bedstead  of  iron ;  is  it  not  in 
Babbath  of  the  children  of  Ammon  ?  nine 
cubits  was  the  length  thereof,  and  four 
cubits  the  breadth  of  it,  alter  the  cubit  of  a 
man. 

12  And  this  land,  which  we  possessed  at 
that  time,  firom  Aroer,  which  is  oj  the  river 
Amon,  and  half  mount  Gilead,  and  Hhe 
cities  thereof,  ^ve  I  unto  the  Beubenites 
and  to  the  Oadites. 


13  And  the  rest  of  Gilead,  and  all  Ba- 
shan, being  the  kingdom  of  Og,  gave  I  unto 
the  half  tribe  of  Manasseh ;  all  the  region 
of  Argob,  with  all  Bashan>  which  was  ctdled 
the  hmd  of  giants. 

14  Jair  the  son  of  Manasseh  took  all  the 
country  of  Argob  unto  the  coasts  of  Geshuri 
and  Maachami;  and  called  them  after  his 
own  name,  Bashan-'havoth-jair,  unto  this 
day. 

15  And  I  gave  Gilead  unto  Machir. 

16  And  unto  the  Beubenites  and  unto 
the  Gadites  I  gave  from  Gilead  even  unto 
the  river  Amon  half  the  valley,  and  the 
border  even  unto  the  river  Jabbok,  which  is 
the  border  of  the  children  of  Ammon ; 

17  The  plain  also,  and  Jordan,  and  the 
coast  thereof,  firom  Chinnereth  even  unto 
the  sea  of  the  plain,  even  the  salt  sea,  'under 
Ashdoth-pisgan  eastward. 

18  ^  Aiid  1  commanded  you  at  that  time, 
saying.  The  Lord  your  God  hath  given 
you  this  land  to  possess  it :  ^ye  shall  pass 
over  armed  before  your  brethiren  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel,  all  thai  ore  *meet  for  the 
war. 

19  But  your  wives,  and  your  Kttle  ones, 
and  your  cattle,  (for  I  know  that  ye  have 
much  cattle,)  shall  abide  in  your  cities 
which  I  have  given  you ; 

20  Until  the  Lord  have  given  rest  unto 
your  brethren,  as  well  as  unto  you,  and 
until  they  also  possess  the  land  which  the 
Lord  yoiur  Gtxi  hath  given  them  beyond 
Jordan:  and  then  shafi  ye  Vetum  every 
man  unto  his  possession,  wnich  I  have  given 
you. 

21  ^  And  ^®I  commanded  Joshua  at  that 
time,  saying.  Thine  eves  have  seen  all  that 
the  Lord  your  God  hath  done  unto  these 
two  kings :  so  shall  the  Lord  do  unto  all  the 
kingdoms  whither  thou  passest. 

S^  Ye  shall  not  fear  tnem :  for  the  Lord 
your  God  he  shall  fight  for  you. 

23  And  I  besought  the  Lord  at  that 
time,  saying, 

24  O  Lord  God,  thou  hast  begun  to  shew 
thy  servant  thy  ^eatness,  and  thy  mighty 
hsmd :  for  what  God  is  there  in  heaven  or 
in  earth,  that  can  do  according  to  thy  works, 
and  according  to  thy  might? 

25  I  pray  thee,  let  me  go  over,  and  see 
the  eood  land  that  is  beyond  Jordan,  that 
goodQy  mountain,  and  Lebanon. 

26  But  the  Lord  "was  wroth  with  me  for 
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your  sakes,  and  would  not  hear  me:  and 
the  Lord  said  unto  me.  Let  it  suffice  thee  ; 


28  But  charge  Joshua,  and  encourage 
him,  and  strengthen  him :  for  he  shall  go 
over  before  this  p*}ople,  and  he  shall  cause 
them  to  inherit  the  land  which  thou  shalt 
see. 

29  So  we  abode  in  the  valley  over  against 
Beth-peor. 


speak  no  more  unto  me  of  this  matter. 

27  Get  thee  up  into  the  top  of  "Pisgah, 
and  lift  un  thine  eyes  westward,  and  north- 
ward, and  southward,  and  eastward,  and 
behold  it  with  thine  eyes :  for  thou  shalt 
not  go  ovjer  this  Jordan. 

Verse  S.  '<  F)rom  the  rtvtr  o/Amon  vfUo  Mount  Hermon.^ — Mount  Hennon  is  obviously-  here  mentioned  as  the  northern 
boundary  of  Palestine,  and  still  more  distinctly  in  Joshua  xi.  17.  It  would  therefore  seem  to  be  a  name  not  of  any 
mountain  or  range  of  mountains  distinct  from  Lebanon,  but  to  be  applied  in  a  particular  designation  to  that  part  of 
the  anti-Libanus  which  forms  the  northernmost  frontier  of  the  country,  and  also  the  eastern  frontier  of  the^  northern- 
most portion  of  the  country.  The  map  will  render  this  intelligible.  It  is  there  seen  that  the  range  of  auti-Iibanus, 
in  descending  (so  to  express  it)  from  the  north  to  the  border  of  Palestine,  divides  into  two  branches,  one  of  which 
inclines  off  towards  the  Mediterranean,  while  the  other  descends  southward  for  about  forty  miles.  This  last  branch  is 
now  called  Djebel  Esheikh,  and  the  other  Djebel  Safat  It  seeroi  to  be  the  whole  of  the  southward  prolongation,  and 
the  nearer  part  (not  the  whole)  of  the  westward,  to  which  the  name  of  Mount  Hennon  was  applied.  Or  perhaps  it 
will  be  enough  to  say  that  it  described  particularly  that  loft]jr  part  of  the  range  where  the  bifurcation  commences,  and 
was  continued  along  a  portion  of  each  branch,  if  it  did  not  include  the  whole  of  the  southward  branch,  which  is  far 
more  lofty  than  the  other.  Thus  understood,  it  need  not  be  particularly  described,  as  it  necessarily  resolves  itself  into 
Mount  Lebanon,  of  which  a  general  description  will  be  eiven.  There  seems  to  have  been,  however,  another  Hennon, 
consisting  of  a  small  range  of  isolated  hills  in  the  plain  of  Esdraelon  $  for  which,  see  the  note  on  Psl.  cxxxiii.  3. 

11."  Oniy  Ogking  of  Bathan  remauted  of  the  rentnant  of  ^ian/*."— Instead  of  being  translated  "  giants,"  the  original 
should  perhaps  be  retained  as  a  proper  name,  **  Rephaim."  Og  was  certainly  a  giant,  but  not  the  last  of  the  ^nants, 
only  the  last  of  the  gigantic  race  called  the  Rephaim.  This  verse  has  been  quoted  by  sceptics  as  a  jproof  that  Moses 
was  not  the  author  of  this  book,  and  that  it  was  written  in  times  considerably  posterior.  The  objection  is,  that  Mos^ 
would  scarcely  have  noticed  the  dimensions  of  Og's  bedstead,  obviously  in  evidence  of  his  extraordinary  size,  since  the 
Israelites,  who  had  seen  and  fought  with  him,  would  have  needed  no  evidence,  or  even  information,  on  the  subject. 
To  this  it  is  well  answered  by  Bishop  Patrick,  that  Moses  did  not  write  for  the  information  of  his  own  generation  only, 
but  of  future  generations  also.  The  statement  as  to  its  being  at  Rabbath  Ammon  is  also  mentioned  as  an  objection, 
first,  because  it  was  not  likely  to  have  found  its  way  there  so  soon  after  Og's  death ;  and  next,  because  if  so,  it  was 
not  likely  to  have  been  known  that  it  was  at  Rabbath  till  that  city  was  taken  by  David.  To  this  it  is  answered,  that 
O^  himself,  fearing  the  event,  may  have  entrusted  his  bedstead  and  other  valuable  effects  to  the  Ammonites,  as  he 
might  have  known  that  the  children  of  Lot  were  safe  from  the  attacks  of  the  Hebrews ;  or  else  that  Moses  himself 
sold  it  with  other  plunder  to  the  Ammonites,  who  are  not  mentioned  at  this  time  as  unfriendly  to  the  Israelites.^  The 
verse  is,  however,  generally  given  up  as  an  interpolation,  and  we  rather  concur  in  that  opinion,  but  would  retain  the 
first  clause.  The  whole  seems  to  have  the  air  of  a  marginal  remark,  which  had  crept  into  the  text  Og  being  men- 
tioned as  the  last  of  the  race  of  the  gigantic  Rephaim,  it  was  natural  for  some  person,  after  Rabbath  had  been  taken 
by  David,  to  affix  the  remark,  in  proof  of  his  extraordinary  size,  that  his  iron  bedstead,  then  at  Rabbath,  was  no  less 
than  nine  cubits  long,  and  four  cubits  broad.  In  mentionm^  tiiis  and  other  passages  which,  even  more  obviously, 
seem  to  have  been  int^polated,  it  is  important  that  no  wrong  inference  should  be  drawn,  as  affecting  the  truth  and 
accuracy  of  the  sacred  text  On  this  subject  we  may  quote  the  following  important  observation,  which  Home  cites 
from  Bishop  Marsh :— ''  So  far,  however,  is  the  insertion  of  such  notes  from  impeaching  the  antiquity  and  genuineness 
of  the  original  narrative,  that,  on  the  contrary,  it  rather  confirms  them.  For,  if  this  were  a  compilation  long  subsequent 
to  the  events  it  records,  such  additions  would  not  have  been  plainly  distinguishable,  as  they  now  are,  from  the  main 
substance  of  the  original:  since  the  entire  history  would  have  been  composed  with  the  same  ideas  and  views  as  these 
additions  were  ;  and  such  explanatory  insertions  would  not  have  been  made,  if  length  of  time  had  not  rendered  them 
necessary. 

<'  A  bedttead*^ — It  has  been  questioned  whether  this  tCT))^  (^^^O  '^^  ^  bedstead  at  all,  as  rendered  in  our  version. 
Boothroyd,  after  Michaelis,  renders  it  by  *'  coffin ;  **  but  the  word  nowhere  occurs  with  such  a  context  as  to  show  that  a 
coffin  must  be  one  of  its  senses,  and  it  generally  does  occur  in  the  sense  of  a  couch  or  bed.  Some  of  the  Rabbins  hold 
an  opinion  antithetical  to  this,  namely,  that  this  ere$  was  the  cradle  in  which  Og  was  nursed  when  a  child,  his  full- 
grown  stature  not  bcin^  less  than  120  feet  Taylor,  the  editor  of  Calmet,  however,  contends  that  Og's  eret  was  nothing 
else  than  the  duan  or  divan,  which  is  a  part  of  the  room  raised  above  the  floor,  and  spread  with  carpets  or  fine  mats,  ou 
which  the  Turka  and  other  Orientals  sit  or  recline,  their  backs  being  supported  by  cushions  placed  against  the  wall. 
Now  this  duan  is  not  proportioned  to  the  size  of  an  individual,  but,  being  intended  for  the  accommodation  of  several 
persons,  often  extends  the  whole  length  or  breadth  of  a  room ;  and  we  have  certainly  ourselves  seen  them  of  greater 
lenprth  than  this  erea  of  the  king  of  Bashan.  This  explanation,  Taylor  remarks,  ''takes  off  much  of  the  wonderment 
of  Ignorance  on  the  dimensions  of  this  bedstead."  It  does  indeed ;  but  it  g^ves  occasion  to  other  wonder  that  he 
should  have  read  the  text  without  perceiving  that  the  measurement  could  be  given  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  afford 
an  idea  of  the  vastness  of  Og's  person.  It  is  true  that  these  duans  do  very  commonly  serve  for  sleeping  on ;  but  while 
there  are  also  bedsteads  in  the  East  (which  Taylor  seems  not  to  have  known),  it  appears  perfectly  absurd  to  prefer 
that  which  will  not  give  any  idea  of  stature  to  that  which  will.  We  therefore  believe  that  the  ertM  of  Og  was  neither 
a  coffin,  nor  a  cradle,  nor  a  duan — ^but  a  bedstead,  as  our  version  has  rendered.  An  Oriental  bedstead  is,  however,  not 
like  any  in  use  among  ourselves.  It  consists  of  a  platform  raised  on  posts  and  beams  two  or  three  feet  above  the 
ground.  The  platform  for  supporting  the  bedding  is  not  of  sacking,  but  of  wood,  or  whatever  else  may  be  the  general 
material  of  this  heavy  contrivance ;  and  it  is  bouded  up  at  the  sides,  head,  and  foot,  to  retain  the  bedding,  as  in  a 
troug^h.  Such  bedsteads  are  generally  of  wood ;  but  where  the  palm-tree  b  common,  its  strong  leaf-stems  are  applied 
to  this  among  many  other  purposes.  These  Oriental  bedsteads  are  not  longer,  in  proportion  to  the  human  figure,  than 
our  own ;  indeed  we  doubt  if  they  are  so  long. 

—''o/'troft.'''— Og's  bedstead  was  probably  of  iron,  for  tho  puiposo  of  better  supporting  tho  extraordinary  weight  of 
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his  person.  We,  who  hare  iron  bedsteads  oniselves,  and  find  them  in  many  respects  preferable  to  those  of  wood,  do  not  so 
much  wonder  at  an  iron  bedstead,  as  did  the  early  commentators.  The  desire  to  prevent  the  breedings  of  bugs  and  other 
▼ermin  would,  in  the  warm  climates  of  the  East,  naturally  induce  a  preference  of  metal  for  bedsteads ;  even  in  ordinary 
circumstances,  we  find  such  bedsteads  mentioned  in  ancient  writings.  In  Esther  i.  6,  we  see  beds  or  couches  of  gold 
and  silver  in  use  at  the  Persian  court :  this  indeed  would  seem  to  have  been  a  privilege  of  Persian  royalty.  Alexander 
found  the  coffin  of  the  great  Cyrus  deposited  on  a  golden  bedstead  ;  and  a  bedstead  of  the  same  metal  we  know  to 
have  been  a  regal  distinction  among  the  Parthians,  who,  in  after-times,  niled  Persia.  Herodotus  and  Diodorus 
Siculus  mention  the  beds  of  silver  and  gold  which  they  saw  in  temples.  Thucvdides  says,  that  when  the  Thebans 
took  Plates,  they  caused  beds  to  be  made  of  the  brass  and  iron  which  they  found  there,  and  made  them  an  ofiering  to 
Juno :  and  lastly,  not  to  multiply  examples,  Liv}r,  and  also  St.  Augustine,  speak  of  the  beds  of  go\d  and  brass  which 
the  Romans  brought  from  Asia,  after  their  wars  in  that  part  of  the  world. 

«  Rabbaih. .  .^•wwfi."— See  Jer.xlix. 2. 

'' —  fitntf  etdM$,,  •  .after  the  cubit  of  a  man.'* — ^The  cubit  of  a  man  means  the  popular  measure,  being  the  ten^^h  of 
the  arm  from  the  top  of  the  middle  finger  to  the  elbow,  or  about  eighteen  inches.  Og's  bedstead  was  therefore  thir- 
teen feet  six  inches  long,  and  six  feet  broad ;  or,  if  we  take  with  some  the  larger  measurement  of  the  cubit,  fifteen  feet 
and  a  half  long,  by  six  feet  ten  inches  broad.  Therefore,  takmg  Maimonides'  reckoning,  that  a  bed  is  usually  a  third 
part  longer  than  a  man,  Og  would  be  six  cubits  high,  that  is,  either  nine  feet  hi^h,  or  at  most  ten  feet  and  a  halC 
The  allowance  of  six  cubits,  or  thereabout,  is  very  probable ;  for  the  height  of  Gh)liah  was  six  cubits  and  a  span,  and 
he  also  was  of  the  race  of  the  old  giants  of  Palestine.  We  thus  see  that  the  Sacred  books,  in  their  highest  statements 
concerning  gigantic  statures,  speak  with  a  moderation  of  which  there  is  no  example  in  the  most  ancient  books  of  any 
nation,  and  particularly  of  no  Oriental  nation.  The  report  which  the  spies  brought  back  to  Kadesh-bamea  concerning 
the  eiants  ot  Canaan,  instructs  us  well  as  to  the  sort  of  account  we  should  have  had  from  the  Jews  if  they  had  been 
left  to  themselves,  as  the  profane  historians  and  poets  were ;  and  the  Rabbins,  in  their  accounts  of  this  very  Og,  more 
completely  illustrate  this.  We  have  seen  above  that  they  declare  the  iron  eres  to  have  been  his  cradle  when  an  mfant ; 
and  they  mform  us  that,  in  the  battle  in  which  he  was  defeated,  he  clutched  up  a  mountain  six  miles  in  breadth, 
intending  to  throw  it  on  the  camp  of  the  Israelites  and  crush  them  all  to  pieces.  But  his  own  head  being  caught  in 
a  cavity  which  the  ants  had  made  in  this  mountain,  an  opportunity  was  ofi'ered  to  Moses  to  slay  him  by  a  wound  in 
his  ande.  Even  so  high  as  his  ancle,  Moses,  though  himself  more  than  twenty  feet  high,  and  armed  with  a  battle- 
axe  of  the  same  length,  could  not  reach  without  leaping  another  twenty  feet  high.  This  account  is  of  course  different 
from  that  which  makes  Og's  stature  onfy  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  We  venture  to  think  that  we  point  out  an 
important  line  of  evidence  for  the  truth  and  authority  of  the  Sacred  books,  when  we  sug^t,  that  thus,  by  comparing 
the  simplicity  of  the  Scripture  narrative  with  the  Talmudical  stories  and  comments,  it  will  be  quite  apparent  that  the 
ancient  Jews,  uninfiuenced  and  unrestrained  by  Divine  power,  could  never  have  left  to  the  world  such  a  book  as  the 
Bible.  The  Talmud  and  traditions  bear  the  impress  of  the  Jewish  mind  in  all  its  Oriental  tendencies  to  exaggeration 
and  marvel ;  whereas  the  Bible  gives  us  the  impress  of  the  mind  of  God,  either  as  directly  declared,  or  as  transmitted 
through  minds  constrained  to  simpUcity  and  tn:^. 

13.  ^  The  land  ofgiantt,^  or,  *'  the  land  of  the  Rephaim." — It  is,  however,  remarkable  that  the  Arabians  still  retain  a 
tradition  that  Bashan  was  formerly  inhabited  \ij  giants,  but  whom,  of  course,  they  make  far  taller  than  this  chapter 
makes  Og.  It  will  be  recollected  that  the  Arabians  have  considerable  second-hand  acquaintance  with  the  Jewish  his- 
tory and  traditions. 

14.  <<  Caiied  them  after  hie  own  name,  Baeham-havoth-jair,  unto  this  day^' — ^The  concluding  clause,  ^  unto  this  day,"  is 
obviously  an  interpolation,  made  long  after  the  Jews  originally  settled  in  Palestine.  Moses  had  said  that  Jair  called 
his  district  after  **  his  own  name,**  to  which  some  person,  at  a  long  subsequent  period,  finding  the  district  still  retained 
this  name,  thought  proper  to  record  the  fact  by  adding,  '<  unto  this  day."  This  also  accounts  for  the  same  words 
appearing  with  similar  impropriety  elsewhere. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

1  An  exhortation  to  obedience.   41  Moses  appointeth 
the  three  cities  of  r^ge  on  that  side  Jordan. 

Now  therefore  hearken,  O  Israel,  unto  the 
statutes  and  unto  the  judgments,  which  I 
teach  you,  for  to  do  them,  that  ye  may  live, 
and  go  in  and  possess  the  land  which  the 
LoRD*God  of  your  fathers  giveth  you. 

2  *Ye  shall  not  add  unto  the  word  which 
I  command  you,  neither  shall  ye  diminish 
ought  from  it,  that  ye  may  keep  the  com- 
mandments of  the  Lord  your  God  which  I 
command  you. 

3  Your  eyes  have  seen  what  the  Lord 
did  because  of  "Baal-peor :  for  all  the  men 
that  followed  Baal-peor,  the  Lord  thy  God 
hath  destroyed  them  from  among  you. 

.4  But  ye  that  did  cleave  unto  the  Lord 
your  God  are  alive  every  one  of  you  this  day. 


5  Behold,  I  have  tau^t  you  statutes  and 
judgments,  even  as  the  Lord  my  God  com- 
manded me,  that  ye  should  do  so  in  the 
land  whither  ye  so  to  possess  it 

6  Keep  therefore  and  do  them;  fortius 
is  your  wisdom  and  your  understanding  in 
the  sight  of  the  nations,  which  shall  hear  all 
these  statutes,  and  say.  Surely  this  great 
nation  is  a  wise  and  understanmng  people. 

7  For  what  nation  is  there  so  great,  who 
kath  God  so  nigh  unto  them,  as  the  Lord 
our  God  is  in  all  things  that  we  call  upon 
him^? 

8  And  what  nation  is  there  so  great,  that 
hath  statutes  and  judgments  so  righteous 
as  all  this  law,  which  1  set  before  you  this 
day? 

9  Only  take  heed  to  thyself,  and  keep 
thy  soul  diligently,  lest  tnou  forget  the 
things  which  thine  eyes  have  seen,  and  lest 
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they  depart  from  thy  heart  all  the  days  of 
thy  life :  but  teach  them  thy  sons,  and.  thy 
sons*  sons ; 

10  Specially  the  day  that  thou  stoodest 
before  the  Lord  thy  6od  in  Horeb,  when 
the  Lord  said  unto  me,  Grather  me  the 
people  together,  and  I  will  make  them  hear 
toy  words,  that  they  may  learn  to  fear  me 
all  the  days  that  tney  shall  live  upon  the 
earth,  and  that  they  may  teach  their  children. 

1 1  And  ye  came  near  and  stood  under 
the  "mountain ;  and  the  mountain  burned 
with  fire  unto  the  ^idst  of  heaven,  with 
darkness,  clouds,  and  thick  darkness. 

12  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  you  out  of 
the  midst  of  the  fire :  ye  heard  the  voice  of 
the  words,  but  saw  no  similitude;  *only  ye 
heard  a  voice. 

13  And  he  declared  unto  you  his  cove- 
nant, which  he  commanded  you  to  perform, 
eoen  ten  commandments ;  and  he  wrote 
them  upon  two  tables  of  stone. 

14  if  And  the  Lord  commanded  me  at 
that  time  to  teach  you  statutes  and  judg- 
ments, that  ye  might  do  them  in  the  land 
whither  ye  go  over  to  possess  it 

15  Take  ye  therefbre  good  heed  unto 
yourselves ;  for  ye  saw  no  manner  of  simili- 
tude on  the  day  that  the  Lord  spake  unto 
you  in  Horeb  out  of  the  midst  of  the  fire  ; 

16  Lest  ye  corrupt  yourselves,  and  make 
you  a  graven  image,  tKe  similitude  of  any 
figure,  the  likeness  of  male  or  female, 

17  The  likeness  of  any  beast  that  is  on 
the  earth,  the  likeness  ot  any  winged  fowl 
that  fiieth  in  the  air, 

18  The  likeness  of  any  thing  that  creep- 
eth  on  the  ground,  the  likeness  of  any  fish 
that  is  in  the  waters  beneath  the  earth : 

19  And  lest  thou  lift  up  thine  eyes  unto 
heaven,  and  when  thou  seest  the  sun,  and 
the  moon,  and  the  stars,  even  all  the  host 
of  vheaven,  shouldest  be  driven  to  worship 
them,  and  serve  them,  which  the  Lord  thy 
God  hath  'divided  unto  all  nations  under 
the  whole  heaven. 

20  But  the  Lord  hath  taken  you,  and 
brought  you  forth  out  of  the  iron  furnace, 
even  out  of  Egypt,  to  be  unto  him  a  people 
of  inheritance,  as  ye  are  this  day. 

21  Furthermore  the  Lord  was  anCTv  with 
me  for  your  sakes,  and  sware  that  I  should 
not  go  over  Jordan,  and  that  I  should  not 

S>  in  unto  that  ffood  land,  which  the  Lord 
y  God  giveth  fliee/or  an  inheritance  : 


22  But  I  must  die  in  this  land,  I  ixMl 
not  go  over  Jordan :  but  ye  shall  go  over, 
and  possess  that  good  land. 

23  Take  heed  unto  yourselves,  lest  ye 
forffet  the  covenant  of  the  Lord  your  God, 
which  he  made  with  you,  and  make  you  a 
graven  image,  or  the  likeness  of  any  thing, 
which  the  Lord  thy  God  hath  forbidden 
thee. 

24  For  'the  Lord  thy  God  is  a  consum- 
ing fire,  even  a  jealous  Grod. 

25  ^  When  thou  shalt  beget  children, 
and  children's  children,  and  ye  shall  have 
remained  long  in  the  land,  and  shall  cor- 
rupt yourselves,  and  make  a  graven  image, 
or  the  likeness  of  any  thing,  and  shall  do 
evil  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord  thy  God,  to 
provoke  him  to  anger : 

26  I  call  heaven  and  earth  to  witness 
against  you  this  day,  that  ye  shall  soon 
utterly  perish  from  off  the  land  whereunto 
ye  g^  over  Jordan  to  possess  it;  ye  shall 
not  prolong  your  days  upon  it,  but  snail  ut- 
terly be  destroyed. 

27  And  the  Lord  shall  scatter  you  among 
the  nations,  and  ye  shall  be  left  few  in  num- 
ber among  the  Iieathen,  whither  the  Lord 
shall  lead  you. 

28  And  there  ye  shall  serve  gods,  the 
work  of  men's  hands,  wood  and  stone,  which 
neither  see,  nor  hear,  nor  eat,  nor  smelL 

29  But  if  fi:om  thence  thou  shalt  sedL  the 
Lord  thy  Gt>d,  thou  shalt  find  Am,  if  thou 
seek  him  with  all  thy  heart  and  with  all  thy 
soul. 

30  When  thou  art  in  tribulation,  and  all 
these  things  "are  come  upon  thee,  evenm 
the  latter  days,  if  thou  turn  to  the  Lord 
thy  Gk>d,  ana  shalt  be  obedient  unto  his 
voice; 

31  (For  the  Lord  thy  God  t^  a  merciful 
Gt>d ;)  he  will  not  fbrsake  thee,  neither  de- 
stroy thee,  nor  forget  the  covenant  of  thy 
fitthers  which  he  sware  unto  them. 

32  For  ask  now  of  the  days  that  are  past, 
which  were  before  thee,  since  the  day  that 
God  created  man  upon  the  earth,  and  ask 
from  the  one  side  of  heaven  unto  the  other, 
whether  there  hath  been  any  such  thing  as 
this  great  thing  is,  or  hath  been  heard  like 
it? 

33  Did  ever  people  hear  the  voice  of  God 
speaking  out  of  tne  midst  of  the  fire,  as 
thou  hast  heard,  and  live? 

34  Or  hath  Gt>d  assayed  to  go  and  take 
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him  a  nation  from  the  midst  of  another  na- 
tion, by  temptations,  by  signs,  and  by  won- 
ders, and  by  war,  and  by  a  mighty  hand, 
and  by  a  stretched  out  arm,  and  by  great 
terrors,  according  to  all  that  the  Lord  your 
God  did  for  you  in  Egypt  before  your  eyes  ? 

35  Unto  thee  it  was  shewed,  that  thou 
mightestknow  that  the  Lord  he  is  God; 
there  is  none  else  beside  him. 

36  Out  of  heaven  he  made  thee  to  hear 
his  voice,  that  he  might  instruct  thee :  and 
upon  earth  he  shewed  thee  his  ^eat  fire ; 
and  thou  heardest  his  words  out  of  the  midst 
of  the  fire. 

37  And  because  he  loved  thy  fathers, 
therefore  he  chose  their  seed  after  them, 
and  brought  thee  out  in  hi^  sight  with  his 
mighty  power  out  of  Egypt ; 

38  To  drive  out  nations  from  before  thee 
greater  and  mightier  than  thou  art,  to  bring 
thee  in,  to  give  thee  their  land /or  an  inhe- 
ritance, as  it  is  this  day. 

39  Know  therefore  this  day,  and  consider 
it  in  thine  heart,  that  the  Lord  he  is  God 
in  heaven  above,  and  upon  the  earth  be- 
neath :  there  is  none  else. 

40  Thou  shalt  keep  therefore  his  statutes, 
and  his  commandments,  which  I  command 
thee  this  day,  that  it  may  go  well  with  thee, 
and  with  thy  children  after  thee,  and  that 
thou  mayest  prolong  thy  days  upon  the 
earth,  which  the  Lord  thy  God  giveth  thee, 
for  ever. 


41  i[  Then  Moses  severed  three  cities  on 
this  side  Jordan  toward  the  sun  rising ; 

42  That  the  slayer  might  flee  triither, 
which  should  kill  his  neighbour  unawares, 
and  hated  him  not  in  times  past ;  and  that 
fleeing  unto  one  of  these  cities  he  might 
live  : 

43  Namely,  'Bezer  in  the  wilderness,  in 
the  plain  country,  of  the  Beubenites ;  and 
Ramoth  in  Gilead,  of  the  Gadites;  and  Go- 
lan in  Bashan,  of  the  Manassites. 

44  ^  And  this  is  the  law  which  Moses  set 
before  the  children  of  Israel : 

45  These  are  the  testimonies,  and  the 
statutes,  and  the  judgments,  which  Moses 
spake  unto  the  children  of  Israel,  after  they 
came  forth  out  of  Egypt, 

46  On  this  side  Jordan,  in  the  valley  over 
against  Beth-peor,  in  the  land  of  Sihon  king 
of  the  Amorites,  who  dwelt  at  Heshbon, 
whom  Moses  and  the  children  of  Israel 
^•smote,  after  they  were  come  forth  out  of 
Egjrpt: 

47  And  they  possessed  his  land,  and  the 
land  "of  Og  lang  of  Bashan,  two  kings  of 
the  Amorites,  wmch  were  on  this  side  Jor- 
dan toward  the  sun  rising; 

48  From  Aroer,  which  is  by  the  bank  of 
the  river  Arnon,  even  unto  mount  Sion, 
which  is  Hermon, 

49  And  all  the  plain  on  this  side  Jordan 
eastward,  even  unto  the  sea  of  the  plain, 
under  the  "springs  of  Pisgah. 


•Joth.SO.8.       io  Num.  SI.  84.    Chap.  1. 4.       ^NunuSLSa    Chap.  3.  a       »  Chap,  a  17. 

Verses  15 — 19.  "  Take  ye  therefore  good  heed  unto  yourteives,"  &c.— We  shall  not  well  understand  this  remarkablo 
passage  without  recoUectmg  that  its  drift  is  not  only  to  preclude  the  representations  of  false  gods,  but  also  the  forming 
fancied  representations  of  the  true  God.  The  danger  of  such  representations  is  manifest,  inasmuch  as  the  material  figura- 
tions of  the  power  and  attributes  of  God  would  in  time,  and  actually  were,  at  least  b)r  the  mass  of  the  people,  considered 
as  dbtinct  deities,  and  as  such  worshipped.  Hence,  in  forming  such  representations,  there  was  the  two-fold  danger 
of  assigning  separate  deity  to  the  separate  symbols,  and  of  paying  to  the  symbol  itself  that  honour  which  was  due 
to  God  only.  Thus  men  might,  and  did,  fall  into  idolatry,  without,  perhaps,  m  the  first  instance,  intending  anjr  thing 
else  than  to  honour  the  true  Qod,  This  was  one  but  not  the  only  way  in  which  idolatry  arose,  and  against  this  in  i>ar- 
ticular  it  seems  to  have  been  the  object  of  the  text  to  guard ;  but  there  is  also  a  manliest  view  to  the  other  idolatries, 
less  excusable,  and  less  accountable  in  their  origin  than  this.  It  will  be  useful  to  bear  in  mind  that,  as  is  well  expressed 
by  Dr.  Hales,  <<The  idolatry  of  the  hei^en  in  general,  and  of  the  £&;yptians  and  Canaanites  in  particular,  consisted 
not  only  in  worshipping /«/»«  gods,  such  as  the  sun,  moon,  stars,  winds,  elements,  &c.  f  Dent.  iv.  19),  which  they  sup- 
posed to  be  animated,  and  actuated  by  some  intelligences  residing  in  them,  and  exerting  tneir  beneficial  or  noxious  powers 
to  the  advantage  or  detriment  of  mankind,  but  also  in  forming  certain  symbolical  and  figurative  representations  of  trb 
TBUB  God,  under  the  forms  of  beasts,  birds,  and  fishes,  expressive  of  their  peculiar  excellencies  or  powers ;  as  the  horns  or 
strength  of  the  buii,  the  milk  or  nourishment  of  the  cow,  the  swiftness  or  sharp-sightedness  of  the  eagle  or  hcaok,  the 
wisdom  or  cunning  of  the  serpent,  &c,,  until  at  length  the  symbols  were  forgotten  or  perverted  by  the  vulvar  into  the 
most  grovellmg  and  senseless  materialism  on  the  one  hand,  or  bestial  idolatry  on  the  other."  (*  Analjrsis  of  Chronology,* 
▼ol.  ii.  p.  231.)  We  do  not  intend  to  enter  into  so  larg^  a  subject  as  the  origin  and  progress  of  idolatry,  although  parts 
of  it  will  occasionally,  as  here,  come  under  our  notice  in  illustrating  particiSar  texts.  We  shall  only  observe  here,  that 
the  ancient  systems,  which  at  the  first  view  offer  only  a  confused  mob  of  gods  and  goddesses,  many  of  them  described 
as  murderers,  adulterers  and  adulteresses,  thieves  ana  drunkards,  will  be  found,  when  analyzed,  to  consist  of  corrupted 
symbols,  as  above  mentioned,  of  the  heavenly  bodies  and  the  elements  personified,  and  of  eminent  persons,  who,  after 
death,  were  deified  on  account  of  their  services  or  exploits.  Generally  these  classes  of  gods  are  mixed  together  in  an 
undistinffuishable  medley,  and  often  the  different  characteristics  are  united  in  the  same  god  in  a  manner  the  inost  con- 
fusing ;  but  there  were  some  nations  who  confined  themselves  to  one  of  the  classes  we  have  enumerated ;  as,  for  instance, 
the  Persians,  who  long  retained  the  primitive  form  of  idolatry,  adoring  only  the  host  of  heaven,  particularly  the  sun, 
and  at  the  last  admitted  fire  only  u  iti  symbol  and  representative.  Images  they  hated  as  strongly  as  it  was  possible 
for  the  Jews  to  do* 
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Among  the  Tarions  nations  of  antrauityy  there  was  none  which  exhibited  the  dilEbrent  forms  of  idolatry  together  more 
strikingly  than  the  Egyptians ;  and  it  is  thought,  not  without  the  best  reason^that  the  whole  of  the  present  exhortations 
were  directed  a^nst  any  imitation  of  the  idolatries  of  that  coimtiy.  Bishop  Patrick,  who  seems  inclined  to  doubt 
that  the  Egjrptians  entertained  the  forms  of  superstition  to  which  the  text  alludes,  at  this  early  period,  as  conjectured 
by  the  learned  Spencer,  Sir  John  Marsham  and  others,  yet  allows  that  such  a  reference  would  be  unquestionable  were  it 
established  that  the  Egyptians  <<  were  so  sottbh  in  the  time  of  Moses  as  they  were  in  the  time  of  Herodotus.''  We  have 
already  enressed  our  opinion  that  the  Egyptian  supnerstitions,  as  described  by  profane  authora,  were,  in  their  general 
features,  if  not  in  every  minute  detail,  as  old  as  this  time.  How  else  do  we  account  for  the  worship  of  the  golden  calf, 
which  was  so  peculiarly  Eg^tian  ?  and  how  else  would  Moses  have  thought  of  forbidding  such  brutish  idolatries  as 
he  here  interdicts,  unless  he,  and  those  whom  ho  addressed,  had  witnessed  their  exhibition  ?  This  could  have  only 
been  witnessed  in  Egypt,  for  nowhere  else  were  they  collectively  exhibited,  and  onl^  there  had  they  an  opportunity  of 
becoming  aware  of  their  existence  ;  for  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  these  interdictions,  now  repeated  on  the  plains  of 
Moab,  were  first  delivered  in  Sinai,  soon  after  the  exodus,  and  before  the  Israelites  had  much  opportunity  of  becoming 
acqTiainted  with  the  practices  of  other  nations.  Assuming  therefore  such  a  reference,  which  is  now  generally  admitted, 
we  have  caused  to  be  copied,  from  Egyptian  paintings  and  sculptures,  figures  of  some  of  the  deities  or  Egypt,  to 
enable  the  reader  to  perceive  the  clasMS  of  representations  which  Moses  may,  with  the  greatest  probability,  be  supposed 
to  have  had  in  view.  In  the  notes  to  Exod.  viiL  26  and  xxxii.  4,  we  have  already  entered  into  some  details  concerning 
the  animal  worship  of  Egypt  We  need  not  therefore  resume  in  detail  that  conspicuous  part  of  the  subject,  but  shaO 
limit  our  attention  to  the  general  character  of  the  Egyptian  superstition,  exhibiting  its  singularly  compound  characto', 
and  the  principles  on  which  it  was  or  professed  to  be  u>unded.  This  it  is  of  the  more  importance  to  understand,  because 
we  shall  not,  without  it,  adequately  comprehend  the  force  of  the  addiction  of  the  Hebrew  mind  to  the  *^  daric  idolatries  ** 
of  Eg^t.  If  we  see  a  man  bowing  himself  down  in  reverence  before  such  monstrosities  as  our  wood-cuts  exhibit,  we 
shall  not  fail  to  feel  deep  pity  at  the  degraded  condition  of  hb  mind.  But  as  the  man  has  certainly  some  reasons  for 
his  conduct,  with  which  he  endeavours  to  satisfy  his  own  mind,  we  must  know  what  are  the  reasons  with  which  his 
mind  is  satisfied,  if  we  would  accurately  fathom  the  depths  of  its  degradation. 

"  Ye  tatfi  no  manner  ofnmilitude  on  the  day  that  the  LORD  spake  unto  you."" — ^This  evidently  directs  our  attention  to 
the  symbolical  representations  of  the  true  Ood.  Had  the  Egyptians  such  representations  ?  In  other  words,  separated 
from  the  rabble  of  personified  heavenly  bodies  and  deified  heroes,  had  they  any  notion  of  thb  ONB€k>D,  the  pre-eminent* 
the  self-existent,  the  Creator  of  heaven  and  earth,  as  known  to  Noah,  the  common  ancestor  of  mankind  ?  It  is  possible 
tiiatthey  had.  We  almost  fail  to  discover  this  in  the  accounts  which  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers  give  of  the  Egyptian 
mythology ;  for  knowing  that  their  own  system  was  derived  from  that  of  Egypt,  they  explained  the  Egyptian  system  with 
tlieir  own  superadded  imaginations,  so  that  it  is  sometimes  difficult,  through  the  Greek  accounts,  to  discover  what  it 
is  that  the  Egyptians  really  believed.  The  Greeks  therefore  thought  that  the  Egyptians  were  of  the  same  opinion  with 
themselves  in  excluding  an  intelligent  Creator  from  having  any  part  in  the  formation  of  the  universe,  and  believing 
that  there  was  nothing  prior  to  the  visible  worl^ — matter,  not  spirit,  being  the  first  principle  of  all  things.  Eusebius, 
who  gave  great  attention  to  these  matters,  and  to  whom  we  owe  much  of  our  information  concerning  ancient  cosmo- 

ginies  and  theogonies,  concurred  in  this  conclusion.  But  the  materials  preserved  by  him  enabled  our  own  eminent 
udworth  to  do  a  littie  more  justice  to  the  Egyptians.  From  these  documents  he  proves  that  thb  p^ple  believed  the 
creation  of  the  world  to  have  been  presided  over  by  an  intelligent  being  whom  they  named  Cneph.  This  also  is  further 
proved  by  the  conclusion  of  Jamblicus,  who  was  the  contemporary  of  Eusebius,  and  who  states  that  the  Egyptians  did 
not  generally  believe  the  doctrine  we  have  cite^  but  acknowledged  a  soul  superior  to  nature,  and  an  Intelligence, 
superior  to  tne  soul,  by  whom  the  world  was  created.  Here,  then,  we  have  their  traditional  knowledge  of  the  true 
God ;  and  now  we  shall  see  how  they  worshipped  this  Supreme  Creator  under  certain  figures  and  symbob,  such  as  the 
text  interdicts,  and  we  shall  thus  perceive  the  drift  of  the  interdiction.    The  god  Cneph  was  adored  under  the  figure 


grive  us  an  insight  into  the  nature  and  design  of  the  symbolical  figures  with  which  the  religious  system  of  the  Egyp- 
tians was  crowded.  The  plumes  which  overshadowed  his  head  were  explained  to  denote  the  hidden  and  invisible  nature 
of  his  being,  his  power  of  communicating  life,  his  universal  sovereignty,  and  the  spirituality  of  his  operations.  The 
egg  proceeding  from  his  mouth  signified  the  world  which  he  createo.  The  same  god  was  also  figured  under  the  simi- 
litude of  a  serpent,  with  the  head  of  a  hawk,  who  by  opening  his  eyes  fills  the  world  with  light,  and  by  closing  them 
covers  it  with  darkness.  It  is  no  wonder  if  this  Supreme  Bemg,  **  the  Good  God,''  as  thev  called  him,  was,  as  seems 
to  have  been  the  case,  overlooked  in,  oi  confounded  with,  the  multitudinous  rabble  of  deined  heroes,  and  personified 
stars  and  elements  and  attributes  of  Nature.  Another  reason  why  he  was  overlooked  was,  that  his  worship  was  by  no 
means  general  in  Egypt.  It  was  confined  to  the  Thebais,  where  the  religious  system  was  more  pure  and  simple  than 
in  the  other  parts  of  Eg3rpt.  Plutarch  mentions  it  to  the  praise  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  district,  that  they  were 
*'  exempt  from  the  common  superstitiona,  since  they  acknowledged  no  mortal  God,  admitting  for  the  first  principle  only 
the  god  Cneph,  who  had  no  beginning,  and  wu  not  sulfject  to  death,** 

16.  **  The  likentu  of  male  or  female,*^ — It  would  be  very  desirable  to  give  in  this  place  a  clear  account  of  the  leading 
principles  of  the  Egyptian  superstition.  The  subject  has  never  been  clearly  explained ;  and  it  is  not  likely  that  it  ever 
wilL  It  is  surroundol  with  so  many  difficulties,  that  it  is  not  perhaps  possible  to  obtain  a  distinct  idea  of  what  the 
several  ^s  were,  and  what  place  they  occupied  in  the  general  system.  We  are  therefore  content  to  leave  the  matter 
unexplamed — the  more  particularly  as  our  limits  do  not  afibrd  the  space  for  detailed  investigation  which  so  perplex»i 
a  subject  would  require.  We  may  however  state  a  few  considerations  which  may  assist  the  inquiry,  and  help  to  the 
better  understanding  of  the  very  numerous  passages  in  which  the  ancient  idolatries  are  mentioned.  We  do  not  say 
particularly  ''the  Egyptian  idolatries ;"  because,  however  different  from  one  another  at  the  first  glance,  they  are  all  so 
much  alike  in  their  general  principles,  that  what  may  be  said  of  the  superstitions  of  Egypt  will  be  found  to  have  a 
▼ery  distinct  bearing  on  the  whole  subject. 

We  are  disposed  fully  to  agree  with  those  who  think  that  the  earliest  form  of  idolatry  was  the  worship  of  the  stars, 
and  particularly  of  the  sun  and  moon.  There  is  historical  proof  of  this ;  and  if  there  were  none,  we  might  easily  con- 
clude that  men  could  scarcely  at  once  make  abruptly  the  great  transition  from  even  a  faded  knowledge  of  a  Spiritual 
Being,  to  the  grosser  forms  of  idolatiy  in  which  we  ultimately  find  them  immersed.  We  see  that  this  worship  of  the 
heavenly  bodies  is  mentioned  particularly  in  v.  19,  and  strongly  interdicted.  We  shall  not  here  expatiate  on  this 
idolatry  (to  which  the  name  of  Zabianism,  or  Zabiism,  has  been  given)  as  this  primitive  corruption  will  demand  parti- 
cular ooservation  in  the  note  to  Job  zxxi.  26. 

The  elements  and  poweri  of  Nature  seem  to  have  been  next  added  to  the  '^ host  of  heaven:"  and  they  wff«  in  tli» 
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fint  initance  worshipped  in  their  palpable  or  visible  manifestations,  without  symbol,  ima|;e,  or  temple.  But  in  process 
of  time  a  new  corruption  arose :  men  beffan  to  dedicate  to  each  particular  dei^  some  living  creature,  and  to  perform 
their  worship  to  the  deity  before  it.  We  may  wonder  by  what  possible  process  of  mind,  animal  existences  comd  con 
nect  themselves  with  any  worship,  even  with  that  of  the  stars.  But  we  have  already  mentioned  that  some  animftls 
were  thought  to  discover  qualities  which  aptly  symbolized  those  attributed  to  a  particular  deity ;  or  they  abo  perhaps 
apprehended  that  the  gods  had  made  these  living  creatures  more  or  less  partakers  of  their  divinity  and  per^tions, 
that  they  mi^ht  be  instrumental  in  conveying  a  Knowledge  of  them  to  men.  Thus  the  hawk  was  thought,  from  its 
powers  of  vision,  an  apt  emblem  of  the  chief  god,  <<  the  all  over-seeing  sim,**  and  therefore  the  hawk  was  his  symbol  and 
representative,  not  less  in  the  religion  of  Persia  than  in  that  of  Egypt,  though  not  exactly  in  the  same  manner  of 
symbolixation.  Then  agnain,  the  cat  was  set  apart  to  symbolize  the  moon,  for  wnich  many  reasons  are  assigned,  but  the 
chief  of  them  seems  to  nave  been  the  remarkable  contraction  or  dilation  of  the  pupil  of  its  eye,  which  was  thought 
to  illustrate  the  decrease  and  increase  of  the  moon,  and  the  animal  perhaps  considered  to  enjoy  more  than  an  ordinary 
participation  in  the  lunar  deity^  influence.  Hence  the  hawk  and  the  cat  were  eminently  sacred  in  Egypt,  and  it  was 
death  to  kill  them ;  this  being  an  indignity  cast  upon  the  divinities  whose  representatives  they  were.  We  are  very 
much  inclined  to  think  that  where  this  corruption  originated  the  art  of  statuary  was  unknown,  and  that  Uie  animal 
was  designed  as  a  sort  of  living  statue  of  the  god.  The  difference  in  this  respect  between  the  Egyptian  and  other 
Pagan  systems  seems  to  have  been,  that,  even  after  the  art  of  statuary  was  cultivated^  the  former  retained  the  living  animal 
symbol,  and  also  used  its  figure  in  sculpture,  either  in  its  natural  form,  or  by  giving  its  head  to  a  human  figure ; 
whereas  other  nations  then  came  to  represent  the  deities  almost  exclusively  in  the  human  figure,  and  threw  the  animal 
symbol  into  a  subordinate  place:  that  is,  the  animal  form  was  not  (except  in  a  few  rare  instances)  retained  as  a  pri- 
mary representation,  but  as  a  subordinate  symbol  of,  or  an  attendant  upon,  the  divinity  to  whom  it  was  conse- 
crated. What  was  gained  by  this  alteration  is  not  very  clear ;  and  Plutarch  accordingly  asks  the  wits  of  Greece  and 
Rome,  who  were  fond  of  scoffing  at  the  animal  and  vegetable  deities  of  E^pt,  whether  the  smallest  organized  body 
was  not  as  adequate  a  symbol  of  divinity  as  any  statue,  however  exquisite  m  its  execution  ?  He  might  also  have  men- 
tioned that  their  own  superstitions  retained  some  rather  strong  indications  of  the  Egyptian  principle ;  for  while  the 
latter  consecrated  to  each  divinity  some  animal,  or  bird,  or  vegetable ;  their  own  systems  consecrated  to  each  deity  on 
animal,  a  bird,  ami  a  plant.  Thus  the  ram,  as  in  Egypt,  symbolized  Jupiter  Ammon,  and  the  same  deity  had  also  the 
eagle,  and  the  beech-tree ;  Mars  had  the  horse,  the  vulture,  and  the  ash-tree ;  Minerva  had  the  dragon,  the  owl,  and 
the  olive : — and  so  of  the  rest.  This  seems  to  show  that  the  principle  of  animal  representation  was  not,  in  its  origin, 
peculiar  to  the  Egyptians ;  indeed  it  certainly  was  not  so  at  any  time,  only  in  no  other  coimtry  was  the  principle  exhi- 
bited so  broadly  and  on  a  scale  so  extensive.  The  extent  to  which  this  animal  worship  was  there  carried  may  be  illus- 
trated by  the  fact,  that  several  districts  and  towns  are  named  after  the  animals  whose  worship  prevailed  in  them.  Thus 
the  nomes  or  districts  of  Oxyrhynchus,  Lycopolis,  and  Cynopolis  were  respectively  called  after  the  fish  Oxyrhynchus, 
and  the  wolf  and  the  dog ;  and,  in  the  same  manner,  the  cities  of  Bubastis,  Mendes,  Crocodilopolis,  Leoutopohs,  were 
severally  named  after  cats,  goa^,  crocodiles,  and  lions.  Many  other  instances  might  be  cited  of  this  practice  of  naming 
towns  and  districts  after  the  animals  principally  worshipped  in  them. 

The  next  stage  of  descent  in  the  low  deep  of  idolat^  was  to  pay  divine  honours  to  men,  who  after  their  deaths  were 
raised  to  the  rank  of  gods,  and  worshipped  as  such.  It  was  not  concealed  that  they  had  been  men,  and  their  history 
as  men — as  kings,  heroes,  inventors — was  related,  and  the  manner  of  their  death  recorded ;  and  in  some  instances,  at 
least  in  Egypt,  it  was  professed  that  their  embalmed  bodies  were  retained  in  sepulchres.  But  still  they  were  not  the 
less  gods :  and  that  the  simple  aspect  of  such  a  doctrine  might  not  be  too  palpably  revolting,  it  was  alleged  that  their 
spirits  had  passed  into,  and  become  the  animating  principle,  of  some  heavenly  body.  Then,  if  we  can  understand  this 
by  no  means  lucid  subject,  the  anterior  mythological  history  of  the  heavenly  body  became  part  of  the  history  of  the 
deified  mortal ;  which  accounts  for  the  strange  discrepancies  which  meet  us  on  every  hand  when  one  part  of  the  history 
of  the  same  being  exhibits  him  as  the  artificer,  not  to  say  creator,  of  the  world ;  and  another  exhibits  him  as  human,  and 
subject  to  oppression  and  to  death.  We  may  thus  understand  what  is  meant  when,  in  the  early  history  of  nations,  they 
tell  us,  for  instance,  that  their  first  king  was  the  sun ;  by  which  they  mean  that  their  first  king  was  deified,  and  became 
the  animating  intelligence  of  that  great  luminary.  The  fact  of  such  a  process  of  deification  is  well  known,  and  has 
existed  in  almost  all  nations ;  and  heaven  might  thus,  in  a  two-fold  sense,  be  said  to  have  been  peopled  with  deified 
mortals.  Who  were  these  mortals  P  Mr.  Faber,  in  his  most  elaborate  work  on  Pagan  Idolatry,  seems  to  follow  Banier 
in  concluding  that  they  were,  in  the  first  instance,  the  first  fetthers  of  mankind,  to  whom  others — kings,  heroes,  legis- 
lators, inventors — ^were  afterwards  added.  Faber  resolves  the  earliest  and  most  exalted  into  Adam  and  his  immediate 
family,  as  reappeariuj?  in  Noah  and  his  family :  he  would  therefore  say,  that  Osiris, a«  a  tnortal,  was  Noah:  whereas  Ba- 
nier, who  has  a  less  finished  system  to  support,  is  satisfied  with  thinking  that  Osiris  was  Mizraim,  the  grandson  of  Noah, 
by  whom  Egypt  was  first  settled.  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  seems  to  us  probable  that  these  deified  mortals  had,  as  mcA, 
other  animal  symbols  assigned  to  them  separately  from  those  which  belonged  to  them  in  their  sidereal  character ;  and 
We  would  thus  explain  the  fact,  that  most  of  the  Egyptian  ^ods  had  two  symbolical  characters — and,  for  instance,  we 
would  thus  understand  that  the  hawk  was  the  symbol  of  Osiris  as  the  sun,  and  the  bull,  as  a  deified  mortal.  We  thus 
see  that  the  worship  of  dead  men  was  intimately  connected  with  the  worship  of  the  host  of  heaven  and  the  powers  of 
Nature.  Or,  to  sum  up  the  whole.  Nature  itself,  or  the  world,  was  looked  upon  comprehensively  as  a  divini^ :  but  to 
what  extent  they  r«)cogpaised  a  Being  above  nature,  it  is  difficult  to  discover.  We  have  shown  above  that  the  Enrptians, 
in  their  Cneph,  appear  to  have  had  some  faint  idea  of  him.  It  is  true  that  Mr.  Faber  refuses  to  entertain  the  idea  that 
the  TRUB  God  was  the  One  Being  into  whom  he  admits  that  all  the  Gentile  gods  may  ultimately  be  resolved :  but 
then,  in  the  Egyptian  system,  for  instance,  he  traces  the  one  God  no  higher  tnan  Osiris,  and  if  we  entertained  this 
opinion,  we  should  admit  his  conclusion.  But  we  think  it  very  palpable  that,  in  the  Egyptian  system,  Osiris  was  not 
the  eldest  of  the  gods,  whether  as  a  sidereal  deity  or  a  deified  mortal ;  nor  are  we  aware  that  even  the  Egyptians  pro- 
fessed that  he  was  such  \  and  Cneph,  **  he  who  had  no  beginning,"  was  anterior  even  to  the  sun.  Yet,  after  all,  we  do 
not  contend  that  Cneph  was  the  true  God,  but  only  that  he  was  m  idea  of  the  true  God  turned  into  an  idoL 

We  do  not,  however,  object  to  the  notion  that  most,  if  not  all  the  gods— certaixdy  all  the  most  popular  ^^ods — of  Eg3rpt 
may  be  resolved  into  Osins.  Macrobius  long  ago  contended  that  all  male  deities  might  be  resolved  mto  the  sun  (m 
Egypt,  Osiris),  and  all  the  female  into  the  moon  (in  Eg^rpt,  Isb),  the  latter  being  also  resolvable  into  the  former. 
Ml.  Faber  adopts  this  opinion  with  some  modification,  allowing  that  all  the  deities  terminate  in  a  male  and  female,  and» 
a  step  farther,  in  one  hermaphrodite  being,  the  same  who  becomes  the  male  after  the  female  has  been  bom  from  his 
substance,  as  Eve  from  Adam.  We  allow  ihaX  the  host  of  gods  may  thus  be  disposed  of,  being  resolved  into  one,  whether 
male  or  hermaphrodite ;  but  we  believe  this  termination  not  to  be  uUimate,\iMt  mtermediait  only,  dissenting  in  this  both 
liom  Macrobius  and  Mr*  Faber ;  otherwise,  how  are  we  to  imderstand  the  celestial  as  distinguished  from  the  mortal 
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origin  of  Ofiria  ?  It  ia,  that  a«  FhtHA,  who  is  confetsedly  the  stfme  as  Osiris,  he  issned  from  the  'egg  which  pro- 
ceeded from  the  mouth  of  Cneph.  Gneph,  therefore^  not  Osiris,  is  the  being  to  whom  we  are  ultimately  referred, 
although  we  may  be  intermediately  referred  to  Osiris.  We  have  not  alluded  to  this  subject  in  vain,  because  our  task  is 
thus  simplified  in  attempting  to  say  a  few  words  about  the  ffods  represented  in  our  cuts^  which  exhibit  the  forms  in 
which  the  principal  gods  of  the  Egyptians  were  usually  displayed. 

It  will  be  understood  that  Osiris  (male)  and  Iris  (female)  were  the  only  deities  whose  worship  was  nniirersal  in  Ejgynt. 
The  worship  of  the  others  was  confined  to  particular  towns  and  districts.  In  fact,  although  Osiris  and  Lds,  in  a  particular 
sense,  were  the  sun  and  moon,  these  most  glorious  of  luminaries  being  considered  most  appropriate  to  them ;  yet,  in  a 
general  sense,  they  were  pantheistic  also,  that  is,  they  included  all  nature,  the  different  characters  of  which,  as  personi- 
ned  in  other  deities,  were  ultimately  referred  to  them.  The  egg  from  which  Osiris  proceeded  was  the  uniTerse,  but  that 
universe  itself  had  proceeded  from  Cneph.  Some  of  the  miue  figures  are,  however,  more  immediately  than  others 
referred  to  Osiris  as  the  sun,  and  others  to  Isis,  as  the  moon ;  being  probably  no  other  than  symbols  and  personifica- 
tions of  different  characteristics  of  these  glorious  bodies.  It  is  very  possible  that  the  different  names  and  personifica 
tions  which  occur,  are  those  under  which  the  luminaries  and  powers  of  nature  were  worshipped  before  the  spirits  of  dei- 
fied men  were  assigned  to  them  as  guiding  intelligences,  and  under  which  they  continued  to  be  worshipped  afterwards- 
It  thus  appears  that  the  Egyptian  idolatry  combined  the  worship  of  the  host  of  heaven,  of  the  powers  and  qualities  of 
nature,  of  animal  symbols,  and  of  deified  mortals,  comprehending  nearly  all  the  forms  of  idolatry  into  which  the  mind 
of  man  has  ever  been  deluded,  and  which  are  so  solemnly  interdicted  in  the  text  before  us. 

After  what  we  have  said,  it  will  be  evident  that  it  must  be  very  difficult  to  distinguish  the  diflferent  deities  of 
Egypt,  and  state  their  several  attributes  and  characteristics.  For  although  it  may  be  possible,  by  the  liffht  of  recent 
discoveries,  to  read  the  Egyptian  names  annexed  to  their  figures,  the  great  difllculty  often  remams  of  Recovering  to 
which  of  them  we  shall  assign  the  names  of  Saturn,  Jupiter,  Juno,  &c.,  under  which  the  Egyptian  deities  are  men- 
tioned and  characterised  by  the  Greek  and  Boman  writers,  from  whom  most  of  our  knowledge  of  the  Egyptian  thedogy 
is  derived.  We  shall  therefore  merely  index  the  figures  now  offered  to  the  reader,  and  yet  without  professing  to  be 
able  to  render  such  an  index  correct.  The  figures,  as  well  as  the  names  affixed  to  them,  are  from  the  *  Descriptiom 
de  TEgypte,'  and  will  nearly  all  be  found  in  the  following  list  of  the  twenty-four  principal  deities  of  Egypt  It  is 
proper  to  add,  that  the  names  are  said  to  be  faithfully  transcribed  from  the  pictorial  symbols  annexed  to  the  fijgures  on 
the  Egyptian  monuments,  accordmg  to  the  phonetic  values  assiraed  to  such  symbols  by  M.  Champollion.  We  have 
therefore  not  interfered  with  the  names,  although  we  apprehend  that  there  are  some  concecninjg^  which  considerable  doubt 
might  be  entertained.  In  the  subjoined  list  we  nave  placed  the  names  in  the  order  and  class  m  which  the  best  mytholo- 
gists  place  them,  and  to  the  names  have  added  a  few  particulars  jprincipally  with  a  view  to  illustrate  the  engravings.  The 
tweuty-four  deities  are  divided  into  two  classes  of  twelve  each,  of  whom  the  first  are  distinguished  as  the  **  great  gods.' 
It  is  possible  that  those  placed  in  this  class,  whether  twelve,  or  more,  or  fewer,  obtained  that  distinction  from  being 
deified  sooner  than  the  others ;  and  if  they  were  originally  men  and  women,  it  is  likely  enough  that  they  existed  sooner, 
being,  as  some  think,  antediluvians,  whereas  those  of  the  second  claas,  of  whatever  number,  lived  later,  and  were  per- 
haps postdiluvians.  We  must  confess,  however,  that  we  are  much  inclined  to  suspect  that  those  of  the  first  class  were 
the  personified  stars  and  elements,  worshipped  prior  to  the  introduction  of  deified  mortals,  and  that  it  is  in  this  sense 
they  are  called  "  great"  and  '<  most  anaent,"  and  that  the  others  were  deified  mortals,  assigned  as  presiding  intel- 
ligences to  the  tame  stars  and  elements  previously  and  afterwards  thus  personified  and  worshipped.  This  view  is 
remarkably  corroborated  by  our  finding  tne  great  and  popular  divinities  Osiris  and  Isis  at  the  head,  not  of  the  first 
class,  but  of  the  second. 


(1)  Phtha-Sokarxs. 


(3)  SovK. 


(7)  Cnouphis. 


(9)  Ammon-Rb. 


First  Glass. — 1.  Phtha  (called  Vulcan  by  the  Greeks).— The  sun ;  the  same  as  Osiris,  when  the  latter  is  considered 
as  the  sun  only,  and  not  a  deified  mortal.  Their  symbols  then  coincide.  The  deified  beetle  which  so  often  appears  on 
Egyptian  remains  was  the  peculiar  symbol  of  Phtha,  or  the  sun.  This  idol  is  said  also  to  have  represented  the  pure 
''eternal*'  fire,  and,  reflectively,  the  generating  power  of  the  world.  This  is  he  who  issued  from  the  mystic  e^. 
2.  jinouke  (Vesta),  also  fire :  although  both  Phtha  and  Vesta  are  said  to  be  emblems  of  fire,  we  very  much  suspect  that 
Phtha  symbolized  heai,  and  Vesta^&fne.  3.  Swk  (Saturn,  or  Chronos),  thought  to  be  the  same  with  tiie  well-Imown 
personage  in  classical  mythology ;  the  god  of  time,  or  rather,  the  emblem  of  time.  4.  Rhea,  Saturn's  wife,  probably 
represented  the  earth,  as  when  adopted  into  classical  mythology ;  and  if  so,  this  must  have  been  one  of  the  names  and 
characters  of  the  pantheistic  Isis,  who  was  not  only  the  moon,  but  also  the  earth.  5.  Ctret,  or  Isis  as  the  goddess  of 
agriculture,  which  Isis  is  said  to  have  taught.  6.  Neith  (Minerva),  or  Isis  as  wisdom  diffusing  itself  through  all 
things :  Isis  frequently  occurs  in  this  form  and  character.  Bouio  (Latona),  in  our  cut  is  one  of  the  forms  of  Neith, 
and  therefore  of  Isis.  7.  Ctumphit  or  Canopue,  the  element  of  water,  and  particularly  the  Nile ;  a  sort  of  Egyptian 
Neptune.  As  represented  in  our  cut,  he  is  regarded  as  a  manifestation  of  the  great  god  Cneph,  an  opinion  which  is 
lather  sanctioned  by  the  analogy  of  name.    When  represented  with  the  attributes  of  Osiris,  he  is  considered  a  mani- 
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(6)  Nbitb. 


(11)  SXTBN. 


Ql)  Anouke. 


TlPHA. 


A 


^M 


(5*)  Athoiu 


Cll)  Satb. 


(6)  BouTO. 


(11)  SXYEM. 


festation  of  Osiris.  8,  9,  10.  Mythologists  are  perplexed  about  the  Egyptian  Jupiters^  as  mentioned  by  the  Greeks ; 
and  they  determine  on  three,  that  is,  Jupiter,  Ammon  (confounded  with  Jupiter),  and  another  Jupiter  called  Uranus. 
There  is  probably  some  difference ;  and  Ammon  in  particular,  of  whose  worship,  under  the  symbol  of  a  ram,  Thebcw  was 
the  centre,  may  be  conceived  to  have  been  only  another  form  of  the  god  Cneph,  the  creator  of  the  universe.  If  not, 
Ammon,  though  said  to  symboliie  the  universe  itself,  according  to  some  accounts,  but,  according  to  others,  the  sun, 
must  be  resolved  into  Osiris.  Our  cut  exhibits  what  is  certainly  Ammon ;  but  whether  the  figure  which  the  cut 
gives  as  that  of  Cnouphis  (Cneph),  with  the  head  of  another  species  of  ram,  be  really  the  great  deity,  perhaps  admits 
of  a  question.  1 1.  Sate  (Juno;,  Isis  as  queen  of  the  lower  world.  The  figures  named  S^>en  in  tlie  cuts  are  said  to 
be  representations  of  the  same  goddess  as  Juno  Lucina,  the  protectress  of  maternity*  12.  Mars ;  iaother  manifestatioii 
of  Osuis. 


(!♦)  Phwu 


(!♦)  Pooh. 


(!!♦)  Tn<mu 


(8*)  ClfOUPHIS-NlLUS* 


Second  Glass.  (Distinguished  by  an  asterisk  in  the  cuts.) — 1.  Otirit,  already  so  much  mentioned ;  symbolised  by 
the  bidl  and  the  hawk,  and  represented  with  the  head  of  one  or  the  other  of  these  animals^  or  else  in  a  human  form» 
usually  with  horns,  and  an  orb  between  thenu   Pkri  and  PooA,  in  the  cots,  are  also  identified  with  Onrit  as  the  son. 
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Osiris  was  also  the  prineiple  of  ^good,  in  the  theory  which  made  the  mixed  rood  and  evil  of  the  world  the  result  of 
the  conflict  between  the  principles  of  good  and  eiiL  2.  Itit,  the  sister  and  wife  of  Osiris ;  properly  the  moon,  but 
aUk)  pantheistic,  including  ultimately  all  the  properties  and  powers  represented  by  female  deities.  All  the  Egyptian 
theology  may  be  said  to  be  concealed  under  the  symbols  of  Osiris  and  Isis.  The  cow  was  sacred  to  her,  and  she 
usually  wears  its  head  or  horns  or  ears  on  a  human  head.  3.  7}fphon,  their  brother  and  enemy,  the  evil  prin- 
ciple. He  was  a  sort  of  Satan,  but  worse ;  Satan  being  an  evil  being  only,  not  an  evil  principle — symbolised  by  the 
crocodile,  sometimes  the  wolf; — sometimes  represented  as  a  monster  with  a  hundred  heads  and  hands,  wreathed 
with  serpents,  and  covered  with  feathers  and  scales — a  bloated  Caliban  sort  of  figure  when  represented  in  the  human 
form.  4.  Nepkike,  sister  of  Osiris  and  Typhon,  and  wife  of  the  latter.  The  serpent  and  the  dragon  were  her  Sjrmbols, 
and  we  more  than  suspect  that  her  fieure  may  be  found  in  the  second  of  those  named  Seven  in  the  cuts.  5.  JtAor 
(Venus).  Quite  identical  with  Isis.  Indeed  the  cut  bearing  her  name  might,  in  most  respects,  stand  weij  well  for 
a  figure  of  Isis.  She  was  the  sister  of  the  sun  (Osiris),  and  the  wife  of  PhSia  (Osiris),  circumstances  pecuhar  to  Isisi 
6.  Orus.  Son  of  Osiris  and  Isis ;  identified  with  Osiris  as  the  sun.  Usually  represented  as  a  child.  He  is  some- 
times renresented  as  a  lad  with  his  finger  on  his  lip,  in  token  of  mysteir  and  silence.  He  is  then  called  Harpo- 
crates,  whom,  however,  some  accounts  make  his  brother.  7.  Arueriu  Eldest  son  of  Osiris  and  Isis,  and  the  model  of 
the  Greek  Apollo.  8.  CmntphM-Niba  or  Ckmoput,  The  same  in  name  as  one  mentioned  in  the  former  list,  but  different 
and  inferior.  The  difference  is,  however,  not  very  clear.  Usually  represented  as  one  of  the  iars  used  for  percolating 
the  Nile  water,  with  a  head  and  pair  of  hands  on  the  top.  Perhaps  this  one  was  paiticularly  the  god  of  the  intmdaiion, 
and  the  other  of  the  Nile  river,  and  of  all  waters  in  general.  9.  BubeuH»  (Diana).  Another  form  of  Isis,  as  the  moon. 
The  cat  was  the  symbol  of  Bubastis,  and  the  city  of  that  name  was  the  chief  seat  of  the  cat-worship.  10.  Amibit,  The 
)m>ther  of  Osiris  according  to  some  accounts,  but,  according  to  others,  the  illegitimate  son  of  that  god,  and  who  assisted 
Isis  with  his  counsels  when  she  was  left  regent  of  the  kingdom  during  the  absence  of  Osiris.  He  was  the  more  ancient 
Thoth,  and  the  first  teacher  of  that  j^hilosophy  and  science  which  the  second  Thoth  revived  and  completed.  The  dog 
was  his  symbol  on  account  of  its  vigilance  and  sagacity,  and  he  is  almost  invariably  represented  with  a  dog's  head. 
The  Greeks  confounded  him  with  Mercoiy,  calling  him  Hermes- Anubis.     11.  Thoth  (2nd),  or  Hermet-TVimugittuu 
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pymboliied  by  the  ibis.  He  wag  the  thirty-fifth  kine  of  Thebes,  and  is  said  to  have  been  the  reviver  and  second 
founder  of  the  theology,  laws,  and  social  institutions  of  the  Egyptians,  all  of  which  he  brought  into  that  system  which 
has  been  regarded  with  wonder  in  every  subsequent  age.  For  these  services  he  was  deified.  12.  Mendety  worshipped 
in  the  city  of  that  name,  under  the  form  of  a  goat,  represented  the  prolific  principle  of  the  universe.  The  Grreeks  iden- 
tified him  with  their  own  Pan,  perhaps  for  no  better  reason  than  that  both  were  symbolized  by  the  goat. 

This  is  not  a  complete  list  of  ail  the  gods  of  Egypt.  Such  a  list  would  be  difficult  to  form,  and  useless  for  our  pur- 
,  pose  when  formed.  It  includes  all  the  principal  idols,  we  believe  ;  but  that  each  occupies  its  pro^r  class  and  place  in 
this  list,  it  is  impossible  to  say.  The  only  one  represented  in  the  cuts  which  it  does  not  mention  is  Tipke — a  name  we 
do  not  remember  to  have  met  with  eicept  in  the  great  work  from  which  the  figures  are  taken,  and  where  she  is  identi- 
fied with  UramOf  or  the  heavens.  In  concluding  this  notice  of  the  various  forms  of  idolatry  which  prevailed  in  Egypt 
and  elsewhere,  it  is  proper  to  direct  attention  to  the  fact,  that  the  only  true  God  did  not  regard  one  form  with  more 
favour  than  another,  but  equally  forbade  every  form  of  idolatry,  and  every  thing  that  tended  thereto.  The  command, 
"  Thou  shalt  have  no  other  gods  but  me,"  struck  at  the  root  of  idolatry,  even  wnen  unconnected  with  image  or  animal 
worship ;  and  the  present  commands  break  up  the  gently  descending  road  into  the  depths  of  idolatry  by  interdicting 
aii  representative  or  symbolical  worship. 


Gods  of  Wood." — Idols  ov  pauvtbd  Sycamorb* 


28.  «  Oods,  the  work  of  metCt  handx,  wood,* — ^To  complete  the  series  of  Egyptian  idols,  we  here  give  representations 
of  some  small  images  of  painted  wood,  copied  from  the  originals  in  the  British  Museum.  Figures  of  this  sort  are 
frequently  found,  and  appear  to  have  been  a  sort  of  household  gods.  They  are  made  of  the  native  sycamore  wood, 
and  in  general  bear  much  resemblance  to  the  form  and  character  of  the  mummy-cases  in  which  they  are  most  usually 
foiind.  Wooden  statues,  on  a  very  large  scale,  are  known  to  have  existed  in  Egypt,  and  are  mentioned  by  ancient 
writers ;  but  the  perishable  character  of  the  material,  as  well  perhaps  as  its  usefulness  as  fuel  to  the  barbanans  who 
now  occupy  the  country,  has  prevented  their  preservation.  Belzom,  however,  found  two  wooden  figures,  of  very  fine 
workmanship,  about  seven  feet  high,  in  the  tombs  of  the  kings  of  Thebes.  (See  <  Egyptian  Antiquities,'  vol.  i. 
pp.  370 — 374,  in  *  library  of  Entertaining  Knowledge.*)  We  postpone  some  further  observations  on  the  subject  of 
wooden  idols  to  the  note  on  Isaiah  zl.  20. 


CHAPTER  V. 

1  Thf>  covenant  in  Horeb.  6  The  ten  command- 
ments.  22  At  the  people's  request  Moses  receiv- 
eth  the  law  from  God. 

And  Moses  called  all  Israel,  and  said  unto 
them,  Hear,  O  Israel,  the  statutes  and  judg- 
ments which  I  speak  in  your  ears  this  day. 


that  ye  may  learn  them,  and  'keep,  and  do 
them. 

2  *The  Lord  our  God  made  a  covenant 
with  us  in  Horeb. 

3  The  Lord  made  not  this  covenant  with 
our  fathers,  but  with  us,  even  us,  who  art 
all  of  us  here  alive  this  day. 

4  The  Lord  talked  with  you  face  to 
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hce  in  the  moaBt  out  of  the  midst  of  the 
fire, 

5  (I  stood  between  the  Lord  and  you  at 
that  time,  to  shew  you  the  word  of  the 
Lord  :  for  ye  were  afiraid  by  reason  of  the 
fire,  and  went  not  up  into  the  mount ;)  say- 
ing. 

6  %  1  am  the  Lord  thy  Qod,  which 
brought  thee  out  of  the  land  of  £g]rpt,  firom 
the  house  of  ^bondage. 

7  Thou  shalt  have  none  other  gods  before 
me. 

8  Thou  shalt  not  make  thee  cmy  graven 
linage,  or  any  likeness  of  any  thing  that  is 
in  heaven  above,  or  that  is  in  the  earth  be- 
neath, or  that  if  in  the  waters  beneath  the 
earth: 

9  Thou  shalt  not  bow  down  thyself  unto 
them,  nor  serve  them :  for  I  the  Lord  thy 
God  am  a  jealous  Qod,  •visiting  the  iniquity 
of  the  fathers  upon  the  children  unto  the 
third  and  fourth  generation  of  them  that 
hate  me, 

10  'And  shewing  mercy  unto  thousands 
of  them  that  love  me  and  keep  my  com- 
mandments. 

11  Thou  shalt  not  take  the  name  of  the 
Lord  thy  God  in  vain :  for  the  Lord  will 
not  hold  him  guiltless  that  taketh  his  name 
in  vain. 

12  Keep  the  sabbath  day  to  sanctify  it, 
as  the  Lord  thy  God  hath  commanded 
thee. 

13  Six  days  thou  shalt  labour,  and  do  all 
thy  work : 

14  But  the  seventh  day  is  the  ^sabbath 
of  the  Lord  thy  God :  in  it  thou  shalt  not 
do  any  work,  thou,  nor  thy  son,  nor  thy 
daughter,  nor  thy  manservant,  nor  thy  maid- 
servant, nor  thine  ox,  nor  thine  ass,  nor  any 
of  thy  cattle,  nor  thy  stranger  that  is  within 
thy  gates;  that  thy  manservant  and  thy 
maidservant  may  rest  as  well  as  thou. 

15  And  remember  that  thou  wast  a  ser- 
vant in  the  land  of  Egypt,  and  that  tiie 
Lord  thy  God  brought  thee  out  thence 
through  a  mighty  hand  and  by  a  stretched 
out  arm :  therefore  the  Lord  thy  God  com- 
manded thee  to  keep  the  sabbath  day. 

16  fl"  Honour  thy  father  and  thy  mother, 
as  the  Lord  thy  God  hath  commanded 
thee ;  that  thy  days  may  be  prolonged,  and 
that  it  may  go  well  with  thee,  in  the  land 
which  the  Lord  thy  God  giveth  thee. 

17  "Thou  shalt  not  kill 


18  ^Neither  shalt  thou  commit  adul- 
tery. 

19  ''Neither  shalt  thou  steal 

20  Neither  shalt  thou  bear  fieilse  witness 
against  thy  neighbour. 

21  '^Neither  shalt  thou  desire  thy  neigh- 
bour's wife,  neither  shalt  thou  covet  thy 
neighbour's  house,  his  field,  or  his  man- 
servant, or  his  maidservant,  his  ox,  or  his 
ass,  or  any  thing  that  is  thy  neighbour's. 

22  %  These  words  the  Lord  spake  unto 
all  your  assembly  in  the  mount  out  of  the 
midst  of  the  fire,  of  the  cloud,  and  of  the 
thick  darkness,  with  a  great  voice :  and  he 
added  no  more.  And  he  wrote  them  in  two 
tables  of  stone,  and  delivered  them  unto 
me. 

23  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  ye  heard 
the  voice  out  of  the  miost  of  the  darkness, 
(for  the  mountain  did  bum  with  fire,)  that 
ye  came  near  unto  me,  even  all  the  heads  of 
your  tribes,  and  your  elders ; 

24  And  ye  said.  Behold,  the  Lord  our 
God  hath  shewed  us  his  glory  and  his  g^reat- 
ness,  and  '  Ve  have  heard  his  voice  out  of 
the  midst  of  the  fire:  we  have  seen  this 
day  that  God  doth  talk  with  man,  and  he 
"UvetL 

25  Now  therefore  why  should  we  die  ?  for 
this  great  fire  will  consume  us :  if  we  '*hear 
the  voice  of  the  Lord  our  God  any  more, 
then  we  shall  die. 

26  For  who  is  there  o/all  flesh,  that  hath 
heard  the  voice  of  the  living  God  speaking 
out  of  the  midst  of  the  fire,  as  we  have,  and 
lived? 

27  Go  thou  near,  and  hear  all  that  the 
Lord  our  God  shall  s^ :  and  ''speak  thou 
unto  us  all  that  the  Lord  our  God  shall 

Speak  unto  thee;  and  we  will  hear  it,  and 
o  it. 

28  And  the  Lord  heard  the  voice  of  your 
words,  when  ye  spake  unto  me;  and  the 
Lord  said  unto  me,  I  have  heard  the  voice 
of  the  words  of  this  people,  which  they  have 
spoken  unto  thee :  tney  have  well  said  all 
that  they  have  spoken. 

29  O  that  there  were  such  an  heart  in 
them,  that  they  would  fear  me,  and  keep  all 
my  commandments  always,  that  it  might  be 
well  with  them,  and  with  their  children  for 
ever! 

30  Gt)  say  to  them.  Get  you  into  your 
tents  ^ain. 

31  But  as  for  thee,  stand  thou  here  by 


*  Exod.  so.  9,  ftc    LeTit.96.1.    PmLSI.IO.        «  Habw  Mrvantr.       »Ezod.34.7.  •Jer.SS.  18.       7Gen.S.S.    Heb.4.4. 
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me,  and  I  irill  speak  unto  thee  all  the  com- 
mandments^ and  the  statutes,  and  the  judg- 
ments>  which  thou  shalt  teach  them,  that 
they  may  do  them  in  the  land  which  I  give 
them  to  possess  it. 

32  Ye  shall  observe  to  do  therefore  as 
the  Lord  your  God  hath  commanded  you : 


ye  shall  not  turn  aside  to  the  right  hand  ot 
to  the  lefiL 

33  Ye  shall  walk  in  all  the  ways  which 
the  Lord  your  God  hath  commanded  you, 
that  ye  may  live,  and  that  it  may  be  well 
with  you,  and  that  ye  may  prolong  your  days 
in  the  land  which  ye  shall  possess. 


Venes  8,  9.—^'  1%ou  $hait  not  make  thtt  €m$  graven  ima^e,  or  any  iikenme  of  any  thing  i  • .  •  fhou  tkait  not  bow  down  tkf' 
oelfmUo  them,  nor  serve  tAem,*^ — Aie  theie  and  other  similar  prohibitionB,  eoupled,  as  they  always  are,  with  "  thou  shalt 
not  bow  down  to  them,"  to  be  understood  as  wholly  interdicting  every  kind  of  sculpture  and  paintiilg,  or  only  as  for- 
bidding images  and  paintings  to  be  made  for  idolatrous  purposes,  or  for  any  purpose  connected  with  religion  r  This 
is  a  question  of  some  difficulty,  and  the  first  is  the  decision  at  which  most  commentators,  both  Jewish  and  Ohristian, 
have  arrived.  There  seem,  however,  to  be  very  good  grounds  for  disputing  this  conclusion.  Michaelis  strongly  advo- 
cates the  second  opinion,  and  contends  that  we  have  no  right  to  separate  the  interdiction  &om  the  context,  which  con- 
text shows  that  representations  of  Deity,  or  idolatrous  figures,  only  were  intended.  We  might,  with  as  much 
reason,  in  his  opinion,  separate  the  first  portion  of  Deut  iv.  19,  from  its  conclusion,  and  then  declare  it  to  mean  that  a 
man  should  not  raise  his  eyes  to  heaven  to  contemplate  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars.  He  then  directs  attention  to  instances 
which  show  that  Moses  did  not  himself  understand  the  prohibition  as  itiias  been  commonly  understood — such  as  the 
cherubim,  which,  under  divine  direction,  he  caused  to  be  made  for  the  most  holy  place ;  the  figures  of  cherubim,  with 
fancy  work,  embroidered  upon  the  **  vail,**  and  upon  the  hangings  of  the  tabernacle )  the  ornaments  of  fruits  and  flowers 
on  the  golden  candlestick ;  to  which  tnair  tierhaps  be  added  the  brttieu  serpent  fie  Also  shows,  we  think  satisfactorily, 
that  the  Jews  themselves  did  not  M  tinderstand  the  prohibitions  in  question.  We  lieed  but  refer  to  the  account  of 
the  works  in  Solomon's  Temple  to  bte  eonvkeed  of  this«  Beftidel  th«  «h«!rubim  in  th«  holy  of  holies,  the  walls  were  pro- 
fusely ornamented  with  figures  of  ehembittl>  tttid  of  AoWtti,  pftltftHteet,  and  pottiegrauates«  The  brazen  sea  also  was 
supported  on  twelve  oxeii)  its  rim  Was  oruamtfntlkl  with  fiowei^if  ork,  and  the  ledges  with  figures  of  "  lions,  oxen,  and 
cherubim."  (1  Kings  viL)  If  such  figures  W«r«  |^lloWltt)ie  eten  in  the  Wdtki  df  the  Temple,  we  have  no  ground  to 
conclude  that  they  were  thought  to  be  prohibited  fbf  legal  or  domestic  omAment*  Indeed,  We  know  that  the  steps  of 
Solomon's  throne  were  guarded  by  twelve  liodi  of  gold.  (1  Kings  x.  19,  20.)  We  also  observe  that  similar  ornaments 
of  cherubim  and  palm-trees  appeared  among  the  orUAttiettts  of  the  Temple  which  S^ekiel  saw  in  his  famous  prophetic 
vision.  Even  in  the  times  of  the  secojid  Temple^  whetl  a  getleral  disposition  arose  to  overstrain  the  enactments  of  the  law, 
such  a  prohibition  was  Hot  dreamt  of*  Michaellfl  ittltafices  the  golden  viues^  with  pendent  clusters^  which,  according 
to  Josephus;  ornamented  the  roof  and  gate  of  the  leeond  IWple.  He  alio  Itlstaiices  the  animal  figures  on  the  base  of 
the  golden  candlestick^  aS  representea  in  the  artih  of  Titilli  out  on  this  We  ere  Hot  disposed  to  lay  much  stress,  as 
Josephus  seems  to  say  that  the  Romans  tampered  Wlih  iti  bale  When  it  came  into  their  possession.  A  strong  illus- 
tration also,  which  might  be  derived  from  the  Jewiili  ttoifli  of  thifl  period,  AS  well  as  f^om  their  using  coins  bearing 
"  the  image  and  superscription  "  of  Ceesar,  has  escaMd  the  hottce  of  the  learned  eommeutattih  We  see  uiat  the  shekels 
and  parts  of  shekels,  from  Uie  time  of  the  return  ROffi  eaptivlty,  do  not  contain  any  animai  figures }  but  they  do  con- 
tain almond  and  palm  trees,  ears  and  sheaves  of  eoflii  (kirn  vine  leaves,  and  bunches  of  ^pes~^ot  to  mention  repre- 
sentations of  artificial  ottjects^  What  the  Jews  thought  Oil  the  subject  ailer  their  dispersion,  it  is  of  little  consequence 
to  inquire ;  but  our  opinion  upon  the  whole  is,  that  Utttll  the  etlpfivity  they  did  not  believe  that  their  law  prohibited 
ornamental  anim^  figures )  Und  that  after  the  captivity  they  did  mtline  to  think  that  representations  of  animate  crea- 
tures were  prohibited,  but  not  those  of  inanimate  objeelli  josephus,  who  lived  in  the  last  days  of  the  Hebrew  polity, 
distinctly  intimates  teds  as  the  opinion  of  his  own  time*  All  the  stories  which  we  read  at  tliis  period,  of  the  aversion  of 
the  Jews  to  images  and  paintings,  will,  when  examined,  hi  (buud  to  rel^r  to  idolatrous  figures.  Thus  their  marked 
aversion  to  the  Roman  enMgns  was  probably  not  so  much  owlog  to  thelf  being  adorned  with  images,  as  to  the  fact  tliat 
these  images  were  idolatrous*  We  nave  indeed  admitted  that  at  this  period  they  Were  disinclined  to  tolerate  animai 
figures,  and  may  have  objected  to  the  standards  on  that  aeeouttt.  But  as  we  see  they  did  toleraterthe  image  of  CsBsar 
on  the  coins  in  common  use  among  themselves,  we  incliue  to  thiuk  thet4  while  they  admitted  representations  of  inani- 
mate objects,  without  distinction,  inasmuch  as  such  were  Hot  usuttll/  deified,  ihif  did,  with  regard  to  the  latter,  dis- 
tinguish tiiose  that  were  deLBed  from  those  that  were  tiot^  Adftlittlug  the  lattef  ftnd  rejecting  the  former.  It  is  clear 
that,  even  at  this  superstitious  time,  there  were  exceptions )  but  it  is  difficult  to  determme  what  they  were.  And  it  is 
still  more  clear  that,  to  whatever  extent  animal  figures  WSfe  thought  k  he  fbrbidden,  inanimate  representations  cer- 
tainly were  not. 

It  was  undoubtedly  from  tliO  ptiUstiee  among  the  Jews  of  Ids  timet  thit  Mohammed  derived  his  prohibition  of  paintr 
ing  and  sculpture.  He  no  doubt  thought  that  he  was  fblloWiHg  the  law  of  Moses,  when  he  was  only  following  the  con- 
struction which  the  Jews  of  that  late  dav  put  upon  iti  His  Wf  thei^fore  may  be  cited,  not  as  illustrating  the  law  of 
Moses,  but  as  illustrating  the  practlee  of  the  Jews  of  Afftlda  iU  hiS  time*  We  cite  the  authentic  and  received  traditions 
which  are  more  f^l  on  this  subject  than  the  Kotatl*  Mohammed  professed  that  Gabriel  told  him  that  angeb  would 
not  enter  any  house  in  wlileh  there  werepictures )  after  which  he  would  not  allow  a  slflgle  thing  to  be  in  his  house 
with  a  picture  on  it,  but  would  bteak  li  The  substande  of  all  the  traditlbtts  oh  the  subject  Is^  that,  at  the  day  of  resur- 
rection, God  will  require  the  painter  to  put  A  soul  Into  every  picture  he  hfifl  drawn,  and  as  he  cannot  do  that,  God, 
for  every  such  picture,  shall  appoint  a  tormotttot  to  bum  htm  with  hell-firet  It  appears,  however,  that  this  restric- 
tion was  only  applied  to  figures  of  animate  objects;  <* trees  &ud  thihgs  without  souls"  were  expressly  pennittea 
to  be  drawn.  Mohammed's  most  trusted  Wif^j  Aeiyeshahi  and  one  of  his  personal  friends,  Abuhurairah,  concur  in 
relating,  with  some  shnplicity,  that  the  fbfmef  but  Up  A  fine  door-curtaiu,  on  which  were  **  images."  He  ordered  the 
heads  of  the  figures  to  be  cut  ofi*,  and  fts  ther  then  iooked  iiki  treet»  he  made  no  further  objection  to  them ;  but.  on  the 
contrary,  the  same  curtain  lieing  then  used  to  cover  a  mattress,  tie  did  not  hesitate  to  sit  and  recline  upon  it.  An 
anecdote  is  also  related  of  a  painter,  who  Went  to  Ibn  Abbas  (**  the  prince  of  commentators  *^  and  said,  **  O  Ibn  Abbas ! 
verily  I  have  no  livelihood  but  from  the  workmanship  of  my  hands ;  verily  I  make  pictures ;  what  am  I  to  do  P"  Ibn 
Abbas  replied,  **  1  will  relate  to  you  nothing  but  what  I  heard  from  the  Prophet,  who  said,  *  Whoever  makes  a  picture, 
verily  God  is  his  punisher,  until  he  blows  a  soul  into  it ;  and  this  is  not  possible.'"  Then  the  man  was  alarmed,  and 
turned  pale;  when  Ibn  Abbas  added,  *'Alaa  upon  thee!  if  thon  wilt  not  leave  ofi*  drawing,  draw  trees  and  the  like- 
1  oi  those  things  that  have  no  souls."  In  existing  practice,  the  orthodox  Moslems  follow  the  practice  here  enjoined 
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confining  thenieWet  to  repntoitftHoiif  of  treei,  plants,  frnitB,  and  other  inanimAte  oljeeb,  wbkii  fSbnf  uii06f  no- 
fotely  in  ornanientiDg  their  apirtnientt ;  bnt  some  of  the  more  ri^id  people  think  it  neceuary  to  abetain  e?en  from 
these.  But  the  sectaries  of  Ali — the  Persians  and  others — allow  themselves  full  latitude  in  this  matter,  and  are  par- 
ticularly addicted  to  portrait  paintinf^  and  representations  of  the  human  figure  in  Tarious  circumstances  of  repose  and 
action.  Even  they,  however,  think  with  horror  of  attempts  to  represent  God,  or  indeed  to  |>aint  the  figures  of  thsir 
saints  and  holy  persons.  The  Moslems,  as  well  as  the  Oriental  ChristianSy  concur  in  regardmg  sculpture  as  fiur  moie 
objectionahle  tbian  painting. 

14.  **  That  thjf  moMervtmt  and  ihy  maUUervaitt  may  re»t  a*  weU  at  /Aov."— This  is  alleged  to  be  at  variance  wiOi  ths 
motive  assigned  for  the  observance  of  the  sabbath  in  £xod.  xx.  11,  where  it  is  declared  to  be  a  memorial  of  the  aealioiu 
To  this  Home  well  answers,  that  the  enforcement  of  the  same  precept,  by  two  differtni  motives,  does  not  eonstitolB 
two  discortUmt  motives.  It  seems,  however,  doubtful  to  us  whether  any  motive  at  all  is  here  assigned  for  Uie  sabbatie 
observance.  The  primary  motive,  after  so  many  years'  attention  of  the  day,  must  already  have  been  familiarly  known 
to  all ;  but  some  misunderstanding  or  irregularity  in  their  observance  might  have  required  Hoses  to  remind  thna 
that  their  servants  also  were  to  participate  in  the  sabbatic  rest  The  *<  thatf  or  '<  so  that,'*  expressing  conseqaenee,  may 
refer  to  what  immediately  precedes ;  namely,  that  the  cattle  were  to  rest  to  enable  the  servants  to  rest,  which  tiwy 
could  not  otherwise  do. 
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Jews  tbacuing  a  Child  thx  Law.— Homthorst. 
«  Thoa  ihalt  teaoh  theie  things  diligently  to  thy  ehildmL**— r«rt«  7. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

Th»  end  0/  the  law  U  ohedience, 
Hon  thereto. 


3  An  exhorta- 


Now  these  are  the  commandments,  the  sta- 
tutes,  and  the  judgments,  which  the  Lord 
your  God  commanded  to  teach  you,  that  ye 
might  do  them  in  the  land  whither  ye  ^go  to 
possess  it : 

2  That  thou  mightest  fear  the  Lord  thy 
God^  to  keep  all  Bs  statutes  and  his  com- 


mandments, which  I  command  thee,  thou, 
and  thy  son,  and  thy  son*s  son,  all  the  days 
of  thy  life;  and  that  thy  days  may  be  pro- 
longed. 

3  ^  Hear  therefore,  O  Israel,  and  observe 
to  do  it;  that  it  may  be  well  with  thee,  and 
that  ye  may  increase  mightily,  as  the  Lord 
God  of  thy  fathers  hath  promised  thee,  in 
the  land  that  fioweth  with  milk  and  honey. 

4  Hear,  O  Israel :  The  Lord  our  God  is 
one  Lord  : 
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5  And  Hhoosliak  lore  the  Lord  tby  God 
with  all  thine  heart,  and  with  aU  thy  loiil, 
and  with  all  thy  might 

6  And  *these  wovds,  wUdi  I  cooanand 
thee  this  day^  shall  be  in  thine  heart: 

7  And  thou  shalt  Heaeh  thera  dihcestly 
unto  thy  children,  and  ahalt  talk  oi  them 
idien  thou  fittest  in  thine  hoosep  and  when 
thoa  walkest  by  the  way«  and  when  thou 
Uest  down,  and  when  then  risest  up. 

8  And  thou  shalt  bind  them  tor  a  sign 
upon  thine  hand,  and  they  tbeU  be  as  fironi* 
lets  between  thine  eyes. 

9  And  thou  shalt  write  them  upon  the 
posts  of  thy  honse,  and  on  thy  fates* 

10  And  it  shall  be,  when  the  Loao  ihj 
God  shall  have  brought  thee  into  the  land 
which  he  swive  unto  thv  fathers,  to  Abraham, 
to  Isaac,  and  to  Jacob,  to  give  thee  great 
and  goodly  cities,  which  thoo  bnildedsT not, 

11  Ana  houses  full  of  ell  good  thrngs, 
which  thou  filledst  not,  and  wells  di^;ed, 
which  thou  diggedst  not,  Tineyards  and 
olive  trees,  which  thou  plantedst  not;  Hrl^en 
thou  shalt  have  eaten  and  be  ftdl; 

12  TAm  beware  lest  thoo  forget  the  Lord, 
which  brought  thee  forth  out  of  the  land  of 
Egypt,  from  the  house  of  ^bondage* 

13  Thou  shalt  'fear  the  Lord  thy  God, 
and  serve  him,  and  shalt  swear  1^  his  name* 

14  Ye  shaU  not  go  after  other  gods,  of 
the  gods  of  the  people  which  are  round 
about  you; 

15  (Vcft  the  Lord  thy  Ood  is  a  jeekms 
God  among  you)  lest  the  anger  of  the  Lord 
thy  God  he  landled  agaiuM  thee,  uid  de- 
stroy thee  from  off  the  bee  of  the  earth. 


16  f  'Ye  shall  not  tenipt  the  Lord  yo«ir 
God,  *as  ye  tempted  kim  in  Masaah. 

17  Ye  shall  dihgently  keep  the  com- 
mandments of  the  Lord  your  God,  and  bis 
testimonies,  and  his  statutes,  whidi  he  hath 
eommanded  thee. 

18  And  thon  shalt  do  ikat  wkick  is  right 
and  good  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord  :  that  it 
nmjue  wdl  with  thee,  and  that  thou  mayest 
som  and  possess  the  good  land  which  the 
Lord  sware  onto  thy  &thers, 

19  To  cast  out  all  thine  enemies  from 
before  thee,  as  the  Lord  hath  spdcen. 

20  And  when  thy  son  ask^  thee  ''in 
time  to  come,  saying.  What  mean  the  testi- 
monies, and  the  statutes,  and  the  judgments, 
which  the  Lord  oar  God  hath  commanded 
yott? 

21  Then  then  shalt  say  onto  thy  son. 
We  were  Pharaoh's  bondmen  in  Egypt :  and 
the  Lord  brought  us  out  of  Egypt  with  a 
mi^ity  hand: 

22  And  the  Lord  shewed  signs  and  wcm- 
ders,  great  and  "sore,  upon  Egypt,  upon 
Pharaoh,  and  upon  all  his  houshdd,  before 
our  eyes: 

23  And  he  brought  us  out  from  thence, 
that  he  might  bring  us  in,  to  give  us  the 
land  which  ne  sware  unto  our  fathers. 

24  And  the  Lord  commanded  us  to  do 
aU  these  statutes,  to  fear  the  Lord  our  God, 
for  our  good  always,  that  he  might  preserve 
us  alive,  as  ^i  u  at  this  day. 

25  And  it  shall  be  our  righteousness,  if 
we  observe  to  do  all  these  commandments 
before  the  Lord  our  God«  as  be  hath  com- 
manded us. 
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Vene  8.  "  For  a  $ign  upon  iking  hand,  and  tJUg  tkaU  b€  at  fyniUU  between  thine  eyee.** — A  very  ingenious  interpreta- 
tion of  this  is,  that  it  refers  to  a  man  tying  something  upon  his  hand  as  a  token  to  prevent  him  from  forgetting  what  he 
desires  to  remember.  But  this  does  not  seem  to  agree  very  well  with  the  other  clauses.  It  seems  to  us  that  there  b 
throughout  a  reference  to  existing  usages,  as  well  with  regard  to  the  nm  on  the  hand  as  to  the  frontlets  between  the 

SeSy  and  the  writing  on  the  door-posts.  The  last  item  we  shall  consider  in  the  following  note.  We  believe  that  the 
ebrews  at  this  time  were  in  the  habit  of  wearing  certain  ornaments  on  the  forehead  and  the  arm,  to  which  Moses  referred ; 
but  whether  he  so  referred  with  the  intention  of  saying,  «  as  these  are,  so  let  the  law  be  to  you  f  or,  <<  let  the  law  be  to 
you  in  the  place  of  these,"  is  a  matter  of  doubt  It  is  verv  likely  that  the  Hebrews  were  in  tne  habit  of  wearing  amulets 
and  other  superstitious  appendages,  which  are  still  much  usea  in  the  East,  and  which  consist  sometimes  of  jewek  and 
other  ornaments,  and  at  other  times  of  certain  lines  and  sentences,  with  Abracadabra  and  other  superstitious  figures 
written  on  scrolls  or  embroidered  on  linen.  If  the  Jews  had  such,  it  may  easily  be  conceived  that  Moses  intended,  by  the 
present  injtmction,  to  supersede  them.  We  rather  incline  to  this  opinion.  The  Jews  in  raieial  have  understood  this  law 
as  permanently  bindbg ;  and  the  manner  in  which  it  has  been  observed  is  this.  They  call  these  things  tephiiim,  and  they 
are  the  same  whieh  are  called  phjglaeteriet  in  the  New  Testament  They  consisted,  aad  still  do,  of  a  certain  small  square 
box  of  carefully  prepared  and  stiff  skin,  attached  at  the  open  end  to  a  thick  border,  which  gives  it  considerable  leaem- 
blance  to  a  hat  This  box  has  impressed  on  one  side,  iu  a  raised  character,  the  letter  v,  and  on  the  other  the  same  letter, 
with  the  singularity  of  having  four  prongs  instead  of  three :  but  these  letters  are  omitted  in  the  box  intended  for  the  arm. 
In  this  box  are  placed  long  and  narrow  slips  of  parchment,  rolled  up,  on  which  are  written  the  texts,  Sxod.  xiiL  1 — 10, 
xiiL  11—16;  Deut.  vL  4 — 9,  xi.  13—21,  all  inclusive.  In  that  intended  for  the  arm,  these  texts  are  written  on  two 
slips  of  parchment,  but  for  the  head  on  foiv.  The  parchment  is  most  carefully  prepared  for  the  occasion,  and  the  ink 
alMo  is  made  on  purpose.  When  the  scrolls  are  inserted  in  the  box,  a  flap  connected  with  the  brim  is  drawn  over  the 
open  end  and  sewed  firmly  down,  leaving  however  a  loop,  through  which  is  run  the  thong  by  which  the  Inn(  iy  fastened 
to  the  forehead  or  the  arm.  Every  particular,  even  the  most  minute;  in  the  preparation  and  use  of  the  tephilim,  is  rega* 
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lated  by  careful  and  gtrict  rulet >  which  it  would  be  tiresome  to  enumerate — ^how  the^  are  to  be  tied  to  the  arm  and 
forebeaa,  how  they  are  to  be  kept  when  not  actually  worn,  and  every  other  the  most  mmute  circumstance  is  a  matter 
of  equailjT  precise  reg^ation.  Leo  of  Modena  says,  that  the  men  ou^ht  in  strictness  to  wear  their  tephilim  for  the 
head  continually;  but  adds,  ''notwithstanding  at  present,  partly  to  avoid  the  scofis  of  the  nations  among  whom  they 
live,  and  also  Mcause  they  account  these  holy  things,  and  such  as  oueht  to  be  used  with  great  discretion,  and  not 
upon  every  trivial  occasion,  they  put  them  on  only  at  the  time  of  prayer.    This  also,  it  seems,  they  do  only  at  morning 

Srayer ;  and  although  some  of  the  more  devout  put  them  on  also  at  the  afternoon  prayer,  ^hey  are  not  bound  to  do  so. 
ur  Saviour  severely  animadverted  on  the  abuse  of  the  phylacteries  by  the  Pharisees,  whose  ostentatious  hypocrisy 
led  them  to  wear  them  gf  Uvrger  size  than  usual ;  and  it  may  illustrate  his  complaint,  that  the  law  of  God  had  been 
made  of  no  effect  by  their  traditions,  to  mention  th«  rabbinical  maxim  that  *^  the  single  precept  of  the  tephilim  is 
equivalent  to  all  the  conunandmeuts ! "  There  is  a  ? eir  full  account  of  the  te^hiUm  in  Allen's  *  Modem  Judaism :'  see 
also  Leo  of  Hudena ;  Galmefs  Dictionary, —  arts. '  Phylacteries '  and  *  Tephilim ; '  and  Michaelis's  *  Commentaries,' 
vol.  iii.,  p.  370.  We  have  described  from  a  specimen  m  our  possession,  in  which  the  text  u  beautifully  written,  in 
small  characters,  on  slips  of  fine  parahment,  two  of  which  are  unequal  to  the  others  and  to  each  other  in  length ;  but 
they  are  all  of  the  same  breadth,  tnat  is,  about  three-fourths  of  an  inch. 

9.  *'  Write  ihtm  upon  ths  poiis  of  ikg  kouie,  and  on  thy  gatttP — ^It  is  at  this  day  customary  in  Mohammedan 
Asia  for  sentences  from  the  Koran,  and  moral  sentences,  to  be  wrought  in  stucco  over  doors  and  gates,  and  as  orna- 
mental scrolls  to  the  interior  of  apartments.  The  elegant  characters  of  the  Arabian  and  Persian  alphabets,  and  the 
good  taste  with  which  they  are  applied  in  running  scrolls,  the  characters  bein^  usually  white,  raised  on  a  blue  ground, 
and  intet mixed  with  gilding,  have  a  very  pleasing  efiect,  particularly  in  interior  ornament  This  custom  must  have 
been  very  ancient,  for  Moses  here  very  evidently  alludes  to  it.  We  understand  the  injunction  not  asi  mperadve  upon 
the  Hebrews  to  write  on  their  doors,  but  as  enjoining  them,  if  they  did  write  at  all,  to  write  sentences  of  the  law.  He 
suggests  this  as  a  means  of  inculcating  the  law  upon  their  children ;  whence  it  seems  that  he  took  it  for  granted  that 
the  children  would  be  taught  to  read.  *'  Among  us,"  says  Michaelb,  ''  where,  by  the  aid  of  printing,  books  are  so 
abundantly  multiplied,  and  may  be  put  into  the  hands  of  every  chUd,  such  measures  would  be  quite  superfluous ;  but 
if  we  would  enter  mto  the  ideas  of  Moses,  we  must  place  ourselves  in  an  age  when  the  book  of  the  law  could  only  come 
into  the  hands  of  a  few  opulent  people."  The  later  Jews  have  exercised  their  usual  ingenuity  in  misunderstanding 
this  injunction.  They  conceive  the  obeervanee  to  be  imperative,  and  they  act  on  it  as  follows.  Their  mezuzoth,  or  door- 
schedules,  are  slips  of  parchment,  on  which  are  written  the  passages  Dent,  vi  4 — 9,  and  xi.  13<— 20:  these  slips  are 
rolled  up,  and  on  the  outside  is  written  the  Hebrew  word  '^f^fttf  (okaddat),  or ''  the  Almighty,**  one  of  the  names  appro- 
prltted  to  God.  This  roll  they  put  into  a  reed  or  hollow  cylinder  of  lead,  in  which  a  hole  is  cut  for  the  word  thaddat 
to  appear ;  and  the  tube  is  then  fastened  to  the  door-post  by  a  nail  at  each  end.  As  the  injunction  is  in  the  plural  iurm, 
they  conceive  that  a  wtexuxa  should  be  placed  on  every  door  of  a  house.  It  is  usually  fixed  to  the  right-hand  door-post ; 
and  those  Israelites  who  wish  to  be  considered  particularly  devout,  usually  touch  or  even  kiss  it  as  they  pass.  The 
Talmud  ascribes  great  merit  to  havipg  the  meguxn  fixed  on  the  dooz-post,  and  describes  it  as  a  preservation  from  sin. 
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1  All  communion  with  the  noHoM  in  forbidden^  A  for 

fear  of  idolatry^  6  for  the  holinesi  q/"  the  feoj^t 

9  for  the  nature  qf  God  in  hie  mercy  and  justice, 

\7  for  the  aseurednesi  qf  victory  which  Qod  will 

give  over  them. 

When  the  'Lord  thy  God  shall  bring  thee 
into  the  land  whither  thou  goest  to  possess 
it,  and  hath  cast  out  many  nations  before 
thee>  the  Hittites,  and  the  Uir^ashites,  and 
the  Amorites,  and  the  Canaanites,  and  the 
Perizzites,  and  the  Hivites,  and  the  Jebu- 
sites,  seven  nations  greater  and  mightier 
than  thou; 

2  And  when  the  Lord  thy  God  shall  de- 
liver them  before  thee;  thou  shall  smite 
them>  and  utterly  destroy  them ;  *thou  shalt 
make  no  covenant  with  them,  nor  shew 
mercy  unto  them  : 

3  Neither  shalt  thou  make  marriages  with 
them ;  thy  daughter  thou  shalt  not  eive  imto 
Ids  son,  nor  his  daughter  shalt  t£ou  take 
unto  thy  son. 

4  For  they  will  turn  away  thy  son  from 
foUowing  me,  that  they  may  serve  other 
^ods :  so  will  the  anger  of  the  Lord  be  kin- 
dled against  you,  and  destroy  thee  sud- 
denly. 

5  out  thus  shall  ye  deal  with  them ;  ye 
shall  destroy  their  altars,  and  break  down 
their  "images,  and  cut  down  their  groves, 
and  bum  their  graven  images  with  fire. 

6  *For  thou  art  an  holy  people  unto  the 
Lord  thy  God :  the  *Lord  thy  God  hath 
chosen  thee  to  be  a  special  people  unto  him- 
self, above  all  people  that  are  upon  the  face 
of  the  earth. 

7  The  Lord  did  not  set  his  love  upon 
you,  nor  choose  you,  because  ye  were  more 
m  number  than  any  people ;  for  ye  were  the 
fewest  of  all  people : 

8  But  because  the  Lord  loved  you,  and 
because  he  would  keep  the  oath  which  he 
had  sworn  unto  your  fathers,  hath  the  Lord 
brought  you  out  with  a  mighty  hand,  and 
redeemed  you  out  of  the  house  of  bond- 
men, from  the  hand  of  Fharaoh  king  of 
Egypt 

9  Know  therefore  that  the  Lord  thy  God, 
he  ie  Qod,  the  faithful  God,  which  keepeth 
covenant  and  mercy  with  them  that  love  nim 
and  keep  his  commandments  to  a  thousand 
generations ; 

10  And  repayeth  them  that  hate  him  to 
their  face,  to  destroy  them :  he  will  not  be 


slack  to  him  that  hateth  him,  he  will  repay 
him  to  his  face. 

11  Thou  shalt  therefore  keep  the  com- 
mandments, and  the  statutes,  and  the  judg- 
ments, which  I  command  thee  this  day,  to 
do  them. 

12  %  Wherefore  it  shall  come  to  pass,  *if 
ye  hearken  to  these  judgments,  and  keep, 
and  do  them,  that  the  Lord  thy  Gt>d  shall 
keep  unto  thee  the  covenant  and  the  mercy 
which  he  sware  unto  thy  fathers : 

13  And  he  will  love  thee,  and  bless  ihee, 
and  multiply  thee:  he  will  also  bless  the 
fruit  of  thy  womb,  and  the  fruit  of  thy  land, 
thy  com,  and  thy  wine,  and  thine  oil,  the 
increase  of  thy  kme,  and  the  flocks  of  thy 
sheep,  in  the  land  which  he  sware  unto  thy 
fathers  to  give  thee. 

14  Thou  shalt  be  blessed  above  aU  peo- 
ple: Hhere  shall  not  be  male  or  female  bar- 
ren amon^  you,  or  among  your  cattle. 

15  And  the  Lord  wiU  take  away  from 
thee  all  sickness,  and  will  put  none  of  the 
'evil  diseases  of  Egypt,  whicn  thou  knowest, 
upon  thee ;  but  will  lay  them  upon  all  them 
that  hate  thee. 

16  And  thou  shalt  consume  all  the  people 
which  the  Lord  thy  God  shall  deliver  thee ; 
thine  eye  shall  have  no  pity  upon  them: 
neither  shalt  thou  serve  their  gods ;  for  that 
will  be  *a  snare  unto  thee. 

17  If  thou  shalt  say  in  thine  heart,  These 
nations  are  more  than  I ;  how  can  I  dispos- 
sess them  ? 

18  Thou  shalt  not  be  afraid  of  them :  but 
shalt  well  remember  what  the  Lord  thy  God 
did  unto  Pharaoh,  and  unto  all  Egypt; 

19  The  great  temptations  whicn  thine 
eyes  saw,  and  the  signa,  and  the  wonders,  and 
tne  mighty  hand,  and  the  stretched  out  arm, 
whereby  the  Lord  thy  God  brought  thee 
out :  so  shall  the  Lord  thy  God  do  unto  all 
the  people  of  whom  thou  art  afraid. 

20  ^^Moreover  the  Lord  thy  Grod  wiU  send 
the  hornet  among  them,  until  they  that  are 
left,  and  hide  themselves  from  thee,  be  de- 
stroyed. 

21  Thou  shalt  not  be  affirighted  at  them : 
for  the  Lord  thy  God  is  among  you,  a  mighty 
God  and  terrible. 

22  And  the  Lord  thy  God  will  "put  out 
those  nations  before  thee  by  little  ana  little : 
thou  mayest  not  consume  them  at  once,  lest 
the  beasts  of  the  field  increase  upon  thee. 

23  But  the  Lord  %  God  shall  deUver 
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them  '*unto  thee,  and  shall  destroy  them 
with  a  mighty  destruction,  until  they  be 
destroyed. 

24  And  he  shall  deliver  their  kings  into 
thine  hand,  and  thou  shalt  destroy  their 
name  from  under  heaven :  there  shall  no 
man  be  able  to  stand  before  thee,  until  thou 
have  destroyed  them. 

25  The  graven  images  of  their  gods  "shall 


DEUTERONOMY. 
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ye  bum  with  fire :  thou  '^shalt  not  desire  the 
silver  or  gold  that  is  on  them,  nor  take  it 
unto  thee,  lest  thou  be  snared  therein :  for 
it  is  an  abomination  to  the  Lord  thy  Uod. 

26  Neither  shalt  thou  bring  an  abomina- 
tion into  thine  house,  lest  thou  be  a  cursed 
thing  like  it:  but  thou  shalt  utterly  detest 
it,  and  thou  shalt  utterly  abhor  it ;  **for  it  is 
a  cursed  thing. 


VHth.ieAn'ethyfiue,       »Chap.l2.:3.       i«Joth.  7.  l.Sl.    S  Mac  IS.  40.       uChAii.l&17 


Oyerthrow  of  Pharaoh. — Host. 

Verse  1.  **  HitUiei**  &c. — Compare  this  list  with  Uiat  in  GeD.  zv.  19,  and  see  the  note  there.  The  nations  named  in 
the  promise  to  Abraham  were  ten  ,*  here  there  are  only  tevett,  and  in  the  seren  there  is  one  that  does  not  occur  in  the 
previous  list,  so  that  this  list  wants  four  names  which  we  find  in  Genesis.  The  new  name  is  that  of  the  Hivites,  and 
the  four  wanting  names  are  those  of  the  Kenites,  Kenissites,  Kadmonites,  and  Rephaim.  We  have  seen  that  ^e  latter 
tribe  seems  to  have  become  extinct,  Og  beine  mentioned  as  ibe  last  of  the  Rephaim.  In  the  lapse  of  about  four  hundred 
years,  the  same  lot  may  have  befallen  the  oUiers  not  here  enumerated ;  or  some  of  them  may  very  probably  have  be- 
come mixed  up  with  and  lost  in  some  of  the  nations  that  are  named.  We  incline,  however,  to  think  that  these  omitted 
nations  were  situated  east  of  the  Jordan,  and  had  been  already  conquered,  whence,  of  course,  they  would  not  be  men- 
tioned as  yet  to  be  conquered ;  and  besides,  from  their  geographical  position  east  of  the  Jordan,  they  would  not  be 
named  among  the  nations  of  Canaan  proper,  or  west  of  the  Joraan,  of  which  Moses  now  seems  particularly  to  speak. 
In  Genesis,  Uie  lands  of  the  people  there  mentioned  are  promised  ;  here  the  names  of  the  people  who  now  occupied  the 
land  are  mentioned*  There  is  no  discrepancy.  Of  the  omitted  nations,  it  is  onW  necessary  to  notice  the  Kenites. 
ThMe  wsn  by  no  meani  «xtinct,  m  ibsy  are  mentioned  before  and  after  the  time  of  Moaea :  his  £iitber-in-law  it  called 
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•  Kenite  k  JTnd^*  L  10 ;  aad  as  he  is  alto  ealled  a  Hidianite,  it  wcmld  Mem  thai  the  Keflitek  wete  k  bmch  af  the 
Cushite  Midiaiutef,  who,  in  the  time  of  Abraham,  were  in  Canaan,  but  afterwardi  minated  southward  from  thenee. 
This  is  sufficient  to  account  for  their  not  beine  mentioned.  Jethro's  clan  seems  to  have  returned  to  Canaan  in  the 
train  of  the  Israelites,  and  to  have  settled  in  the  lot  of  Judah  (see  the  above-cited  text,  also  the  note  on  Numb.  xxiv.  21). 
In  time,  however,  we  find  them  living  among  the  Amalekites,  from  whom  Saul,  out  of  remembrance  of  the  ancient 
connection,  warned  them  to  depart  when  he  contemplated  the  destruction  of  their  then  jtrotectors  (1  SauL  xvi.  6).  They 
had  probably  left  the  Israelites  on  account  of  their  being  involved  in  the  oppressions  with  which  the  Hebrews  were,  in 
the  time  of  the  Judges,  punished  fbr  their  frequent  idolatries.  It  would  seem,  from  1  Sam.  xxvii  10,  that  the  Kenites 
after  this  re-attach&  themselves  to  Judah,  for  we  see  that  David,  when  with  Aehish  tha  Philistine  king,  an  enemy  of 
Israel,  thought  to  recommend  himself  by  pretending  that  he  had  made  an  assault  ''ac^ainst  the  south  oi  Judah.  •  .and 
against  the  south  of  Uie  Kenites ; "  when  he  had  really  attacked  the  Amalekites,  the  enemies  of  Judah^  with  whom 
the  Kenites  had  lately  been  connected.  Had  the  Kenites  not  rejoined  the  Israelites,  it  could  have  been  no  satisfaction 
to  Aehish  to  learn  that  they  had  been  molested.  This  is  the  last  we  know  of  them.  They  were  most  probably  carried 
into  captivity  by  the  Assyrians,  as  Balaam  foretold  (Numb.  xxiv.  22). 

—  **  Hittiiet,  &c. — All  these  small  nations  are  called  generally  <<  Canaanites,"  as  bein^  descended  from  Canaan,  the 
son  of  Ham  ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  one  branch  of  the  family  retained  the  same  denomination  as  a  patronymic,  as  in 
the  present  list.  Thus  all  the  seven  were  **  Canaanites,"  in  a  general  setisej  and  one  of  them  in  a  particular  sense.  With 
reference  to  the  restricted  sense,  as  the  Canaanites  are  memioned  as  beins  settled  oti  the  sea-coast  (Numb.  xiii.  29), 
and  as  the  name  is  in  Scripture  used  to  denote  merchants  generally,  and  is  particularly  applied  to  the  merchants  of 
Tyie  (compare  Isa.  xxiii*  8>  and  fieek.  xvii.  4)^  it  is  possible  that  the  distinction  was  assumed  by  the  branch  of  Canaan's 
family  descended  (Vom  his  widest  son,  Sidom  the  father  of  the  enterprising  commercial  peonle  called  Phcenicians  in 
profane  history*  Hils  Is  confirmed  by  the  faet  that  Canaan  was  the  domestie  nttme  of  tms  people,  as  appears  by 
PhoBnician  medali^  on  which  the  Word  <<  Gatiaan  **  ( ]V jp )  is  found.  Nothing  caii  be  tfiore  natural  than  that  the 
eldest  branch  of  Canaan^s  family  should  have  assumed  the  prerogative  of  being  ealled  hf  his  flame.  It  will  really 
obviate  many  difiiculties  to  suppose  that  the  name  "  Canaanite,"  in  the  restricted  ienfte,  meafls  the  descendants  of 
Sidon  in  general,  and  to  understand  that  the  term  Sidonians  does  not  in  Scripture  deflote  All  Bidon^s  descendants,  but 
only  those  oecUbying  the  diy  and  district  of  Sidon«  So  far  as  distlnet  IVom  the  Sidoniatis,  We  may  ttfidetstand  them 
as  oecupyittg  tne  coast  between  theirs  and  that  of  the  Philistines.  They  had  also  sotiie  Inland  territory,  reaching, 
it  would  seem,  from  the  eoast  in  question  nearly  to  the  Jordan  TDeut*  ki*  30).  As  to  the  Hittites.  they  were  descended 
from  Heth,  the  seeond  sott  of  Canaan,  and  seem  to  have  resided  itt  the  southern  part  of  the  Promised  Land;  about 
Hebron,  and  were  <'  the  people  of  the  land,  even  the  children  of  Heth^**  with  whom  Abraham  treated  aboiit  a  sepulchre 
for  Sarah.  (Gefl.  xxiii«)  fisau  married  two  wives  of  this  natioti  $  and  ftom  their  situatioil  they  seem  ill  general  to  have 
been  well  known  to  the  patrlarehs. 

**  Oirif(i$kiif$,^-~^he  whole  of  the  seven  nations  are  metltioned  only  In  three  lists ;  in  ten  others,  only  six  iLre  men- 
tioned )  afld  iii  nine  of  the  ten  case<^  the  omitted  name  is  that  of  the  Qirgashites }  in  the  remaining  case^  where  these 
are  mentioned,  the  fiivites  are  omitted  t  from  which  facts^  taken  together,  l>r.  Wells  infers  that  the  Qirgashites  were 
probabljr  a  Venr  small  nation,  and  fls  sueh  are  most  fluently  either  wholly  omitted  or  comprehended  under  some  other 
name,  probahfjr  either  that  of  the  fiivites  or  Pericdtes.  As  to  the  Qirgashites  themselves^  their  name  is  thought  to  be 
found  in  that  of  the  Qergeseiies,  mentioned  in  Mati  viii.  28,  as  being  on  the  etutem  side  of  the  sea  of  Tibenas ;  and 
it  ha%  thetefote  been  assumed  that  the  Qirgashites  resided  in  that  part  of  the  country.  To  this  there  are  only  two 
objections  t  ofle  iS)  that  the  word  read  **  Qergesenes  *  in  Mfttt  is  "  Qadarenes  **  in  Mark  and  Luke,  and  in  many  copies 
of  Matthew>  and^  in  modem  versions,  is  a£iitted  as  the  trtie  reading ;  lUid  the  other  is,  that  Joshua  expressly  places 
the  Qirfi^shitei  With  the  other  flations  on  the  wett  of  Jordan  (Josh.  xxiv.  1 1)  t  but  what  part  of  the  eountrjr  they  there 
occupied,  we  have  flo  taatetials  whieh  enable  hs  to  determine  with  any  precision. 

The  ^^Amoritet^  were  descended  from  the  fourth  son  of  Canaan.  Their  territory  beyond  Jordan  had  already-  been 
conquered,  but  thelf  original  settiements  in  Canaen  remained  to  be  acquired  ;  as  they  afterwards  were,  and  given  to 
Judah.  Their  seem  to  have  been  the  most  considerable  of  the  Canaanitifth  nations,  and  are  sometimes  put  fbr  the  whole. 
The  cis-Joroanie  Amerites  are  described  in  Numb,  xiil  39,  and  Josh,  xi  3,  as  occupying  the  mountainous  parts  of 
Canaan,  but  whieh  parts  of  lUl  the  tnountainous  country  they  respectively  occupied  is  not  there  intimated ;  but,  from 
other  passages,  it  Wotdd  seein  that  they  occupied  the  hill  country  to  the  west  of  the  Dead  Sea  and  part  of  the  Jordan — 
a  position  which  facilitated  theit  encroachment  upon  the  ierrlteries  of  the  Moablteii  end  Ammonites,  fixim  which  they 
were  only  separated  by  the  Jordan* 

<'  Canaanitet "  are  noticed  above. 

''  Perurxi/M."— Canaan  had  no  son  from  whom  this  name  could  be  de^d,  And  it  ii  not  eaiy  to  determme  to  which  of 
the  families  of  Canaan  this  people  belonged.  The  word  probably  ii  not  a  patronymic,  but  a  name  expressing  situation  or 
manner  of  life.  The  word  j^lnB  {p^ratath)  means  villaf^es  or  unwalled  places,  as  distingidshed  from  walled  tovrns 
(as  in  Est.  ix.  19,  Ezek.  xxxvili.  11),  and  hence,  the  inhabitants  of  such  towns  i  it  includes  also  the  idea  of  dispersion, 
instead  of  compact  residence,  as  in  cities ;  whence — as  we  learn  from  Josh.  xi.  3,  xvii.  15,  16,  that  the  Perizzites  dwelt 
in  the  hilly  country — we  may  infer  that  such  persons  who  lived  not  in  cities  and  towns,  but  dispersed  in  the  woods 
and  mountains,  and  other  comparatively  unfrequented  parts,  were  mentioned  generally  under  this  name  to  whatever 
tribe  they  belonged.  A  people  thus  circumstanced  must  at  all  times  be  difficult  to  subdue,  whence  perhaps  it  was 
that  they  seem  to  have  maintained  their  independence  till  the  time  of  Solomon,  when  they  were  rendered  tributary. 

*^  Hhiies.** — This  is  the  tribe  not  mentioned  in  the  grant  to  Abraham.  The  people  are  thought  to  be  the  same  as  the 
Avims,  described  in  eh.  ii  23,  and  formerly  occupying  the  south-west  of  Canaan,  and  who  were  driven  out  br  the  Caph- 
torim,  or  Philistines.  This  supposition  seems  weU  enough  to  account  for  the  dispersed  manner  in  which  they  appear  • 
to  have  lived  in  the  land  in  the  time  of  Joshua.  We  see  some  in  the  centre  of  Canaan,  for  the  Qibeonites  are  re- 
peatedly called  Hivites  (Josh.  ix.  7;  xL  19).  We  also  learn  from  Judges  iii  3  that  *<the  Hivites  dwelt  in  Mount 
Lebanon,  from  Mount  Baal-hermon  unto  the  entering  in  of  Hamath,**  from  which,  as  comjpated  with  Josh.  xi.  3^ 
where  mention  is  made  of  '*  the  Hivite  under  Mount  Hermon  in  the  land  of  Mispeh,"  we  may  infer  that  their  principal 
settlement  was  in  the  north-eastern  part  of  the  country,  in  and  near  that  part  of  Lebuion  which  was  called  Mount 
Hermon,  in  the  most  extensive  of  the  senses  which  we  have  explained  in  a  previous  note. 

'<  /r6»«i/et.**— This  people,  descended  from  the  third  son  of  Canaan,  occupied  Jemsalem  and  the  surronnding  district* 
They  seem  to  have  been  a  warlike  people,  from  the  length  of  time  they  were  able  to  maintain  their  post,  although 
their  city  was  in  the  lot  of  the  brave  tnbe  of  Benjamin,  and  bordered  on  the  very  powerful  one  of  Judah.  It  seems 
frum  Judges  i.  8,  that  Jerusalem  was  taken  by  Judah  and  burnt  with  fire ;  but  it  must  have  been  afterwards  rebuilt,  as 
in  verse  21,  it  is  said,  <<theGhildienpf  Benjamin  did  not  drive  ostthe  Jekueitis  that  inbsbitKl  Jeniialein;  Imt  tk* 
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Jebumtes  dwell  with  the  children  of  Benjamm  in  Jernsalem  unto  thii  day.*  Bat  in  ch.  idsu  11, 12,  Jenitalem  yeems 
to  be  spoken  of  as  principally,  if  not  wholly^  occupied  by  the  Jebusites,  <<  the  city  of  a  itranfrer,**  where  the  Levite  for 
that  reason  did  not  like  to  take  up  hb  night's  lodging.  From  all  this  we  may  infer  that  "  the  stronghold  of  Zion,** 
as  distinguished  from  the  city,  was  never  token  by  the  Israelites,  and  that  the  possession  of  it  gave  the  Jebusites  the 
command  of  the  city  till  the  time  of  David>  when  they  were  expelled  from  the  stronghold,  and  that  monarch  made 
Jerusalem  the  capital  of  his  kingdom, 

2.  *'  Utterly  (Uitrof  /Ami.''— For  some  remarks  on  this  war  of  extermination,  see  the  notes  on  ch.  xx. 

3.  <<  Neither  .  .  .  make  marriaget  with  tketm.** — Lest  the  wife  or  husband  of  a  strange  nation  should  seduce  the 
husband  or  wife  to  the  worship  of  idols,  and  bring  up  the  children  in  idolatry.  The  Scripture  itself  does  in  the  sequel 
afford  forcible  examples  of  the  importance  and  necessity  of  this  injunction.  Solomon  is  one  of  these  unhappy  in- 
stances :  <<  Fair  idolatresses 

I  beguil'd  the  heart 

Of  wisest  Solomon,  and  made  him  build. 

And  made  him  bow  to  the  gods  of  his  wires."— Mxuroir. 

The  Rabbins  extend  this  and  many  other  of  these  rules  to  all  other  heathen  nations,  besides  the  seven  particularly 
specified.  They  differ  on  the  point  whether  marriage  with  proselytes  was  permitted ;  but  those  who  deny  that  it  was 
lawful,  permit  marriag^  with  the  children  of  proselytes.  We  should  think  the  law  did  not  intend  to  mterdict  such 
marriages.  A  man  might  marry  his  proselyte  captive  taken  in  war,  and  we  have  instances  of  other  maniages  with 
prosemes,  as  that  of  Salmon  with  Rahab  the  woman  of  Jericho ;  and  that  of  the  son  of  Naomi,  and  afterwards  Boas, 
with  Ruth,  the  Moabitish  damsel— both  of  which  marriages  are  the  more  remarkable  as  the  sons  they  produced  were 
among  the  progenitors  of  David,  and  ultimately  of  our  Lord. 

15.  **The  evil  diuaset  of  Egypt,  which  thou  iffoii/^t/."— Probably  the  pla^e  and  leprosy  are  particularly  meant. 
These  are  to  this  day  pre-eminently  Egyptian  diseases.  As  the  priests  of  Isis  m  Egypt  were  wont  to  threaten  the  people 
who  neglected  her  worship  with  the  grievous  diseases  which  are  common  in  that  country>  the  learned  Spencer  conjectures 
that,  by  opposition,  exemption  from  such  diseases  is  here  promised  to  those  who  kept  themselves  pure  from  the  idola- 
tries of  Egypt.    The  passage  is,  however,  obviously  intended  to  apply  to  all  idolatry,  whether  Egyptian  or  not 

22.  **  Lett  the  beam  of  the  field  incrtate  tipom  theeS — ^The  Targum  of  Jonathan  explains  this  by  saying  that  if  the 
Canaanites  were  at  once  destroyed,  ^at  numbers  of  them  would  be  left  unburied  which  would  invite  the  beasts  of 
prey  into  the  country  to  feed  on  their  carcases.  It  is  however  quite  sufficient  to  know  that  if  the  country  were  too 
suddenly  thinned  of  its  inhabitants,  much  of  the  land  must  be  left  desolate,  and  would  naturally  soon  be  overrun  with 
wild  beasts.  ^  This  is  actually  the  case  in  the  present  thinly  peopled  condition  of  Palestine,  and  of  other  countries  of 
Western  Asia,  which  once  teemed  with  inhabitants,  towns,  and  cultivation,  but  through  which  wild  animals,  injurious 
to  man  or  to  vegetation,  now  roam  almost  unmolested. 

25.  **  nou  ihalt  not  desire  the  tilver  or  gold  that  ii  on  Mm»."— This  probably  refers  not  only  to  the  ornaments  of 
precious  metal,  as  chains  and  bracelets^  which  might  l>e  upon  idolatrous  statues,  but  also  to  the  gold  and  silver  with 
which  such  statues  were  sometimes  overlaid.  Some  of  the  Jews  interpreted  this  not  to  mean  that  statues  of  massive 
metal  mieht  not  be  melted  down  for  use,  since  the  phrase  ^  on  them*  is  used.  ^  But  the  literal  bearing  of  other  pre- 
cepts, and  the  proceeding  of  Moses  with  the  ffolden  calf,  give  no  sanction  to  this  interpretation.  Since  the  captivity, 
however,  it  has  not  been  uie  disposition  of  the  Jews  to  interpret  this  or  any  other  statute  with  too  great  latitude,  but  rather 
the  contrary.  They  understood  this  and  the  following  verse  in  the  strictest  sense  as  forbidding  them  to  apply  to  any 
use  whatever  any  thing  which  had,  however  remotely,  belonged  to  an  idol  or  to  idolatrous  service. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

An  exhortation  to  obedience  in  regard  qf  Gods 
dealing  with  them. 

All  the  commandments  which  I  command 
thee  this  day  shall  ye  observe  to  do,  that  ye 
may  Uve,  and  multiply,  and  go  in  and  pos- 
sess the  land  which  the  Lord  sware  unto 
your  fathers. 

2  And  thou  shalt  remember  all  the  way 
which  the  Lord  thy  Ood  led  thee  these 
forty  years  in  the  wilderness,  to  humble  thee, 
and  to  prove  thee,  to  know  what  was  in  thine 
heart,  whether  thou  wouldest  keep  his  com- 
mandments, or  no. 

3  And  he  humbled  thee,  and  sufiered 
thee  to  hunger,  and  fed  thee  with  manna, 
which  thou  knewest  not,  neither  did  thy 
fathers  know;  that  he  might  make  thee 
know  that  man  doth  *not  live  by  bread  only. 


but  by  every  word  that  proceedeth  out  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Lord  dotn  man  live. 

4  'Thy  raiment  waxed  not  old  upon  thee, 
neither  aid  thy  foot  swell,  these  forty  years. 

5  Thou  shalt  also  consider  in  thine  heart, 
that,  as  a  man  chasteneth  his  son,  so  the 
Lord  thy  God  chasteneth  thee. 

6  Therefore  thou  shalt  keep  the  com- 
mandments of  the  Lord  thy  God,  to  walk  in 
his  ways,  and  to  fear  him. 

7  For  the  Lord  thy  God  bringeth  thee 
into  a  good  land,  a  land  of  brooks  of  water, 
of  fountains  and  depths  that  spring  out  of 
valleys  and  hills ; 

8  A  land  of  wheat,  and  barley,  and  vines, 
and  fig  trees,  and  pomegranates;  a  land  'of 
oil  ohve,  and  honey ; 

9  A  land  wherein  thou  shalt  eat  bread 
without  scarceness,  thou  shalt  not  lack  any 
thing  in  it:  a  land  whose  stones  are  iron. 
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out  •f  whom  kuk  tboa  wujeMt  dig 


10  ^Wbea  tLoa  ba«i  eaten  and  art  fuIL 
Uiea  tboa  shait  hkm  the  l4mD  tfaj  God  for 
the  rood  land  which  he  hath  giren  thee. 

1 1  Bevare  that  thoa  forget  not  the  Loed 
tlijr  God,  n  not  keepinr  his  oammaadmentt, 
mod  his  judgments,  ana  his  statutes,  which  I 
command  thee  this  daj : 

12  Lest  irArii  thoa  hast  eaten  and  art  full, 
and   hast  built   goodlj  houses,  and  dwelt 

13  And  wrh^  thj  herds  and  thjr  flocks 
multiply,  and  thr  silver  and  thr  gold  is 
OTultipUed,  and  all  that  thou  hast  is  mul- 
tiplied ; 

14  Then  thine  heart  he  lifted  up,  and 
thoa  furi^et  the  Ijor  d  th j  God,  which  brought 
thee  forth  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  from  the 
house  of  bondage; 

15  Who  led  thee  through  that  great  and 
terrible  wilderness,  wherein  were  fiery  ser- 
pents^  and  scorpions,  and  drought,  where 


/  k^e  woi  BO  water ;  ^who  hron^  thee  fiorth 
water  oat  of  the  rock  of  flint : 

16  Who  fed  thee  in  the  wOdcneas  with 
*Bianna,  which  thr  fithns  knew  not,  that  he 
might  humbie  t^iee,  and  that  he  might 
prore  thee,  to  do  thee  good  at  thy  latter  end ; 

17  And  thoo  sarin  thine  heart, Mypower 
and  the  might  of  mume  hand  hath  gotten  me 
this  wealth. 

IS  But  thoo  shah  remembo'  the  Ijono 
thy  God :  for  ii  is  he  that  gireth  thee  power 
to  get  wealth,  that  he  may  establish  his  co- 
Tenant  which  he  sware  unto  thy  fiUhers,  as  ii 
tr  this  day. 

19  And  it  shall  be,  if  thou  do  at  an  formt 
the  Lord  thy  God,  and  walk  after  other 
gods,  and  aenre  them,  and  wcffahq>  them,  I 
testify  against  yoa  this  day  that  ye  shall 
surely  perish. 

20  As  the  nations  which  the  Lord  de- 
stroyeth  beCne  yoor  &ce,ao  diall  ye  perish; 
because  ye  would  not  be  obedient  unto  the 
Toice  of  uie  Lord  yoar  God. 


VcfW  4,  **  Tkjf  rmhmtmi  wmrti,  imi  •id,*^   8«  the  note  ob  cli.  udx.  S. 

7.  **  A  gotfd  land?* — 'Y\m  it  crrtainl^  vai.  Th«  dcscriptioii  here  giren  voald  be  couaJaed  etcn  by  aa  EnnpeftB  as 
tri4ewgg  of  ito  chiii  to  that  divtiBetioo  ;  vbsle  the  cireaairaDces  euuieiatfd  are  oC  codi  infiaite  napartaace  ia  the 
gnat,  that  tbcT  wouid  give  to  an  Oneatal  the  OMet  virid  tnpmnon  of  fertility  aad  excelkace.  We  waak  csaaUer 
lloir  loaf^  the  bfaelttca  bad  vanrlfrvd  ia  the  hot  aandjr  wilderaeea,  before  ve  caa  eater  iato  the  fiediaga  with  vhieh 
they  miwt  ha«ra  baaid  this  deum  vtk^  of  the  land  they  vere  destined  to  inherit.  Tiavdlcn  axe  aoawthaes  i' 
leganl  aa  fomcvhat  overcharged  the  accounts  vhsch  the  sacred  wiiteis  gire  of  this  conatij ;  but  they  do  aot  i 
roosidcr  for  hov  BMinr  ages  this  hiad  has  lenained  compaxatireijr  dcsoUte  aad  fiKsahca,  or  Bake  aUovanee  for  tlaa 
change  which  must  thits  have  been  produced  in  its  appeanuce.  Ia  a  cotmtijr  condcnaed  to  dtwdition  we  caaaoi 
fftirljr  look  for  the  characteristics  of  its  prospenras  state :  jet  even  new  enough  mnains  to  eaaUe  aa  to  discover  withamt 
tJjfKcuUjr  that  this  fine  country  was  not  surpasaed  in  beauty  and  exuberant  production  by  any  coontiy  of  Western 
Asia*  nor  perhaps  any  where  equalled,  unless  in  some  pads  of  Syria  and  Asia  Minor. 

*  A  fofid  of  brookt  of  water f  ke.^ — ^Tbis  is  placed  first,  as  the  most  important  circomstance  in  an  Oriental  country, 
in  which  the  value  of  water  b  incalculable.  This  is  a  fact  of  which  the  Israelites  in  their  dtaert  waadeiings  must 
have  been  rendered  deeply  sensible :  and  only  one  who  has  travelled  in  the  East,  and  knows  piactically  the  astonishing 
dil&rence  between  a  watered  and  nnwatered  country,  caa  enter  into  the  full  force  of  this  foremost  characteristic  of  the  Pto- 
mised  Land.  The  leader  who  looks  at  a  general  map  will  see  at  one  glance  that  there  is  no  country  in  Western  Asia 
more  liberally  intersected  with  streams  of  water.  The  benefit  of  these  streams  is  incaktdable,  althoqgfa,  as  is  thcrcaae 
in  those  regions  with  all  streams  of  no  considerable  magnitude,  they  are  rather  winter  torrents  thaa  rivers.  Moat  of 
than  are  comtdetely  dried  op  in  tha  snmmer,  aad  the  very  few  which  then  retaia  a  thread  of  water  piaimt  aa  appear- 
ance^ remarkably  contrasted  with  that  which  their  rapid  and  full  stream  bean  when  swollen  by  rains  and  melted  saowa. 
Tha  principal  streams  and  lakes  of  the  coimtry  have  been  or  will  be  separately  noticed. 

S.  **A  Umd  of  wheat,  ami  bartejf.** — ^That  this  was  the  case  there  is  ample  evidence  in  Scripture.  Densely  popilated 
as  the  country  ultimately  became,  aad  various  as  were  its  productions,  it  not  only  fttmidied  com  enough  for  its  own 
inhabitants,  but  had  a  surplus  which  they  disposed  of  to  the  Phoenicians  of  Tyre  and  Sidon,  who  themaelves  paid  toa 
much  attention  to  commerce  and  the  arts  to  take  much  interest  in  agriculture.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  we  do  not 
know  whether  the  com  was  supplied  to  them  merely  for  their  own  use  or  for^  exportation  also.  The  Utter,  which  is 
very  probable,  wi>uld  still  more  show  the  great  productiveness  of  the  country  in  ^rain  (see  Ksek.  xxviL  7 ;  and  Acta 
%ii.  20).  Even  at  present  much  com  is  annually  exported  from  Jaffii  to  Constantmople.  The  large  sur^dus  prodoee  is 
indicated  by  manr  other  eircumstances,  among  which  we  may  mention  Solomon's  contract  with  the  king  of  T^re  for 
the  building  of  the  Temple,  b^  which  the  Hebrew  king  was  to  pay  the  Phoenician  annually  20,000  measures  of  wheat 
for  food  to  his  household  (1  Kings  v.  11),  with  the  like  (quantity,  besides  an  equal  number  of  meaauies  of  barley,  to  the 
Tyrian  hewers  that  cut  wood  in  L^Mtnoii.  Returns  of  sixty  and  a  hundred  fold  to  the  cultivator  seem  in  the  Scrip- 
tures to  be  mentioned  as  not  unusual  (sea  Gen.  zxvi  12 ;  snd  Matt  xiii.  8) ;  and  even  now  wherever  wheat  is  sown,  if 
rain  does  not  fail,  it  richly  repays  the  cultivator,  growing  to  the  height  of  a  man.  But  the  thinness  of  the  populatum, 
the  disturbed  state  of  the  country,  and  the  oppression  &  which  the  cultivator  is  exposed  from  the  Turk  on  the  ona 
hand,  and  the  Arab  on  the  other,  concur  to  prevent  the  remaining  capabilitiea  of  this  naturallv  lich  soil  fiom  bein^ 
fairly  tested  in  this  or  any  other  branch  of  agriculture. 

**  Vinet" — Probably  the  vines  of  Palestine  are  so  frequently  mentioned  to  point  out  a  favourable  point  of  difference 
between  that  country  and  Egypt,  where  vines  were  few  and  confined  to  a  limited  dktrict.  This  is  probably  true  in 
other  instances,  in  which  the  products  in  which  ^^pt  was  deficient  are  particularly  dwelt  upon.  The  intention  to 
institute  a  compariion  between  tha  two  eoontriet  is  expressly  avowed  in  ch.  xi.    We  have  already  mentioned  the  ymes 
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both  of  Egypt  and  Canaaiiy  and  particulait  concerning  the  vineyards  and  wines  of  the  latter  country  will  hereafter 
come  under  our  notice.  It  only  now  requires  to  be  remarked^  that  at  present  vine-growing  is  even  more  neglected 
than  the  other  branches  of  cuHur*  for  which  the  country  was  anciently  celebrated.  The  JMohammedans,  from  reli- 
If lous  motives,  do  not  encourage  vineyards  for  any  other  purpose  than  supplying  grapes  for  eating.  These  are  pecu- 
liarly excellent  j  but  the  wines,  as  might  be  expected,  do  not  now  support  their  ancient  fame.  Those  made  in  the 
southern  parts  of  the  country  are  particularly  mdifierent ;  but  the  wmes  of  the  north,  and  especially  of  Lebanon, 
where  the  manufacture  is  less  discouraged,  we  should  judge  equal  to  almost  any  wine  of  the  llevant  which  we  ever 
tasted. 

**  Fig  /rrrt."— These  are  still  very  common  in  Palestine  and  often  grow  to  a  very  large  site.  Their  fruit  is  of  a  very 
superior  description.  It  is  well  known  that  the  best  figs  consumed  in  this  countiy  come  from  the  eastern  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean ;  and  those  of  Palestine  are  certainly  not  inferior  to  any  produced  on  that  line  of  coast.  *'The  figs,"  says 
Jolifib,  ''are  larger,  and  less  insipid,  than  those  of  Europe:"  and  the  same  traveller  confirms  the  testimony  of  others, 
in  sayin^^  «  All  the  ftuits  are  excellent  in  their  kind ;  there  is  not,  indeed,  any  great  variety,  but  such  as  Uiere  are 
surpass  m  richness  any  that  I  have  elsewhere  met  with."  (<  Letters  from  Palestine,'  vol.  L  p.  hsl.) 

*<  Ponugranatet,* — The  pomegranate  also  remains  very  common  in  Palestine  and  Syria,  and  is  now  not  less  esteemed 
than  it  evidently  was  in  tnese  very  early  times.  It  formed  one  of  the  only  three  fruits  which  the  spies  brought  as 
favourable  specimens  of  the  produce  of  the  country.  The  abundant  and  agreeably  acid  juice  which  the  fruit  a£R>rds 
gives  it  every  where  a  very  high  place  in  the  estimation  of  the  orientals.  It  is  not  only  eaten  with  great  sest  in  its 
natural  state,  but  its  inspissated  juice  forms  a  most  agreeable  and  refreshing  beverage  in  tnose  countries  where  sherbets 
prepared  with  tlMJoice  of  fruits  form  the  most  delicious  of  the  drinks  in  which  the  people  are  allowed  to  indulge. 

<<  Oil  o^ve."->The  Turks  being  fortunately  quite  sensible  of  the  worth  of  olives  and  olive  oil,  the  tree  continues  to  be 
extensively  cultivated,  and  Palestine  may  still  be  called  a  land  of  olives.  The  hardiness  and  longevity  of  the  tree  may 
also  have  contributed  to  its  preservation.  Besides  the  regularly  cultivated  olive  grounds  in  Judasa  ana  Galilee,  clumps 
of  several  thousand  trees  occur  frequently  and  are  doubtless  the  remains  of  ancient  plantations.  The  olives  and  olive 
oil  of  Palestine  remain  to  this  day  equal  to  any  in  the  Levant.  We  shall  see  in  the  sequel  that  there  was  an  enormous 
consumption  of  olive  oil  in  Palestine ;  but  gveat  as  it  was,  the  produce  was  so  abundant  as  to  leave  a  considerable 
surplus  for  exportation.  Solomon  gave  20,000  baths  of  oil  yearly  to  the  Tyrian  hewers  of  timber  in  Lebanon  (1  Chron. 
ii.  10),  and,  as  it  would  appear,  an  equal  quantity  to  the  king  of  Tyre  himself  (1  Kings  v.  1 1).  It  appears  too  that 
the  Jews  traded  with  their  oil  in  the  mtaX  mart  of  Tyre  (Esek.  xxvii.  17^,  and  even  sent  it  to  Egypt  (Hos.  xii.  ];. 
From  this  as  well  as  from  the  actual  condition  of  the  two  countries,  we  should  infer  that  olive  oil  is  here  and  elsewhere 
mentioned,  partly  with  the  view  of  contrasting  the  products  of  Canaan  with  the  deficiencies  of  Egypt,  of  which  ^his 
was,  to  a  considerable  extent,  one* 

9.  «  A  /ami  wkos9  alonet  ore  inm^  and  out  ofwhote  kilU  thou  mayeit  di^  ^aM."— For  "brass,'*  rea4  "  copper,"  there 
being  no  such  thing  in  nature  as  a  brast  mine.  The  statement  undoubtedly  refers  to  mines.  There  is  no  conclusive 
evidence  in  Scripture  that  the  Hebrews  ever  worked  minei  of  either  iron  or  copper ;  but  the  existence  of  iron  in  the 
mountains  of  Lebanoti  has  been  satisfactorily  ascertained,  particularly,  in  the  part  occupied  by  the  Druses.  Report 
says  that  there  was  anciently  a  copper  mine  near  Aleppo  (which  is  however  not  exactly  tn  Palestbe),  which  Volney 
thinks  must  long  since  have  been  abandoned.  The  same  traveller  was  informed  by  the  Druses  that  they  had  found  a 
mine  affording  lead  and  silvei ;  but  that  as  such  a  discovery  would  have  proved  the  ruin  of  the  district  by  attracting 
the  attention  of  the  Turks,  they  speedily  obliterated  every  trace  of  its  appearance. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

Mosei  diMsuadeth  ihemfrwn  the  opinion  of  their  oum 
rigkteoumess,  by  rehearsing  their  several  rebel- 
lions. 

Hear,  O  Israel:  Thou  art  to  pass  over  Jor- 
dan this  day,  to  go  in  to  possess  nations 
greater  and  mightier  than  thyself,  cities 
g^eat  and  fenced  up  to  heaven, 

2  A  people  great  and  tall,  Hhe  children 
of  the  Analcims,  whom  thou  knowest,  and  of 
whom  thou  hast  heard  sut/.  Who  can  stand 
before  the  children  of  Anak  ! 

3  Understand  therefore  this  day,  that  the 
Lord  thy  God  is  he  which  goeth  over  before 
thee;  at  a  'consuming  fire  he  shall  destroy 
them,  and  he  shall  bnng  them  down  before 
thy  face :  so  shalt  thou  drii'e  them  out,  and 
destroy  them  quickly,  as  the  Lord  hath  said 
unto  thee. 

4  Speak  not  thou  in  thine  heart,  after 
that  the  Lord  thy  God  hath  cast  them  out 
from  before  thee,  saying,  For  my  righteous- 
ness the  Lord  hath  brought  me  in  to  possess 


this  land :  but  for  the  wickedness  of  these 
nations  the  Lord  doth  drive  them  out  from 
before  thee. 

5  Not  for  thy  righteousness,  or  for  the 
uprightness  of  thine  heart,  dost  thou  go  to 
possess  their  land :  but  for  the  wickedness 
of  these  nations  the  Lord  thy  God  doth  drive 
them  out  from  before  thee,  and  that  he  may^ 
perform  the  word  which  the  Lord  swarc 
unto  thy  fathers,  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob. 

6  Understand  therefore,  that  the  Lord 
thy  God  giveth  thee  not  this  good  land  to 
possess  it  for  thy  righteousness;  for  thou  art 
a  stifihccked  people. 

7  ^  Remember,  and  forget  not,  how  thou 
provolcedst  the  LoRn  thy  God  to  wrath  in 
the  wilderness ;  firom  the  daythat  thou  didst 
depart  out  of  the  land  of  JEgypt,  until  ye 
came  unto  this  place,  ye  have  been  rebellious 
against  the  Lord. 

8  Also  in  Horeb  ye  provoked  the  Lord 
to  wrath,  so  that  the  Lord  was  angry  with 
you  to  have  destroyed  you. 


3  N  2 
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Worship  of  tkk  Golobn  Calf.— N.  Fouiiin. 


9  When  I  was  gone  up  into  the  mount 
to  receive  the  tables  of  stone,  even  the  tables 
of  the  covenant  which  the  Lord  made  with 
you,  then  "I  abode  in  the  mount  forty  days 
and  forty  nights,  I  neither  did  cat  bread  nor 
drink  water : 

10  *And  the  Lord  delivered  unto  me  two 
tables  of  stone  written  with  the  finger  of 
God  ;  and  on  them  was  written  accordmg  to 
all  the  words^  which  the  Lord  spake  with 
you  in  the  mount  out  of  the  midst  of  the  fire 
m  the  day  of  the  assembly. 

1 1  And  it  came  to  pass  at  the  end  of  forty 
days  and  forty  nights,  that  the  Lord  gave 
me  the  two  tables  of  stone,  even  the  tables 
of  the  covenant. 

12  And  the  Lord  said  unto  me,  'Arise, 
get  thee  down  quickly  from  hence ;  for  thy 

Eiople  which  thou  hast  brought  forth  out  of 
gypt  have  coriTiptcd  themselves  ;  they  are 
quickly  turned  aside  out  of  the  way  which  I 
commanded  them;  they  have  made  them  a- 
molten  image. 

13  Furthermore  the  Lord  spake  unto  me, 
saying,  I  have  seen  this  people,  and,  behold, 
it  is  a  stifihecked  people : 


14  Let  me  alone,  that  I  may  destroy  them, 
and  blot  out  their  name  from  under  heaven  : 
and  I  will  make  of  thee  a  nation  mightier 
and  greater  than  they. 

15  So  I  turned  and  came  down  from  the 
mount,  and  the  mount  burned  with  fire  :  and 
the  two  tables  of  the  covenant  were  in  my 
two  hands. 

16  And  I  looked,  and,  behold,  ye  had 
sinned  against  the  Lord  your  Ood,  and  had 
made  you  a  molten  calf:  ye  had  turned  aside 
quickly  out  of  the  way  which  the  Lord  had 
commanded  you. 

17  And  I  took  the  two  tables,  and  cast 
them  out  of  my  two  hands,  and  brake  them 
before  your  eyes. 

18  And  I  fell  down  before  the  Lord,  as 
at  the  first,  forty  days  and  forty  nights  :  I 
did  neither  eat  oread,  nor  drink  water,  be- 
cause of  all  your  sins  which  ye  sinned,  in 
doing  wickedly  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord,  to 
provoke  him  to  anger. 

19  For  I  was  afraid  of  the  anger  and  hot 
displeasure,  wherewith  the  Lord  was  wroth 
against  you  to  destroy  you.  But  the  Lord 
hearkened  unto  me  at  that  time  also. 
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20  And  the  Lord  was  very  an^  with 
Aaron  to  have  destroyed  him :  and  I  prayed 
for  Aaron  also  the  same  time. 

21  And  I  took  your  sin,  the  calf  which  ye 
had  made,  and  burnt  it  with  fire,  and  stamped 
it,  and  eround  it  rery  small,  even  until  it  was 
as  small  as  dust :  and  I  cast  the  dust  thereof 
into  the  brook  that  descended  out  of  the 
mount. 

22  And  at*Taberah,  and  at  ^Massah,  and 
at  *Eibroth-hattaavah,  ye  provoked  the  Lord 
to  wrath. 

23  Likewise  when  the  Lord  sent  you  from 
Kadesh-bamea,  saying.  Go  up  and  possess 
the  land  which  I  have  given  you ;  tnen  ye 
rebelled  against  the  commandment  of  the 
Lord  your  God,  and  ye  believed  him  not, 
nor  hearkened  to  his  voice. 

24  Ye  have  been  rebellious  against  the 
Lord  from  the  day  that  I  knew  you. 

25  Thus  I  fell  down  before  the  Lord  forty 
days  and  forty  nights,  as  I  fell  down  at  the 

•Nnm.ll.l»3.       7Exod.l7.7.       «  Nam.  11. 34.       •Nam.  111^ 

Verse  1.  ''  Ciiiei  great  and  fenced  ttp  to  heaven  J* — Tliis  b  a  strong  but  not  unusual  hyperbole,  of  which  we  have 
already  had  some  instances,  and  shall  have  more.  The  fact  howerer  is  interesting,  that  at  this  early  time,  as  well  a* 
now,  it  was  customary  to  surround  towns  with  very  high  walls.  Few  towns  of  the  least  consequence  in  Western  Asia 
are  without  walls,  which,  whatever  be  their  character  in  other  respects,  are  sure  to  be  lofty.  As  the  use  of  artillery  is 
still  but  little  known,  when  a  town  has  a  wall  too  high  to  be  easily  scaled,  and  too  thick  to  be  easily  battered  down, 
the  inhabitants  look  upon  the  place  as  impregnable,  and  fear  little  except  the  having  their  gates  forced  or  betrayed,  or 
of  being  starved  into  surrender.  So  litUe  indeed  is  the  art  of  besieg^g  known  in  the  East,  that  we  read  of  g^reat 
Asiatic  conquerors  being  obliged,  after  every  effort,  to  ffiVe  over  the  attempt  to  obtain  possession  of  walled  towns,  at 
the  fortifications  of  which  a  European  engineer  would  ikugh.  It  is  therefore  no  wonder  that  the,  at  this  time,  unwar- 
like  Hebrew  shepherds  regarded  as  insurmountable  the  oMtacles  which  the  walls  of  the  Canaanitish  cities  seemed  to 
oflbr.  Indeed,  of  all  classes  of  people,  there  are  none  in  the  world  so  unequal  as  the  nomade  dwellers  in  tents  to  over- 
come such  an  obstacle.  However  brave  and  victorious  in  the  field,  all  their  energy  and  power  seem  utterly  to  fail 
them  before  a  walled  town.  The  writer  can  speak  with  some  deg^  of  experience  on  this  subject,  having  resided^  in 
an  Asiatic  town  while  besieg^  by  a  large  body  of  (so  called)  disdjpUned  Turks  and  undisciplined  Arabs,  and  having 
onlv  a  very  small  body  of  vacillating  and  inefficient  defenders.  But  although  the  assailants  were  assisted  by  some 
badly  manag^  cannon  and  bombs,  a  high  wall  of  sun-dried  brick,  by  no  means  remarkable  for  its  strength,  offered 
such  effectual  resistance,  that  the  besiegers  would  probably  have  been  obliged  to  retreat  in  despair,  had  not  the  fear  of 
starvation  and  the  want  of  interest  in  defending  the  place  ag^nst  the  lawful  authority  by  which  it  was  invested,  inr 
duced  the  chief  nersons  to  capitulate  on  terms  veiy  advantageous  to  themselves.  The  walls  of  towns  are  generally 
built  with  large  bricks  dried  m  the  sun,  though  sometimes  of  burnt  bricks,  and  are  rarely  less  than  thirty  feet  higlu 
They  are  seldom  strong  and  thick  in  proportion  to  their  height,  but  are  sometimes  strengthened  with  round  towen  or 
buttresses,  placed  at  equal  distances  from  each  other. 


first;  because  the  Lord  had  said  he  would 
destroy  you. 

26  I  prayed  therefore  unto  the  Lord,  and 
said,  OLord  God,  destroy  not  thy  people 
and  thine  inheritance,  which  thou  hast  re- 
deemed through  thy  greatness,  which  thou 
hast  brought  forth  out  of  Egypt  with  a 
mighty  hand. 

27  Bemember    thy    servants,  Abraham, 
Isaac,  and  Jacob ;  look  not  unto  the  stub- . 
bomness  of  this  people,  nor  to  their  wicked- 
ness, nor  to  their  sin : 

28  Lest  the  land  whence  thou  broughtest 
us  out  say,  ^Because  the  Lord  was  not  able 
to  bring  them  into  the  land  which  he  pro- 
mised Uiem,  and  because  he  hated  them,  he 
hath  brought  them  out  to  slay  them  in  the 
wilderness* 

29  Yet  they  are  thy  people  and  thine  in- 
heritance, which  thou  broughtest  out  by  thy 
mighty  power  and  by  thy  stretched  out 


arm. 


CHAPTER  X. 

1  Cfodf  mercy  in  restoring  the  two  tables^  6  in  con- 
tinuing the  priesthood,  8  in  separating  the  tribe 
((f  Levtt  10  %n  hearkening  unto  Moses  his  suit  for 
the  people.    12  An  exhortation  unto  obedience. 

At  that  time  the  Lord  said  unto  me,  'Hew 
thee  two  tables  of  stone  like  unto  the  first, 
and  com»  up  unto  me  into  the  mount,  and 
make  thee  an  ark  of  wood. 

2  And  I  will  write  on  the  tables  the  words 
that  were  in  the  first  tables  which  thou 
brakest,  and  thou  shalt  put  them  in  the  ark. 

3  And  I  made  an  ark  of  shittim  wood, 
and  hewed  two  tables  of  stone  like  unto  the 


first,  and  went  up  into  the  mount,  having 
the  two  tables  in  mine  hand. 

4  And  he  wrote  on  the  tables  according 
to  the  first  writing,  the  ten  'commandments, 
which  the  Lord  spake  unto  you  in  the  mount 
out  of  the  midst  of  the  fire  m  the  day  of  the 
assembly:  and  the  Lord  gave  them  unto 
me. 

5  And  1  turned  myself  and  came  down 
from  the  mount,  and  put  the  tables  in  the 
ark  which  I  had  made ;  and  there  they  be, 
as  the  Lord  commanded  me. 

6  %  And  the  children  of  Israel  took  their 
journey  from  Beeroth  of  the  children  of 
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Jaakan  to  'Mosera:  Hhere  Aaron  died^  ancl 
there  he  was  buried ;  and  Eleazar  his  son 
ministered  in  the  priest's  office  in  his  stead. 

7  From  thence  they  journeyed  untoGrud- 
ffodah ;  and  from  Gudgodah  to  Jotbath,  a 
wnd  of  rivers  of  waters. 

8  i[  At  that  time  the  Lord  separated 
the  tribe  of  Levi,  to  bear  the  ark  of  the 
covenant  of  the  Lord,  to  stand  before  the 
Lord  to  minister  unto  him,  and  to  bless  in 
his  name,  unto  this  day. 

9  •Wherefore  Levi  nath  no  part  nor  in- 
heritance with  his  brethren ;  the  Lord  is 
his  inheritance,  according  as  the  Lord  thy 
God  promised  him. 

10  And  I  stayed  in  the  mount,  according 
to  the  'first  time,  forty  days  and  forty  nights ; 
and  the  Lord  hearkenca  unto  me  at  that 
time  also,  and  the  Lord  would  not  destroy 
thee. 

11  And  the  Lord  said  unto  me.  Arise, 
^take  thy  journey  before  the  people,  that 
they  may  go  in  and  possess  the  land  which 
J  swarc  unto  their  fatners  to  give  unto  them. 

12  ^  And  now,  Israel,  what  doth  the  Lord 
thy  God  require  of  thcc,  but  to  fear  the 
Lord  thy  God,  to  walk  in  all  his  ways,  and 
to  love  him,  and  to  serve  the  Lord  thy  God 
with  all  thy  heart  and  with  all  thy  soul, 

13  To  Keep  the  commandments  of  the 


Lord,  and  his  statutes,  which  I  command 
thee  this  day  for  thy  good? 

14  Behold,  the  heaven  and  the  heaven  of 
heavens  is  the  Lord's  thy  God,  the  earth 
also,  with  all  that  therein  is. 

15  Only  the  Lord  had  a  delight  in  thy 
fathers,  to  love  them,  and  he  chose  their  seed 
after  them,  even  you  above  all  peoj^,  as  ii 
is  this  day. 

16  Circumcise  therefore  the  foreddn  of 
your  heart,  and  be  no  more  stifinecked. 

1 7  For  the  Lord  your  God  t*  God  of  gods, 
and  Lord  of  lords,  a  great  God,  a  mighty, 
and  a  terrible,  which  *regardeth  not  persons, 
nor  taketh  reward  : 

18  He  doth  execute  the  judgment  of  the 
fatherless  and  widow,  and  loveth  the  stranger, 
in  ffiving  him  food  and  raiment 

19  Love  ye  therefore  the  stranger :  for  ye 
were  strangers  in  the  land  of  Egypt 

20  ^rrhou  shalt  fear  the  Lord  thy  God ; 
him  shalt  thou  serve,  and  to  him  shalt  thou 
"cleave,  and  swear  by  his  name. 

21  He  is  thy  praise,  and  he  is  thy  God, 
that  hath  done  for  thee  these  ereat  and  ter- 
rible things,  which  thine  eyes  nave  seen. 

22  Thy  fathers  went  down  into  Egj^pt 
*Vith  threescore  and  ten  persons ;  and  now 
the  Lord  thy  God  hath  made  thee  "as  the 
stars  of  heaven  for  multitude. 
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Verte  6.  **  And  the  children  of  Jaraei  took  their  journey,  &c."~Mo8t  Biblical  critics  concur  in  Uie  opinion  that  Um 
four  venes,  from  the  end  of  the  5th  Terse  to  the  beffinnin^  of  the  10th,  must  have  been  introduced  into  the  text  through 
the  mistake  of  some  transcriber.  The  reasons  for  Uiis  opmion  are,  1.  that  the  passa^  has  no  connection  whatever 
with  the  context,  but  quite  interrupts  the  narratire,  as  any  one  may  percehre,  who  passmg  over  the  interrening  Terses 
reads  the  10th  verse  after  the  5th ;  2.  that  the  list  of  stages  is  quite  at  fariance  with  the  part  which  refers  to  the  same 
places  in  Num.  xxxiii.  31—3 ;  and  3.  that  it  is  not  true  Uiat  the  separation  of  the  Lerites  took  place  at  Jotbathah,  but 
aiSinaiy  before  the  Israelites  began  their  journey  northward.  The  discrepancy  under  the  second  head  will  appear  from 
a  comparison  of  the  two  passa^ps,  thus : — 

Num.  xxxiii.  Moseroth Bene-jaakan . .  Hor-hagidgad .  •  Jotbathah. 

Deut.  X.  Beeroth  of  Bene-jaakan  . . .  Mosera Oudgodah Jotbath. 

Here  we  see  that,  allowing  the  names  in  each  list  to  denote  the  same  places,  the  first  makes  the  Israelites  journey  frooa 
^oseroth  to  Bene-jaakan,  and  the  second  from  Bene-jaakan  to  Mosera.*  An  equally  serious  difficulty  u,  that  the 
present  text  places  the  death  of  Aaron  at  Mosera,  two  stages  be/tn-e  Jotbathah,  whereas  the  regular  list  in  N^mbots 
places  the  same  event  at  Mount  Hor,  four  stages  after  Jotbathah.  We  must  confess  that  there  seems  to  us  insotv 
mouhtable  difficulties  to  the  admission  of  this  passage  as  part  of  the  genuine  text  We  have  not  met  with  anir  expla- 
nation by  which  we  could  consider  such  difficulties  obviated ;  nor  have  we  succeeded  in  the  attettipt  to  frame  a 
better  for  ourselves.  The  common  explanation,  with  respect  to  the  discrepancy  in  the  stages,  is>  that  the  Israel- 
ites matf  have  gone  to  and  fro— that  is,  from  Mosera  to  Benc-jaakan,  and  back  again  to  Mosera,  and  that  the 
present  text  mentions  the  journey  from  Mosera,  without  noticing  the  return  thither.  Eveiy  reader  will  perceive  the 
violence  of  this  conjecture  ;  and  as  to  the  death  of  Aaron  at  Mosera,  the  explanation  might  be  admitted  that  Mosera  is 
another  name  for  Mount  Hor,  particularly  as  the  adjoining  vallev  is  at  this  day  called  Sfousa;  but  how  then  are  we  to 
account  for  the  fact  that  Mosera,  which  in  both  lists  is  next  to  Bene-jaakan,  is  placed  in  the  first  list  at  the  distance 
of  seven  stages  from  Mount  Hor?  Even  if  the  difficulties  of  the  list  were  got  over,  others,  already  mentioned,  prould 
still  remain  ;  and  it  might,  besides,  well  be  asked,  how  it  is  that  Moses,  if  he  intended  to  speak  of  stages  at  all,  while 
describing  his  intercourse  with  the  Lord  on  Mount  Sinai,  should  speak  not  of  places  to  which  the  Israelites  went  from 
thence,  but  of  others  at  which  the  host  did  not  arrive  till  thirty-eight  years  after.  Upon  the  whole,  however  reluctant 
to  consider  particular  passages  as  interpolations,  we  fear  that  verses  6  and  7  must  be  given  up  ;  some  ^Iso  would  reliiif 
quish  verses  8  and  9 ;  but  we  are  desirous  to  retain  them,  as  it  is  possible  that  <*  at  that  time/'  with  which  verse  8 
begins,  may  refer  not  to  Jotbath  which  immediately  precedes,  but  to  verse  5,  that  is,  the  time  of  Moses's  intercourse 
irith  the  Lord  on  the  Mount.  It  may  b6  observed  that  the  Samaritan  text  has  also  the  verses  6  and  7 ;  but  that  they 
are  there  so  read  as  to  be  quite  in  unison  with  the  text  of  Numbers  xxxiii.  thus: — 6.  <<The  children  of  Israel  journey- 
ing from  Mosera,  pitched  their  tents  in  Ben-jaakan.  -  7.  From  thence  they  journeyed,  and  pitched  their  tents  ia 
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Ged-gad»  and  from  tlience  ia  Jotbatha,  wnich  ii  a  fallej  of  riven  of  waters :  and  from  thence  they  journeyed,  and 
pitched  in  Ebronah ;  from  thence  they  journeyed,  and  pitched  in  Eziongaber ;  from  thence  they  journeyed,  and  pitched 
in  the  wilderness  of  Zin,  which  is  Kadesh ;  from  thence  they  journeyed,  and  pitched  in  Mount  Hor ;  where  Aaron 
died."  From  this  we  may  ^ther,  that  eiUier  this  is  the  true  reading,  or  else  that  the  interpolation  took  place  Tory 
early,  and  its  incongrui^  bemg  perceived  by  the  Samaritans,  they  mended  it  to  make  it  agree  with  the  text  of  Num- 
bers xxxiii. ;  the  latter  is  mdst  probable,  as  the  passage  seems  to  be  copied  almost  literally  from  thence. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

1  An  exhortation  to  obedience,  2  by  their  own  expe- 
rience qf  Qode  great  work»,  8  by  promise  of  OocTs 
great  blessings,  16  and  by  threatenings.  IS  A 
car^fld  study  is  required  in  Gods  words,  26  The 
blessing  and  curse  is  set  before  them. 

Therefore  thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy 
God,  and  keep  his  charge,  and  his  statutes, 
and  his  judgments,  and  his  commandments, 
alway. 

2  And  know  ye  this  day :  for  /  speak  not 
with  your  children  which  have  not  known, 
and  which  have  not  seen  the  chastisement 
of  the  Lord  your  God,  bis  greatness,  his 
mighty  hand,  and  his  stretched  out  arm, 

3  And  his  miracles,  and  his  acts,  which 
he  did  in  the  midst  of  Egypt,  unto  Pharaoh 
the  king  of  Egypt,  and  unto  all  his  land ; 

4  And  what  ne  did  unto  the  army  of 
Egypt,  unto  their  horses,  and  to  their  cha- 
riots ;  how  he  made  the  water  of  the  Red 
sea  to  overflow  them  as  they  pursued  after 
you,  and  how  the  Lord  hath  destroyed  them 
unto  this  day; 

5  And  what  he  did  unto  you  in  the  wil- 
derness, until  ye  came  into  this  place ; 

6  And  Vhat  he  did  unto  l5athan  and 
Abiram,  the  sons  of  Eliab,  the  son  of  Reu- 
ben :  how  the  earth  opened  her  Qiouth,  and 
swallowed  them  up,  and  their  housholds, 
and  their  tents,  and  all  the  'substance  that 
was  Hn  their  possession^  in  the  dudst  of  all 
Israel : 

7  But  your  eyes  have  seen  all  the  great 
acts  of  the  Lord  which  he  did. 

8  Therefore  shall  ye  keep  all  the  com- 
mandments which  I  command  you  this  day, 
that  ye  may  be  strong,  and  go  in  and  pos- 
sess the  land^  whither  ye  ffo  to  possess  it ; 

9  And  that  ye  may  prolong  your  days  in 
the  land,  which  the  Lord  sware  unto  your 
fathers  to  give  unto  them  and  to  their  seed, 
a  land  that  floweth  with  milk  and  honey. 

10  ^  For  the  land,  whither  thou  goest  in 
to  possess  it,  is  not  as  the  land  of  Egypt, 
from  whence  ye  came  out,  where  thou  soweost 
thy  seed,  and  wateredst  it  with  thy  foot,  as 
a  garden  of  herbs : 

J 1  But  the  land,  whither  ye  go  to  possess 


it,  is  a  land  of  hills  and  valleys,  and  drinketh 
water  of  the  rain  of  heaven : 

12  A  land  which  the  Lord  thy  God 
*careth  for :  the  eyes  of  the  Lord  tny  God 
are  always  upon  it,  from  the  beginmng  of 
the  vear  even  unto  the  end  of  the  year. 

13  ^  And  it  shall  come  to  pass,  if  ye 
shall  hearken  diligently  unto  my  command- 
ments which  I  command  you  this  day,  to 
love  the  Lord  your  God,  and  to  serve  him 
with  all  your  heart  and  with  all  your  soul, 

14  That  I  will  give  you  the  rain  of  your 
land  in  his  due  season,  the  first  rain  and  the 
latter  rain,  that  thou  mayest  gather  in  thy 
corn,  and  thv  wine,  and  thine  oiL 

15  And  1  will  *send  grass  in  thy  fields 
for  thy  cattle;  that  thou'  mayest  eat  and  be 
full 

16  Take  heed  to  yourselves,  that  your 
heart  be  not  deceived,  and  ye  turn  aside,  and 
serve  other  gods,  and  worship  them ; 

17  And  men  the  Lord's  wrath  be  kindled 
against  you,  and  he  shut  up  the  heaven, 
that  there  be  no  rain,  and  that  the  land 
yield  not  her-  fruit;  and  lest  ye  perish 
quicldy  from  off  the  good  land  whicn  the 
fiORD  ffiveth  you. 

18  1^  Therefore  shall  ye  lay  up  these  my 
words  in  your  heart  ana  in  your  soul,  and 
•bind  them  for  a  sign  upon  your  hand,  that 
they  may  be  as  frontlets  between  your  eyes. 

19  ^And  ye  shall  teach  them  your  cnil- 
dren,  speaking  of  them  when  thou  sittest  in 
thine  house,  and  when  thou  walkest  by  the 
way,  when  thou  liest  down,  and  when  thou 
risest  up. 

20  And  thou  shalt  write  them  upon  the 
door  posts  of  thine  house,  and  upon  thy 
gates  : 

21  That  your  days  may  be  multiplied, 
and  the  days  of  your  children,  in  the  land 
which  the  Lord  sware  unto  your  fathers  to 
give  them,  as  the  days  of  heaven  ui)on  the 
earth. 

22  %  For  if  ye  shall  diliffently  keep  all 
these  commandments  which  I  command  you, 
to  do  them,  to  love  the  Lord  your  God,  to 
walk  in  all  his  ways,  and  to  cleave  unto 
him; 
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23  Then  will  the  Lord  drive  out  all  these 
nations  from  before  you,  and  yc  shall  pos- 
sess greater  nations  and  mightier  than  your- 
selves. 

24  'Every  place  whereon  the  soles  of  your 
feet  shall  tread  shall  be  your  s :  from  the 
wilderness  and  Lebanon,  from  the  river,  the 
river  Euphrates,  even  unto  the  uttermost 
sea  shall  your  coast  be. 

25  There  shall  no  man  be  able  to  stand 
before  you :  for  the  Lord  your  God  shall 
lay  the  fear  of  you  and  the  dread  of  you 
upon  all  the  land  that  ye  shall  tread  upon^ 
as  he  hath  said  unto  you. 

26  ^  Behold,  I  set  before  you  this  day  a 
blessins  and  a  curse ; 

27  'A  blessing,  if  ye  obey  the  command- 
ments of  the  Lord  your  6od>  which  I  com- 
mand you  this  day : 

28  And  a  ''curse,  if  ye  will  not  obey  the 
commandments  of  the  Lord  your  Goa,  but 


turn  aside  out  of  the  way  which  I  command 
you  this  day,  to  go  after  other  gods,  which 
yc  have  not  Known. 

29  And  it  shall  come  to  pass,  when  the 
Lord  thy  God  hath  brought  thee  in  unto 
the  land  whither  thou  goest  to  possess  it, 
that  thou  shalt  put  *'the  blessing  upon  mount 
Gerizim,  and  the  curse  upon  mount  Ebal. 

30  Are  they  not  on  the  other  side  Jordan, 
by  the  way  where  the  sun  goeth  down,  in 
the  land  of  the  Canaanites,  which  dwell  in 
the  champaign  over  against  Gilgal,  beside 
the  plains  of  Moreh  ? 

31  For  ye  shall  pass  over  Jordan  to  go 
in  to  possess  the  land  which  the  Lord  your 
God  giveth  you>  and  ye  shall  possess  it,  and 
dwell  therein. 

32  And  ye  shall  observe  'Ho  do  all  the 
statutes  ana  judgments^which  I  set  before 
you  tiiis  day. 


•  Joah.  1. 3.       •  ChRp.  S8. 8.       »>  Chap.  S8. 15.       >i  Chap.  S7. 19. 13.  Joih.  8. 83.       u  chap.  ft.  8S. 

Verse  10.  '^  ffateredti  U  tritk  tkyfoot/* — There  is  certainly  no  intention  here  to  compare  the  two  countries  as  to  fer- 
tility— ^Egypt  heine  perhaps,  without  exception,  the  most  fertile  country  in  the  world ;  but  there  is  an  interesting 
comparison  as  to  the  process  of  irrigation.  Of  Canaan  it  is  said  that  it  is  watered,  without  human  labour,  by  the  rain 
of  heaven ;  which  rarely  or  almost  never  falls  in  Egypt,  where  the  fertility  of  the  country  depends  upon  the  Nile  and 
its  annual  inundation,  which  is  made  available  for  the  purposes  of  irrigation,  in  the  fullest  extent,  only  by  means  of 
the  numerous  canals  and  trenches,  which  rec^uire  every  year  to  be  cleaned  out,  and  the  dykes  carefully  repaired.  The 
word  rendered  <' foot**  is  probably  here,  as  in  other  places,  ftsed  metaphorically  to  denote  << labour;**  aiid  the  force 
of  the  comuarison  is,  that  Egy^t  was  watered  with  labour,  and  Canaan  without  any,  or  with  comparatively  little. 
There  may  be  a  particular  point  in  this  reference  if,  as  many  suppose,  the  di^ffing  and  lining  of  canals,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  irrigation,  was  among  the  "  hard  bondage  in  mortar  and  m  brick  "  witn  wnich  the  lives  of  the  Israelites  were 
«  made  bitter**  in  Egypt.  In  this  case,  it  must  nave  been  a  great  satisfSetction  to  them  to  learn  that  no  such  labours, 
even  as  voluntarily  undertaken,  would  be  required  in  Canaan,  or  were  indeed  at  all  applicable  to  that  country.  But 
besides  this  metaphorical  sense,  of  labour  necessary  for  equalising  the  inundation  and  extending  its  benefits  to  places 
which  would  not  naturally  partake  of  them,  there  are  other  senses  in  which  it  may  literally  be  described  as  '<  watered 
by  the  foot.*'  Although  the  saturation  of  the  ground  by  the  inundation  may,  in  ordinary  circumstances,  be  sufficient 
to  produce  the  crop  of  com  without  any  further  irrigation,  it  is  not  so  with  the  p;ardens  and  i>lantations,  which  rei^uire 
afterwards  to  be  watered  every  three  or  four  days.  The  water  for  this  purpose  is  obtained  either  from  the  Nile  itself, 
or  from  cisterns  which  were  filled  during  the  inundation.  Hence  engines  of  various  kinds  for  raising  water  are  placetl 
all  along  the  Nile,  from  the  sea  to  the  cataracts,  and  also  at  the  cisterns  in  which  the  water  is  reserved.  Philo,  who 
lived  in  Egypt,  describes  one  of  these  machines,  which  was  used  by  the  peasantry  in  his  time,  as  being  worked  by  tht 
feel — that  is,  so  far  as  his  account  may  be  understood,  the  machme  was  worked  by  the  men  ascending  revolving 
steps,  something  on  the  principle  of  the  tread-mill.  Niebuhr  also  mentions  such  an  engme  as  used  bgr  the  Egyptians 
for  watering  their  lands,  and  conjectures  that  Moses  here  alludes  to  somethingsimilar.  This  machine  is  called  by  the 
Arabs  uJtht  tdir  beridtjel,  that  is,  an  hydraulic  machine  worked  by  the  feel.  Then,  when  the  water  is  raised,  by  what- 
ever machine,  it  is  directed  in  its  course  by  channels  cut  in  the  ground,  which  convey  the  water  to  those  places  where 
it  is  wanted ;  and  when  one  part  of  the  ground  is  sufficiently  watered,  a  person  closes  that  channel  by  turning  the 
earth  against  it  wiih  kit  /hot,  and  at  the  same  time  opening  a  new  channel  by  striking  back  with  hie  foot,  or  with  a 
mattock,  the  earth  with  which  its  entrance  had  been  closed.  A  considerable  num^r  of  illustrations  of  the  custom  of 
watering  and  of  raising  water  by  the  foot  mi^ht  be  adduced  from  China,  India,  and  other  Oriental  countries ;  but  as 
such  good  ones  are  afibrded  by  Egypt  itself,  it  seems  scarcely  necessary  to  look  further. 

11.  *'A  lond  ofhillt  and  vo/^t."— This  points  out  another  contrast  to  Egypt,  which  is  an  exceedingly  low  and  level 
country. 

14.  **  Thejiret  rain  and  the  loiter  roM."— This  doubtless  refers  to  the  rams  of  spring  and  autumn,  between  which— thai 
is,  from  spnng  to  autumn — there  is  the  long  interval  of  a  dry  and  hot  summer,  almost  never  lefreshed  with  fains.  It 
is  not,  however,  agp«ed  whether  the  **  first  rain  **  means  the  spring  or  autumn  rain. .  It  might  be  easy  to  determine  this, 
if  it  were  not  that  the  Jews  had  two  seasons  for  beginning  their  year,  one  in  spring  and  uie  other  in  aatumn.  But  as 
tie  spring  year  was  the  common  civil  year,  it  is  reasonable  to  conclude  that  the  autumnal  rain  is  that  distinguished  as 
the  first  or  former  rain.  Accordingly,  the  Rabbins,  and  the,  generality  of  interpreters,  are  of  opinion  that  &e  (n"TV» 
Joreh)  **  firsts  or  «  former  **  rain  means  that  of  autumn ;  and  the  (^^1^,  malkoeh)  **  latter  rain  **  that  of  spring.  We 
concur  in  this  also,  because,  in  point  of  fact,  the  autumn  rains  are  tne  first  rains,  and  the  spring  rains  the  last.  It  is  & 
very  great  mistake,  which  we  see  even  now  generally  stated,  that  rain  seldom  falb  except  at  these  two  seasons ;  that  is» 
in  September  or  October  for  the  autumn,  and  in  March  or  April  for  the  spring.  It  is  true  Uiat  the  rains  may  be  the 
most  copious  at  those  seasons,  but  still  it  continues  to  rain  occasionally  throughout  the  winter  months ;  and  thus  it 
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aeerai  probable  tbat  the  raini  of  autumn  are  ''the  early  rains,"  aa  commeneiug,  and  the  spring  rains'' the  latter  raina,* 
as  termiuating,  the  period  in  which  rain  falls.  The  former  and  latter  rains  are  spoken  of  m  Scripture,  as  of  the  highest 
importance  to  ag^culture,  not  because  the^  were  the  only  rains,  but  because,  from  their  copiousness  and  the  cntical 
time  of  their  occurrencoi  the  prosperity  of  the  crops  dei)ended  aimost  entirely  upon  them. 


EoTPriAN  Rbapino. — Frok  an  Eqtptian  Sculptvrb. 


Plough iNo,  Sowing,  and  Reaping. — From  an  ancxxnt  Egyptian  Painting. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

1  Monuments  qf  idolatry  are  to  be  destroyed,  5  The 
flace  qf  God's  service  is  to  be  kept,  15,  23  Blood 
is  forbidden.  17, 20, 26  Holy  things  must  be  eaten 
in  the  holy  place.  19  The  Levite  is  not  to  be  for- 
saken,   29  Idolatry  is  not  to  be  enquired  qfter. 

These  ar^  the  statutes  and  judgments,  which 
yc  shall  observe  to  do  in  the  land,  which  the 
Lord  God  of  thy  fathers  giveth  thee  to  pos- 
sess it,  all  the  days  that  ye  live  upon  the 
earth. 

2  *Ye  shall  utterly  destroy  all  the  places, 
wherein  the  nations  which  ye  shall  "possess 
served  their  gods,  upon  the  nigh  mountains, 
and  upon  the  hills,  and  under  every  green 
tree  : 

3  And  "ye  shall  ^overthrow  their  altars, 
and  break  tneir  pillars,  and  bum  their  groves 


with  fire ;  and  ye  shall  hew  down  the  graven 
images  of  their  gods,  and  destroy  the  names 
of  them  out  of  tnat  place. 

4  Ye  shall  not  do  so  unto  the  Lord  your 
God. 

5  But  unto  the  place  which  the  Lord 
your  God  shall  *choosc  out  of  all  your  tribes 
to  put  his  name  there,  even  unto  his  habita- 
tion shall  ye  seek,  and  thither  thou  slialt 
come: 

6  And  thither  ye  shall  bring  your  burnt 
offerings,  and  your  sacrifices,  and  your  tithes, 
and  heave  offerings  of  your  hand,  and  your 
vows,  and  your  freewill  offerings,  and  the 
firstlings  of  your  herds  and  of  your  flocks : 

7  And  there  ye  shall  cat  before  the  Lord 
your  God,  and  ye  shall  rejoice  in  all  that  ve 
put  yoiu"  hand  unto,  ye  and  your  housholds. 


>  Chap,  7- 6.       *Ot,Mmit, 
VOL.  I.  3  o 


>Jndg.8.S.       *U9h.lfreahd0ten,       »lKing>8.S9.    SChron.7.  IS. 
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wherein  the  Lord  thy  God  hath  blessed 
thee. 

8  Ye  shall  not  do  after  all  the  things  that 
we  do  here  this  day,  every  man  whatsoever 
is  right  in  his  own  eyes. 

9  For  ye  are  not  as  yet  come  to  the  rest 
and  to  the  inheritance^  which  the  Lord  your 
God  ^veth  you. 

10  But  when  ye  ffo  over  Jordan,  and  dwell 
in  the  land  which  the  Lord  your  God  giveth 
you  to  inherit,  and  when  he  eiveth  you  rest 
from  all  your  enemies  round  about,  so  that 
ye  dwell  in  safety ; 

1 1  Then  there  shall  be  a  place  which  the 
Lord  your  God  shall  choose  to  cause  his 
name  to  dwell  there ;  thither  shall  ye  bring 
all  that  I  command  you ;  your  burnt  offer- 
ings, and  your  sacrifices,  your  tithes,  and  the 
heave  offering  of  your  Iiand,  and  all  'your 
choice  vows  which  ye  vow  unto  the  Lord  : 

12  And  ye  shall  rejoice  before  the  Lord 
your  God,  ye,  and  your  sons,  and  your 
daughters,  and  your  menservants,  and  your 
maidservants,  and  the  Levite  that  is  within 
your  gates ;  forasmuch  as  Hie  hath  no  part 
nor  inheritance  with  you. 

13  Take  heed  to  thyself  that  thou  offer 
not  thy  burnt  offerings  in  every  place  that 
thou  seest : 

14  But  in  the  place  which  the  Lord  shall 
choose  in  one  of  thy  tribes,  there  thou  shalt 
offer  thy  burnt  offerings,  and  there  thou 
shalt  do  all  that  I  command  thee. 

15  Notwithstanding  thou  mayest  kill  and 
eat  flesh  in  all  thy  gates,  whatsoever  thy  soul 
lustcth  after,  according  to  the  blessing  of 
the  Lord  thy  God  wnich  he  hath  given 
thee :  the  unclean  and  the  clean  may  eat 
thereof,  as  of  the  roebuck,  and  as  of  the  hart. 

16  'Only  ye  shall  not  eat  the  blood;  ye 
shall  pour  it  upon  the  earth  as  water. 

17  ^  Thou  mayest  not  eat  within  thy 
gates  tne  tithe  of  thy  com,  or  of  thy  wine, 
or  of  tlw  oil,  or  the  firstlings  of  thy  herds  or 
of  thy  flock,  nor  any  of  thy  vows  which  thou 
vowest,  nor  thy  freewill  offerings,  or  heave 
offering  of  thine  hand : 

.  18  But  thou  must  eat  them  before  the 
Lord  thy  God  in  the  place  which  the  Lord 
thy  God  shall  choose,  thou,  and  thy  son,  and 
thy  daughter,  and  thy  manservant,  and  thy 
maidservant,  and  the  Levite  that  is  within 
thy  gates :  and  thou  shalt  rejoice  before  the 
Lord  thy  God  in  all  that  thou  puttest  thine 
hands  unto. 


19  *Take  heed  to  thyself  that  thou  for- 
sake  not  the  Levite  "^as  long  as  thou  livest 
upon  the  earth. 

20  %  When  the  Lord  thy  God  shall 
enlarge  thy  border,  "as  he  hath  promised 
thee,  and  thou  shalt  say,  I  will  esX  flesh, 
because  thy  soul  longeth  to  eat  flesh;  thou 
mayest  eat  flesh,  whatsoever  thy  soul  lusteth 
after* 

21  If  the  place  which  the  Lord  thy  Qtoi 
hath  chosen  to  put  his  name  there  be  too 
far  from  thee,  tnen  thou  shalt  kill  of  thy 
herd  and  of  thy  flock,  which  the  Lord  hath 

S'ven  thee,  as  I  have  commanded  thee,  and 
ou  shalt  eat  in  thy  gates  whatsoever  thy 
soul  lusteth  after. 

22  Even  as  the  roebuck  and  the  hart  is 
eaten,  so  thou  shalt  eat  them :  the  unclean 
and  the  clean  shall  eat  of  them  alike. 

23  Only  "be  sure  that  thou  eat  not  the 
blood :  for  the  blood  is  the  life ;  and  thou 
mayest  not  eat  the  life  with  the  flesh. 

24  Thou  shalt  not  eat  it ;  thou  shalt  pour 
it  upon  the  earth  as  water. 

25  Thou  shalt  not  eat  it;  that  it  may  go 
well  with  thee,  and  with  thy  children  after 
thee,  when  thou  shalt  do  that  which  is  right 
in  the  sight  of  the  Lord. 

26  Omy  thy  holy  things  which  thou  hast, 
and  thy  vows,  thou  shalt  take,  and  go  unto 
the  place  which  the  Lord  shall  choose : 

27  And  thou  shalt  offer  thy  burnt  offer- 
ings, the  flesh  and  the  blood,  upon  the  altar 
of  the  Lord  thy  God ;  and  the  olood  of  thy 
sacrifices  shall  be  poured  out  upon  the  altar 
of  the  Lord  thy  God,  and  thou  shalt  eat  the 
flesh. 

28  Observe  and  hear  all  these  words 
which  I  command  thee,  that  it  may  go  well 
with  thee,  and  with  thy  children  after  thee 
for  ev6r,  when  thou  doest  that  which  is  good 
and  right  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord  thy  God. 

29  f  When  the  Lord  thy  God  shall  cut 
off  the  nations  from  before  thee,  whither 
thou  goest  to  possess  them,  and  thou  "sue- 
ceedest  them,  and  dwellest  in  their  land ; 

30  Take  heed  to  thyself  that  thou  be  not 
snared  "by  following  them,  after  that  they 
be  destroyed  from  before  thee ;  and  that 
thou  enauire  not  after  their  gods,  saying. 
How  dia  these  nations  serve  their  gods? 
even  so  will  I  do  likewise. 

31  Thou  shalt  not  do  so  unto  the  Lord 
thy  God:  for  every  "abomination  to  the 
Lord,  which  he  hateth,  have   they   done 


•  Heb.  the  choke  of  your  vowt. 
«» G«n.  SB.  14.  Chop.  19.8. 
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unto  their  gods;  for  eyen  their  sons  and 
their  daughters  they  have  burnt  in  the  fire 
to  their  gods. 


32  What  thing  soever  I  command  you, 
observe  to  do  it :  "thou  shaltnot  add  thereto, 
nor  diminish  from  it 


^Cbap.i.9.  Jofth.1.7.  ProT.8a.6.  R«v.8S.ia. 


'  Dtthvg  aii  ikt  plmot$  wktintm  ikt  naiumt  wktch  pe  9haU  potuti  itrved  timr  godi^^'—ThBu  follows  an  onu 
ch  placM — ^alten,  high  placat,  giovM  |  but  it  is  Tery  remarkable  that,  neither  here  nor  elsewhere  in  tiie 


\er8e8. 
meration  of  snch  I 

fiye  books  of  Moses,  is  there  any  menlTon  of  temples,  It  is  scarcely  credible  that,  in  this  and  parallel  texts,  temples 
would  have  been  omitted  if  any  at  this  time  existed.  It  is  probable  that  they  did  not,  and  that  the  passage  before  us 
specifies  all  t>«e  places  consecrated  to  worship  which  were  then  known.  It  is  certain  that,  in  the  most  ancient  times, 
people  were  content  to  consecrate  to  their  gods  altars  of  rough  stone  or  turf,  set  up  in  the  open  fields ;  or  else 
**  high  places,**  the  summits  of  hills  and  mountains ;  or  the  interior  of  thick  ^Tes  planted  with  particular  trees. 
Temples  were  of  later  origrin  ;  and  the  books  of  Moses  aflTord  not  the  least  indication  that  in  his  time  they  existed  even 
in  Egypt,  from  whence  other  nations  profess  to  have  derived  th^m.  The  tabernacle  erected  b^  the  Hebrews  in  the 
wilderness  was  the  first  thing  of  the  kind  that  is  known.  It  was  a  kind  of  portable  temple ;  and  it  is  conjectured  by  some 
good  authorities  to  have  been  the  model  on  which  other  nations  formed  theirs,  exposed  as  it  was  to  tne  view  of  many 
nations,  during  the  period  in  which  the  Hebrews  wandered  on  their  borders.  There  are  some  analogies  of  form  also, 
which  seem  to  sanction  this  conclusbn — such  as  the  resemblance  of  the  adyta,  or  most  sacred  places,  of  the  heathen 
temples  to  the'<holy  of  holies'*  in  the  tabernacle.  Be  this  as  it  maj,  all  profane  history — which  is  all  of  it  modem 
compared  with  the  Pentateuch — attests  that  there  were  no  temples  in  the  most  early  times ;  and,  from  the  complete 
silence  of  Scripture,  it  is  safe  to  infer,  that  such  times  are  those  now  under  our  notice.  The  first  temple  mentioned  in 
Scripture  does  not  occur  till,  according  to  Hales,  nearly  500  years  after  the  exode.  This  was  the  temple  of  Dagon,  which 
Samson  pulled  down,  and  concerning  which  we  are,  after  all,  left  in  doubt  whether  it  was  really  a  temple  or  a  sort  of 
theatre  in  which  public  gmes  were  exhibited.  Judging  ttom  the  use  to  which  it  was  applied,  the  latter  would  seem  the 
more  probable  opmion.  The  Philistines  "  made  mar^*  there,  and  Samson  "  made  sport**  there ;  and  although  the  festival 
was  certainly  in  honour  of  Dagon,  the  building  ii  not  called  his  temple,  nor  even  Am  house,  but  only  a  house.  Not  long 
after,  however,  we  do  read  of  the  <<  house  of  Dagon  *  ai  another  place  (Ashdod),  in  which  the  ark  of  God  was  depo- 
sited when  captured  by  the  Philistines ;  and  this  was  unquestionably  a  temple,  and  is  as  unquestionably  the  first  that  is 
mentioned  in  the  most  ancient  book  in  the  world.  We  are  persuaded  that  it  will  be  difficult  to  assign  a  much  earlier  date, 
if  so  early  a  date,  to  any  temples.  The  date  of  their  origin  is  confessedly  most  uncertain,  and  being  so,  the  silence  of 
Moses  and  Joshua  as  to  any  existing  in  Egypt  or  Palestine  is  very  strong  evidence  as  to  the  time  when  they  had  not 
begun  to  exist.  If  there  had  been  any  in  Egypt,  we  may  be  almost  sure  that  Moses  would  have  mentioned  them  as 
infested  by  the  frogs  and  other  plagues  which  the  Lord  brought  upon  that  country ;  but  while  every  place  is  particularly 
specified — the  house,  the  palace,  the  bed-chamber,  the  oven — not  a  word  is  said  about  temples,  btill  more  unquestion- 
ably would  the  temples  of  the  Canaanites  have  been  mentioned  in  the  present  text,  if  there  had  been  any ;  and  there  is 
at  least  a  strong  probabilihr  that  some  slight  allusion  to  temples  would  have  been  found  in  the  bov.k  of  Joshua  and 
the  early  part  of  Juidges,  if  they  had  then  been  known.  Upon  the  whole  we  imagine,  that,  up  to  the  time  of  the  exoduv, 
there  we^e  no  temples  in  Egypt,  but  after  thatthev  may  have  existed  there  earlier  than  in  Palestine.  We  are  quite  aware 
that  Herodotus  assigns  the  origin  of  the  magnincent  temple  of  Vulcan  to  Menes,  who,  according  to  Hales,  reigned 
more  than  300  years  before  Abraham's  visit  to  that  country.  But,  to  our  minds,  the  marked  silence  of  Moses  in  of  moro 
weight  than  the  assertion  of  the  Greek  writer,  who  lived  more  than  a  thousand  years  later,  and  who  derived  his  account 
from  the  priests,  who,  as  he  himself  observes  on  other  occasions,  manifested  a  desire  to  impress  on  strangers  the  most 
extravagant  ideas  concerning  the  antiquity  of  their  institutions. 

5.  «  Tkw  place  which  the  LORD  your  God  thali  cAoeM.**— That  is,  the  place  where  the  Lord  should  manifest  his 
invisible  ^tesence  in  the  cloud  of  fflory  over  the  ark.  This  wns  at  various  places  before  the  foundation  of  the  Temple, 
but  principally  at  Mizpeh  and  ShiToh.  The  ultimate  reference  is  doubtless  to  Jerusalem,  where*  when  the  Temple  was 
built,  God  said  to  Solomon,  **  I  have  choeen  this  j^lace  to  myself  for  a  house  of  sacrifice."  (2  Chron.  vii.  12.)  It  is 
observable  that  the  name  of  no  place  is  ever  mentioned  in  the  law ;  and  for  this  Maimonides  and  other  Jewish  writers 
assign  several  reasons,  which  seem  good  in  themselves,  but  whether  they  are  the  true  ones  it  b  impossible  to  say. 
1.  Lest,  if  it  were  known,  the  Gentiles  should  seize  upon  it,  and  make  wax  for  tiie  sake  of  it,  when  they  understood  its 
importance  to  the  Hebrews.  8.  Lest  those  in  whose  hands  it  was  at  the  time  the  precept  was  delivered,  should,  from 
ill-will,  do  their  best  to  lay  it  waste  and  destroy  it.  3.  But  principally,  lest  every  tribe  should  so  earnestly  desire  to 
have  the  place  within  its  own  lot,  that  such  stnfe  and  dis- 
content might  arise  on  the  subject  as  had  actnallv  hap- 
pened coneeming  the  appoiqlnunt  to  the  priesthood. 

15.  **KUi  and  HdJUtk  m  ali  thy  ^alft.**— See  the  note 
on  Lev.  xvii.  5. 

"  Roefnick'*  0^»  Tzehi,  ^Mf,  Antihpe  Dorca9).--TtdM 
lifht  and  elegant  creature,  wnich  is  the  ''roe*'  in  the  Song 
of  Solomon,  and  the  ^elle  of  the  Arabians,  is  very  com- 
mon in  northern  Africa  and  Western  Asia.  The  ffmselle 
is  about  two  feet  in  height;  the  hair  on  the  back  is  of  a 
delicate  fawn  colour,  passing  into  a  brown  band  alone  the 
sides,  which  is  suddenly  interrupted  by  the  white  of  the 
under  surface  of  the  body*  The  horns,  which  are  varie- 
gated b;  '  '  "  * 
horns 

beaming  eye  are  favourite  objects  of  comparison  in  Oriental 
poetry  and  compliment. 

22.  ^'Even  as  the  roebuck  and  the  hart  ig  eaten^^—Tht 
roebuck  and  the  hart  were  not  animals  fit  to  be  offered  in 
sacrifice,  but  they  were  allowed  for  food.  The  meaning  of 
this  therefore  is,  that  whereas  the  Hebrews  had  been  for- 

3  o  2 


I  by  twelve  or  fourteen  rings,  stand  diverged  like  the 
»  of  an  antique  lyre.     Its  beautiful  form  and  large 
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merly  obliged  to  kill  thdr  oxen  and  sheep  before  the .  tabernacle,  as  a  peace  offering,  and  sprinkle  the  blood  on  tbe 
altars — which  they  had  never  been  required  to  do  when  they  killed  wild  animals — so  now,  they  were  to  be  as  free  from 
restriction  in  killing  their  domestic  cattle  as  they  had  previously  been  with  those  that  were  wild.  They  might  kill  and 
eat  when  and  wherever  they  pleased,  with  the  only  limitation  as  to  the  blood,  which  was  to  hold  in  all  cases.  The  per- 
mission to  eat  the  species  of  deer  here  mentioned  must  have  been  felt  as  a  very  important  advanta^,  as  well  during  the 
wandering  in  the  desert  as  after  the  settlement  in  Canaan.  They  are  frequent  in  the  desert,  particularly  the  antelope 
or  eazelle,  and,  as  Professor  Paxton  observes,  **  The  lofty  mountains  of  Syria,  Amana,  Lebanon,  and  Carmel,  swarmed 
wi&  these  animals  which,  descending  into  the  plains  to  ^raxe  on  the  cultivated  fields,  invited  the  Israelites  to  the 
healthful  exercise  of  the  chase,  and  supplied  their  tables  with  a  species  of  food  equally  abundant  and  agreeable." 

23,  24.  ^Etd  not  the  blood, . .  ,pcmr  it  upon  the  earth  a*  water/* — In  the  note  to  Gen.  ix.  4,  there  is  an  obeerration 
on  the  subject,  viewing  it  as  the  interdiction  of  an  unnatural^  custom:  but  that  view  alone  does  not  perhaps  adequately 
account  for  the  very  r^^  interdictions  which  are  repeated  with  so  much  solemnity  in  the  books  ofthe  law,  and  parti- 
cularly in  this  chapter.  The  former  reason  waa  general  and  applicable  to  all  the  sons  of  Noah :  but  others  necessarily 
arose  from  the  peculiarities  of  the  Hebrew  law  and  doctrine.  The  first  was,  that  the  blood  of  victims  was  consecrated 
to  Ood,  as  an  atonement  for  sin,  and  mi^ht  not  therefore  be  desecrated  to  common  uses.  (See  Levit.  xviu)  And 
another  was  probably  to  prevent  the  blood  from  being  applied  to  any  idolatrous  or  superstitious  uses ;  for  which  reason, 
•Qch  blood  as  was  not  sprinkled  and  poured  out  in  sacrifice  was,  whether  in  domestic  or  wild  animals,  to  be  poured  out 
on  the  ground  as  water,  and  (Lev.  xvii.  13)  covered  with  dust.  The  present  text  seems  to  direct  our  attention  more 
particularly  to  this  latter  reason,  as  the  direction,  not  only  for  it  to  be  poured  out,  but  to  be  poured  out  ^  a$  under ^ 
seems  expressly  intended  to  guard  against  any  impropriety  even  in  pouring  it  out  These  repeated  directions  con- 
cerning blood  are,  in  fact,  closely  connected  with  one  of  the  great  objects  which  the  law  always  had  in  view,  namely, 
the  prevention  of  idolatry.  The  direction  to  pour  it  out,  without  at  the  same  time  directing  it  to  be  covered  up,  would 
have  left  an  opening  for  the  superstition  which,  through  blood,  sought  an  intercourse  with  demons  or  disembodied 
spirits,  who  were  thought  to  delight  in  drinking  up  blood  when  pour^  out  into  a  bowl  or  hole ;  andj  behig  propitiated 
by  it,  revealed  things  beyond  human  ken  to  him  who  sought  their  intercourse. 

^  Leave  the  trench. 
And  turn  thy  falchion's  glitt'ring  edge  aside. 
That  I  may  drink  the  blood  and  teU  thee  truth*' — 

■aid  the  shade  of  Tircsias  to  Ulysses.  The  latter  had  sought  the  reeions  of  the  dead  for  inftormation  as  to  his  future 
course ;  and,  being  provided  with  a  ram  and  ewe,  he  shed  their  blood  into  a  trench  which  he  had  dug  for  the  purpose : 

<<  Then  swarming  came 

From  Erebus  the  shades  of  the  deceased. 

And  stalkM  in  multitudes  around  the  foss, 

With  dreadful  clamours.** 

They  were  **  eager  to  drink  the  crimson  pool,"  and  the  hero  had  much  to  do  to  keep  them  off  till  the  one  for  whom  it 
was  particularly  intended  came.  People  also  themselves  were  wont  to  drink  blood  under  the  notion  of  putting  them- 
selves in  a  condition  to  receive  the  communications  of  demons.    Thus  was  blood  employed  for  eypeniitioue  purposes. 

But  the  drinking  of  blood  was  also  a  positively  ido/atrous  act  <*  Eating  of  blood,  or  rather  drinkbg  it,"  says 
Blichaelis,  «  was  quite  customary  among  the  Pagan  nations  of  Asia,  in  their  sacrifices  to  idols,  and  in  ihe  tailing  of 
oaths.  This  was,  indeed,  so  much  an  Asiatic,  and,  in  a  particular  manner,  aPhcenician  usage,  that  we  find  the  Roman 
writers  taking  notice  of  it,  as  something  outlandish  at  Rome,  and  peculiar  to  these  nations ;  and  as  in  the  Roman  per- 
secution the  Christians  were  obliged  to  bum  incense,  so  were  they,  in  the  Persian,  to  eat  blood.  In  the  West  the  one. 
and  in  the  East  the  other,  was  regarded  as  expressive  of  conversion  to  heathenism,  because  both  were  idolatrous  prac- 
tices." We  thus  see  that  the  frequent  interdictions  did  not  perhaps  so  much  arise  from  any  particular  fondness  which 
the  Israelites  had  for  blood,  as  an  article  of  food,  as  because,  from  the  idolatrous  usages  connected  with  it  in  the  neigh- 
bouring nations,  they  were  in  great  danger  of  being  led  into  idolatry  and  superstition  by  it. 


CHAPTER  XIIL 

1  Enticers  to  idolatry,  6  hota  near  soever  unto  thee, 
9  are  to  be  stoned  to  death.  12  Idolatrous  cities 
are  not  to  be  spared. 

If  there  arise  among  you  a  prophet,  or  a 
dreamer  of  dreams,  and  giveth  thee  a  sign 
or  a  wonder, 

2  And  the  sign  or  the  wonder  come  to 
pass,  whereof  he  spake  unto  thee,  saying, 
Let  us  go  after  other  gods,  which  thou  hast 
not  known,  and  let  us  serve  them ; 

3  Thou  shalt  not  hearken  unto  the  words 
of  that  prophet,  or  that  dreamer  of  dreams  : 
for  the  Lord  your  God  prove th  you,  to  know 
whether  ye  love  the  Lord  your  God  with  all 
your  heart  and  with  all  your  soul. 

4  Ye  shall  walk  after  the  Lord  your  God, 
and  fear  him^  and  keep  his  commandments, 


and  obey  his  voice,  and  ye  shall  serve  him, 
and  'cleave  unto  him. 

5  And  that  prophet,  or  that  dreamer  of 
dreams,  shall  be  put  to  death ;  because  he 
hath  'spoken  to  turn  you  away  from  the 
Lord  your  God,  which  brought  you  out  of 
the  land  of  Effypt,  and  redeemed  you  out 
ofthe  house  of  bondage,  to  thrust  thee  out  of 
the  way  which  the  Lord  thy  God  commanded 
thee  to  walk  in.  So  shalt  thou  put  the  evil 
away  from  the  midst  of  thee. 

6  ^  If  thy  brother,  the  son  of  thy  mother, 
or  thy  son,  or  thy  daughter,  or  the  >vife  of 
thy  bosom,  or  thy  friend,  which  is  as  thine 
own  soul,  entice  thee  secretly,  saying.  Let 
us  go  and  serve  other  gods,  which  thou  hast 
not  known,  thou,  nor  thy  fathers ; 

7  Namely,  of  the  gods  of  the  people  which 
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are  round  about  you,  nigh  unto  thcc,  or  far 
off  from  thee,  from  the  one  end  of  the  earth 
even  unto  the  other  end  of  the  earth ; 

8  Thou  shalt  not  consent  unto  him,  nor 
hearken  unto  him ;  neither  shall  thine  eye 
pity  him,  neither  shalt  thou  spare,  neither 
shalt  thou  conceal  him : 

9  But  thou  shalt  surely  kill  him ;  thine 
hand  shall  be  first  upon  him  to  put  him  to 
death,  and  afterwaros  the  hand  of  all  the 
people. 

10  And  thou  shalt  stone  him  with  stones, 
that  he  die;  because  he  hath  sought  to 
thrust  thee  away  ftom  the  Lord  thy  God» 
which  brought  thee  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt, 
from  the  house  of  ^bonda^e. 

11  And  *all  Israel  shiQl  hear,  and  fear, 
and  shall  do  no  more  any  such  wickedness 
as  this  is  among  you. 

.12  ^  If  thou  Shalt  hear  say  in  one  of  thy 
cities,  which  the  Lord  thy  God  hath  given 
thee  to  dwell  there,  sayini 


14  Then  shalt  thou  enquire,  and  make 
search,  and  ask  diligently ;  and,  behold,  if 
it  be  truth,  and  the  thing  certain,  that  such 
abomination  is  wrought  among  you ; 

15  Thou  shalt  surely  smite  the  inhabi- 
tants of  that  city  with  the  edge  of  the  sword, 
destroying  it  utterly,  and  all  that  is  therein, 
and  the  cattle  thereof,  Avith  the  edge  of  the 
sword. 

16  And  thou  shalt  gather  all  the  spoil  of 
it  into  the  midst  of  the  strefet  thereof,  and 
shalt  bum  with  fire  the  city,  and  all  the 
spoil  thereof  every  whit,  for  the  Lord  thy 
Uod:  and  it  shall  be  an  heap  for  ever;  it 
shall  not  be  built  again. 

1 7  And  there  shall  cleave  nought  of  the 
'cursed  thing  to  thine  hand :  that  the  Lord 
may  turn  from  the  fierceness  of  his  anger, 
and  shew  thee  mercy,  and  have  compassion 
upon  thee,  and  multiply  thee,  as  he  hath 
sworn  unto  thy  fathers ; 

18  When  thou  shalt  hearken  to  the  voice 
13  Certain  men,  'the  dbildren  of  Belial,     of  the  Ix)rd  thy  God,  to  keep  all  his  com- 

are  ffone  out  from  among  vou,  and  have  mandments  which  I  command  thee  this  day, 
withdrawn  die  inhabitants  of  their  city,  say-  to  do  that  which  is  right  in  the  eyes  of  the 
ing.  Let  us  ^o  and  serve  other  gods^  which  Lord  thy  God. 
ye  have  not  Known ; 

'Chap.  17. 7.         ^Heh,  hondmen,       >  Chap.  17. 13.       «  Or,  naughty  mtn,       7  0t,d€vottd. 

Verse  9.  **  Thou  $hmlt  ntrtly  kili  him.** — Not  outright :  but,  after  tiial  and  copviction,  ho,  as  witness  against  him,  was 
to  cast  the  first  stone  at  him,  accordiug  to  the  law  in  ch.  xvii  7.  The  question  may  occur,  how,  as  two  or  three  wit- 
nesses were  required  to  convict  a  criminal  capitally  (ch.  xviL  6),  it  was  possible  to  convict  at  all  a  man  who  had  enticed 
another  <' secretly,"  on  any  other  evidence  than  the  single  testimony  of  the  person  enticed.  To  this  the  Rabbins 
answer,  that  the  enticed  person,  having  once  heard  the  eaticer,  was,  aeainst  the  next  interview,  to  place  some  persons 
in  concealment,  where  they  could  overhear  what  passed.  The  enticed  was  then  to  ask  the  enticer  to  repeat  what  he 
had  said  on  the  former  occasion.  And  when  the  latter  had  done  so,  the  other  was  to  protest  against  it,  saying,  <<  How 
shall  we  leave  our  God  which  is  in  heaven,  and  go  and  serve  wood  and  stone  ?  *'  If  the  enticer  then  returned  from  his 
evil,  or  was  even  silent,  the  matter  was  allowed  to  drop ;  but  if  he  persisted  in  urging  the  other  to  idolatry,  the  spies 
came  forward,  seised  him,  and  took  him  to  the  magistrates,  concurring  with  the  enticed  person  in  bedring  witness 
against  him.  This  is  the  account  which  the  Jews  give ;  and,  whether  true  or  not,  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how  but  by 
some  such  process  the  legal  proof  of  g^ilt  could  1^  obtained.  The  same  authorities  add,  that  in  no  other  case 
whatever  was  such  a  process  resorted  to  for  obtaining  the  evidence  which  the  law  required. 

16.  '^  7#  sAai/ fM/ 6e  6m7#  Aoom.'^^But  it  might,  nevertheless,  be  made  into  gaidens  and  orchards,  according  to  the 
Jewish  writers.  The  law  of  this  chapter  has  bc«n  repiesented  as  cruel  and  unjust,  and  giving  countenance  to  perse- 
cution for  religious  opinions.  But,  in  so  deeming  it,  cavillers  quite  lose  sight  of  the  essential  peculiarities  of  the 
Hebrew  constitution.  «It  must  be  manifest  to  every  one,*'  says  T.  H.  Home,  ^that  this  law  commanded  only  such 
Israelites  to  be  put  to  death  as  apostatised  to  idolatry,  and  still  continued  members  of  their  own  commuuitv.  And  as 
their  government  was  a  theccraty  ^in  other  words,  Grod  was  the  temporal  king  of  Israel),  idolatry  was  strictly  the  poli- 
tical crime  of  high  treasoH,  whicn  m  every  state  is  justly  punishable  with  death.  It  is  further  to  be  observed,  that  the 
Israelites  were  never  commissioned  to  make  war  upon  tneir  neighbours,  or  exercise  any  violence  towards  any  of  them, 
in  order  to  compel  them  to  worship  the  God  of  Israel,  nor  to  »)rce  them  to  it  even  after  they  were  conauered  (Deut 
XX.  10) ;  nor  were  they  empowerea  to  attempt  thus  forcibly  to  recover  any  native  Jiraeiite  who  should  revolt  to  idolatry, 
and  go  to  settle  in  a  heathen  country."  Under  these  circumstances,  a  city  that  turned  to  idols,  of  course  put  itself 
into  a  state  of  rebellion  against  the  government,  and  was  to  be  treated  accordingly.  We  do  not,  however,  read  iu  the 
historical  books  that  this  law  was  ever  enforced  against  a  city.  Probably,  as  Michaelis  conjectures,  the  rest  of  the 
Israelites,  in  most  cases,  overlooked  the  ciime  of  a  city  that  became  notoriously  idolatrous,  from  their  haying  them- 
selves such  a  strong  and  general  hankering  after  the  principles  of  that  polytheism  which  then  prevailea  almost 
universally  throughout  the  earth  ;  and  thus  it  came  to  pass  that  idolatry  was  not  long  confined  to  any  one  city,  but 
soon  overspread  the  whole  nation.  The  whole  of  this  subject  is  very  fully  considered  by  Blichaelis,  in  his  *  Com- 
mentaries,' jirtt.  245^247 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 


1  Qods  children  are  not  to  disfigure  themselves  in 
mourning,  3  What  may^  and  what  may  not  be 
eaten,  4  of  beasts,  9  qf  fishes,  U  qf  fowls.  21  That 
which  dieth  qf  itself  men/  not  be  eaten,  22  Tithes 
of  divine  service.  23  Tithes  and  firstlings  qf  re^ 
joicing  btfore  the  Lord.  28  The  third  year's 
tithe  qfalms  and  charity. 

Ye  are  the  children  of  the  Lord  your  God : 
•ye  shall  not  cut  yourselves,  nor  make  any 
baldness  between  your  eyes  for  the  dead. 

2  "For  thou  art  an  holy  people  unto  the 
Lord  thy  God,  and  the  Lord  hath  chosen 
thee  to  be  a  peculiar  people  unto  himself, 
above  all  the  nations  that  are  upcm  the 
earth. 

3  ^  Thou  shalt  not  eat  any  abominable 
thing. 

4  These  are  the  beasts  which  ye  shall 
eat :  the  ox,  the  sheep,  and  the  goat, 

5  The  hart,  and  the  roebuck,  and  the  fal- 
low deer,  and  the  wild  goat,  and  *pygarg,' 
and  the  wild  ox,  and  the  chamois. 

6  And  every  beast  that  parteth  the  hoof, 
and  cleayeth  the  deft  into  two  claws,  and 
cheweth  the  cud  among  the  beasts,  that  ye 
shall  eat. 

7  Nevertheless  these  ye  shall  not  eat  of 
them  that  chew  the  cud,  or  of  them  that  di- 
vide the  cloven  hoof;  as  the  camel,  and  the 
hare,  and  the  coney :  for  they  chew  the  cud, 
but  divide  not  the  hoof;  therefore  they  are 
unclean  unto  you. 

8  And  the  swine,  because  it  divideth  the 
hoof,  yet  cheweth  not  the  cud,  it  is  unclean 
unto  you :  ye  shall  not  eat  of  their  flesh,  nor 
touch  their  dead  carcase. 

9  %  fThese  ye  shall  eat  of  all  that  are  in 
the  waters :  all  that  have  fins  and  scales  shall 
ye  eat : 

10  And  whatsoever  hath  not  fins  and 
scales  ye  may  not  eat;  it  is  unclean  unto 
you. 

1 1  (y  all  clean  birds  ye  shall  eat. 

12  But  these  are  they  of  which  ye  shall 
not  eat :  the  eagle,  and  the  ossifrage,  and 
the  ospray, 

13  And  the  glede,  and  the  kite,  and  the 
vulture  after  his  kind, 

14  And  every  raven  after  his  kind, 

15  And  the  owl,  and  the  night  hawk,  and 
the  cuckow,  and  the  hawk  after  his  kind, 

16  The  Uttle  owl,  and  the  great  owl,  and 
the  swan. 


17  And  the  pelican,  and  the  gier  eagle, 
and  the  cormorant, 

18  And  the  stork,  and  the  heron  after  her 
kind,  and  the  lapwing,  and  the  ^yst. 

19  And  every  creeping  thing  that  flieth 
is  unclean  unto  you :  tney  shall  not  be  eaten. 

20  But  o/b31  clean  fowls  ye  may  eat. 

21  %  Ye  shall  not  eat  of  any  thing  that 
dieth  of  itself:  thou  shalt  give  it  unto  the 
stranger  that  is  in  thy  gates,  that  he  may  eat 
it ;  or  thou  mayest  sell  it  unto  an  alien :  for 
thou  art  an  holy  people  unto  the  Lord  thy 
God.  ^Thou  shalt  not  seethe  a  kid  in  his 
mother's  milk. 

22  Thou  shalt  truly  tithe  all  the  increase 
of  thy  seed,  that  the  field  bringeth  forth 
year  by  year. 

23  And  thou  shalt  eat  before  the  Lord 
thy  God,  in  the  place  which  he  shall  choose 
to  place  his  name  there,  the  tithe  of  thy  com, 
of  thy  wine,  and  of  thine  oil,  and  the  first- 
lings of  thy  herds  and  of  thy  flocks ;  that 
thou  mayest  learn  to  fear  the  Lord  thy  God 
always. 

24  And  if  the  way  be  too  long  for  thee, 
so  that  thou  art  not  able  to  carry  it ;  or  if  the 
place  be  too  far  from  thee,  which  the  Lord 
thy  God  shall  choose  to  set  his  name  there, 
when  the  Lord  thy  God  hath  blessed  thee : 

25  Then  shalt  thou  turn  it  into  money, 
and  bind  up  the  money  in  thine  hand,  and 
shalt  so  unto  the  place  which  the  Lord  thy 
God  shall  choose : 

26  And  thou  shalt  bestow  that  money  for 
whatsoever  thy  soul  lusteth  after,  for  oxen, 
or  for  sheep,  or  for  wine,  or  for  strong  drink, 
or  for  whatsoever  thy  soul  •desiretn:  and 
thou  shalt  eat  there  before  the  IiOrd  thy 
God,  and  thou  shalt  rejoice,  thou,  and  thine 
houshold, 

27  And  "the  Levite  that  is  within  thy 

Sates;  thou  shalt  not  forsake  him;  for  hie 
ath  no  part  nor  inheritance  with  thee. 

28  ^  At  the  end  of  three  years  thou  shalt 
bring  forth  all  the  tithe  of  thine  increase  the 
same  year,  and  shalt  lay  it  up  within  thy 
gates: 

29  And  the  Levite,  (because  he  hath  no 
part  nor  inheritance  with  thee,)  and  the 
stranger,  and  the  fatherless,  and  the  widow> 
which  are  within  thy  gates,  shall  come,  and 
shall  eat  and  be  satisfied;  that  the  Lord  thy 
God  may  bless  thee  in  all  the  work  of  thine 
hand  which  thou  doest 


(Levlt.19.S8.       «Ch«p.7.6,aQdS6.i8.       «  Levit.  U.  S,  &e.       *  Or.  hiton.       >Heb.diiihM.       •LevitU.9.       f  Lerit.  11.  I9l 
•Exod.83.19,aiid8i.S6.       •  Heh.  a$keth  o/thee.       i«  Chap.  18. 19. 
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Verse  1.  "  Ye  thaii  not  cut  your9el»e§,**  Ac— (See  the  notes  on  Jer.  xvi.  6.) 

5.  «  /far/."— (See  Gen.  xlix.  21.    For  animals  not  mentioned  in  the  following  notes^  turn  to  Levit.  xL) 

*'  Fal/ov>'deer,**  (")tolT>  yacAmor),  Orvut  rfaiwa.— Originally  a  native  of  Barbary,  where  it  is  still  found  wild ;  and 

known  in  this  country  as  an  ornament  to  our  parks  and  country  villas.     It  is  smaller  than  the  stag:  in  winter,  of  a 

darkish  brown ;  but  in  summer,  bay,  spotted  with  white.    The  horns 'are  flattened,  and  toothed  behind ;  whence,  by 

the  ancients,  it  was  called  p/a'ycfroSf  or  the  flat-homed  deer. 
*♦  mid  goal, "*  ^pV^i  akko),  Copra  ifrex.—The  ibex  is  remarkable  for  its  sweeping  pair  of  homs^  and  an  additional 

coat  of  long,  shaggy  hair,  which  forms  its^  winter  suit. 


Wild  Goat  (Ibrx). 


Like  the  goat,  of  which  it  is  a  species,  it  frequents  the 
highest  ridges  of  the  mountainous  regions  throughout 
Europe  and  Asia,  especially  in  the  western  parts  of  the 
latter.  The  horns  sometimes  measure  more  than  four 
feet  in  length,  and  are  knotted  in  a  series  of  elevated 
rings.  Its  colour  is  a  greyish  yellow  above,  a  dull  white 
below,  with  a  black  stripe  upon  the  ridge  of  the  back, 
and  a  brown  band  along  the  flanks. 

«  Pygarg/*  i\(0^ »  rfwAon).— This  name  oeeurs  nowhere 
but  here ;  and  this,  with  other  causes,  renders  it  difficult 
to  understand  what  animal  is  intended.  The  mar^nal 
reading,  "bison,"  has  not  the  least  authoiity  except  the  re- 
semblance of  name.  The  Septuagint,  which  the  Vuleate 
and  our  own,  in  common  with  most  other  versions,  folTo#, 
renders  it  by  truymfytf,  which,  assuming  it  to  be  correct, 
throws  a  little,  and  but  little,  light  on  the  matter ;  for  what 
the  pjgargus  is,  and  what  are  its  distinct  characieriitice, 
remain  undetermined.  Several  of  the  ancient  writers  men- 
tion a  quadruped  of  this  name.  Herodotus  names  it  in  his 
list  of  Libyan  quadrupeds ;  Pliny  mentions  it  as  a  species 
of  antelope ;  and  JElia.n  notices  it  as  a  quadruped  of  timid 
character.  The  Greek  name  seems  to  denote  an  animal 
having  its  hinder  parts  white,  and  might  be  rendered"  white 
buttocks.**  These  are  the  onljr  facts  known  to  us  which 
mi^ht  serve  as  data  in  determining  the  species.  Some  few 
writers  have  looked  for  it  in  the  spring-bok,  which  abounds 
near  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  But  as  we  are  quite  averse  to  seek,  ai  tneh  a  dtstasce,  for  an  animal  once  common  enough 
in  or  near  Palestine  to  be  mentioned  as  fit  for  food,  while  a  much  nearer  region  continues  to  furnish  an  animal  to  which 
the  denomination  may,  with  at  least  equal  probability,  be  applied,  we  seem  to  prefer  the  following  indication,  iaani  as 
it  is,  offered  by  Dr.  Shaw:  "Besides  the  common  gazelle  or  antelope  (which  is  well  known  in  Europe),  this  coimtry 
likewise  produces  another  species  of  the  same  shape  and  colour,  tiiongh  of  the  bigness  of  our  roebuck,  and  with 
horns  sometimes  two  feet  long.  This  the  Africans  call  iidtnee,  and  may,  I  presume,  be  the  ttrepsicorut  and  adduce 
of  the  ancients.  Bochart,  from  tlie  supposed  whiteness  of  the  buttocks,  finds  a  great  affinity  between  the  addace  I 
have  mentioned  and  the  di$hon,  which  our  translaterf  reh^  'PTSf^?''  *^^  ^^^  Septuagint  and  Vulgate.^  (<  Travels,* 
p.  171.)  In  a  subsequent  page,  the  learned  Doctor  says  more  distmctly,  that  the  lidmee  has  the  white  buttocks  which 
the  name  pygarg  requires ;  the  other  name,  ttrepsicorut,  it  may  have  derived  "  from  the  wreathed  fashion  of  its  horns  ;'* 
and  that  addace  has,  in  the  radical  consonants,  some  resemblance  to  the  Hebrew  name.  These  conjectures  are  as  good 
as  any  that  have  been  brought  to  bear  on  the  subject  Dr.  Shaw  brought  home  a  skin  of  this  animal,  and  deposited  it 
in  the  museum  of  the  Royal  Society. 

"  fViid  ox,**  OKi^)  ^<^^>  *f (^•) — ^Taking  a  hint  from  the  Septuagint,  we  suppose  the  teo  was  the  Antilope  gazeila  o^ 
Linnaeus,  a .  species  distinguished  for  the  length  and 
straightness  of  their  horns,  a  circumstance  which  seems 
to  be  pointed  at  in  the  etymology  of  the  Greek  name.  It 
is  a  native  of  Northern  Africa,  trom  Nubia  to  Senegal.  It 
is  often  represented  upon  the  monuments  of  Nubia  and 
Egypt.  It  is  a  most  beautiful  animal,  its  hair  beiig  white, 
spotted  with  yellow  and  red.  The  horns  are  long  and 
slender. 

"  CAamois,"  (^DT>  ZemerJ) — The  Arabic  version  under- 
stood that  the  giraffe  was  meant  here,  which  is  very  likely 
to  have  been  the  case:  for  the  chamois  is  not  met  s^  far 
to  the  southward  as  Egypt  and  Palestine.  The  giraffe  or 
cameleopard  {Camelopardalit  giraffa)  is  a  singular  as  well 
as  beautiful  creature  found  in  the  central  parts  of  Africa. 
The  Jews  had  probably  many  opportunities  of  becoming 
acquainted  with  the  animal  while  m  E^pt,  as  had  also  the 
Seventy,  who  resided  there,  and  who  indicate  it  in  their 
translation  of  the  Hebrew  name.  It  belongs  to  that  order 
of  animals  which  chew  the  cud.  It  is  furnished  with  a 
neck  of  extraordinary  length,  which  at  the  first  view  seems 
to  give  a  disproportionate  appearance  to  its  figure ;  but  we 
perceive  the  necessity  for  this  structure,  when  we  find  that 
by  this  means  it  is  enabled  to  crop  the  young  shoots  from 
the  trees,  which  constitute  the  mam  part  of  its  fare.  The 
giraffe  is  generally,  about  eighteen  feet  from  Uie  fore  hoofs 


Wild  Ox  (Ohyx). 


to  the  head ;  its  colour  is  a  light  fawn,  varied  with  three-cornered  brown  spots.    The  first  run  of  the  giraffe  exceeds 
the  speed  of  the  fleetest  horse  -,  but  m  they  are  not  equally  capable  of  sustaining  exertion,  well-trained  horses  are  often 
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abk  to  ofcrtake  tbem  after  a  kmg  chase.    Hie  aoinal  is  ofa  tinud  and  gentledMnicter.aBd  thaitcertanl^Qfi 
I  this  coimtrj  afloid  a  Taluablc  opportmiitj  of  beeoming  acqnaiated  with  its  hahits  aad  appeoaiicc. 


GlRAYVU). 

13.  "  G/ede/*  (TW),  /^<wtA.)— As  the  name  contains  an  allusion  to  the  extraordinarily  keen  and  piercing  sight  of  the 
vulture,  we  shall  not  nerhaps  be  greatly  mistaken  in  supposing  that  a  species  of  that  remarkable  family  was  meant 
It  was  nerhaps  the  Neophron  percnoplerui  or  Pharaoh*s  chicken,  one  of  the  smallest  of  the  Tultures,  and  very  common 
in  all  the  warmer  portions  of  the  old  world.  It  resembles  the  turkey-buxxard  of  North  and  South  America  in  its 
habit  of  assembling  in  large  flocks  to  perform  the  necessary  and  important  office  of  clearing  away  the  filth  and  oflal, 
which  would  otherwise  decompose  and  render  the  air  putrid  and  pernicious.  Its  plumage  is  white,  excepting  the  quill 
feathers,  which  are  black :  the  naked  skin  of  the  face  and  throat  is  a  livid  yellow.  The  Egyptians  attnboted  to  tbcir 
^scnse  of  the  useful  services  of  this  bird  the  undue  veneration  in  which  they  held  it. 

21.  ''  Thou  shalt  not  seethe  a  kid  in  his  mothet's  mi'M."— This  remarkable  law  is  here  repeated  for  the  third  time ;  and 
perhaps  there  is  not  one  in  all  the  Pentateuch  which  has  been  so  variously  understood.  We  may  aUta  the  principal  of 
these  various  interpretations.  1.  That  it  prohibits  the  eating  of  the  foetus  of  the  goat  as  a  delicacy.  But  there  is  not 
the  least  evidence  m  Scripture  that  the  Jews  had  any  knowledge  of  or  attachment  to  this  disgusting  luxury.  2.  Thit 
a  kid  should  not  be  killed  till  it  was  eight  days  old,  when,  as  is  said,  it  might  subsist  without  the  milk  of  its  dam. 
This  conjecture  is  derived  from  the  supposition  of  an  analogy  between  this  injunction  and  that  which  forbids  a  kid  to 
be  offered  (3.)  before  the  eighth  day  in  sacrifice.— But  there  is  no  good  reason  why  a  kid  should  be  said  to  be  more  in  its 
mother^s  milk  in  the  first  eight  days  than  during  all  the  time  it  is  suckled :  and  this  is  admitted  by  those  who  (4.)  think 
that  the  interdiction  is  altogether  against  the  eating  of  a  sucking  kid. — But  as  a  goat  suckles  its  kid  for  three  months, 
it  is  not  likely  that  the  Jews  were  for  so  long  a  time  forbidden  to  use  it  for  food.  No  food  is  forbidden  but  as  unclean ; 
and  a  kid  ceased  to  be  unclean  on  the  eighth  day,  for  then  it  might  be  sacrificed ;  and  what  was  fit  for  sacrifice  might 
surely,  therefore,  be  fit  for  food.    5.  That  the  dam  and  kid  might  not  be  slain  at  the  same  time.    But  this  is  else- 


its  dam. — But  then  occurs  the  question  asked  by  Michaelis,  **  How  came  the  Israelites  to  hit  upon  the  Strang  whim 
of  boiling  a  kid  in  milk,  and  just  in  the  milk  of  it^  own  mother  ?"  7.  Still  understanding  it  litemlly,  it  is  possible  that 
this  was  not  as  a  common  act  of  cookery,  but  as  an  idolatrous  or  magical  rite.  This  is  the  opinion  of  some  of  the 
most  judicious  Hebrew  expositors,  though  they  have  not  been  able  to  cite  any  instance  of  such  a  practice.  Tlus  how- 
ever has  been  done  by  Cudworth,  who  states  that  in  an  old  Karaite  comment  on  the  Pentateuch,  he  met  with  the 
statement  that  it  was  a  custom  of  the  ancient  idolaters  at  the  ingathering  of  their  fruits  to  take  a  kid  and  seethe  it  in 
the  milk  of  its  dam ;  and  th^n  to  go  about  and  sprinkle  with  the  broth  U^eif  tr?es,  fi«ldf ,  and  gardens,  in  a  magical 
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manner,  under  the  impression  that  by  this  process  they  ensured  their  fruitfuhiess  in  the  ensuing  year.  Spencer  also 
mentions  a  similar  rite  as  in  use  among  the  Zabians.  It  is  a  remarkable  corroboration  of  this  view,  which  seems  more 
probable  than  any  of  Uie  others,  that  wis  command  is  first  mentioned  (Exod.  xxix.  19)  in  immediate,  but  otherwise 
unintelligible,  connection  with  the  laws  concerning  the  season  of  ingathering,  and  the  bringing  of  the  first  fruits  to  the 
house  of  the  Lord. 

But  there  is  still  another  interpretation  which  has  the  very  strong  support  of  5iichaeli8.  It  may  be  thought  indeed 
that  this  is  one  of  the  instances  in  which,  according  to  ileeren*s  sarcastic  remark  {'  Manual  of  History,*  36.)  "  Not 
unfrequently  the  conunentator  has  seen  more  than  the  lawgiver ;"  but  cerCainly  his  opinion  is  entitled  to  attention 
when,  as  in  this  instance,  it  is  supported  by  the  general  opinion  and  actual  practice  of  the  Jews — it  is,  that  H^n* 
cAafab,  rendered  '*  milk,"  here  means  ^  butter," — at  least  figuratively,  as  made  from  milk ;  and  that  the  literal  force  of 
the  command  is,  <'thou  shalt  not  dress  meat  with  butter.**  He  observes,  justly,  that  the  Orientals  have  a  great  number 
of  words  or  circumlocution^  arising  from  composition  with  the  words  ton,  detughter,  titter,  brother,  mother;  and  that 
in  Arabic,  for  instance,  a  kid's  mother  means  nothing  more  than  a  goat — any  goat — that  has  yeaned.  Moses  also 
frequently  gives  his  laws  in  special  examples,  without  directly  mentioning  all -those  of  a  like  description  to  which  they 
are  applicable ;  so  that  what  he  enjoins  with  respect  to  goat's  milk  must  be  understood  also  of  that  of  cow*s.  And 
all  butter  is  originally  milk,  so  that  we  can  dress  no  victuals  with  butter  without  dressing  it  with  milk.  This  is 
certainly  the  opinion  which  the  Jews  themselves  entertain ;  and  to  this  day  they  do  not  use  butter  combined  in  any 
way  witn  meat,  employing  animal  fat  in  its  stead.  But  why  should  butter  be  interdicted  P  The  answer  is,  that  the 
interdiction  of  butter  is  one  of  the  body  of  reg^ations,  the  combined  operation  of  which  was  calculated  to  make  their 
new  country  necettmryia  the  Israelites,  so  as  to  render  it  impossible  for  them  to  abandon  it  for  any  4>ther,  or  to  resume 
their  former  mode  of  life.  Two  objects  which  we  discover  in  many  of  the  laws  are,  for  instance,  to  prevent  their  return  to 
Kgypt  on  the  one  hand,  and,  on  the  other,  to  change  their  character  from  that  of  wanderine  shepherds  to  that  of  a  settled 
agxicultural  people,  llie  interdictipn  of  butter  would  contribute  to  both  these  objects.  It  would  oblige  them  to  turn 
to  oil  as  a  substitute,  and  therefore  not  to  neglect  the  cultivation  of  the  excellent  olive  trees  in  which  their  new  country 
abounded.  And  when  the  habit  of  using  oil  was  once  formed,  that  habit  would  combine  with  the  necessity  created  by 
this  law,  to  weaken  their  attachment  to  a  nomade  life,  in  which  of  course  oil — a  result  of  cultivation — could  not  be  ob- 
tained ;  nor  would  it  less  bar  their  return  to  Egypt,  since  in  that  country  the  olive-tree  was  but  very  partially  culti- 
vated, and  only  in  one  nome  yielded  olives  from  which  oil  could  be  made.  In  this  view,  therefore,  the  law  was  well 
calculated  to  attach  tiiepeople  to  their  countiy,  and  to  compel  them  to  its  improvement  in  a  most  essential  point — the 
culture  of  the  olive.  .  Whether  oil  be  preferable  to  butter  is  another  question,  which  we,  with  6\it  habits,  should  perhaps 
decide  in  the  negative ;  but  it  is  certain  that  butter  is  despised  or  unknown  in  countries  the  inhabitants  of  which 
possess  an  adequate  supply  of  good  oiL 


CHAPTER  XV. 

1  The  seventh  year  a  year  of  release  for  the  poor. 
7  It  must  be  no  let  of  lending  or  giving,  12  An 
Hebrew  servant,  16  except  he  %riU  not  depart,  must 
in  the  seventh  year  go  forth  free  ana  well  fur- 
nished. 1 9  All  firstling  males  of  the  cattle  are  to 
be  sanctified  unto  the  Dird. 

At  the  end  of  ^every  seven  years  thou  shalt 
make  a  release. 

2  And  this  is  the  manner  of  the  release : 
Every  ^creditor  that  lendeth  ought  unto  his 
neighbour  shall  release  it;  he  shall  not  ex- 
act it  of  his  neighbour,  or  of  his  brother; 
because  it  is  called  the  Lord's  release. 

3  Of  a  foreigner  thou  mayest  exact  it 
again :  but  that  which  is  thine  with  thy  bro- 
ther thine  hand  shall  release ; 

4  'Save  when  there  shall  be  no  poor  among 
you ;  for  the  Lord  shall  greatly  bless  tiiee 
m  the  land  which  the  Lord  thy  God  giveth 
thee /or  an  inheritance  to  possess  it; 

5  Only  if  thou  carefully  hearken  unto  the 
voice  of  the  Lord  thy  God,  to  observe  to  do 
all  these  commandments  which  I  command 
thoe  this  day. 

6  For  the  Lord  thy  God  blesseth  thee, 
as  he  promised  thee :  and  Hhou  shalt  lend 
unto  many  nations,  but  thou  shalt  not  bor- 


row ;  and  thou  shalt  reign  over  many  nations, 
but  they  shall  not  reign  over  thee. 

7  %  If  there  be  among  you  a  poor  man  of 
one  of  thy  brethren  witmn  any  of  thy  ^ates 
in  thy  land  which  the  Lord  thy  God  giveth 
thee,  thou  shalt  not  harden  thine  hearty  nor 
shut  thine  hand  from  thy  poor  brother : 

8  'But  thou  shalt  open  thine  hand  wide 
untohim,  and  shalt  surely  lend  him  suj£cient 
for  his  need,  in  that  which  he  wanteth. 

9  Beware  that  there  be  not  a  'thought  in 
thy  Vicked  heart,  saying.  The  seventh  year, 
the  year  of  release,  is  at  hand ;  and  thine 
eye  be  evil  against  thy  poor  brother,  and 
tnou  givest  him  nought;  and  he  cry  unto 
the  Lord  against  thee,  and  it  be  sin  unto 
thee. 

10  Thou  shalt  surely  ^ve  him,  and  thine 
heart  shall  not  be  grieved  when  thou  givest 
unto  him :  because  that  for  this  thing  the 
Lord  thy  God  shall  bless  thee  in  afi  thy 
works,  and  in  all  that  thou  puttest  thine 
hand  unto. 

11  For  the  poor  shall  never  cease  out  of 
the  land :  therefore  I  command  thee,  saying. 
Thou  shalt  open  thine  hand  wide  unto  thy 
brother,  to  thy  poor,  and  to  thy  needy,  in 
thy  land. 

12  i[  And  "if  thy  brother,  an  Hebrew  man, 
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IHoh,  matter  oftkete»dhtg^his  hand.      ^^,  to  tkt  end  Ouittherehenopoor  among  t/oa,       ^Chap.SS.lS. 
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or  an  Hebrew  woman,  be  sold  unto  thee,  and 
serve  thee  six  years;  then  in  the  seventh 
year  thou  shalt  let  him  go  free  from  thee. 

13  And  when  thou  sendest  him  out  free 
from  thee,  thou  shalt  not  let  him  go  away 
empty : 

14  Thou  shalt  frimish  him  liberally  out 
of  thy  flock,  and  out  of  thy  floor,  and  out  of 
thy  winepress :  of  that  wherewith  the  Lord 
thy  God  hath  blessed  thee  thou  shalt  give 
unto  him. 

15  And  thou  shalt  remember  that  thou 
wast  a  bondman  in  the  land  of  Egypt,  and 
the  Lord  thy  God  redeemed  thee :  there- 
fore I  command  thee  this  thing  to  day. 

16  And  it  shall  be,  if  he  say  unto  thee,  I 
will  not  go  away  from  thee;  because  he 
loveth  thee  and  thine  house,  because  he  is 
well  with  thee ; 

1 7  •Then  thou  shalt  take  an  aul,  and  thrust 
it  through  his  ear  unto  the  door,  and  he  shall 
be  thy  servant  for  ever.  And  also  unto  thy 
maidservant  thou  shalt  do  likewise. 

18  It  shall  not  seem  hard  unto  thee,  when 


thou  sendest  him  away  free  from  thee ;  for 
he  hath  been  worth  a  double  hired  servant 
to  thee,  in  serving  thee  six  years :  and  the 
Lord  thy  God  snail  bless  thee  in  all  that 
thou  doest 

19  ^  "All  the  firstUng  males  that  come  of 
thy  herd  and  of  thy  flock  thou  shalt  sanctify 
unto  the  Lord  thy  God :  thou  shalt  do  no 
work  with  the  firstUng  of  thy  bullock,  nor 
shear  the  firstling  of  thy  sheep. 

20  Thou  shalt  eat  it  before  the  Lord 
thy  God  year  by  year  in  the  place  which 
the  XiORD  shall  choose,  thou  and  thy  hous- 
hold 

21  "And  if  there  be  any  blemish  therein, 
as  if  it  be  lame,  or  blind,  or  have  any  ill  ble- 
mish, thou  shalt  not  sacrifice  it  unto  the 
Lord  thy  God. 

22  Thou  shalt  eat  it  within  thy  gates: 
the  unclean  and  the  clean  person  shall  eat 
it  alike,  as  the  roebuck,  and  as  the  hart. 

23  "Only  thou  shalt  not  eat  the  blood 
thereof;  thou  shalt  pour  it  upon  the  ground 
as  water. 


•Exod.SL6.       ">Exod.84.19.       "  LeviL  SS.  80.    Chap.  17.1.    Ecdiu.  36.  IS.       »  Chap.  18. 16,  S3. 

Verse  2.  "  Evtry  creditor  that  lendeth^  &c. — ^The  Hebrew  laws  concerning  debt  were  remarkably  diflferent,  in  manj 
respects,  from  those  which  prevail  in  European  countries.  This  difference  probably  arose  in  a  great  degree  from  the 
|>eculiarities  in  the  condition  of  the  people ;  but,  however  this  be,  their  singularity,  their  high  antiquity,  and  the  sanc- 
tion under  which  they  come  to  us,  recommend  them  to  greater  attention  than  they  seem  generally  to  have  received. 
It  will  be  recollected,  that  it  was  provided  that,  as  soon  as  Palestine  was  conquered,  there  should  not  be  one  individual 
without  property.  Kvery  one  had  his  hereditary  land,  which  he  might  alienate  until  the  fiftieth  year,  but  not  for  ever. 
Poverty,  therefore,  could  rarely  prevent  the  ultimate  safety  of  what  was  advanced  in  loan :  and  of  an  insolvent  debtor, 
destitute  of  property  on  which  execution  could  be  mac!(e,  the  Hebrew  could  scarcely  have  an  idea*  The  following 
useful  summary  of  these  laws  is  from  T.  H.  Home,  who  seems  to  have  condensed  it  m>m  Michaelis.  It  will  serve  a8 
an  index  to  the  various  details  which  we  shall  consider  separately,  as  they  hereafter  come  imder  our  notice.  **The 
debt  which  remained  unpaid  until  the  seventh  or  sabbatic  year  (during  which  the  soil  remained  withoilt  cultivation, 
and,  consequently,  a  person  was  supposed  not  to  be  in  a  condition  to  make  payments)  could  not  be  exacted  during 
that  perioa  (Deut.  xv.  1 — 1 1).  But,  at  other  times,  in  case  the  debt  was  not  paid,  the  creditor  might  seize,  first,  the 
hereditary  land  of  the  debtor^  and  enjoy  its  produce  tiU  the  debt  was  paid,  or  at  least  until  the  year  of  jubilee ;  or, 
secondly,  his  hotaeu  These  might  be  sold  in  perpetuity,  except  those  belonging  to  the  Levites  (Lev.  xxv.  14— -32). 
Thirdly,  in  case  the  house  or  land  was  not  sufficient  to  cancel  the  debt,  or  if  it  so  happened  that  the  debtor  had  none, 
the  person  of  the  debtor  mi^ht  be  sold,  together  with  his  wife  and  children,  if  he  had  any.  This  is  implied  in  Lev. 
xxv.  39 ;  and  this  custom  is  alluded  to  in  Job  xxiv.  9.  It  existed  in  the  time  of  Elisha  (2  Kings  iv.  1)  ;  and  on  the 
return  of  the  Jews  from  their  Babylonish  captivity,  aome  rich  persons  exercised  this  right  over  their  poor  debtors 
(Nehem.  v.  1 — 13).  Our  Lord  alludes  to  the  same  custom  in  Matt.  xviiL  25.  As  the  person  of  the  debtor  might  thus 
be  seized  and  sold,  his  cattle  and  furniture  might  consequently  be  liable  for  his  debts.  This  is  alluded  tu  by  Solomon^ 
in  Prov.  xxiL  27.  It  does  not  appear  that  imprisonment  for  debt  existed  in  the  age  of  Moses,  but  it  seems  to  have 
prevailed  in  the  time  of  Jesus  Chnst.**— (*  Introduction,'  vol.  iiL  p.  141.) 

Postponing,  for  the  present,  the  consideration  of  these  various  points,  except  one  or  two  which  are  adverted  to  in  the 
immediately  following  notes,  it  is  yet  desirable  to  warn  the  reader,  that,  in  the  laws  of  Moses  on  the  subject  of  debt, 
he  is  not  to  expect  to  find  any  regulations  directed  or  modified  by  a  regard  to  the  interests  of  commerce.  It  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  by  any  means  ^  part  of  the  Divine  plan  concerning  the  Israelites,  that  they  should  become  in  any 
way  a  commercial  people.  We  seem  to  discover  everywhere  the  intention  that  the  people  should  subsist  chiefly  by 
agpriculture.  Agriculture  was,  indeed,  the  foundation  of  the  Mosaic  polity ;  as  distinguished  from  commerce,  on  the 
one  hand,  and,  on  the  other,  from  that  pastoral  life  which  they  had  hitherto  led,  and  to  which  they  appear  to  have 
been  much  attached. 

**  He  shall  not  exact  it,^ — It  has  occasioned  considerable  discussion  whether,  by  this  release  every  seventh  year,  we 
are  to  understand  that  all  debts  were  then  to  be  completely  and  for  ever  extinguished,  or  only  that  creditors  were  not 
this  year  to  sue  for  their  debts,  or  take  any  measures  to  enforce  their  claim ;  considering  that  the  debtor  did  not  this 
year  derive  any  profit  from  his  land.  Le  Glerc,  Michaelis,  and  others^  warmly  protest  against  the  former  interpretation, 
as  not  only  unwarranted  by  the  text,  but  as  in  the  highest  degree  improbable  in  itself.  The  latter  writer  observes, 
'^That  every  seventh  year  all  debts  should  be  extinguished,  is  a  law  so  absurd,  so  unjust,  and  so  destructive  to  the 
interests  of  all  classes  of  the  community,  that  we  are  not  warranted  to  ascribe  it  to  a  legislator,  unless  he  has  enacted 
it  in  terms  the  most  express,  and  such  as  leave  not  a  shadow  of  doubt  as  to  his  meaning."  His  objections,  it  will  be 
observed,  apply  not  merely  to  the  periodical  cancelment  of  debts,  but  to  its  being  repeated  within  so  short  a  period  as 
seven  years.  History  afibrds  no  example  of  such  an  expedient ;  and  although  an  extinction  of  debts  with  Nowe  Tabtdm 
were  sometimes  talked  of  by  the  tnbimes  of  the  people  at  Borne,  such  measuies  were  dreaded  by  every  good  citizen, 
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and  even  by  many  who  were  themselves  debtors,  as  a  very  great  evil,  on  account  of  the  confusion  which  it  must  have 
made  in  the  commonwealth.  It  is  true  that  the  Talmudists  did  understand  the  extinction  as  septennial  and  perpetual ; 
but  their  unsupported  authority  is  of  very  little  weight ;  and  even  they  except  some  kinds  of  debts  and  debtors  from  the 
operation  of  this  privilec^.  Josephus,  who  must  have  well  known  what  was  considered  the  law  on  this  point  while  the 
Jews  had  yet  a  political  existence  in  Palestine,  says  that  the  law  directed  this  extinction  of  debts  every  Ji/iieth  year — 
that  is,  the  year  of  jubilee.  But  whether  this  was  actually  the  intention  of  Moses,  or  whether  the  Jews,  after  their 
return  from  the  Babylonish  captivity,  misunderstood  his  meaning,  seems  uncertain.  He  certainly  does  not  mention 
that  claims  were  to  be  cancelled  in  that  year ;  but  it  might  seem  to  follow,  from  the  analogy  of  his  laws  concerning 
the  sale  of  lands  and  slavery ;  and  it  is  certain  that  a  creditor  would  not  be  able,  after  the  jubilee,  to  seize  the  land  or 
person  of  the  debtor,  or  even  the  persons  of  his  children ;  but  we  are  not  equally  certain  that  other  descriptions  of 
property  might  not  remain  open  to  his  claims.  Upon  the  whole,  when  we  consider  the  entire  passage  to  verse  12,  we 
cannot  help  thinking  that  the  relief  spoken  of  is  a  final  remission ;  but  as  it  is  also  mentioned  as  an  act  of  kindness  and 
mercy  to  the  poor,  and  that  in  the  strongest  manner  possible,  we  have  little  hesitation  in  so  restricting  it,  and  under- 
standing, with  Bishop  Patrick,  that  the  *<  release**  was  <'an  entire  acquittance,  not  of  debts  contracted  by  sale  of  land 
or  goods  to  those  who  were  able  to  pay,  but  of  money  lent  to  a  neighbour  or  friend  merely  to  relieve  his  poverty,  not 
to  carry  on  trade  or  make  a  purchase.  For  nothing  could  be  more  absurd  than  to  extinguish  such  debts  whereby  the 
borrower  was  enriched."  This  explanation  seems  to  obviate  all  the  difficulties  of  the  subject.  It  does  not  preclude 
the  supposition  that  other  debts,  not  j>erpetuall]|r  extinguished,  were  not  sued  for  during  the  sabbatic  year ;  and  this  is 
the  more  j^robable  as  it  would  be  obviously  very  inconvenient  for  all  but  very  wealthy  persons  to  make  payments  during 
this  year,  m  which  no  returns  were  obtained  from  land. 

11.  '<  For  the  poor  shali  never  ceau  out  of  the  laniV^ — ^We  thus  see,  that  although  Moses  had,  by  his  statutes  respecting 
the  division  of  the  land,  studied  to  prevent  any  Israelite  from  being  bom  poor,  yet  he  nowhere  indulges  the  expectation 
that  there  would  be  no  poor  persons  in  the  land.  But  it  is  important  to  know  that  by  the  poor  he  did  not  mean  men- 
dicants ;  nor  can  we  gather  from  his  writings  that  there  were  such  persons,  or  that  he  expected  there  would  be  Such. 
The  plan  of  earning  bread  hj  begging  as  a  profession  does  not  appear  to  have  been  known  in  those  early  times ;  at 
least  not  to  the  Israelites.  If  it  had  been  so,  we  should  probably  have  seen  laws  against  mendicity  and  idleness,  as 
well  as  exhortations  to  charity.  '*  The  word  beggar,^  sajrs  Michaelis,  '<  nowhere  occrn^  in  his  writings,  nor  indeed  in 
the  whole  Old  Testament ;  and  I  should  not  so  much  as  know  how  to  express  it  in  Hebrew,  unless  I  was  to  frame  a 
word  by  the  analogy  of  the  language.  The  verb  to  beg  (y^tfi^),  likewise,  is  not  to  be  found  in  all  the  Pentateuch ; 
and  but  once  in  the  Psalms,  among  the  curses  which  David's  enemies  imprecate  upon  him'(Psl.  cix.  10).  It  is  in  the 
New  Testament  that  we  first  find  mention  of  beggars ;  not,  however,  strolling  beggars,  and  such  as  are  able  to  work, 
but  blind,  diseased,  and  maimed  poor  people,  who  i&j  by  the  way-side,  before  the  gate  of  the  Temple,  and  also  at  the 
doors  of  tiie  rich."  It  is  evident,  indeed,  that  many  of  the  Mosaical  statutes  in  favour  of  the  poor  are  wholly  inap- 
plicable to  mendicants. 

12.  ^^  If  thy  brother,  an  Hebrew  man,  or  an  Hebrew  wonum,  be  told  unto  thee^ — ^The"  following  are  the  circumstances 
under  wmch  a  native  Hebrew  might  become  a  slave.  He  might,  if  pressed  by  poverty,  sell  himself,  and  that  not  only 
to  an  Israelite,  but  even  to  a  stranger  that  lived  among  the  Israelites.  The  person  who  had  contracted  debts  which  he 
had  no  means  of  paying,  was  sold  for  the  benefit  of  his  creditor,  or  was  delivered  into  the  hands  of  his  creditor  to  re- 
imburse him  by  nis  services  as  a  slave.  So  also,  a  person  who  committed  a  theft,  was  sold  for  a  slave,  if  he  had  not 
the  means  of  making  restitution  for  what  he  had  stolen,  according  to  the  proportion  required  by  the  laws,  which  was 
double  the  amount,  and  in  some  cases  four  or  five  times  as  much  (Exod.  xxii.  3).  And  it  was  not  only  the  person  of 
the  debtor  that  was  liable  to  the  claims  of  the  creditor,  but  his  right  extended  also  to  the  wife  and  children.  It  seems 
also  that  children  might  be  enslaved  for  the  debt  of  a  deceased  father  (2  Kings  iv.  1),  and  that  the  parent  sometimes  satis- 
fied his  creditors  not  in  his  own  person,  but  by  giving  his  children  to  them  for  slaves  (Isa.  1.  1).  Some  of  these  cases 
are  not  mentioned  in  the  law ;  and  those  that  are,  seem  to  have  been  ancient  usages  which  the  law  did  not  abolish, 
rather  than  usages  originated  by  the  law.  The  only  regulation  that  looks  like  positive  law  is  that  concerning  the 
thief,  and  those  which  provide  for  the  safety,  kind  treatment,  and,  ultimately,  liberty  of  the  slave.  The  condition  of 
the  native  slaves,  under  the  law,  seems  to  have  been  far  from  severe  or  degradmg ;  ana  a  few  verses  on  we  see  it  assumed 
that  their  state  might  often  be  such  as  to  make  them  desire  its  continuance  when  the  period  of  emancipation  arrived. 

*'  In  the  seventh  year.** — ^This  is  mentioned  as  the  period  of  emancipation  also  in  Exod.  xxi. ',  but  in  Lev.  xxv.,  the 
fiftieth  year — the  jubilee,  is  named.  It  would  hence  appear,  and  is  indeed  reasonable,  that  the  period  depended  on 
circumstances,  that  for  which  the  slave  was  sold  or  sold  himself,  depending  upon  the  amount  of  the  claims  upon 
him,  or  the  extent  of  his  necessity.  The  period  was  however  never  longer  than  the  fiftieth  year,  when  a  general  eman- 
cipation took  place.  Probably  the  term  of^seven  years  save  occasion  to  a  similar  term  being  adopted  for  apprenticeships 
among  ourselves.  When  the  slave  went  out,  the  wife  he  previously  had,  and  his  children  by  her,  went  out  with  him  ; 
but  if  his  master  had  given  him  a  wife,  a  slave  like  himself,  he  went  out  alone,  the  woman  and  children  remainiug 
with  the  master.  (Exod.  xxi.)  In  that  chapter,  the  man's  reluctance  to  be  thus  separated  from  his  family  is  mentioned 
as  possibly  inducing  him  to  wish  to  remain  a  slave,  and  here  we  find  a  further  inducement  mentioned : — **  Because  he 
luveth  thee  and  thine  house,  because  he  is  well  with  thee,"  verse  16. 

17.  "  7%)v  shalt  take  an  aul,  and  thrust  it  through  his  ear  unto  the  door.** — We  see  from  Exod.  xxi.  5,  6,  that  this 
transaction  took  place  with  the  cognizance  of  the  mag^istrates.    Whatever  was  the  precise  meaning  of  the  ceremony, 
we  find  that  it  was  usual  in  the  East  to  bore  the  ear  of  a  slave.     Bochart  and  Galmet  quote  allusions  to  this  custom 
from  Juvenal,  Petronius  Arbiter,  and  Cicero.    The  former  makes  a  Syrian  freedman  {Naius  ad  Euphralem)  say : — 
<<The  freedman  bustling  through,  replieB>  *  First  come  is  still 

First  served ;  and  I  may  claim  my  right,  and  will. 

Though  bom  a  slave — ('twere  bootless  to  deny 

What  these  bored  ears  betray  to  every  eye).' " — Gipporo. 
Cicero  also  rallies  a  Libyan  who  pretended  not  to  hear  him  by  saying,  *'  Is  it  not  because  your  earn  are  not  sufficiently 
bored  ?"  It  is  possible  that  they  wore  ear-rings  as  a  mark  of  their  condition :  slaves  are  still  thus  distinguished  in 
some  eastern  nations.  We  can  easily  see  the  importance  of  some  such  regulation.  It  prevented  a  master  from  detain- 
ing a  slave  beyond  the  year  of  release,  under  pretence  that  he  had  promised  to  remain,  when  he  had  not ;  and  on  the 
other  hand,  it  prevented  a  slave  who  had  agreed  to  remain,  from  bemg  turned  off  at  some  year  of  release  which  might 
occur  when  he  became  old  and  unable  to  support  himself.  The  Rabbins  say  that  this  en^gement,  formed  in  the  seventh 
year,  only  lasted  till  the  jubilee ;  but  the  term  *'  for  ever,"  more  probably  means  **  for  life."  The  same  authorities  add 
that  the  engagement  being  peztonal  terminated  with  the  life  of  the  master,  whose  heirs  had  no  power  over  the  slave. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 


1  The  feast  qf  the  jpoMwer^  9  qfweehs^  13  oftaber- 
nodes.  1 6  Every  male  must  offer ^  as  he  is  able, 
at  these  three  feasts,  18  Of  Judges  and  justice, 
21  Groves  and  tnuiges  are  foriiddm. 

Observe  the  'month  of  Abib>  and  kcq)  the 
passover  unto  the  Lord  thy  God:  for  "in 
the  month  of  Abib  the  Lord  thy  God 
brought  thee  forth  out  of  Egypt  by  night. 

2  Thou  shalt  therefore  sacnfice  the  pass- 
over  unto  the  Lord  thy  God,  of  the  flock 
and  the  herd,  in  the  *place  which  the  Lord 
shall  choose  to  place  his  name  there. 

3  *Thou  shaft  eat  no  leavened  bread  with 
it;  seven  days  shalt  thou  eat  unleavened 
bread  therewith,  even  the  bread  of  affliction ; 
for  thou  earnest  forth  out  of  the  land  of 
Egypt  in  haste :  that  thou  mayest  remem- 
ber the  day  when  thou  earnest  forth  out  of 
the  land  of  Egypt  all  the  days  of  thy  life. 

4  *And  there  shall  be  no  leavened  bread 
seen  vnth.  thee  in  all  thy  coast  seven  days ; 
neither  shall  there  any  thing  of  the  flesh, 
which  thou  sacrificedst  the  first  day  at  even, 
remain  all  night  until  the  morning. 

5  Thou  mayest  not  •sacrifice  the  passover 
within  any  of  thy  gates,  which  the  Lord 
thy  God  giveth  thee  : 

6  But  at  the  place  which  the  Lord  thy 
God  shall  choose  to  place  his  name  in,  there 
thou  shalt  sacrifice  tne  passover  at  even,  at 
the  going  down  of  the  sun,  at  the  season 
that  thou  camest  forth  out  of  Egypt. 

7  And  thou  shalt  roast  and  eat  it  in  the 
place  which  the  Lord  thy  God  shall  choose : 
and  thou  shalt  turn  in  the  morning,  and  go 
unto  thy  tents. 

8  Six  days  thou  shalt  eat  unleavened 
bread :  and  on  the  seventh  day  shall  be  a 
^solemn  assembly  to  the  Lord  thy  God: 
thou  shalt  do  no  work  therein. 

9  %  'Seven  weeks  shalt  thou  number  unto 
thee:  begin  to  number  the  seven  weeks 
from  such  time  as  thou  beginnest  to  put  the 
sickle  to  the  com. 

10  And  thou  shalt  keep  the  feast  of 
weeks  unto  the  Lord  thy  God  with  a  'tri- 
bute of  a  freewill  offering  of  thine  hand, 
which  thou  shalt  give  unto  the  LORD  thy 
Ood,  according  as  the  Lord  thy  God  hath 
blessed  thee : 

11  And  thou  shalt  rejoice    before    the 


>Cxod.ll8.lto.       SExod.13.4.       •Chap.  19. 5.       «Ezod.  1S.15. 
*  Or,  nffieiimcy,      '?^Heb./oor,  and  %  unne-prMS.      »  Bxod.  83.  li, 


Lord  thy  God,  thou,  and  thy  son,  and  thy 
daughter,  and  tlry  manservant,  and  thy 
maidservant,  and  the  Levite  that  is  within 
thy  gates,  and  the  stranger,  and  the  father- 
less, and  the  widow,  that  are  among  you,  in 
the  place  which  the  Lord  thy  God  hath 
chosen  to  place  his  name  there. 

12  And  thou  shalt  remember  that  thoa 
wast  a  bondman  in  Egypt :  and  thou  shalt 
observe  and  do  these  statutes. 

13  %  Thou  shalt  observe  the  feast  of  ta- 
bernacles seven  days,  after  that  thou  hast 
gathered  in  thy  "com  and  thy  wine : 

14  And  thou  shalt  rejoice  in  thy  feast, 
thou,  and  thy  son,  and  thy  daughter,  and 
thy  manservant,  and  thy  maidservant,  and 
the  Levite,  the  stranger,  and  the  fatherless, 
and  the  widow,  that  are  within  thy  gates. 

15  Seven  days  shalt  thou  keep  a  solemn 
feast  unto  the  Lord  thy  God  in  the  place 
which  the  Lord  shall  choose :  because  the 
Lord  thy  God  shall  bless  thee  in  all  thine 
increase,  and  in  all  the  works  of  thine  hands, 
therefore  thou  shalt  surely  rejoice. 

16  %  "Three  times  in  a  year  shall  all  thy 
males  appear  before  the  Lord  thy  God  in 
the  place  which  he  shall  choose ;  in  the  feast 
of  unleavened  bread,  and  in  the  feast  of 
weeks,  and  in  the  feast  of  tabernacles :  and 
^Hhey  shall  not  appear  before  the  Lord 
empty : 

17  Every  man  shall  give  "as  he  is  able, 
according  to  the  blessing  of  the  Lord  thy 
God  which  he  hath  given  thee. 

18  i[  Judges  and  oj£cers  shalt  thou  make 
thee  in  all  thy  gates,  which  the  Lord  thy 
God  giveth  tnee,  throughout  thy  tribes: 
and  they  shall  judge  the  people  with  just 
judgment. 

19  Thou  shalt  not  wrest  judgment ;  thou 
shalt  not  respect  persons,  ^^either  take  a 
gift :  for  a  gift  doth  blind  the  eyes  of  the 
wise,  and  pervert  the  **words  of  the  rights 
eous. 

20  "That  which  is  altogether  just  shalt 
thou  follow,  that  thou  mayest  live,  and  in- 
herit the  land  which  the  Lord  thy  God 
giveth  thee. 

21  ^  Thou  shalt  not  plant  thee  a  grove 
of  any  trees  near  unto  the  altar  of  the  Lord 
thy  (rod,  which  thou  shalt  make  thee. 

22  *^either  shalt  thou  set  thee  up  any 
"image ;  which  the  Lord  thy  God  hateth. 


1^  Heb. /Coor,  and  thy  wine-vmt. 
i«Ezod.23.8.       »0r,»attm. 


«Ezod.3i.«5.       •Or.MM.       7Heb.rM(ratiit       •UrftSa.lSw 

,  and  34.  S3.      »  Ecelat.  35. 4.      >*  Heb.  according  to  Me  gift  of  kit  kami, 

i«  Heb,  JtaHeeJutke.       17  Levit.  86. 1.       >»  Or.  ttatuo,  or  piUar. 

Verge  10.  "  Thefoeul  of  week$/*—Thiu  wu  one  of  the  throe  great  annual  festivals  of  the  Jews,  and  thus  called  on 
account  of  its  being  seven  weeks,  or,  according  to  the  Hebrew  phrase  a  week  of  weeks,  from  the  first  day  of  the  Pat9- 
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OTer  festival.  It  ia  also  «*  the  feast  of  harvest"  (Er.  xxUi.  16),  that  is,  of  the  wheat  harvest,  the  first  fruits  of  which 
were  ofibred  on  this  occasion,  whence  it  is  also  called  <*  the  day  of  the  first  fruits"  (^fuln.  xxviii.  26).  This  offering 
consisted  of  "  two  loaves  of  fine  flower  baked  with  leaven,"  to  which  were  added  the  animal  sacrifices  specified  in  Lev. 
xxiii.  13, 19.  The  primary  object  of  the  festival  was  undoubtedly  to  thank  God  for  the  blessings  of  the  season.  In 
Deut.  XXV i.  5 — 11,  is  given  the  beautiful  form  of  thanksgiving  which  was  appointed  to  be  used  on  this  occasion.  It 
was  one  of  the  festivals  at  which  all  the  adult  males  resorted  to  Jerusalem ;  and  the  vastness  and  minj^led  character  of 
the  concourse,  iti  the  later  years  of  the  Hebrew  polity,  is  alluded  to  in  Acts  i.  2,  and  xx.  16  ;  for  this  is  the  '*  feast  of 
Pentecost"  of  the  New  Testament,  which  is  celebrated  by  Christians  in  memory  of  the  miraculous  out])ouring  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  at  that  season,  upon  the  Apostles  and  first  disciples  of  Christ  The  Greek  name  of  the  festival,  Pentecost 
(ntifTfixM'rti),  is  derived  from  the  circumstance  of  its  being  celebrated  on  the  fiftieth  day  after  the  first  day  of  unlea- 
vened bread.  The  Rabbins  call  this  feast "  the  day  of  the  giving  of  the  law,"  and  believe,  as  do  the  modem  Jews,  that 
it  was  intended,  at  least  in  part,  to  celebrate  that  event,  which  they  are  perhaps  correct  in  supposing  to  have  taken 
place  on  the  fiftieth  day  from  the  departure  from  Egypt  and  the  first  passover.  The  feast  seems  in  some  places  to  be 
mentioned  as  if  only  the  festival  of  a  day :  it  however  lasted  a  week,  but  the  first  day  only  was  distinguished  by  the 
peculiar  solemnities  to  which  we  have  adverted. 


Sentence  of  Judgment.     Fer»€  9. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

1  Hie  things  sacrificed  must  be  sound.  2  Idolaters 
must  be  slain,  8  Hard  controversies  are  to  be  de- 
termined by  the  priests  and  judges,  12  The  con- 
temner of  that  determination  must  die.  1 4  The 
election^  16  and  duty  qfa  king. 

Thou  shalt  not  sacrifice  unto  the  Lord  thy 
God  any  bullock^  or  *sheep,  wherein  is  ble- 
mish, or  any  evilfavouredness :  for  that  is  an 
abomination  unto  the  Lord  thy  God. 

2  ^  If  there  be  found  among  you,  within 
any  of  thy  gates  which  the  Lord  thy  God 


giveth  thee,  man  or  woman,  that  hath 
wrought  wickedness  in  the  sight  of  the 
Lord  thy  God,  in  transgressing  his  cove- 
nant, 

3  And  hath  ffone  and  served  other  gods, 
and  worshipped  them,  either  the  sun,  or 
moon,  or  any  of  the  host  of  heaven,  which  I 
have  not  commanded  ; 

4  And  it  be  told  thee,  and  thou  hast 
heard  of  it,  and  enquired  diUgently,  and, 
behold,  it  be  true,   and  the  thing  certain. 


that  such  abomination  is  wrought  in  Israel 


^Ougomt, 
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5  Then  slialt  thou  bring  forth  that  man 
or  that  woman,  which  have  committed  that 
wicked  thing,  unto  thy  gates^  even  that  man 
or  that  woman,  and  shalt  stone  them  with 
stones,  till  they  die. 

6  *At  the  mouth  of  two  witnesses,  or 
three  witnesses,  shall  he  that  is  worthy  of 
death  be  put  to  death ;  but  at  the  mouth  of 
one  witness  he  shall  not  be  put  to  death. 

7  The  hands  of  the  witnesses  shall  be 
first  upon  him  to  put  him  to  death,  and  af- 
terward the  hands  of  all  the  people.  So 
thou  shalt  put  the  evil  away  nrom  among 
you. 

8  1[  If  there  arise  a  matter  too  hard  for 
thee  in  judgment,  between  blood  and  blood, 
between  plea  and  plea,  and  between  stroke 
and  stroke,  being  matters  of  controversy 
within  thy  gates :  then  shalt  thou  arise,  and 
get  thee  up  into  the  place  which  the  Lord 
uiy  God  shall  choose ; 

9  And  thou  shalt  come  unto  the  priests 
the  Levites>  and  unto  the  judge  that  shall 
be  in  those  days,  and  enquire;  and  they 
shall  shew  thee  the  sentence  of  judgment  : 

10  And  thou  shalt  do  according  to  the 
sentence,  which  they  of  that  place  which 
the  Lord  shall  choose  shall  shew  thee; 
and  thou  shalt  observe  to  do  according  to 
all  that  they  inform  thee  : 

11  According  to  the  sentence  of  the  law 
which  they  shall  teach  thee>  and  according 
to  the  judgment  which  they  shall  tell  thee, 
thou  shalt  do :  thou  shalt  not  decline  from 
the  sentence  which  they  shall  shew  thee,  to 
the  right  hand,  nor  to  the  left. 

12  And  the  man  that  will  do  presump- 
tuously,  "and  will  not  hearken  unto  the 

})rie8t  that  standeth  to  minister  there  be- 
bre  the  Lord  thy  God,  or  unto  the  judge. 


even  that  man  shall  die :  and  thou  shalt  put 
away  the  evil  from  Israel 

lo  And  all  the  people  shall  hear,  and 
fear,  and  do  no  more  presumptuously. 

14  %  When  thou  art  come  unto  uie  land 
which  the  Lord  thy  Crod  giveth  thee,  and 
shalt  possess  it,  and  shalt  dwell  therein,  and 
shalt  say,  I  will  set  a  king  over  me,  like  as 
all  the  nations  that  are  aoout  me ; 

15  Thou  shalt  in  any  wise  set  him  king 
over  thee,  whom  the  Lord  thy  God  shim 
choose :  one  from  among  thy  brethren  shalt 
thou  set  king  over  thee :  tnou  mayest  not 
set  a  stranger  over  thee,  which  is  not  thy 
brother. 

16  But  he  shall  not  multiply  horses  to 
himself,  nor  cause  the  people  to  return  to 
Egypt,  to  the  end  that  ne  should  multiply 
horses:  forasmuch  as  the  Lord  hath  said 
unto  you.  Ye  shall  henceforth  return  no 
more  that  way. 

17  Neither  shall  he  multiply  wives  to  him- 
self, that  his  heart  turn  not  away :  neither 
shall  he  greatly  multiply  to  himself  silver 
and  gold. 

18  And  it  shall  be,  when  he  sitteth  upon 
the  throne  of  his  kingdom,  that  he  shall 
write  him  a  copy  of  this  law  in  a  book  out  of 
that  which  is  before  the  priests  the  Levites : 

19  And  it  shall  be  witn  him,  and  he  shall 
read  therein  all  the  days  of  his  life :  that  he 
may  learn  to  fear  the  Lord  his  God,  to  keep 
all  the  words  of  this  law  and  these  statutes, 
to  do  them : 

20  That  his  heart  be  not  lifted  up  above 
his  brethren,  and  that  he  turn  not  aside 
from  the  commandment,  to  the  right  hand, 
or  to  the  left :  to  the  end  that  he  may  pro- 
long his  days  in  his  kingdom,  he,  and  bis 
children,  in  the  midst  of  Israel. 


•Num.  36. 30.    Chap.  19. 15.    Matth.18.16     John  8. 17.    2  Cor.  13.  L    Heb.10.28.        '  Heh,  not  to  hearien. 

Verse  14.  "  I  will  set  a  king  over  me." — ^The  Rabbins,  and,  after  them,  many  Christian  interpreters,  regard  this  as  an 
absolute  command  upon  the  Jews  to  elect  a  king  when  they  should  be  quietly  settled  in  Canaan.  But  this  is  ob- 
viously a  distortion  of  the  plain  meaniug  of  the  text.  It  is  evident  that  Moses  desired  that  the  government  should 
always  preserve  the  form  in  which  it  had  been  established  by  himself;  but  as  he  foresaw  that  the  people  would  not 
long  continue  sensible  of  the  benefits  and  real  superiority  which  it  gave  them,  he  most  wisely  provides  for  the  contin- 
^ncy,  by  laying  down  \he  principles  by  which  the  chan^  shoidd  be  regulated.  He  did  not,  with  most  legislators, 
insist  on  the  immutability  of  the  form  of  government  which  he  knew  to  be  really  the  best  for  them,  but  allowed  them 
to  choose  a  king,  when  they  might  come  to  consider  a  monarchical  form  of  government  best  suited  to  their  circum- 
stances. If  it  had  been  made  treasonable  to  think  of  such  a  change,  it  woiud  doubtless  have  been  thought  of  and 
effected  notwithstanding,  and  with  this  difference,  that  it  would  not  have  been  guarded  and  peaceable,  as  this  conces> 
sion  ensures,  but  an  act  of  open  rebellion  against  God,  which  would  most  probably  have  involved  the  entire  subversion 
of  the  laws  and  institutions  of  the  Pentateuch.  By  legblating  for  the  change,  instead  of  legislating  against  all 
change,  Moses  obviates  most  of  the  dangers  which  such  an  alteration  would  otherwise  have  threatened  to  the  general 
SjTstem  of  religion  and  law  which  had  been  established  through  his  agency. 

<<  Like  as  all.  the  natiom.**^'li  will  be  useful  to  compare  all  this  with  what  actually  took  place  when  the  foreseen 
occasions  arrived.  '<  That  we  also  may  be  like  all  the  nations,"  was  the  repeated  and  most  coeent  reason  for  desiring 
a  king  which  the  Israelites  then  assigned  (I  Sam.  viii.  5.  19).  This  anticipation  of  what  actually  took  place  shows  how 
well,  to  use  the  expression  of  Michaelis, ''  Moses  understood  the  temper  of  the  Orientals,  whose  propensity  to  kinglj 
government  was  also  remarked  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans  in  later  times ;  whereas  in  Southern  Europe  repiblican  senti- 
ments were  more  prevalent."  Othec  causeit  as  we  shall  see  in  due  time,  concorred  in  producing  the  ultimate  desize  of 
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the  Hebrowt  to  change  their  republic  into  a  monarchy ;  but  it  ii  evident  that  the  principal  was  the  Oriental  impreuion 
that  a  nation  was  the  more  respectable  for  having  a  kinff  at  its  head.  At  the  tmie  when  the  Dutch  engrossed  the 
trade  of  the  East,  their  rivals  in  traffic  found  that  it  tended  veiv  much  to  lower  the  Hollanders  in  the  esteem  of  the 
Orientals  to  make  it  known  that  they  had  no  kine,  and  they  therefore  exerted  themselves  to  difi\ise  the  knowledge  of 
this  fact.  The  Dutch,  on  the  other  hand,  aware  of  the  strength  of  eastern  feelings  on  this  subject,  thoueht  it  necessary 
to  repel  this  charge  as  an  infamous  calumny,  affirming  that  their  Stadtholder  was  the  greatest  of  all  the  kings  of  the 
west. 

15.  ^  fFhom  the  Lord  thv  God  thaU  chooie,^ — The  efibct  of  the  reflations  here  established  is,  that  the  chief  magis- 
trate should  be  constituted  in  conformity  with  the  flindamental  principles  of  the  theocracy,  l^e  monarchy  was  not 
to  supersede  the  theocracy,  but  to  be  incorporated  with  it.  The  unseen  Jehovah  was  still  to  be  Supreme  Monarch  of 
Israel ;  and  the  king  was  to  be  his  viceroy — the  object  of  his  approbation,  and  subject  to  his  control.  When  the 
Israelites  determined  on  having  a  king,  they  acted  m  accordance  with  this  impression,  not  setting  a  king  for  them- 
selves in  the  first  instance,  but  applying  to  the  Lord,  through  his  prophet,  to  appoint  a  king  for  them.  Accordingly, 
Saul  was  appointed,  by  lot,  to  be  their  first  king ;  David,  by  direct  nomination,  to  be  the  second ;  and  his  son  Solo- 
mon to  be  his  successor — ^the  throne  being  at  the  same  tune  declared  hereditanr  in  the  family  of  David.  The  choice 
by  the  Israelites  of  a  king  was  only  lawful  when  it  coincided  with  the  choice  of  Qod,  which  might  always  be  known 
through  the  prophets,  by  Urim  and  Thummim,  or  by  lot.  In  Hosea  viiL  4,  the  Lord  severely  reproaches  the  ten  tribes 
who  had  revoltea  from  uie  house  of  David,  for  neglecting  this  fundamental  rule : — **  They  nave  set  up  kings,  but  not 
by  me ;  they  have  made  princes,  and  I  knew  it  not.** 

^ "  Thorn  nuhfett  not  tet  a  ttranger  over  ihee,^ — ^That  is,  he  must  be  an  Israelite  both  by  birth  and  religion.  The  Rab- 
bins are  probably  right  in  saying  that  this  law  excluded  even  an  Edomite,  though  sometimes  called  their  brother ;  and 
Herod,  who  was  of  that  nation,  was  set  up  not  by  the  Jews  themselves,  but  by  the  Romans.  This  was  a  most  patriotic 
law ;  but  it  is  evident  that  it  did  not — as  the  Pharisees  in  the  latter  days  of  the  Hebrew  commonwealth  understood 
it — apply  to  the  case  of  the  nation  betne  at  any  time  subjected  by  force  of  arms  to  a  foreign  prince.  On  the  contrary, 
Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel  expressly  enjoin  them,  wnen  a  conquered  people,  to  be  true  and  loyal  subjects  to  the  Babylonian 
government ;  and  when  Zedekiah,  in  violation  of  his  oath,  rebelled  against  the  king  of  Babylon^  the  prophets  severely 
reproached  him,  requiring  him  to  desist  and  throw  himself  upon  the  mercy  of  Nebuchadnezzar.  It  was,  however,  in 
the  view  that  this  law  rendered  it  illegal  to  submit  to  a  foreign  power,  that  the  Pharisees,  when  the  nation  was  subject 
to  the  Romans,  asked  Christ  the  insimous  question.  Whether  it  was  lawful  to  pay  tribute  to  Cssar.  If  he  had  said 
**  Yes,"  they  would  have  condemned  him  under  their  view  of  this  law ;  and  if  he  had  said  '*  No,"  they  would  have 
denounced  him  to  the  Romans. 

16.  "  He  $haU  not  muitipiy  horte9/*^Th\a  does  not  seem  to  say  that  he  was  to  have  no  horses ;  but  that  he  was  not 
to  multiply  them.  The  Jews  themselves  understand  that  he  might  only  have  as  many  as  would  serve  to  draw  his  own 
chariot,  and  for  his  own  personal  guard ;  but  the  Targum  of  Jonathan  restricts  him  to  two  horses.  It  is  certain  that 
for  many  centuries  we  do  not  read  of  any  horses  amon^  the  Israelites,  although  they  were  in  use  among  the  nations  of 
Canaan.  Even  in  David's  time,  there  was  no  cavalry  in  the  army,  and  we  see  Absalom  moimted  on  a  mule  in  battle. 
And  even  this  was  probably  a  refinement,  as  we  do  not  previous^  read  of  any  animals  for  riding  but  asses.  David 
however,  after  his  great  victory  over  Hadadezer,  reserved  horses  K>r  a  hundred  of  the  chariots  which  had  belonged  to 
the  enemy  (2  Sam.  viii  4),  and  his  son  Solomon  went  on  *'  multiplying  horses "  till  he  had  "  one  thousand  and  four 
hundred  chariots  and  twelve  thousand  horsemen "  (I  "Kings  x.  26.) — a  disobedience  lo  the  divine  law,  which,  when 
imitated  by  his  successors,  soon  produced  the  unhappy  consequences  which  the  law  foretold.  It  is  not  difficult  to  dis- 
cover the  reasons  of  this  prohibition.  One  of  them  is  here  distinctly  declared,  namely,  the  danger  attending  an  inter- 
course with  Egypt,  whence,  as  Moses  was  aware,  the  horses  would  be  obtained,  as  they  actually  were  in  the  time  of  Solo- 
mon. The  law  discourages  all  intercourse  with  foreigners,  and  of  all  such  intercourse,  it  is  evident  that  none  was  more 
calculated  to  have  a  more  daneerous  influence  upon  the  people  than  that  with  the  Egyptians.  The  use  of  cavalry, 
when  once  introduced,  would  fliso  in  itself  open  and  strengthen  connections  with  Egypt ;  as  they  would  then  natu- 
rally look  to  that  country,  so  strong  in  cavalry,  for  assistance  in  their  difficulties.  This  actually  happened,  and  occa- 
sioned this  severe  reproach : — **  Woe  to  them  that  «>  down  to  Egypt  for  help ;  and  stay  on  horses,  and  trust  in  chariots, 
because  they  are  many ;  and  in  horsemen  because  they  are  very  strong ;  but  they  look  not  to  the  Holy  One  of  Israel, 
neither  seek  the  Lord. . .  .Now  the  Egyptians  are  men,  and  not  God ;  and  their  horses  are  flesh,  and  not  spirit."  Isa. 
xxxi.  1.3.  It  may  easily  be  believed  that  the  assistance  of  a  body  of  Eg3rptian  cavalry,  to  whidi  this  plainly  alludes, 
would  have  a  most  dangerous  influence  on  their  religious  principles,  and  on  their  confidence  in  God.  This  leads  to  a 
second  reason  for  the  prohibition,  which  certainly  was  that  the  possession  of  a  strong  body  of  cavalry,  which  consti- 
tuted the  chief  strength  of  Oriental  armies  in  general,  might  not  weaken  their  dependence  upon  God,  and  lead  them  to 
attribute  their  successes  in  war  to  any  other  cause  than  his  assistance,  which  was  promised  to  them  while  they  walked 
in  obedience  and  uprightness.  Hence  we  see  the  sacred  writers  contrasting  their  confidence  in  Jehovah,  with  the 
confidence  of  other  nations  in  chariots  and  horses ;  and  at  other  times  attributm(|^  their  defeats  and  losses,  not  to  the 
want  of,  but  to  the  possession  of,  cavalry.  Under  this  head  comes  a  reason  mentioned  by  Bishop  Patrick  as  one  of  those 
which  the  Jews  give  why  their  kins^  was  not  to  multiply  horses.  It  is,  ''lest  he  should  be  puned  up  with  pride ;  for 
an  horse,  being  a  stately  creature,  his  rider  is  often  swoln  with  an  high  conceit  of  himself,  as  more  than  one  of  the 
heathens  have  observed.*'  Another  reason  arises  from  the  consideration,  that  the  Israelites  being  designed  to  live  as 
a  people  separate  from  all  others,  in  one  compact  country,  especially  selected  for  them,  it  was  quite  foreign  to  the 
principles  of  their  constitution  to  make  foreign  conquests,  or  to  extend  their  dominion  beyond  the  limits  assigned  in 
the  Pentateuch.  Now  this  country,  being  intersected  by  hills  and  mountains,  was  in  itself  less  adapted  to  the  rearing 
of  horses  than  any  of  the  neighbouring  regions,  while  at  the  same  time  this  very  character  of  the  country  rendered  a 
powerful  cavalij  almost  unnecessary  for  its  defence — a  moimtainous  countiy  being  always  better  defended  b}^  infantry 
than  cavahy.  For  agricultural  purposes,  the  Israelites  made  no  use  of  horses ;  but  only  (which,  in  an  economical  point 
of  view,  is  mr  more  profitable)  of  oxen  and  asses.  The  latter  were  also  most  commonly  employed  as  beasts  of  burden 
in  travelling ;  but  the  people  made  most  of  their  journeys  on  foot.  Thus,  viewing  the  subject  as  a  whole,  it  is  apparent, 
that  a  Hebrew  kin^  could  only  multiply  horses  with  the  view  of  acting  against  an  essential  principle  of  the  consti- 
tution by  enga^ng  m  foreign  wars,  and  making  conquests  beyond  the  limits  of  the  promised  land.  For  a  larger  con- 
sideration of  this  subject,  see  Michaelis's  '  Commentaries ;'  Warburton's  '  Divine  Legation  of  Moses ;'  and  Sherlock's 
*  Discourses  on  Prophecy.' 

17.  *'  Neither  shall  he  mulliply  wives.^ — It  seems  from  this  that  an  extensive  seraglio  had,  even  in  the  time  of  Moses, 
become  a  piece  of  regal  state  in  the  East.    No  law  of  this  chapter  was  less  observed  than  this ;  and  the  history  of  So- 
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lomon,  in  particular,  illustrates  both  the  fact  and  its  miachierous  efibcts.  We  postpone  some  remarks  on  the  sidnect 
to  the  account  of  the  reign  of  that  king,  which,  indeed,  in  many  other  circumstances,  strikingly  illustrates  the  effects 
of  neglecting  the  wise  and  important  precepts  of  this  chapter.  To  the  history  of  this  magnificent  king  we  must  also 
refer  for  some  remarks  on  the  other  clause  of  this  verse,  which  enjoins  the  long  not  to  <<  greatly  multiply  to  himself 
silver  and  g^ld," 

18.  «  He  9katt  write  him  a  cop^  of  thit  /oicf."— Moaning  this  present  book  of  Deuteronomy,  as  the  Septuagint  and  Vul- 
gate versions  consider ;  but  ihe  great  body  of  interpreters  thmk  that  the  whole  Pentateuch  is  intended ;  while,  in  the 
other  extreme,  the  Targum  of  Jonathan  would  restrict  it  to  this  law  concerning  kings.  A  great  person  is  so  freq^uentlj 
described  as  doing  that  which  was  done  by  his  orders,  that  it  is  uncertain  whether  the  copy  was  to  be  made  with  his 
own  hand  or  not.  The  copy,  to  ensure  its  accuracy,  was  to  be  made  from  that  in  the  custody  of  the  priests,  perhaps 
from  the  original  that  was  deposited  in  the  side  of  the  ark.  The  Rabbins  think  that  evety  Israelite  was  bound  to  write  a 
copy  of  the  law ;  and  that  the  king,  unless  his  fother  had  left  him  a  copy,  or  he  had  himself  written  one  in  his  youth, 
was  to  write  two  copies—one  to  be  always  with  him,  and  the  other  to  be  preserved  among  his  treasures.  There  is 
no  authority  for  this  however,  except  from  the  equivocal  meaning  of  the  word  H^tC^D  (muAiieA),  which  not  only  signifies 
a  copy,  but  also  double,  or  the  second ;  but  this  signification  may  easily  be  referred  to  a  single  copy,  which  is  of 
course  obtained  by  a  duplication  of  the  originaL  lliis  law  was  very  badly  observed.  Josiah,  at  the  age  of  sixteen, 
had  never  seen  the  book  of  the  law ;  and  he,  as  well  as  the  priests  and  the  people,  were  astonished  at  the  contents  of 
the  neglected  original,  which  the  high-priest  Hilldah  happened  to  find  in  the  Temple.  (2  Ghron.  xxxiv.  18,  &c.) 

20.  **  He,  and  hit  children. **~-T\i\»  exhortation  to  the  king  to  keep  the  laws,  that  he  and  his  posterity  might  long 
continue  to  fill  the  throne,  indicates  an  original  intention  to  make  the  throne  hereditary  in  the  family  appointed  to  it, 
so  long  as  its  successive  members  remained  obedient  to  the  divine  law.  This  is  a  principle  which  it  will  be  useful  to 
recollect  in  perusing  the  history  of  the  kings. 


CHAPTER  XVIIL 

1  The  Lord  is  the  priests*  and  Levites*  inheritance. 
3  The  priesfs  due.  6  T?ie  Levitcs  portion,  9  Tfie 
abominations  qf  the  nations  are  to  be  avoided. 
15  Christ  the  Prophet  is  to  be  heard.  20  The  pre- 
sumptuous prophet  is  to  die. 

The  priests  the  Levites,  and  all  the  tribe  of 
Levi,  *shall  have  no  part  nor  inheritance 
with  Israel :  they  'shall  eat  the  offerings  of 
the  Lord  made  oy  fire,  and  his  inheritance. 

2  Therefore  shall  they  have  no  inheritance 
amonj^  their  brethren :  the  Lord  is  their 
inhentance,  as  he  hath  said  unto  them. 

3  ^  And  this  shall  be  the  priest's  due 
from  the  people,  from  them  that  offer  a 
sacrifice,  whetner  it  be  ox  or  sheep;  and 
they  shall  give  unto  the  priest  the  shoulder, 
ana  the  two  cheeks,  and  the  maw. 

4  The  firstfruit  also  of  thy  com,  of  thy 
wine,  and  of  thine  oil,  and  tne  first  of  the 
fleece  of  thy  sheep,  shalt  thou  pve  him. 

5  For  the  Lord  thy  God  hath  chosen  him 
out  of  all  thy  tribes,  to  stand  to  minister  in 
the  name  of  the  Lord,  him  and  his  sons  for 
ever. 

6  %  And  if  a  Levite  come  from  any  of 
thy  gates  out  of  all  Israel,  where  he  so- 
journed, and  come  with  all  the  desire  of  his 
mind  unto  the  place  which  the  Lord  shall 
choose ; 

7  Then  he  shall  minister  in  the  name  of  the 
Lord  his  God,  as  all  his  brethren  the  Levites 
do,  which  stand  there  before  the  Lord. 

8  They  shall  have  like  portions  to  eat, 
beside  'that  which  cometh  of  the  sale  of  his 
patrimony. 


9  %  When  thou  art  come  into  the  land 
which  the  Lord  thy  God  giveth  thee,  thou 
shalt  not  learn  to  do  after  the  abominations 
of  those  nations. 

10  There  shall  not  be  found  among 
you  any  one  that  maketh  his  son  or  his 
daughter  *to  pass  through  the  fire,  or  that 
useth  divination,  or  an  observer  of  times,  or 
an  enchanter,  or  a  witch, 

11  *0r  a  charmer,  or  a  consulter  with 
famihar  spirits,  or  a  wizard,  or  a  •necro- 
mancer. 

12  For  all  that  do  these  things  are  an 
abomination  unto  the  Lord  :  and  because 
of  these  abominations  the  Lord  thy  God 
doth  drive  them  out  from  before  thee. 

13  Thou  shalt  be  ^perfect  with  the  Lord 
thy  God. 

14  For  these  nations,  which  thou  shalt 
"possess,  hearkened  unto  observers  of  times, 
and  unto  diviners :  but  as  for  thee,  the  Lord 
thy  Gt)d  hath  not  suffered  thee  so  to  do. 

15  ^  •The  Lord  thy  God  will  raise  up 
unto  thee  a  Prophet  from  the  midst  of  thee, 
of  thy  brethren,  like  unto  me ;  xinto  him  ye 
shall  hearken ; 

16  According  to  all  that  thou  desiredst 
of  the  Lord  thy  Gt)d  in  Horeb  in  the  day 
of  the  assembly,  saying,  "Let  me  not  hear 
again  the  voice  of  the  Lord  my  God,  neither 
let  me  see  this  great  fire  any  more,  that  I 
die  not. 

17  And  the  Lord  said  unto  me.  They 
have  well  spoken  that  which  they  have 
spoken. 

18  "I  will  raise  them  up  a  Prophet  from 
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speak  in  the  name  of  other  gods,  even  that 
prophet  shall  die. 

21  And  if  thou  say  in  thine  heart.  How 
shall  we  know  the  word  which  the  Lord  hath 
not  spoken  ? 


among  their  brethren,  like  unto  thee,  and 
wiU  put  my  words  in  his  mouth;  and  he 
shall  speak  unto  them  all  that  I  shall  com- 
mand him. 

19  And  it  shall  come  to  pass,  that  who- 
soever will  not  hearken  unto  my  words  which 
he  shaU  speak  in  my  name,  I  will  require  it 
of  him. 

20  But  the  prophet,  which  shall  presume 
to  speak  a  word  in  my  name,  which  I  have 
not  commanded  him  to  speak,  or  that  shall 


22  When  a  prophet  speaketh  in  the  name 
of  the  Lord,  if  the  thing  follow  not,  nor 
come  to  pass,  that  is  the  thing  which  the 
Lord  hath  not  spoken,  hut  the  prophet  hath 
spoken  it  presumptuously:  thou  shalt  not 
be  a&aid  oi  him. 


Vene  3.  **  The  tkmtlder,  and  the  two  tAeeht,  and  the  maw/* — In  LeY.  vu.  34,  the  breast  and  shoulder  only  are  mentioned 
as  the  priest's  portion  of  the  peace  ofibrings ;  and  it  is  disputed  whether  the  present  is  a  repetition  of  the  same  precept, 
supplying  what  b  there  omitted  (the  cheeks  and  the  maw),  or  a  new  injunction,  referring  not  to  sacrifices,  but  animals 
killed  for  private  use.  If  the  latter,  the  text  should  be  rendered  not "  from  those  who  offbr  a  sacrifice,"  but  *'  from  those 
who  slaugnter  animals  " — a  reading  which  the  original  will  well  bear.  By  **  the  two  cheeks  "  we  are  to  understand  the 
whole  head.  As  to  the  *'  maw,**  the  mention  of  it  as  one  of  the  prime  parts — ^which  it  doubtless  was,  from  being  one  of 
the  priestly  portions — may  occasion  surprise,  until  we  recollect  that  this  part  was  considered  a  great  delicacy  by  the 
ancients.  Several  instances  of  estimation  in  which  it  was  held  occur  in  Homer.  Thus,  in  the  "  Iliad/*  when  the  heca- 
tomb was  offered  to  pacify  Apollo,  after  the  thighs  had  been  consumed  on  the  altar,  a  feast  was  prepared  with  the 
remainder:— 

"  They  gave  to  each  his  portion  of  the  maw, 

Then  slash'd  the  remnant,  pierced  it  with  the  spits^ 

And  managing  with  culinary  skill 

The  roast,  withdrew  it  with  the  spits  again." 

Here,  of  all  the  parts,  the  maw  alone  is  particularly  mentioned,  and  was  distributed  first  of  all. 

8.  ^  Patrimony.^ — ^This  probably  refers  to  the  private  or  personal  estate  of  a  Levite,  as  distinguished  from  his  official 
property  and  dues.  The  Levites  had  no  general  landed  inheritance,  like  the  other  tribes ;  but  there  was  nothing  to 
prevent  them  from  purchasing  houses  and  fields,  and  leaving  them  to  their  children.  Thus  we  read  that  Abiathar  the 
priest  had  fields  of  his  own  at  Anathoth  (1  Kings  ii.  26) ;  and  the  prophet  Jeremiah,  who  was  also  a  priest,  purchased 
a  field  of  his  uncle's  son  (Jer.  xxxii.  7,  8). 

10.  ''  That  lueth  divinationr — The  arts,  or  pretended  arts,  mentioned  in  this  and  the  following  verse,  were  common 
among  the  idolatrous  nations  of  antiquity,  and  were,  indeed,  intimately  connected  with  idolatrous  systems  and  rites. 
Hence,  however  futile  in  themiolves,  they  necessarily  involved  deep  offence  ag^ainst  the  veiy  first  principles  of  the 
Mosaical  dispensation,  which  accounts  for  the  severity  with  which  they  were  treated  by  its  laws.  If  the  professors  of 
these  arts  had  been  regarded  merely  as  knaves  or  fools,  they  would  doubtless  still  have  been  punished,  but  probably  not 
with  the  same  degree  of  severity.  Such  arts,  at  least  in  Europe,  are  now  merely  impositions  on  the  credulous,  and  do 
not  proceed  on  the  same  principles  as  when  the  world  was  full  of  idolatry ;  and  they  are  therefore  differently  regarded  in 
the  present  laws  of  Europe.  Some  of  the  Rabbins  think  that  the  word  O^Dp  {ketamim),  rendered  **'  divinations,"  is 
a  general  term,  comprehending  all  the  particulars  subsequently  specified.  Thus  understood,  divination  generally  had 
for  its  object  the  discovery  of  future  events,  and  the  determination  of  the  proceeding  to  be  adopted  on  particular  and 
important  occasions.  All  the  arts  which  had  these  objecte  were  not  only  intimately  connected  with,  but  founded  on,  the 
systems  of  theology  which  were  then  prevalent,  in  which  all  the  parts  and  powers  of  nature,  and  particularly  the 
heavenly  bodies,  were  deified— as  we  have  shown  in  the  notes  to  ch.  iv.  Most  of  the  various  arte  of  divination  therefore 
consisted  in  discovering  a  supposed  occult  meaning^  in  the  various  phenomena  and  aspecte  which  deified  Nature,  in  ite 
several  parte,  exhibited ;  or  in  various  signs  and  circumstances,  which  the  deities  were  supposed  to  send  or  influence. 
There  was  one  kind  of  divination  which  did  not,  like  the  others,  pretend  te  any  skill  in  the  mterpretetion  of  signs  and 
omens,  but  professed  to  presage  future  evente  from  a  mere  internal  sense  or  persuasion  of  the  mind,  under  a  particular 
emotion  or  agitetion.  To  this  class  appear  te  belong  ^  the  consulters  of  06,'  mentioned  in  one  of  the  foUowmg  notes. 
But  the  most  common  derived  ite  indications  of  futurity  from  external  siens,  including  under  this  denomination 
the  resulte  of  certein  ezperimente  and  observations,  arbitrarily  instituted  and  attended  with  superstitious  rites.  It  is 
remarkable  that,  between  knavery  on  the  one  hand,  and  ignorance  on  the  other,  most  of  these  mischievous  and  wicked 
arte  have  continued  to  survive,  separately  from  the  principles  on  which  they  were  founded. 

*'  An  observer  <if  thnet*^ — ^The  word  rendered  " times "  is  ]^)}^  (pnain),  and  has  been  variously  understood,  it  being 
doubtful  from  what  simple  word  it  is  derived.  Understood  as  our  translators  have,  on  very  good  authority,  rendered  it, 
it  may  refer  te  the  superstition  concerning  lucky  and  unlucky  days,  including  also  perhaps  astrology,  as  the  root  of 
that  superstition.  That  vain  and  foolish  science  of  divination  by  the  sters  is,  however,  denounced  more  explicitly  in 
other  places.  The  Jews  generally  think  that  something  of  this  nature  is  here  forbidden.  Another  class  of  interpreters 
understood  the  word  to  come  from  ]^  (anan),  a  cloud ;  and  that  it  refers  to  a  well  known  sort  of  augury  from  the 
appearances  assumed  by  the  clouds  in  a  particular  part  of  the  heavens.  The  analogy  of  the  language  renders  this  the 
most  probable  meaning,  and  it  is  adopted  by  Boothroyd  in  his  new  version.  If  we  were  so  to  understand  it,  we  should 
certeinly  not  restrict  it  to  the  appearances  assumed  by  the  clouds,  but  extend  it  to  all  divination  from  atrial  appear- 
ances, which  formed  a  prominent  part  in  the  ancient  systems  of  divination.  There  is  another  interpretetion  which 
derives  the  word  from  X^  (atn),  an  eye ;  and  supposes  that  it  refers  to  the  pretended  power  of  fascinating  or  bewitehing 
by  the  eye.  Gesenius  prefers  this  rendering ;  and  it  is  certain  that  this  superstition  is  now  very  strong  in  the  East, 
particularly  in  Arabia,  where  it  is  an  object  of  prime  importance  with  every  one  to  guard  himself  and  his  children 
from  the  evil  eye. 

'<  Jn  enchanter  J" — The  word  is  WnyO  (menachesh),  which,  deprived  of  the  prefixed  Dt  >>  the  word  for  a  serpent,  and 
is  therefore  thought,  by  Bochart  and  others,  to  mean  a  sort  of  divination  by  serpente  («f  n^imik^,  which  was  very  com- 
mon among  the  ancients.    This  art  probably  arose  in  Egypt,  where  the  lexpent  was  a  sacred  ammal    The  Jews  gene- 
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Tally  understand  it  to  refer  to  omens  of  good  or  eril,  derived  &om  the  appearances  and  movements  of  animals^  and 
from  the  little  accidents  which  occur  in  common  life.  A  large  sense  may  be  assigned  to  the  word,  which,  as  a  verb, 
means  not  only  to  augur  or  divine,  but,  in  the  general  sense,  to  perceive,  discover,  find  out.  Thus  it  perhaps  may  refer, 
as  the  Kabbins  understand,  to  most  of  the  non-aerial  auguries  they  mention,  and  also  to  omens  derived  from  the  in- 
spection of  the  entrails  of  victims  offered  in  sacrifice,  or  even  of  human  beings,  as  well  as  those  from  various  sorts  of 
lots.  This  and  the  last  word  together,  we  should  therefore  tal^  as  rather  more  than  equivalent  to  what  the  Romans 
understood  by  "  augury.**  Among  them,  it  was  one  of  the  laws  of  the  twelve  tables  that  nothing  should  be  undertaken 
without  consnlting  the  augurs,  and  that  their  advice  should  be  eicactly  followed. 

"A  witehJ'—Pjiff^D  {mekastkef),  feminine  in  Ezod.  xxiL  18,  but  not  so  here.  ''  Magician"  would  be  a  better  ren- 
dering, and  it  is  so  given  in  Dan.  ii.  2 ;  or  *'  sorcerer,"  as  in  MaL  iiL  4.  It  un(^uestionably  means  one  who  resorts  to 
magic,  sorcery,  or  enchantments,  for  a  particidar  purpose,  generally  to  the  prejudice  of  some  person.  The  Septuagint 
renders  it  lev  '*  poisoner ; "  probably  because  these  sorcerers  dealt  much  in  potions,  to  which  mighty  eflects  were 
ascribed,  and  which  were  often  deleterious.  The  Rabbins  think  that  the  punishment  of  death  is  not  awarded  to  those 
who  simply  employed  fascinations,  and  drew  presages  and  omens  from  natural  things,  but  only  to  those  who  did  so  to 
the  prejudice  ot  others.  But  they  are  often  about  the  worst  jud|^  of  the  spirit  of  their  own  law.  But  Maimonides 
perceives  that  the  greater  evil  of  these  arts  was  in  their  connection  with  idolatry — not  less  so  the  arts  of  sorcery  than 
those  of  proflpostication,  as  no  magical  work  or  witchcraft  was  performed  without  reference  to  the  stars,  and  ultimately 
to  the  worship  of  stars.  Every  plant,  animal,  and  metal  had  its  ruling  star ;  and  it  was  with  regard  to  such  stars  that 
various  ingredients  were  collected  and.  employed  in  magical  rites.  Much  as  the  Romans  were  addicted  to  divination, 
they  forbade  the  arts  of  sorcery,  as  did  also  various  states  of  Greece.  Plato  judged  that  the  professors  of  such  arts 
ought  to  be  punished  with  death,  if  they  really  possessed  the  powers  to  which  they  pretended.  This  is  unquestionable, 
if  it  were  proved  that  they  had  used  such  power  to  destroy  the  life  and  happiness  of  man.  But  it  is  another  question 
whether  they  ought  to  be  punished  when  they  merely  deceive  themselves  and  others  into  the  belief  that  they  have 
powers  which  they  do  not  possess,  and  when  the  arts,  true  or  false,  ceased  to  have  that  connection  with  idolatrjr  which 
made  them  dangerous,  on  other  grounds,  in  a  state  constituted  like  that  of  the  Hebrews.  Selden,  in  whose  time  the 
capital  penalty  was  in  this  country  strongly  enforced  against  witches,  thus  determines  the  point: — '*The  law  against 
witches  does  not  prove  there  be  any ;  but  it  punishes  the  malice  of  those  people  that  use  such  means  to  take  away 
men's  lives — ^if  one  should  profess  that,  by  turning  his  hat  thrice,  and  crying  Buz,  he  could  take  away  a  man's  life 
(though  in  truth  he  could  do  no  such  thin^).  Yet  this  were  a  just  law  made  by  the  state,  that  whosoever  should  turn 
his  hat  thrice,  and  cry  Buz,  with  an  intenbon  to  take  away  a  man's  life,  shall  be  put  to  death."  This  is  doubtful ;  but 
we  know  that  in  many  cases  the  pretension  to  the  power  is  as  dangerous  as  its  actual  possession.  If  a  man  believes 
that  another  can  take  away  his  life  b^r  spells  and  magic  arts,  and  that  such  arts  are  actually  employed  against  him,  it 
is  a  known  fact  that  the  terror  of  his  imagination  will  often  be  sufficient  to  destroy  him.  We  have  the  rather  dwelt  on 
this  point  here  because,  while  the  present  chapter  merely  directs  that  none  of  these  various  arts  shoidd  be  tolerated,  the 
5|t£^I3D»  mekas9ke/(in  Ex.  xxii.  18),  and  the  3^^*  ^^)  <^<i  ?2)rr«  yidoni  (Lev.  xx.  27),  are  alone  condemned  to  death, 
in  express  terms.  That  the  others  are  so,  we  only  suppose^r  implication — as  from  the  text  before  us,  where  they  are 
mixed  up  in  the  same  list  with  those  elsewhere  declared  liable  to  capital  punishment,  without  any  marks  to  distinguish 
them  as  not  involved  in  the  same  condemnation. 

11.  «*  ^  charmer/* — ^The  phrase  is  the  same  (TJUl  TSTT*  chobcr  ckaber)  that  occurs  in  PsL  Iviii.  5  (see  the  note 
there)i  "The  deaf  adder... .which  will  not  hearken  to  the  voice  of  the  charmert;**  and  it  is  therefore  thought  that  it 
here  also  applies  to  those  who,  by  means  of  certain  words  and  son^  of  incantation,  had  power  over  serpents,  scorpions, 
and  other  venemous  creatures.  We  only  know  this  as  a  species  of  juggling,  common  in  the  East ;  but  it  was  prooably, 
as  mentioned  here,  a  branch  of  magic  art.  Though  but  one  kind  of  charming  is  mentioned,  the  sense  is  probably 
generally  directed  against  all  those  charms  for  procuring  good  or  averting  evil,  te  which  the  Orientals  are  inordinately 
addicted,  and  which  have  a  palpable  and  intimate  connection  with  idolatry  and  superstition. 

**A  amnUttr  with  famiUar  tjfint$'*  (^^^  /2W>  fhoei  ob),  a  consulter  of  Ob ;— one  of  those  expreuly  condemned  to 
death.  The  word  Ob  signifies  a  bottle  or  hollow  vessel,  as  in  Job  xxxii.  19 ;  and  the  Jewish  writers  usually  under- 
stand it  to  denote  a  person  who  was  master  {Baal-Ob)  or  mistress  {Baaiath-Ob,  as  the  '<  witch  of  Endor  "  is  called)  of  a 
spirit  or  demon,  which  entered  them  and  spoke  in  a  deep  hollow  voice  from  their  belly  or  chest,  as  from  a  bottle : 
that  is  to  say,  they  resembled  the  pythonesses,  or  priestesses  through  whom  Apollo  was,  at  Delphos,  thought  to  deliver 
his  oracles.  The  priestess  there  received  the  inspiring  vapour  from  a  hole  in  the  ground,  and  when  sufficiently  inflated 
poured  forth  her  responses.  Something  of  this  kind  is  very  probably  intended.  Hence  most  of  the  versions  render 
the  words  by  <*  a  Pythonist,"  or  *'  a  consulter  of  Python."  The  damsel  who  had  "  a  spirit  of  divination  "  (Acts  xvi.  16) 
seems  to  have  been  of  this  class. 

«« A  wiMard/*—-ThiM  is  the  ^JJTP  (yidami),  sentenced  to  capital  punishment  in  Ley.  xx.  27,  The  word  literally 
means  wise  or  knowing  men ;  and,  in  plainer  English,  seems  nearly  equivalent  to  our  <'  cunning  men."  It  is  a^preed 
that  the  word  denotes  generally  those  who,  by  means  of  mag^ical  and  cabalistic  arts,  professed  to  become  acquainted 
with  future  events, — ^to  know  the  good  or  evil  that  awaited  human  life. 

**  Necromancer,** — literally,  one  that  seeks  to,  or  inquires  of,  the  dead.  The  definition  itself  is  sufficiently  explana- 
tory. Such  persons,  presuming  that  the  dead  had  the  power  of  revealing  secrets  and  of  foretelling  the  future,  sought 
such  information  from  them.  This  they  did  in  various  methods— as  cauing  up  the  dead  by  diabolical  arts — resorting 
to  places  which  the  shades  of  the  departed  were  supposed  to  frequent — or  sleeping  in  cemeteries,  after  certain  cere- 
monies, to  obtain  the  response  through  such  dreimis  as  might  then  occur.  An  mstance  of  consulting  the  dead  has 
been  mentioned  in  the  note  to  ch.  xii  23.    The  ancient  heathen  were  very  much  addicted  to  this  kind  of  superstition. 

In  concluding  these  explanations  on  this  very  unpleasant  subject,  it  may  be  asked  whether  these  wicked  and  foolish 
arts  were  real  or  pretended.  We  can  only  say  that  they  were  probably  in  most  instances  pretended ;  but  the  preten- 
sion itself  being  calculated  to  work  nearly  as  much  mischief  as  the  reality,  particularly  in  a  society  so  singularly  con- 
stituted as  that  of  the  Hebrews,  it  was  necessary  to  treat  them,  at  least,  as  real  evils.  Further  than  this,  it  has  been 
held,  that  when  the  systems  of  ancient  idolatry  offered  to  the  Evil  One  convenient  and  prepared  agencies  through 
which  he  might  operate,  ho  did  sometimes  so  operate,  using  the  deluded  wretehes,  who  sought  for  powers  beyond 
nature,  as  his  tools  for  riveting  the  chains  which,  during  many  long  ages,  held  the  human  mind  bound  in  «iftrlmg«i  and 
degradation.     There  is  much  m  Scripture  to  sanction  tms  conclusion. 

In  the  preceding  notes  we  have  confined  ourselves  to  an  explanation  of  the  terms  which  occurred.  Some  of  the 
more  remarkable  practices  connected  with  these  abominations  will  be  noticed  hereafter,  under  Uie  various  passages  of 
Scripture  which  refer  to  them. 
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}  The  cities  of  rqfuge.  4  The  privilege  thereqf 
for  the  manslayer.  14  The  landmark  is  not  to  be 
removed,  15  Ttvo  witnesses  at  the  least.  16  TTie 
punishnent  qf  a  false  witness. 


*hath  cut  off  the 
Lord    thy  God 


When  the  Lord  thy  God 
nations,   whose  land   the 

Siveth  thee,  and  thou  'succeedest  them,  and 
weUest  in  their  cities,  and  in  their  houses ; 

2  'Thou  shalt  separate  three  cities  for 
thee  in  the  midst  of  thy  land,  which  the 
Lord  thy  God  giveth  thee  to  possess  it. 

3  Thou  shaft  prepare  thee  a  way,  and 
divide  the  coasts  of  thy  land,  which  the  Lord 
thy  God  giveth  thee  to  inherit,  into  three 
parts,  that  every  slayer  may  flee  thither. 

4  If  And  this  is  the  case  of  the  slajer, 
which  shall  flee  thither,  that  he  may  hve : 
Whoso  killeth  his  neighbour  ignorantly, 
whom  he  hated  not  *in  time  past ; 

5  As  when  a  man  goeth  into  the  wood 
with  his  neighbour  to  hew  wood,  and  his 
hand  fetcheth  a  stroke  with  the  ax  to  cut 
down  the  tree,  and  the  %ead  slippeth  from 
the  'helve,  and  ^ehteth  upon  his  neighbour, 
that  he  die  ;  he  snail  flee  unto  one  of  those 
cities,  and  live : 

6  Lest  the  avenger  of  the  blood  pursue 
the  slayer,  while  his  heart  is  hot,  and  over- 
take him,  because  the  way  is  long,  and  ®slay 
him ;  whereas  he  was  not  worthy  of  death, 
inasmixch  as  he  hated  him  not  *in  time  past 

7  Wherefore  I  command  thee,  saying. 
Thou  shalt  separate  three  cities  for  thee. 

8  And  if  the  Lord  thy  God  ^''enlarge 
thy  coast,  as  he  hath  sworn  unto  thy  fathers, 
and  give  thee  all  the  land  which  he  pro- 
mised to  give  unto  thy  fathers ; 

9  If  thou  shalt  keep  all  these  command- 
ments to  do  them,  which  I  command  thee 
this  day,  to  love  the  Lord  thy  God,  and  to 
walk  ever  in  his  ways ;  "then  shalt  thou  add 
three  cities  more  for  thee,  beside  these  three : 

10  That  innocent  blood  be  not  shed  in 
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thy  land,  which  the  Lord  thy  God  giveth 
thee  for  an  inheritance,  and  so  blood  be  upon 
thee. 

11^  But  if  any  man  hate  his  neighbour, 
and  lie  in  wait  for  him,  and  rise  up  against 
him,  and  smite  him  **mortalljr  that  he  die, 
and  fleeth  into  one  of  these  cities : 

12  Then  the  elders  of  his  city  shall  send 
and  fetch  him  thence,  and  deliver  him  into 
the  hand  of  the  avenger  of  blood,  that  he 
may  die. 

13  Thine  eye  shall  not  pity  him,  but  thou 
shalt  put  away  the  guilt  of  innocent  blood 
from  Israel  that  it  may  go  well  with  thee. 

14  ^  Thou  shalt  not  remove  thy  neigh- 
bour's landmark,  which  they  of  old  time 
have  set  in  thine  inheritance,  which  thou 
shalt  inherit  in  the  land  that  the  Lord  thy 
God  ffiveth  thee  to  possess  it. 

15^  ^*One  witness  shall  not  rise  up  a^nst 
a  man  for  any  iniquity,  or  for  any  sm,  m  any 
sin  that  he  sinneth :  at  the  mouth  of  two 
witnesses,  or  at  the  mouth  of  three  wit- 
nesses, shall  the  matter  be  established. 

16  ^  If  a  false  witness  rise  up  against 
any  man  to  testify  against  him  ^Uhat  which 
is  wrong ; 

17  Tlien  both  the  men,  between  whom  the 
controversy  is,  shall  stand  before  the  Lord, 
before  the  priests  and  the  judges,  which  shall 
be  in  those  days ; 

18  And  the  judges  shall  make  diligent 
inquisition :  and,  behold,  if  the  witness  he  a 
false  witness,  and  hath  testified  falsely  against 
his  brother; 

19  '"Then  shall  ye  do  unto  him,  as  he  had 
thought  to  have  done  unto  his  brother :  so 
shalt  thou  put  the  evil  away  from  among 
you. 

20  And  those  which  remain  shall  hear, 
and  fear,  and  shall  henceforth  commit  no 
more  any  such  evil  among  you. 

21  And  thine  eye  shall  not  pity;  but  "life 
shall  go  for  life,  eye  for  eye,  tooth  for  tooth, 
hand  for  hand,  foot  for  foot. 


^neh^MgriiBtUorpotmsut        •Bxod.91. 18.    Num.  86. 10.    J(Mh.90.9. 


1  Chap.  19.  99. 
^Heb.  mm. 

"Josh.  90. 7.         »Heb.<» /iff, 


. ^Htth.fromp€Sterdau  the  third  day, 

«Heto.vfood.       7  ^ekjinddh,       >  H«b.  «mite  Arm  te  ^.       *  H«A>,Jlr9m  ynttrdiw  the  tMrd  dau,       »Chu>.19.fidL 
•■ Chap.  17. 6.    Matth.iai6.Jolm8.lfir   9  Cor.  la^^ 


»  Num.  35. 30. 
;*roT.19.6.9.    Dan.li.69. 


MBxod.91.98.    L0dt.94.9O. 


'Chap.  19. 90. 
Heb.  10. 98. 
Matth.S.88. 


Verse  3.  <<  Thou  tha/i  prwpare  thee  a  tdajr.**— The  Jews  understand  tliif  to  refer  to  the  keeping  the  roadi  to  the  dtiet 
of  refuge  in  good  order,  that  there  might  be  nothing  to  impede  the  flieht  of  the  manslayer ;  and  they  ixiform  ns  of  the 
manner  in  which  this  injunction  was  complied  with.  Tne  roads,  they  say,  were  broad  and  level,  thirty-two  cubits 
wide  at  the  least,  and  without  hillocks  or  hollows ;  the  surface  was  kept  smooth  and  hard,  and  all  watery  places 
drained;  and  every  brook  and  river  was  furnished  with  a  good  bridge.  To  prevent  the  refugee  from  mistaking  his 
way,  a  post  or  stone  was  set  up  at  every  turning,  with  the  word  IffTpO*  **  Ravt^OB/'  engraven  upon  it  in  large  letters. 
Once  ever^  year,  in  February,  the  magistrates  of  every  city  were  obliged  to  ins];>ect  the  roads,  to  see  that  they  were  in 
^ood  condition,  and  order  such  repairs  as  might  be  required.  If  they  neglected  this,  and  the  aveneer  overtook  the  refugee 
in  consequence,  the  ^  innocent  blood"  (as  that  of  a  person  slain  by  the  avenger  is  called  in  verse  10)  was  adjudged  to  lie 
at  their  door.    If  this  statement  be  correct,  the  ancient  Hebrews  must  have  made  very  considerable  advances  In  one  of 
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the  most  important  arts  of  civil  life — the  making  of  roads.  The  resort  of  the  male  population  three  times  a  year  to 
Jerasalem,  which  would  cause  the  expediency  of  good  roads  to  be  generally  ieli,  may  have  contributed  to  the  same 
result. 

14.  *'  Thou  shalt  not  remove  iky  neighbour* $  landmark^* — Even  at  the  present  day,  the  lixnits  between  the  lands  of  dif- 
ferent persons  are  in  general  so  faintly  marked  that  they  might  be  altered  without  much  difficulty.  Hedges,  walls,  and 
other  such  enclosures  are  not  known  m  the  East,  unless  as  to  gardens  and  orchards*  Arable  ground  is  always  uninclosed, 
and  the  marks  which  distin^^h  one  man's  property  from  another  can  only  be  known  as  landmaiks  by  a  practised  eye. 
A  line  of  single  stones  at  wide  intervals,  a  small  ridge  of  earth,  or  an  equally  small  trench  or  gutter,  »)rm  the  principal 
classes  of  landmarks,  so  that  a  large  cultivated  puiin  will  appear  one  unbroken  field.  Boundaries  of  some  kind  or 
other  must  have  been  very  anciently  established  to  prevent  disputes.  Moses  speaks  of  landmarks  as  already  in  use, 
not  directing  them  to  be  set  up,  but  forbidi'mg  their  removal.  Perhaps  they  originated  in  Egypt.  The  annual  inun- 
dation of  the  Nile,  softening  the  ground  and  obliterating  minute  marks  by  its  slimy  deposit,  must  soon  have  made  the 
cultivators  feel  the  necessity  for  some  means  of  demarcation.  It  is  said  that  the  science  of  geometry  originated  in 
the  processes  and  calculations  to  which  they  resorted  for  the  discovery  of  their  -property.  As,  however,  an  annual 
survey  of  this  sort  must  have  been  rather  tedious,  they  were  probably  not  long  in  thmkmg  of  some  standing  marks 
which  would  not  be  affected  by  the  inundation.  These  were  probably  stones.  Homer  mentions  stone  landmarks  as 
ancient  at  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war.  Pallas,  in  her  conflict  with  Biars,  thus  returned  his  heavy  stroke  upon  her 
shield:—- 

*'  She,  retiring,  with  strong  grasp  upheaved 

A  rugged  stone,  black,  ponderous,  from  the  plain, 

A  land-mark  fixed  by  men  of  ancient  times. 

Which  hurling  at  the  neck  of  stonny  Mars, 

She  smote  him.    Down  he  fell." — Uowpbb. 

In  after  times,  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  to  render  the  landmarks  the  more  sacred,  committed  them  to  the  custody  of  a 
god,  Jupiter  Terminalis,  who  was  considered  to  be  represented  by  the  rude  landmark  stones,  which  in  time  came  to  be 
sometimes  improved  into  a  shapely  landmark  stone,  terminating  m  a  human  bust  and  head.  This  sort  of  Qto6.  was  set 
up  at  Rome  by  Numa  Pompilius,  who  devoted  to  destruction  the  persons  and  oxen  of  those  who  should  disturb  these 
consecrated  landmarks.  Before  his  time,  according  to  Plutarch,  the  lands  of  the  Romans  had  their  extent  marked  by 
no  determined  limit.  But  landmarks  had  existed  long  before  in  Greece  and  other  countries,  and  every  where  it  was 
highly  penal  to  remove  them.  We  consider  the  following  passages,  from  Halhed's  translation  of  the  Gentoo  laws,  as 
fumishm^  striking  illustrations  of  the  text :  ''  If  any  person  should  dig  up  the  roots  of  a  tree  planted  for  a  landmark, 
it  is  a  crime,  ana  the  magistrate  shall  fine  him  20U  puns  of  cowries. — If  a  person,  by  remoying  a  landmark,  fraudu- 
lently appropriates  to  himself  an  additional  piece  of  land,  the  magbtrate  shall  take  from  him  a  fine  of  540  puns  of 
cownes,  and  shall  give  back  the  land  to  the  owiier. — If  a  person  entirely  breaks  the  dividing  ridge  between  the  tillage 
of  any  two  persons,  the  magistrate  shall  fine  him  108  puns  of  cowries.* 


CHAPTER  XX. 

1  The  pries  f  8  exhortation  to  encourc^e  the  people 
to  battle,  5  The  officers*  proclamation  who  are  to 
be  dismissed  from  the  toar.  10  How  to  use  the 
cities  that  accept  or  rq/iise  the  proclamation  of 
peace.  16  W?iat  cities  must  be  devoted.  19  Trees 
of  man* s  meat  must  not  be  destroyed  in  the  siege. 

When  thou  goest  out  to  battle  a&^ainst  thine 
enemies,  and  seest  horses,  and  chariots,  and 
a  people  more  than  thou,  be  not  afraid  of 
them :  for  the  Lord  thy  God  is  with  thee, 
which  brought  thee  up  out  of  the  land  of 
Egypt 

2  And  it  shall  be,  when  ye  are  come  nigh 
unto  the  battle,  that  the  priest  shall  approach 
and  speak  unto  the  people, 

3  And  shall  say  unto  them.  Hear,  O  Israel, 
ye  approach  this  day  unto  battle  against 
your  enemies  :  let  not  your  hearts  *faint, 
fear  not,  and  do  not  "tremble,  neither  be  ye 
terrified  because  of  them ; 

4  For  the  Lord  your  God  is  he  that  goeth 
with  you,  to  fight  for  you  against  your  ene- 
mies, to  save  you. 

5  ^  And  the  officers  shall  speak  unto  the 
people,  saying.  What  man  is  there  that  hath 


built  a  new  house,  and  hath  not  dedicated 
it  ?  let  him  go  and  return  to  his  house,  lest 
he  die  in  the  battle,  and  another  man  dedi- 
cate it. 

6  And  what  man  is  he  that  hath  planted 
a  vineyard,  and  hath  not  yet  'eaten  of  it? 
let  him  also  go  and  return  unto  his  house, 
lest  he  die  in  the  battle,  and  anotlier  man 
eat  of  it 

7  *And  what  man  is  there  that  hath  be- 
trothed a  wife,  and  hath  not  taken  her  ?  let 
him  ^o  and  return  unto  his  house,  lest  he 
die  m  the  battle,  and  another  man  take 
her. 

8  And  the  officers  shall  speak  further  un- 
to the  people,  and  they  shall  say,  *What  man 
is  there  that  is  fearful  and  fainthearted  ?  let 
him  go  and  return  unto  his  house,  lest  his 
brethren's  heart  "faint  as  well  as  his  heart 

9  And  it  shall  be,  when  the  officers  have 
made  an  end  of  speaking  unto  the  people, 
that  they  shall  make  captains  of  Uie  armies 
^to  lead  the  people. 

10  ^  When  thou  comest  nigh  unto  a  city 
to  fight  against  it,  then  proclaim  peace  unto 
it. 


iUtlb.  be  tender.      T^Btb.  make  hoite.      •Beb.madeiieemmeu.    See  Levit.  19.  S3L 

7  Hebb  to  be  is  the  head  of  the  people. 
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1 1  And  it  shall  he,  if  it  make  thee  answer 
of  peace,  and  open  nnto  thee,  then  it  shall 
be,  that  all  the  people  that  is  found  therein 
shall  be  tributaries  unto  thee,  and  they  shall 
serve  thee. 

12  And  if  it  will  make  no  peace  with  thee, 
but  will  make  war  against  thee,  then  thou 
shalt  besiege  it : 

13  And  when  the  Lord  thy  God  hath  de- 
livered it  into  thine  hands,  thou  shalt  smite 
every  male  thereof  with  the  edge  of  the 
sword : 

14  But  the  women,  and  the  little  ones, 
and  'the  cattle,  and  all  that  is  in  the  city, 
even  all  the  spoil  thereof,  shalt  thou  Hake 
unto  thyself;  and  thou  shalt  eat  the  spoil 
of  thine  enemies,  which  the  Lord  thy  God 
hath  given  thee. 

15  Thus  shalt  thou  do  unto  all  the  cities 
which  are  very  far  off  from  thee,  which  are 
not  of  the  cities  of  these  nations. 

16  But  of  the  cities  of  these  people,  which 
the  Lord  thy  God  doth  give  thee /or  an  in- 


heritance, thou  shalt  save  alive  nothing  that 
breatheth : 

17  But  thou  shalt  utterly  destroy  them; 
namely,  the  Hittites,  and  the  Amorites,  the 
Canaanites,  and  the  Perizzites,  the  Hivites, 
and  the  Jebusites ;  as  the  Lord  thy  God  hath 
commanded  thee : 

18  That  they  teach  you  not  to  do  after  all 
their  abominations,  which  they  have  done 
unto  their  gods;  so  should  ye  sin  against 
the  Lord  your  God. 

19  %  When  thou  shalt  besiege  a  city  a 
lon^  time,  in  making  war  against  it  to  take 
it,  fliou  shalt  not  destroy  the  trees  thereof 
by  forcine  an  ax  against  them :  for  thou  may- 
est  eat  of  them,  and  thou  shalt  not  cut  them 
down  (*^or  the  tree  of  the  field  t*  man!s  life) 
"to  employ  them  in  the  sieee : 

20  Only  the  trees  whidi  thou  knowest 
that  they  be  not  trees  for  meat,  thou  shalt 
destroy  and  cut  them  down ;  and  thou  shalt 
build  bulwarks  against  the  city  that  maketh 
war  with  thee,  until  **it  be  subdued. 


•JmIi.8.9. 


•  Heb.  spoil.       M  0r,>br,  0  mm,  the  trmoftMeJlM  i»toU  tmphyH  in  the  tiege.       "  Heb.  to  go  firm  beflnt  (Am. 
u  H  eb.  U  como  down. 


Vene  1.  ''  Horses/* — See  notes  on  Ezod.  ziv.  9,  and  Deut.  x?  ii.  16. 
<<  Ckariots,^ — See  notes  on  Exod.  xi?.  7,  and  Jadges  vsr»  3. 

2.  ''  T\e  priest  skali  approach  and  epeah  unto  the  peoph/* — It  was  customary  among  most  ancient  nations  for  a  priest 
to  be  present  on  such  occasions  to  encourage  the  soldiers.  It  is  believed  by  the  Jews  that  the  jiriest  here  mentioned 
was  one  set  apart  and  anointed  for  the  especial  purpose  of  Attending  the  army,  to  speak  to  the  soldiers,  and  blow  the 
silver  trumpets  (Num.  z.  9) ;  and  they  caU  him  ''tne  anointed  for  war.**  His  speecn,  as  given  in  verses  3  and  4,  is  a 
short  and  expressive  harangue,  admirably  adapted  to  the  occasion  and  the  time,  which,  we  are  told,  was  when  the  men 
were  drawn  up  ready  for  action. 

5.  "  The  officers  shali  speak  unto  the  peopieJ" — This  speech,  like  the  former,  was,  as  the  Rabbins  say,  spoken  by  the 
priesty  and  merely  repeated  by  the  officers,  so  that  it  nu^ht  be  heard  by  the  whole  arm^.  It  is  probable  that,  as  they 
add,  the  present  speech  preceded  the  former  in  point  of  time,  as  the  retirement  of  a  considerable  number  of  men,  which 
must  often  have  happened  when  this  proclamation  was  made,  would  have  occasioned  sad  confusion  when  the  men  were 
drawn  up  in  battle  array.  It  is  not  very  clear  who  the  officers  mentioned  here  were,  as  they  are  distinguished  in 
verse  9  from  the  military  leaders,  and  the  functions  assigned  them  in  different  passage  of  Scripture  are  very  midtifa- 
Sous.  Their  name  is  Q^lOtf,  shoterim,  and  seems,  in  a  general  sense,  to  mean  overseers  or  superintendents.  In 
Exod.  V.  6 — 14,  they  are  the  << overseers*'  over  the  people  at  work.  In  Num.  xi.  16,  they  are  the  persons  from  whom 
the  council  of  seventy  was  taken.  In  Deut.  i.  15,  they  are  among  the  persons  appointed  as  rulers  or  judges ;  but  they 
were  difierent  from  Uie  judges  afterwards  appointed  for  cities,  as  Moses  directs  the  Hebrews  to  have  judges  andshuterim 
in  all  their  gates.  (Deut.  xvi.  18.)  In  other  plaoBs  we  find  them  representing  the  people  in  tho  great  assemblies,  or 
when  they  entered  into  covenant  withQod.  (Deut.  xxix.  10,  and  xxxi.  28,  Josh.  viii.  33,  and  xxiii.  2.)  In  the  instance 
before  us  they  seem  to  have  acted  in  some  sort  as  heralds ;  and  in  2  Ghron.  xxvL  11,  we  meet  with  a  shoter  who  seems 
to  have  occupied  a  post  somewhat  analogous  to  that  of  muster-master-general.  Under  the  kings,  the  shoierim  seem  to 
have  been  usually  taken  from  the  tribe  of  Levi.  Michaelis,  followed  by  others,  thinks  that  these  functionaries  kept 
the  genealogical  tables  of  the  Hebrews,  with  a  faithful  record  of  births,  marriages,  and  deaths ;  and,  as  they  kept  the 
rolls  of  famuies,  had,  moreover,  the  duty  of  apportioning  the  public  burdens  and  services  on  the  people  individually. 
He  adds :  <*'  Among  a  people  whose  notions  were  completely  dannish,  and  among  whom  all  hereditary  succession,  and 
even  all  posthumous  tame,  depended  on  genealogical  registers,  this  office  must  have  been  fully  as  important  as  that 
of  a  judge.**    Our  version  usually  renders  shoterim  by  **  officers  **  and  **  scribes." 

<<  —  buiU  a  new  houfe,  and  haih  not  dedicaled  it/* — ^That  is,  has  not  begun  to  occupy  or  enjoy  it  On  their  first  occu- 
pation of  a  new  house,  the  Jews  made  a  feast,  which,  being  the  first  eaten  there,  was  called  the  ^^,  chanach,  or 
**  dedication.**  (See  Patrick,  in  locunu)    The  word  is  the  same  as  that  which  expresses  the  ''  dedication'^  of  the  Temple ; 


our  ideas  on  the  subject.  The  Jews  think  that  the  exemption  extended  to  a  jrear  from  the  commencement  of  occupa- 
tion. In  the  East;  where,  generally  every  man  is  ambitious  to  build  himself  a  new  house  according  to  his  own  fancy, 
and  rather  dislikes  to  repair  and  occupy  an  old  one,  this  event  is  a  sort  of  era  in  a  man's  life,  which  accounts  for  the 
importance  here  attached  to  it.  The  feelinff  on  this  subject  was  not  peculiar  to  the  Jews*  Homer  (lUad,  iL)  men- 
tioDS  it  M  a  penonal  miffoxtane  in  tht  iat«  of  P^otenUof,  tht  fint  Gmk  killed  in  tbt  Thyan  war,  that— 
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«  A  wife  he  left. 
To  rend  in  Phjlace  her  bleedinfl*  cheeks, 
And  an  unfinished  mansion.** — ^Cowfsb. 

6.  '<  Pkotied  a  vineyard,  and  kaik  ^otwtt  tattn  of  it^ — ^This  must,  by  parity  of  reason,  be  understood  to  extend  also  to 
orchards,  oliTe-yards,  and  the  like.  'Hie  Jews  say  that  five  trees  planted  together,  and  in  good  order,  sufficed  for  a 
ground  of  exemption  from  military  service.  This  must  have  operated  for  five  years,  as  the  law  did  not  regard  fruits  as 
fit  for  use  in  the  first  three  years ;  the  fourth  produced  the  first  fruits,  which  were  to  be  taken  to  the  place  of  th« 
sanctuary,  and  eaten  there ;  and  thus  the  produce  did  not  become  wholly  the  proprietor's  own  until  the  fiitn  year. 

7.  **  Betrothed  a  wife,  and  hath  not  taken  htr,^ — This  refers  to  the  custom  still  common  among  Oriental  nations,  in 
which  persons  are  often  betrothed  to  each  other  a  lon^  time  before  the  marriage  is  actually  completed  and  the  bride 
taken  home.  In  chap.  xxiv.  5  there  is  a  sequel  to  this  law,  directing  that  a  man  should  be  exempt  from  service  a  year 
after  marriage.  As  there  could  be  no  want  of  men  in  a  country  where  every  man  was  liable  to  serve,  the  Jews  always 
seem  to  have  interpreted  these  exemptions  in  the  largest  possible  sense.  Tlieir  utility  in  a  nation  so  constituted  must 
be  apparent.  Josephus  touches  on  one  good  reason  for  them,  that  men,  when  taken  from  that  which  had  much  en- 
gaged their  attention  and  were  preparing  to  enjoy,  would  not  be  likely  to  serve  very  cheerfully,  and  might  be  rather  too 
careful  to  nreserve  their  lives.  Michaelis  states  the  result  still  more  clearly.  *' These  four  immunities,  independent  of 
their  maniiest  equity,  were  attended  with  two  very  great  political  benefits,  m  promoting,  first*  marriages,  and,  secondly, 
the  culture  of  the  soil,  which  are  never  more  necessary  than  in  time  of  war.  The  worst  evil  of  war  does  not,  perhaps, 
consist  in  this,  that  thousands  perish  in  battle,  but  that  the  fields,  from  fear,  remain  untilled,  and  that  lew  mar- 
riages are  concluded,  so  that  the  next  generation  must  necessarily  fall  off  in  point  of  numbers. .  .The  above  mentioned 
immunities,  however,  which  are  veiy  happily  defined,  ftrved  in  some  measure  to  counteract  the  disasters  inseparable 
from  war.  Whenever  a  war  threatened,  or  broke  out,  every  man  who  had  no  great  inclination  to  take  the  field,  and 
yet  did  not  choose  publicly  to  declare  himself  a  poltroon,  would  naturally  think  of  taking  a  wife,  if  not  already  married, 
or  of  planting  a  vineyard,  or  of  doing  some  of  those  other  things  that,  by  their  tendency  to  make  amends  for  the  mis> 
chiefs  of  war,  would  entitle  him  to  exemption  from  its  duties."  These  observations  apply  with  peculiar  force  to  Oriental 
warfare,  and  to  the  condition  of  an  eastern  country  when  at  war  with  its  neighbours. 

8.  ^  fFhat  man  it  fkere  that  iifiarfiU  and  fainthearted  f — One  would  think  that  no  man  would  avail  himself  of  such 
an  immunity  as  this,  which  involved  a  voluntary  declaration  of  cowardice.  But  the  fact  was  otherwise,  of  which  wo 
have  a  remarkable  instance  in  the  history  of  Gideon,  more  than  two-thirds  (22,000  out  32,000)  of  whose  army  left  him 
when  permission  was  proclaimed  for  the  **  fearful  and  fainthearted"  to  retire.  (Judges  vii.  3.)  The  truth  is,  that  much 
as  the  Jews  came  to  be  ultimately  distinguished  for  their  valour  and  prowess,  they  were,  for  a  considerable  period  after 
the  exode,  a  timid  and  unwarlike  people,  who  recovered  but  slowly  from  tiie  depressing  influence  which  the  '*  hard 
bondage  "  in  Egypt  had  exercised  upon  their  mind  and  character.  This  the  more  magnifies  the  Divine  power,  which 
put  such  a  people  in  possession  of  Palestine,  notwithstanding  the  numerous  and  warlike  adversaries  by  whom  they  were 
opposed.  The  manner  in  which  the  forces  were  levied  was  not  calculated  to  exclude  the  usual  proportion  of  cowardly 
people  from  the  original  levy,  and  hence  the  present  after-process  was  resorted  to  for  getting  rid  of  those  who  were 
likely  to  do  double  mischief,  by  the  example  they  set  and  by  the  disorder  their  conduct  would  occasion.  This  was  of  the 
more  importance  in  an  irregular  militia,  such  as  was  the  Hebrew  force.  ''  In  our  standing  armies*"  observes  Bfichaelis, 
"  the  stnctness  of  military  discipline  compels  the  most  dastardly  cowards,  as  they  are  confined  in  close  ranks,  to  fight 
nearly  as  well  as  the  bravest  warriors.  Some  thousand  years  ago,  however,  the  case  was  in  all  points  very  dl^reni. 
Military  operations  were  not  so  artificial  and  mechanical  as  now."  We  read  of  some  ancient  generals  who  resorted  to 
some  such  expedient  as  the  present  to  clear  their  armies  of  cowards ;  Imt  we  do  not  know  of  any  but  the  Hebrew  nation 
which  had  a  standing  law  calculated  for  that  object. 

1 0.  **  Whtn  thou  comest  nigh  unto  a  ciiy^  &c — From  hence  to  verse  15,  we  have  the  regular  war-law ;  that  is,  the  law 
applicable  to  all  ordinary  wars,  as  distinguished  from  those  with  the  seven  devoted  nations,  who  were  to  be  treated  under 
the  special  law  which  we  find  in  verses  16 — 18.  In  other  words,  we  have  first  the  general  law,  and  then  the  exception. 
The  details  claim  the  attention  of  those  who  would  enter  into  the  principles  on  which  we  see  that  future  wars  were 
conducted. 

— **  Proclaim  peace  unto  i7.**— That  is,  that  the  lives  and  property  of  the  inhabitants  should  be  safe,  if  they  surren- 
dered the  place  on  certain  conditions.  Tribute  is  the  only  condition  here  mentioned ;  but  the  Jewish  writers  add, 
that  they  were  also  to  renounce  idolatry,  and  become  subject  to  the  Jews.  There  are  not  three  things,  as  they  state 
them,  but  two— subjection  being  implied  in  tribute.  If  the  Rabbins  were  right,  it  is  more  probable  that  these  two 
things  were  proposes  rather  as  alternatives  than  as  conditions,  and  that  the  enemy  would  have  been  at  liberty  to  accept 
either,  but  not  bound  to  accept  both.  In  fact,  we  find  the  Jews  rendering  nations  tributary  without  requiring  them  to 
become  proselytes.  We  are  convinced,  however,  that  the  whole  opinion  is  wrong,  as  there  is  nothing  in  the  Pentateuch, 
or  elsewnere  in  the  Bible,  which  sanctions  an  attempt  to  compel  a  people  to  change  their  religion.  This,  however, 
which  the  Rabbins  attribute  to  their  law,  was  actually  the  war-law  of  Mohammedanism,  by  which  tribute  or  conversion 
were  proposed  as  the  only  alternatives  of  peace.  Their  law  on  this  point  is  thus  stated  in  the  *  Mischat-ul-Masabih,'  in 
accordance  with  the  Koran : — **  When  you  meet  your  enemies  the  polytheists,  invite  them  to  three  things ;  and  which- 
ever they  accept  of,  approve  of  in  them,  and  refrain  from  troubling  them :  invite  them  to  Islam,  and  if  they  accept  it, 
then  do  not  spill  their  blood  or  take  their  property.  But  if  they  refuse  to  become  Musselmans,  call  upon  them  to  pay 
a  poll-tax ;  and  if  they  refuse  to  eive  it,  then  ask  assistance  from  Qod,  and  fight  them."  The  law  of  the  present 
chapter  seems  to  leave  it  doubtful  n^ether  terms  of  peace  were,  in  the  first  instance,  to  be  offered  to  the  devoted  nations ; 
and  Biblical  scholars  are  rather  divided  on  the  subject.  Some  Jewish  writers  of  authority  think  in  the  affirmative,  and 
say  that  Joshua  actually  did  send  three  deputations  to  the  Canaanites,  two  with  offers  of  peace,  and  the  third  with  a 
declaration  of  war.  hut  we  do  not  see  how  this  can  be  rendered  compatible  with  the  strong  injunctions  to  ''  make  no 
covenant  with  them,  nor  shew  mercy  unto  them"  (Deut  vii.  2) ;  or  with  the  conduct  of  the  Gibeonites,  who,  when 
they  wished  to  save  their  lives  by  timely  submission,  only  hoped  to  do  so  by  deceiving  Joshua  into  the  belief  that  they 
did  not  belong  to  any  one  of  the  seven  nations.  This  last  difficulty  they  indeed  obviate  by  saying,  that  the  Gibeonites 
had  previously  refused  the  alternatives  of  peace,  and  wished,  though  late,  to  repair  their  error.  Even  these  authorities, 
however,  do  not  state  that  conversion  was  one  of  the  alternatives  proposed  by  Joshua  to  the  Canaanites.  The  first 
message,  they  say,  was,  "  Let  him  flee  who  will ; "  the  second,  «  Let  him  surrender  who  will  -, "  and  the  third,  **  Let 
him  fight  who  wilU" 

12.  ''  Beeiega  •T.'V.-SoBift  dfttails  tfottceming  ancWiit  tiegM  will  mon  pzopeily  Im  bzoagbi  eiU  by  tht  Mc^aat  ^va 
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in  Scripture  of  several  which  actually  took  place.  Meanwhile,  our  wood-cut,  after  an  engraving  in  the  ^  Description 
de  I'Egypte/  will  suggest  some  leading  ideas  on  the  subject  It  is  copied  from  the  walls  of  what  is  commonly  called 
the  '*  Memnonium,"  at  Thebes,  and  is  unquestionably  the  most  ancient  representation  extant  of  an  attempt  to  take  a 
fortified  place.  As  such,  it  has  much  engaged  the  attention  of  antiquarians,  and  various  explanations  have  been  given. 
All  that  is  essential  to  the  illustration  of  the  subject  the  eye  will  readily  discover.  We  shall  have  some  future  occa- 
sion to  refer  back  to  it. 


Ah  Eotftum  Sixob.    From  am  ixisTnfo  Bas  Rxlibf. 

13.  '*  Smite  every  maie  thereof  wiih  the  edge  of  the  eword,* — ^We  are  not  told  how  the  Hebrew  assailants  were  to  act 
in  the  event  that,  m  the  further  progress  of  the  siege,  the  inhabitants  offered  to  capitulate  and  sued  for  quarter.  Pro- 
bably they  were  allowed  the  same,  or  nearly  the  same,  conditions  which  had  first  been  offered.  At  any  rate,  the 
execution  here  permitted  seems  to  proceed  on  the  supposition  that  the  place  had  been  taken  by  storm.  Mohammed 
did  not  omit  to  provide  for  such  a  contingency  as  we  have  mentioned,  thus : — "  When  you  besiege  a  fort,  if  the  people 
of  the  fort  demand  quarter  in  the  name  of  God  and  his  messenger  (Mohammed),  then  do  not  grant  it ;  but  pledge  to 
them  your  own  faith  and  that  of  your  companions ;  for  if  you  break  your  oum  faith  and  that  ofyourcompamon9,it  it  easier 
than  to  break  that  of  Ood  and  hie  meuengerr  Mohammedans  in  general  have  been  but  too  ready  to  act  on  this  vile  inti- 
mation. The  effect  of  the  law  now  before  us  is,  that  all  the  males  fit  to  l)ear  arms  were  to  be  put  to  death ;  but  that  all 
the  females,  and  the  males  not  of  age  to  bear  arms  (which  is  the  usual  meaning  of  "  little  ones*^,  were  to  be  spared. 
We  do  not  see  any  use  in  going  far  for  an  explanation  of  this  direction.  Its  severity,  as  compared  with  the  usages  of 
modem  European  warfare,  must  at  once  be  admitted.  But  that  severity  was  not  confined  to  the  Hebrew  mode  of  war- 
fare ;  it  formed  the  common  war-law  of  all  ancient  nations,  among  whom  the  male  prisoners  capable  of  bearing  arms 
were  not  only  put  to  death,  but  were  often  previously  subjected  to  the  most  horrid  and  barbarous  tortures.  It  was  only 
slowly  that  men  learned  to  consider  it  more  advantageous  to  retain  their  captives,  or  to  sell  them  as  slaves,  than  to  kill 
them ;  and  the  plan  of  keeping  prisoners  to  be  exchanged  for  those  taken  by  the  enemy  was  only  introduced  when 
wars  became  of  lon^r  duration  than  they  usually  were  in  the  first  ages.  The  treatment  of  prisoners  partly  resulted 
from  the  peculiarities  of  ancient  warfare*    The  subjugation  of  a  people  was  not  then  the  result  of  a  succession  of 
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batUet,  in  which  prisonen  remained  with  both  parties ;  bat  a  single  battle  usually  decided  the  iate  of  a  nation,  so  that 
prisoners  only  remained  with  the  exasperated  Tictors.  When  armies  became  more  disciplined^  and  nations  learned  to 
manage  their  resources,  so  that  even  defeated  armies  would  repeatedly  rally,  and  a  nation  could  endure  a  succession 
of  de£ats  before  it  was  conquered  or  a  peace  concluded,  prisoners  necessarily  remained  in  the  hands  of  both  parties, 
and  were,  after  a  time,  preserved  by  both,  to  be  exchanged  at  the  conclusion  of  the  war.  We  venture  to  think  that 
this  is  as  good  an  explanation  as  can  be  given  of  the  imputed  severity  of  the  Hebrew  military  law.  Michaelis,  who 
has  given  much  attention  to  this  subject,  has  many  excellent  remarks,  of  which,  it  will  be  seen,  we  have  availed  our- 
selves in  the  illustration  of  this  chapter.  He  does  not  enter  into  the  view  which  we  have  here  been  led  to  take ;  but, 
on  the  text  before  us,  he  observes, "  The  Israelites  could  not  regulate  their  conduct  by  our  more  merciful  law  of 
nations,  which  is,  by  several  thousand  years,  of  later  date ;  but  they  acted  precisely  as  their  vanquished  foes  would 
have  done,  had  they  been  lucky  enough  to  have  been  the  conquerors ;  and  they  therefore  merit  the  praise  of  magna- 
nimity, if,  to  lessen  the  evib  of  war,  we  see  them  refraining  in  the  smallest  degree  from  insisting  on  requital  of  like 
for  like  to  the  utmost.   The  enemies  with  whom  the  Israelites  had  to  deal  were  wont  not  merely  to  put  the  vanquished 

to  death,  but  at  the  same  time  to  exercise  great  cruelties  upon  them.  The  Bible  is  full  of  relations  to  this  purport 

The  law  of  nations,  according  to  which  the  Israelites  had  to  carry  on  war,  was  made  by  these  nations  themselves ;  for 
this  law  is  founded  on  the  manners  of  nations,  and  on  the  permission  which  we  have  to  treat  others  as  they  treat  us.* 
Michaelis  also,  very  properly,  cites,  in  corroboration  of  the  Scripture  statements,  the  testimony  of  the  Romans,  who, 
although  they  behaved  much  more  severely  to  their  enemies  than  we  do,  complained  grievously  of  the  barbarous 
conduct  of  the  Carthaginians  towards  their  prisoners ;  and  these  Carthaginians  were  the  direct  descendants  of  the 
Canaanites*  and  had  an  Asiatic  law  of  nations.  It  must  also  le  remarked,  as  partly  accounting  for  the  destruction  of 
the  adult  males,  that  among  the  ancient  nations  there  was  no  such  distinction  between  a  citizen  and  a  soldier  as  among 
us,  and  that  every  one  who  comid  bear  arms,  actually  did  so  when  occasion  required* 

16.  <'  ThouthaU  $ave  nothing  alwe  ikat  bre€dheik/*'~ThM  is  the  exception  to  that  general  war-law  to  which  the  preceding 
note  refers ;  and  it  is  an  exception  which  has  provoked  more  animadversion  than  even  the  general  law  itself.  Some- 
thing has  been  incidentally  said  on  the  subject  in  the  notes  to  Num.  xxxi.  14,  and  in  a  note,  above,  to  verse  10.  We 
may  now  further  observe,  that  the  g^cral  law  was  applicable  to  distant  countries,  which  the  Hebrews  were  not 
intended  to  occupy,  and  which  they  naA  therefore  no  object  in  depopulating,  and  might  leave  in  the  occupation  of  the 
old  inhabitants  on  their  consenting  to  pay  tribute,  or,  at  the  worst,  were  only  authoriMd  to  enfeeble  that  nation  by  the 
destruction  of  the  males  able  to  bear  arms.  But  the  present  law  is  intended  to  meet  a  different  case.  It  applies  to 
nations  whose  country  the  Israelites  were  to  occupy  as  their  own  and  peculiar  land ;  and,  from  the  degraded  and  cor- 
rupt character  of  the  old  inhabitants,  and  their  pnnciples  being  most  adverse  to  those  of  the  Hebrew  constitution,  it 
was  in  the  highest  degree  dangerous  that  they  should  be  suffer^  to  remain  in  the  land  along  with  the  Hebrews.  The 
principal  reason,  therefore,  which  the  Scripture  assigns  for  this  law  of  extermination,  was  the  extraordinary  condition 
of  profligacy  and  impiety  at  which  the  Canaanites  had  arrived.  This  was  notorious  even  in  the  time  of  Abraham :  but 
the  measure  of  their  iniquity  was  not  then  full,  that  is,  their  enormities  had  not  attained  that  heig^ht  which  rendered  their 
destruction  judicially  necessary.  Their  destruction  is  scarcely  ever  enjoined  without  their  guilt  being  assigned  as  a  cause, 
and  therefore  it  is  right  to  g^ve  that  cause  the  principal  weight  **  Now,**  says  Bishop  mttson,  ^^  it  will  be  impossible  to 
prove  that  it  was  contrary  to  Gtod's  moral  justice  to  exterminate  so  wicked  a  people.  He  made  Uie  Israelites  the  executors 
of  his  vengeance ;  and,  in  doing  this,  he  gave  such  evident  and  terrible  proof  of  his  abomination  of  vice  as  could  not  fiul 
to  strike  the  surrounding  nations  with  a^nishment  and  terror,  and  to  impress  upon  the  minds  of  the  Israelites  what  they 
were  to  expect  if  they  followed  the  example  of  the  nations  whom  he  commanded  them  to  cut  off.  *  Ye  tkall  not  comnut 
any  rfth€$€  abommatimu,  thai  the  tmtd  tjnie  you  not  out  also,  at  it  tpued  out  the  nationt  which  were  be/ore  youJ  (Levit  xviii. 
28.)  How  strong  and  descriptive  is  this  language !  The  vices  of  the  inhabitants  were  so  abominable  that  the  very  land 
was  sick  of  them,  and  forced  to  vomit  them  forth  as  the  stomach  disgorges  deadly  poison."  (<  Apology  for  the  Bible.*) 
This  view  takes  the  matter  in  its  broadest  and  strongest  meaning,  and  assumes  the  real  intention  to  be  that  which  is 
clearly  and  repeatedly  declared,  without  seeking  inferential  conclusions  to  show  that  the  injunction  is  to  be  understood 
less  severely  than  its  plam  terms  indicate.  It  is  better  at  once  to  avow  that  the  Canaanites  were  to  be  judicially  extermi- 
nated, on  the  same  grounds  and  under  the  same  principle  as  that  on  which  the  far  more  awful  judgment  of  the  Deluge 
had  before  been  brought  upon  the  world.  It  is,  however,  certain  that  the  Canaanites  had  the  alternative  of  migration 
before  them,  and  it  appears  that  many  of  them  did  adopt  this  alternative.  And  although  it  does  not  appear  that  the 
Jews  had  any  authority  to  propose  to  them  a  change  of  religion  as  an  alternative — ^which  would  have  been  to  convert 
them  by  the  sword — there  is  much  that  favours  the  conclusion  that,  if  any  city  or  people  had  been  spontaneously  im- 
pressed by  the  evidences  of  Divine  power  which  marked  the  wondrous  progress  of  the  Hebrews,  and  had  been 
struck  by  the  beauty  and  purity  of  the  faith  established  among  them,  and  had  then  turned  from  their  idols  and  their 
abominations,  humbling  themselves  befDre  the  God  of  Israel,  they  might,  and  would,  have  been  excepted  from  the 
general  sentence  of  condemnation.  Josh.  xi.  19,  20,  seems  to  imply  that,  if  their  hearts  had  not,  to  the  last,  be^i  hard- 
ened, they  miffht  have  foimd  favour.  There  are  instances  which  lead  to  this  conclusion,  particulariy  that  of  Rahab, 
who,  with  all  nor  family,  was  preserved,  with  the  full  sanction  of  Joshua,  when  her  city  was  destroyed.  This  was  her 
reward  for  concealing  the  Hebrew  spies ;  her  doing  which  is  stated  by  the  Apostle  to  have  been  the  result  of  her  faith 
in  Jehovah.  (Josh,  vu  17,  22 — 25 ;  Heb.  xi.  31.)  For  some  observations  as  to  the  manner  in  which  this  law  was 
obeyed,  see  the  note  on  Judges  ii.  2, 3. 

19.  Q'  For  the  tree  of  thejield  is  man^t  life.*^— The  word  "  life  "  is  not  in  the  original,  and  the  cUase  reads  more  cor* 
rectly  without  it.  There  have  been  many  various  readings,  of  which  Dr.  Boothroyd's  is  perhaps  the  best:  <<Thou  shalt 
not  cut  them  down  to  employ  them  in  the  siege ;  for  the  fruit-trees  of  the  field  are  tor  the  support  of  man."  The 
meaning  of  the  whole  very  clearly  is,  that,  in  the  case  of  a  long  siege,  where  there  might  be  a  want  of  wood  for  raising 
works  against  the  town,  they  were  to  abstain  from  usin^  for  the  purpose  those  trees  that  bore  fruit  while  others  equally 
fit  for  their  occasions  could  be  procured.  Of  course,  this  precept  would  absolutely  prohibit  the  unnecessary  destruction 
of  fruit-trees  as  an  act  of  wanton  aggression.  As,  in  the  East,  a  much  more  considerable  part  of  man's  subsistence 
is  derived  from  fruit^bearing  trees  than  in  our  climates,  the  wanton  destruction  of  such  trees  is  considered  little  less 
than  an  act  of  impiety.  Mohammed  in  one  of  his  wars  cut  down  the  date-trees  of  the  Beni-Nadr  (a  tribe  of  Jews), 
and  burnt  them.  This  act  must  evidently  have  been  viewed  with  strong  disapprobation  even  by  his  own  people,  for  he 
found  it  necessary  to  affirm  that  he  had  received  a  revelation  from  heaven  sanctioning  the  deed:  "This  revelation  came 
down :  <  What  palm-trees  ye  cut  down,  or  left  standing  on  their  roots,  were  so  cut  down  or  left  by  the  will  of  God,  that 
he  might  disgrace  the  evil-doers.*"  ('  Koran,'  chap,  fix, ;  ' Miscbat-ul-Masabih,'  chap,  v.)  It  is  very  probable  that 
Mohammed  did  not  dare  to  repeat  the  experiment* 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 


1  The  expiation  qf  an  uncertain  murder,  10  The 
usage  qfa  captive  taken  to  wtfe,  1 5  The  firstborn 
is  not  to  be  disinherited  upon  private  affection, 
18  A  stubborn  son  is  tobestoned  to  death,  22  7^ 
mcUtfactor  must  not  hang  all  night  on  a  tree. 

If  one  be  found  slain  in  the  land  which  the 
Lord  thy  God  giveth  thee  to  possess  it, 
lying  in  the  field,  and  it  be  not  known  who 
hath  slain  him : 

2  Then  thy  elders  and  thy  judges  shall 
come  forth,  and  they  shall  measure  unto 
the  cities  which  are  round  about  him  that  is 
slain: 

3  And  it  shall  be,  that  the  city  which  is 
next  unto  the  slain  man,  even  the  elders  of 
that  city  shall  take  an  heifer,  which  hath  not 
been  wrought  with,  and  which  hath  not 
drawn  in  the  yoke; 

4  And  the  elders  of  that  city  shall  brinjg 
down  the  heifer  unto  a  rough  valley,  which  is 
neither  eared  nor  sown,  and  shall  strike  off 
the  heifer  s  neck  there  in  the  valley : 

5  And  the  priests  the  sons  of  Levi  shall 
come  near ;  for  them  the  Lord  thy  God  hath 
chosen  to  minister  unto  him,  and  to  bless  in 
the  name  of  the  Lord  ;  and  by  their  'word 
shall  every  controversy  and  every  stroke  be 
tried : 

6  And  all  the  elders  of  that  city,  that  are 
next  unto  the  slain  man,  shall  wash  their 
hands  over  the  heifer  that  is  beheaded  in 
the  valley : 

7  And  they  shall  answer  and  say.  Our 
hands  have  not  shed  this  blood,  neither  have 
our  eyes  seen  it. 

8  ne  merciful,  O  Lord,  unto  thy  people 
Israel,  whom  thou  hast  redeemed,  and  lay 
not  innocent  blood  'unto  thy  people  of  Is- 
rael's charge.  And  the  blood  shall  be  for- 
given them. 

9  So  shalt  thou  put  away  the  guilt  of  in- 
nocent blood  from  among  you,  when  thou 
shalt  do  that  which  is  right  in  the  sight  of 
the  Lord. 

10  ^  When  thou  goest  forth  to  war  against 
thine  enemies,  and  the  Lord  thy  God  hath 
delivered  them  into  thine  hancU,  and  thou 
hast  taken  them  captive, 

11  And  seest  among  the  captives  a  beau- 
tiful woman,  and  hast  a  desire  unto  her,  that 
thou  wouldest  have  her  to  thy  wife ; 

12  Then  thou  shalt  bring  her  home  to 


thine  house ;  and  she  shall  shave  her  head, 
and  •  *parc  her  nails ; 

13  And  she  shall  put  the  raiment  of  her 
captivity  from  off  her,  and  shall  remain  in 
thine  house,  and  bewail  her  father  and  her 
mother  a  full  month:  and  after  that  thou 
shalt  go  in  unto  her,  and  be  her  husband, 
and  she  shall  be  thy  wife. 

14  And  it  shall  be,  if  thou  have  no  de- 
light in  her,  then  thou  shalt  let  her  go  whi- 
ther she  will;  but  thou  shalt  not  sell  her  at 
all  for  money,  thou  shalt  not  make  merchan- 
dise of  her,  because  thou  hast  humbled  her. 

1 5  ^  If  a  man  have  two  wives,  one  beloved, 
and  another  hated,  and  they  have  bom  him 
children,  both  the  beloved  and  the  hated; 
and  if  the  firstborn  son  be  her's  that  was 
hated: 

16  Then  it  shall  be,  when  he  maketh  his 
sons  to  inherit  that  which  he  hath,  that  he 
may  not  make  the  son  of  the  beloved  first- 
bom  before  the  son  of  the  hated,  which  is 
indeed  the  firstborn : 

17  But  he  shall  acknowledge  the  son  of 
the  hated /or  the  firstborn,  by  giving  him  a 
double  portion  of  all  'that  he  bath :  for  he  is 
the  beginning  of  his  strength;  the  right  of 
the  firstborn  is  his. 

18  i[  If  a  man  have  a  stubborn  and  rebel- 
lious son,  which  will  not  obey  the  voice  of 
his  father,  or  the  voice  of  his  mother,  and 
that,  when  they  have  chastened  him,  will  not 
hearken  imto  them : 

19  Then  shall  his  father  and  his  mother 
lay  hold  on  him,  and  bring  him  out  unto  the 
elders  of  his  city,  and  unto  the  gate  of  his 
place; 

20  And  they  shall  say  unto  the  elders  of 
his  city.  This  our  son  is  stubbom  and  rebel- 
lious, be  will  not  obey  our  voice ;  he  is  a 
glutton,  and  a  dmnkard. 

21  And  all  the  men  of  his  city  shall  stone 
him  with  stones,  that  he  die :  so  shalt  thou 
put  evil  away  from  among  you ;  and  all  Is- 
rael shall  hear,  and  fear. 

22  ^  And  if  a  man  have  committed  a  sin 
worthy  of  death,  and  he  be  to  be  put  to  death, 
and  tnou  hang  him  on  a  tree : 

23  His  body  shall  not  remain  all  night 
upon  the  tree,  but  thou  shalt  in  any  wise 
bury  him  that  day ;  (for  'he  that  is  hanged 
is  ^accursed  of  God ;)  that  thy  land  be  not 
defiled,  which  the  Lord  thy  God  giveth  thee 
for  an  inheritance. 
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Veno  4,  "  Brmff  down  the  heifer  unto  a  r<mgh  tw/foy."— Vl^  THif  ««*«/  mihan,  "rough  ▼alley,"  in  our  version ;  but 
which  is  more  properly  rendered,  as  by  Boothroyd,  *'  an  overflowing  torrent ;"  that  is,  not  one  of  those  numerous  streams 
which,  in  Palestine,  cease  to  flow  in  summer ;  but  one  that  maintains  its  course  throughout  the  year.  The  reason  for 
this  probably  was  that  it  might  be  certain  the  stream  would  carry  away  the  blood  of  the  heifer,  leaving  none  of  what 
represented  the  impure  blood  of  the  murderer  to  pollute  the  land.  The  solemnity  of  the  ceremonies  of  purgation,  as 
well  as  the  terms  oi  the  law,  ezpressinff  the  deep  pollution  of  the  land  stained  with  innocent  blood,  are  admirably  c&l- 
culated  to  impress  an  Oriental  mind  with  a  strong  sense  of  the  respect  due  to  the  life  of  man  and  the  deep  g^t  of 
murder.  These  were  things  the  Hebrews  probably  needed  to  learn,  for  we  observe,  even  at  this  day,  that  Orientals  in 
general  regard  the  waste  of  human  life  with  great  and  culpable  indifference.  These  ceremonies  might  also  be  useful 
in  another  respect,  by  tending  to  make  the  fact  of  the  murder  generally  known,  and  thus  leading  to  the  detection  of 
the  murderer.  The  necessity  of  often  taking  the  victim  heifer  to  a  considerable  distance  before  a  perennial  stream 
could  be  found,  would  also  contribute  much  to  the  same  result  Only  those  who  have  lived  in  the  East,  where  there  is 
no  printing  or  newspapers,  or  any  of  our  own  familiar  and  effective  methods  of  communicating  intelligence,  and  have 
observed  the  little  notice  which  the  most  atrocious  murders  attract,  will  fully  estimate  the  importance  of  such  solemni- 
ties as  the  present,  calculated  to  make  the  fact  generally  known. 

11. ''  fVouldett  have  her  to  thy  wife J^—^wi  commentators  apprehend  that  the  marriages  here  mentioned  were  not  abso- 
lutely approved,  but  that  the  direction  is  intended  as  far  as  possible  to  obviate  the  evils  of  a  practice  which  could  not 
be  wholly  eradicated.  The  woman  of  course  was  the  man's  slave,  whom  he  might  either  sell  or  retain  in  his  own 
household ;  but  if  he  was  bent  on  making  her  his  wife,  the  following  directions  were  not  to  be  neglected. 


12.  «  Shav€  her  head'^'^Mtaky  think  that  the  directions  in  this  and  the  following  verse  were  intended  with  the 
of  rendering  the  captive  less  attractive  to  the  captor,  and  also  to  g^ve  him  time  to  reconsider  well  his  intention.  Others 
suppose  that  the  personal  directions  merely  refer  to  ceremonies  of  mourning  or  purification.  Shaving  the  woman's 
head  might  certainly  tend  to  make  her  disagreeable  to  the  captor.  But  as  shaving  the  head,  as  an  act  of  mourning 
on  the  death  of  friends,  was  certainly  a  custom  (to  which  we  shall  have  a  future  occasion  to  advert  more  particularly) 
very  common  among  ancient  nations,  and  is  still  retained  in  the  East,  we  are  certainly  most  disposed  to  consider  tms 
and  the  other  particulars  as  referring  to  what  the  woman  ii  to  be  allowed  to  do  in  the  month  of  mourning  for  her 
parents.  Perhaps  the  details  are  specified,  in  order  that  her  mourning  might  not  be  characterised  by  any  of  the  pecu- 
liar rites  of  her  native  idolatry. 

"  Pare  her  fioi/r.*'— The  verb  in  this  clause  is  tWV*  ^o^  <^^  implies  making,  doing,  acting,  in  so  general  a  sense  that 
its  precise  force  can  in  most  cases  only  be  gathered  from  the  context.  In  the  present  instance  its^  force  cannot  be  so 
gathered,  and  therefore  the  best  rendering  will  be  to  leave  it  as  vague  as  possible,  as,  **  do  her  nails,"  without  sa3ring 
what  she  should  do  to  them.  Now  we  know  of  three  things  that  may  be  done  to  nails: — 1.  7b  part  them,  as  oar 
version  renders.  This  is  certainly  analogous  to  shaving  the  head,  as  previously  directed ;  but  as  people  do  pare  their 
nails  on  ordinary  occasions,  it  is  difficult  to  see  the  reason  for  a  direction  to  do  what  was  not  likely  to  be  left  undone. 
2.  To  iet  them  grow,  as  in  the  marginal  reading.  We  apprehend  this  to  be  the  ri^ht  interpretation.  To  let  the  nails 
grow  is  in  the  East  an  act  of  mourning,  and,  as  such,  it  coincided  with  the  direction  to  cut  her  hair.  Besides,  those 
who  contend  that  the  intention  of  these  regulations  was  to  render  the  woman  disagreeable  to  her  captor,  will  admit 
that  this  object  was  more  likely  to  be  attamed  under  this  interpretation.  3.  To  drett  her  nai/t,  whicn  implies  much 
more  in  the  East  than  in  Europe,  as  it  includes  the  staining  of  the  nails  to  the  colour  of  iron  rust,  by  means  of  a  drag 
prepared  with  the  leaves  of  a  plant  called  henna.  This  general  custom  of  the  East  seems  to  have  been  very  ancient, 
as  Egyptian  mummies  have  been  found  with  their  naiU  thus  coloured,  and,  apparently,  by  the  same  means.  We  do 
not  believe,  however,  that  this  b  here  intended.  It  forms  an  act  of  personal  adornment ;  and  therefore  does  not  coin- 
cide either  with  her  condition  as  a  mourner,  or  with  the  other  directions  concerning  her  hair  and  dress. 

13.  '*  Put  the  raiment  of  her  capiivily  from  off  her.** — ^This  doubtless  means  that  in  which  she  was  taken  captive.  We 
know  that  it  was  usual  in  ancient  times  for  women,  when  th^  were  so  circumstanced  as  to  expect  to  become  captives 
if  their  friends  were  defeated,  to  put  on  their  finest  dresses  and  ornaments  previous  to  an  engagement,  in  the  hope  of 
obtaining  the  favourable  consideration  of  the  conquerors,  should  their  fears  be  realized.  /Hiis  direction  may  therefore 
have  been  either  in  order  to  render  them  less  attractive  in  the  eyes  of  the  captor,  or  else,  it  is  part  of  the  permission  for 
the  captive  to  indulge  herself  in  mourning  for  her  parents :  it  was  then  usual  to  lay  aside  all  ornamental  and  gay  attire. 

<<  And  bewail  her  father  and  her  mother  a  full  month  J* — Who,  if  not  slain  in  the  war,  were  now  lost  to  her  probably 
for  ever.  The  time  is  that  usually  spent  by  the  Jews  in  bewailing  their  relations.  This  clause  must  be  regarded  as  a 
most  humane  regulation,  well  calculated  to  alleviate  the  great  calamity  which  had  befallen  the  captive  woman.  It 
allowed  her  an  interval  for  indulging  in  g^ef  undisturbed,  and  in  which  she  might  learn  to  view  her  condition  with 
greater  calmness  than  could  at  first  be  expected.  The  text  seems  to  direct,  that  if  the  victor  changed  his  mind  after 
he  had  treated  her  as  one  he  intended  to  marry ;  or  if,  after  she  had  for  a  time  Uved  with  him  as  his  wife,  he  happened 
not  to  like  her,  and  was  resolved  to  part  with  her-^in  either  of  these  cases  it  ceased  to  be  in  his  power  to  deal  with  her 
as  a  prisoner,  by  selling  her,  as  such,  for  his  pecuniary  profit  She  might  still,  probably,  be  retained  in  his  family,  but, 
if  not,  she  was  certainly  to  be  enfranchised. 

17.  "  The  right  of  the  firstborn  it  Am."— The  effect  of  this  law  must  not  be  overlooked.  Before  this  time  the  father 
might,  as  we  see  in  Genesis,  transfer  the  rights  of  primogeniture  to  a  younger  son ;  but  this  law  renders  the  rights  of 
the  first-botn  inalienable.  It  is  very  probable  that  what  ^ve  occasion  to  tnis  law  was  the  too  frequent  occurrence  of 
instances  in  which  the  second  and  favourite  wife  had  employed  her  ascendancy  in  intriguing  for  the  benefit  of  her  own 
children,  and  the  jealousies  and  strifes  which  arose  in  families  in  consequence*  Such  a  law  as  the  present  seems  a 
necessary  result  of  polygamy,  and  very  expressively  points  out  one  of  the  evils  of  a  practice  which  the  law  of  Moses 
seems  rather  to  have  tolerated  than  approved. 

22.  "  Hang  him  on  a  tree/* — Hanging  alive  is  not  a  Hebrew  punishment,  and  is  not  once  mentioned  in  all  the  Bible. 
What  our  version  renders  **  hanging  "  uways  means  *'  gibbeting :"  as  indeed  the  context,  in  most  cases,  shows.  It  was 
an  additional  punishment,  intended  to  be  in  the  highest  degree  degrading,  and  therefore  restricted,  as  some  of  the 
Jews  inform  us,  to  the  crimes  of  idolatry  and  blasj)hemy ;  although  others  say,  that  all  who  were  stoned  were  also 
hanged.  In  the  text.  Josh.  viiL  29,  where  Joshua  is  said  to  have  hanged  the  kin^  of  Ai,  it  must  be  underttood  that  he 
had  been  previously  put  to  death ;  and  in  the  following  chapter  (x.  26),  where  the  similar  treatment  of  five  kings  is  men- 
tioned, it  is  expressly  said  that  they  were  previously  slain.  The  expression  in  verse  23,  «  He  that  is  hanged  is  accursed 
of  Ctod,**  led  the  Jews  to  consider  this  subsequent  punishment  as  in  the  highest  degree  ignominious,  and  the  object  of 
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it  most  abominable.    The  expression,  of  courset  does  not  imply  that  a  man  was  accursed  because  he  was  hung  on  a 
tree  (which  also  means  a  beam  or  gallows),  but  because  his  cnmes  had  deserved  such  punishment. 

23.  **  Hit  hotjbf  thatl  not  remain  all  night  upon  the  trte/* — This  implies  that  there  was,  even  at  this  early  time,  such  a 
custom  as  that  which  is  not  y&i  extinct  in  civilized  Europe,  of  leaving  the  body  of  a  criminal  to  rot  on  the  gnbbet,  cor- 
rupting the  air  and  brutalising  the  minds  of  the  people.  It  was  an  Egyptian  custom,  as  we  see  from  Gen.  xL  19, 
where  a  person  hanged  is  represented  as  devoured  by  birds ;  and  that  it  was  also  a  Canaanitish  practice,  we  find  from 
2  Sam.  xxi.  6 — 11,  where  the  Gibeonites  left  on  the  gibbet  tiie  two  sons  and  five  grandsons  of  Saul,  where  they  were 
watched  by  Rizpah,  the  mother  of  the  former,  who  *^  sufiered  neither  the  birds  of  the  air  to  rest  on  them  by  day,  nor 
the  beasts  of  the  field  by  night."  The  reason  given  for  this  direction,  <^  Le»t  the  land  be  defUed^  may  be  understood  to 
refer  either  to  the  corruption  of  the  air,  in  a  hot  climate,  fVom  the  stench  of  gibbeted  bodies,  or  else  to  the  legal  pol- 
lution which  the  continued  presence  of  a  dead  body  mi^ht  occasion.  The  Jews,  in  later  times,  applied  all  the  rules 
connected  with  this  punishment,  and  all  the  ignominy  it  mvolved,  to  the  Roman  punishment  of  crucifixion,  as  we  shall, 
in  the  New  Testament,  have  occasion  to  show.  But  the  punishments  were  in  fact  very  different ;  that  of  the  Jews 
being  merely  a  dishonour  done  to  the  dead  body  of  an  executed  criminal,  whereas  crucifixion  was  an  act  of  execution 
on  a  living  criminal,  under  which  the  tortured  culprit  sometimes  remained  alive  until  the  fourth,  or  even  the  seventh 
day.  It  was  therefore  happy  that  the  Jews  applied  the  clause  now  before  us  to  this  most  horrid  pimishment,  which 
never  entered  the  contemplation  of  Moses,  and  to  which  nothing  that  is  here  said  of  ^bbeting  will  really  apply ;  for 
the  Romans  so  far  indul^d  their  feeling  oh  this  subject,  that  in  the  evening  of  the  day  of  execution  they  killed  the 
unhappy  men  who  remamed  alive  on  the  cross,  and  took  their  bodies  down  before  sunset.  This  they  did  with  the  two 
thieves  who  were  crucified  with  Jesus,  and  were  surprised  to  find  uih  already  dead.  The  direction  to  *<  h%try  him  that 
dajf,^*  is  not  to  dictate,  but  to  prevent  any  peculiarity  in  his  case.  In  the  £ast  it  is  a  custom — ^rendered  necessary  by 
climate,  the  heat  of  which  occasions  the  rapid  decomposition  of  dead  bodies — for  a  person  to  be  interred  the  same 
day  on  which  he  dies,  unless  when  the  death  takes  place  late  in  the  day,  in  which  case  the  interment  may  be  post- 
poned to  the  following  morning. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

1  Of  humanity  toward  brethren,  5  The  sex  U  to  he 
(Ustinguishedby  apparel.  6  The  dam  ie  not  to  be 
taken  with  her  young  ones.  8  The  house  must 
have  battlements.  9  Cor\fusion  is  to  be  avoided, 
1 2  Fringes  upon  the  vesture.  13  The  punishment 
qf  him  that  slandereth  his  wife.  20,  22  Of  adul- 
tery ^  25  of  rape,  28  and  of  fornication.   30  Incest. 

Thou  'shalt  not  see  thy  brother  s  ox  or  his 
sheep  go  astray,  and  hide  thyself  from  them : 
thou  shalt  in  any  case  bring  them  again  unto 
thy  brother. 

2  And  if  thy  brother  he  not  nigh  unto 
thee,  or  if  thou  know  him  not,  then  thou  shalt 
brin^  it  unto  thine  own  house,  and  it  shall 
be  with  thee  until  thy  brother  seek  after  it, 
and  thou  shalt  restore  it  to  him  again. 

3  In  like  manner  shalt  thou  do  with  his 
ass ;  and  so  shalt  thou  do  with  his  raiment ; 
and  with  all  lost  thing  of  thy  brother's, 
which  he  hath  lost,  and  thou  hast  found,  shalt 
thou  do  likewise :  thou  mayest  not  hide  thy- 
self. 

4  5[  Thou  shalt  not  see  thy  brother's  ass 
or  his  ox  fall  down  by  the  way,  and  hide  thy- 
self from  them :  thou  shalt  surely  help  him 
to  lift  them  up  again. 

5  If  The  woman  shall  not  wear  that  which 
pertaineth  unto  a  man,  neither  shall  a  man 
put  on  a  woman's  garment :  for  all  that  do 
so  are  abomination  unto  the  Lord  thy  God. 

6  If  If  a  bird's  nest  chance  to  be  before 
thee  in  the  way  in  any  tree,  or  on  the  ground, 
whether  they  be  young  ones,  or  eggs,  and  the 
dam  sitting  upon  the  young,  or  upon  the 


eggs,  thou  shalt  not  take  the  dam  with  the 
young: 

7  But  thou  shalt  in  any  wise  let  the  dam 
CO,  and  take  the  yoimg  to  thee ;  that  it  may 
be  well  with  thee,  and  that  thou  mayest  pro- 
long thy  days. 

8  %  When  thou  buildest  a  new  house,  then 
thou  shalt  make  a  battlement  for  thy  roof, 
that  thou  bring  not  blood  upon  thine  nouse, 
if  any  man  fall  from  thence. 

9  If  Thou  shalt  not  sow  thy  vineyard  with 
divers  seeds :  lest  the  "fruit  of  thy  seed  which 
thou  hast  sown,  and  the  fruit  of  thy  vineyard, 
be  defiled. 

10  If  Thou  shalt  not  plow  with  an  ox  and 
an  ass  together. 

1 1  f  "Thou  shalt  not  wear  a  garment  of 
divers  sorts,  as  of  woollen  and  linen  together. 

12  H  Thou  shalt  make  thee  ^fringes  upon 
the  four  *quarters  of  thy  vesture,  wnerewith 
thou  coverest  thyself. 

13  If  If  any  man  take  a  wife,  and  go  in 
unto  her,  and  hate  her, 

14  And  ^ve  occasions  of  speech  against 
her,  and  brmg  up  an  evil  name  upon  her, 
and  say,  I  took  this  woman,  and  when  I  came 
to  her,  I  found  her  not  a  maid  : 

15  Then  shall  the  father  of  the  damsel, 
and  her  mother,  take  and  bring  forth  the 
tokens  of  the  damsel's  virginity  unto  the 
elders  of  the  city  in  the  gate : 

16  And  the  damsel's  father  shall  say  unto 
the  elders,  I  gave  my  daughter  unto  this 
man  to  wife,  and  he  hateth  her ; 

17  And,  lo,  he  hath  given  occasions  of 
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Speech  against  her,  saying,  I  found  not  thy 
aughter  a  maid ;  and  yet  these  are  the  to- 
kens of  my  daughter's  virginity.  And  they 
shall  spread  the  cloth  before  the  elders  of 
the  city. 

18  And  the  elders  of  that  city  shall  take 
that  man  and  chastise  him ; 

19  And  they  shall  amerce  him  in  an  hun- 
dred shekels  of  silver,  and  give  them  unto  the 
father  of  the  damsel,  because  he  hath  brought 
up  an  evil  name  upon  a  virgin  of  Israel :  and 
she  shall  be  his  wife ;  he  may  not  put  her 
away  all  his  days. 

20  But  if  this  thing  be  true,  and  the  to- 
kens  o/ virginity  be  not  found  for  the  damsel : 

21  Then  they  shall  bring  out  the  damsel 
to  the  door  of  her  father's  house,  and  the 
men  of  her  city  shall  stone  her  with  stones 
that  she  die  :  because  she  hath  wrought  folly 
in  Israel,  to  play  the  whore  in  her  father  s 
house:  so  shalt  thou  put  evil  away  from 
amongyou. 

22  ^'If  a  man  be  found  lyinff  with  a 
woman  married  to  an  husband,  uien  they 
shall  both  of  them  die,  both  the  man  that 
lay  with  the  woman,  and  the  woman:  so 
shalt  thou  put  away  evil  from  Israel. 

23  IT  If  a  damsel  that  is  a  virgin  be  be- 
trothed unto  an  husband,  and  a  man  find 
her  in  the  city,  and  lie  with  her ; 

«  Lerit  SO.  10.       7  Or.  take  ttrong  hold  ifhw.       •  Exod.  SS.  16.       •  Lerit  18. 8. 

Verse  6.  «  Thou  $halt  not  take  the  dam  mth  the  young.**'-'Th\B  law  is  restricted  to  wild  birds,  havine  their  nests  abroad, 
and  not  to  poultry  kept  at  home,  or  to  wild  birds  intruding  upon  a  person's  premises.  It  also  evidently  extends  to  all 
kinds  of  birds,  not  distinguishing  the  edible  from  those  reputed  injurious.  This  precept  has  been  variously  understood ; 
but  most  commonly  as  intended,  with  others  of  a  similar  description,  to  humanize  the  minds  of  the  people,  leading 
them  to  feel  that  Divine  Providence  extended  its  regard  over  aU  its  creatures,  and  that  a  spirit  of  benevolence  and 
comfmssion  would  not  be  unprized  by  God  even  as  manifested  towards  the  animal  creation.  There  may  also  be  an 
ulterior  view  towards  the  preservation  of  the  species,  most  of  which  are  useful  in  some  way  or  other,  particularly  in 
countries  infested  with  snakes,  scorpions,  and  other  noxious  reptiles,  which  are  also  subject  to  the  invasion  of  armies  of 
locusts,  and  in  which  annoying  insects  of  various  kinds  abound.  Birds  are  so  useful,  in  many  ways  not  known  to  the 
mass  of  the  ^ople,  that  perhaps.it  would  not  be  going  too  far  to  say  that  there  b  scarcely,  in  any  country,  a  species  of 
bird  the  extinction  of  which  would  not  be  more  or  less  followed  by  injurious  results.     Every  one  knows  the  con- 


24  Then  ye  shall  bring  them  both  out 
imto  the  gate  of  tliat  city,  and  ye  shall  stone 
them  with  stones  that  they  die ;  the  damsel, 
because  she  cried  not,  heiny  in  the  city ;  and 
the  man,  because  he  hath  humbled  his  neigh- 
bour's wife :  so  thou  shalt  put  away  evil  from 
among  you. 

25  ^  But  if  a  man  find  a  betrothed  dam- 
sel in  the  field,  and  the  man  %rce  her,  and 
lie  with  her:  then  the  man  only  that  lay 
with  her  shall  die : 

26  But  unto  the  damsel  tliou  shalt  do 
nothing;  there  is  in  the  damsel  no  sin 
woi'thy  of  death :  for  as  when  a  man  riseth 
against  his  neighbour,  and  slayeth  him,  even 
so  is  this  matter : 

27  For  he  found  her  in  the  field,  and  the 
betrothed  damsel  cried,  and  there  was  none 
to  save  her. 

28  %  'If  a  man  find  a  damsel  that  is  a 
virffin,  which  is  not  betrothed,  and  lay  hold 
on  her,  and  lie  with  her,  and  they  be  found; 

29  Then  the  man  that  lay  with  her  shall 
g^ve  unto  the  damsel's  father  fifty  shekels  of 
silver,  and  she  shall  be  his  wife ;  because  he 
h»lh  humbled  her,  he  may  not  put  her  away 
all  his  days. 

30  ^  *A  man  shall  not  take  his  father's 
wife,  nor  discover  his  father's  skirt 


about  to  enter  a  country  with  which  they  were  unacquainted,  and  where  they  might  very  probably  attempt  to  extirpate 
any  species  of  bird  that  seemed  troublesome,  without  adverting  to  its  real  importance.  The  obligation  to  let  the  hot 
escape  would  preclude  the  extirpation  of  the  species ;  while  the  permission  to  take  the  young  womd  operate  in  check- 
ing an  inordinate  increase.  A  very  similar  rule  to  the  present  operates  among  sportsmen,  in  difibrent  countries,  who 
wish  to  keep  any  particular  species  of  game  in  existence.  From  the  little  mention  of  any  bird  but  the  dove  in  Scripture, 
one  might  think  that  the  countr]^  was  rather  deficient  in  birds  ;  and  this  would  strengthen  the  above  conclusion.  Wo 
do  not  recollect,  even  in  the  poetical  books,  any  notice  of,  or  image  drawn  from,  the  notes  of  birds ;  and  some  travellers 
have  noticed,  with  surprise,  the  absence,  in  Palestine,  of  the  melody  with  which  their  sweet  voices  fill  the  woods  of  their 
own  country. 

8.  "  Make  a  battlement  for  thy  roo/,**---A  parapet,  to  prevent  people  from  falling  from  the  top  of  the  house,  is  of 
course  here  intended.  The  roofs  of  Oriental  houses  are  always  flat  They  are  generally  composed  of  reeds,  branches, 
and  twigs,  laid  over  the  rafters,  the  whole  trodden  into  a  somewhat  compact  mass,  and  covered  externally  with  euth, 
clay,  or  plaster,  more  or  less  tempered  in  different  countries,  and  sufficiently  calculated,  with  proper  care,  to  keep  oat 
the  infrequent  rains  of  climates  naturally  dry.  As  the  roof  is  much  resorted  to  by  the  people  on  various  occasions, 
particularly  to  enjoy  the  cool  of  the  evenings,  and  to  sleep  in  the  open  air  during  the  summer  nights,  a  parapet,  to 
prevent  the  dan^r  of  a  fall,  is  evidently  necessary.  In  fact,  most  eastern  houses  have  parapets,  built  witk  brick  or 
mud,  and  of  vanous  heights,  from  three  to  six  feet,  which  not  only  prevent  this  danger,  but  securo  some  degree  of 
privacy  to  this  open  bed-chamber.  The  latter  would  indeed  ^eem  to  be  the  primary  object,  m  the  side  of  the  loof  *VM 
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Battlbmsmt  of  Roof. 

overlooks  the  inner  conit  of  the  house  itself  is  g^enerally  less  guarded  than  that  towards  the  street  The  danger  of  a 
fall  is  equal  either  way,  but  the  writer  has  known  it  very  common  for  roofs  to  have  a  high  wall  towards  the  street, 
without  any  fence  towards  the  court-yard.  As  the  former  is  almost  never  omitted,  and  the  latter  often  is,  we  incline 
to  think  that  the  present  direction  applies  particularly  to  the  necessity  that  there  should  be  a  defence  towards  the 
interior  area  of  the  house  itself.  The  latter,  when  it  does  exist,  is  usually  either  a  wooden  balustrade  or  a  parapet, 
much  lower  than  that  on  the  exterior  wall  of  the  house.  The  houses  of  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans  were  also 
built  with  flat  roofs,  so  that  we  read  of  their  walking  and  taking  the  air  upon  them,  and  also  standing  there  to  see 
the  show  and  public  processions.  Indeed  the  custom  of  sleeping  on  the  house-top  was  not  unknown,  or  the  danger 
from  their  bemg  without  parapets.  The  accident  which  happened  to  Elpenor,  in  Homer  ('  Odyssey,*  x.),  might 
easily  occur  in  au  Oriental  house  wanting  a  proper  defence  on  both  sides  of  the  roofi    This  person— 

"  Seeking  cooler  air,  which,  overcharged 

With  wine,  he  needed,  on  the  palace-roof 

Of  Circe  slept,  apart  from  all  the  rest. 

Awaken*d  by  the  clamour  of  my  friends 

Newl]^  arisen,  he  also  sprang  to  rise, 

And,  in  his  haste,  forgetful  where  to  find 

The  deep-descending  stairs,  plunged  through  the  roofl 

That  shock  his  neck-bone,  parting  at  the  joint, 

Sustained  not,  and  his  spirit  sought  the  slwdes**'— Cowna* 
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10.  "  Not  plow  with  am  ox  and  ait  ast  together, ^ — ^This  }>recept  has  been  the  sabject  of  a  variety  of  interpretations. 
Some  think  it  intended  to  prevent  occasion  for  the  violation  of  the  law  (Lev.  xix.  9),  "  Thou  shalt  not  let  thy  cattle 
gander  with  a  diverse  kind."  Others,  that  the  injunction  is  lymboUcaU  and  intended  to  forbid  intermarriages  with 
pagans  and  unbelievers.  This  interpretation  is  founded  on  2  Cor.  vi.  14 — J  6.  But  others  are  of  opinion  that  it  has 
reference  to  some  rite  of  idolatrous  nations,  which  believed  that  their  fields  would  be  the  more  fruitful  if  thus  ploughed. 
What  has  been  thought  to  render  this  the  more  probable,  is  the  unlikelihood  that  creatures  so  different  in  character 
and  motion  should  be  put  under  the  same  yoke,  unless  fVom  a  su^rstitious  motive.  Perhaps,  however,  a  sufficient 
reason  is  found  in  that  humanity  towards  the  animal  creation  by  which  so  many  of  the  Mosaical  precepts  are  dictated. 
Burder  has  well  illustrated  this  view  of  the  present  text  ''  The  ass  is  lower  than  the  ox,  and  when  in  a  yoke  together 
must  bear  the  principal  weight,  and  that  in  a  very  painful  position  of  the  neck:  his  st^  are  unequal,  and  his  strength 
is  inferior,  which  must  occasion  an  irregular  draught,  and  great  oppression  to  both.  Tne  ass  is  a  stubborn,  refractory, 
and,  in  these  countries,  a  spbited  creature :  the  ox,  on  the  contrary,  is  gentle,  tractable,  and  patienf  ('  Oriental  Lite- 
rature,* No.  337.)  Oxen  are  commonly  used  in  the  East  for  drawing  the  plough ;  and  although,  in  common  with  other 
travellers,  the  writer  of  this  note  has  occasionally  seen  an  ox  and  an  ass  yoked  together,  he  riiould  not  judge  it  to  be  any 
where  a  common  practice.  It  seems  rather  to  be  in  most  instances  the  resource  of  a  poor  man,  who  not  possessing,  or 
being  unable  to  borrow,  two  oxen,  joins  his  ass  to  the  yoke  with  only  one  ox ;  and  on  witnessing  such  a  scene,  it  often 
occurred  to  us  that  thb  law  was  intended  to  preclude  such  an  association  on  a  similar  emergency,  which  was  likely 
enough  to  occur  in  a  country  where  the  land  was  divided  into  avast  number  of  small  hereditary  portions.  Of  ploughs  we 
shall  nave  future  occasions  to  speak.  The  plough  represented  in  our  cut  is  copied  from  an  anaent  Egjrptian  sculptare, 
aiid  may  be  supposed  to  have  had  a  general  resemblance  to  that  in  use  among  the  Hebrews.  Notwithstanding  its 
simplicity,  it  is  probably  better  and  more  modem  than  any  which  they  knew  at  this  period  of  their  history ;  for  there 
are  other  sculptures  and  paintings  which  exhibit  ploughs  much  more  rude,  and  apparently  without  an  iron  coulter, 
being  merely  adapted  to  scratch  tne  ground. 

11.  ^  Thou  thait  mot  wear  amarment  of  divert  totit,  at  of  woollen  and  Hmtn  ioaetker/*'—'Tim  translation  probably  con- 
▼ejrs  the  correct  meaning,  and  is  corrohorated  by  the  practice  of  the  modem  Jews,  who,  although  they  usually  adopt, 
at  least  in  external  appearance,  the  costume  of  the  country  in  which  they  live,  are  careful  net  to  wear  any  garment 
composed  of  linen  and  woollen  woven  together,  or  made  of  one  of  these  materials  and  sewed  with  the  other.  The 
reason  most  generally  attributed  to  this  and  the  oUier  similar  laws  is,  that  they  were  intended  to  discountenance  the 
unnatural  or  improper  connections  to  which  the  heathen  world  was  prone,  by  creating  a  feeling  that  all  incongruous 
mixtures  were,  m  a  general  sense,  nnpleasing  to  Qod.  The  reason,  however,  assign^  by  Josephns,  with  whom  the 
Mishnah  concurs,  is,  that  dresses  of  this  description  were  peculiar  to  the  priesthood,  and  were  on  that  ground  foxbidden 
to  the  people.  This  opinion,  from  one  who  was  himself  a  priest,  is  entitled  to  attention — perhaps  more  attention  than 
that  of^Maimonides,  and  others  after  him,  who  say  that  the  precept  was  intended  as  a  preservative  against  idolatry,  it 
bong  a  custom  for  the  heathen  priests  to  wear  at  times  such  mixed  garments,  combining  the  products  of  ftnit^a^  and 
plants,  with  a  metal  ring  on  their  finger.  By  this,  as  it  would  seem,  uiey  hoped  to  obtain  the  nappy  influence  of  some 
favourable  conjunction  of  the  stars,  to  bring  a  blessing  upon  their  sheep  and  their  flax.  Some  one  of  these  reasons  is 
probably  correct ;  and  the  last  may  be  easily  incorporated  with  the  first.  Mohammed  probably  had  a  view  to  this  law^ 
without  understsinding  it,  in  forbidding  dresses  of  silk,  except  for  women.  He  is  represented  as  saying,  '*  Whoever 
wears  a  silken  g^arment  in  this  world,  wall  not  wear  it  in  the  world  to  come."  Most  of  his  followers,  however,  have 
taken  the  liberty  of  evading  this  by  wearing  robes  of  silk  interwoven  with  cotton,  the  silk  often  predominating,  and 
often  with  only  a  very  little  cotton,  to  Prevent  it  from  being  wholly  a  s'dken  garment.  Rigid  Moslems,  however,  care- 
fully abstain  from  such  mixed  stu£b.  Thus,  the  warlike  reformers  of  Arabia,  the  Wahabe«s,  mieht  always  be  recog- 
nized by  the  entire  absence  of  silks  in  their  dress ;  whereas,  as  Burckhardt  informs  us,  "  One  who  had  not  embraced 
this  creed  would  assuredly  have  some  part  of  his  dress  of  silk — either  the  kerchief  round  his  head  would  be  interwoven 
with  silk,  or  his  gown  would  be  sewed  with  silk.'* 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

1  Who  may  or  may  not  enter  into  the  congregation. 
9  Uncleanness  to  be  avoided  in  the  host.  15  0/ 
the  fugitive  servants  17  Of  JUthiness.  18  Of 
abominable  sacrifices.  19  Of  usury.  21  Of  vows, 
24  Of  trespasses. 

He  that  is  wounded  in  the  stones,  or  hath 
his  privy  member  cut  off,  shall  not  enter 
into  the  congregation  of  the  Lord. 

2  A  bastard  shall  not  enter  into  the  con- 
gregation of  the  Lord;  even  to  his  tenth 
generation  shall  he  not  enter  into  the  con- 
gregation of  the  Lord. 

3  *An  Ammonite  or  Moabite  shall  not 
enter  into  the  congregation  of  the  Lord  ; 
even  to  their  tenth  generation  shall  they 
not  enter  into  the  congregation  of  the  Lord 
for  ever : 

4  Because  they  met  you  not  with  bread 
and  with  water  in  the  way,  when  ye  came 


forth  out  of  Egypt ;  and  'because  they  hired 
against  thee  Balaam  the  son  of  Beor  of  Pe- 
tnor  of  Mesopotamia,  to  curse  thee. 

5  Nevertheless  the  Lord  thy  God  would 
not  hearken  unto  Balaam;  but  the  Lord 
thy  God  turned  the  curse  into  a  blessing 
unto  thee,  because  the  Lord  thy  God  loved 
thee. 

6  Thou  shalt  not  seek  their  peace  nor 
their  "prosperity  all  thy  days  for  ever. 

7  if  Thou  shalt  not  abhor  an  Edomite; 
for  he  is  thy  brother :  thou  shalt  not  abhor 
an  Egyptian;  because  thou  wast  a  stranger 
in  his  land. 

8  The  children  that  are  begotten  of  them 
shall  enter  into  the  congregation  of  the 
Lord  in  their  third  generation. 

9  If  When  the  host  goeth  forth  against 
thine  enemies,  then  keep  thee  from  every 
wicked  thing. 
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10  ^  If  there  be  among  you  any  man, 
that  is  not  clean  by  reason  of  uncleanness 
that  chanceth  him  by  night,  then  shall  he 
go  abroad  out  of  the  camp,  he  shall  not 
come  within  the  camp : 

11  But  it  shall  be,  when  evening  *cometh 
on,  he  shall  wash  himself  with  water :  and 
when  the  sun  is  down,  he  shall  come  into 
the  camp  ojfam. 

12  %  Thou  shalt  have  a  place  also  with- 
out the  camp,  whither  thou  shalt  go  forth 
abroad : 

13  And  thou  shalt  have  a  paddle  upon 
thy  weapon;  and  it  shall  be,  when  thou 
*wilt  ease  thyself  abroad,  thou  shalt  dig 
therewith,  and  shalt  turn  back  and  cover 
that  which  cometh  from  thee 

14  For  the  Lord  thy  God  walketh  in 
the  midst  of  thy  camp,  to  dehver  thee,  and 
to  give  up  thine  enemies  before  thee ;  there- 
fore shall  thy  camp  be  holy :  that  he  see  no 
•unclean  thing  in  thee,  and  turn  away  from 
thee. 

15  %  Thou  shalt  not  deliver  unto  his 
master  the  servant  which  is  escaped  from 
his  master  unto  thee  ; 

16  He  shall  dwell  with  thee,  even  among 
you,  in  that  place  which  he  shall  choose  in 
one  of  thy  gates,  where  it  Tiketh  him  best : 
thou  shalt  not  oppress  him. 

17  f  There  shall  be  no  Vhore  of  the 
daughters  of  Israel,  nor  a  sodomite  of  the 
sons  of  Israel 

18  Thou  shalt  not  bring  the  hire  of  a 

^  Heb.  tumeth  toward. 


whore,  or  the  price  of  a  dog,  into  the  house 
of  the  Lord  thy  God  for  any  vow  :  for  even 
both  these  are  abomination  unto  the  Lord 
thy  God. 

19  ^  "Thou  shalt  not  lend  upon  usury  to 
thy  brother;  usury  of  money,  usury  of 
victuals,  usury  of  any  thing  that  is  lent 
upon  usury  : 

20  Unto  a  stranger  thou  mayest  lend 
upon  usury ;  but  unto  thy  brother  thou  shalt 
not  lend  upon  usury:  that  the  Lord  thy 
Gt)d  may  bless  thee  in  all  that  thou  settest 
thine  hand  to  in  the  land  whither  thou  goest 
to  possess  it. 

21  ^  *®When  thou  shalt  vow  a  vow  unto 
the  Lord  thy  God,  thou  shalt  not  slack  to 
pay  it :  for  the  Lord  thy  God  will  surely  re- 
qmre  it  of  thee ;  and  it  would  be  sin  in  thee. 

22  But  if  thou  shalt  forbear  to  vow,  it 
shall  be  no  sin  in  thee. 

23  That  which  is  gone  out  of  thy  lips 
thou  shalt  keep  and  perform ;  even  a  freewill 
offering,  according  as  thou  hast  vowed  unto 
the  Lord  thy  God,  which  thou  hast  pro- 
mised with  thy  mouth. 

24  ^  When  thou  comest  into  thy  neigh- 
bour's vineyard,  then  thou  mayest  eat  grapes 
thy  fill  at  thine  own  pleasure ;  but  thou  shalt 
not  put  any  in  thy  vessel. 

25  When  thou  comest  into  the  standing 
corn  of  thy  neighbour,  "then  thou  mayest 
pluck  the  ears  with  thine  hand;  but  thou 
shalt  not  move  a  sickle  unto  thy  neighbour's 
standing  com. 


»  Heb.  iiit§$t  down,       <  Heb.  nakedneu  of  am  thhg.        1  Heb.  is  good  fir  him, 
•Bxod.M.25.    LcviUSiSa    Pial.16.5.       WEoclet.i.4.       "Matth.ia.1     -'      "^  -     - 


s  Or,  todomiteMt. 
tfaikkaa.    Luke 6.1. 


Verse  2,  "  A  battardJ^-^The  wotd  1fDD>  ftuatuer,  occurs  only  here  and  in  Zech.  ix.  6.  Ite  origin  and  etymology- 
are  Yeiy  uncertain,  and  e^uallj  to  its  signification.  Michaelis,  Waterland,  and  others  render  it  by  "  stranger,"  or 
**  alien ;"  and  we  strongly  incline  to  this  opinion  as  agreeing  fully  with  the  context  The  whole  will  then  mean,  that 
strangers  in  general  were  to  be  excluded ;  and  then,  as  the  Ammonites  and  Moabites  were  not  strangers,  in  the  abso- 
lute sense  of  the  word,  bein^  descended  iVom  Abraham's  nephew,  they  are  particularly  mentioned  as  included  in  the 
sentence,  for  the  reasons  assigned.  And  then,  again,  lest  this  inclusion  of  related  tribiss  should  be  thought  to  extend 
also  to  the  Edomites,  they  are  particularly  mentioned  as  entitled  to  more  favourable  terms  on  account  of  their  nearer 
relationship.  Then,  finally,  tiie  Egyptians  are  mentioned  as  the  sole  exception  to  the  continued  exclusion  of  unrelated 
nations,  lliis  seems  to  us  the  most  satisfactoxy  explanatbn ;  and  without  understanding  the  word  mamxer,  we  abso- 
lutely do  not  know  how  strangers  in  general  were  to  be  considered  as  to  admission  to  the  congregation.  The  Jewish 
writers  in  ^nend,  however,  understand  that  the  word  refers  to  the  pro^enjr  of  the  connections  prohibited  as  incestuous 
in  Lev.  xnii. ;  and  those  who  give  it  the  largest  signification,  restrict  it  to  the  persons  who  were  genealogically 
9traH0€r9  in  the  nation,  as,  being  the  children  of  prostitutes,  their  fathers  could  not  be  ascertained. 

3.  '^  Even  to  their  tenth  generation, , .  ,for  ever."" — ^This  shows  that  "to  the  tenth  generation"  is,  here  at  least,  equi- 
valent to  '^ never;**  and  that  it  was  so  understood  we  see  by  Nehem.  xiii.  3,  where,  in  citing  this  law,  the  <' tenth  ^ae- 
ration "  is  omitted,  and  the  **  for  evei^  only  is  expressed.  So  also  the  Jewish  writers  conclude  that  the  *'  for  ever  *"is  to 
be  underttood  when  the  tenth  generation  only  is  expressed,  as  in  the  preceding  verse.  This  is  probable,  it  being  an 
usage  of  the  Hebrew  and  most  other  languages  sometimes  to  express  perpetuity  by  a  remote  definite  number,  and  also 
an  uncertain  and  indefinite  number,  by  a  round  definite  number. 

'^  Not  enter  into  the  congregation  of  the  Lord^ — ^This  is  understood  not  in  any  religious  sense,  or  as  a  restriction  on 
their  admission  to  the  illuminations  and  privileges  of  the  Hebrew  faith ;  but  rather  as  a  civil  restriction  preventing  the 
persons  specified  from  bein^  fully  naturalized  or  placed  on  the  same  level  with  the  native  Israelites  in  a  civil  character. 
Thus,  although  an  Ammonite  or  Moabite  might  become  a  proselyte  to  the  Hebrew  religion,  he  could  not  be  placed,  as 
to  citizenship,  on  the  same  level  with  a  descendant  of  Abraham.  In  fact,  admission  to  the  congregation,  or  civil  com- 
munity, of  Israel,  seems  to  have  been  much  on  a  par  with  the  admission  to  citizenship  among  the  Romans ;  and  every 
one  knows  what  an  important  privilege  and  distinction  it  was  for  a  stron^r  to  be  made  a  Roman  citizen.  The  feeling 
on  this  subject  must  have  been  the  more  strong  among  the  Israelites  trom  their  system  of  clanship,  and  from  th^ 
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•treiiffih  in  which  th«  genetlogicftl  principle  operated  among  them,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  was  interwoven  with 
their  laws.  We  imagine  that  the  amonnt  of  the  exclusion  was  that  ther  were  precluded  from  acquiring  hj  maniage, 
adoption,  or  in  anj  ouer  way,  soch  a  place  in  any  of  the  tribes  as  would  operate  in  procuring  their  names  a  place  on 
its  genealogical  rolls. 

7.  "  Edomii€7*~Th»  Edomites  had  deeply  offimded  Israel,  hut,  nerertheleas,  they  were,  on  acconnt  of  their  near 
relationship,  to  he  admitted  in  the  third  generation ;  by  which  the  Rabbins  understand  that  the  grandchildren  of  prose- 
lytes were  to  be  admitted.    The  ultimate  incorporation  therefore  of  the  Idnmsans  with  the  Jews  was  perfectly  legaL 

**  T%m  tkaU  not  abhor  am  EffffiiamJ* — The  Egyptian  is  here  placed  in  the  same  farourable  position  with  the  Edomite, 
on  the  ground  that  Israel  had  been  ^a  stranffer  in  his  land.**  This,  as  commonly  understood,  purports  that  the  recol- 
lection and  acknowledgment  of  the  original  findness  of  the  Egyptians  was  not  to  be  lost  in  the  injurious  treatment 
which  the  Hebrews  subsequently  received  at  their  hands.  But  does  it  not  rather  corroborate  the  opinion  that  the 
native  Egyptians  were  mt  the  oppressors  of  Israel,  but  rather  the  dynasty  of  shepherd-warriors,  which,  from  historical 
investigations,  would  appear  to  have  then  ruled  in  Lower  Egypt,  and  under  '  ........ 


J, , ^^ o^r-7 whose  Hranny  the  Enrptians  themselves 

had  groaned  ?  These  seem  to  have  been  so  weakened  by  the  overthrow  in  the  Bed  Sea,  that  the  Egyptians  were  en- 
coun^^  to  attempt  their  expulsion  and  succeeded  in  the  attempt ;  so  that  those  of  whom  Hoses  now  speaks  would  be 
the  native  race  descended  from  those  who  had  shown  kindness  to  the  Hebrews,  and  not  those  who  had  made  Egypt  a 
**  house  of  bondage**  to  them.    See  the  notes  to  Ezod.  ch.  L 

15.  **  7%e$ervamt  which  it  tioapedfiom  hU  matUr^ — This  b  not  to  be  understood  to  refer  to  slaves  eecaptng  from  a 
Hebrew  master ;  but  to  those  who  fled  from  the  neighbouring  nations  into  the  Hebrew  territories. 

18.  ^  The  hire  of  a  tnAorr."— This  may  well  be  understood  to  refSsr  to  the  abominable  practice  which  in  ancient  times 
prevailed,  and  does  still  in  India,  of  settmg  apart  to  the  service  <^  partienlar  deities  certain  women,  the  wages  of  whose 
prostitution  went  to  enrich  the  temples  to  which  they  belonged. 

**  Price  of  a  d^.*-^  For  instance,**  say  the  Rabbins,  '^  if  a  man  gives  a  dog  in  exchange  (or  a  lamb,  that  lamb  may 
not  be  offined  in  sacrifice  iqKm  God*s  altar."  litis  law,  understood  as  literally  referring  to  a  dog,  is  thought  by  manv 
as  intended  to  throw  contempt  upon  the  Egvptian  god  Anubis,  who  was  worshipped  under  the  form  of  that  animaL 
But  from  the  manner  in  whidi  ^the  price  oi  a  dog*^  connected  with  ''the  hire  of  a  whore,**  it  is  tboujght  by  others, 
not  without  reason,  that "  dog  **  is  here  applied,  by  an  indignant  figure,  to  men  who  made  gain  by  licentious  iniquities 
or  by  abominable  practices  to  which  we  can  only  distantly  refer. 

19.  '^  Noi  tend  upon  Mmry."— It  is  important  to  observe,  that  the  usury  of  the  Israelites  among  themsdves  only  is 
forbidden.  Usury  with  strancers  is  expressly  allowed.  The  Jews,  therefore,  in  being  the  greatest  usurers  upon  earth, 
do  not  transgress  their  law.  It  is  nevertheless  a  remarkable  fact ;  and  it  would  seem  at  first  sight  as  if  thev  regarded 
the  permission  in  the  light  of  a  command :  but,  well  considered,  it  appears  to  be  a  necessary  result  of  the  exclusive  laws 
which,  in  many  of  the  various  countries  tlm>ugh  which  they  are  dispersed,  operate  against  them,  and  preclude  them 
from  establishmg  a  property  Inr  investing  their  capital  in  land.  As  to  the  law  itself,  it  is  one  of  those  the  undiscrimi- 
nating  adoption  of  which  m  Christian  countries,  remarkably  proves,  how  little  it  was  thought  that  anv  of  the  laws  of 
the  Hebrews  had  reference  to  their  peculiar  conation  as  a  people.  That  many  of  them  &d  such  reference,  we  have 
endeavoured  to  show,  and  that  this  was  the  case  also  with  the  present  law,  it  is  quite  ea^  to  demonstrate.  Every  one 
now  feels  that  a  law  jprohibiting  interest  would  be  in  the  highert  degpree  injurious  to  tnuiie,  and,  generally,  to  that  part 
of  the  population  which  has  no  such  property  in  land  as  affords  a  continued  interest  upon  the  money  originalljr  invested 
in  its  Durehase.  Without  interest  in  money,  a  person  possessing  it  must  continually  uve  upon  his  capitol,wluch  would 
therefore  be  gradually  exhausted:  and  he  could  not  well  preserve  its  integrity,  or  enlarge  it  by  commerce ;  because,  in 
commercial  transactions,  emergencies  continually  arise  in  which  a  merchant,  of  even  large  capital,  needs  more  money 
than  he  can  at  the  moment  command,  and  which,  on  account  of  the  risk  attending  commercial  transactions,  no  one 
would  be  willing  to  lend  him  were  no  interest  allowed.  The  equity  of  taking  interest  is  therefore  xnanifiBst  for  the  fol- 
lowing reasons: 

1.  The  damper  of  toeing  the  capital  ought  to  be  compensated  by  eome  /iro/S/.— But  as  every  Jew  had  landed  property, 
and  as,  if  he  had  not  that  or  any  other  property,  the  creditor  might  lay  hold  of  hb  person,  and  the  persons  of  his  wife 
and  children,  the  risk  of  loring  the  loan  was  much  lessened.  An  Israelite,  even  in  comparatively  low  circumstances, 
had  thus  better  security  to  offier  than  many  wealthy  European  merchants  can  produce. 

2.  T%€  tender  ought  to  derive  tome  ben^from  the  advantages  which  the  borrower  obtaint  by  the  ute  of  hit  oapitat, — But 
this  also  does  not  apply.  ^  The  borrowers  are  represented  by  Moses  always  as  poor  persons,  who  need  the  money  they 
borrow  for  their  own  occasions ;  and  who,  as  we  have  seen,  had  generally  sufficient  security  to  give  for  its  repayment. 
That  the  wealthy  should  want  to  borrow  money  to  make  profit  by  it,  was  a  case  which  he  did  not  provide  for,  and  which 
did  not  often  arise :  for,  such  a  borrower  could  not  purchsuw  land,  because,  the  land  being  unalienably  settled,  could  not 
become  an  object  of  purchase  and  sale ;  and  because,  an  encouragement  of  the  Hebrews  to  engage  in  commercial  trans- 
actions formed  no  part  of  his  plan,  which  had  a^culture  for  its  basis.  Rich  foreigners,  living  under  a  different  systeni, 
as  the  commercial  Phoenicians,  for  instance,  might  need  to  borrow  money  for  such  purposes,  and  to  them  the  Inaelites 
might  lend,  and  from  them  receive  interest. 

3.  Jt  itjuat  that  the  projit  which  a  person  might  make  by  heeping  hit  capitat  in  hit  own  power  thoutd,  at  least  in  part,  be 
made  good  to  him  by  the  person  to  whom  it  is  tent* — ^Thu  Uiird  great  reason  for  the  general  equity  of  interest  is  shown  to 
be  inapplicable  to  the  ancient  Hebrews  in  the  remark  on  the  former  reason ;  for  the^teme  causes  which  prevented  a 
borrower  from  engaging  in  speculations,  affording  a  prospect  of  ultimate  profit,  would  equally  operate  in  preventing 
the  owner  himself  And  this  brings  us  to  the  result ; — which  is,  that  when  a  Hebrew,  out  of  the  abundance  of  his 
inert  property,  which  he  was  only  interested  in  having  securely  kept,  made  a  loan  to  a  poor  neighbour  to  relieve  him 
from  distress,  and  whose  land  or  person  formed  a  sufficient  security  for  the  ultimate  repayment ;  the  lender  was  not, 
by  demanding  interest,  to  make  that  profit  which  he  would  not  have  nuuie  if  he  had  not  lent  it,  and  which  could  not 
he  made  by  the  person  to  whom  it  was  lent.  It  would  be  easy  to  instance  many  other  particulars  in  which  this  law  was 
perfectly  applicable  to  the  condition  of  society  among  the  Hebrews,  and  equally  easy,  from  ancient  and  modem  history 
to  show^  its  inapplicability  to  any  other  conditbn  of  society  than  that.  And  m  this  view,  the  imitation  of  this  law  by 
the  legislators  of  Christendom,  and  by  the  false  prophet  of  Arabia,  was  as  erroneous  as  the  disrespect  with  which 
modern  philosophers  have  been  disposed  to  regard  it 

A  more  attentive  examination  of^the  laws  of  Moses  than  most  people  have  had  occasion  to  give,  deeply  convinces  va 
that  candour  and  real  knowledge  only  are  necessary  to  convince  the  most  doubtful  mind  of  the  reasonableness  of  those 
laws  in  his  code  which  have  seemed  the  most  difficult,  or  even  objectionable.  But,  as  is  the  case  with  all  other  laws, 
they  require,  in  common  fairness,  not  to  be  estimated  without  some  reference  to  the  peculiar  circumstances  and  coo- 
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dition  of  the  age,  the  countrjr^  and  the  people  for  whom  they  were  intended.    No  one  now  contends  that  aii  the  laws 
of  M^et  are  necessarily  hinding  upon  a//  people. 

24.  *'  Eat  grapet  to  ihf  /tii/.*'— This  is  the  same  law,  with  relation  to  vineyards,  as  that  for  corn-fields  in  the  ilDUowing 
Terse.  This  may  seem  extraordinary  to  us  who  have  no  vineyards,  and  among  whom  grapes  are  consequently  a  com- 
modity of  price.  Here  it  only  proves  the  very  great  extent  to  which  the  vine  was  cultivated  in  Palestine,  so  that  even 
this  large  and  charitable  indulgence  could  occasbn  no  inconvenience  to  the  owner  of  the  vineyard.  Whether  we  are  to 
understand  '*  neighbour^'  in  the  literal  sense,  or  as  extended  to  the  poor  and  passengers,  is  not  very  clear ;  but  as  the  same 
term  is  used  with  respect  to  corn-fields,  which  certainly  were  open  to  treveltera,  we  are  probably  to  interpret  in  the  latter 
sense,  which  we  have  the  sanction  of  Josephus  for  doing.  Vineyards  in  the  East  are  sometimes  as  open  as  corn-fields, — 
unenclosed,  with  the  common  road  lying  near  or  through  them.  In  such  circumstances  we  have  often  seen  native  tra- 
vellen  |>luck  a  cluster  of  grapes  Irom  the  hiU-side  without  being  questioned,  or  without  any  apparent  consciousness  of 
impropriety ;  but  we  remember  no  instance  in  which  any^  were  gathered  and  carried  away  for  future  use.  The  fact  is, 
that  in  the  vine-growing  countries  of  the  East,  the  fruit  is  so  astonishingly  cheap,  even  when  brought  to  market,  that 
so  much  as  a  man  would  pluck  for  immediate  eating  is  of  no  money  viuue  on  the  spot  where  it  grows.  And  thus,  on 
the  one  hand,  the  proprietor  has  little  motive  to  withhold  an  indulgence  which  custom  has  established,  and  which  is 
less  expensive  to  hmi  than  it  would  be  to  guard  his  vineyard  or  fence  it  securely  from  intrusion ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  tiie  extreme  cheapness  of  the  article  preserves  the  indulgence  firom  abuse ;  for  a  man  on  a  journey,  who  knows 
that  at  the  place  where  he  intends  to  stop  he  can  procure  a  regular  supply  for  a  mere  trifle,  has  no  inducement  to  do 
more,  as  he  passes  a  vineyard,  than  to  pluck  a  few  grepes  to  moisten  his  mouth,  or  to  taste,  in  the  playful  manner 
with  which  a  person,  satisfied  with  bread,  plucks  an  ear  of  com  as  he  passes  through  a  field. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

1  0/  divorce.  5  A  new  married  man  goeth  not  to 
war.  6,  10  Ofpiedfes.  7  0/manttealers.  8  0/ 
leprosy.  14  Tne  hire  u  to  be  given.  16  Of  jue- 
ttce.    19  0/ charity. 

When  a  'man  hath  taken  a  wife,  and  mar- 
ried her,  and  it  come  to  pass  that  she  find 
no  favour  in  his  eyes,  because  he  hath  found 
'some  uncleanness  in  her :  then  let  him  write 
her  a  bill  of  'divorcement,  and  give  it  in  her 
hand,  and  send  her  out  of  his  house. 

2  And  when  she  is  departed  out  of  his 
house,  she  may  go  and  be  another  man's 
wife. 

3  And  t^the  latter  husband  hate  her, 
and  write  her  a  bill  of  divorcement,  and 
giveth  it  in  her  hand,  and  sendeth  her  out 
of  his  house ;  or  if  the  latter  husband  die, 
which  took  her  to  be  his  wife ; 

4  Her  former  husband,  which  sent  her. 
away,  may  not  take  her  again  to  be  his  wife, 
after  that  she  is  defiled ;  for  that  is  abomi- 
nation before  the  Lord  :  and  thou  shall  not 
cause  the  land  to  sin,  which  the  Lord  thy 
God  giveth  thee /or  an  inheritance. 

5  Ti  *  When  a  man  hath  taken  a  new  wife, 
he  shall  not  go  out  to  war,  *neither  shall  he 
be  charged  with  any  business :  but  he  shall 
be  free  at  home  one  year,  and  shall  cheer  up 
his  wife  which  he  hath  taken. 

6  f^  No  man  shall  take  the  nether  or  the 
upper  millstone  to  pledge :  for  he  taketh  a 
mans  life  to  pledge. 

7  IT  If  a  man  be  found  stealing  any  ot 
his  brethren  of  the  children  of  Israel,  and 
maketh  merchandise  of  him,  or  selleth  him ; 
then  that  thief  shall  die ;  and  thou  shalt  put 
evil  away  from  among  yoiL 


8  ^  Take  heed  in  'the  plague  of  leprosy, 
that  thou  observe  diligently,  and  do  accord- 
ing to  aU  that  the  priests  the  Levites  shall 
teach  you :  as  I  commanded  them,  so  ye  shall 
observe  to  do. 

9  Bemember  what  the  Lord  thy  God  did 
'unto  Miriam  by  the  way,  after  that  ye  were 
come  forth  out  of  Egypt. 

10  %  When  thou  dost  'lend  thy  brother 
any  thins;,  thou  shalt  not  go  into  nis  house 
to  fetch  ms  pledge. 

11  Thou  shalt  stand  abroad,  and  the  man 
to  whom  thou  dost  lend  shall  bring  out  the 
pledge  abroad  unto  thee. 

12  And  if  the  man  be  poor,  thou  shalt  not 
sleep  with  his  pledge : 

13  In  any  case  thou  shalt  deliver  him 
the  pledge  again  when  the  sun  goeth  down, 
that  he  may  sleep  in  his  own  raiment,  and 
bless  thee:  and  it  shall  be  righteousness 
unto  thee  before  the  Lord  thy  God. 

14  ^  Thou  shalt  not  oppress  an  hired  ser- 
vant that  is  poor  and  needy,  whether  he  be 
of  thy  brethren,  or  of  thy  strangers  that  are 
in  thy  land  within  thy  gates  : 

15  At  his  day  *thou  shalt  give  him  his 
hire,  neither  shaU  the  sun  ^o  down  upon  it; 
for  he  is  poor,  and  ^"setteth  his  heart  upon 
it :  lest  he  cry  against  thee  unto  the  Lord, 
and  it  be  sin  unto  thee. 

16  "The  fathers  shall  not  be  put  to  death 
for  the  children,  neither  shall  the  children 
be  put  to  death  for  the  fathers :  every  man 
shall  be  put  to  death  for  his  own  sin. 

17  if  Thou  shalt  not  pervert  the  judg- 
ment  of  the  stranger,  nor  of  the  fatherless ; 
nor  take  the  widow's  raiment  to  pledge : 

18  But  thou  shalt  remember  that  thou 
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^Hhou  shalt  not  to  over  tlie  boughs  again : 
it  shall  be  for  the  stranger^  for  the  father- 
less, and  for  the  widow. 

21  When  thou  gatherest  the  grapes  of 
thy  vineyard,  thou  shalt  not  glean  it  '*after- 
ward :  it  shall  be  for  the  stranger,  for  the 
fettherless,  and  for  the  widow. 

22  And  thou  shalt  remember  that  thou 
wast  a  bondman  in  the  land  of  Egypt: 
therefore  I  command  thee  to  do  uus 
thing. 

uHh9^ it  i^trthM.       i«Heb.q/l0rM««. 


wast  a  bondman  in  Egypt,  and  the  Lord 
thy  Ood  redeemed  thee  thence :  therefore  I 
command  thee  to  do  this  thing. 

19  ^  "When  thou  cuttest  down  thine  har- 
vest in  thy  field,  and  hast  forgot  a  sheaf  in 
the  field,  tnou  shalt  not  go  agam  to  fetch  it : 
it  shall  be  for  the  stranger,  for  the  father- 
less, and  for  the  widow :  that  the  Lord  thy 
God  may  bless  thee  in  all  the  work  of  thine 
hands. 

20  When  thou  beatest  thine  olive  tree, 

UL0vtt.l9L9,uidi3.8S:       ^liBtkOumtkaU 

Verse  1.  ''  Find  no  favour  in  Au  <jfef."-— Aboat  the  time  of  oui  Savioor  there  was  a  grand  dispute  between  the  schools 
of  the  great  doctors  Hillel  and  Shammai  as  to  the  meaning  of  this  Uw.  The  former  contended  that  a  husband  mi^t 
not  divoi:ce  his  wife  but  for  some  gross  misconduct,  or  for  some  serious  bodily  defect  which  was  not  known  to  him 
before  marriage ;  but  the  latter  were  of  opinion  that  simple  dislike,  the  smallest  offence,  or  merely  his  own  imperial 
will,  was  a  simElcient  sround  of  divorce.  This  is  the  opinion  which  the  Jews  generally  adopted,  and  particularly  the 
Pharisees,  which  explains  their  conduct  when  they  came  to  Jesus,  '^  tempting  nim,  and  saymg  unto  him.  Is  it  lawful 
for  a  man  to  put  away  his  wife  for  erery  cause  P**  The  answer  of  onr  Lord  is  of  the  highest  importance  to  the  correct 
understandinp;  of  this  law: — <<  Moses,  beoatue  of  the  hardneii  t^your  kearU,  ndfertd  yott  to  put  away  your  wires:  but 
from  the  begmning  it  was  not  so."  From  this  it  is  evident  that  Christ  considered  that  the  law  of  tf  oses  allowed  too 
great  a  latitude  to  the  husband  in  the  exercise  of  the  power  of  divorce,  and  that  this  allowance  arose  firom  "  the  haid- 
uess  of  their  hearts  ;**  by  which  we  are  of  course  to  imderstand,  that  they  were  so  habituated  to  previous  practices,  that 
an)r  law  which  shoidd  have  abolished  such  practices  absolutely  would  have  met  with  no  attention.  All  it  could  do,  was 
to  introduce  such  modifications,  with  the  view  of  diminishing  the  evils  of  the  existing  practice,  as  the  people  would 
tolerate.  To  estimate  these  modifications  we  must  endeavour  to  ascertain  the  orig^inal  conditions  of  the  question.  For 
these  we  think  we  must  look  to  the  existing  practices  in  Arabia.  For  the  Jewish  and  Arabian  laws  have  such  a  singular 
identity  in  general,  and  such  an  obvious  and  apparently  intended  contrast  in  the  exceptions,  that  it  is  quite  easy  to  dis- 
cover the  common  origin  of  both.  It  b  true  tnat  the  original  practice  was  modified  on  the  one  hand  by  the  law  of 
Moses,  as  on  the  other  by  the  law  of  Mohammed ;  but  the  Arabian  did  not  alter  the  pi«vious  usages  to  any  considerable 
extent,  being  restrained,  as  Moses  was,  by  rooted  customs.  He  would  have  done  more  if  he  could,  but  dared  not ;  and 
therefore,  in  legislating  on  the  subjecl^  he  takes  care  to  say,  <<The  thing  which  is  indeed  lawful,  but  disliked  by  God, 
is  divorce." 

The  following  may  be  stated  as  the  Arabian  usages  in  the  matter  of  divorce.  A  man  may  divorce  his  wife  on  the 
slightest  occasion,  and  without  being  obliged  to  assign  any  reason  whatever.  The  act  of  divorce  is  orai;  the  husband 
has  only  to  say  to  her  '<Thou  art  divorced,"  and  she  oecomes  so.  Mohammed  required  this  declaration  to  be  repeated 
three  times,  which  one  would  think  was  to  render  it  a  more  deliberate  act  than  it  had  previously  been,  were  it  not  that 
he  severely  rebuked  those  who  repeated  it  oftener  than  thrice.  If  we  assume  for  a  moment,  with  the  school  of  Hillel, 
that  a  Jew  might  divorce  his  wife  on  equally  inadequate  grounds,  or  without  assigning  anjr,  the  result  was  probably 
the  same  to  a  Hebrew  woman  as  now  to  one  of  Arabia,  namely,  that  the  circumstance  of  being  divorced  does  not  reflect 
any  dishonour  on  the  woman  or  her  family.  A  woman  may  have  been  three  or  four  times  divorced  by  different  hus- 
bands, without  the  slightest  imputation  remaining  on  her  character.  The  husband  sends  the  wife  home  to  her  family 
with  a  she-camel,  and  perhaps  on  the  same  day  betroths  himself  to  another  woman ;  but  the  discarded  wife  must  remain 
single  at  least  forty  days,  that  it  may  be  known  whether  or  not  she  is  likely  to  bring  a  child  to  her  former  husband. 
Under  this  system,  a  man  may  change  his  wife  as  often  as  he  likes  to  be  at  the  expense  of  a  camel ;  and  Burckhardt 
assures  us  that  he  had  seen  Arabs  not  more  than  forty-five  years  of  age,  who  were  known  to  have  had  fifty  wives.  Tet 
the  Arabs  have  rarely  more  than  one  wife  at  a  time.  The  traveller  we  have  now  named  justly  observes: — **Bj  this 
facility  of  divorce  every  tie  is  loosened  that  should  connect  families ;  by  the  frequent  change  of  wives,  all  secrets  of 
parents  and  children  are  divulged  over  the  whole  tribe ;  jealousies  are  excited  among  the  relations,  and  we  may  easily 
conceive  its  efibct  ui|on  morals.** — Now  tiiiis  is  what  we  conceive  to  have  been  neariy  the  state  of  things  on  which  both 
Moses  and  the  Arabian  impostor  legislated.  That  the  latter  did  so  inefficiently  we  here  see ;  and  if  in  other  Moham- 
medan countries  divorces  are  not  so  frequent,  we  do  not  attribute  this  to  the  efficacy  of  his  legislation,  but  to  the  fact 
that  the  several  nations  now  subject  to  the  Mohammedan  law  had  original  customs  and  practical  feelings  very  dif- 
ferent indeed  froin  those  of  the  Arabians,  on  whose  customs  and  fadings  that  law  was  founded.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  have  a  right,  from  the  general  bearing  of  the  Scripture^  to  infer  that  the  restrictions  in  the  present  chapter, 
on  similar  customs  and  feeling^  were  comparatively  efficient  in  preventing  such  a  state  of  things  as  we  now  see 
existing  in  Arabia.  But  where  is  this  operating  di&rence  in  lenslation  ?  Simply  in  this,  that  Mohammed  allowed 
an  orai  divorce,  however  hasty  or  passionate,  to  be  final ;  whereas  Moses  required  a  formal  and  deliberate  act— «  wriittm 
bill  of  divorcement  The  mere  act  of  writing  such  a  document  necessarily  affi>rded  time  for  recollection,  for  the  return 
of  kind  feelings,  and  for  reconciliation.  There  Is  no  calculating  the  vast  di£ference  in  practice  which  this  simple 
regulation  miist  have  produced.  Besides,  we  are  to  recollect  that  probably  few  Israelites  could  write,  and  the  husband 
must  therefore  find  out  a  person  who  could  write  out  the  bill  for  him  in  proper  fomt.  This  would  most  likely  be  a 
Levite,  as  literate  and  legal  matters  usually  devolved  on  the  Levites ;  and  he  might  probably  be  a  person  of  sense  and 
principle,  who  would  think  it  his  duty  to  admonish  the  man  before  he  complied  with  his  request  Whatever  might 
be  the  result,  he  would  have  had  time  for  reflection ;  and  it  could  scarcely  happen  that,  under  this  law,  marriages 
should  be  dissolved  in  the  heat  of  temporary  passion  or  excitement  This  was  a  great  and  most  important  point 
gained. 

4.  <<  Her  former  hwband. ...  may  not  take  her  again  to  be  ki$  tPtfe,*^ — On  this  point  the  law  of  Moees,  operating  on  the  same 
general  customs,  is  diametrically  opposite  to  that  of  Mohammed,  The  latter  does  not  allow  a  man  to  take  back  his  dis- 
carded wife,  unless  she  has  been  in  the  interval  married  to  another  who  has  died,  or  who  has  also  sent  her  away.  That 
therefore  which  is  the  only  condition  on  which  a  re-union  can  take  place  in  the  former  law,  is  that  which  precludes  it 
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in  the  latter.  Sale  dwells  upon  this  as  the  only  point  of  difEbrence  between  the  two  laws ;  in  which^  as  we  have  seen, 
he  is  quite  mistaken.  The  deference  on  the  point  we  now  notice  was  eridently  intended  as  a  check  upon  divorce ;  and 
its  superior  efficacr^  to  that  end  is  much  extolled  by  the  learned  translator  of  the  Koran,  whose  Moslem  predilections 
are  well  known.  Of  its  efficacy  in  pieventinff  divorces,  the  preceding  statement,  as  to  existing  practices  of  Arabia,  does 
not  allow  us  to  entertain  any-  high  idea ;  and  the  fact  is  that  it  does  not  prevent  divorces,  but  it  does  prevent  a  re-union 
from  frequently  taking  place,  as  a  feeling  of  delicacy  naturally  prevents  a  man  from  taking  back  a  woman  who  has 
been  married  to  another  man  since  she  left  him.  ^  It  could  not  De  operative  in  preventing  divorces,  unless  we  suppose 
that  the  husband,  at  the  time  of  divorcing  his  wife,  could  imagine  that  at  a  future  time  he  should  wish  her  to  return ; 
which  is  not  a  very  obvious  impression  for  him  to  entertain  at  the  moment  of  passion  or  dislike  which  leads  him  to 
utter  the  fatal  Words,  "Thou  art  divorced."  The  effect  is,  that  the  re-union  of  pairs  who  have  been  once  divorced  is 
rare  in  Mohammedan  countries.  "  It  is  not  usual,  but  happens  sometimes,"  says  Burckhardt,  "  that  an  Arab,  after  a 
couple  of  years,  takes  back  the  woman  whom  he  had  divorced ;  and  who,  during  that  time,  may  have  had  several 
other  husbands."  In  Turkey  and  Persia,  divorces  are,  as  we  have  stated,  less  Common  than  in  Arabia ;  and  the  re-union 
of  a  divorced  pair  is  quite  as  unusuaL  The  husband  indeed  often  repents  of  his  act,  and  would  retrieve  it  at  any  less 
price  than  that  of  his  late  wife's  immediate  marriage  to  another.  As  repentance,  if  it  come  at  all,  usually  comes  soon, 
and  before  the  lady  has  married  again,  the  recourse  usually  adopted  is  for  a  man  to  be  sought  who,  for  a  proper  consi- 
deration, will  engage  to  marry  the  lady  on  one  day  and  divorce  her  the  day  after,  that  the  terms  of  the  law  may  be 
satisfied,  and  that,  i^r  being  thus  divorced,  she  maybe  re-married  to  her  former  husband.  But  it  often  happens  that 
the  person  who  undertakes  to  act  this  convenient  part  refuses  to  perform  his  engagement  to  divorce  the  woman ;  and 
there  is  no  law  to  compel  him  to  do  so.  The  circumstances  of  intrigue  and  wickedness  which  result  from  this  practice 
are,  in  the  highest  degree^  revolting ;  and,  as  they  form  the  favourite  subject  of  the  tales  which  the  Oriental  story- 
filers  detail,  to  delighted  audiences,  in  the  coffee-houses  and  public  places,  their  effbct  in  demoralising  the  public 
feeling  cannot  be  estimated.  The  matter  is  not  much  mended  when  the  husband  gets  a  friend,  on  whom  he  can  rely, 
to  penorm  the  service  for  him :  for  as  the  intermediate  marriage,  however  short,  must  be  real  and  complete,  it  is  easy 
to  see  how  injurious  such  a  practice,  in  its  most  favourable  form,  must  operate  upon  the  moral  feelings  of  a  people.  It 
is  perhaps  wrons  to  name  Biohammed  as  the  author  of  this  point  of  the  law ;  for  it  is  evident  that  Moses  refers  to  it  as 
a  custom  which  ne  forbids,  for  the  man  to  take  back  his  divorced  wife  after  she  had  been  married  again.  Mohammed 
would  therefore  seem  to  have  allowed  the  ancient  law  to  continue  its  operation,  with  some  modifications ;  whereas 
Moses  altered  it  completely  on  this  point:  his  previous  measure  obliged  the  act  of  divorce  to  be  deliberate;  and  that 
now  before  us  allows  him  a  still  further  interval  of  recollection,  as  the  woman  could  not  immediately  after  being 
divorced  marry  another  husband.  But  if,  after  all  this  opportunity  of  renentance,  the  woman  contracted  a  maciiago 
with  another,  the  law  most  wisely  provided  for  the  stability  and  comfort  of  the  second  marris^e  by  preventing  the  first 
husband  from  having  any  interest  in  its  dissolution.  We  are  persuaded  that  no  European  wul  hesitate  to  admit  that, 
under  all  the  circumstances  to  which  we  have  adverted,  the  law  of  Moses  on  the  subject  of  divorce  did  much  to  pre- 
serve the  public  morals,  and  to  ensure  the  stability  and  comfort  of  married  life. 

15.  "  At  M$  day  thou  tkait  ghoe  him  hit  hire,** — All  the  expressions  in  Scripture  about  hired  servants  imply  that  they 
were  hired  by  the  day.  This  is  still  the  case  in  the  East,  where  not  only  labourers  but  mechanics,  whether  they  work 
for  a  householder  or  for  a  master  in  their  own  craft,  are  paid  by  the  day,  and  regularly  expect  their  day's  wages  when 
the  tun  goet  downy  as  expressed  in  the  next  verse.  It  has  never  come  to  our  Imowledge  that  they  work  at  any  trade 
after  sunset,  even  in  winter. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

1  Stripes  must  not  exceed  forty,  4  The  ox  is  not 
to  be  muzzled,  5  Of  raising  seed  unto  a  bro- 
ther, 1 1  Of  the  immodest  woman,  13  Ofumust 
weights,  1 7  The  memory  ofAmalek  is  to  be  blot- 
ted out. 

If  there  be  a  controversy  between  men,  and 
they  come  unto  judgment,  that  the  fudges 
™fty  j^dge  them;  then  they  shall  justify  the 
righteous,  and  condemn  the  wicked. 

2  And  it  shall  be,  if  the  wicked  man  be 
worthy  to  be  beaten,  that  the  judge  shall 
cause  him  to  lie  down,  and  to  be  beaten 
before  his  face,  according  to  his  fault,  by  a 
certain  number. 

3  Torty  stripes  he  may  give  him,  and  not 
exceed:  lest,  if  he  should  exceed,  and  beat 
him  above  these  with  many  stripes,  then  thy 
brother  should  seem  vile  unto  thee. 

4  ^  'Thou  shalt  not  muzzle  the  ox  when 
he  Hreadeth  out  the  com. 

6  iy  *If  brethren  dwell  together,  and  one 
of  them  die,  and  have  no  (mild,  the  wife  of 

*Or,iit«<MiiiMaa'f^ 
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the  dead  shall  not  marry  without  unto  a 
stranger:  her  husband's  brother  shall  go 
in  unto  her>  and  take  her  to  him  to  wife, 
and  perform  the  duty  of  an  husband's  bro- 
ther unto  her. 

6  And  it  shall  he,  that  the  firstborn  which 
she  beareth  shall  succeed  in  the  name  of  his 
brother  which  is  dead,  that  his  name  be  not 
put  out  of  Israel. 

7  And  if  the  man  like  not  to  take  his 
"brother's  wife,  then  let  his  brother  s  wife  go 
up  to  the  gate  unto  the  elders,  and  say, 
^My  husband's  brother  refiiseth  to  raise  up 
unto  his  brother  a  name  in  Israel,  he  will 
not  perform  the  duty  of  my  husband's  bro- 
ther. 

8  Then  the  elders  of  his  city  shall  call 
him,  and  speak  unto  him :  and  if  he  stand 
to  it,  and  say,  I  Uke  not  to  take  her ; 

9  Then  shall  his  brother's  wife  come  unto 
him  in  the  presence  of  the  elders,  and  loose 
his  shoe  from  off  his  foot,  and  spit  in  his 
face,  and  shall  answer  and  say,  So  shall  it 

«MmUi.tS.S4.    Markl8.19.    LakeSO.88.        *Qji  tMtUumm. 
9ift,      7RttUk4.7. 
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be  done  unto  that  man  that  will  not  build 
up  bis  brother  s  house. 

10  And  his  name  shall  be  called  in  Israel, 
The  house  of  him  that  hath  his  shoe  loosed. 

11^  When  men  strive  together  one  with 
another,  and  the  wife  of  the  one  draweth 
near  for  to  deliver  her  husband  out  of  the 
hand  of  him  that  smiteth  him,  and  putteth 
forth  her  hand«  and  taketh  him  by  the 
secrets : 

12  Then  thou  shalt  cut  off  her  hand,  thine 
eye  shall  not  pity  her, 

13  ^  Thou  shalt  not  have  in  thy  bag 
"divers  weights,  a  great  and  a  small 

14  Thou  shalt  not  have  in  thine  house 
'divers  measures,  a  great  and  a  small 

1 5  But  thou  shalt  have  a  perfect  and  just 
weight,  a  perfect  and  just  measure  shalt  thou 
have :  that  thy  days  may  be  lengthened  in 


[B.C.  145  V*" 

the  land  which  the  Lord  thy  God  ^siAl 
thee. 

16  For  all  that  do  such  things,  and  all 
that  do  unrighteously,  are  an  abomination 
unto  the  Lord  thy  God. 

\7  %  "Bemember  what  Amalek  did  unto 
thee  by  the  way,  when  ye  were  come  forth 
out  of  Egypt; 

18  How  he  met  thee  by  the  way,  and 

smote  the  hindmost  of  thee,  even  all  that 

feeble   behind  thee,  when  thou  wast 


were 


fidnt  and  weary ;  and  he  feared  not  God. 

19  Therefore  it  shall  be,  when  the  Lord 
thy  God  hath  given  thee  rest  from  all  thine 
enemies  round  about,  in  the  land  which  the 
Lord  thy  God  ^iveth  thee  for  an  inherit- 
ance to  possess  it,  that  thou  shall  blot  out 
the  remembrance  of  Amalek  firom  under 
heaven ;  thou  shalt  not  forget  it 


Verse  2.  ^^  Wwihy  to  be  ^tfo/^n."— See  the  note  on  Ezod.  ▼.  14.  Amon^  the  Jews,  who  dearhr  derived  it  from  the 
Egyptians,  scourging  was  the  common  punishment  for  oflfonces  not  punishable  capitally  or  by  nne.  This  is  probably 
because  they  had  no  such  punishment  as  imprisonment,  for  minor  offences  against  the  laws.  It  is  shown  in  the  note 
above  referred  to,  that  this  punbhment  is  not  in  the  East  considered  more  ignominious  than  any  other,  nor  does  it 
appear  that  it  was  so  considered  by  the  Hebrews  in  the  early  part  of  their  history ;  but  they  learned  to  consider  it  dis- 
graceful after  they  became  subject  to  the  Romans,  according  to  Josephus,  who  describes  it  as  most  ignominious. 
But  perhaps  he  said  this  in  conformity  with  the  ideas  of  the  Romans  for  whom  he  wrote.  Michaelis,  and  others, 
indeed,  deny  that  the  Romans  did  consider  stripes  ignominious.  But,  if  they  did  not,  how  came  they  to  make  any  ex- 
ceptions in  favour  of  Roman  citisens  ?    See  Acts  xvi.  22,  23.  37,  38. 

^  **  Catue  him  to  lie  damnT — Thb  is  exactly  what  the  Orientals  do  in  inflicting  the  common  punishment  of  the  bas- 
tinado on  the  soles  of  the  feet.  The  culpnt  is  thrown  upon  his  fisee  and  the  soles  of  his  feet  ara  turned  up  to  receive 
the  punishment,  which  is  inflicted  either  with  sticks  or  the  heels  of  shoes.  We  do  not  indeed  suppose  that  this  was  the 
form  in  which  the  Hebrews  wero  beaten ;  but  in  nrinciple  the  analogy  is  very  complete.  The  Hebrew  offender,  being 
stripped  from  the  shoulders  to  the  waist,  was  maae  to  He  down  on  the  ground,  or,  m  later  times,  to^  lean  forward  upon 
a  low  pillar  to  which  his  hands  wero  fiutened.  The  executioner  then  scourged  him  on  the  back  with  a  scourge  made 
with  thongs  of  leather,  but  rods  or  twigs  were  occasionaUy  employed. 

3.  <<  Farttf  Hripe$  he  may  gwe  Aifn.*'— All  the  restrictions  are  most  important    First,  the  punishment  must  be  the ' 
result  of  a  solemn  judicial  investigation,  and  could  not  be  arbitrarily  inflicted,  as  now  in  the  East,  by  any  one,  however 
Dowerful.    It  does  not  indeed  appear  that  even  a  magistrate  could  summarily  sentence  a  free  Israelite  to  this  punish- 
ment, as  a  magistrate  or  other  great  mai|  may  any  where  in  the  East,  fkbm  China  to  Constantinople.     The  Jews 
indeed  hold  that  the  whole  bench  of  local  magistrates  ought  to  txi  present  at  the  trial  and  punishment.    Another  im- 
portant restriction  limited  the  amount  of  punishment  so  as  U>  {.levent  it  from  being  excessive.    The  number  of  stripes 
was  to  be  regulated  by  the  character  of  the  ofibnce,  but  was  never  to  exceed  forty.    The  importance  of  such  a  restric- 
tion will  be  felt  when  it  is  known  that  in  the  East  a  person  who  has  given  cause  of  offence  is  sometimes  beaten  to 
death,  or  often  so  severely  as  to  be  lamed  for  life — and  Uus  not  so  often,  if  ever,  judicially,  as  by  the  order  of  some 
prince,  or  other  great  personage*    Even  the  Romans  sometimes  lashed  criminals  to  death,  there  being  no  limitation  to 
the  number  of  blows ;  and  we  all  know  that  among  them  the  dictators,  consuls,  provincial  governors,  praton,  and  city 
mag^rates,  went  about  attended  by  lictors  who  carried  axes  with  long  handles,  tied  up  in  bundles  of  rods ;   forming 
the  instruments  for  binding,  beating,  or  beheading  the  criminal  to  whom  their  master  might  award  punishment.     Thb 
was  more  barbarously  Oriental  than  any  Uiing  to  oe  found  in  Israel,  where  such  a  parade  and  course  of  proceeding 
would  not  have  been  tolerated.    The  Athenians  usually  condemned  criminals  to  fifty  stripes.     Mohammed,  who  con- 
firmed the  prevalent  use  of  stripes  as  a  punishment,  endeavoured  to  restrict  the  number,  but  lus  restrictions  are  little 
attended  to.    He  clearly  had  in  view  the  limitation  of  Moses,  and  therefore  mentions  forty  stripes  as  the  punishment 
for  several  offences ;  but  he  thought  it  too  low  as  a  morMUfm,  and  therefore  doubled  the  number  for.  some  crimes,  and 
extended  it  to  one  hundred  for  very  great  offbnces.    After  specifying  the  number  of  stripes  for  ptuticular  crimes,  he 
says  that  stripes  not  exceeding  ten  were  to  be  given  for  all  tne  minor  offences  not  specified.    Moses  more  wisely  fixed 
the  maximum  at  a  moderate  point,  and  left  the  rest  to  be  determined  by  the  cireumstances  of  the  case  and  the  discre- 
tion of  the  judges.    This  is  exactly  the  plan  followed  in  the  modem  criminal  code  of  Europe,  with  respect  to  most 
crimes  not  capital.    Mohammed  at  first  punished  some  crimes  (as  drunkenness)  with  death,  which  he  afterwards 
punished  with  beatine.     He  did  not  in  the  beginning  fix  any  number  of  stripes,  but  told  the  people  about  him  to  beat 
the  criminal,  which  they  did,  falling  upon  him  and  beating  him  in  what  manner  they  pleasied — ^with  date  branches, 
stripped  of  the  leaves,  or  with  their  fists,  their  shoes,  or  their  clothes,  till  he  told  them  to  cease.    After  the  number  of 
stripes  had  been  assi^ed  to  particular  <^fbnces,  an  instance  occurred  in  which  a  person  seemed  too  weakly  to  bear  the 
hundred  stripes  to  which  he  was  sentenced,  and  Mohammed  then  ordered  that  one  blow  only  should  be  giyen  with  a 
palm  branch  having  a  hundred  twigs.    In  a  parallel  case,  the  Hebrew  judge  is  said  to  have  had  the  power  of  sus- 
pending the  punishment.   After  the  captivity,  when  the  Jews  became  very  scrupulous  about  the  letter  of  the  law,  often 
forgetUng  its  spirit,  they  fixed  the  practical  maximum  at  thirty-nine  stripes,  to  lessen  the  danger  of  exceeding  forty 
through  miscalculation.    Hence  it  is  that  we  read  of  ^' forty  ttnpet  save  one,"  in  th«  New  Testament  (2  Cos.  xi.  24). 
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The  j^imiihineiit  was  then  inflicted,  according  to  the  Talmudiiti.  with  a  icoiir|^  having  thrae  thongi,  thirteen  itrokei 
of  which  counted  as  the  thirty-nine  stripes  which  might  not  he  exceeded. 

4.  "  Not  muzzle  the  ox  when  he  trewkth  out  the  oont.'^— In  the  Esst  the  com  is  usually  threshed  by  the  sheaves  being 
spread  out  on  a  level  spot,  over  which  osen,  and  sometimes  other  cattle,  are  driven,  which,  by  continued  treading,  press 
out  the  grain  from  the  ear.  Sometimes  they  also  drag  some  machine  or  rude  implement  behind  them  to  assist  th« 
process.  In  modem  Egypt  this  is  usually  a  sort  of  sledge  with  rollers  turning  on  axles,  and  on  which  the  driver  rides, 
as  shown  in  the  wood-cut  to  Num.  zviiL  But  probably  the  more  primitive  process  of  simple  treading  is  that  to  which 
the  text  refers.  In  Isaiah  xxviii.  27,  28,  there  is  a  distmct  reference  to  all  the  drflferent  processes  of  Oriental  thresh- 
ing, where,  therefore,  some  further  information  will  be  given  on  the  subject  The  simple  precept  of  humane  considera- 
tion contained  in  this  injunction  iv  generally  acted  upon  in  the  East,  and  we  never  saw  or  heard  of  any  instance  in 
which  an  animal  employed  in  threshing  was  muxxled,  or  otherwise  prevented  from  tasting  the  grain  or  the  straw.  In 
ancient  times,  however,  the  threshing  oxen  were  not  always  allowed  this  indul^nce,  as  we  read  of  several  methods 
which  were  employed  to  prevent  it: — as,  by  mussling  the  animals ;  by  besmeanair  their  nostrils  with  cow  dung ;  by 
fixing  around  their  necks  a  wooden  apparatus  which  prevented  them  from  stoopmg  ^  ht  hxing  a  pncking  instrument 
in  their  mouths ;  by  keeping  them  without  drink ;  or  by  covering  up  the  com  with  skins.  The  indulgence  must  be 
understood  as  extended  also  to  the  ass,  and  other  animals  employed  in  the  same  labour  (see  Isaiah  xxx.  24).  Its  moral 
signification  is  also  extended  to  man,  and  became  in  time  a  proverbial  expression  of  the  duty  of  kindness  and  liberality 
to  all  those  who  labour  for  and  are  dependent  on  us.  St  Paul  twice  cites  the  passaee,  to  illustrate  the  claims  whica 
religious  guides  and  instructors  have  upon  their  flocks.  (I  Cor.  ix.  9 ;  I  Tim.  v.  17,  18.) 

5.  *^  Her  hutbantft  brother  thall,  • .  Jahe  her  to  him  to  wt/r."— >See  the  notes  to  Ruth  iv. 


EOYPTIAN  SOALBS,  VBOM  A  BAS-RBLIKir. 


Roman  Stbblyard. 


13.  «  Divers  wetghts,  a  great  and  a  mai/."— The  foot  note  gives  the  literal  reading  of  «•  divers  measures,*'  namely,  "  a 
stone  and  a  stone"  {'CLVh  QH)*  showing  that  stones,  the  due  weight  of  which  was  properly  ascertained,  were  th» 
weights  in  use  amon^  the  Hebrews.  This  nas  indeed  been  the  case  in  most  countries,  and  we  ourselves  preserve  a  trace 
of  the  same  custom  m  the  weight  to  which  the  name  of  "  a  stone"  is  still  given.  Stones  are  still  used  in  Western  Asia, 
although  not  exclusively ;  and  as  no  two  such  weights  are  of  similar  appearance,  and  as  all  stones  are  not  equally  pon- 
derous even  when  of  the  same  apparent  size,  the  eye  of  the  customer  has  no  standard  of  estimate  by  which  it  might 
detect  the  dishonesty  of  a  trader  who  uses  different  weights  for  different  occasions  and  customers.^  The  sin  here  repre- 
hended is  therefore  common  in  the  East,  in  proportion  to  its  facility,  and  to  the  difficulty  of  detection.  We  have  known 
it  a  common  circumstance  for  articles  bought  in  the  bazars,  and  afterwards  weighed  at  home  by  true  standards,  to 
exhibit  a  deficiency  of  fully  one-third,  and  often  more,  although  in  the  act  of  purchasing  the  seller  had  afiJected  to  be 
liberal  and  to  turn  the  scale  deeply  in  the  purchasers  fisvour.  But  when  any  thing  is  to  be  sold,  the  practised  dealer 
fteldom  fails  to  have  a  weight  that  is  heavier  in  the  same  proportion,  and  which  reverses  the  case.  Mohammed  was 
sware  of  the  temptations  to  dishonesty  which  such  fadhties  offisred,  when  he  declared  that  an  honest  dealer  would 
t  Ake  nmk  with  martyrs  in  the  future  life.  The  ancient  Egyptians,  according  to  Diodorus,  cut  off  the  hands  of  the 
uerson  who  used  fabe  weights ;  and  the  laws  of  Mohammedan  countries  also  have  been  veiy  severe  on  this  crime, 
but  are  very  inoperative.  The  wood-cut,  from  Egyptian  sculpture,  shows  the  ancient  form  of  the  scales  used  by  that 
people,  and  is  interesting,  if  only  as  exhibiting,  from  its  genenu  resemblance  to  those  now  in  use,  the  general  identity  of 
means,  in  countries  far  remote  m  place  and  tame,  when  tne  same  end  is  to  be  attained.  These  instruments  are  exhibited 
with  varieties  of  form,  as  with  us,  according  to  the  sort  of  goods  to  be  weighed  in  them.  The  scale-board.,  for  instance, 
is  sometimes  flat,  and  sometimes  suspended  from  the  beam  by  chains.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  wcdghing- 
instruments  among  the  Jews  were  very  different  They  may  even  have  had  a  balance  like  our  steelyard  in  principle  $ 
for  this  instrument  is  known  to  be  of  high  antiquity,  and  is  still  used  in  the  East  We  give  the  representation  of  on« 
found  in  the  ruins  of  Pompeii. 

17.  "  Remember  what  Amaieh  Md.^^Stt  the  note  to  1  Sam.  zv.  3. 
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CHAPTER  XXVI. 


1  The  cof\fem(m  of  km  that  offered  the  baik$t  qf 
ArslfnnU.  1 2  The  prayer  qjrhim  that  giveth  hts 
third  years  tithes,  1 6  The  eovemmi  between  Qod 
and  the  people. 

And  it  sliall  be,  when  thou  art  come  in  unto 
the  land  which  the  Lord  thy  God  giveth 
thee  Jbr  an  inheritance,  and  possessest  it, 
and  dwellest  therein ; 

2  That  thou  shalt  take  of  the  first  of  all 
the  fruit  of  the  earth,  which  thou  shalt  brin? 
of  thy  land  that  the  Lord  thy  God  giveth 
thee,  and  shalt  put  it  in  a  basket,  and  shalt 
go  unto  the  place  which  the  Lord  thy  God 
shall  choose  to  place  his  name  there. 

3  And  thou  shalt  go  unto  the  priest  that 
shall  be  in  those  days,  and  say  unto  him,  I 
profess  this  day  unto  the  Lord  thy  God, 
that  I  am  come  unto  the  country  wmch  the 
Lord  sware  unto  our  fathers  for  to  give  us. 

4  And  the  priest  shaU  take  the  basket 
out  of  thine  hand,  and  set  it  down  before 
the  altar  of  the  Lord  thy  God. 

5  And  thou  shalt  speak  and  say  before 
the  IiORD  thy  God,  A  Syrian  ready  to  perish 
was  my  father,  and  he  went  down  into  Egypt, 
and  sojourned  there  with  a  few,  and  became 
there  a  nation,  great,  mighty,  and  popu^ 
lous: 

6  And  the  Egyptians  evil  entreated  ub, 
and  afiSicted  us,  and  laid  upon  us  hard 
bondage: 

7  And  when  we  cried  unto  the  Lord  God 
of  our  fkthers,  the  Lord  heard  our  voice, 
and  looked  on  our  affliction^  and  our  labour, 
and  our  oppression : 

8  And  tne  Lord  brought  us  forth  out  of 
Egypt  with  a  mighty  hand,  and  with  an  out- 
stretched arm,  and  with  great  terribleness, 
and  with  signs,  and  with  wonders  : 

9  And  he  hath  broueht  us  into  this  place, 
and  hath  given  us  this  land,  even  a  lana  that 
floweth  with  milk  and  honey. 

10  And  now,  behold,  I  have  brought  the 
firstfruits  of  the  land,  which  thou,  O  Lord, 
hast  given  me.  And  thou  shalt  set  it  before 
the  I/>RD  thy  God,  and  worship  befcnre  the 
Lord  thy  God : 

11  And  thou  shalt  rejoice  in  every  good 


thing  which  the  Lord  thy  God  hath  given 
unto  thee,  and  unto  thine  house,  thou,  and 
the  Levite,  and  the  stranger  that  is  among 
you. 

12  ^  When  thou  hast  made  an  end  of 
tithing  all  the  tithes  of  thine  increase  tho 
third  year,  which  is  Hhe  year  of  tithing,  and 
hast  given  it  unto  the  Levite,  the  stranger, 
the  fatherless,  and  the  widow,  that  they  may 
eat  within  thy  gates,  and  be  filled; 

13  Then  thou  shalt  say  before  the  Lord 
thy  God,  I  have  brought  away  the  hallowed 
things  out  of  mm^  house,  and  also  have  given 
them  imto  the  Levite,  and  unto  the  stranger, 
to  the  fatherless,  and  to  the  widow,  accord- 
ing to  all  thy  commandments  which  thou 
bast  commanded  me:  I  have  not  trans- 
gressed thy  commandments,  neither  have  I 
forgotten  them : 

14  I  have  not  eaten  thereof  in  my  mourn- 
ing, neither  have  I  taken  away  ought  thereof 
for  any  unclean  use,  nor  given  ought  thereof 
for  the  dead :  but  I  have  hearkened  to  the 
voice  of  the  Lord  my  God,  cmd  have  done 
according  to  all  that  thou  hast  commanded 
me. 

15  'Look  down  from  thy  holy  habitation, 
from  heaven,  and  bless  tny  people  Israel, 
and  the  land  which  thou  hast  given  us,  as 
thou  swarest  unto  our  fathers,  a  land  that 
floweth  with  milk  and  honey. 

16  %  This  day  the  Lord  thy  God  hath 
commanded  thee  to  do  these  statutes  and 
judgments :  thou  shalt  therefore  keep  and 
do  them  with  all  thine  heart,  and  with  all 
thy  soul. 

17  Thou  hast  avouched  the  Lord  this 
day  to  be  thy  God,  and  to  walk  in  his  ways, 
and  to  keep  his  statutes,  and  his  command- 
ments, and  his  judgments,  and  to  hearken 
unto  his  voice : 

18  And  *the  Lord  hath  avouched  thee 
this  day  to  be  his  peculiar  people,  as  he 
hath  promised  thee,  and  that  thou  shouldest 
keep  all  his  commandments ; 

19  And  to  make  thee  high  above  all  na- 
tions which  he  hath  made,  in  praise,  and  in 
name,  and  in  honour;  and  that  Uiou  mayest 
be  an  holy  people  unto  the  Lord  thy  God, 
as  he  hath  spoken. 


iCliap.14.S8,       >Itm.63.1&       >Chap.7.6. 

Vene  3.—^  Ptrf  tV  in  a  basket^  and.... go  unio  the  plaoa,"  &c— The  Jewt  tell  us  thai  the  basketi  used  by  the  rich,  on 
this  oecasion,  were  of  gold  and  silrer,  and  were  returned  by  the  priests  to  the  of^rers ;  but  those  of  barked  villoir, 
which  were  ordinarily  used,  were  not  returned.  The  barley,  as  the  same  authorities  tell  us,  was  put  at  the  bottom  of 
the  basket,  abo?e  that  the  wheat,  then  the  olives,  above  them  the  dates,  next  pomegpranates,  and  at  the  top  figs,  the 
grape-clusters  being  hung  on  the  outside.  Bach  sort  of  fruit  was  separated  firom  that  above  it  by  leaves  of  the  palm 
or  other  trees.  The  Jews  used  to  meet  in  the  chief  city  of  their  tribe,  and  thence  march  in  large  bodies  to  Jerusalem, 
each  man  with  his  basket  on  his  shoulder.    In  Ifitei  tunes,  those  JtW9  who  lived  ont  of  Palestme  used  to  send,  ereiy 
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year,  from  the  countriet  in  which  they  dwelt,  however  distant,  a  sum  of  money  in  place  of  the  first  fruits.  Bishop 
Patrick;  in  a  learned  note  on  this  place,  thinks  it  probable  that  from  this  remarkable  custom  the  heathen  derived  theirs 
of  carrying  the  first  fruits  every  year,  as  a  tithe,  to  the  island  of  Delos,  where  Apollo  was  supposed  to  have  his  special 
residence ;  and  this  not  only  from  the  neighbouring  islands  and  countries,  but  from  distant  parts. 

5.  '*  A  Syrian  ready  topenth  vhu  my  father,** — The  best  Biblical  scholars  are  disposed  to  agree  that  the  words  ren- 
dered '*  A  Syrian  ready  to  perish,**  more  properly  mean  "  a  wandering  Syrian ;  *  referring  to  the  nomade  life  of  the 
Hebrew  patriarchs.  Abraham  was  a  Sj^rian  by  birth ;  and  Jacob,  to  whom  the  mention  of  the  going  down  into  Bgypt 
seems  particularly  to  point  the  designation,  was  one  by  descent,  and  had  moreover  spent  twenty  of  his  best  years  m 
Syria.  It  is  very  probable  that  the  word  ''  father  "  is  not  here  exclusively  applied  to  Jacob,  but  includes  also  Abraham 
and  Isaac. 

14.  "  /  have  not  eaten  thereof  m  my  mourning.'* — All  the  customs  noticed  in  this  chapter  are  thought  to  refer  to  idola^ 
trous  usages,  forming  an  attestation  on  the  part  of  the  offerer,  that  he  had  not  appropriated  any  part  to  interdicted 
uses.  The  present  clause  is  thoughts  by  Spencer  and  others,  to  allude  to  some  such  practice  as  that  among  the 
Egyptians,  who  were  accustomed,  whea  they  oflTered  their  first  fruits,  to  invoke  Isls  with  doleful  lamentations.  Some 
however  think,  that  as  consecrated  things  were  forbidden  to  persons  in  a  state  of  mourning,  the  ofibrer  merely  means  to 
say  that  he  had,  in  the  present  instance,  adhered  strictly  to  this  rule. 


''Any  unciean  vte,** — Ke£erring,  possibly,  to  the  custom  among  the  heathen  to  set  apart  some  portion  of  the  first  fruits 

magical  and  licentious  rites.  Some  read  "  common  "  instead  of  "  unclean,"  and  the  meaning  certainly 

may  be  that,  as  a  consecrated  thing,  no  part  of  it  had  been  employed  for  any  common  or  other  use  than  that  for  which 


to  be  employed  in  magical  i 


it  was  designed,  and  to  which  it  was  devoted. 

"  Nor  gioen  ovyht  hereof  for  the  dead}  **  or  else  'Uo  the  dead." — As  idols  are  sometimes  called,  contemptuously,  in 
Scripture  "  the  dead,"  "  the  dead  ones "  ( D^/)D  )>  i^  i>^*y  probably  so  be  understood  here,  and  then  the  expression 
would  signify  that  no  part  had  been  ofibred  to  idols ;  and  as  the  word  is  here  singular  (  J^D)>  D^*  Spencer  conjectures 
that  the  allusion  is  particularly  made  to  the  god  to  whom,  in  particular,  the  first  fruits  were  usually  consecrated  by  the 
Egyptians.  Idols  are  called  ^*  the  dead  ones  "  in  the  Bible,  in  opposition  to  Jehovah  the  living  Gtod,  and  in  allusion  to 
their  origin,  as  being  mostly  men  who  had  been  deified  after  death.  Some  commentators  think  that  the  clause  re fera 
to  the  superstitious  custom  amone  the  Gentiles  of  placing  meat  and  drink  upon  the  graves  of  deceased  friends.  But 
as  this  was  done  at  any  time,  and  with  common  articles  of  food — and  not  particularly  in  harvest-time  with  the  first 
fruits  or  tithes — the  former  interpretation  seems  the  most  probable,  unless  there  be  a  reference  to  both. 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 

1  The  people  are  commanded  to  write  the  law  upon 
stones^  5  and  to  build  an  altar  qf  whole  stones. 
1 1  The  tribes  divided  on  Qerizim  and  Ebdl.  14 
The  curses  pronounced  on  mount  BbaL 

And  Moses  with  the  elders  of  Israel  com- 
manded the  people>  saying,  Keep  all  the 
commandments  ^ch  I  command  you  this 
day. 

2  And  it  shall  be  on  the  day  Vhen  ye 
shall  pass  over  Jordan  unto  the  land  which 
the  Lord  thy  Qt)d  giveth  thee,  that  thou 
shalt  set  thee  up  great  stones,  and  plaister 
them  with  plaister : 

3  And  thou  shalt  write  upon  them  all  the 
words  of  this  law>  when  thou  art  passed  over, 
that  thou  mayest  go  in  unto  the  land  which 
the  Lord  thy  Gt>a  giveth  thee,  a  land  that 
floweth  with  milk  end  honey;  as  the  Lord 
God  of  thy  fathers  hath  promised  thee. 

4  Therefore  it  shfill  to  when  ye  be  gone 
over  Jordan,  that  ye  shall  set  up  tnese  stones, 
which  I  command  you  this  day,  in  mount 
Ebal,  and  thou  shalt  plaister  them  with 
plaister. 

5  And  there  shalt  thou  build  an  altar 
unto  the  Lord  thy  God,  an  altar  of  stones : 
Hhou  shalt  not  tift  up  (my  iron  tool  upon 
them. 

6  Thou  shalt  build  the  altar  of  the  Lord 


thy  God  of  whole  stones  (  and  thou  shalt 
offer  burnt  offerings  thereon  unto  the  Lord 
thy  God  : 

7  And  thou  shalt  offer  peace  offerings, 
and  shalt  eat  there,  and  rejoice  before  the 
Lord  thy  God. 

8  And  thou  shalt  write  upon  the  stones 
all  the  words  of  this  law  very  plainly. 

9  %  And  Moses  and  the  priests  the  Le- 
vites  spake  unto  all  Israel,  saying.  Take 
heed,  and  hearken,  O  Israel ;  this  day  thou 
art  become  the  people  of  the  Lord  thy  God. 

10  Thou  shaft  therefore  obey  the  voice  of 
the  Lord  thy  God,  and  do  ms  command- 
ments and  his  statutes,  which  I  command 
thee  this  day. 

11  V  Ana  Moses  clmrged  the  people  the 
same  day,  saying, 

12  These  shall  stand  upon  mount  Geri- 
sim  to  bless  the  people,  Wlien  ye  are  come 
over  Jordan;  Simeon^  wd  I^,  and  Judah, 
and  Issachan  end  Joseph,  and  Benjamin : 

13  And  these  shall  stand  upon  mount 
Ebal  Ho  curse:  Reuben,  Gad,  and  Asher, 
and  Zebulun,  Dan,  and  NaphtaJi. 

14  If  And  *the  Levites  shall  speak,  and 
say  unto  all  the  men  of  Israel  with  a  loud 
voice, 

15  Cursed  be  the  man  that  maketh  any 
graven  or  molten  image,  an  abomination 
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unto  the  Lord,  the  work  of  the  hands  of 
the  craftsman,  and  putteth  it  in  a  secret 
place.  And  all  the  people  shall  answer  and 
say.  Amen. 

16  Cursed  he  he  that  setteth  li^ht  by  his 
father  or  his  mother.  And  all  the  people 
shall  say.  Amen. 

17  Cursed  be  he  that  removeth  his  neigh- 
bour's landmark.  And  all  the  people  sr^ll 
say.  Amen. 

18  Cursed  he  he  that  maketh  the  blind 
to  wander  out  of  the  way.  And  all  the 
people  shall  say.  Amen. 

1 9  Cursed  be  he  that  perverteth  the  judg- 
ment of  the  stranger,  fatherless,  and  widow. 
And  all  the  people  shall  say.  Amen. 

20  Cursea  be  he  that  heth  with  his  fa- 
ther's wife ;  because  he  uncovereth  his 
father's  skirt  And  all  the  people  shall  say. 
Amen. 

•Eiek.tt.l3. 


21  Cursed  be  he  that  lieth  with  any  man^ 
ner  of  beast.  And  all  the  people  shall  say. 
Amen. 

22  Cursed  he  he  that  lieth  with  his  sister, 
the  daughter  of  his  father,  or  the  daughter 
of  his  mother.  And  all  the  people  shall  say. 
Amen. 

23  Cursed  be  he  that  lieth  with  his  mo- 
ther in  law.  And  all  the  people  shall  say. 
Amen. 

24  Cursed  be  he  that  smiteth  his  neigh- 
bour secretly.  And  all  the  people  shall  say. 
Amen. 

25  ^Cursed  be  he  that  taketh  reward  to 
slay  an  innocent  person.  And  all  the  people 
shall  say.  Amen. 

26  'Cursed  be  he  that  confirmeth  not  all 
the  words  of  this  law  to  do  them.  And  all 
the  people  shall  say.  Amen. 

•GmL3.10. 


Ebal  and  Gbrizim. 


Verse  2.  "  Set  ihet  up  grtai  stomn,  and  pimtier  them  with  p/aister.'*— -It  is  very  difficult  to  obtain  a  clear  idea  of  tlui 
direction,  and,  accordingly,  Tarious  gignificationg  have  been  assigned  to  it.  That  which  the  text  itself  most  obviously 
"uggests,  and  which  is»  therefore,  the  common  opinion,  and  that  which  the  Jews  themselves  entertain,  is,  that  the  stones 
were  to  be  covered  with  plaster,  and  the  law  written  or  inscribed  thereon.  But  the  presumed  intention  to  erect  durable 
monuments,  and  the  supj^osed  want  of  durability  in  monuments  thus  prepared,  has  induced  some  expositors  to  seek 
for  other  interpretations,  m  conformity  with  the  notion  that  the  characters  were  cut  in  the  stone  itself.  Some  there- 
fore think  that  the  stones  were  not  to  have  their  tur/ace$  covered  with  the  plaster,  but  that  it  was  used  as  a  cement 
for  the  sidei  of  the  stones,  joining  them  firmly  together.  But  it  lo  happens  that  the  most  ancient  inscriptions  are  in- 
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inrarUbly  on  monolithic  stones^  &nd  that  the  preient  were  so,  leems  to  be  implied  in  the  direction  to  use  ^^  great  stones" 
for  the  purpose.  Another  conjecture  is,  that  the  inscriptions  were  formed  on  the  stones  in  rtHtvo,  and  that  afterwards 
the  hollowed  parts  were  filled  up  with  plaster,  which,  i/the  stone  were  black  and  the  plaster  white,  would  render  the 
characters  the  more  conspicuous  and  at  the  same  time  tend  to  their  preservation.  This  is  not  a  subject  on  which  a 
decided  opinion  can  be  expressed.  It  is  possible  that  durability  was  not  required,  and  that  the  purj)ose  was  merely  to 
•xhibit  "  very  plainly"  (verse  8)  to  the  people  assembled  on  this  mat  and  $otiiary  occasion,  a  conspicuous  copy  of  the 
fundamental  precepts  of  the  law,  that  they  might  consider  it  well,  and  perhaps  take  copies  from  it  for  themselves.  In 
this  case,  the  easiest  and  most  obvious  process  would  be  to  cover  the  stones  with  plaster  or  white-wash>  and  inscribe  or 
paint  thereon  the  words  of  the  law.  We  find  at  this  day  in  Egypt  paintings  and  hieroglyphic  writing  upon  plaster, 
which  plaster  is  often  laid  upon  the  natural  rock.  The  process  is  therefore  very  ancient,  and  is  exemplified  in  the 
country  from  which  the  Hebrews  came.  In  this  too,  even  durability  would  not  be  quite  relinquished,  for  after  the 
lapse  of  perhaps  3000  years,  we  find  the  plaster  still  firm  and  the  colours  of  the  figures  painted  on  it  remaining  per- 
fectly fresh.  The  process  of  covering  the  rock  with  plaster  is  thus  described : — '*  The  ground  was  covered  with  a  thick 
layer  of  fine  plaster^  consisting  of  lime  and  sypsum,  which  was  carefully  smoothed  and  polished.  Upon  this  a  thin 
coat  of  Hme  wkite-vath  was  laid,  and  on  it  the  colours  were  painted,  which  were  bound  fast  either  with  animal  glue  or 
occasbnally  with  wax."  Q  Egyptian  Antiquities,'  in  <  Libraiy  of  Entertaining  Knowledge.')  Now,  mi^ht  not  the  He- 
brews thus  have  plastered  the  stones,  and  painted,  or,  if  we  will,  engraved,  in  the  plaster  the  words  of  the  law  ?  The 
plaster,  however  applied,  was  of  the  same  sort  as  that  just  described,  that  is,  a  lime  plaster ;  for  the  word  (*T^» 
8id)  is  used  to  express  /ime  obtained  by  biuning,  in  Isaiah  xxxiii.  12.  This  word,  if  the  sense  should  seem  to  require 
it>  may  quite  as  weU  be  rendered  '</iW  wkite-unuk**  as  *'  plaster ;"  and  if,  therefore,  it  be  insisted  that  the  words  of  the 
law  were  actually  cut  in  the  rock,  it  would  seem  best  to  understand  that  the  word  does  not  here  mean  a  plaster,  but  in- 
dicates that  the  stones,  after  they  had  been  engraved,  were  covered  with  a  coat  of  that  beautiful  and  tenacious  lime 
white-wash  employed  for  similar  purposes  by  the  Egyptians.  The  latter  people,  when  the  face  of  a  rock  had  been 
sculptured  in  retirvo,  covert  the  whole  with  a  coat  of  this  wash,  and  then  painted  their  sculptured  figures.  The  wash 
alone  would  have  rendered  the  *^  great  stones'*  the  more  conspicuous,  and  the  characters  must  have  appeared  *'  very 
plainly,"  if,  according  to  this  process,  the  raised  characters  had  been  cobured  with  black,  or  some  other  dark  colour, 
upon  tiie  white  ground. 

3.  *'Antke  words  oft  Ait  iawJ* — Perhaps  the  decalogue,  as  called  ''the  law  "  by  way  of  eminence.  But  some  think 
that  the  whole  &ve  books  of  Moses  are  intended,  while  others  conclude  that  the  direction  refers  to  an  abstract  of  the 
present  book  of  Deuteronomy,  omitting  the  hbtorical  parts.  Josephus,  however,  understood  that  the  blessings  and 
curses  themselves  formed  the  subject  of  the  inscriptions :  and  from  the  expression  used  by  Joshua  (viii.  34)  in  Scrib- 
ing the  completion  of  this  injunction — "  He  read  all  the  words  of  the  law,  the  blessings  and  curses/'  in  which  « the 
blessings  and  curses"  are  called  **  the  law,"  it  seems  not  unlikely  that  the  Jewish  historian,  aud  the  Jews  geueially, 
are  correct  in  understanding  the  phrase  "  this  law,"  as  employed  here,  to  have  the  same  reference. 

4  *^  Mount  Ebal.^ — Here,  the  Samaritan  text  of  the  Pentateuch  reads  ''Gerizim."  The  Samaritans  had  their  rival 
temple  on  Gerizim,  and  are  generally  supposed  to  have  corrupted  the  text  to  enhance  its  claims,  as  the  alteration  gives 
the  inscribed  stones  and  the  altar  to  their  favourite  mountain.  On  the  other  hand,  they  accuse  the  Jews  of  having  in- 
serted <<  Ebal "  here  from  spite  to  them ;  and  areue  that  it  is  more  natural  that  the  altar  should  have  been  on  the 
mountain  of  blessing  than  on  that  of  cursing.  ICennicott  has  advocated  the  Samaiitan  reading ;  but  the  great  majority 
of  Biblical  scholars  agpree  in  adhering  to  the  Hebrew  reading.  Ebal  and  Gerizim  are  two  closely  adjoining  mountains 
separated  by  a  narrow  valley,  about  a  furlonr  in  breadth,  in  which  stands  the  town  of  Naplous,  the  ancient  Shechem. 
(See  the  note  to  Gen.  xiL  6.)  This  beautiful  valley,  covered  with  olive  woods  and  cornfields,  has  Mount  Gerizim  on  the 
south,  and  Mount  Ebal  on  the  north.  The  two  mountains  are,  according  to  Buckingham,  nearly  equal  in  altitude, 
neither  of  them  exceeding  seven  or  dght  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  valley,  but  much  more  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  as  the  whole  country  is  here  considerably  elevated.  « Neither  of  the  mountains  has  much  to  boast  of  as  to 
their  pleasantness,"  says  Maundrel,  <'  yet  as  one  passes  between  them,  Grerizim  seems  to  discover  a  somewhat  more 
verdant,  fruitful  aspect  than  Ebal ;  the  reason  of  which  may  be,  because,  fronting  towards  the  north,  it  is  sheltered 
from  the  heat  of  the  sun  by  its  own  shade ;  whereas  Ebal,  looking  southward,  and  receiving  the  heat  of  the  sun  that 
comes  directly  upon  it,  must,  by  consequence,  be  rendered  more  scorched  and  unfruitful."  Mr.  Buckingham,  who  saw 
much  of  the  mountains  from  different  points  of  view,  speaks  less  hesitatingly  as  to  the  superiority  of  Gerizim.  He 
thinks  it  by  far  the  more  agreeable,  and  that  it  might  be  made  the  more  productive  of  the  two,  not  only  for  the  reason 
assigned  by  Maundrel,  but  from  its  slope  of  ascent  froyi  the  valley  being  less  abrupt  than  that  of  Ebal,  and  from  the 
soil  being  therefore  more  liable  to  accumulate,  and  less  subject  to  be  washed  down  by  the  vernal  and  autumnal  rains. 
Dr.  Ricluirdson  received  the  same  impression ;  describing  Mount  Ebal  as  offering  a  much  less  fruitful  aspect  than  the 
opposite  side  of  the  valley.  Upon  the  former,  he  saw  a  considerable  village,  with  a  large  building  like  a  ruined  fort. 
Captains  Irb^  and  Mangles  ascended  to  the  top  of  Gerisim,  and  found  there  the  ruins  of  a  large  town,  with  a  tank 
near  a  conspicuous  sheiui's  tomb.  Neither  of  the  two  mountains  has  been  explored  with  much  attention ;  and  it  yet 
remains  to  be  seen  whether  Mount  Gerizim  may  not  afford  some  traces  of  the  temple  that  was  once  the  pride  and  glory 
of  the  Samaritan  people. 

12,  13.  «  Tktte  thall  ttand  upon  mouni  Otrizim  to  bUtt  the  pe<fie.„.,  and  the§e  ihali  stand  upon  mount  Ebal  to  curse,** — 
This  does  not  mean  that  the  tribes  which  occupied  the  declivities  of  Gerizim  were  to  pronounce  the  blessing,  and  those 
on  Ebal  the  cun»e ;  but  that  they  were  respectively  to  respond  **  Amea ! "  to  the  blessings  and  the  curses  pronounced 
by  the  priests,  who  seem  to  have  stood  around  the  ark  in  the  valley,  and,  in  pronouncing  the  benedictions,  turned 
themselves  towards  the  vast  host  which  stood  thionged  on  the  ascent  of  Gerizim,  and  whose  innumerable  voices  con- 
curred in  the  full  burst  of  sound  with  which  each  blessing  was  confirmed*  Then,  in  like  manner,  the  priests  turned 
themselves  towards  Mount  Ebal,  to  pronounce  the  maledictions,  and  to  receive  from  thence  the  deep  and  loud  ''Amen." 
This,  the  Mishna  informs  us,  they  did  ^temately ;  that  is,  the  priests  first  turned  towards  Gerizim,  and  said,  "Blessed 
be  the  man  that  maketh  not  any  graven  image,"  &c. ;  and  having  received  the  response,  turned  towards  Ebal,  and  said, 
**  Cursed  be  the  man  that  maketh  any  graven  image,"  &c. ;  and  so  on,  of  the  rest.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  a  cere- 
inony  more  simply  and  yet  solemnly  g^raad  than  this.  This  explanation  also  supplies  the  blessings  which  are  men- 
tioned as  having  been  pronoimced,  but  which  are  omitted  in  the  text,  perhaps  because  they  were  literally  the  same  as 
the  curses,  in  a  reversed  form.  Dr.  Boothroyd,  however,  conjectures  that  the  blessings  may  all  have  been  included  in 
the  general  one,  which  the  Lord  had  previously  appointed,  and  which  is  given  in  Num.  vu  24 — 26* 
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CHAPTER  X3tVIII. 


1  Tke  bUmngt  for  obedience.     15  The  cursee  for 
(UeobecUence. 

And  it  shall  come  to  pais,  *if  thou  shalt 
hearken  diligently  unto  the  voice  of  the 
Lord  thy  Ood,  to  observe  and  to  do  all  his 
commandments  which  I  command  thee  this 
day,  that  the  Lord  thy  God  will  set  thee  on 
high  above  all  nations  of  the  earth  : 

2  And  all  these  blessings  shall  come 
on  thee,  and  overtake  thee,  if  thou  shalt 
hearken  unto  the  voice  of  the  Lord  thy 
God. 

3  Blessed  shalt  thou  be  in  the  city,  and 
blessed  shalt  thou  be  in  the  field. 

4  Blessed  shall  be  the  firuit  of  thy  body, 
and  the  fruit  of  thy  ground,  and  the  fruit  of 
thy  cattle,  the  increase  of  thy  kine>  and  the 
flocks  of  thy  sheep. 

5  Blessed  shall  be  thy  basket  and  thy 
■store. 

6  Blessed  shalt\hovL  be  when  thou  comest 
in,  and  blessed  shcUt  thou  be  when  thou 
goest  out. 

7  The  Lord  shall  cause  thine  enemies 
that  rise  up  against  thee  to  be  smitten  be- 
fore thy  face :  they  shall  come  out  against 
thee  one  way,  ana  flee  before  thee  seven 
ways. 

b  The  Lord  shall  command  the  blessing^ 
upon  thee  in  thy  'storehouses,  and  in  aU 
that  thou  settest  thine  h^nd  unto ;  and  he 
shall  bless  thee  in  the  land  which  the  Lord 
thy  God  giveth  thee. 

9  The  Lord  shall  establish  thee  an  holy 
people  unto  himself,  as  he  hath  sworn  unto 
thee,  if  thou  shalt  keep  the  commandments 
of  the  Lord  thy  God,  and  walk  in  his  ways. 

10  And  all  people  of  the  earth  shall  see 
that  thou  art  called  by  the  name  of  the 
Lord  ;  and  they  shall  be  afraid  of  thee. 

11  And  *the  Lord  shall  make  thee  plen- 
teous •in  goods,  in  the  fruit  of  thy  •body, 
and  in  the  fruit  of  thy  cattle,  and  in  the 
friiit  of  thy  groimd,  in  the  land  which  the 
Lord  sware  unto  thy  fathers  to  give  thee. 

12  The  Lord  shall  open  unto  thee  his 
good  treasure,  the  heaven  to  give  the  rain 
unto  thy  land  in  his  season,  and  to  bless  all 
the  work  of  thine  hand:  and  *thou  shalt 
lend  unto  many  nations,  and  thou  shalt  not 
borrow. 

13  And  the  Lord  shall  make  thee  the 
head,  and  not  the  tail;  and  thou  shalt  be 


above  only,  and  thou  shalt  not  be  beneath ; 
if  that  thou  hearken  unto  the  command- 
ments of  the  Lord  thy  God,  which  I  com- 
mand thee  this  day,  to  observe  and  to  do 
them: 

14  And  thou  shalt  not  go  aside  from  anj 
of  the  words  which  I  command  thee  this 
day,  to  the  ri^ht  hand,  or  to  the  left,  to  go 
after  other  gods  to  serve  them. 

15  ^  But  it  shall  come  to  pass,  *if  thou 
wilt  not  hearken  unto  the  voice  of  the  Lord 
thy  God,  to  observe  to  do  all  his  command- 
ments and  his  statutes  which  I  command 
thee  this  day;  that  all  these  curses  shall 
come  upon  thee,  and  overtake  thee  : 

16  Cursed  shalt  thou  be  in  the  city,  and 
cursed  shalt  thou  be  in  the  field. 

17  Cursed  shall  be  thy  basket  and  thy 
store. 

18  Cursed  shall  be  the  firuit  of  thy  body, 
and  the  fruit  of  thy  land,  the  increase  of  thy 
kine,  and  the  floclcs  of  thy  sheep. 

19  Cursed  shalt  thou  be  when  thou  comest 
in,  and  cursed  shalt  thou  be  when  thou  goest 
out. 

20  The  Lord  shall  send  upon  thee  curs- 
ing, vexation,  and  rebuke,  in  all  that  thou 
settest  thine  hand  unto  *for  to  do,  until  thou 
be  destroyed,  and  until  thou  perish  quickly; 
because  of  the  wickedness  of  thy  doings, 
whereby  thou  hast  forsaken  me. 

21  The  Lord  shall  make  the  pestilence 
cleave  unto  thee,  until  he  have  consumed 
thee  from  off  the  land,  whither  thou  goest 
to  possess  it. 

22  '^The  Lord  shall  smite  thee  with  a 
consumption,  and  with  a  fever,  and  with  an 
inflammation,  and  with  an  extreme  burning, 
ai^d  with  the  ^^sword,  and  with  blasting,  and 
with  mildew;  and  they  shall  pursue  thee 
until  thou  perish. 

23  And  thy  heaven  that  is  over  thy  head 
shall  be  brass,  and  the  earth  that  is  under 
thee  shall  be  iron. 

24  The  Lord  shall  make  the  rain  of  thy 
land  powder  and  dust :  from  heaven  shall  it 
come  down  upon  thee,  until  thou  be  de- 
stroyed. 

2d  The  Lord  shall  cause  thee  to  be  smitten 
before  thine  enemies  :  thou  shalt  go  out  one 
way  against  them,  and  flee  seven  ways  be- 
fore them :  and  shalt  be  ^'removed  into  all 
the  kingdoms  of  the  earth. 

26  And  thy  carcase  shall  be  meat  unto 
all  fowls  of  the  air,  and  unto  the  beasts  of 
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the  earth,    and  no   man  shall  fray  them 
away. 

27  The  Lord  will  smite  thee  with  the 
botch  of  Egypt,  and  with  the  emerods,  and 
with  the  scab,  and  with  the  itch,  whereof 
thou  canst  not  be  healed. 

28  The  Lord  shall  smite  thee  with  mad- 
ness, and  blindness,  and  astonishment  of 
heart: 

29  And  thou  shalt  grope  at  noonday,  as 
the  blind  gropeth  in  darkness,  and  thou 
shalt  not  prosper  in  thy  ways:  and  thou 
shalt  be  only  oppressed  and  spoiled  ever- 
more, and  no  man  shall  save  thee. 

30  Thou  shalt  betroth  a  wife,  and  another 
man  shall  lie  with  her :  thou  shalt  build  an 
house,  and  thou  shalt  not  dwell  therein: 
^*thou  shall  plant  a  vineyard,  and  shalt  not 
**gather  the  grapes  thereof. 

31  Thine  ox  shall  be  slain  before  thine 
eyes,  and  thou  shalt  not  eat  thereof:  thine 
ass  shall  be  violently  taken  away  from  before 
thy  face,  and  "shall  not  be  restored  to  thee : 
thy  sheep  shall  be  given  unto  thine  enemies, 
and  thou  shalt  have  none  to  rescue  them, 

32  Thy  sons  and  thy  daughters  shall  be 
given  unto  another  people,  and  thine  eyes 
shall  look,  and  fail  with  longing  for  them  all 
the  day  long :  and  there  shall  be  no  might 
in  thine  hand. 

33  The  fruit  of  thy  land,  and  all  thy 
labours,  shall  a  nation  which  thou  knowest 
not  eat  up;  and  thou  shalt  be  only  op- 
pressed and  crushed  alway : 

34  So  that  thou  shalt  be  mad  for  the 
sight  of  thine  eyes  which  thou  shalt  see. 

35  The  Lord  shall  smite  Uiee  in  the 
knees,  and  in  the  legs,  with  a  sore  botch 
that  cannot  be  healed,  from  the  sole  of  thy 
foot  unto  the  top  of  thy  head. 

36  The  Lord  shall  bring  thee,  and  thy 
kin^  which  thou  shalt  set  over  thee,  unto  a 
nation  which  neither  thou  nor  thy  fathers 
have  known;  and  there  shalt  thou  serve 
other  gods,  wood  and  stone. 

37  And  thou  shalt  become  "an  astonish- 
ment, a  proverb,  and  a  byword,  among  all 
nations  whither  the  Lord  shall  lead  thee. 

38  ^rrhou  shalt  cany  much  seed  out  into 
the  field,  and  shalt  gatner  but  little  in ;  for 
the  locust  shall  consume  it. 

39  Thou  shalt  plant  vineyards,  and  dress 
them,  but  shalt  neither  dnnk  ojf^  the  wine, 
nor  either  the  grapes;  for  the  worms  shall 
eat  them. 


40  Thou  shalt  have  olive  trees  through- 
out all  thy  coasts,  but  thou  shalt  not  anoint 
thyself  with  the  oil ;  for  thine  olive  shall  cast 
his  fruit, 

41  Thou  shalt  beget  sons  and  daughters, 
"but  thou  shalt  not  enjoy  them;  for  they 
shall  go  into  captivity. 

42  All  thy  trees  and  fruit  of  thy  land 
shall  the  locust  "consume. 

43  The  stranger  that  is  within  thee  shall 
get  up  above  thee  very  high ;  and  thou  shalt 
come  down  very  low. 

44  He  shall  lend  to  thee,  and  thou  shalt 
not  lend  to  him :  he  shall  be  the  head,  and 
thou  shalt  be  the  tail. 

45  Moreover  all  these  curses  shall  come 
upon  thee,  and  shall  pursue  thee,  and  over- 
take thee,  till  thou  be  destroyed ;  because 
thou  hearkenedst  not  unto  the  voice  of  the 
Lord  thy  God,  to  keep  his  commandments 
and  his  statutes  which  ne  commanded  thee : 

46  And  they  shall  be  upon  thee  for  a 
sign  and  for  a  wonder,  and  upon  thy  seed 
for  ever. 

47  Because  thou  servedst  not  the  Lord 
thy  God  with  joyfulness,  and  with  gladness 
of  heart,  for  tne  abundance  of  all  things  ; 

4M  Therefore  shalt  thou  serve  thine  ene- 
mies which  the  Lord  shaU  send  against 
thee,  in  hunger,  and  in  thirst,  and  in  naked- 
ness, and  in  want  of  all  things :  and  he  shall 
put  a  yoke  of  iron  upon  thy  neck,  until  he 
nave  aestroyed  thee. 

49  The  Lord  shall  brine  a  nation  against 
thee  from  far,  from  the  end  of  the  ear^,  as 
swift  as  Uie  ea^le  flieth;  a  nation  whose 
tongue  thou  shalt  not  '^understand ; 

50  Anation'^of  fierce  countenance,  which 
shall  not  regard  the  person  of  the  old,  nor 
shew  favour  to  the  young : 

51  And  he  shall  eat  the  fruit  of  thy  cattle, 
and  the  firuit  of  thy  laud,  until  thou  be  de- 
stroyed: which  cdso  shall  not  leave  thee 
either  com,  wine,  or  oil,  or  the  increase  of 
thy  kine,  or  flocks  of  thy  sheep,  until  he 
have  destroyed  thee. 

52  And  he  shall  besiege  thee  in  all  thy 
gates,  until  thy  high  ana  fenced  walls  come 
down,  wherein  thou  trustedst,  throughout 
all  thy  land :  and  he  shall  besiege  thee  in 
all  thy  gates  throughout  all  thy  land«  which 
the  iJoRD  thy  God  nath  given  thee. 

53  And  "Hhou  shalt  eat  the  ftnit  of  thine 
own  "body,  the  flesh  of  thy  sons  and  of  thy 
daughters,  which  the  Lord  thy  God  hath 
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given  ihee,  in  the  siege,  and  in  the  strait- 
ness,  wherewith  thine  enemies  shall  distress 
thee : 

54  So  that  the  man  that  is  tender  among 
you,  and  very  deUcate,  his  eye  shall  be  evu 
toward  his  brother,  and  toward  the  wife  of 
his  bosom,  and  toward  the  remnant  of  his 
children  which  he  shall  leave : 

55  So  that  he  will  not  give  to  any  of  them 
of  the  flesh  of  his  children  whom  he  shall 
eat :  because  he  hath  nothing  left  him  in  the 
siege,  and  in  the  straitness,  wherewith  thine 
enemies  shall  distress  thee  in  all  thy  gates. 

56  The  tender  and  delicate  woman  among 
you,  which  would  not  adventure  to  set  the 
sole  of  her  foot  upon  the  ground  for  deli- 
cateness  and  tenderness,  her  eye  shall  be 
evil  toward  the  husband  of  her  bosom,  and 
toward  her  son,  and  toward  her  daughter, 

57  And  toward  her  **young  one  that 
Cometh  out  from  between  her  feet,  and  to- 
ward her  children  which  she  shall  bear :  for 
she  shall  eat  them  for  want  of  all  things  se- 
cretly in  the  sic^e  and  straitness,  wherewith 
thine  enemy  snail  distress  thee  in  thy 
gates. 

58  If  thou  wilt  not  observe  to  do  all  the 
words  of  this  law  that  are  written  in  this 
book,  that  thou  mayest  fear  this  glorious 
and  fearful  name,  THE  LORD  THY 
GOD; 

59  Then  the  Lord  will  make  thy  plagues 
wonderful,  and  the  plagues  of  thy  seed,  even 
great  plagues,  and  of  long  continuance^  and 
sore  sicknesses,  and  of  long  continuance. 

60  Moreover  he  will  bring  upon  thee  all 
the  diseases  of  Egypt,  which  thou  wast  afraid 
of;  and  they  shwl  cleave  unto  thee. 

61  Also  every  sickness,  and  every  plague, 


which  is  not  written  in  the  book  of  this  law, 
them  ¥rill  the  Lord  **bring  upon  ihee,  until 
thou  be  destroyed. 

62  And  ye  shall  be  left  few  in  number, 
whereas  ye  were  "as  the  stars  of  heaven  (or 
multitude ;  because  thou  wouldest  not  obey 
the  voice  of  the  Lord  thy  God. 

63  And  it  shall  come  to  pass,  that  as  the 
Lord  rejoiced  over  you  to  do  you  eood,  and 
to  multiply  you;  so  the  Lord  will  rejoice 
over  you  to  destroy  you,  and  to  bring  you 
to  nought ;  and  ye  snail  be  plucked  from  off 
the  land  whither  thou  goest  to  possess  it 

64  And  the  Lord  shall  scatter  thee  among 
all  people,  from  the  one  end  of  the  earth 
even  unto  the  other ;  and  there  thou  shalt 
serve  other  gods,  which  neither  thou  nor  thy 
fathers  have  known,  even  wood  and  stone. 

65  And  among  these  nations  shalt  thou 
find  no  ease,  neither  shall  the  sole  of  thy 
foot  have  rest :  but  the  Lord  shall  give  thee 
there  a  trembling  heart,  and  failing  of  eyes, 
and  sorrow  of  mind : 

66  And  thy  life  shall  hang  in  doubt  be- 
fore thee;  and  thou  shalt  fear  day  and 
night,  and  shalt  have  none  assurance  of  thy 
life: 

67  In  the  morning  thou  shalt  say.  Would 
God  it  were  even !  and  at  even  thou  shalt 
say.  Would  God  it  were  morning !  for  the 
fear  of  thine  heart  wherewith  thou  shalt 
fear,  and  for  the  sight  of  thine  eyes  which 
thou  shalt  see. 

68  And  the  Lord  shall  bring  thee  into 
Egypt  again  with  ships,  by  the  way  where- 
of I  spake  unto  thee.  Thou  shalt  see  it  no 
more  again :  and  there  ye  shall  be  sold  unto 
your  enemies  for  bondmen  and  bondwomen, 
and  no  man  shall  buy  you. 


•«  Heb.  q/V0r4JrtA.       »  Uth.  anae  to  atemti.       "C)uip.]O.SS. 

Verse  5.  "  7%y  hafket  and  thw  j/orf.**— The  word  translated  « store**  (il^iWD*  mithareth)  is  the  same  which  is  ren- 
dered «  kneadinff  trough  "  in  £xod.  xii.  34  (see  the  note  there).  The  purport  of  this  is  evidently  to  promise  that  there 
should  be  abundance  of  fruits  for  the  basket,  and  meal  for  the  kneading-troughs. 

13.  "  The  head,  and  not  the  taiiJ'—A  common  orientalism,  contrasting  the  most  elevated  and  most  degraded  conditions. 
"  It  is  amusing,"  says  Mr.  Roberts,  ''to  hear  men  of  rank  in  the  East  speak  of  their  dependents  as  imU,  Has  a  servant 
not  obeyed  his  mastei,  the  former  asks, '  Who  are  vou  ?  are  you  the  head  or  the  tail  ?'  Should  a  person  begin  to  par- 
take of  food  before  those  of  high  caste,  it  is  asked,  <  What !  is  the  tail  to  begin  to  wag  before  the  head  ? ' "  (<  Oriental 
Illustrations,'  p.  126.) 

2\,  ''The  peHiienee/*^Th»  Hehrew  word  ^^1*7  (debet)  certainly  denotes  that  fearful  calamity  the  plagne.  The 
same  word  in  Arabic  means  "death ;"  and  in  Hebrew  itself  it  is,  as  a  verb,  equivalent  in  a  general  sense  to  ^^)^  (abad)^ 
"  to  kill,  ruin,  destroy."  Not  infrequently  the  Scripture  employs  the  word  **  death  **  (jlVD  )  to  denote  the  plague.  Its 
exterminating  and  remediless  character  accounts  for  thrae  strong  denominations.  Egypt  is  usuaUy  considered  the  prin- 
cipal seat,  if  not  the  source,  of  this  awful  disease,  which  seems  indeed  endemic  to  that  country,  in  which  it  annually 
manifests  its  presence,  but  in  various  denees  of  virulence.  If  this  were  the  case  in  the  time  of  Moses,  the  Israelites 
must  have  been  too  well  acquainted  with  the  dreadful  character  of  the  plague  not  to  hear  the  present  threat  with  deep 
alarm.  The  Bible  certainly  does  not  mention  this  disease  as  one  of  the  "  evil  diseases  of  Egypt ; "  and  Pococke, 
Volney,  Joliffe,  Dr.  Richardson,  and  other  travellers  of  repute,  concur  in  describing  the  devastating  march  of  the  pestir 
lence  as  inland  from  the  coast,  to  which  it  would,  from  their  statements,  appear  to  be  brought  by  Turkish  vessels. 
This  also  is  the  opinion  of  the  modem  inhabitants  of  the  country.  It  never  approaches  from  the  interior  ;  and  Upper 
Egypt  is  very  rarely  visited  by  it.  It  would  seem,  however,  that  if  Lower  Egypt  is  not  the  native  seat  of  the  plague, 
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the  condition  and  climate  of  that  country  are  peculiarly  adapted  to  receive  and  mature  its  seeds— lo  pregnant  with 
death  to  young  and  old.  Syria  (including  Palestine)  is  less  frequently  visited  by  the  plague  than  Egypt,  Constanti- 
nople, and  the  coasts  of  Asia  Minor ;  but  when  it  does  arrive,  its  ravages  are  often  dreadful.  Volney  speaks  of  inter- 
vals of  twentjr  years ;  but  they  are  often  shorter,  and  sometimes  longer.  In  the  text  the  pestilence  is  mentioned  as 
the  a^nt  which  the  Lord  would  send  *^  to  consume  them  off  the  land.**  History  affords  ample  evidence  of  the  depo- 
pulatmg  efficacy  of  thb  awful  scourge  of  the  East  One  of  the  most  striking  instances  occurred,  within  these  tew 
yean,  in  the  celebrated  city  of  Bagdt^,  where  the  plag^  swept  off  about  two-thirds  of  the  inhabitants ;  and,  during 
the  time  in  which  it  raged  the  most  fiercely^  destroyed,  for  several  days  together,  not  fewer  than  between  four  and  five 
thousand  persons  daily.  (See  an  account  of  this  plague,  by  one  of  the  survivors,  in  the  *  Penny  Magazine/  vol.  u, 
p.  458-460.) 

22.  «  Centumptiom/*  &c.-— In  the  list  of  diseases  here,  and  in  verse  27,  it  must  be  understood,  in  several  instances, 
not  as  indicating  precisely  the  same  diseases  which  are  known  to  us  by  the  names  here  given  to  them,  but  as  words 
literally  translatmg  the  onginal.  It  would  require  a  physician  practically  acquainted  with  Oriental  disorders,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  with  Oriental  literature  on  the  other,  to  point  out  with  precision  the  disorders  particularly  intended. 
So,  in  the  present  instance,  it  might  be  better  to  render  rWW  hy  "  a  consuming  disordor,"  than  by  **  consumption  ;** 
because,  although  the  latter  word  answers  m  li/erai  meaning  to  the  original,  we  assign  it  particularly  to  a  disorder  which 
is  scarcely,  if  at  all,  known  in  the  East,  but  with  which  the  English  reader  will  be  apt  to  identify  it 

—  **  Fetter  *..,in/lammation,.,, extreme  twrninff/*^~'B,eTe  are  three  diseases,  all  of  which  have  in  their  origin  the 
leading  idea  of  hummg  ;  and  which  were  therefore  probably  hot,  burning  disorders — fevers,  inflammations ;  the  proper 
names  of  which  must  have  suggested  to  the  Hebrews  the  particular  diseases  intended,  with  their  distinguishing 
characteristics,  concerning  which  we  are  ignorant.  Dr.  Boothroyd  transfers  "  inflammation'  to  the  **  extreme  burning^ 
( "TrnrTt  charchtr)  of  our  version :  and  renders  the  "  inflammation"  (7TpTT»  dallekelk)  of  our  version  by  "  ague."  In 
this  he  follows  the  Septuagint,  Vulgate,  and  Arabic  The  word  from  which  it  is  derived  sip^ifies  '<  to  bum,"  in  its 
primitive  meaning;  but  it  also  figuratively  means  ''to  be  filled  with  anguish *'— violent  ang^uish  being  compared  to 
burning.    Fevers  and  agues  are  very  common  in  Western  Asia. 

— «  'Fke  9UHtr<V* — Most  Hebrew  scholars  agree  that "  dryness  or  drought"  is  the  better  meaning  of  SUH  (chereb)  in 
this  place ;  but  it  is  not  agreed  whether  it  denotes  drought  in  human  bodies,  occasioned  by  such  as  the  above  burning 
diseases,  or  external  drought  in  the  earth,  from  the  force  of  the  sun  and  the  want  of  rain. 

23.  '*  Thy  heaven,,.,tkail be  bra99y  and  the  earth..., iron.^ — A  proverbial  figure  of  speech ;  the  comparison  of  the  heavens 
to  brass,  denoting  a  continued  drought,  in  which  the  heavens  yield  no  rain ;  and  the  comparison  of  the  earth  to  iron, 
showing  the  consequence  of  that  drought,  when  the  earth  becomes  bare  and  hard  like  iron.  May  there  not  also  be 
some  reference  to  the  glowing  heat  which  the  earth  receives  from  the  sun  when  hardened  by  long  drought  ?  It  has 
often  occurred  to  the  writer,  when  in  the  East,  without  having  this  text  at  the  time  present  to  his  mind,  to  compare 
the  heat  of  the  ground,  under  such  circumstances,  to  that  felt  in  iron  which  has  lain  exposed  to  the  heat  of  the  sum- 
mer's sun. 

24.  **  The  Lord  ehail  make  the  rain  of  thy  land  powder  and  (ivt/."— This  may,  with  the  greatest  probability,  be  referred 
to  the  winds,  which  occasionally  in  the  East,  and  particularly  in  desert  re^ons  and  the  districts  bordering  on  them, 
sweep  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and,  whirling  up  the  dust  and  sand,hume8  it  along,  darkening  the  light  of  day,  and 
subjecting  to  the  most  serious  inconvenience,  if  not  danger,  the  travellers  and  others  who  may  he  expoMd  to  its  opera- 
tion. The  sand-storms  occur  in  their  most  awful  form  in  those  deserts  where  the  fine  sand  is  thrown  into  hillocks, 
which  being  swept  by  furious  winds,  the  sand  of  which  they  are  formed  is  tossed  on  high,  and  whirled  rapidly  and 
densely  through  the  air,  and  at  last  falls  heavily,  forming  other  hillocks,  to  be  swept  and  whirled  again.  Thus  the 
storm  proceeds — ^wave  following  wave — that  newly  raised  mounting  over  that  nearly  spent,  and  the  looser  spray  of  both 
the  rising  and  subsiding  waves  continuing  to  fill  the  upper  and  surrounding  air  until  the  storm  has  finally  subsided. 
Under  this  most  awful  exhibition  of  the  sand-storm,  it  sometimes  happens  that  travellers  and  their  cattle  are  overwhelmed 
and  sufibcated.  And  even  the  more  common  and  less  dangerous  forms  of  this  phenomenon,  which  occur  in  regions 
less  absolutely  sandy,  or  where  the  sands  are  less  extensive  than  in  the  great  sandy  deserts  of  Asia,  are  still  very  for- 
midable and  alarming.  Mr.  Buckingham  has  given  a  description  of  such  a  storm,  of  that  description  which  must  have 
been  well  known  to  the  Israelites  during  their  wanderings.  It  occurred  is^  the  desert  of  Suez,  that  is,  on  the  western 
verge  of  that  sandy  desert  which  occupies  a  considerable  portion  of  Uie  country  between  Egypt  and  Palestine : — '*  The 
morning  was  delightful  on  our  setting  out,  and  promised  us  a  fine  day ;  but  the  light  airs  from  the  south  soon  in- 
creased to  a  gale,  the  sun  became  obscure,  and  as  every  hour  brought  us  into  a  looser  sand  it  flew  about  us  in  such 
whirlwinds,  with  the  sudden  gusts  that  blew,  that  it  was  impossible  to  proceed.  We  halted  therefore  for  an  hour,  and 
took  shelter  under  the  lee  of  our  beasts,  who  were  themselves  so  terrified  as  to  need  fastening  by  the  knees,  and  uttered 
in  their  wailings  but  a  melancholy  symphony. . .  .Fifty  gales  of  wind  at  sea  appeared  to  me  more  easy  to  be  encoun- 
tered than  one  amongst  these  sands.  It  is  impossible  to  imag^e  desolation  more  complete ;  we  could  see  neither  sun, 
earth,  nor  sky  ;  the  pudn  at  ten  paces  distance  was  absolutely  imperceptible :  our  beasts,  as  well  as  ourselves,  were  so 
covered  as  to  render  breathing  difficult ;  they  hid  their  faces  in  the  ground,  and  we  could  only  uncover  our  own  for  a 
moment  to  behold  this  chaos  of  mid-day  darkness,  and  wait  impatiently  for  its  abatement  Alexander  s  journey  to  the 
Temple  of  Jupiter  Ammon,  and  the  destruction  of  the  Persian  armies  of  Gambyses  in  the  desert,  rose  to  m3r  recoUec- 
tion,  with  new  impressions  made  by  the  horror  of  the  scene  before  me ;  while  Addison's  admirable  lines,  which  I  also 
remembered  with  peculiar  force  on  this  occasion,  seemed  to  possess  as  much  truth  as  beauty : — 

*  Lo !  where  our  wide  Numidian  wastes  extend. 
Sudden  th'  impetuous  hurricanes  descend  ; 
Which  through  the  air  in  circling  eddies  play. 
Tear  up  the  sands,  and  sweep  whole  plains  away. 
The  helpless  traveller,  with  wild  surprise, 
Sees  the  dry  desert  all  around  him  rise : 
And,  smothered  in  the  dusty  whirlwind,  dies.' " 

Mr.  Buckingham  adds,  that  while  they  remained  in  this  situation  the  most  unbroken  silence  was  maintained  by  the 
party,  every  one  being  too  much  impressed  by  the  solemnity  of  the  occasion,  to  speak.  The  fury  of  the  storm  at  last 
spent  itself  in  sudden  lulls  and  squalls,  like  the  storms  of  the  ocean.  ''The  bold  imagery  of  the  eastern  poets,"  con- 
cludes the  traveller, ''  describing  the  Deity  as  avenging  in  his  anj^r,  and  terrible  in  his  wrath,  riding  upon  the  wings 
of  the  wind  and  breathing  his  fuiy  in  the  storm,  must  nave  been  inspired  by  scenes  like  these." 
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We  must  not  omit  to  notice  another  effect  of  such  itorms,  which  is  the  injury  to  cultivated  poundB  from  the  sands 
thus  '*  rained*'  upon  them  from  the  bordering  deserts.  The  sands  gradually  encroach  upon  the  lands  exposed  to  this 
danger,  particularly  when  their  population  has  been  thinned ;  and  thus  it  is  that  many  districts  of  Western  Asia,  which 
were  anciently  famous  for  their  fertility^  are  now  quite  barren. 

27.  **  Vie  botch  of  Eg^t.^ — ^Probably  the  elephantiasis,  a  species  of  leprosy  which  is  endemic  in  Egypt.  It  attacks 
first  the  feet  and  lower  parts,  and  then  the  whole  body,  which  then  becomes  covered  with  loathsome  tubercles.  This 
terrible  malady  has  been  characterised  as  an  universal  ulcer,  and  is  probably  here  mentioned  for  the  whole  class  of 
leprous  disorders. 

*' JEm^-ocfi."— See  1  Sam.  v.  6. 

"  The  acab  "  Q*)J|  garab). — Probably  a  malignant  kind  of  scurvy. 

"  Vte  itch  "  (D*)rT  cArres).— The  itch  is  no  doubt  intended,  from  the  analogy  of  the  Arabic,  in  which  the  same  word 
occurs  as  a  verb,  to  scratch,  to  be  rough  or  scabby.  Its  appearance  here,  in  a  list  of  the  severest  physical  calamities, 
need  occasion  no  surprise.  The  disonler  is  far  more  conunon  and  incomparably  more  formiflable  in  the  East  than  in 
Europe.    It  is  not  unusual  to  see  a  man  covered  from  head  to  foot  with  the  noisome  and  irritable  sores  of  this  disorder, 

33,  37.  **  ThoM  thait  be  only  oppresied  and  crushed  a/wag. .  •  Thou  $hait  become  an  attonishmeni,  a  proverb,  and  a  bg^mori 
among  ali  nations,** — How  remarkably  have  these  prophecies  been  accomplished  in  the  whole  history  of  this  singular 
people,  since  they  became  a  people  dispersed  through  all  nations^-cast  down,  but  not  utterly  destroyed  I  Indeed  the 
whole  series  of  prophecies  in  this  chapter  have  been  so  remarkably  accomplished,  that  there  could  be  few  studies  better 
adapted  to  convince  a  wavering  mind  of  the  Divine  authority  by  which  Moses  acted  and  spoke,  than  to  trace  out  the 
generally  well  known  facts  by  which  these  most  intelligible  predictions  were  fulfilled,  and  are  rtill  fulfiUmg.  Nor  is 
there  any  other  theory  which  will  account  for  the  amasing  pectdiarities  which  the  Hebrew  nation  continues,  at  this 
day,  to  exhibit,  than  that  which  we  find  in  the  Divine  intention,  which  is  here  expressed  through  Moees,  and  in  aftei^ 
times  through  other  prophets.  We  shall  hereafter  have  occasion  to  point  out,  in  the  Scripture  history  itself,  the  accom- 
plishment of  much  that  is  here  foretold;  and  shall  chiefly  limit  the  few  following  remarks  to  instances  which 
occurred  after  the  sacred  history  had  closed.  It  is  not  part  of  the  duty  we  have  undertaken  to  investigate  or  point  out 
generally  the  fulfilment  of  prophecy :  but  there  will  still  be  some  conspicuous  instances  concerning  which  there  is  no 
difierence  of  opinion,  and  which  come  fully  within  our  plan.  These  are  chiefly  such  as  referred  to  the  then  future 
history  of  different  nations,  and  which  foretold  the  condition  to  which  various  countries  and  cities  have  long  since  been 
brought.  Those  who  wish  to  trace  the  fulfilment  of  prophecy  in  detail  will  of  course  avail  themselves  of  the  assistance 
which  the  excellent  works  of  Bishop  Newton  and  Dr.  Keith  are  so  well  calculated  to  afford. 

49.  '<  The  Lord  shail  bring  a  nation  against  thee  from  far*** — This  prophecy  is  thought  to  refer  to  the  destruction  of 
the  Jewish  nation  by  the  Romans,  to  which  it  certainly  most  literally  appli^.  They  came  from  far ;  and  the  prophecy 
has  a  still  closer  application,  when  we  consider  that  the  soldiers  themselves  were  mostly  from  France,  Spain,  Britain, 
and,  what  the  Hebrews  would  call,  the  ends  of  the  earth.  Vespasian  and  Hadrian,  the  two  great  destroyers  of  the 
Jews,  also  came  from  commanding  here  in  Britain.  The  eagle  was  their  standard ;  and  their  language  was  far  more 
unknown  to  the  Jews  than  was  that  of  the  Chaldeans,  to  whom  some  would  refer  this  prophecy. 

50.  *^  Shall  not  regard  the  person  of  the  old,  frc." — This  was  true  of  the  Chaldeans.  In  2  Chron.  xxxv.  17,  it  is  said, 
**  He*'  (the  Lord)  '^brought  upon  them  the  king  of  the  Chaldeans,  who  slew  their  young  men  with  the  sword.,  .and 
had  no  compassion  upon  young  man  or  maiden,  old  man,  or  him  that  stooped  for  age."  This  was  also  true  of  the  Ro- 
mans ;  for  Josephus  informs  us,  that  when  Vespasian  entered  Gadara,  **  he  slew  all,  man  by  man,  the  Romans  showing 
mercy  to  no  ag^,  out  of  hatred  to  the  nation,  and  from  a  remembrance  of  their  former  injuries.''  Similar  slaughter 
took  place  at  Qamala,  where,  as  the  same  historian  informs  ua,  *'  nobody  escaped  except  two  women,  and  they  only  by 
concealing  themselves  from  the  fury  of  the  Romans  when  the  city  was  taken.  Not  even  the  infants  were  spared ;  bi^ 
were  snatched  up  by  the  soldiers,  aad  thrown  down  from  the  citaiael." 

53.  **  Thou  shalt  eat  the  frvit  of  thine  own  bodg**—Th\9  was  remarkably  fulfilled  at  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  by  Titus,  u 
recorded  by  Josephus.  But  the  same  had  previously  happened  also,  wnen  Samaria  was  besieged  by  the  king  of  Sjrria 
in  the  time  of  Ahab.  See  the  note  on  2  Kmgs  vi.  28.  The  prophecy  probably  refers  to  both,  and  to  other  similar 
events  which  may  not  have  been  recorded. 

62.  ''  Few  in  number^* — It  is  quite  impossible  even  to  guess  with  probability  at  the  present  number  of  the  Jews. 
But  there  is  no  reason  to  think  that  it  now  b  any  thing  like  what  it  was  when  tney  formed  a  prosperous  nation.  It 
however  seems  that  Moses  merely  refers  to  the  numbers  which  would  be  left  remaining  after,  as  the  following  verse 
expresses  it,  they  should  be  «  plucked  from  off  the  land,"  which  they  were  then  about  to  take  for  a  possession.  These 
are  few  indeed ;  and  these  few  are  aliens  in  the  land  that  was  once  their  own ;  and  of  all  the  aliens  found  in  that  land, 
theg  are  the  most  oppressed  and  degraded. 

64.  «  The  Lord  shall  scatter  thee  among  all  people,  ftc." — See  the  note  on  Amos  ix.  9. 

68.  ''  There  ye  shall  be  soldP — This  was  accomplished  on  several  occasions.  It  is  related  both  by  Aristeas  and  Jo- 
sephus, that  in  the  time  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  there  were  vast  numbers  of  Hebrew  slaves  in  Egypt,  and  that  the 
king  himself  bought  above  100,000  of  them  from  their  noasters  and  set  them  free.  Egypt  indeed  was  the  ^reat  slave 
mart  of  ancient  times,  and  several  of  the  conquerors  and  oppressors  of  the  Jews  sent,  at  least,  a  large  proportion  of  their 
captives  thither  to  be  sold.  Titus  had  90,000  captives  after  Jerusalem  was  taken.  Those  above  seventeen  years  of 
age  were  sent  to  different  parts  of  the  Roman  empire  to  labour  on  the  public  works,  besides  great  numbers  who  perished 
in  compulsory  combats  with  wild  beasts.  Those  under  seventeen  were  doomed  to  be  sold  for  slaves ;  but  in  such  deep 
contempt  and  detestation  was  the  nation  held,  that  few  were  willing  to  buy  them ',  and  the  Jews  who  remained  at  large 
were  too  few  and  poor  to  be  able  to  redeem  their  brethren.  The  market  was  also  glutted  with  their  numbers,  so  that 
they  were  sold  at  a  mere  nominal  price — sometimes  thirty  for  a  small  piece  of  money.  Those  who  remained  unpu^ 
chased  were  sent  into  confinement,  where  they  perished  by  hundreds  and  by  thousands  together,  from  neglect  and 
hunger.  Egypt  received  a  large  proportion  of  these  slaves,  who  were  probably  sent  thither  in  ships,  as  the  Romans  had 
a  fleet  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  this  was  a  much  easier  and  safer  way  of  transporting  them  than  by  land  across  the 
desert.  The  same  things,  precisely,  took  place  on  the  final  desolation  of  Israel  by  Hadrian,  who  may  be  said  to  have 
consummated  their  doom,  by  decreeing,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Roman  senate,  that  no  Jew  should  ever,  on  paia  of 
death,  enter  the  land  of  his  fathers. 
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CHAPTER  XXIX. 


1  Moses  exhorieth  them  to  obedience,  by  the  memory 
qf  the  works  they  have  seen,  1 0  AU  are  presented 
b^ore  the  Lord  to  enter  into  his  covenant.  18 
The  great  wrath  on  him  that  jlattereth  himself 
in  his  mckedness.  29  Secret  things  belong  unto 
God. 

These  are  the  words  of  the  covenant,  which 
the  Lord  commanded  Moses  to  make  with 
the  children  of  Israel  in  the  land  of  Moab, 
beside  the  covenant  which  he  made  Avith 
them  in  Horeb. 

2  ^  And  Moses  called  unto  all  Israel, 
and  said  unto  them,  *Ye  have  seen  all  that 
the  Lord  did  before  your  eyes  in  the  land  of 
Egypt  unto  Pharaoh,  and  unto  all  his  ser- 
vants, and  unto  all  his  land ; 

3  The  great  temptations  which  thine  eyes 
have  seen,  the  signs,  and  those  great  mi- 
racles : 

4  Yet  the  Lord  hath  not  given  you  an 
heart  to  perceive,  and  eyes  to  see,  and  ears 
to  hear,  unto  this  day. 

5  And  I  have  led  you  forty  years  in  the 
wilderness :  your  clothes  are  not  waxen  old 
upon  you,  and  thy  shoe  is  not  waxen  old 
upon  tny  foot 

6  Ye  have  not  eaten  bread,  neither  have 
ye  drunk  wine  or  strong  drink:  that  ye 
might  know  that  I  am.  the  Lord  your  God. 

7  And  when  ye  came  unto  this  place, 
Sihon  the  king  of  Heshbon,  and  Og  the 
king  of  Bashan,  came  out  against  us  unto 
batUe,  and  we  smote  them : 

8  And  we  took  their  land,  and  gave  it  for 
an  inheritance  unto  the  Reybenites,  and  to 
the  Gadites,  and  to  the  half  tribe  of  Ma- 
nasseh. 

9  'Keep  therefore  the  words  of  this  cove- 
nant, and  do  them,  that  ye  may  prosper  in 
all  that  ye  do. 

10  H  Ye  stand  this  day  all  of  you  before 
the  Lord  your  God ;  your  captains  of  your 
tribes,  your  elders,  and  your  officers,  with 
all  the  men  of  Israel, 

1 1  Your  little  ones,  your  wives,  and  thy 
stranger  that  is  in  thy  camp,  from  the  hewer 
of  thy  wood  unto  the  drawer  of  thy  water : 

12  That  thou  shouldest  "enter  into  cove- 
nant ^vith  the  Lord  thy  God,  and  into  his 
oath,  which  the  Lord  thy  God  maketh  with 
thee  this  day : 

13  That  ne  may  establish  thee  to  day  for 
a  people  unto  himself,  and  that  he  may  be 
unto  thee  a  God,  as  he  hath  said  unto  thee. 


and  as  he  hath  sworn  unto  thy  fathers,  to 
Abraham,  to  Isaac,  and  to  Jacob. 

14  Neither  with  you  only  do  I  make  this 
covenant  and  this  oath ; 

15  But  with  him  that  standeth  here  with 
us  this  day  before  the  Lord  our  God,  and 
also  with  him  that  is  not  here  with  us  this 
day: 

16  (For  ye  know  how  we  have  dwelt  in 
the  land  of  Egypt;  and  how  we  came 
through  the  nations  which  ye  passed  by ; 

17  And  ye  have  seen  their  abominatiions, 
and  their  *idols,  wood  and  stone,  silver  and 
gold,  which  were  among  them :) 

18  Lest  there  shoula  be  among  you  man, 
or  woman,  or  family,  or  tribe,  whose  heart 
turneth  away  this  day  from  the  Lord  our 
God,  to  go  and  serve  the  gods  of  these  na- 
tions ;  lest  there  should  be  among  you  a  root 
that  beareth  *  'gall  and  wormwood ; 

19  And  it  come  to  pass,  when  he  heareth 
the  words  of  this  curse,  that  he  bless  him- 
self in  his  heart,  saving,  I  shall  have  peace, 
though  I  walk  in  tne  imagination  of  mine 
heart,  to  add  'drunkenness  to  thirst : 

20  The  Lord  will  not  spare  him,  but 
then  the  anger  of  the  Lord  and  his  jea- 
lousy shall  smoke  against  that  man,  ana  all 
the  curses  that  are  written  in  this  book  shall 
lie  upon  him,  and  the  Lord  shall  blot  out 
his  name  from  under  heaven. 

21  And  the  Lord  shall  separate  him 
unto  evil  out  of  all  the  tribes  of  Israel,  ac- 
cording to  all  the  curses  of  the  covenant 
that  'are  written  in  this  book  of  the  law : 

22  So  that  the  generation  to  come  of 
your  children  that  shall  rise  up  after  you, 
and  the  stranger  that  shall  come  from  a  far 
land,  shall  say,  when  they  see  the  plagues 
of  that  land,  and  the  sicknesses  "wmch  the 
Lord  hath  laid  upon  it ; 

23  And  that  the  whole  land  thereof  is 
brimstone,  and  salt,  and  burning,  that  it  is 
not  sown,  nor  beareth,  nor  any  grass  grow- 
eth  therein,  ^*like  the  overthrow  of  Sodom, 
and  Gomorrah,  Admah,  and  Zeboim,  which 
the  Lord  overthrew  in  his  anger,  and  in  his 
wrath  : 

24  Even  all  nations  sliall  say,  "Where- 
fore hath  the  Lord  done  thus  unto  this 
land  ?  what  meaneth  the  heat  of  this  great 
anger  ? 

25  Then  men  shall  say.  Because  they 
have  forsaken  the  covenant  of  the  Lord 
God  of  their  fathers,  which  he  made  with 


&  Exod.  19.  4.       <  Chap.  4. 6.    Jotlu  1.  7-    1  Kings  9  3. 
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them  when  he  brought  them  forth  out  of  the 
land  of  Egypt : 

26  For  they  went  and  served  other  gods, 
and  worshipped  them,  gods  whom  they 
knew  not,  and  ^*whom  he  had  not  **given 
unto  them : 

27  And  the  anger  of  the  Lord  was  kin- 
dled against  this  land,  to  brin^  upon  it  all 
the  curses  that  are  written  in  this  oook : 
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28  And  the  Lord  rooted  them  out  of 
their  land  in  anger,  and  in  \vTath,  and  in 
great  indignation,  and  cast  them  into  an- 
other land,  as  it  is  this  day. 

29  The  secret  thinas  belong  unto  the 
Lord  our  God :  but  tnose  things  which  are 
revealed  belong  unto  us  and  to  our  children 
for  ever,  that  we  may  do  all  the  words  of 
this  law. 


^  Or,  mho  had  Mtghntitktmvajipot^iaa,       ^*  Htb,  divided. 


^Shob^^Eoyituii  Samdals. — Fern  5. 


Verse  5.  ^  Ymet  eloikes  are  not  wasen  old  upon  uou^  ftc^-^The  Rabbint  add  mukj  ciicumstances  to  explain  aod 
maenify  this  miracle,  stating  that  the  clothes  and  shoes  new  with  the  growth  of  the  individual  who  wore  them ;  but, 
as  Patrick  observes,  there  was  no  need  of  this,  as  the  clothes  of  the  persona  that  died  would  serve  for  their  children 
when  they  reached  their  stature.  The  miracle,  as  expressed  in  the  text,  would  be  that  the  clothing  which  the  He- 
brews had  brouzht  with  them  from  Egypt,  and  which  they  afterwards  obtained  as  spoil  from  \&  Egyptians  ud 
Amalekites,  did  not  wear  out  during  their  long  wanderings.  The  great  majority  of  interpreters  in  ancient  and  modern 
times  understand  the  miracle  literalfy  as  exprewed  in  the  text ;  but  there  are  also  a  considerable  number  of  commentators, 
of  piety  and  learning  equally  unquestioned,  who  do  not  take  the  text  literally,  but  suppose  it  to  express  fig^tivelj, 
that  Grod  had  at  all  times  kept  them  provided  with  sufficient  clothing ;  or,  that  they  were  never,  fhroug^h  mere  poverty, 
reduced  to  wear  their  clothes  and  sandals  till  they  were  old  and  torn:  just  as  Isa.  xlviiL  21,  ''They  thirsted  not  when 
he  led  them  through  the  deserts,**  is  not  literally  true,  as  they  sometimes  did  thirst  severely ;  but  it  is  true  figuratively, 
as  their  thirst  was  appeased  by  miraculous  supplies  of  water.  It  is  also  observed,  that  if  intended  to  be  liteiallv  unde^ 
stood,  so  ^at  a  miracle  would  scarcely  have  been  mentioned  in  so  cursory  a  manner,  not  being  at  all  noticed  in  the 
regular  history,  like  all  the  other  miracles,  and  only  slightly  referred  to  in  exhortatory  portions  of  the  present  book.  It 
is  further  observed  that  €k>d  is  not  represented  to  work  miracles,  except  when  natural  means  fail ;  and  yet  here  is  one  of 
the  greatest  for  which  it  is  difficult  to  discover  the  occasion,  as  the  people  had  numerous  flocks  of  sheep  and  goats,  and 
her£  of  cattle,  which  would  amply  supply  them  with  wool,  hair,  and  skins  for  their  clothes  and  sandals ;  and  thatthev 
knew  how  to  spin  and  weave  we  see  from  Exod.  xxxv.  25.  They  might  also  probably,  if  necessary,  have  obtained  snch 
articles  bj  traffic  with  their  Arabian  neighbours.  These  arguments  seem  to  navft  great  weight ;  and  while  we  would 
repel  indignanUy  any  attempt  to  explain  away  the  detailed  and  manifest  exhibitions  of  the  Divine  power  which  the 
sacred  books  contain,  we  rather  inchne  to  the  opinion  that  the  present  text  should  be  figuratively  understood.  Dr. 
Graves,  indeed,  in  his  *  Lectures  on  the  Pentateuch,'  contends  for  the  literal  understandmg,  on  the  ground  that  even 
though  the  above  interpretation  were  admitted,  still  Unent  **  the  most  necessary  and  the  least  lasting  part  of  the  dresi 
of  every  class,*'  could  only  be  obtained  by  miracle.  But  this  is  judging  the  customs  of  the  East  by  those  of  Europe,  and 
the  wants  of  nomades  by  those  of  settled  people.  At  this  day  the  Bedouin  Arabs  do  not  generaUy  wear  any  linen,  but 
only  a  sort  of  woollen  mantle  wrapped  around  their  naked  bodies ;  and  it  is  not  only  probable  that  the  mass  of  the 
Israelites— while  they  also  were  wandering  shepherds^  and  at  a  period  so  much  more  ancient — ^in  like  manner  dispensed 
with  linen,  but  that  they  even  continued  to  do  so  long  after  their  settlement  in  Canaaiu 

11.  ''  From  the  hewer  o/thv  wtod  unto  the  drawer  of  thy  tMTtfr.'*— These  seem  to  have  been  regarded  by  the  Hebien 
as  the  lowest  offices  of  useful  service,  and  were  commonly  performed  by  slaves  and  aliens.  The  ^^ hewers  of  wood* 
probably  not  only  felled  the  wood  in  the  first  instance  and  brought  it  to  the  towns,  but  also  chop^  it  up  for  daily  uie 
as  fuel.  Fire-wood  is  usually  brought  to  houses  in  rough  branches,  and  cut  up  from  time  to  time,  as  wanted ;  the 
trunk  being  reserved  for  building  and  carpentry.  In  Oriental  towns,  water  is  not  conveyed  to  the  several  streets  and 
houses  by  pipes  or  trenches.  It  must  all  be  fetched  from  the  river  or  the  wells.  In  towns,  this  is  seldom  done 
by  the  housenolders  themselves,  or  by  their  servants.  There  are  men  who  make  it  a  trade  to  supply  every  day, 
to  regular  customers,  the  qiumtity  of  water  required.  This  they  carry  about  in  a  well  prepared  goat-skin,  which  u 
slung  to  the  back  in  the  manner  represented  in  our  cut,  the  neck,  which  is  usually  brought  under  the  arm  and  com- 
pressed by  the  hand,  serving  as  the  mouth  of  this  curious,  but  exceedingly  useful  vessel.  Persons  of  larger  dealings 
have  an  ass  which  carries  two  skins  at  once,  borne  like  panniers:  and  we  have  known  very  prosperous  water-cairien 
who  had  ox  skins  carried  on  a  horse.  These  men,  contmuaUy  passing  to  and  fro  with  their  wet  bags  throu^  ^ 
narrow  streets,  are  great  nuisances  in  the  towns,  from  the  diflEfcul^  of  avoiding  contact  with  them.  The  care  taken  to 
avoid  them,  in  some  deg^  answers  to  that  which  people  exhibit  m  our  own  rtreets  to  avoid  carriages  and  carts.  Tbeitf 
are  no  draught  vehicles  in  Asiatic  towns ;  and  the  water-carriers  with  their  bags,  together  with  the  "hewers  of  wood," 
bearing  large  faggots  on  their  own  backs  or  the  backs  of  horses  or  mules,  form  the  only  obstructions  which  usually 
occur  m  the  streets,  narrow  as  they  are.  In  a  time  of  public  calamity  the  water-carriers  are  the  last  to  discontinae  tbor 
labour;  and  their  doing  lo  ia  a  sure  indication  that  the  diftresi  hat  become  moit  intente  and  inuninfiB^  and  if  indeed 
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a  gpreat  calamity  in  ittelf.  The  writer  remembers  that,  when  this  h&pj^ned,  m  the  time  when  a  serere  plagtie  was 
raging,  Europeans,  who  were  quite  alive  to  the  importance  of  maintaining  a  strict  quarantine  in  their  own  houses, 
were,  nevertheless,  obliged  to  to  go  out  through  the  town  to  fetch  water  for  themselTes  from  the  distant  river. 


OaxiNTAL  Watbk-Cabiukji.— From  '  Dkscriptiom  or  l^Eotptm. 


CHAPTER  XXX. 

1  Great  mercies  promised  unto  the  repentant  11 
The  commandment  is  manifest,  15  Death  and 
life  are  set  before  them. 

And  it  shall  come  to  pass,  when  all  these 
things  are  come  upon  thee>  the  blessing 
and  the  curse,  which  I  have  set  before  thee, 
and  thou  shalt  call  them  to  mind  amone 
all  the  nations,  whither  the  Lord  thy  God 
hath  driven  thee, 

2  And  shalt  return  unto  the  Lord  thy 
God,  and  shalt  obey  his  voice  according  to 
all  that  I  command  thee  this  day,  thou  and 
thy  children,  with  all  thine  heart,  and  with 
all  thy  sold; 

3  That  then  the  Lord  thy  God  will  turn 
thy  captivity,  and  have  compassion  upon 
thee,  and  will  return  and  gather  thee  from 
all  the  nations,  whither  the  Lord  thy  God 
hath  scattered  thee. 

4  *If  any  of  thine  be  driven  out  unto  the 
outmost  parts  of  heaven,  from  thence  will 
the  Lord  thy  God  rather  thee,  and  fron^ 
thence  will  he  fetch  mee : 

5  And  the  Lord  thy  God  will  bring  thee 


into  the  land  which  thjr  fiithers  possessed, 
and  thou  shalt  possess  it;  and  he  will  do 
thee  good,  and  multiply  thee  above  thy 
fathers. 

6  And  the  Lord  thy  God  will  circumcise 
thine  heart,  and  the  heart  of  thjr  seed,  to 
love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thine  heart, 
and  with  all  thy  soul,  that  thou  mayest 
live. 

7  And  the  Lord  thy  God  will  put  all 
these  curses  upon  thine  enemies,  and  on 
them  that  hate  thee,  which  persecuted 
thee. 

8  And  thou  shalt  return  and  obey  the 
voice  of  the  Lord,  and  do  all  his  command- 
ments which  I  command  thee  this  day. 

9  •And  the  Lord  thy  God  voU  make  thee 
plenteous  in  every  work  of  thine  hand,  in 
the  finiit  of  thy  body,  and  in  the  fruit  of  thy 
cattle,  and  in  the  fruit  of  thjr  land,  for  good: 
for  the  Lord  will  again  rejoice  over  thee  for 
good,  as  he  rqoiced  over  thy  fathers : 

10  If  thou  shalt  hearken  unto  the  voice 
of  the  Lord  thy  God,  to  keep  his  command- 
ments and  his  statutes  which  are  written  in 
this  book  of  the  law,  and  if  thou  turn  unto 


VOL.  I. 
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the  Lord  thy  Qoi  with  all  thino  heart,  and 
with  all  thy  souL 

11  ^  For  this  commandment  which  I 
command  thee  this  day,  it  is  not  hidden 
from  thee,  neither  is  it  far  oflF. 

12  'It  is  not  in  heaven,  that  thou  should- 
est  say.  Who  shall  go  up  for  us  to  heaven, 
and  bring  it  unto  us,  that  we  may  hear  it, 
and  do  it  ? 

13  Neither  is  it  beyond  the  sea,  that 
thou  shouldest  say.  Who  shall  go  over  the 
sea  for  us,  and  bring  it  tinto  us,  that  we 
may  hear  it,  and  do  it  ? 

14  But  the  word  is  very  nigh  unto  thee, 
in  thy  mouth,  and  in  thy  he^,  that  thou 
mayest  do  it. 

15  51  See,  I  have  set  before  thee  this  day 
life  and  good,  and  death  and  evil ; 

16  In  that  I  command  thee  this  day  to 
love  the  Lord  thy  God,  to  walk  in  his  ways, 
and  to  keep  hid  commandments  and  his  sta- 
tutes  and  his  judgments,  that  thou  mayest 
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live  and  multiply :  and  the  Lord  thy  God 
shall  bless  thee  in  the  land  whither  thou 
goest  to  possess  it. 

17  But  if  thine  heart  turn  away,  so  that 
thou  wilt  not  hear,  but  shalt  be  drawn  away, 
and  worship  other  gods,  and  serve  them ; 

18  1  denounce  unto  you  this  day,  that  ye 
shall  surely  perish,  and  that  ye  shall  not 
prolong  your  days  upon  the  land,  whither 
thou  passest  over  Jordan  to  ^o  to  possess  it. 

19  ^I  call  heaven  and  eartn  to  record  this 
day  against  you,  that  I  have  set  before  you 
life  and  death,  blessing  and  cursing :  there- 
fore choose  life,  that  both  thou  and  thy  seed 
may  live : 

20  That  thou  mayest  love  the  Lord  thy 
God,  and  that  thou  mayest  obey  his  voice, 
and  that  thou  mavest  cleave  unto  him :  for 
he  is  thy  life,  ana  the  length  of  thy  da)r8 : 
that  thou  mayest  dwell  in  the  land  which 
the  Lord  sware  unto  thy  fathers,  to  Abra- 
ham, to  Isaac,  and  to  Jacob,  to  give  them. 


•Rom.l0.6,ftc       «CIup.4M. 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 

1  Sfoses  encourageth  the  people,  7  He  eneoura^eth 
Joshua.  9  He  delivereth  the  law  unto  the  vrtests 
to  read  it  in  the  seventh  year  to  the  people.  14 
Ood  giveth  a  charge  to  Joshua,  19  ana  a  song  to 
^wy  against  the  people.  d4  Moses  delivereth 
the  book  qfths  law  to  the  Levites  to  keep,  28  He 
maketh  a  protestation  to  the  elders. 

And  Moses  went  and  spake  these  words 
unto  all  Israel. 

2  And  he  said  unto  them,  I  am  an  hun- 
dred and  twenty  years  old  tbis  day ;  I  can 
no  more  go  out  and  come  in :  ako  the  Lord 
hath  said  unto  me,  *Thou  shalt  not  go  over 
this  Jordan. 

3  The  Lord  thy  God,  he  will  go  over 
before  thee,  and  he  will  destroy  these  na- 
tions from  before  thee,  and  tfiou  shalt  pos- 
sess them :  and  Joshua,  he  shall  go  over  be- 
fore thee,  'as  the  Lord  hath  said. 

4  And  the  Lord  shall  do  unto  them  as 
he  did  to  Sihon  and  to  Og,  kings  of  the 
Amorites,  and  unto  the  landof  them,  whom 
he  destroyed. 

5  And  Hhe  Lord  shall  give  them  up  be- 
fore your  face,  that  ye  may  do  unto  them 
according  unto  all  the  commandments  which 
I  have  commanded  you. 

6  Be  strong  and  of  a  good  courage,  fear 
not,  nor  be  afiraid  of  them :  for  the  Lord  thy 


God,  he  it  is  that  doth  go  with  thee;  he' will 
not  fail  thee,  nor  forsake  thee. 

7  %  And  Moses  called  unto  Joshua,  and 
said  unto  him  in  the  sight  of  all  Israel,  Be 
strong  and  of  a  good  courage :  for  thou  must 

fo  with  this  people  unto  the  land  whidi  the 
iORD  hath  sworn  unto  their  fathers  to  ffive 
them ;  and  thou  shalt  cause  them  to  inherit  it 

8  And  the  Lord,  he  it  is  that  doth  go 
before  thee;  he  will  be  with  thee,  he  mH 
not  fail  thee,  neither  forsake  thee ;  fear  not, 
neither  be  dismayed. 

9  1[  And  Moses  wrote  this  law,  and  deli- 
vered it  unto  the  priests  the  sonis  of  Levi, 
which  bare  the  ark  of  the  covenant  of  the 
Lord,  and  unto  all  the  elders  of  Israel. 

10  And  Moses  commanded  them,  saying. 
At  the  end  of  every  seven  years,  in  the  so- 
lemnity of  the  ^ear  of  release,  in  the  feast 
of  tabernacles, 

1 1  When  all  Israel  is  come  to  appear  be- 
fore the  Lord  thy  God  in  the  place  which 
he  shall  choose,  thou  shalt  read  this  law  be- 
fore all  Israel  in  their  hearing. 

12  Gather  the  people  together,  men,  and 
women,  and  children,  and  tny  stranger  that 
is  within  thy  gates,  that  they  may  hear,  and 
that  they  may  learn,  and  fear  the  Lord  your 
God,  and  observe  to  do  all  the  words  of  this 
law: 
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13  And  that  their  children,  which  have 
not  known  any  thing,  may  hear^  and  learn 
to  fear  the  Ix)rd  your  Grod,  as  lon^  aa  ye 
live  in  the  land  whither  ye  go  over  Jordan 
to  possess  it. 

14  ^  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses,  Be* 
holdf  thy  days  approach  that  thou  must  die : 
call  Joshuf^  and  present  yourselves  in  the 
tabernacle  of  the  conffre^ation,  that  I  may 
give  him  a  chacge.  And  Moses  and  Joshua 
went,  and  presented  themselves  in  the  ta- 
bernacle of  the  congregation. 

Id  And  the  Lord  appeared  in  the  taber- 
nacle in  a  piUar  of  a  cloud )  and  the  pillar 
of  the  cloud  stood  over  the  door  of  the  taber- 
nacle. 

16  ^And  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses, 
Behold,  thou  shalt  'sleep  with  thy  fathers; 
and  this  people  will  rise  up,  and  go  a  whor- 
ing after  the  gods  of  the  strangers  of  the 
land,  whither  they  go  to  be  among  them, 
and  will  forsake  me,  and  break  my  covenant 
which  I  have  made  with  them. 

17  Then  my  anger  shall  be  kindled  against 
them  in  that  d&y,  and  I  will  forsake  them, 
and  I  will  hide  my  face  from  them,  and  they 
shall  be  devoured,  and  many  evils  and  trou- 
bles shall  'befall  them ;  so  that  they  will  say 
in  that  day.  Are  not  these  evils  come  upon 
us,  because  our  God  is  not  among  us  ? 

18  And  I  will  surely  hide  my  face  in  that 
day  for  all  the  evils  which  they  shall  have 
wrought,  in  that  they  are  turned  unto  other 
gods. 

19  Now  therefore  write  ye  this  song  for 
you,  and  teach  it  the  children  of  Israel:  put 
it  in  their  mouths,  that  this  song  may  be  a 
witness  for  me  against  the  children  of 
Israel 

20  For  when  I  shall  have  brought  them 
into  the  land  which  I  sware  unto  their  fa- 
thers, that  fioweth  with  milk  and  honey; 
and  they  shall  have  eaten  and  filled  them- 
selves, and  waxen  fat ;  then  will  they  turn 
unto  other  gods,  and  serve  them,  and  pro- 
voke me,  and  break  my  covenant 

^B^H§dtmm,      •  BtbjHdlfim.       7  Heb.  6<r/or«.       •Bth.do,       •JoA.l.d. 

Verse  24.  "  Made  an  end  o/  writing  the  words  o/  Mi#  law  in  a  5©©*.**— In  order  to  gpve  the  reader  iome  idea  of  the  pro- 
bable form  and  material  of  this  most  ancient  book,  and  the  other  books  mentioned  in  the  sacred  volume,  we  shaU  here 
state  a  few  leading  facts  on  the  general  subject,  accompanying  the  statement  by  such  engraved  illustratioaai,  from 
authentic  sources,  as  seem  calculated  to  raider  more  distinctly  intelligible  the  information  supplied.  It  wiU  be  obeetyed 
that  our  present  notice  is  limited  to  such  portable  writings  as  may  more  oi  less  poperly  eome  under  the  denominatiea 
of  "book.**  As  we  shall  not  enlarge  the  subject  by  investigating  the  chronological  priority  in  the  use  of  the  difi^tSAt 
substances  employed,  we  shall  find  it  convenient  to  arrange  our  brief  remstrks  under  the  heads  of  Vegetable,  MetalKc, 
and  Animal  Subi^ces.  Most  of  those  we  shall  notice,  or  probably  all,  were,  in  due  order  of  time,  knows  to  the  im»^ 
as  we  either  know  positively  from  Scripture,  or  else  may,  with  tolerable  ceitaintv,  infer  ftom  theii  eowMCtioBS  with, 
other  nations.     It  may  be  therefore  more  useful  to  view  the  subject  connectedly,  tW  to  take  it  up  in  fragments,  as  th* 


21  And  it  shall  come  to  pass,  when  many 
evils  and  troubles  are  befallen  them,  that 
this  song  shall  testify  ^against  them  as  a 
witness ;  for  it  shall  not  be  forgotten  out  of 
the  mouths  of  their  seed :  for  I  know  their 
imagination  which  they  'go  about,  even  now, 
before  I  have  brought  them  into  the  land 
which  I  sware. 

22  %  Moses  therefore  wrote  this  song  the 
same  day,  and  taught  it  the  children  of 
Israel. 

23  And  hei  gave  Joshua  the  son  of  Nun 
a  charge,  and  said,  *Be  strong  and  of  a  good 
courage :  for  tKou  shalt  bring  the  children 
of  Israel  into  the  land  which  I  sware  unto 
them :  and  I  will  be  with  thee. 

24  %  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  Moses 
had  made  an  end  of  writing  the  words  of 
this  law  in  a  book>  until  thev  were  finished, 

25  That  Moses  commanded  the  Levites, 
which  bare  the  ark  of  the  covenant  of  the 
Lord,  saying« 

26  Take  this  book  of  the  law,  and  put  it 
in  the  side  of  the  ark  of  the  covenant  of  the 
Lord  your  God,  that  it  may  be  there  for  a 
witness  against  thee. 

27  For  I  know  thy  rebellion,  and  thy  stiff 
neck :  behold,  while  I  am  yet  Alive  wittl  ^ou 
this  day,  ye  have  been  rebellious  agamsC 
the  Lord;  and  how  much  more  after  my 
death? 

28  %  Oather  unto  me  all  the  elders  of 
your  tribes,  and  your  officers,  that  I  may 
8i)eak  these  worcb  in  their  ears,  and  call 
heaven  and  earth  to  record  against  them. 

29  For  I  know  that  after  my  death  ye 
will  utterly  corrupt  yowselves,  and  turn  aside 
from  the  way  which  I  have  commanded  you ; 
and  evil  will  befall  you  in  the  latter  days ; 
because  ye  will  do  evil  in  the  sij^ht  of  the 
Lord,  to  provoke  him  to  anger  t&ough  the 
work  of  your  hands. 

90  And  Moses  smke  in  the  ears  of  all 
the  congregation  of  Israel  the  words  of  this 
song,  imtil  they  were  ended. 


several  passages  bring  the  details  imder  our  notice. 
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L  Vbostabu  8uBtTAM0xs^-»l.  ffood,  hBcriphom  on  wood  are  veij  ancient,  bnt  do  not  require  to  be  here  noticed. 
Tablets  of  wood  were  very  early  in  use,  and  seem  to  have  been  generaUy  employed  much  in  the  same  way  as  slates 
among  ourselves ;  that  is,  for  temporary  writing.  (Bee  the  notes  on  Num.  v.  23.)  Sometimes  they  were  single,  but 
frequently  from  two  to  five  or  more  leaves  were  done  up  into  a  sort  of  book,  something  like  our  slate-books.  The 
Greeks  and  Romans  usually  coated  the  boards  with  wax,  on  which  the  letters  were  traced  with  a  tiifle,  or  pen,  com- 
monly of  iron,  but  also  of  gold,  silver,  brass,  and  sometimes  ivory  or  bone.  These  instruments  had  one  end  pointed, 
to  trace  the  letters,  and  the  other  broad  and  smooth,  for  the  purpose  of  obliterating  what  had  been  written,  by  spread- 
ing back  the  wax,  so  as  to  render  it  fit  to  receive  other  words.  In  such  books,  there  was  in  the  middle  of  each  leaf  a 
sort  of  button,  to  prevent  the  pages  from  touching  each  other  when  dosed.  But  the  greater  warmth  of  their  climate 
prevented  the  Jews  from  generally  nsing  wax :  they,  therefore,  wrote  on  the  tablets  with  a  kind  of  ink,  which  could  be 
easily  sponged  out  when  necessary.  Such  tablets  of  wood  were  in  use  long  before  the  time  of  Homer,  who  lived  150 
years  before  Isaiah ;  and  Home  tninks  it  highly  probable  that  several  of  the  prophets  wrote  upon  tablets  of  wood,  or 
some  similar  material.  (Compare  Isa.  xxx.  8,  and  Habb.  ii.  2.)  Such  certainly  was  the  **  writingtable  "  {tetfrntUhm)  on 
which  Zecharias  wrote  the  name  of  his  son,  John  the  Baptist  (Luke  i.  63 ;  see  the  note  there.)  They  were  not  wholly 
disused  in  Europe  until  the  fourteenth  century ;  and  are  still  employed  in  North  Africa,  Western  Asia,  and  Greece. 
The  leaves  of  these  tablet-books,  whether  of  wood,  metal,  or  ivory,  were  connected  together  by  rings  at  the  back, 
through  which  a  rod  was  jpassed,  that  served  as  a  handle  to  cany  them  by. 

2.  Btark  ofirttu — ^The  nne  inner  bark  of  such  trees  as  the  lime,  ash,  maple,  or  elm,  was  early  used  as  a  substance 
for  writin^^.  ^  As  such  was  called  in  Latin  liher,  this  name  came  permanently  to  be  applied  to  all  kinds  of  books,  and 
has,  in  a  smiilar  connection,  been  adopted  into  most  European  langpia^.  These  books,  like  all  others  of  Jlexilfk 
materials,  were  rolled  up  to  render  them  portable,  and  to  preserve  the  wnting.  They  were  usualljr  rolled  round  a  stick 
or  cjrlinder ;  and  if  thev  were  long,  round  two  cylhiders.  Hence  the  name  voiuwte  (volumen)— a  thing  rolled  up — which 
continues  to  be  aroliea  to  books  very  diflRsrent  from  rolls.  In  usine  the  roll,  the  reader  unrolled  it  to  the  place  he 
wanted,  and  rolled  it  iro  again  when  lie  had  read  it.  l^e  book  of  the  law,  written  on  parchment,  is  thus  roUed  and 
thus  read  in  the  Jewiih  synagogues  at  the  present  time.  We  do  not  know  that  rolls  of  bark  are  mentioned  in  the 
Scripture,  but  it  does  not  therefore  follow  that  they  were  not  known  to  the  Jews. 

3.  Leaoei  of  treeti — Pliny  thinks  that  the  most  early  substance  for  writing  was  the  leaf  of  the  palm-tree ; 


we  presume*  the  first  flexible  substance^  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  process  is  certainly  of  very  remote  antiquity  ;  ai^ 
would  be  naturally  suggested  by  its  being  perceived  how  readily  particular  leaves  received  and  retained  marks  made 
by  a  pointed  instrument.  At  this  day,  books  made  with  the  leaves  of  different  trees  are  common  among  the  Indian 
nations,  and  specimens  of  them  are  numerous  in  England.  The  palmyra  leaf  is  that  which  is  most  ^^eraUy  used, 
but  others  are  preferred  in  some  parts,  as  those  of  the  /a^/-tree,  in  C^lon,  on  account  of  its  superior  breadth  and 
thickness.  The  letters  are  written.  Or  rather  engraved,  with  a  fine-pointed  style,  or  sort  of  bodkin ;  and  the  writing  is 
afterwards  nibbed  over  with  a  composition  of  ou  and  pulverised  charcoal,  which  renders  the  characters  distinct  and 
permanent. 

4.  Ayyrtw.^— 'Bus  was  a  vegetable  tissue,  the  manu£uture  of  which  originated  and  was,  in  a  great  degree,  peculiar 
to  Egypt.    It  is  obtained  from  a  bulrush  {Cuperut  papyrut,  linn.)  which  grew  in  the  swamps  of  the  Nile  to  the  height 
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pleted  by  the  suzface  being  polished  with  a  shell,  or  other  hard  and  smooth  substance.  A  number  of  those  sheets  were 
glued  together,  to  form  a  roll  of  the  required  dimensions.  The  breadth  was  determined  by  the  length  of  the  slips 
taken  from  the  plant;  but  the  length  might  of  course  be  carried  to  almost  any  extent.  The  largest  that  has  yet 
been  found  is  thirty  feet  long.  The  writing,  aaimail  roiia  of  whatever  material,  is  not  across  the  length  or  breadth  of  the 
roll,  but  in  columns,  extended  in  the  direction  of  the  roll's  breadth,  with  a  blank  strip  between  them.  Many  such  rolls 
have  been  found  in  Efnrpt,  in  mummy-cases  and  earthen  vessels,  and  many  also  in  the  houses  excavated  at  Hercula- 
n^um.  The  former,  though  more  ancient,  are  better  preserved  and  more  easily  unrolled  than  the  latter,  which  have 
suffered  firom  the  action  of  heat.  -  The  superiority  of  tne  papyrus  to  all  other  materials  previously  known,  brought  it 
speedily  into  general  use,  for  books,  among  the  western  civihzed  nations ;  and  it  must,  in  the  time  of  the  Apocrypha 
and  New  Testament,  have  been  well  known  to  the  Jews.  Indeed  it  may  probably  enough  have  been  known  to  the 
prophets ;  for  although  the  common  account  makes  the  discovery  posterior  to  the  toundatiou  of  Alexandria,  this  must 
be  an  error  ;  since  it  was  extensively  used  and  formed  an  article  of  export  from  E^pt  in  the  time  of  Herodotus,  whose 
visit  to  that  country  was  more  than  a  century  prior  to  the  foundation  of  Alexandria.    The  rush  itself  is  distinctly  men- 
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tioned  by  Isaiah  (ziz.  7)  in  predicting  the  confusion  of  Egypt.  Oar  wood-eats  exhibit  an  Egyptian  refill  and  others  at 
Herculaneum,  in  various  illustrative  circumstances — some  unrolled,  two  in  the  act  of  being  read:  some  closed;  and 
others  in  the  boxes  in  which  they  were  usually  kept,  several  together,  deposited  vertically  and  ticketed  at  the  upper 
extremity  with  their  titles.  (See  more  largely  in  *  Egyptian  Ajitiquities/  vol.  ii.  chap.  7 ;  and  '  Pompeii,*  voL  ii.  cna.p. 
13,  in  '  Libraxy  of  Entertaining  Koewledge.') 


FkMALB  KBASIMO  A  ROLL. 

5.  Linen, — ^The  use  of  linen  as  a  substance  for  writing  on,  is  allowed  to  have  been  long  prior  to  the  iii?ention  of 
papyrus.  Indeed,  it  is  evident  that  when  men  had  invented  linen  cloth  for  dress,  and  afterwards  began  to  iiwl  the 
need  of  a  flexible  and  durable  material  for  writing,  it  would  naturally  occur  to  them,  that,  if  their  linen  eould  be  ao 
prepared  as  to  receive  and  retain  the  characters,  it  would  be  more  convenient  to  form  a  portable  book,  than  any 
substance  previously  known*  They  soon  found  how  to  adapt  their  tissues  to  this  purpose  by  priming  or  painting  them 
all  o?er,  before  they  began  to  write,  the  writing  itself  being  also  rather  painted  than  written,  for  the  inks  of  antiquity 
were  rather  paints  than  inks,  containing  no  mordant  to  give  them  durability ;  resembling,  in  this,  the  inks  now  used 
in  the  East.  That  such  writing  was  known  to  the  ancient  Egyptians,  we  know  from  the  written  bandages  which  are 
sometimes  found  on  mummies.  Linen  books  are  mentioned  by  Pliny  and  Vopiscus ;  and  Livy  speaks  of  such  books 
that  were  found  in  the  temple  of  Moneta.  The  obvious  character  of  the  resource,  is  also  indicated  by  the  fact,  that  the 
pictorial  epistles  of  the  Mexicans  were  painted  on  a  cotton  tissue.  The  use  of  linen  was  certainly  Iraown  to  the  Jews 
u  the  time  of  Moses,  the  priestly  robes  being  principally  of  that  material ;  and  there  are  Biblical  scholars  who  think 
that  the  original  of  the  Pentateuch  and  the  other  books  of  the  Old  Testament  were  written  on  rolls  of  linen.  The 
question  is  certainly  open  to  investigation,  as  roi/»  only  are  mentioned  in  a  general  sense,  without  our  being  informed 
of  what  they  were  composed.  Our  own  impression  certainly  is,  that  when  a  roll  (rvIIDt  ntegiUah)  or  "  book"  (*15Dt 
iepher)  is  mentioned,  we  are  to  understand  that  it  was  either  of  linen  or  of  the  skins  of  animals — sometimes,  perhaps, 
the  one,  and  sometimes  the  other. 

^  II.  Mbtallio  Substangbs. — ^Tablets,  and  sometimes  several  tablets  formed  into  a  book,  like  the  wooden  tablets,  con- 
sisting of  plates  of  lead,  copper,  brass,  and  other  metab,  were  anciently  used,  either  to  form  leaves  on  which  the  wax 
might  be  spread,  or  else  for  the  writing  to  be  engraven  upon  them.  The  latter  process  is  exceedingly  ancient.  Writing 
on  lead  is  mentioned  by  Job  (xix.  24).  Pliny  mentions  tnat  leaden  sheets  or  plates  were  used  for  important  public 
documents.  This  we  learn  also  from  other  sources ;  and  brass  was  also  employed  for  inscriptioilk  intended  to  be  very 
durable.  What  Pliny  says  on  the  general  subject  is  instructive.  "  At  first  men  wrote  on  the  leaves  of  the  palm,  and 
the  bark  of  certain  other  trees ;  but  afterwards  public  documents  were  preserved  on  leaden  plates  or  sheets,'  and  those 
of  a  private  nature  on  wax  and  linen."  The  order  of  sequence  here  is  of  no  weight ;  we  cite  it  for  the  facts.  Mont- 
faucon  purchased  at  Rome,  in  1699,  an  ancient  book  entirely  composed  of  lead.  It  was  about  four  inches  lon^  and 
three  inches  wide :  and  not  only  were  the  two  pieces  that  formed  tne  cover,  and  the  leaves,  six  in  number,  of  lead,  but 
also  the  stick  inserted  through  the  rinp  to  hold  the  leaves  together,  as  well  as  the  hinges  and  nails.  It  contained 
Egyptian  Gnostic  figures  and  unintelligible  writing.  Brass,  as  more  durable,  was  used  for  the  inscriptions  designed  to 
last  the  longest,  sucn  as  treaties,  laws,  and  alliances.  These  public  documents  were,  however,  usually  written  on  lai^ 
tablets.  The  style,  for  writing  on  brass  and  other  hard  substances,  was  sometimes  tipped  with  diamond  (Jerem. 
xviL  1). 

III.  Animal  Substanoxs. — 1.  Skma,  The  skins  of  animals  were  in  use  for  writing  long  before  parchment  was 
invented.  Herodotus  mentions  the  barbarians  as  writing  or  painting  on  the  skins  of  goats  and  sheep ;  and  Diodorus 
describes  the  ancient  Persian  records  as  being  kept  on  the  same  substance.  The  recourse  was  so  very  obvious  that  it 
has  prevailed  in  most  countries.  Even  in  America,  the  Mexicans  had  books  of  skins,  and  the  North  American  Indians 
had  maps  painted  on  skins. ,  It  was  also  certainly  one  of  the  most  ancient,  if  not  the  most  ancient  form  of  portable 
writing ;  and  they  have  great  probability  on  their  side  who  contend  that  the  books  of  Moses  were  written  on  the  skins 
of  sheep  or  g^ats.  The  Jews,  then,  had  most  certainly  the  art  of  preparing  and  dyeing  skins,  for  rams'  skins  dyed 
red  made  a  part  of  the  covering  for  the  tabernacle.  In  connection  with  this  fact,  the  following  particulars  of  a 
Hebrew  MS.  roll  of  the  Pentateuch,  now  in  the  public  library  at  Gambrid^^  are  very  instructive.  The  roll  was  disco- 
vered by  Dr.  Claudius  Buchanan,  in  the  record-chest  of  the  black  Jews  in  Malabar,  supposed  to  be  descended  from 
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the  fint  diipemon  of  the  Hebrew  nation  by  Nebuchadnezzar.  The  date  of  the  manuscript  could  not  be  ascertained, 
but  the  text  is  supposed  to  have  been  derived  from  those  copies  which  their  ancestors  brought  with  them  to  India.  It 
is  written  on  a  roll  of  goatrsldns,  d$fed  red,  and  measures  forty-eight  feet  in  len^h^  by  twenty-two  inches  in  breadth. 
As  it  wants  Leviticus  and  the  greater  part  of  Deuteronomy^  it  is  calculated  that  its  original  length  must  have  been  not 
less  than  ninetr  English  feet.  In  its  present  condition  it  consists  of  37  skins,  comprehending  170  columns,  four  inches 
in  breadth,  and  conteining  each  from  forty  to  fifty  lines.  It  is  in  some  places  worn  out,  and  the  holes  have  been  sewn 
up  with  pieces  of  parchment.  (See  further  particulars  in  Home's  account  of  Hebrew  Manuscripte  in  his  '  Introduction,* 
vol.  iv.  p.  86—89.)  We  refer  to  this  remarkable  roll  merely  as  representing  a  very  primitive  manner  of  writing  im- 
portont  documents,  without  expressing  any  opinion  as  to  the  date  of  the  roll,  or  the  value  of  its  text.  Dr.  Buchanan 
himself  states,  in  his  'Researches*  (p.  236,  nmth  edit)  that  ''the  Cabul  Jews,  who  travel  into  the  interior  of  China, 
say,  that  in  some  synagogues  the  law  is  still  written  on  a  roll  of  leather,  made  of  goats'  skins,  dyed  red ;  not  on  vellum, 
but  on  a  soft  flexible  leather." 

2.  Parchment, — T\m  is  but  an  improvement,  although  a  very  important  one,  on  the  process  just  mentioned.  It  was 
one  of  the  latest,  if  not  the  latest  of  the  various  processes  we  have  noticed,  although  some  assign  it  a  very  early  date, 
for  want  of  adverting  to  the  diffbrence  between  it  and  ikins  less  artificially  prepared.  The  improvement  is  said  to  have 
been  invented  at  Pergamos,  at  a  time  when  Ptolemy  Pbiladelphus  prohibited  the  exportfttion  of  papyrus  from  Egypt, 
with  the  view  of  obstructing  the  formation  of  a  grand  library  which  Eumenes,  king  of  Pergamos,  was  forming,  and 
which  he  feared  might  eclipse  his  own  great  library  at  Alexandria.  It  is  certain  that  the  best  parchment  was  made 
at  Pergamos,  and  suns  thus  prepared  were  hence  called  Ckaria  Pergamenth  of  which  our  parchment  is  a  corruption. 
In  Greek  they  are  sometimes  called  membrana  (^i^«va),  under  which  name  St.  Paul  mentions  them  in  1  Tim.  iv.  13. 
Parchment  came  to  be  employed  for  legal,  sacred,  and  other  particular  classes  of  works  ;  but  the  comparative  cheap- 
ness of  papyrus,  combined  with  as  much  durability  as  could  be  required  for  the  more  common  literary  works,  maintained 
it  still  in  general  use.  The  Jews  soon  began  to  write  their  seriptures  on  parchment,  of  which  the  rolls  of  the  law  used 
in  their  synagogues  are  still  composed. 

3.  Ivorff, — ^Tablete  and  teblet-books  of  ivory,  on  the  same  principle  as  those  of  wood  and  metals,  were  anciently  in 
use,  much  as  they  continue  to  be  so  among  ourselves.  They  were  written  on  with  that  paint^like  ink  which,  as  we 
have  already  noticed,  might  be  washed  off  when  necessary.  The  Burmese  have  beautiful  books  formed  of  ivory  shcete, 
stained  black,  on  which  we  characters  are  gilt  or  enamelled,  and  the  margins  adorned  with  gilding. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIL 

1  Mo9e9^  song,  which  setteth  forth  Gods  mercy  and 
vengeance,  46  He  exhorteth  them  to  set  thei 
hearts  upon  it,  48  Ood  sendeth  him  up  to  mount 
Nebo,  to  see  the  landy  and  die. 

Give  ear,  O  ye  heavens>  and  I  will  speak ; 
and  hear,  O  earth,  the  words  of  my  mouth. 

2  My  doctrine  shall  drop  as  the  rain,  mv 
speech  shall  distil  as  the  aew,  as  the  small 
rain  upon  the  tender  herb,  and  as  the  show- 
ers upon  the  ^ass ; 

3  Because  I  will  publish  the  name  of  the 
Lord  :  ascribe  ye  greatness  unto  our  God. 

4  He  is  theKock,  his  work  imperfect :  for 
all  his  ways  are  judgment :  a  God  of  truth 
and  without  iniquity,  just  and  right  t^  he. 

5  *They  have  corrupted  themselves,  'their 
spot  is  not  ike  spot  of  his  children :  they  are 
a  perverse  and  crooked  generation. 

6  Do  ye  thus  requite  the  Lord,  O  foolish 
people  and  unwise  ?  is  not  he  thy  father  that 
hath  bought  thee  ?  hath  he  not  made  thee, 
and  established  thee  ? 

7  ^  Bemember  the  days  of  old>  consider 


the  years  of  'many  generations :  ask  thy 
father,  and  he  will  shew  thee ;  thy  elders, 
and  they  will  tell  thee. 

8  When  the  Most  High  divided  to  the 
nations  their  inheritance,  when  he  separated 
the  sons  of  Adam,  he  set  the  bounds  of  the 
people  according  to  the  number  of  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel. 

9  For  the  Lord's  portion  is  his  people  ; 
Jacob  is  the  ^lot  of  his  inheritance. 

10  He  found  him  in  a  desert  land,  and  in 
the  waste  howling  wilderness ;  he  *led  him 
about,  he  instructed  him,  he  kept  him  as 
the  apple  of  his  eye. 

11  As  an  eagle  stirreth  up  her  nest,  flat- 
tereth  over  her  young,  spreadeth  abroad  her 
wings,  takcth  them>  beareth  them  on  her 
wings : 

12  So  the  Lord  alone  did  lead  him,  and 
there  was  no  strange  ^od  with  him. 

13  He  made  him  nde  on  the  high  places 
of  the  earth,  that  he  might  eat  the  increase 
of  the  fields;  and  he  made  him  to  suck 
honey  out  of  the  rock^  and  oil  out  of  the 
flinty  rock ; 
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14  Butter  of  Idne,  and  milk  of  sheep,  with 
fat  of  lambs,  and  rams  of  the  breed  of  Ba- 
shan,  and  goats,  with  the  fat  of  kidneys  of 
wheat;  and  thou  didst  drink  the  pure  blood 
of  the  grape. 

15  ^  But  Jeshurun  waxed  fat,  and  kicked : 
thou  art  waxen  fat,  thou  art  otowu  thick, 
thou  art  covered  with  fatness ;  then  he  for- 
sook God  which  made  him,  and  lightly 
esteemed  the  Rock  of  his  salvation. 

16  They  provoked  him  to  jealousy  with 
strange  gods,  with  abominations  provoked 
they  him  to  anger. 

17  They  sacrificed  unto  devils,  •not  to 
God ;  to  gods  whom  they  knew  not,  to  new 
gods  that  came  newly  up,  whom  your  fathers 
feared  not. 

18  Of  the  Bock  that  begat  thee  thou  art 
unmindful,  and  hast  forgotten  God  that 
formed  thee. 

19  And  when  the  Lord  saw  it,  he  ^ab- 
horred them,  because  of  the  provoking  of 
his  sons,  and  of  his  daughters. 

20  And  he  said,  I  >vill  hide  my  face  from 
them,  I  will  see  what  their  end  si  alt  he :  fpr 
they  are  a  very  froward  generation,  children 
in  whom  is  no  faith. 

21  They  have  moved  me  to  jealousy  with 
that  which  is  not  God ;  they  have  provoked 
me  to  anger  with  their  vanities :  and  'I  will 
move  them  to  jealousy  with  those  v>hich  are 
not  a  people  ;  I  will  provoke  them  to  anger 
with  a  foolish  nation. 

22  For  a  fire  is  kindled  in  mine  anger, 
and  *shall  bum  unto  the  lowest  h^ll,  and 
"shall  consume  the  earth  witli  her  increase, 
and  set  on  fire  the  foundations  of  the  moun- 
tains. 

23  \  will  heap  mischiefs  upon  them;  I 
will  spen4  mine  arrows  upon  them. 

24  They  shall  be  burnt  with  hunger,  and 
devoured  with  "burning  heat,  and  with 
bitter  destruction :  \  t^U  alsq  pond  the  teeth 
of  beasts  upon  them,  |^tb  tjie  ppigon  of  ser- 
pents of  the  dust. 

25  The  sword  without,  and  terror  **within, 
shall  "destr9y  both  the  young  man  and  the 
virgin,  the  suckling  also  with  the  man  of 
gray  hairs. 

Sfe  I  said,  I  would  scatter  them  into  cor- 
ners, I  would  make  the  remembrance  of 
them  to  cease  from  among  men  : 

27  Were  it  not  that  I  feared  the  wrath 
.  of  the  enemy,  lest  their  adversaries  should 

•Or.  which  were  MiC  (Tod.       70t,detpi$ed.        »  Uom.  10.19.       •  Or,  hath  huned,       ^^  Or,  hath  eonnmed,        ^^Heh.httnmtgeoaU. 

i*  U^.  from  the  ehambert.       ^*  Htb,  bereave.       i*  Or,  Dm' high  ha»d  and  not  the  LORD  hath  done  aUthU.        ujodi.83.10. 

••  Or,  is  worsethan  the  vine  of  Sodom,  &c.     17  Ecclue.  88. 1.  Rom.  1 8. 19.  Heb.  10. 80.     "9  Mae.  7. 6.    *'  Hbb.  hand.    ^  Heb.  an  hiding  ffr  yoa 

»lSain.&.6.    Tob.13.9.    Witd.  16. 13.       »Ot,Prm»eMipeofle,ifeneition»im,ti»g99.       *  Boa.  16. 10. 
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behave  themselves  strangely,  and  lest  they 
should  say,  '^Our  hand  is  high,  and  the 
liORD  hath  not  plone  all  this. 

28  For  they  are  a  nation  void  of  counsel, 
neither  is  there  any  understanding  in  them. 

29  O  that  they  were  wise,  that  they  un- 
derstood this,  that  they  would  consider  their 
latter  end ! 

30  How  should  ''one  chase  a  thousand, 
and  two  put  ten  thousand  to  flight,  except 
their  Bock  had  sold  them,  and  the  Lord 
had  shut  them  up  ? 

31  For  their  rock  is  not  as  our  Bock,  oven 
our  enemies  themselves  being  judges. 

32  For  their  vine  ^*is  of  the  vine  of  Sodom, 
and  of  the  fields  of  Gomorrah :  their  grapes 
are  grapes  of  gaU,  their  clusters  are  bitter  : 

33  Their  wine  is  the  poison  of  dragons, 
and  the  cruel  venom  of  asps. 

34  Is  not  this  laid  up  m  store  with  me, 
and  sealed  up  among  my  treasures  ? 

35  To  mebelongeth  'Vengeance,  and  re- 
compense ;  their  foot  shall  sUde  in  due  time : 
for  tne  day  of  their  calamity  is  at  hand,  and 
the  things  that  shall  come  upop  them  make 
haste. 

36  For  the  Lord  shall  judge  his  people, 
"and  repent  himself  for  his  servants,  when 
he  seetii  that  Meer  **power  i§  gone,  and  there 
is  none  shut  up,  pr  Ibft. 

37  And  he  ghall  say.  Where  are  their 
gods,  their  rock  in  whom  they  trusted, 

38  Which  flid  eat  the  fa^  of  their  sacri- 
fices, and  4?^^^  Ae  wine  of  their  drink 
ofierings  ?  let  them  rise  up  and  help  you, 
and  bp  "'ypur  protection. 

39  See  now  that  I,  even  I,  am  he,  and 
there  is  no  god  with  me :  *'I  kill,  and  I  make 
alive ;  I  wound,  and  I  heal :  neither  is  there 
any  that  can  deliver  out  of  my  l^and. 

40  For  I  lift  up  my  hand  to  heaven,  and 
say,  I  live  for  ever. 

41  If  I  whet  my  glittering  sword,  and 
mine  hand  take  hold  on  judgment ;  I  will 
render  vengeance  to  mine  enemies,  and  will 
reward  them  that  hate  me. 

42  I  will  make  mine  arrows  drunk  with 
blood,  and  my  sword  shall  devour  flesh; 
and  that  >vith  the  blood  of  the  slain  and  of 
the  captives,  from  the  beginning  of  revenges 
upon  the  enemy. 

43  "  **Bejoice,  O  ye  nations,  with  his 
people :  for  he  will  avenge  the  blood  of  his 
servants,    and    will   render    vengeance  to 
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his  adversaries,  and  will  be  merciful  unto 

his  land,  and  to  his  people. 

44  %  And  Moses  came  and  spake  all  the 
words  of  this  song  in  the  ears  ot  the  people, 
he,  and  •*Hoshca  the  son  of  Nun. 

45  And  Moses  made  an  end  of  speaking 
all  these  words  to  all  Israel : 

46  And  he  said  unto  them,  "Set  your 
hearts  unto  all  the  words  which  I  testify 
among  you  this  day,  which  ye  shall  com- 
mand your  children  to  observe  to  do,  all 
the  words  of  this  law. 

47  For  it  is  not  a  vain  thing  for  you  ; 
because  it  is  your  life:  and  through  this 
thing  ye  shall  prolong  your  days  in  the  land, 
whither  ye  go  over  Jordan  to  possess  it. 

48  ''And  the  Ix)RD  spake  unto  Moses 
that  selfsame  day,  saying, 
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49  Get  thee  up  into  this  mountain  Aba- 
rim,  unto  mount  Nebo,  which  is  in  the  land 
of  Moab,  that  is  over  against  Jericho  ;  and 
behold  the  land  of  Canaan,  which  I  ^ive 
unto  the  children  of  Israel  for  a  possession : 

50  And  die  in  ^he  mount  whither  thou 
goest  up,  and  be  gathered  unto  thy  people ; 
as  '^ Aaron  thy  brother  died  in  mount  nor, 
and  was  gathered  unto  his  people : 

51  Because  ''ye  trespassed  against  me 
among  the  children  of  Israel  at  the  waters 
of  ••  Meribah-Kadesh,  in  the  wilderness  of 
Zin;  because  ye  sanctified  me  not  in  the 
midst  of  the  children  of  Israel. 

52  Yet  thou  shalt  see  the  land  before 
thee;  but  thou  shalt  not  go  thither  unto 
the  land  which  I  give  tne  children  of 
Israel. 


s«  Or.  JdihM,       ^  Chap.  6. 6,  and  11. 18.       *  Nam.  S?.  12.       >7  Num.  SO.  25.  S8,  and  33.  38. 

^  Or,  Hrif§  at  Kad9»h. 


»  Nam.  SO.  IS.  iz,  and  S7. 14. 


Eaolb  A.ND  Nest. 

Verw  10.  «f!«»<i  *«.  m  «  dr^l  land."-"  Supported  him"  i.  probaWy  the  correct  meaning,  as  given  in  the  Sama- 
ritan text.    ThS  Lord /»<<  the  UraeUtes  into  the  wilderness,  and  did  notyUrf  them  there.       .^     ^  ^  ^.      _         .,  . 

_«1r«  Jw«,  ««-W^-«..--"  Howling"  correctly  expresses  the  Hebjew  ^Q>e,«a)  ;  but*.  8«mint«  ^ 
Sentu»rint  read  "sandy,"  and  are  followed  in  some  modern  versions.  There  is,  however,  nothing  difficult  m  the 
aSS;^  ^b  J,  whkh  probably  refers  to  the  bowlings  of  wild  beasts.    The  expression  >.  still  apphed  m  the  Eart  to 

P*',',"J'!^"*°**l/^^7ili,A'^t''r«,,/  &c"-This  most  beautiful  figure  obviously  refe™  to  the  first  attempt,  of  the 
pa^te^rtotf^hC^oXtoi;^'   Tiiete  a^^  vague  storf^  which  re/resent  the  fem^e  eagle  as  throwing 

f^TKst  aU^r  ee«  bTone,  wfcich  she  hatches ;  ind  cSiers,  which  state  that  she  indeed  hatehes  more  th«^  one, 
^r^^/^X^V^A<m  of  her  brok    It  b  possible  that  the«,  Uung.  may  be  done  occ.«M«Uy.  a. 
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Uiey  might  be  by  other  biids ;  but  all  oar  real  knowledge  of  the  habits  and  character  of  the  eagle  coincides  with  the 
statement  here  made — namely,  that,  on  the  one  hand,  the  mother  frequently  rears  more  than  one  eaglet ;  and,  on  the 
other,  she  is  most  kind  to  the  young  she  rears.  But,  although  attentive  to  them  while  helpless  in  the  nest,  she  does  not 
encourage  them  in  indolence  when  mey  are  able  to  provide  for  themselves.  She  rouses  them  early  to  exertion,  and  to 
the  exercise  of  their  energies ;  she  watches  and  directs,  with  interest  and  care,  the  first  efforts  to  fly ;  and,  when  finally 
assured  that  their  powers  are  sufficiently  matured,  obliges  them  to  leave  the  parent  nest,  and  provide  for  themselves  iu 
future.  From  this  care  of  them  while  helpless,  and  to  this  careful  training  to  exertion,  the  text  takes  its  fine  com- 
parison, to  illustrate  the  Lord's  kindness  to  the  Hebrews,  his  care  for  them,  and  the  measures  he  had  taken  to  raise 
them  from  that  condition  of  religious,  moral,  and  intellectual  infancy  into  which  they  had  fallen.  Thus,  to  paraphrase 
the  text,  the  eagle  "stirreth  up  her  brood**  ("nest**)  from  their  inactivity  and  sloth— " fluttereth  over  her  young,"  to 
incite  them  to  try  their  wings^and  '^spreadeth  abroad  her  wings,  taketh  them,  beareth  them  on  her  wings  ;'*  that  is, 
assists  by  her  wings  their  first  faint  and  feeble  efforts,  until,  stimulated  by  her  example,  and  rendered  confident  by  the 
success  of  their  first  attempts,  they  at  last  plunge  boldly  into  the  air,  and,  exulting  in  strength,  return  to  the  nest  of 
infancy  no  more.  We  bdieve  the  expressbn,  **  beareth  them  on  her  wings,**  must  thus  be  understood ;  for  whilst  the  eagle 
may  doubtless  assist  her  young  in  their  first  efforts,  and  even  support  them  with  her  wings  when  weary  or  in  danger 
of  »lling,  there  seems  no  sufficient  evidence  for  the  story  which  states  that  the  mother  eagle  takes  the  young  upon  her 
back,  and,  soaring  up,  throws  them  off  in  the  higher  regions  of  the  air ;  where,  if  she  perceives  that  they  are  uuable  to 
sustain  themselves,  she,  with  surprising  dexterity,  flies  under  them,  and  receives  them  on  her  wings  to  prevent  their 
foil  That  she  does  this  literally,  we  may  doubt ;  but  unquestionably  she  does,  in  their  first  exercises,  support  ana 
assist  the  young  birds  so  remarkably  as  to  afford  some  ground  to  the  exaggerations  which  we  find  in  the  works  of  the 
old  naturalists  and  travellers.  The  eagle,  as  intimated  by  the  prophet  Jeremiah  (ch.  xlix.  16),  usually  "dwelleth  in 
the  cleft  of  the  rock  and  holdeth  the  height  of  the  hill ;"  constructing  its  nest  on  the  summits  of  mountains  and  inac- 
cessible precipices.  The  very  simple  form  of  the  nest  will  be  seen  from  our  wood-cut,  which  also  exemplifies  the  care 
of  the  mother  bird  in  providing  for  the  wants  of  her  helpless  brood. 

13,  14.  "Honey  out  of  the  rock,  and  oil  out  of  the  JUntg  rocA..,./ai  of  kidn^i  of  wheat/*— See  the  notes  on  Psalm 
Ixxxi.  16. 

15,  "Jethurun**  (P")tt^). — The  word  is  found  only  here  and  in  chap,  xxxiii.  5,  26,  and  Isa,  idiv.  2.  It  is  un- 
doubtedly a  poetical  name  for  Israel,  but  has  been  vanously  interpreted.  Some  look  for  its  meaning  in  the  Arabic, 
where  it  signifies  one  who  proepert;  others  derive  it  from  the  Hebrew  word  ^tt/>  (Jashar),  when  it  would  mean  the 
vfriyhty  the  virtuoua  ;  but  others  regard  it  simply  as  the  name  of  Israel  (7l^*llt^^))  with  the  termination  p,  here  used 
as  a  diminutive  of  endearment :  such  a  reference  to  the  name  is  probably  intended  in  connection  with  whatever  signifi- 
cation we  may  assign  to  the  word. 

23.  "  Iwili  apend  mine  arrowa  upon  Mem.**— The  judgments  of  God  are  frequently  represented  as  arrows  discharged 
by  him  to  smite  and  punish  a  sinful  people.  (See  Job  vi.  4 ;  Ps.  xxxviii.  2,  and  xci.  5.)  The  same  striking  figure 
occurs  also  in  the  heathen  poets.  Thus  Ilomer  represents  the  pestilence  in  the  Grecian  camp  as  caused  by  the  arrows 
of  Apollo  :— 

«  The  ffod 

Down  from  Olympus,  with  his  radiant  bow 

And  his  full  quiver  o'er  his  shoulder  slung, 

Morch'd  in  his  anger ;  skakcn  as  he  movM, 

His  rattling  arrows  told  of  his  approach. 

Like  night  he  came,  and  seated  with  the  ships 

In  view,  dispatch'd  an  arrow.     Clang*d  the  cord 

Dread-sounding,  bounding  on  the  silver  bow : 

Mules  first  and  dogs  he  struck,  but  aiming  soon 

Against  the  Greeks  themselves  his  bitter  shafts. 

Smote  them.    The  frequent  piles  blaz*d  night  and  day. 

Nine  days  throughout  the  camp  his  arrows  flew.'* — Gowpbb. 

32.  "  rme  o/iSbdom.**— This  was  doubtless  one  of  the  Cucurbitaceous  family ;  from  their  climbing  character  called 
sometimes  vines.  The  Momordica  e/aterium  may  have  been  the  plant  in  question,  which  produces  fruit  that  b  intensely 
bitter,  and  violently  purgative. 

42.  «  /  wUi  make  mine  mrowe  drunk  with  6/oo<i."— Mr.  Roberts  says,  "This  figure  of  speech  is  often  used  in  Hindoo 
books ;  and  heroes  are  made  to  say  of  the  foe,  *  My  sword  .shall  soon  be  matham  (i.  e.  drunk  or  mad)  with  his  blood.' " 
(<  Oriental  Illustrations,'  p.  130.) 

49.  «  m$  mounkun  jibaHm/*'^See  note  to  chap,  xxxiv.  1. 


CHAPTER  XXXIIL 

1   The  tnqfestv  of  God.     6   The  blessings  of  the 
twelve  trtoes.    26  The  excellency  of  Israel. 

Akd  this  is  the  blessing,  wherewith  Moses 
the  man  of  God  blessed  the  children  of 
Israel  before  his  death. 

2  And  he  said,  The  Lord  came  from 
Sinai^  and  rose  up  from  Seir  unto  them ;  he 
shined  forth  from  mount  Paran,  and  he  came 


with  ten  thousands  of  saints :  from  his  right 
hand  went  *a  fiery  law  for  them. 

3  Yea,  he  loved  the  people ;  all  his  saints 
are  in  thy  hand :  and  they  sat  down  at  thy 
feet ;  eveiy  one  shall  receive  of  thy  woids. 

4  Moses  commanded  us  a  law,  even  the 
inheritance  of  the  congregation  of  Jacob. 

5  And  he  was  king  in  Jeshurun»  when 
the  heads  of  the  people  and  the  tribes  of 
Israel  were  gathered  together. 
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6  ^  Let  Reuben  live,  and  not  die ;  and 
let  not  his  men  be  few. 

7  %  And  this  is  the  blessing  of  Judah  ; 
and  he  said,  Hear,  Lord,  the  voice  of  Ju- 
dah, and  bring  him  unto  his  people :  let  his 
hands  be  sufficient  for  him ;  and  be  thou  an 
help  to  him  from  his  enemies. 

8  %  And  of  Levi  he  said,  *Let  thy  Thum- 
mim  and  thv  Urim  be  with  thy  holy  one, 
whom  thou  oidst  prove  at  Massah,  and  with 
whom  thou  didst  strive  at  the  waters  of 
Meribah ; 

9  Who  said  unto  his  father  and  to  his 
mother,  I  have  not  seen  him ;  neither  did 
he  acknowledge  his  brethren,  nor  knew  his 
own  children:  for  they  have  observed  thy 
word,  and  kept  thy  covenant 

10  •They  shall  teach  Jacob  thy  judg- 
ments, and  Israel  thy  law :  Hhey  snaU  put 
incense  •before  thee,  and  whole  burnt  sacri- 
fice upon  thine  altar. 

11  Bless,  Lord,  his  substance,  and  accept 
the  work  of  his  hands :  smite  through  the 
loins  of  them  that  rise  a^inst  him,  and  of 
them  that  hate  him,  that  they  rise  not 
again. 

12  ^  And  of  Benjamin  he  said.  The  be- 
loved of  the  Lord  shall  dwell  in  safety  by 
him ;  and  the  LORD  shall  cover  him  all  the 
day  long,  and  he  shall  dwell  between  his 
shoulders. 

13  ^  And  of  Joseph  he  said,  'Blessed  of 
the  Lord  be  his  land,  for  the  precious  things 
of  heaven,  for  the  dew,  and  for  the  deep 
that  coucheth  beneath, 

14  And  for  the  precious  fruits  brotight 
forth  by  the  sun,  and  for  the  precious  things 
^put  forth  by  the  "moon, 

.  15  And  for  the  chief  things  of  the  ancient 
mountains,  and  for  the  precious  things  of 
the  lasting  hills, 

16  Ana  for  the  precious  things  of  the 
earth  and  fiilness  thereof,  and  for  the  good 
will  of  him  that  dwelt  in  the  bush  :  let  the 
blessing  come  upon  the  head  of  Joseph,  and 
upon  the  top  of  the  head  of  him  that  ^was 
separated  from  his  brethren. 

17  His  glory  is  like  thei  firstUng  of  his 
bullock,  and  his  horns  are  like  the  horns  of 

with  them    he    shall  push  the 
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people  together  to  the  ends  of  the  earth : 
and  they  are  the  ten  thousands  of  Ephraim, 
and  they  are  the  thousands  of  Manasseh. 

18  ^  And  of  Zebulun  he  said,  Bejoice, 
Zebulun,  in  thy  going  out ;  and,  Issachar,  in 
thy  tents. 

19  They  shall  call  the  people  unto  the 
mountain;  there  they  shall  oner  sacrifices 
of  righteousness :  for  they  shall  suck  of  the 
abundance  of  the  seas,  and  o/*  treasures  hid 
in  the  sand. 

20  If  And  of  Gad  he  said.  Blessed  be  he 
that  enlar^eth  Gad :  he  dwclleth  as  a  lion, 
and  teareth  the  arm  with  the  crown  of  the 
head. 

21  And  he  provided  the  first  part  for 
himself,  because  there,  in  a  portion  of  the 
lawgiver,  was  he  ^^seated;  ana  he  came  with 
the  heads  of  the  people,  he  executed  the 
justice  of  the  Lord,  and  his  judgments  with 
Israel. 

22  ^  And  of  Dan  he  said,  Dan  is  a  lion's 
whelp :  he  shall  leap  from  Bashan. 

23  If  And  of  NaphtaU  he  said,  O  Naph- 
tali,  satisfied  with  favour,  and  full  with  the 
blessing  of  the  Lord  :  possess  thou  the  west 
and  the  south. 

24  If  And  of  Asher  he  said,  Let  Asher  hr. 
blessed  with  children ;  let  him  be  acceptable 
to  his  brethren,  and  let  him  dip  his  foot  in 
oil 

25  "Thy  shoes  shall  be  iron  and  brass ; 
and  as  thy  days,  so  shall  thy  strength  be. 

26  5f  there  is  none  Uke  unto  the  God  of 
Jeshurun,  who  rideth  upon  the  heaven  in 
thy  help,  and  in  his  excellency  on  the  sky. 

27  The  etfemal  God  is  thy  refiige,  and 
underneath  are  the  everlasting  arms :  and  he 
shall  thrust  out  the  enemy firom  before  thee; 
and  shall  say.  Destroy  them, 

28  "Israel  then  shall  dwell  in  safety  alone : 
the  fountain  of  Jacob  shaU  be  upon  a  land 
of  com  and  wine;  also  his  heavens  shall 
drop  down  dew. 

29  Happy  art  thou,  O  Israel :  who  is  like 
unto  thee,  O  people  saved  by  the  Lord,  the 
shield  of  thy  nelp,  and  who  is  the  sword  of 
thy  excellency !  and  thine  enemies  "shall  b^ 
found  liars  unto  thee ;  and  thou  shalt  tread 
upon  their  high  places. 


•  Gen.  49. 96.       lO  Heb.  eeUed, 


*  Or,  teiihtmimt  incense.        *  Hnb.  at  thy  no$§.        •0«l49.9 
"  '        "  Or.  under  thy  thoes  thaU  be  iron.         u  Jer.  93  6.         .»  Ot.ihaUh^ 
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Vene  6.  "  And  let  not  hit  men  be  /hD.**— The  word  "  not"  is  not  in  the  original ;  and  it  forms  a  gratoitoiis  additiQ|i 
to  the  sacred  text  ^hich  ought  to  be  rejected.  The  verse  then  reads,  "  Let  Reuben  li^e,  and  not  dfe,  but  let  his  men 
be  few."  As  no  obvious  connection  appears  between  the  clauses — as  there  seems  something  wanting  in  the  verse 
as  thus  read — and  as  Simeon's  name  is  the  only  one  that  does  not  occur  in  the  chapter,  as  now  read — ^Biblical  scholars 
aie  generally  dispos<Ml  to  suppose  that  the  last  clause  applies  to  him,  and  that  his  name  has,  firom  some  earlj  accident 
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or  carelessness  of  iranscriberg,  been  dropped  from  the  text.  This  opinion  is  supported  bj  ths  Alezandiian  manuscript 
of  the  Septuagint,  the  mosr  ancient  and  valuable  extant ;  and  by  the  Complutensian  and  Aldine  editions ;  in  all  of 
which  the  name  of  Simeon  occurs.  Besides,  Simeon  comes  next  in  order  of  birth  to  Reuben,  and  therefore  should  here 
look  for  a  passage  referring  to  him ;  and  also  the  expression,  **  Let  his  men  be  few,**  applies  more  correctly  to  Simeon 
than  to  Reuben.  By  the  census  in  Num.  xxvi.  (see  the  table  there),  >the  tribe  of  Reuben  was  more  numerous  than 
Simeon,  Levi,  Gad,  or  Ephraim  ;  while  the  number  in  Simeon  was,  most  remarkably,  the  lowest  of  all.  With  this 
understanding,  the  verse  will  read,  "  Let  Reuben  live,  and  not  die ;  and  let  Simeon's  men  be  few."  Zebulun  and  Issa- 
char  are  men^oned  together,  with  equal  brevity,  in  verse  18.  This  explanation  spares  the  necessity  of  sjpeculation  on 
the  reason  for  the  isupposed  omission  of  Simeon  ;  or  for  trying  to  find,  under  the  expressed  declaration,  in  what  other 
tribe  he  must  be  undert^tood  to  be  included. 

9.  "  Nor  knew  his  own  chi/tiren,*' — All  this  verse  most  probably  refers  to  the  zeal  with  whieh  the  Levites  punished, 
without  respect  of  persons,  those  who  had  sinned  in  the  matter  of  the  golden  call 

1 2.  **  He  thaU  dwelt  between  hit  thou/ders,'" — This  is  generally  referred  to  the  manifestation  of  the  Divine  presence  in 
the  temple  of  Jerusalem,  which  was  withiu  the  lot  of  Benjamin.     Dr.  Boothroyd  renders : — 

'<  The  Most  High  shall  ever  protect  him, 
And  he  shall  dwell  among  his  mountains.'* 

14.  "  For  the  preciout  fruitM  brought  forth  by  the  ntn,  and  for  the  precwut  thingt  put  forth  bjf  the  moon.^ — ^The  last  word 
is  plural,  "moons"  (D^*l%  jerachim\  in  the  Hebrew.  The  reference  is  probably  to  annual  and  monthly  products,  or, 
less  definitely,  to  the  products  of  which  there  was  but  cue  crop  in  the  year,  and  those  of  which  there  were  several  crops 
in  the  course  of  one  ye^ir.  Mr.  Roberts,  however,  informs  us  ('Orient.  lUust,'  p.  131)  that  the  Hindoos  attribute  to 
the  moon  a  very  strong  ii«fluence  on  vegetation.  They  think  that,  from  the  time  of  the  new  moon  to  its  becoming  full 
all  plants  and  all  kinds  of  young  grain  gaiu  more  strength  than  at  any  other  period. 

1 7.  "  Wwicorn*."— See  the  note  on  Job  xxxix.  9. 


"^ 


-^y.^ 


'■^ji^X^^^^^^^^ 


'*Unicou.n" — Rhinoceros. —  Verse  17* 

19.  "  Thev  ihall  tuck  of  the  abundance  of  the  aeat,  and  of  t^raaure$  hid  in  the  lonrf.''— Zebulun  was  to  have  a  maritime 
situation,  and  this  expresses  the  advantages  of  that  situation.  The  «  abundance  of  the  sew,"  is  understood  by  some  to 
refer  to  commerce.  It  is  however  difficult  to  discover  that  this  or  any  other  tribe  did  uctuall}r  engage  m  maritime  com- 
merce ;  but  both  Zebulun  and  Issachar  were  doubUess  advantaged  by  their  immediate  vicinity  to  the  commercial 
Phoenicians.  «  The  abundance  of  the  seas,"  thus  understood,  they  might  receive  from  them,  and  dwpose  of  advantoge- 
ously  to  the  other  tribes.  Might  not  "  the  abundance  of  the  seas ''  partly  mean  sea  fish  ?  The  paraphrase  of  Jonathan 
is  curious  and  interesting,  '*They  shall  dwell  near  the  Great  Sea,  and  feast  on  the  tunny  fish,  and  catch  the  chalson, 
ror  murex ;  see  the  note  to  Exod.  xxxv.)  *'  with  whose  blood  they  will  dye  of  a  purple  colour  the  threads  of  their  cloths  ; 
and  from  the  sand  they  will  make  looking-glasses  and  other  utensils  of  glass."  The  latter  part  of  this  citation  expl^ns 
the  « treasures  hid  iu  the  sand:"  and  it  is  certainly  a  remarkable  fact,  in  connection  with  this  text  and  with  the  parti- 
cular situation  of  the  tribes,  that  the  Phoenicians  had,  in  afte1^time8,  famous  manufactures  of  glass  made  from  the  sands 
of  the  rivers  Belus  and  Kishon,  which  discharge  themselves  into  the  bay  of  Acre ;  and  this  fixes  the  seat  of  the  manu- 
facture on  the  immediate  borders  of  Zebulun  and  Issachar.  We  are  not  to  forget  that  these  tribes,  destined  to  have  a 
maritime  coast,  did  not  expel,  or  only  partially  expelled,  the  ancient  mhabitants,  and  therefore  did  not  obtam  all  the 
advantages  which  their  obedience  to  the  Divine  command  would  have  ensured. 

22.  «  He  ehall  leap  from  BaMhan.^^-^oi  Dan,  bi*t  the  lion  to  whom  he  is  compared.  The  sense  is,  «  Dan  is  like  the 
liotfs  whelp  that  l^ps  from  Bashan."  The  reference  is  probably  to  the  fact  recorded  m  Judg.  xviu.,  where  we  find 
Zi  the  piSper  settlement  of  the  Danites  in  the  south  of  the  country  (Josh,  xix  47  bemg  too  small  for  them  tj^Y 
tent  out  L  expedition  which  conquered  a  district  at  the  northern  extremity  of  tiie  land,  which  formed  a  colony  very 
disUnt  from  the  proper  territory  of  the  tribe.    This  might  well  be  compared  to  the  leap  of  a  lion. 

2ft.  "  Thy  thoe*  shall  be  iron  and  ^raw.''— Some  understand  thU  to  mean  that  there  would  be  "^«»  ^^  ^^  "* 
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copper  in  the  lot  of  Asher,  which  extended  northward  to  Lebanon,  lo  that  umJer  ike  tkoei,  as  the  foot  note  reads,  there 
would  be  iron  and  brass.  But  the  original  word,  translated  shoe  (bj^^  wunal)  may  be  efaally  rendered  \ij  bolt  ot  bmr. 
So  the  Arabic  version  understood  it,  and  is  followed  by  the  more  modem  translators.  It  would  then  seem  to  mean,  as 
most  of  the  Jewish  writers  themselves  understand  it,  that  the  land  of  Asher  would  be  remarkable  for  the  strength  of 
its  fortifications.    **  Thy  bolts  shall  be  iron  and  brass  "  does  certainly  seem  the  more  probable  meaning. 


CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

I  MoKifrom  mount  Nebo  vieweth  the  land,  5  He 
dieth  there.  6  Hie  buried.  7  Hie  age.  8  Thirty 
daye"  mourning  for  him.  9  Joehua  eucceedetk 
him.    10  The  praiee  of  Moeee. 

And  Moses  went  up  from  the  plains  of 
Moab  unto  the  mountain  of  Nebo,  to  the 
top  of  'Pisgah,  that  is  over  against  Jericho. 
And  the  Lord  shewed  him  'all  the  land  of 
Gilead,  unto  Dan, 

2  And  all  Naphtali,  and  the  land  of 
Ephraim,  and  Manasseh,  and  all  the  land 
of  Judah,  unto  the  utmost  sea, 

3  And  the  souths  and  the  plain  of  the 
valley  of  Jericho,  the  city  of  palm  trees,  unto 
Zoar. 

4  And  the  Lord  said  unto  him,  •This  is 
the  land  which  I  sware  unto  Abraham,  unto 
Isaac,  and  unto  Jacob,  saying,  I  will  give  it 
unto  thy  seed :  I  have  cause!  thee  to  see  it 
with  thine  eyes,  but  thou  shalt  not  go  over 
thither. 

5  ^  So  Moses  the  servant  of  the  Lord 
died  there  in  the  land  of  Moab,  according  to 
the  word  of  the  Lord. 


6  And  he  buried  him  in  a  valley  in  the 
land  of  Moab,  over  against  Beth-peor :  but  no 
man  knoweth  of  his  sepulchre  unto  this  day. 

7  %  And  Moses  was  an  hundred  and 
twenty  years  old  when  he  died :  his  eye  was 
not  dim,  nor  his  Natural  force  'abated. 

8  %  And  the  children  of  Israel  wept  for 
Moses  in  the  plains  of  Moab  thirty  days :  so 
'the  days  of  weeping  and  mourning  for  Moses 
were  ended. 

9  %  And  Joshua  the  son  of  Nun  was  full 
of  the  spirit  of  wisdom ;  for  Moses  had  laid 
his  hands  upon  him  :  and  the  children  of  Is- 
rael hearkened  unto  him,  and  did  as  the 
Lord  commanded  Moses. 

10  ^  And  there  arose  not  a  prophet  since 
in  Israel  like  unto  Moses,  whom  the  Lord 
knew  face  to  face, 

1 1  In  all  the  si^s  and  the  wonders,  which 
the  Lord  sent  him  to  do  in  the  land  of 
Egypt  to  Pharaoh,  and  to  all  his  servants, 
ana  to  all  his  land, 

12  And  in  all  that  mighty  hand,  and  in 
all  the  great  terror  which  Moses  shewed  in 
the  sight  of  all  Israel. 


i Or, them.       •Chap.3.S7.    SMae.t.4.       > Oen. IS. 7» ana  13. 16.       « H«b. fiMCf/i(r«.       •Heb./ed. 

Chap.  xxziT.  The  wiitings  of  Mosee  doeo  with  the  preceding  chapter.  That  qow  before  ns  mutt  have  been 
added  by  Joshua,  Samuel,  or  some  later  prophet  The  three  last  verses  have  the  appearance  of  having  been  added 
considerably  later  than  the  death  of  Moses,  and  were  possibly  written  by  Esra,  after  the  captivity.  It  is  possible  that 
this  chapter  once  formed  the  commencement  of  the  book  of  Joshua,  and  was  subse^iuently  removed  to  its  present  place 
as  forming  a  suitable  conclusion  to  the  books  of  Moses. 

Verse  1.  '*  Unto  the  mountain  of  Nehoy  to  the  top  of  Piegah.^ — Compare  this  with  xxxii.  49:  ^Into  this  mountain 
Abarim,  tmto  mount  Nebo."  From  this  it  seems  that  Abcurim  is  the  general  name  of  a  rang^  of  mountains ;  and  as 
Moses  is  said  in  one  text  to  die  in  mount  Nebo,  and  in  the  present,  on  the  top  of  Pisgah,  we  must  infer  that  Nebo  was 
a  mountain  in  the  ranee  of  Abarim,  and  that  Pisgah  was  the  most  elevated  and  commanding  neak  of  that  mountain. 
As  to  the  mountain  of  Abarim,  it  is  impossible  to  determine  the  precise  limits  to  which  the  denomination  extended : 
but  it  seems  to  have  a  more  extensive  application  than  any  other  name  g^ven  to  mountains  extending  southward  from 
those  of  Gilead,  perhaps  to  the  Amon..  and  possibly  southward  still  to  the  mountains  of  Seir,  it  is  jprobably  a  general 
name  for  the  whole.  Still  more  plainly — we  have  names  in  Scripture  for  all  the  mountains  east  of  the  Jordan,  from 
Lebanon  to  the  Red  Sea,  with  the  single  exception  that  we  want  a  denomination  for  those  between  the  mountains  of 
Gilead  and  those  of  Seir ;  and  as  we  find  the  name  '*  Abarim**  given  in  some  large  sense  to  these  very  mountains,  we 
may  suppose  it  was  a  name  for  the  whole ;  and  if  so,  we  obtain  the  unbroken  series  of  names  which  we  require.  P*it 
still,  as  we  do  not  precisely  know  how  far  northward  the  denomination  of  ''  Seir**  extended,  we  are  unable  to  say  how 
far  the  denomination  <'  Abarim  '^  should,  under  this  view,  be  prolonged  southward  till  it  met  that  of  Seir. 

Mount  Nebo  itself  is  usually  identified  with  Mount  Attorous,  about  ten  miles  north  of  the  Amon,  and  neariy  the 
same  distance  east  from  the  north-eastern  extremity  of  the  Dead  Sea.  It  is  a  barren  mountain  which  offera  nothing 
remarkable.  It  is  however  the  most  elevated  mountain  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  its  summit  is  distuiguished  by  a 
large,  wild  pistachio  tree,  overshadowing  a  heap  of  stones. 

6.  *'  No  man  Anoweth  of  hie  eepvlchre  unfo  thie  dat/.'^ — ^The  reason  of  this  concealment  most  probably  was,  lest  in  futnre 
times  the  Israelites  should  hold  it  sacred,  as  they  afterwards  did  the  braxen  serpent.  Judging  from  the  number  of 
deified  mortals  which  the  systems  of  ancient  paganism  contained,  there  was  certainly  the  g^reatest  danger  that  the 
Hebrews  would  in  time  have  come  to  pay  divine  honours  to  him.  This,  however,  has  l^  to  the  opinion  entertained  by 
some  of  the  Jewish  writers  that  Moses  did  not  die,  but  was  snatched  away  in  a  cloud,  while  conversing  with  Eleazar 
and  Joshua.  Josephus  is  one  of  those  who  gives  this  statement ;  but  it  is  directly  contradictory  to  the  sacred  text, 
which  says  that  he  died,  and  was  bwitd  in  the  valley.  Some  Jewish  and  Christian  commentators  understand  that 
If  OSes  was  buried  by  angels,  at  the  Lord*i  command ;  while  others  think  that  he  was  directed  to  enter  a  cave,  when 
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he  died^  and  which  seived  him  for  a  ^ave.  But  the  text  says,  that  althoagh  he  died  in  the  mountain,  he  was  huried 
in  the  valley.  In  I6b5,  some  Maromte  shepherds  found,  near  Mount  Nebo,  a  tomb  bearing  the  inscription,  in  Hebrew, 
of,  "  Moses,  the  servant  of  the  Lord,"  and  this  was  forthwith  determined  to  be  the  long  lost  sepulchre  of  the  Hebrew 
legislator.  But  a  learned  Jew,  Kat^i  Jakum,  proved  so  convincingly  that  this  must  be  the  tomb  of  some  other  and 
much  later  Moses,  that  the  report  speedily  died  away.  Some  think  that  the  whole  story  about  the  discovery  of  the 
tomb,  and  the  refutation  of  Jakum,  is  a  fabrication.  But  as  we  find  that  a  supposed  tomb  of  Moses  is  still  shown  in 
the  neighbourhood,  we  suspect  that  the  only  fabricated  part  of  the  story  is  that  which  assigns  so  convincing  a  cha- 
racter to  Rabbi  Jakmn*s  reply.  It  might  have  convinced  the  Jews  themselves ;  and  all  instructed  minds  will  of  course 
concur  in  his  conclusion.  But  the  natives  are  not  an  instructed  people ;  and  the  Rabbi's  best  arguments  were  likely  to 
avail  little,  when  they  had  once  got  into  their  heads  the  conceit  that  they  had  found  the  tomb  ot  Moses. 

9.  '*  Joshua  the  ton  o/Nuh  wwfuU  of  the  tpirit  ofwUdomJ* — It  will  be  well  to  understand  the  precis  office  which 
Joshua  was  anpointed  to  fill.  He  was  not  the  successor  of  Moses ;  for  Moses  had  no  successor :  but  he  was  commis- 
sioned as  a  muitary  leader,  divinely  appointed  to  be  the  conqueror  of  the  land  of  Canaan,  and  to  portion  it  out  among 
the  victors.  The  position  of  Joshua  was  very  d'.fl'erent,  not  only  from  that  of  Moses,  but  from  that  of  every  ruler,  gene- 
ral, or  prophet  who  ever  after  appeared  in  IsraeL  His  office,  like  that  of  Moses,  was  isolated,  and  suited  to  peculiu 
ciicumstancet  which  coold  not  again  occur. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

1  The  Lord  appointeth  Joshua  to  succeed  Moses. 
3  The  borders  of  the  promised  land.  5,  9  God 
promiseth  to  assist  Joshtm.  8  He  giveth  him  in- 
structions. 10  He  prepareth  the  people  to  pass 
over  Jordan.  \'l  Joshua  putteth  the  two  tribes 
and  haJlf  in  mind  of  their  promise  to  Moses.  16 
TTiey  promise  him  fealty. 

OW  after  the 
death  of  Moses 
the  servant  of 
the  Lord  it 
came  to  pass, 
that  the  Lord 
spake  unto  Jo- 
snua  the  son  of 
Nun,  Moses*  mi- 
l^  nister*,  saying, 
2  Moses  my 
servant  is  dead ; 
now  therefore 
arise,  go  over 
this  Jordan, 
thou,  and  all 
this  people,  unto  the  land  which  I  do  give 
to  them,  even  to  the  children  of  Israel. 

3  'Every  place  that  the  sole  of  your  foot 
shall  tread  upon,  that  have  I  given  unto  you, 
as  I  said  unto  Moses. 

4  From  the  wilderness  and  this  Lebanon 
even  unto  the  great  river,  the  river  Euphra- 
tes, all  the  land  of  the  Hittites,  and  unto  the 
great  sea  toward  the  going  down  of  the  sun, 
shall  be  your  coast. 

5  There  shall  not  any  man  be  able  to 
stand  before  thee  all  the  days  of  thy  life :  as 
I  was  with  Moses,  so  I  will  be  with  thee  :  'I 
will  not  fail  thee,  nor  forsake  thee. 

6  *Be  strong  and  of  a  good  courage :  for 
•unto  this  people  shalt  thou  divide  for  an  in- 
heritance the  land,  which  I  sware  unto  their 
fathers  to  give  them. 

7  Only  be  thou  strong  and  very  courage- 
ous, that  thou  mayest  observe  to  do  accord- 
ing to  all  the  law,  which  Moses  my  servant 


commanded  thee:  "turn  not  from  it  to  the 
right  hand  or  to  the  left,  that  thou  mayest 
^prosper  whithersoever  thou  goest 

8  This  book  of  the  law  shall  not  depart 
out  of  thy  mouth ;  but  thou  shalt  meditate 
therein  day  and  night,  that  thou  mayest  ob- 
serve to  do  according  to  all  that  is  written 
therein :  for  then  thou  shalt  make  thy  way 
prosperous,  and  then  thou  shalt  ''have  good 
success. 

9  Have  not  I  commanded  thee  ?  Be  strong 
and  of  a  good  courage ;  be  not  afraid,  neither 
be  thou  dismayed :  for  the  Lord  thy  God  is 
with  thee  whithersoever  thou  goest 

10  1[  Then  Joshua  commanded  the  offi- 
cers of  the  people,  sayinff, 

1 1  Pass  through  tne  host,  and  command 
the  people,  saying.  Prepare  you  victuals; 
for  vathin  three  days  ye  shall  pass  over  this 
Jordan,  to  go  in  to  possess  the  land,  which 
the  Lord  your  God  giveth  you  to  possess 
it. 

12  If  And  to  the  Beubenites,  and  to  the 
Gadites,  and  to  half  the  tribe  of  Manasseh, 
spake  Joshua,  saying, 

13  Remember  'the  word  which  Moses  the 
servant  of  the  Lord  commanded  you,  saying. 
The  Lord  your  God  hath  given  you  rest, 
and  hath  given  you  this  land. 

14  Your  Nvives,  your  little  ones,  and  your 
cattle,  shall  remain  in  the  land  which  Moses 
gave  you  on  this  side  Jordan ;  but  ye  shall 
pass  before  your  brethren  ^"armed,  all  the 
mighty  men  of  valour,  and  help  them  ; 

15  Until  the  Lord  have  given  your  bre- 
thren rest,  as  he  hath  given  you,  and  they 
also  have  possessed  the  land  which.the  Lord 
your  God  giveth  them :  then  ye  shall  return 
unto  the  land  of  your  possession,  and  enjoy 
it,  which  Moses  the  Lord's  servant  gave 
you  on  this  side  Jordan  toward  the  sun- 
rising. 

16  ^  And  they  answered  Joshua,  saying, 
All  that  thou  commandest  us  we  will  do,  and 
whithersoever  thou  sendest  us,  we  will  go. 

17  According  as  we  hearkened  unto  Moses 
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in  all  things^  so  will  we  hearken  unto  thee  : 
only  the  Ix)rd  thy  Gt>d  be  with  thee>  as  he 
was  with  Moses. 

18  Whosoever  he  be  that  doth  rebel  against 


[B.C.  1451. 

thy  commandment,  and  will  not  hearken  unto 
thy  words  in  all  that  thou  commandest  him, 
he  shall  be  pat  to  death:  only  be  strong 
and  of  a  good  courage. 


J08HU4.— This  is  the  first  book  called  after  the  name  of  an  individual.  Of  tide  books  thus  distinguished,  some  bear 
the  names  of  their  autiiors — as  all  the  books  of  Prophecy ;  and  others,  those  of  persons  who  act  a  conspicuous  part  in 
the  transactions  which  the  books  record — as  Ruth,  Job,  and  others.  The  present  book  might  well  be  called  <<  The  Book 
of  Joshua,"  on  the  latter  ground,  as  it  ezdusiTely  relates  to  the  proceedings  of  that  great  l^er,  in  fulfilment  of  the  hiffh 
commission  which  was  entrusted  to  him ;  and  it  terminates  with  his  deaUi.  But  Joshua  is  also  very  generally  thought 
to  have  been  the  author  of  the  book ;  and  that  it  had  thus  a  two-fold  claim  to  his  name.  But  the  date  and  author- 
ship of  the  book  of  Joshua  have  been  by  no  means  satisfactorily  ascertained  ;  and  it  would  be  to  little  profit  to  investi- 
gate the  difierent  opinions  which  have  been  entertained.  The  sum  of  the  matter  seems  to  be,  that  the  book  was  either 
written  by  Joshua,  towards  the  close  of  his  life — the  last  five  verses  beins,  after  his  death,  added  by  a  properly  autho- 
rised person— or  else,  that  it  was  wholly  written,  after  his  demise,  from  documents  written  by  him  or  under  his  direc- 
tion. These  are  the  substantial  alternatives ;  and  the  only  further  question  is,  at  what  period,  and  by  what  priest  or 
prophet  the  book  was,  under  the  latter  hypothesis,  compiled  from  such  ancient  and  contemporary  documents.  Bifierent 
authorities  assign  this  service  to  Eleaser,  Phineas,  Samuel,  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  or  Ezra.  But  if  it  was  not  written  by 
Joshua  himself,  a  comparison  of  ch.  xv.  63  (see  the  note)  with  2  Sam.  v.  6—8  will  make  it  quite  evident  that  it  must 
have  been  written  before  the  seventh  year  of  David*8  reign.  Besides  the  five  last  verses,  there  are  iome  others  inter- 
s^rsed  in  the  bool^  which  Joshua  could  not  have  written ;  and  which,  so  far,  favour  the  conclusion  that  it  was  com- 
piled by  a  later  hand.  But  these  passages  are  few  and  brief,  and  are  regarded  as  subsequent  additions  and  interpola- 
tions, by  those  who  consider  that  tne  balance  of  evidence  assigns  its  authorship  to  the  hero  whose  name  it  bears. 

The  book  relates  the  history  of  Israel  while  under  the  command  and  government  of  Joshua ;  the  entrance  of  the 
Hebrews  into  Canaan ;  their  conquest  of  the  greater  part  of  the  country ;  the  division  of  the  territory  by  lot  among  the 
several  tribes ;  and  the  provision  made  for  the  settlement  and  establishment  of  the  Jewish  church  in  that  country. 
The  period  it  embraces  is  variously  stated  by  difierent  chronologists  as  seventeen,  twenty-seven,  or  thirty  years.  Be- 
tween twentvjsix  and  twenty-seven  years  is  the  usually  received  period. 

Professor  Heeren  designates  the  period  of  Jewish  history,  through  which  we  have  now  passed,  as  the  **  Period  of  the 
Nomade  State,"  extending  from  Abraham  to  the  conquest  of  Palestine ;  and  that  period  on  which  we  now  enter,  from 
the  occupation  of  Palestine  to  the  establishment  of  monarchy,  he  denominates  the  ''  Period  of  the  Federative  Republic* 
This  period  he  characterises  as  the  heroic  age  of  the  nation,  during  which,  after  the  gradual  adoption  of  fixed  dwellings 
and  a^culture,  it  was  engaged  in  constant  feuds  with  its  neighbours,  the  vagrant  Arabs,  the  Philistines,  and  the 
Edomites.  In  consequence  of  the  division  of  the  lan^  according  to  the  tribes,  and  their  separation  &om  one  another, 
the  gOTemment  lone  remained  patriarchal ;  each  tribe  preserving  its  patriarch  or  elder,  as  m  the  nomade  state.  But 
at  the  same  time,  afl  the  tribes  had,  in  the  worship  of  ue  true  God,  one  common  bond,  uniting  them  in  one  federa- 
tive state. 


CHAPTER  II. 

1  Rahab  receiveth  and  concealeth  the  two  9piei  tent 
from  SfdtHm.  8  The  covenant  between  ker  and 
them,    23  Their  retwm  and  relation. 

And  Joshua  the  son  of  Nun  sent  out  of 
Shittim  two  men  to  spy  secretly,  saying.  Go 
view  the  land,  even  Jericho.  And  they  went, 
and  'came  into  an  harlot's  house,  named 
Bahab,  and  'lodged  there. 

2  And  it  was  told  the  king  of  Jeri- 
cho, saying.  Behold,  there  came  men  in 
hither  to  night  of  the  children  of  Israel,  to 
search  out  the  country. 

3  And  the  king  of  Jericho  sent  unto  Ba- 
hab, saying.  Bring  forth  the  men  that  are 
come  to  thee,  which  are  entered  into  thine 
house :  for  they  be  come  to  search  out  all  the 
country. 

4  And  the  woman  took  the  two  men,  and 
hid  them,  and  said  thus.  There  came  men 
unto  me,  but  I  wist  not  whence  they  v^ere : 

5  And  it  came  to  pass  about  the  time  of 
shutting  of  the  gate,  when  it  was  dark,  that 
the  men  went  out :  whither  the  men  went  I 


wot  not:  pursue  after  them  quickly;  for  ye 
shall  overtake  them. 

6  But  she  had  brought  them  up  to  the 
roof  of  the  house,  and  hid  them  with  the 
stalks  of  flax,  which  she  had  laid  in  order 
upon  the  roof. 

7  And  the  men  pursued  after  them  the 
way  to  Jordan  unto  the  fords :  and  as  soon 
as  they  which  pursued  after  them  were  gone 
out,  they  shut  the  gate. 

8  ^  And  before  they  were  laid  down,  she 
came  up  unto  them  upon  the  roof; 

9  And  she  said  unto  the  men,  I  know  that 
the  Lord  hath  nven  you  the  land,  and  that 
your  terror  is  fauen  upon  us,  and  that  all  the 
inhabitants  of  the  land  *&int  because  of 
you. 

10  For  we  have  heard  how  the  Lord 
*dried  up  the  water  of  the  Bed  sea  for  you, 
when  ye  came  out  of  E^ypt ;  and  what  ye 
did  unto  the  two  kings  of  the  Amorites,  tlmt 
were  on  the  other  side  Jordan,  'Sihon  and 
Og,  whom  ye  utterly  destroyed. 

11  And  as  soon  as  we  had  heard  these 
things,  our  hearts  did  melt,  neither  *did  theie 
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Tub  Oath  op  Rakab  and  tub  Spxbs.—Aqostimo  Carraccx. 


remain  any  more  courage  in  any  man,  be- 
cause of  you :  for  the  Lord  your  God,  he  is 
God  in  heaven  above,  and  in  earth  beneath. 

12  Now  therefore,  I  pray  you,  swear  unto 
me  by  the  Lord,  since  I  have  shewed  you 
kindness,  that  ye  will  also  shew  kindness 
unto  my  father's  house^  and  give  me  a  true 
token : 

13  And  that  ye  will  save  alive  my  father, 
and  my  mother,  and  my  brethren,  and  my 
sisters,  and  all  that  they  have,  and  deliver 
our  lives  from  death. 

14  And  the  men  answered  her.  Our  life 
^for  your's,  if  ve  utter  not  this  our  business. 
And  it  shall  be^  when  the  Lord  hath  given 


us  the  land,  that  we  will  deal  kindly  and 
truly  with  thee. 

15  Then  she  let  them  down  by  a  cord 
through  the  window :  for  her  house  was 
upon  the  town  wall,  and  she  dwelt  upon 
the  wall. 

16  And  she  said  unto  them.  Get  you  to 
the  mountain,  lest  the  pursuers  meet  you ; 
and  hide  yourselves  there  three  days,  until 
the  pursuers  be  returned:  and  afterward 
may  ye  go  your  way. 

17  And  the  men  said  unto  her.  We  will 
be  blameless  of  this  thine  oath  which  thou 
hast  made  us  swear. 

18  Behold^  when  we  come  into  the  land, 
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and  they  dq)arted :  and  she  bound  the  scar- 
let line  m  the  window. 

22  And  they  went,  and  came  unto  the 
mountain,  and  abode  there  three  days,  until 
the  pursuers  were  returned :  and  the  pur- 
suers sought  them  throughout  all  the  way, 
but  found  them  not 

23  ^  So  the  two  men  returned,  and  de- 
scended from  the  mountain,  and  passed  over, 
and  came  to  Joshua  the  son  or  Nun,  and 
told  him  all  things  that  befell  tliem : 

24  And  they  said  unto  Joshua,  Truly  the 
Lord  hath  delivered  into  our  hands  all  the 
land;  for  even  all  the  inhabitants  of  the 
country  do  '^Seunt  because  of  us. 


thou  shalt  bind  this  line  of  scarlet  thread  in 
the  window  which  thou  didst  let  us  down 
by:  and  thou  shalt  'bring  thy  father,  and 
thy  mother,  and  thy  brethren,  and  all  thy 
father  s  houshold,  home  unto  thee. 

19  And  it  shall  be,  that  whosoever  shall 
go  out  of  the  doors  of  thy  house  into  the 
street,  his  blood  shall  he  upon  his  head,  and 
we  voiU  he  guiltless :  and  whosoever  shall  be 
with  thee  in  the  house,  his  blood  shall  he  on 
our  head,  if  any  hand  be  upon  him. 

20  And  if  thou  utter  this  our  business, 
then  we  will  be  quit  of  thine  oath  which  thou 
hast  made  us  to  swear. 

21  And  she  said.  According  unto  your 
words,  so  he  it    And  she  sent  them  away, 

•  Heb.  gidher.      *  Heb.  wuiL 

Verse  1.  'VmcAo.*— See  the  note  to  eh.  tL  26,  and  1  Kines  zvi.  34. 

<'  Tfuif  went,  and  came  into  On  karlot*i  houte,  named  EtxhabZ-^AB  this  woman  is  honourablj  mentioned  in  Che  New 
Testament  for  her  faith ;  and  as,  moreo?er,  it  appears  from  liatt  i  5,  that  she  was  nltimatefy  married  to  Salmon,  by 
which  marriage  she  became  an  ancestress  of  our  Saviour,  there  has  been  considerable  anxiety  to  rescue  her  name  from 
the  imputation  which  rests  upon  her  character.  Her  vindication  is  made  to  rest,  diiefly,  upon  the  derivation  of  the 
word  rendered  ^harlot.*'  This  is  il^T*  *onaA;  and  it  is  contended  that  this  word  ought  not  to  be  here  derived  ftom  H^T* 
xanak,  "  to  commit  fornication ;"  but  from  pt,  xun,  **  to  nourish,"  and,  consequently,  that  it  should  be  rendered  not 
*'  harlot,**  but  '<  hostess."  The  Ghaldee  paraphrase  of  Onkelos,  Josephos,  and  several  rabbins,  agree  in  the  same  view ; 
but  the  balance  of  opinion  is  against  it.  We  feel  obliged  to  express  our  entire  concurrence  in  tl^  common  translation. 
The  word  zonak  does  not  occur  any  where^  else  in  a  sense  which  the  context  will  allow  to  be  rendered  ''hostess''  (see 
Lev.  xxi.  7.  14 ;  Deut.  xxi.  18) ;  and  there  is  no  sufficient  reason  for  givine  it  here  a  different  derivation  from  uiat 
which  it  elsewhere  bears.  Moreover,  the  Septuaeint,  and  the  apostles  Paul  (Heb.  xL  31)  and  James  (ii.  25)  have 
ffiven  it  the  common  interpretation.  It  will  also  oe  observed  that,  while  Rahab  so  anxioudy  provides  for  the  sttfety  of 
her  relations,  she  does  not  say  a  word  about  her  husband  or  children :  which  is  a  more  remarkable  circumstance  than  it 
would  be  in  England,  as,  in  the  East,  scarcely  any  women  but  those  of  low  character  remain  single.  Another  reason, 
which  has  escaped  the  notice  of  expositors,  but  which  seems  to  us  of  considerable  weight,  is,  that  in  the  East  there  are 
no  such  persons  as  hostesses.  The  places  of  public  entertainment  (caravanserais)  in  towns  only  furnish  empty  lodging, 
and  cannot  be  said  to  have  even  a  host,  much  less  a  hostess ;  and  it  a  stranger  be  accommodated  in  a  private  house,  he 
never  sees  the  lady  of  the  house,  or  hears  or  asks  any  thing  about  her.  The  only  woman  in  eeneral  who  has  a  house 
to  herself,  and  certainly  the  only  woman  to  whose  house  a  stranger  can  have  access,  is  one  who  bears  the  stigma  which 
attaches  to  the  name  of  Rahab.  To  the  house  of  such  a  woman,  therefore,  the  spies  went.  Probably  also  they  did 
not  overlook  the  advantageous  situation  of  the  house,  which  was  built  against  the  town  wall  and  had  a  window  towards 
the  open  country,  thus  s^ording  facilities  for  escape,  of  which  they  anerwards  actually  had  occasion  to  avail  them- 
selves. The  story  of  the  Jews  concerning  Rahab  is,  that  she  was  ten  years  of  sg^  when  the  Hebrews  left  Egypt,  that 
she  had  followed  evil  courses  all  the  time  that  they  were  in  the  wilaemess,  and  that  after  the  destruction  of  Jericho 
she  was  married  to  Joshua  himself,  and  had  daughters  hy  him,  to  whom  eight  prophets  trace*!  their  otigin,  namely 
Jeremiah,  Hilkiah,  Maasia,  Hanameel,  Shallum,  fiaruch,  £zekiel,  and  Huldab  the  prophetess.  This,  although  wrong, 
is  vsluable ;  because  it  shows  that  the  Jews  themselves  thought  that  the  faith  and  repentance  of  this  woman  rendered 
her  worthy  to  he  the  wife  of  Joshua  and  the  mother  of  prophets ;  and  they  would  not  therefore  have  deemed  her 
unworthy  to  have  heen  the  wife  of  Salmon,  and  the  ancestress  of  David,  Solomon,  Heiekiah,  Joiiah,  maA  Christ. 
(See  Matt,  i.) 

6.  <<  Stalk$  of  flax,**  (^^71  **rWQy  pifhtm  ha-aitM.y—QeaenixiM  and  others  say  this  was  cotton ;  but  this  could  not  he, 
for  the  time  is  early  spring,  and  cotton  is  not  gathered  till  autumn ; — not  to  mention  the  improbability  that  cotton 
was  at  this  early  period  cultivated  in  Palestine.  Understood,  then,  as  flax,  the  text  reads  literally,  «  flax  of  the  wood," 
that  is,  undressed  flax,  or  flax  with  its  ligneous  pMts.  Rahab  had  doubtless  placed  it  on  the  roof  of  her  house  to  dry ; 
the  flat  roofs  of  the  Oriental  houses  (see  Deui.  xxiL  8)  heine,  from  their  full  exposure  to  the  air  and  secure  situation, 
admirably  suited  to,  and  much  employed  for,  laying  out  sudi  vegetable  products,  of  whatever  kind,  as  require  to  be 
dried  in  the  sun* 


18.  "  This  tine  o/teariel  /Areoi/.''— Boothroyd  renders:  ''This  scarlet  coloured  toyeJ*  It  was  probably  the  same  cord 
or  rope  by  which  they  were  let  down  from  the  window.  As  it  was  to  be  a  sign  by  which  her  house  should  be  lecog- 
nixed  when  the  cit^  was  sacked,  it  must  have  been  something  too  conspicuous  to  be  easily  overlooked  by  thoee  who 
were  acquainted  with  its  purport. 
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CHAPTER  m. 


1  JoshtM  Cometh  to  Jordan,  2  Thejcfficern  imtruct 
the  peod^  for  the  passage.  7  The  Lord  encou- 
rageth  Joshua.  9  Joshua  eneourageth  the  people. 
14  The  toaters  of  Jordan  are  divided. 

And  Joshua  rose  early  in  the  morning;  and 
they  removed  from  Shittim,  and  came  to 
Jordan^  he  and  all  the  children  of  Israel^  and 
lodged  there  before  they  passed  over. 

2  And  it  came  to  pass  after  three  days^ 
that  the  officers  went  through  the  host ; 

3  And  they  commanded  the  people,  say- 
ing, When  ye  see  the  ark  of  the  covenant  of 
the  Lord  your  God,  and  the  priests  the  Le- 
vites  bearing  it,  then  ye  shall  remove  from 
your  place,  and  go  after  it. 

4  Yet  there  shall  be  a  space  between  you 
and  it,  about  two  thousand  cubits  by  mea- 
sure: come  not  near  unto  it,  that  ye  may 
know  the  way  by  which  ye  must  go :  for  ye 
have  not  passed  this  way  'heretofore. 

5  And  Joshua  said  unto  the  people,  'Sanc- 
tify yourselves :  for  to  morrow  the  LiORD  will 
do  wonders  among  you. 

6  And  Joshua  spake  unto  the  priests 
saying.  Take  up  the  ark  of  the  covenant 
and  pass  over  before  the  people.  And  they 
took  up  the  ark  of  the  covenant,  and  went 
before  the  people. 

7  %  Ana  the  Lord  said  unto  Joshua, 
This  day  will  I  beg^n  to  magnify  thee  in  the 
sight  of  all  Israel,  that  they  maj  know  that, 
*as  I  was  with  Moses,  so  I  will  be  with  thee. 

8  And  thou  shalt  command  the  priests 
that  bear  the  ark  of  the  covenant^  saying. 
When  ye  are  come  to  the  brink  of  the  water 
of  Jorclan,  ye  shall  stand  still  in  Jordan. 

9  ^  And  Joshua  said  unto  the  children  of 
Israel,  Come  hither,  and  hear  the  words  of 
the  Lord  your  Ood. 


10  And  Joshua  said,  Hereby  ye  shall 
know  that  the  living  Gh>d  is  among  vou,  and 
that  he  will  without  fail  drive  out  n'om  be- 
fore you  the  Canaanites,  and  the  Hittites, 
and  tne  Hivites,  and  the  Perizzites,  and  the 
Oirffashites,  and  the  Amorites,  and  the  Je- 
busites. 

1 1  Behold,  the  ark  of  the  covenant  of  the 
Lord  of  aU  the  earth  passeth  over  before 
you  into  Jordan. 

12  Now  therefore  take  you  twelve  men 
out  of  the  tribes  of  Israel,  out  of  every  tribe 
a  man. 

13  And  it  shall  come  to  pass,  as  soon  as 
the  soles  of  the  feet  of  the  priests  that  bear 
the  ark  of  the  Lord,  the  Lord  of  all  the 
earth,  shall  rest  in  the  waters  of  Jordan, 
that  the  waters  of  Jordan  shall  be  cut  off 
from  the  waters  that  come  down  from  above ; 
and  they  Shall  stand  upon  an  heap. 

14  ^  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  tne  people 
removed  from  their  tents,  to  pass  over  Jor- 
dan, and  the  priests  bearing  tne  'ark  of  Uie 
covenant  before  the  people ; 

15  And  as  they  that  bare  the  ark  were 
come  imto  Jordan,  and  the  feet  of  the  priests 
that  bare  the  ark  were  dipped  in  the  brim 
of  the  water,  (for  'Jordan  overflowethall  his 
banks  all  the  time  of  harvest,) 

16  That  the  waters  which  came  down  from 
above  stood  and  rose  up  upon  an  heap  very 
far  from  the  city  Adam,  that  is  beside  Zare- 
tan :  and  those  that  came  down  toward  the 
sea  of  the  plain,  even  the  salt  sea,  failed,  and 
were  cut  off:  and  the  people  passed  over 
right  against  Jericho. 

17  ^d  the  priests  that  bare  the  ark  of 
the  covenant  of  the  Lord  stood  firm  on  dry 
CTound  in  the  midst  of  Jordan,  and  all  the 
Israelites  passed  over  on  dry  ground,  until 
all  the  people  were  passed  clean  over  Jordan* 


>  Hab.  MM  yesterday,  and  tke  third  day. 
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Vane  14.  **  When  the  people  rewmedfrum  their  tente,  U  pate  ever  Jordam.^-^Tht  gtmk  Cff«it  deecribed  in  this  chapter 
took  place  on  the  tenth  day  of  the  flnt  month  0t.  19),  wanting  thenfbre  only  five  dayi  to  complete  the  forty  yean 
from  the  day  (the  15th  of  the  first  month^  when  the  laraehtes  left  Sgrpt.  The  manner  in  which  the  pasaage  took 
place  aeeois  to  be  this.  The  priests,  beanng  the  aifc  at  the  distance  of  two  thousand  cubits  from  the  host,  maiched 
onward,  and,  in  full  confidence  in  the  Dinne  promise,  proceeded,  as  if  to  enter  the  river ;  but  no  sooner  did  their  feet 
touch  its  waters,  which  then  overflowed  the  banks  from  the  melting  of  the  snows  in  Lebanon  (see  Gen.  xiv.),  than 
the  waters  divided  from  shore  to  shore.  The  stream  that  was  then  coming  fiom  above,  stood  still  at  that  pe&it ; 
while  that  which  had  passed  the  p<Hnt  of  separation,  continued  to  flow  to  the  Dead  Sea^  and,  arriving  tikere,  IcA 
all  the  channel  open  between  the  sea  and  the  point  of  separation« 

As  we  cannot  determine  the  site  of  the  cities  of  Adam  and  Zaretan,  mentioned  in  ¥«  1€,  we  do  not  knew  the  exIenC 
to  which  the  channel  was  laid  open ;  but  from  a  reference  to  the  direction  of  the  journey,  and  the  situation  of  GKlgal, 
where  they  formed  their  first  encampment  in  Canaan  (ch.  iv.  19),  we  may  suppose  it  to  have  been  about  seven  mues. 
The  river,  in  this  part,  has  a  firm  pebbly  bottom,  on  which  the  host  mizht  pass  without  inconvenience,  when  the  waters 
had  been  cleared  before  them.  The  pnests  entered  first,  and  stood  stiU  in  the  mid-channel,  until  the  entire  host  had 
passed  over.  They  seem  to  have  been  placed  not  so  that  the  people  passed  on  each  side  of  them  as  they  stood  there, 
but  only  beiow  them,  that  is,  between  them  and  the  sea — the  ark  of  God  being  thus  interposed  between  tiie  people  and 
the  suspended  waters,  that  the  frdntrhearted  miffht  feel  the  more  assured.  It  must  have  taken  a  condderable  tune  for 
so  vast  a  multitude,  with  women,  childcen,  and  baggage,  to  pass  over ;  and  the  constancy  which  the  pciesta  exhibited 
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oil  this  oconion  bMts  honoutabU  tettimony  to  tlieit  faith,  and  ought  nat  to  past  unnoticed.  When  all  had  passed^ 
the  priests  also  went  up  with  the  aik  out  of  the  channel ;  and  no  sooner  had  the^  left  it  than  the  suspended  waters 
above  returned  to  their  place,  and  overflowed  the  banks  as  before.  Professor  Jahn  informs  us  fbut  we  do  not  know  on 
what  authority)  that  when  the  river  is  thus  overflowed,  its  breadth  is  nearly  two  hundred  fathoms,  and  its  greatest 
depth  fourteen  feet.  (<  Heb*  Commonwealth,'  b.  iiL  }  19.) 

The  following  observations  on  this  most  impressive  transaction  are  from  Dr.  Hales's  'New  Analysis  of  Chronology,' 
vol.  L  412: — ^''The  passage  of  this  deep  and  rapid,  though  not  wide  river,  at  the  most  unfavourable  season,  was  moie 
mimifestly  miraculous,  if  possible,  than  that  of  the  Red  Sea ;  because  here  was  no  natural  agency  whatsoever  employed ; 
no  mighty  wind  to  sweep  a  paasase,  as  in  the  former  case ;  no  reflux  of  the  tide,  on  which  minute  philosophers  might 
fasten  to  depreciate  Uie  miracle,  it  seems,  therefore,  to  have  been  providentially  designed  to  silence  cavils  respectmg 
the  former ;  and  it  was  done  in  the  noon-day,  in  the  face  of  the  sun,  and  in  the  presence,  we  may  be  sure,  of  the 
neighbouring  inhabitants ;  and  struck  terror  into  the  kings  of  the  Amorites  and  Canaanites,  westward  of  the  river, 
'whoH  hearU  meiitd,  mUhet  was  there  tm^  tpirU  m  iktm  flny  tnort,  beoaute  of  the  children  of  hraeiJ'*  (Joih.  v.  1.) 


CHAPTER  IV. 

1  Ttoelve  men  are  appointed  to  take  twelve  stones 
for  a  memorial  out  qf  Jordan,  9  Tufelve  other 
stonee  are  set  up  in  the  midst  qf  Jordan,  IQ,  11 
The  people  pass  over,  14  Ood  majgntfieth  Joshua, 
SO  The  twelve  stones  are  pitched  in  Oilgal. 

And  it  came  to  vaan,  when  all  the  people 
were  clean  passed  'over  Jordan^  that  the 
Lord  spake  unto 'Joshua,  saymff, 

2  Take  you  twelve  men  out  of  the  people^ 
out  of  every  tribe  a  man, 
.  3  And  command  ye  them,  sayin?.  Take 
you  hence  out  of  the  midst  of  Jordan,  out 
of  the  place  where  the  priests'  feet  stood 
firm,  twelve  stones,  and  ye  shall  carry  them 
over  with  you,  and  leave  them  in  the 
lodging  place,  where  ye  shall  lodge  this 
night. 

4  Then  Joshua  called  the  twelve  men, 
whom  he  had  prepared  of  the  children  of 
Israel,  out  of  every  tribe  a  man : 

5  And  Joshua  said  unto  them.  Pass  over 
before  the  ark  of  the  Lord  your  God  into 
the  midst  of  Jordan,  and  take  you  up  every 
man  of  you  a  stone  upon  his  shoulaer,  ac- 
cording unto  the  number  of  the  tribes  of  the 
children  of  Israel : 

6  That  this  may  be  ,a  siffn  among  you, 
that  when  your  cnildren  a^  their  fathers 
•in  time  to  come,  saying.  What  mean  ye  by 
these  stones? 

7  Then  ye  shall  answer  them.  That  the 
waters  of  Jordan  were  cut  off  before  the  ark 
of  the  covenant  of  the  Lord  ;  when  it  passed 
over  Jordan,  the  waters  of  Jordan  were  cut 
off:  and  these  stones  shall  be  for  a  memorial 
unto  the  children  of  Israel  for  ever. 

8  And  the  children  of  Israel  did  so  as 
Joshua  commanded,  and  took  up  twelve 
stones  out  of  the  midst  of  Jordan,  as  the 
Lord  spake  unto  Joshua,  according  to  the 
number  of  the  tribes  of  the  children  of 
Israeli  and  ctlrried  them  over  with  them 


unto  the  place  where  they  lodged,  and  laid 
them  down  there. 

9  And  Joshua  set  up  twelve  stones  in  the 
midst  of  Jordan,  in  the  place  where  the  feet 
of  the  priests  which  bare  the  ark  of  the  co- 
venant stood :  and  they  are  there  unto  this 
day. 

10  If  For  the  priests  which  bare  the  ark 
stood  in  the  midst  of  Jordan,  until  every 
thing  was  finished  that  the  Lord  com- 
manded Joshua  to  speak  unto  the  people, 
according  to  all  that  Moses  commanded 
Joshua :  and  the  people  hasted  and  passed 
over. 

11  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  all  the 
people  were  clean  passea  over,  that  the  ark 
of  the  Lord  passea  over,  and  the  priests,  in 
the  presence  of  the  people. 

12  And  *the  children  of  Beuben,  and 
the  children  of  Oad,  and  half  the  tribe  of 
Manasseh^  passed  over  armed  before  the 
children  of  Israel,  as  Moses  spake  unto 
them: 

13  About  forty  thousand  "prepared  for 
war  passed  over  before  the  Lord  unto 
battle,  to  the  plains  of  Jericho. 

14  ^  On  that  day  the  Lord  magnified 
Joshua  in  the  si^ht  of  all  Israel;  and  they 
feared  him,  as  they  feared  Moses,  a^Il  the 
days  of  his  life. 

15  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Joshua, 
saying, 

16  Command  the  priests  that  bear  the 
ark  of  the  testimony,  that  they  come  up  out 
of  Jordan. 

17  Joshua  therefore  commanded  the 
priests,  saying.  Come  ye  up  out  of  Jordan. 

18  Ana  it  came  to  pass^  when  the  priests 
that  bare  the  ark  of  the  covenant  of  the 
Lord  were  come  up  out  of  the  midst  of 
Jordan,  and  the  sotes  of  the  priests'  feet 
were  ^lifted  up  unto  the  dry  land,  that  the 
waters  of  Jordan  returned  unto  their  place, 
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and  ^flowed  over  all  his  banks,  as  they  did 
before. 

19  ^And  the  people  came  up  out  of 
Jordan  on  the  tentn  day  of  the  first  month, 
and  encamped  in  Gilgat  in  the  east  border 
of  Jericho. 

20  And  those  twelve  stones,  which  they 
took  oat  of  Jordan,  did  Joshua  pitch  in 
GilgaL 

21  And  he  spake  unto  the  children  of 
Israel,  saying.  When  your  children  shall 
ask  their  fathers  "in  time  to  come,  saying. 
What  mean  these  stones  ? 


22  Then  ye  sliall  let  your  children  know, 
saying,  Israel  came  over  this  Jordan  on  dry 
land. 

23  For  the  Lord  your  God  dried  up  the 
waters  of  Jordan  from  before  you,  until  ye 
were  passed  over,  as  the  Lord  your  God 
did  to  the  Bed  sea,  'which  he  dried  up  from 
before  us,  until  we  were  gone  over : 

24  That  all  the  people  of  the  earth  might 
know  the  hand  of  the  Lord,  that  it  is 
mighty :  that  ye  might  fear  the  Lord  your 
God  *Tbr  ever. 


7Heb.waie.      ^Ueh.tthmornw,       •Exod.14.91.       ^•Belb.aUiasft, 

Verse  9.  *'  Jotkua  tet  up  iweht  itonet  in  the  midst  of  Jordan^ — ^In  the  command  ghren  to  Joihna,  theie  it  nothing' taid 
concerning  these  twelve  stones  to  be  set  up  in  the  midst  of  Jordan.  It  is  also  difficult  to  discover  what  purpose  ihi^ 
could  answer,  under  the  water.  Some  commentators  suppose  that  the  stones  were  placed  one  upon  anotner,  so  as  t« 
form  a  heap  that  appeared  above  water,  or  was  at  least  visible  through  the  water,  when  the  river  was  low ;  but  if  so,  it 
would  seem  that  a  heap  thus  loosely-  set  up  must  soon  be  swept  away  by  the  rapidity  of  the  stream.  The  Arabic  has 
not  the  verse,  and  the  Syriac  reads  it  so  as  to  make  it  refer  to  the  stones  taken  out  of  Jordan,  making  it  a  continoatioB 
of  the  description  of  the  manner  in  which  the  Lord's  commands  were  fulfilled,  as:  "Thus  Joshua  set  up  the  twelve 
stones  which  they  had  taken  from  the  midst  of  Jordan,"  &c.  This  is  the  reading  followed  by  Kennicott :  Boothroyd 
translates  as  in  our  version,  but  puts  it  in  bntckets,  as  of  doubtful  authority.  It  is  very  possible,  however,  that  the  t^ 
is  correct,  though  we  do  not  very  clearly  understand  it.  It  majr  be  that  the  stones  were  not  intended  to  be  visible,  and 
that  they  were  set  up  to  replace  thMe  that  had  been  taken  out,  in  order  to  give  an  idea  of  completeness  to  the  trans- 
action. 

13.  *'Ah&ui  forty  thomand  prepared  for  war,^^Ai  the  second  census,  a  little  prior  to  the  passage  of  the  Jordan,  the 
adult  males  in  the  tribe  of  Reuben  were  43,730 ;  in  Ghid,  40,500 ;  and  the  half  tnbe  of  Bfanasseh  must  have  had  from 
20,000  to  30,000  more :  and  yet,  dthough  the  obligation  to  military  service  was  universal,  and  the  two  and  half  tribes 
held  their  lands  beyond  Jordan  on  the  condition  of  assisting  their  brethren  in  the  conquest  of  Canaan,  only  40,000  out  of 
about  100,000  went  to  Uie  war:  and  nevertheless  they  were  held  to  have  fulfilled  the  oblisration  they  had  incurred. 
This  illustrates  a  point  in  the  military  history  of  a  nation.  At  first,  while  their  numbers  are  few,  all  g^  to  the  wax ;  but 
when  they  so  increase  as  to  be  unmanageable  as  a  military  force,  difficult  to  bring  into  action,  and  unable  to  keep  the 
field  beyond  a  few  days,  a  levy  from  the  general  body  be^ns  to  be  made  of  the  number  of  men  suited  to  the  exigencies 
of  the  occasion.  We  see  this  principle  regulates  here  the  demand  upon  the  services  of  the  two  and  half  tribes,  more 
than  half  whose  numbers  remained  behind  to  protect  and  provide  for  the  families  settled  in  the  new  country.  Indeed, 
such  partial  levies  occiured  in  the  very  first  military  undertakings  of  the  Hebrews,  as  in  their  war  with  the  Amalekites, 
when  Joshua  selected  tiie  men  he  required  (Exod.  xviL  9,  10) ;  and  in  that  with  the  Midianites,  when  a  thousand  men 
were  levied  from  each  tribe  (Num.  xzxL  1 — 6).  The  whole  body  of  the  people  were  never  expected  to  take  the  fidd 
except  on  very  extraordinary  occasions  (see  Josh.  viii.  7, 1 1,  12 ;  Jud.  xx. ;  1  Sam.  xi.  7) ;  and  on  all  these  occasions 
the  war  was  terminated  in  a  few  days. 

20.  «  Those  twelve  stones,  ,.»did  Joshua  fntch  in  Gi/yo/.**— The  definite  object  of  this  proceeding  is  explamed  in  the 
following  verses :  and  the  principle  exemplified  by  such  memoriab  has  already  given  occasion  to  remark  in  the  note  to 
Gen.  XXXV.  20  (see  also  xxviii.  18).  Josephus  says  that  an  altar  was  constructed  with  the  twelve  stones ;  and  as  the 
stones  were  not,  singly,  larger  than  one  man  could  cany,  this  seems  not  unlikely.  However,  we  have  seen,  in  the  note 
above  referred  to,  that  it  was«  and  still  is,  a  custom  to  set  single  stones  as  memorials  of  remarkable  events.  In  the 
present  instance,  Uie  stones,  if  set  somewhat  apart  in  an  orderly  manner  and  conspicuous  situation,  would  seem  likely 
to  convey  a  more  distinct  reference  to  the  twelve  tribes  than  if  united  to  form  one  altar. 


CHAPTER  V. 

1  The  Canaamtei  are  qfraid,  2  Joshua  reneweth 
circumcision.  10  The  passover  is  kept  at  Gilgal, 
12  Manna  ceaseih,  \3  An  Angel  appeareth  to 
Joshua. 

And  it  came  to  pass,  when  all  the  Mugs  of 
the  Ajmorites,  which  were  on  the  side  of 
Jordan  westward,  and  all  the  kings  of  the 
Canaanites,  which  were  by  the  sea,  heard 
that  the  Lord  had  dried  up  the  waters  of 
Jordan  firom  before  the  children  of  Israel, 
until  we  were  passed  over,  that  their  heart 


melted,  neither  was  there  spirit  in  them  any 
more,  because  of  the  children  of  Israel. 

2  ^  At  that  time  the  Lord  said  unto 
Joshua,  Make  thee  'sharp*  knives,  and  cir- 
cumcise again  the  children  of  Israel  the  se- 
cond time. 

3  And  Joshua  made  him  sharp  knives, 
and  circumcised  the  children  of  Israel  at 
"the  hill  of  the  foreskins. 

4  And  this  is  the  cause  why  Joshua  did 
circumcise :  All  the  people  that  came  out  of 
Egypt,  that  were  males,  even  ail  the  men  of 
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Joshua  and  thb  Angel. — Aqostino  Carracci. 


war,  died  in  the  wilderness  by  the  way,  after 
they  came  out  of  Egypt. 

5  Now  all  the  people  that  came  out  were 
circumcised:  but  all  the  people  that  were 
bom  in  the  wilderness  by  the  way  as  they 
came  forth  out  of  Egypt,  them  they  had  not 
circumcised. 

6'  For  the  children  of  Israel  walked  forty 
years  in  the  wilderness,  till  all  the  people 
that  were  men  of  war,  which  came  out  of 
Egypt,  were  consumed,  because  they  obeyed 
not  the  voice  of  the  Lord  :  unto  whom  the 
Lord  sware  that  *he  would  not  shew  them 
the  land,  which  the  Lord  sware  unto  their 


fathers  that  he  would  give  us,  a  land  that 
floweth  with  milk  and  honey. 

7  And  their  children,  whom  he  raised  up 
in  their  stead,  them  Joshua  circumcised  : 
for  they  were  uncircumcised,  because  they 
had  not  circumcised  them  by  the  way. 

8  And  it  came  to  pass,  *when  they  had 
done  circumcising  all  trie  people,  that  they 
abode  in  their  places  in  the  camp,  till  they 
were  whole. 

9  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Joshua,  This 
day  have  I  rolled  away  the  reproach  of 
Egypt  from  oflF  you.  Wherefore  the  name 
of  the  place  is  called  *6ilgal  unto  this  day. 
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10  ^  And  the  children  of  Israel  encamp- 
ed in  Oilgal,  and  kept  the  passover  on  the 
fourteenth  day  of  the  month  at  even  in  the 
plains  of  Jericho. 

11  And  they  did  eat  of  the  old  com  of 
the  land  on  the  morrow  after  the  passover, 
unleavened  cakes,  and  parched  com  in  the 
selfsame  day. 

12  And  the  manna  ceased  on  the  morrow 
after  they  had  eaten  of  the  old  com  of  the 
land;  neither  had  the  children  of  Israel 
manna  any  more ;  but  they  did  eat  of  the 
fruit  of  the  land  of  Canaan  that  year. 

13  ^  And  it  came  to  pass,  wnen  Joshua 
was  by  Jericho,  that  he  lifted  up  his  eyes 


and  looked,  and,  behold,  there  stood  ^a  man 
over  against  him  with  his  sword  drawn  in 
his  hand :  and  Joshua  went  unto  him,  and 
said  tmto  him.  Art  thou  for  us,  or  for  our 
adversaries  ? 

14  And  he  said.  Nay ;  but  as  'captain  of 
the  host  of  the  Lord  am  I  now  come.  And 
Joshua  fell  on  his  face  to  the  earth,  and  did 
worship,  and  said  unto  him.  What  saith  my 
lord  unto  his  servant? 

15  And  the  captain  of  the  Lord's  host 
said  unto  Joshua,  'Loose  thy  shoe  from  oflF 
thy  foot;  for  the  place  whereon  thou  stand- 
est  is  holy.    And  Joshua  did  so. 


7Esod.93.a&       not.priaet,      «Bxod.a.S.   AeUT.Sa. 

Verse  3.  "  Hiil  of  tkt  fw^kintJ^^BeHei  as  a  proper  name, "  Gibeah-haaraloth.' 

9.  **  The  reprouch  of  E^ypt,*^-Ii  is  not  agreed  what  this  means ;  but  it  is  usually  thought  to  refer  to  circum- 
cision ; — either  because,  circumcision  being  a  si^  of  the  patriarchal  covenant  with  God,  it  was  a  matter  of  reproach  to 
them  that  they  should  have  remained  uncircumcised  like  the  Eg^tians ;  or  else,  on  the  supposition  that  the  Egyptians 
themselves  were  a  cipcumcised  people  (see  the  note  on  G^.  xvii.  10),  that  they  had,  by  neglecting  the  rite,  ejcposed 
themselves  to  a  participation  in  the  contempt  and  dislike  with  which  the  people  of  Kgypt  reguded  uncircumciaed 
nations.  Some,  however,  interpret  it  to  mean,  that  they  had  at  last  been  brought  to  a  condition  in  which  to  begin  their 
career  as  an  inde^ndent  nation — in  which  they  might  regard  themselves  as  completely  freed  from  the  bondage  of 
Egypt  and  the  miseries  of  Arabia — and  in  which  they  could  no  longer  be  reproached  as  the  fugitive  slaves  of  the 
Egyptians,  wandering  in  the  desert  without  home  or  country, 

*'  The  place  it  called  GilaaV — ^This  word,  as  explained  here,  meant  a  rolling  away,  or  removal ;  but  Josephus,  fol- 
lowed by  some  others,  understands  it  to  mean  liberty,  in  allusion  to  the  third  of  the  interpretations  given  to  the  pre- 
ceding clause.  We  do  not  know  that  there  exists  any  local  indication  of  the  precise  site  of  Gil^aL  It  must  have  been 
at  some  point  between  the  Jordan  and  Jericho,  and  seemingly,  nearer  to  the  latter  than  the  former.  Josephus  says 
that  the  first  encampment  in  Canaan  was  fifty  lUrlongs  from  the  river  and  ten  from  Jericho.  Jerome  also  states  that 
in  his  time  the  place  was  shown  at  the  distance  of  about  two  miles  east  of  Jericho,  and  was  held  in  much  veneration 
by  the  inhabitants  of  the  country.  In  later  portions  of  the  sacred  history,  we  find  here  a  town,  also  called  Gilgal,  which 
seems  to  have  been  of  considerable  importance.  It  was  one  of  those  comprehended  in  the  annual  circuit  which  Samuel 
was  accustomed  to  make  in  his  character  of  chief  ruler  or  judge  (1  Sam.  vii  16).  It  was  also  a  place  where  sacrifices 
were  offered  (1  Sam.  x.  8) ;  and  Saul,  the  first  kinff  of  Israel,  was  there  crowned  (1  Sam.  xi.  15).  It  is  mentioned  on 
several  other  occasions.  After  the  division  of  the  Kingdom,  Gilgal,  as  belon^g  to  Benjamin,  was  in  the  kingdom  of 
Judah  ;  but,  being  close  on  the  iVontier  towards  Israel,  it  seems  to  have  been  infected  by  the  prevailing  idola^  of  that 
kingdom,  and,  as  a  notorious  seat  of  idolatrous  iniquities,  its  name  is,  in  Amos  t.  4,  coupled  with  that  of  Bethel  in 
crime  and  condemnation.  (See  also  Hob.  xiL  11.)  Mr.  Buckingham,  who,  with  much  probability,  inclines  to  place  tha 
site  of  Jericho  more  westward  than  other  travellers,  thinks  that  Gilgal  was  probably  near  Rihhah,  a  village  about  three 
or  four  miles  from  the  Jordan^  which  is  commonly  considered  to  occupy  the  site  of  Jericho  itself.  On  this,  see  further 
in  the  note  to  1  Kings  xvi.  34. 

10.  '<  lite  plaint  of  Jericho/*— The  plains  or  plain  of  Jericho,  are  a  portion  of  that  great  plain  or  valley  through  which 
the  Jordan  flows,  and  which  is  called  the  plam  of  the  Jorduu  (See  Gen.  xiii.)  The  plain  of  Jericho  lies  between  the 
Jordan  and  the  high  motmtains  which  enclose  its  valley  on  the  west.  Justin  thus  describes  the  valley : — "  It  is  a  valley 
like  a  garden  whicn  is  environed  with  continual  hills,  and,  as  it  were,  enclosed  with  a  walL  The  sjpace  of  the  valley 
containeth  200,000  acres ;  and  it  is  called  Jericho.  In  that  valley  there  is  a  wood,  as  admirable  for  its  fruitfulness  as 
for  delis:ht,  for  it  is  intermingled  with  palm-trees  and  opobalsamum.  The  trees  of  the  opobalsamom  have  a  resem- 
blance  like  to  fir-trees,  but  they  are  lower,  and  are  planted  and  husbanded  after  the  manner  of  vines.  On  a  set  season 
of  the  year  they  do  sweat  balsam.  The  darkness  of  this  place  is  besides  as  wonderful  as  the  fruitftilness  of  it ;  fbr 
although  the  sun  shines  nowhere  hotter  in  the  world,  there  is  naturally  a  moderate  and  perpetual  gloominess  of  the 
air."  Buckingham,  who  cites  this  account  from  Justiq,  says  that  the  situation,  boundimea,  and  local  featxires  are 
accurately  given  in  these  details ;  and  adds,  "  Both  the  heat  and  gloominess  were  observed  by  us ;  though  darkness, 
in  the  sense  in  which  we  generaUy  use  it,  would  be  an  improper  term  to  apply  to  this  gloom.*^  The  palm-trees  of  the 
district  are  mentioned  in  Scripture,  Jericho  being  in  several  places  called  **  the  city  of  palm-trees  ;**  which  shoisv  thai 
it  was  a  ]>alm-^rowine  district,  as  in  such  districts  palms  are  always  planted  in  and  around  the  towns*  By  this  also 
it  was  distinguished  from  other  parts  of  Canaan  which  are  less  favourable  than  this  low  and  hot  district  to  the  culture 
of  the  palm.  Jericho  was  therefore  the  **  city  of  palm-trees  *'  on  account  of  the  peculiarity  of  this  circumstaaoe.  At 
present  there  are  no  palm-trees  or  babam  tree^  or  tew  trees  of  anv  kind,  in  the  plam ;  the  parched,  barren,  and  desoUte 
appearance  of  which  fully  entitles  it  to  be  called  '^a  desert"  And  this  is  the  condition  of  a  region  which  Josephus, 
equally  with  Justin,  descnbes  as  the  most  fertile  of  Judsa,  But  districts  circumstanced  like  this,  always  sn^r  much 
more  than  others,  when  forsaken  or  neglected  by  man. 

11.  <<  Old  corn, . .  .parched  comJ^—Tbi9  vwse  seems  intended  to  show  the  ahnndant  supply  of  bread,  natuiaUy  pr»* 
duced,  which  the  Israelites  now  obtained,  as  accounting  for  the  cessation  of  the  manna,  which  was  no  longer  aecea- 
sary.  The  want  which  gave  occasion  to  the  miraculous  supply  of  food  was  particularly  mentioned ;  and  now  the 
abundance,  which  occasions  it  to  be  discontinued,  is  mentionea  with  equal  precision.  The  Hebrews  had  now  old  com, 
which  the  people  of  the  plain,  who,  we  may  be  suiei,  had  fled  into  the  city,  left  behind  them  in  their  houses  and  bams. 
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And  they  hftd  ftlso  new  corn  $  for  it  wai  nawthfl  timt  of  barley  hurettand  the  people  must  oitherbife  recently  reaped 
their  com,  or  they  had  left  it  standing,  and  the  Hebrews  cnt  it  down.  The  former  eeemt  more  probable.  Aa  thepaicnad 
com  aeemii  to  be  used  in  opposition  to  old  com ;  it  probably  means  the  new  etern  of  com,  roasted  and  eaten.  This  very 
simple  and  prindtiYe  preparation  is  very  well  relished  in  the  East:  and  many  a  poor  traveller  manages  to  derive  his  pnn«. 
cipiu  subsistence  from  the  ears  of  com  which  he  gathers  from  the  fields  tlirough  which  he  passes,  and  prepares  in  this 
fashion.  The  Hebrews  may  have  thus  employed  not  onlv  the  ripe  ears  of  barley,  but  the  unripe  ears  of  wheat ;  indeed, 
that  they  did  the  latter  exclusively,  is  ^rhaps  the  preferable  supposition:  for  the  unripe  ear,  with  its  grain  soft  and 
juicy,  is  more  relished  than  that  which  is  ripe  and  bard.  Another  principal  preparation,  much  and  constantly  in  use 
in  Westem  Asia,  is  hurg<ml}  that  is^  com  first  boiled,  then  bruised  in  the  mill  to  take  the  husk  ofi^,  and  afterwards 
dried  or  parched  in  the  sun.  It  is  thus  preserved  for  use,  and  employed  for  the  same  purposes  as  rice — chiefly 
boiled,  to  form  a  pUlau,  the  standard  dish  of  the  East    It  is  thus  used  as  a  substitute  tta  rice  in  places  where  that  fa- 


spices,  I 

or  'else  mix  it  with  water  only,  and  drink  it  as  a  draught^the  refrigerating  and  satisfying  qnahties  of  which  they 
justly  extoL 

15.  **Loote  ihf  Mkotfrom  eff  iky  fooi.^-^Q^e  the  note  on  Exod.  iii.  5* 


CHAPTER  VI. 

1  Jericho  it  shut  up,  2  God  imtrucieih  Jothua 
how  to  besiege  it.  12  ITie  city  is  compassed.  1 7 
It  must  be  accursed,  20  The  walls  fall  doum. 
22  Rahab  is  sailed.  26  The  builder  <^  Jeri^iO  is 
cursed. 

Now  Jericho  ^was  straitly  shut  up  because 
of  the  children  of  Israel :  none  went  out, 
and  none  came  in. 

2  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Joshua,  See, 
I  have  given  into  thine  hand  Jericho,  and 
the  king  thereof,  and  the  mighty  men  of 
valour. 

3  And  ye  shall  compass  the  city,  all  ye 
men  of  war,  and  so  round  about  the  city 
once.    Thus  shalt  thou  do  six  days. 

4  And  seven  priests  shall  bear  before  the 
ark  seven  trumpets  of  rams'  horns :  and  the 
seventh  day  ye  shall  compass  the  city 
seven  times,  and  the  priests  snail  blow  with 
the  trumpets. 

5  And  it  shall  come  to  pass,  that  when 
they  make  a  long  blast  with  the  ram's  horn, 
and  when  ye  hear  the  sound  of  the  trumpet, 
all  the  people  shall  shout  with  a  great 
shout;  and  the  wall  of  the  city  shaU  fall 
down  *flat,  and  the  people  shall  ascend  up 
every  man  straight  before  him. 

6  %  And  Joshua  the  son  of  Nun  called 
the  priests,  and  said  unto  them.  Take  up 
the  ark  of  the  covenant,  and  let  seven  priests 
bear  seven  trumpets  of  rams*  horns  oefore 
the  ark  of  the  Lord. 

7  And  he  said  unto  the  people,  Pass  on, 
and  compass  the  city,  and  let  him  that  is 
armed  pass  on  before  the  ark  of  the  Lord. 

8  %  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  Joshua 
had  spoken  unto  the  people,  that  the  seven 
priests  bearing  the  seven  trumpets  of  rams' 
noms  passed  on  before  the  Lord,  and  blew 


with  the  trumpets :  and  the  ark  of  the  cove- 
nant of  the  Lord  followed  them. 

9  If  And  the  armed  men  went  before  the 
priests  that  blew  with  the  trumpets,  and 
the  "rereward  came  after  the  ark,  the  priests 
going  on,  and  blowing  with  the  trumpets. 

10  And  Joshua  had  commanded  ^he 
people,  saying.  Ye  shall  not  shout,  nor 
Vake  any  noise  with  your  voice,  neither 
shall  any  word  proceed  out  of  your  mouth, 
until  the  day  I  bid  you  shout;  then  shall 
ye  shout 

1 1  So  the  ark  of  the  Lord  compassed  the 
city,  filing  about  it  once:  and  they  came 
into  the  camp,  and  lodged  in  the  camp. 

12  ^  And  Joshua  rose  early  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  the  priests  took  up  the  ark  of  the 
Lord. 

13  And  seven  priests  bearing  seven  trum- 

Kts  of  rams'  horns  before  the  ark  of  the 
)rd  went  on  continually,  and  blew  with 
the  trumpets:  and  the  armed  men  went 
before  them ;  but  the  rereward  came  after 
the  ark  of  the  Lord,  the  priests  going  on, 
and  blowing  with  the  trumpets. 

14  And  the  second  day  they  compassed 
the  city  once,  and  returned  into  the  camp : 
so  they  did  six  days. 

15  And  it  came  to  pass  on  the  seventh 
day,  that  they  rose  early  about  the  dawning 
of  the  day,  and  compassed  the  city  oXter  the 
same  manner  seven  times :  only  on  that  day 
they  compassed  the  city  seven  times. 

16  And  it  came  to  pass  at  the  seventh 
time,  when  the  priests  blew  with  the  trum- 
pets, Joshua  said  unto  the  people.  Shout ; 
for  the  Lord  hath  given  you  the  city. 

17  %  And  the  city  shall  be  'accursed,  even 
it,  and  all  that  are  therein,  to  the  Lord  : 
only  Bahab  the  harlot  shall  live,  she  and 
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an  tliat  tare  with  her  in  the  house,  becsnse 
She  hid  the  mesBengen  that  we  sent. 

18  And  ye,  in  znj  wise  keep  ycmrsehes 
from  the  accoTsed  thing,  kst  je  make  yotrr- 
seites  accursed,  when  ye  take  of  the  accursed 
thing,  and  make  the  camp  of  Israel  a  curse, 
and  trouble  it 

19  But  all  the  silver,  and  gold,  and  ves- 
sels ct  brass  and  iron,  are  'consecrated  unto 
the  Lord  :  they  shall  come  into  the  treasury 
of  the  Lord. 

20  So  the  people  shouted  when /A^|>rte#tf 
blew  with  tne  trumpets:  and  it  came  to 
pass,  when  the  people  heard  the  sound  of 
the  trumpet,  and  tne  people  shouted  with 
a  great  snout,  that  *the  wall  fell  down  *flat, 
so  that  the  people  went  up  into  the  city, 
erery  man  straight  before  him,  and  th^ 
took  the  city. 

21  And  they  utterly  destroyed  all  that 
w<u  in  the  city,  both  man  and  woman,  younfi;> 
and  old,  and  ox,  and  sheep,  and  ass,  with 
the  edge  of  the  sword. 

22  fiut  Joshua  had  said  unto  the  two 
men  that  had  spied  out  the  country.  Go  into 
the  harlot's  hoiue,  and  bring  out  tnence  the 

•Chap.1.4.       7Bcb.AWBMtf.      tHeb.U.aft.       •B^mdrntU 


woman,  and  all  that  she  hath,  ^"as  ye  swsie 
unto  hear. 

23  And  the  young  men  that  were  spies 
went  in,  and  Immgfat  out  Bahab,  and  ner 
father,  and  her  mother,  and  her  brethren, 
and  all  that  she  had;  and  they  brought  out 
all  her  "kindred,  and  left  them  without  the 
camp  of  IsraeL 

24  And  thej  burnt  the  city  with  fire,  and 
all  that  w(u  therein :  only  tne  silver,  and 
the  gold,  and  the  vessels  of  l»ass  and  of 
iron,  they  put  into  the  treasury  of  the  house 
of  the  Ix>RD. 

25  And  Joshua  saved  Bahab  the  harlot 
alive,  and  her  fisUher's  houshold,  and  all  that 
she  had;  and  she  dwelleth  in  Israel  «rai  unto 
this  day ;  because  she  hid  the  messengers, 
which  Joshua  sent  to  spy  out  Jericho. 

26  ^  And  Joshua  adjured  them  at  that 
time,  saying,  "Cursed  be  the  man  befc»e  the 
Lord,  that  riseth  up  and  buildeth  this  city 
Jericho :  he  shall  lay  the  foundation  thereof 
in  his  firstborn,  and  in  his  youngest  s<m 
shall  he  set  up  the  gates  of  it 

27  So  the  Lord  was  with  Joshua;  and  his 
fame  was  noised  throughout  all  the  country. 

i*Chft^l.l4.    HcklLSL       UHeb^yiMiKM.       niKii««lft.aft. 


Vene  1.  **  NiAt  Jericho^  ftc — ^Tbe  chapter  would  mach  better  have  begnn  at  the  end  of  rene  5.  Hie  prewnt  ▼etse 
reads  as  a  pareothesis,  and  the  next  Terse  continiics  the  addrcs  fironi''the  certain  of  the  L<vd*s  host*  to  Joshua,  whick 
was  commenced  in  the  last  verse  of  the  preceding  chapter. 
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4.  "Trun^U  of  romi  hom$**  O^lVil  Pp»  **»*f»»  ha^obel,  jobel-hom.)— That  keren  here  means  "horn,"  or  an 
instrument  m  the  shape  of  a  horn,  there  is  no  question ;  but  it  is  doubted  whether  jobel  means  a  ram«  The  word  is 
used,  in  Ezod.  ziz.  13,  to  denote  tiie  instrument  with  which  the  jubilee  was  proclaimed ;  and  it  is  agreed  that  the 
same  instruments  were  employed  on  the  present  occasion.  The  Rabbins  generally  are  quite  certain  that  jobel  denotes 
a  ram,  and  that  rama^  horns  were  employed  on  both  occasions.  It  is  true  that  there  is  no  other  example  in  which  y(06r/ 
means  a  ram  in  the  Hebrew  of  the  Bible,  nor  do^  the  Rabbins  profiess  that  there  is.  They  say  that  tbs  word  is  of  Ara- 
bian origin,  on  the  authority  of  Akiba,  who  said,  that  when  ne  was  in  Arabia,  he  heard  the  people  call  a  ram  jo6e/. 
The  present  Arabic  language,  however,  does  not  acknowledge  this  use  of  the  word  ;  and  the  matter  is  altogether  very 
uncertain.  We  certaiiUy  l^eve  that  a  horn  of  some  animal  was  intended,  and  think  that  it  was  either  the  nom  of  an 
ox  or  a  ram.  The  horn  of  an  ox  is  certainly  a  very  ancient  instrument  of  sound.  A  portion  bein^  cut  off  at  the  smaller 
extremity  presented  an  openine  which  extended  through  its  length,  so  that  it  could  be  adapted  with  great  facility  to  the 
purposes  of  a  trumpet.  Ramr  horns  were  applied  to  this  use  later.  Indeed,  Bochart  and  others  contend  that  there 
never  were  any  trumpets  of  rains'  horns,  the  inside  being  solid,  and  not  hollow,  and  therefore  wholly  unsuitable  for  the 
purpose.  But  this  objection  falls  to  the  gpround  when  it  is  observed  that  the  inside  of  these  horns  is  not  hard,  and  may 
be  extracted  without  great  difficulty,  excepting,  however,  a  portion  of  about  four  or  five  inches  at  the  ppint. 
But  a  part  of  this  bein^  cut  off,  and  a  hole  bored  iJirough  the  remainder,  the  solidity  of  this  portion  becomes  rather  an 
advantage  than  otherwise,  furnishing  a  smooth,  solid,  and  durable  mouth-piece,  which  supersedes  the  necessity  of  sup- 
plying that  necessary  part  with  some  foreign  substance. 

17.  ^Tke  city  tkall  be  aceurted,^— Thai  is,  devoted  by  solemn  bann,  or  chertm  (see  Levit.  xxvii.  28),  to  destmction. 
This  is  the  most  striking  and  complete  instance  of  the  eherem  as  operating  against  a  city,  and  we  see  its  effect  fully 
developed.  When  it  was  intended  to  proceed  against  a  hostile  citywitn  extreme  severity,  it -was  previously  de- 
voted to  Gk>d :  and,  in  such  cases,  not  only  were  all  the  inhabitants  put  to  death,  but  also,  according  as  the  terms  of 
the  vow  declared,  no  booty  was  xnade  by  anv  Israelite ;  the  beasts  were  slain ;  what  would  not  bum,  as  g^ld,  silver  and 
other  metals,  was  added  to  the  treasure  of  the  sanctusjry ;  and  every  thin^  else,  with  the  whole  city,  burnt,  and  an  im- 
precation pronounced  upon  any  attempt  that  should  ever  be  made  to  rebuild  it.  We  see  from  Deut.  xiii.  16 — 18,  that 
if  an  Israelitish  city  introduced  the  worship  of  false  gods,  it  was,  in  like  manner,  to  be  utterly  destroyed,  and  to  remain 
unbuilt  for  ever.  (See  Michaelis,  '  Commentaries,^  Art  145.)  There  were  two  transgressors  against  this  eAemn  on 
Jericho.  The  first,  Achan,  whose  transgression  was  two-fold ;  fint,  by  taking  articles  that  ought  to  nave  been  destroyed, 
and,  secondly,  the  robbery  and  sacrilege  of  taking  other  articles  that  bdonged  to  the  sanctuary.  The  other  trans- 
gressor was  Hiel,  by  whom  Jericho  was  rebuilt. 

20.  "Tike  wUi/eii down JUuJ'—'lihere  have  been  some  reflections  upon  the  aHeged  unnecessary  charactBr  of  this 
miracle,  on  the  supposition  that  such  a  vast  arm^  as  that  of  Israel  ought  to  have  been  able  to  take  Jericho,  without  a 
miracle  to  throw  down  the  walls  for  them ;  particularly  when  the  generally  miserable  character  of  Oriental  fortifica- 
tions is  considered.  But  the  reader  has  only  to  turn  to  Num.  xiii.  28,  and  Deut  i  28,  to  perceive  that  the  Hebrews 
themselves  considered  Uie  walled  towns  of  Palestine  a  mat  and  insurmountable  obstacle  to  the  conquest  of  the 
country ;  whence  Moses  had  expreraly  assured  them  that  tne  **  cities  great,  and  fenced  up  to  heaven,"  of  the  Canaan- 
ites  would  avail  nothing  before  tne  power  of  their  Almigh^  Leader,  wno  went  before  them :  ^  As  a  consuming  fire  he 
shall  destroy  thcan,  and  Ae  $ka/i  bring  them  down  before  thy  face,**  (Deut  ix.  1—3.)  In  the  note  to  the  last  cited  chap- 
ter, we  explained  the  general  ineffiaency  of  Oriental  forces  in  the  siege  of  walled  or  fortified  places,  however  insignifi- 
cant such  fortifications  might  seem  to  European  engineers.  And  if  this  is  the  case  even  now,  when  the  use  of  gun- 
^wder  and  cannon  is  known,  and  some  military  engines  are  in  use^ — ^how  much  more  so  must  it  have  been  in  those  early 
times,  when  not  even  the  present  limited  use  or  such  assistance  could  be  obtained  in  the  most  difficult  of  military  ope- 
rations. And  this  applies  with  peculiar  force  to  the  Israelites,  who,  from  their  long  bonda^  in  Eglfpt,  and  long  wan- 
dering in  the  deser^  where  most  of  them  were  bom,  were  all  but  wholly  ignorant  of  military  amurs,  and  were  now 
peihaps  for  the  first  time,  to  assault  a  fortified  town — a  town  which,  from  its  importance,  was  probably  one  of  the  most 
strongly  fortified  in  all  the  country.  We  nuiy  therefore  readily  believe  that  they  were  of  themselves  wholly  unequal  to 
the  undertakmg,  and  that  the  exhibition  of  the  Divine  power,  which  was  promised  to  them,  and  which  they  received, 
was,  in  their  circumstances,  absolutely  necessary.  Moreover,  as  Dr.  Hales  remarks,  **  This  stupendous  miracle,  at  the 
begfinning  of  the  war,  was  well  calculated  to  terrify  the  devoted  nations,  and  to  encourage  the  Israelites,  by  showing 
that  the  loftiest  walls  and  strongest  barriers  afibrded  no  protection  against  the  Almighty  Gk>d  of  Israel^ 

26.  **  Cwned  be  the  man/'  &c« — Dr.  Boothroyd's  clearer  version  of  this  is :  *'  Accursed  be  the  man  before  Jehovah,  who 
attempteth  to  rebuild  this  dty  Jericho :  with  the  loss  of  his  firstborn  son  shall  he  lay  its  foundation,  and  with  the  loss 
of  his  youngest  son  shall  he  set  up  its  gates.*^  This  implies  that  the  man  should  lose  a/I  his  sons  in  the  course  of  this 
forbidden  undertaking ;  the  eldest  when  he  began,  the  rest  in  the  prog^ress  of  the  work,  and  the  last  at  its  completion. 
For  the  completion  of  this  prediction,  between  five  and  six  centuries  afterwards,  see  1  Kings  xvi.  34,  where,  also,  an 
account  of  Jericho  will  be  given.  It  was  prot>ably  intended,  as  Maimonides  intimates,  that  the  town  should  have 
remained  a  ruined  heap,  as  an  enduring  memorial  of  the  miracle  which  Gk>d  had  wrought  In  the  ancient  histonr  of 
other  nations,  we  meet  with  many  instances  of  prohibitions  to  rebuild  a  city  destroyed  in  war,  with  imprecations  against 
those  who  should  attempt  it.  Strabo  states,  that  it  was  believed  that  Troy  had  not  been  rebuilt  on  its  former  site  from 
the  dread  of  a  curse  which  Agamemnon  was  supposed  to  have  pronounced  against  him  that  should  do  so.  This,  he 
adds,  was  an  ancient  custom ;  and,  as  a  further  mstance,  mentions  that  Croesus,  after  he  had  destroyed  Sidene,  uttered 
a  curse  against  him  who  should  rebuild  its  walls.  The  Romans  also,  after  the  destruction  of  Carthage  by  Sci^iio  Afri- 
canus,  pronounced  a  curse  upon  him  who  should  presume  to  rebuild  that  city. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

1  The  Israelites  are  endtten  at  At,  6  Joshuas  cam" 
plaint  10  Ood  instmcteth  him  what  to  do,  16 
Achan  is  taken  by  the  lot.  19  His  confession.  22  He 
and  dU  he  had  are  destroyed  in  the  valley  ofAchor. 

But  the  children  of  Israel  committed  a  tres- 


pass in  the  accursed  thing :  for  ^ Achan,  the 
son  of  Carmi,  the  son  of  Zabdi,  the  son  of 
Zerah,  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  took  of  the 
accursed  thing :  and  the  an^er  of  the  Lord 
was  kindled  against  the  children  of  Israel. 

2  And  Joshua  sent  men  from  Jericho  to 
Ai,  which  t^  beside  Beth-aven^  on  the  east 
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side  of  Beth-el,  and  spake  unto  them,  say- 
ing, Go  up  and  view  the  country.  And  the 
men  went  up  and  viewed  Ai. 

3  And  they  returned  to  Joshua,  and  said 
unto  him.  Let  not  all  the  people  go  up ;  but 
let  'about  two  or  three  thousand  men  go  up 
and  smite  Ai;  and  make  not  all  the  people 
to  labour  thither ;  for  they  are  but  few. 

4  So  there  went  up  thither  of  the  people 
about  three  thousand  men:  and  they  fled 
before  the  men  of  Ai. 

5  And  the  men  of  Ai  smote  of  them  about 
thirty  and  six  men :  for  they  chased  them 
from  before  the  gate  even  imto  Shebarim, 
and  smote  them  Hn  the  going  down :  where- 
fore the  hearts  of  the  people  melted,  and 
became  as  water. 

6  ^  And  Joshua  rent  his  clothes,  and  fell 
to  the  earth  upon  his  face  before  the  ark  of 
the  Lord  until  the  eventide,  he  and  the 
elders  of  Israel,  and  put  dust  upon  their 
heads. 

7  And  Joshua  said,  Alas,  O  Lord  Gtod, 
wherefore  hast  thou  at  all  brought  this  people 
over  Jordan,  to  deliver  us  into  the  hana  of 
the  Amorites,  to  destroy  us  1  would  to  God 
we  had  been  content,  and  dwelt  on  the  other 
side  Jordan  I 

8  O  Lord,  what  shall  I  say,  when  Israel 
tumeth  their  ^backs  before  their  enemies ! 

9  For  the  Canaanites  and  aU  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  land  shall  hear  of  it,  and  shall 
environ  us  round,  and  cut  off  our  name  from 
the  earth :  and  what  wilt  thou  do  unto  Ihy 
great  name? 

10  %  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Joshua, 
Get  thee  up ;  wherefore  •liest  thou  thus  upon 
thy  face  ? 

1 1  Israel  hath  sinned,  and  they  have  also 
transgressed  my  covenant  which  I  com- 
manded them :  for  they  have  even  taken  of 
the  accursed  thing,  and  have  also  stolen, 
and  dissembled  also,  and  they  have  put  it 
even  among  their  own  sluff. 

12  Therefore  the  children  of  Israel  could 
not  stand  before  their  enemies,  but  turned 
their  backs  before  their  enemies,  because 
they  were  accursed :  neither  will  I  be  with 
you  any  more,  except  ye  destroy  the  accursed 
from  among  you. 

13  Up,  sanctify  the  people,  and  say.  Sanc- 
tify yourselves  against  to  morrow :  for  thus 
saith  the  Lord  God  of  Israel,  There  is  an 
accursed  thing  in  the  midst  of  thee,  O  Israel : 
thou  canst  not  stand  before  thine  enemies^, 


until  ye  take  away  the  aceursed  thing  from 
among  you. 

14  In  the  morning  therefore  ye  shall  be 
brought  according  to  vour  tribes:  and  it 
shall  be,  that  the  tribe  which  the  Xord 
taketh  shall  come  according  to  the  families 
thereof;  and  the  family  which  the  Lord 
shall  take  shall  come  by  nousholds ;  and  the 
houshold  which  the  Lord  shall  take  shall 
come  man  by  man. 

13  And  it  shall  be,  that  he  that  is  taken 
with  the  accursed  thing  shall  be  burnt  with 
fire,  he  and  all  that  he  hath:  because  he 
hath  transgressed  the  covenant  of  the  Lord, 
and  because  he  hath  wrought  folly  in 
Israel. 

16  ^  So  Joshua  rose  up  early  in  the 
morning,  and  brought  Israel  by  their  tribes ; 
and  the  tribe  of  Judah  was  taken : 

17  And  he  brought  the  family  of  Judah ; 
and  he  took  the  family  of  the  Zarhites :  and 
he  brought  the  family  of  the  Zarhites  man 
by  man ;  and  Zabdi  was  taken : 

18  And  he  brought  his  houshold  man  by 
man ;  and  Achan,  me  son  of  Carmi,  the  son 
of  Zabdi,  the  son  of  Zerah,  of  the  tribe  of 
Judah,  was  taken. 

19  And  Joshua  said  unto  Achan,  My 
son,  give,  I  pray  thee,  glory  to  the  Lord 
God  of  Israel,  and  make  confession  unto 
him ;  and  tell  me  now  what  thou  hast  done ; 
hide  it  not  from  me. 

20  And  Achan  answered  Joshua,  and 
said,  Indeed  I  have  sinned  against  the  Lord 
God  of  Israel,  and  thus  and  thus  have  I 
done : 

21  When  I  saw  among  the  spoils  a  goodly 
Babylonish  garment,  and  two  nundred  she- 
kels of  silver,  and  a  Vedge  of  &;old  of  fifty 
shekels  weight,  then  I  coveted  them,  and 
took  them ;  and,  behold,  they  are  hid  in  the 
earth  in  the  midst  of  my  tent,  and  the  silver 
under  it. 

22  ^  So  Joshua  sent  messen^rs,  and 
they  ran  unto  the  tent ;  and,  behold,  it  tror 
hid  in  his  tent,  and  the  silver  under  it 

23  And  they  took  them  out  of  the  midst 
of  the  tent,  andf  brought  them  unto  Joshua, 
and  imto  all  the  chilcben  of  Israel,  and  'laid 
them  out  before  the  Lord. 

24  And  Joshua,  and  all  Israel  with  him, 
took  Achan  the  son  of  Zerah,  and  the  silver, 
and  the  garment,  and  the  wedge  of  fifold, 
and  his  sons,  and  his  daughters,  and  his 
oxen,  and  his  asses,  and  his  sheep,  aad  hiy 
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tent,  and  all  that  he  had :  and  they  brought 
them  unto  the  valley  of  Achor. 


25  And  Joshua  said.  Why  hast  thou 
troubled  us?  the  Lord  shall  trouble  thee 
this  day.  And  all  Israel  stoned  him  with 
stones,  and  burned  them  with  fire,  after 
they  had  stoned  them  with  stones. 

>  That  it,  trouble. 


26  And  they  raised  over  him  a  ereat  heap 
of  stones  unto  this  day.  So  tne  Lord 
turned  from  the  fierceness  of  his  anger. 
Wherefore  the  name  of  that  place  was 
called^  The  valley  of  'Achor,  unto  this 
day. 


Verse  2.  '*Jt,  which  it  beside  Bet  h-^wen,  on  the  eatt  eide  of  Bethel* — ^Thia  ^<Ai^  is  the  ''  Hai"  of  Gen.  ziL  8,  and  xiiL  3 ; 
and  is  usualW  n^entioned  together  with  Bethel,  which  lav  a  few  miles  westward  fjom  it  Masius  says  that  Ai  was  one 
leagiie  east  from  Bethel,  and  about  three  north  from  Jencho.  Eusebius  and  Jerome  say  that  in  their  time  some  small 
remains  of  the  place  were  still  extant ;  but  this  is  not  now  the  case,  nor  is  there  any  thine  to  indicate  the  site  beyond 
the  nrobable  distances  compared  with  the  indications  which  the  sacred  text  affords.  T'rom  these,  Mr.  Buckingham 
thinks  that  he  finds  a  probable  site  at  a  distance  of  about  two  hours'  journey  nearly  north  from  Jericho ;  and  as  in  this 
part  of  his  travels  he  reckons  six  hours'  journey  as  equivalent  to  twentjr  miles,  the  distance  is  not  much  at  variance 
with  that  assinied  by  Masius.  It  seems  that  Ai  was  afterwards  rebuilt  and  occupied  by  the  Hebrews,  as  we  find 
people  of  Bethel  and  Ai  included  in  the  nimiber  of  those  who  returned  from  the  captivity  in  Babylon.  See  Ezra 
xL  28 ;  and  Neh.  vii.  32. 

«  BHk-aven,^ — ^This  name  means  <<the  house  of  emptiness,"  usually  as  applied  to  idolatry ;  and  as  Hosea  (iv.  5 ;  v.  8 ; 
X.  5)  aflBxes  this  name,  derisively,  to  Bethel  (which  means  '<  house  of  God  ^\  on  account  of  its  having  become  a  conspi- 
cuous seat  of  idolatrous  wonihip,  it  has  been  commonly  thought  that  Bethel  and  Bethaven  are  always  to  be  understood 
as  the  same  place.  But  it  is  evident  from  this  text  that  there  was  near  Bethel  a  distinct  place  called  Bethaven ;  and 
that  what  the  prophet  intended,  was,  to  apply  to  it,  in  the  literal  meaning,  the  name  which  actually  belonged  to  a  place 
in  the  neighbourhood.  We  know  nothing  about  Bethaven  but  what  the  text  tells  us,  that  it  was  near  Bethel,  and,  as 
we  learn  trom  ch.  xviiL  12,  that  it  lay,  as  Bethel  did,  on  the  north  border  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin. 

5.  *^  Wherefore  the  heartt  of  the  people  melted,  and  became  at  water/* — Michaelis  regards  the  dispiriting  efl^  of  so 
trifling  a  loss  upon  some  hundred  thousands  of  men,  as  a  manifest  proof  that  there  was  no  right  arrangement  of 
military  affairs  among  them ;  for  when  all  is  rightly  ordered  in  an  army,  a  panic  will  not  arise  f^om  so  small  a  cause. 
This  is  partly  right.  But  we  are  to  consider  that  tne  Hebrews  had  not  been  taught  to  place  any  reliance  on  numbers 
or  military  skill,  but  rather  that,  imder  all  cucumstances,  they  mu^  be  invincible  with  the  Divine  assistance  which  had 
been  promised  to  them,  jhw  defeat,  therefore,  would  seem  to  show  that  the  promised  aid  had  been  withheld ;  and 
they  could  not  but  be  aware  that  the  smallest  defSeat  must  have  much  effect  in  encouraging  their  enemies  who  had 
hitherto  beheld  resistance  hopeless.  This,  more  than  the  loss  itself,  gave  iust  cause  for  &d  consternation  with  which 
the  defeat  of  three  thousand  men,  with  the  loss  of  thirty-six,  inspired  the  Lost  of  IsraeL  But  even  in  a  military  point 
of  view  their  consternation  is  not  unaccountable,  considering  that  they  were  nomades,  £resh  from  the  desert.  What 
the  Bedouins  of  Arabia  now  feel  in  this  matter  will  illustrate  the  probable  feeling  of  the  Israelites  on  the  occasion 
before  us.  Burckhardt  says :  *'  There  ii  one  dreumstance  that  g^reatly  favours  the  chance  of  a  foreign  general  in  his 
contest  with  the  Bedouins.  They  are  but  Uttle  accustomed  to  battles  in  which  much  blood  is  shed.  When  ten  or 
fifteen  men  are  killed  in  a  skirmish,  the  circumstance  is  remembered  as  an  event  of  g[reat  importance  for  many  years 
by  both  parties.  If,  therefore,  in  a  battle  with  foreign  troops,  several  hundreds  are  killed  at  the  first  onset,  and  if  any 
of  their  principal  men  should  be  among  the  sUiii,  the  Bedouins  become  so  disheartened  that  they  scarcely  think  of 
'further  resistance ;  while  a  mueh  greater  loss  on  the  side  of  their  enemies  could  not  make  a  similar  mipressbn  on  mer- 
cenaiT  soldiers.  But  even  the  Arabs  would  only  feel  this  impression  at  the  beginninji^  of  a  severe  contest ;  and  they 
would  soon,  no  doubt,  accustom  ttiemselves  to  bear  greater  losses  in  support  of  their  independence,  than  they  usually 
suffer  in  their  petty  warfare  about  weUs  and  pasture  grounds."    ('  Notes  on  the  Bedouins,'  p.  167.) 

21.  *'  J  goodly  Babyhmth  jwrmoi/."—- Literally,  <'a  mantle  of  Shinar,"  of  which  Babylon  was,  in  after-times,  the 
famous  and  dominant  capital  The  robe  was  therefore  manufactured  somewhere  in  the  plain  of  Shinar.  We  think  it 
well  to  mention  this,  in  order  to  preclude  any  inference,  right  or  wrong,  cooceming  the  city  of  Babylon  in  particular,  its 
early  luxury,  or  its  improved  manufactures.  That  Babylon  had  been  founded  long  before  this  time  we  know ;  but  we 
have  no  evidence  to  show  that  it  became  of  much  importance,  or  was  much  distinguished  for  its  luxury  or  refinement 
until  between  eight  and  nine  centuries  after  the  time  of  Joshua,-— that  is,  not  until  the  fall  of  Nineveh,  when  Babylon 
became  the  capitol  of  Mesopotamia  and  of  a  large  dependent  empire.    We  are  therefore  only  to  understand  that 

cannot  say  that  it 
/.  However  under- 
^  ^      ^  I  for  its  manufactured 

robes,  for  which  Babylon  was  in  long  subsequent  times  famous  among^  the  ancients :  and  It  is  certainly  possible  that 
the  robe  which  tempted  Achan,  and  also  that  which  seemed  such  desirable  spoil  to  the  mother  of  Sisera  (Judg.  v.  30), 
was  similar  to  that  which  we  afterwards  more  distinctly  know  as  a  noted  manufacture  of  Babylon.  The  mantles 
which  were  then  held  in  such  high  esteem  are  agreed  to  nave  been  of  varbus  colouts,  which  seem  to  have  been  dis- 
posed in  figures  resembling  those  on  Turkey  carpets.  But  from  what  the  Roman  writers  jiay  about  them,  it  is  difficult 
to  gather  mstinctly  whether  these  figures  were  painted,  woven  in  the  loom,  or  embroidered  with  the  needle.  (See 
further  on  Judg.  v.  30.)  These  roMS,  from  their  glossiness  and  tasteful  combination  of  colours,  produced  a  very 
splendid  and  rich  effect.  They  were  very  costly,  and  considered  in  the  highest  degree  luxurious.  Plutarch  relates 
that  Cato,  that  great  enemy  to  luxury,  on  receiving,  by  inheritance,  a  Babylonish  garment,  commanded  it  to  be  imme* 
diatdy  sold.    Josephus  says  that  the  robe  concealed  by  Achan  was  <'  a  royal  garment  interwoven  with  gold." 

"  Two  hundred  thehelt  o/tilver,  and  a  wedge  of  gold  ^  fifty  thekelt  ipei^A/.*— The  value  of  the  silver,  reckoned  at  6«. 
per  OS.  would  be  nearly  2HI ;  and  the  ingot  of  gold  would,  at  4/.  per  oz.,  be  worth  rather  more  than  90/.  An  estimate 
of  this  kind  must  however  be  very  uncertain,  because  we  are  unacquainted  with  the  value  which  precious  metals  bore 
in  the  time  of  Joshua. 

25.  "Burned  them  with  fire,  afUr  they  had  ttoned  them  wth  s/onft."— With  respect  to  the  capital  punishment  of 
ftoning,  and  the  subiequent  one  of  buxung,  tee  the  notes  on  Ley*  zz.    As  we  shall  bezeafter  meet  with  various  capital 
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panishments^  introdueed  from  foreigu  coaniries,  it  may  be  well  ag^ain  to  direct  attention  to  tbe  £aet  that  the  only 
eapital  punishments  directed  by  the  law  of  Moses  are  stoning  and  *'  slaying  with  the  sword."  The  latter  pnnishmnt 
may  have  included  decapitation,  which,  as  being  in  use  among  the  Egyptians  (Gren.  xl.  17 — 19),  must  have  been  known 
to  the  Hebrews.  But  this  use  of  the  sword  is  certainly  not  mentioned  in  the  laws  of  Moses ;  and  it  would  seem  to 
have  been  generally  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  executioner  to  destroy  the  convict  with  the  sword  in  such  way  as  seemed 
to  him  most  convenient  or  effective.  The  expression  '<  to  fall  upon,"  or,  more  properly,  '*  to  rush  upon,**  such  personsi 
seems  to  imply  this  liberty  in  the  executioner.  As  verv  cruel  punishments  hereafter  are  mentioned,  we  are  anxious 
to  have  it  clearly  understood  that  thev  are  not  sanctioned  by  the  law  of  Moses.  There  is  not,  even  now,  any  Oriental 
code  so  mild  in  the  form  of  its  capital  and  corporal  punishments  as  that  of  Moses.  Even  stoning  is  less  severe  than  it 
might  at  the  first  view  appear ;  for  the  first  stone  that  struck  the  condemned  man  on  the  head  would,  in  most  instances 
remler  him  insensible  to  all  that  afterwards  passed. 

26.  '^  Raited  over  kirn  a  great  heap  of  tionet." —See  2  Sam.  xviii.  7. 

"  Fa/ley  of  Acker  J** — ^The  word  means  "trouble,"  and  has  evident  reference  to  the  name  of  Achan  (^jy").  •  Indeed  it 
is  generally  agreed  that  the  name  here  *given  to  the  valley  (*)]3V)  is  the  proper  name  of  the  man ;  the  final  ],  which 
makes  all  the  difference,  having  been  written  *) ,  by  some  careless  transcriber.  Accordingly,  the  name  is  given  is 
"  Achar"  in  1  Chron.  ii.  7;  and  it  is  invariably  so  given  in  the  Syriac  version,  and  by  Josephus.  We  know  nothng 
about  the  valley.  It  could  not  have  been  at  any  great  distance  from  Jericho ;  and  in  ch.  xv.  7,  we  learn  that  it  was  oa 
the  northern  border  of  the  tribe  of  Judah. 
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CHAPTER  Vni. 


1  CM  encourageth  Joshua.  3  The  stratagem  where- 
by Ai  tvae  takeru  29  The  king  thereof  ie  hanged^ 
30  Joshua  buUdeth  an  altar,  32  writeth  the  law  on 
stones,  33  propoundeth  blessings  and  cursings, 

Alnd  the  Lord  said  unto  Joshua>  Tear  not, 
neither  be  thou  dismayed :  take  all  the  peo- 
ple of  war  with  thee>  and  arise,  go  up  to 
Ai:  8ee>  I  have  given  into  thy  hand  the 
kinff  of  Ai,  and  his  people,  and  his  city,  and 
his  land  : 

2  And  thou  shalt  do  to  Ai  and  her  king 
as  thou  didst  unto  'Jericho  and  her  king : 
only  'the  spoil  thereof,  and  the  cattle  there- 
of, shall  ye  take  for  a  prey  unto  yourselves : 
lay  thee  an  ambush  for  the  city  behind  it. 

3  ^  So  Joshua  arose,  and  all  the  people 
of  war,  to  go  up  against  Ai:  and  Joshua 
chose  out  uiirty  thousand  mighty  men  of 
valour,  and  sent  them  away  by  night. 

4  Ajid  he  commanded  tnem,  saying,  Be- 
hold, ye  shall  lie  in  wait  against  the  city, 
even  biehind  the  city :  go  not  very  far  from 
the  city,  but  be  ye  ail  ready : 

5  And  I,  and  all  the  people  that  are  with 
me,  will  approach  unto  the  city :  and  it  shall 
come  to  pass,  when  they  come  out  against  us, 
as  at  tne  first,  that  we  will  flee  before 
them, 

6  (For  they  will  come  out  after  us)  till 
we  have  ^drawn  them  from  the  city;  for 
they  will  say.  They  flee  before  us,  as  at  the 
first:  therefore  we  will  flee  before  them. 

7  Then  ye  shall  rise  up  from  the  ambush, 
and  seize  upon  the  city :  for  the  Lord  your 
God  will  deliver  it  into  your  hand. 

8  And  it  shall  be,  when  ye  have  taken 
the  cit^,  that  ye  shall  set  the  city  on  fire : 
according  to  the  commandment  of  the 
Lord  shall  ye  do.  See,  I  have  commanded 
you. 

9  ^Joshua  therefore  sent  them  forth: 
and  they  went  to  lie  in  ambush,  and  abode 
between  Beth-el  and  Ai,  on  the  west  side  of 
Ai :  but  Joshua  lodged  that  night  among 
the  people. 

10  And  Joshua  rose  up  early  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  numbered  the  people,  and  went 
up,  he  and  ihe  elders  of  Israel,  before  the 
people  to  Ai. 

11  And  all  the  people,  even  the  people  of 
war  that  were  with  him,  went  up,  and  drew 
nigh,  and  came  before  the  city,  and  pitched 
on  the  north  side  of  Ai :  now  there  was  a 
valley  between  them  and  Ai. 
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12  And  he  took  about  five  thousand 
men,  and  set  them  to  lie  in  ambush  be- 
tween Beth -el  and  Ai,  on  the  west  side  *of 
the  city. 

13  And  when  they  had  set  the  people, 
even  all  the  host  that  was  on  the  north  of 
the  city,  and  *their  liers  in  wait  on  tfa)s  west 
of  the  city,  Joshua  went  that  night  into 
the  midst  of  the  valley. 

14  ^  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  the  king 
of  Ai  saw  it,  that  they  hasted  and  rose  up 
early,   and  the  men  of  the  city  went  out 

rnst  Israel  to  battle,  he  and  all  his  peo* 
,  at  a  time  appointed,  before  the  plain ; 
out  he  wist  not  that  there  were  liers  in  am- 
bush i^ainst  him  behind  the  city. 

15  And  Joshua  and  all  Israel  made  as  if 
they  were  beaten  before  them,  and  fled  by 
the  way  of  the  wilderness. 

16  And  all  the  people  that  were  in  Ai 
were  called  together  to  pursue  after  them : 
and  they  pursued  after  Joshua,  and  were 
drawn  away  from  the  city. 

17  And  there  was  not  a  man  left  in  Ai 
or  Beth-el,  that  went  not  out  aft^r  Israel : 
and  they  left  the  city  open,  and  pursued 
after  Israel. 

18  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Joshua, 
Stretch  out  the  spear  that  is  in  thy  hand 
toward  Ai;  for  1  will  give  it  into  thine 
hand.  And  Joshua  stretched  out  the  spear 
that  lie  had  in  his  hand  toward  the  city. 

19  And  the  ambush  arose  quickly  out  of 
their  place,  and  they  ran  as  soon  as  he  had 
stretched  out  his  hand:  and  they  entered 
into  the  city,  and  took  it,  and  hasted  and 
set  the  city  on  fire. 

20  And  when  the  men  of  AJ  looked  be- 
hind them,  they  saw,  and,  behold,  the 
smoke  of  the  city  ascended  up  to  heaven, 
and  they  had  no  ^power  to  flee  this  way  or 
that  way :  and  the  people  that  fled  to  the  wU- 
demess  turned  back  upon  the  pursuers. 

21  And  when  Joshua  and  all  Israel  saw 
that  the  ambush  had  taken  the  city,  and 
that  the  smoke  of  the  city  ascended,  then 
they  turned  again,  and  slew  the  men  of  Ai. 

Si2  And  the  other  issued  out  of  the  city 
against  them ;  so  they  were  in  the  midst  of 
Israel,  some  on  this  side,  and  some  on  that 
side:  and  they  smote  them,  so  that  they 
•let  none  of  them  remain  or  escape. 

23  And  the  king  of  Ai  they  took  alive, 
and  brought  him  to  Joshua. 

24  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  Israel  had 
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made  an  end  of  slavine  all  the  inhabitants 
of  Ai  in  the  field,  m  the  wilderness  where- 
in they  chased  them,  and  when  they  were 
all  fallen  on  the  edge  of  the  swora,  until 
they  were  consumed,  that  all  the  Israelites 
returned  unto  Ai,  and  smote  it  with  the 
edge  of  the  sword. 

25  And  so  it  was,  that  all  that  fell  that 
day,  both  of  men  and  women,  were  twelve 
thousand,  even  all  the  men  of  Ai. 

26  For  Joshua  drew  not  his  hand  back, 
wherewith  he  stretched  out  the  spear,  until 
he  had  utterly  destroyed  all  the  inhabitants 

27  *Only  the  cattle  and  the  spoil  of  that 
city  Israel  took  for  a  prey  unto  themselves, 
according  unto  the  word  of  the  Lord  which 
he  ^'commanded  Joshua. 

28  And  Joshua  burnt  Ai,  and  made  it 
an  heap  for  ever,  even  a  desolation  unto  this 
day. 

29  And  the  king  of  Ai  he  hanged  on  a 
tree  unttt  eventide :  and  as  soon  as  the  sun 
was  down,  Joshua  commanded  that  they 
should  take  his  carcase  do?m  firom  the  tree, 
and  cast  it  at  the  entering  of  the  gate  of 
the  city,  and  ^ 'raise  thereon  a  great  neap  of 
stones,  that  remaineth  untt>  this  day. 

SO  %  Then  Joshua  built  an  altar  unto 
the  liORD  God  of  Israel  in  mount  Ebal> 

Nbm.81.S9.i8.       ^^Vene,  19.    "Chap.  7.98.        »Ezod.90. 

WHeb.1 

Verae  4.  «  Lie  m  wad  ^^fmmt  the  et/y."— We  are  certainly  not  anzioui  to  piore  that  Jothna  was  a  ffteat  general,  or 
that  the  Israelites,  as  a  people,  coald  boast  much  prowess  or  skill  in  military  matters.  Indeed,  this  affair  at  Ai  mems 
throughout  to  show  the  contrary  j  and  samuch  the  more  clearly,  therefore,  are  we  enabled  to  perceive  that,  with  their 
own  resources,  they  were  wholly  inadequate  to  the  great  undertakmg  which  lay  before  them ;  and,  consequentlT,  that 
the  Dif  ine  assistance  which  they,  by  manifest  miracles,  received,  was  in  the  highest  degree  necessary  to  put  them  in 
possession  of  the  promised  landl  On  this  view  we  are  disposed  fully  to  concur  in  the  lollowing  remark  of  Michaelis, 
although  we  dissented  from  his  opinion  that  the  loss  of  thirty-six  men  was  no  adequate  cause  for  the  consternation 
which  followed  the  first  attempt  against  Ai  He  says,  with  regard  to  this  second  attempt,  "  Joshua  once  more  attacked 
the  city  of  Ai  (a  small  place,  to  reduce  which  he  first  thought  3000  men  sufficient),  with  all  his  immense  army,  of 
which  no  fewer  than  30,000  were  thought  necessary  to  form  an  ambuscade.  The  inhabitants  of  the  city  were  too  inex- 
perienced in  war  to  perceive  the  artifice :  they  pursued  a  body  of  some  hundred  thousands,  that  made  a  feint  of  Ayi^ 
before  them,  and  while  they  thus  left  the  city  unprotected,  the  ambuscade  rushed  in  and  took  possession  of  it  This, 
at  the  same  time,  plainly  shows  that  the  Canaanites  were  quite  i^orant  of  the  art  of  war.  Even  after  the  time  of 
Joshua,  until  the  days  of  David,  we  find  so  many  instances  of  panics,  surprises,  routs  (ihx  example,  that  of  the  Midian- 
ites,  Judg.  vii.),  victories  gained  by  inconsiderable  numbers,  and  extraordinary  feats  ox  personal  powess,  which  seldom 
have  much  effect  against  gfood  discipline  and  order,  that  we  may  very  justly  conclude  the  Hebrews  and  all  their  neigh- 
bours to  have  been,  at  least  until  David^s  time,  very  defective  in  real  military  knowledg^^*  It  must  not  be  forgotten, 
however,  that  contrivances,  which  may  now  seem  hacknied  and  unskilful,  must  at  one  time  have  been  original  and 
efibctive.  That  the  people  of  Ai  were  deceived  by  a  feint,  which  now  appears  so  easily  seen  through,  seems  to  show 
that  such  a  stratagem  had  not  previously  been  known ;  and,  in  that  case,  considering  Joshua  its  author,  we  may  rate  his 
g^eneralship  rather  more  highly  than  Michaelis  seems  to  do,  without  however  exalting  him  into  that  consummate  war- 
rior whose  own  resources  left  him  litUe  need  of  that  Divine  aid  which  was  promised  and  giyen  to  him.  There  may  be 
some  infidelity  at  the  bottom  of  the  encomiums  we  so  often  hear  on  Joshua's  abilities  as  a  general.  Joshua  himself 
knew  perfectly  that  without  GKmI  he  could  do  nothing ;  nor  was  he  less  aware  that  he  was  not  himself  that  *<  Captain  of 
the  Lord's  host"  to  whom  the  glory  of  its  successful  warfare  was  due. 

17.  <<  Or  in  Beih-eL' — ^The  Septc^^gint  has  not  these  words ;  nor  is  there  in  this  chapter  any  reference  to  Bethel  or  its 
inhabitants.  The  clause  is  therefore  omitted  by  Houbigant,  Boothroyd,  and  oUiers,  who  regard  it  as  evidently  interpolated. 

18.  "Jothmi  ttretched  out  the  epear  thai  he  had  m  h»$  hand/* — There  was  a  flag  or  streamer  at  the  end  of  it,  to  render 
it  the  more  conspicuous,  according  to  the  very  probable  explanation  of  Abarbanel  and  other  Babbins.  Although 
Joshua  is  now  told  when  to  lift  up  his  spear,  it  m  clear  that  the  action  itself  was  a  preconcerted  signal,  well  understofd 
by  the  troops.    They  would  else  nave  wen  at  a  loss  to  know  what  intention  the  action  expressed. 

30.  '< Then  Jothua  built  an  altar. ,..in  mount  Ebal/^-^Voi  << Mount  Sbal,"  the  Samaritsoi  lea^ '* U»tVlA  \ 
as  explained,  with  the  other  circumstances  of  this  transaction,  in  the  notes  to  Deut.  zxvii 
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31  As  Moses  the  servant  of  the  Lord 
commanded  the  eUldren  of  Israel,  as  it  is 
written  in  the  *T)ook  of  the  law  of  Moses, 
an  altar  of  whole  stones,  over  which  no  man 
hath  lift  up  anv  iron:  and  they  offered 
thereon  burnt  offerings  unto  the  Lord,  and 
sacrificed  peace  offerings. 

32  %  And  he  wrote  there  upon  the  stones 
a  copy  of  the  law  of  Moses,  which  he  wrote 
in  the  presence  of  the  chilcbren  of  Israel. 

33  And  all  Israel,  and  their  elders,  and 
officers,  and  their  judges,  i^tood  on  this  side 
the  ark  and  on  tnat  side  before  the  priests 
the  Lcvites,  which  bare  the  ark  of  the  cove- 
nant of  the  Lord,  as  well  the  stran^r,  as 
he  that  was  bom  among  them ;  half  of  them 
over  against  mount  Uerizim,  and  half  of 
them  over  against  mount  Ebal ;  ^'as  Moses 
the  servant  of  the  Lord  had  commanded 
before,  that  they  should  bless  the  people  of 
IsraeL 

34  And  afterward  he  read  all  the  words 
of  the  law>  the  blessings  and  cursings,  ac- 
cording to  all  that  is  written  in  the  TOok  of 
the  law. 

35  There  was  not  a  word  of  all  that  Moses 
commanded,  which  Joshua  read  not  before 
all  the  congregation  of  InraeL  '^with  the  wo^ 
men,  and  tne  little  ones,  and  the  strangers 
that  ^'were  conversant  among  ihem. 


».    Dent,  17.*. 
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CUAFT    OV   THE   GiDBONITE.^-AdAPTRD   FROM   AoOSTlNO    CaRRACCI. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

1  The  kings  ccmbine  against  Israel.  3  The  Gi- 
b^nites  by  craft  obtain  a  league,  1 6  For  which 
they  are  condemned  to  perpetual  bondage. 

And  it  came  to  pass,  when  all  the  kings 
which  were  on  this  side  Jordan^  in  the  hills, 
and  in  the  valleys,  and  in  all  the  coasts  of 
the  great  sea  over  against  Lebanon,  the 
Hittite,  and  the  Amorite,  the  Canaanite,  the 
Perizzite,  the  Hivite,  and  the  Jebusite,  heard 
thereof  ; 

2  That  they  gathered  themselves  toge- 
ther, to  fight  with  Joshua  and  with  Israel, 
with  one  *  accord. 

3  ^  And  when  the  inhabitants  of  Gibeon 
heard  what  Joshua  had  done  unto  Jericho 
and  to  Ai, 


4  They  did  work  wilily,  and  went  and 
made  as  if  they  had  been  ambassadors,  and 
took  old  sacks  upon  their  asses,  and  wine 
bottles,  old,  and  rent,  and  bound  up ; 

5  And  old  shoes  and  clouted  upon  their 
feet,  and  old  garments  upon  them  ;  and  all 
the  bread  of  their  provision  was  dry  and 
mouldy. 

6  Andthey  went  to  Joshua  unto  the  camp 
at  Gilgal,  and  said  unto  hiin,  and  to  the 
men  of  Israel,  We  be  come  from  a  far 
country:  now  therefore  make  ye  a  league 
with  us. 

7  And  the  men  of  Israel  said  unto  the 
Hivites,  Peradventure  ye  dwell  among  us ; 
and  how  shall  we  make  a  league  with  you? 

8  And  they  said  unto  Joshua,  We  are 
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thy  servants.     And  Joshua  said  unto  them. 
Who  are  ye  ?  and  from  whence  come  ye  ? 

9  And  they  said  unto  him,  From  a  very 
far  country  thy  servants  are  come  because 
of  the  name  of  the  Lord  thy  God :  for  we 
have  heard  the  fame  of  him,  and  all  that  he 
did  in  Egypt, 

10  And  all  that  he  did  to  the  two  kings 
of  the  Amorites,  that  wefe  bevond  Jordan, 
to  Sihon  kinsp  of  Heshbon,  ana  to  Og  king 
of  Bashan,  \^ch  wa^  at  Ashtaroth. 

11  Wherefore  our  elders  and  all  the  in- 
habitants of  our  country  spake  to  us,  saying. 
Take  victuals  ^fnth  you  for  the  journey, 
and  go  to  meet  them,  and  say  unto  them, 
We  are  your  servants :  therefore  now  make 
ye  a  leas^ue  with  us. 

12  This  our  bread  we  took  hot  for  our 
I>rovi8ion  out  of  our  houses  on  the  dav  we 
came  forth  to  go  unto  you ;  but  now,  behold, 
it  is  dry,  and  it  is  mouldy : 

13  And  these  bottles  of  wine,  which  we 
filled,  were  new ;  and,  behold,  they  be  rent : 
and  these  our  garments  and  our  shoes  are 
become  old  by  reason  of  the  very  long 
journey. 

14  And  Hho  men  took  of  their  victuals, 
and  asked  not  counsel  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Lord. 

15  And  Joshua  made  peace  with  them, 
and  made  a  leaguo  with  them,  to  let  them 
live:  and  the  princes  of  the  congregation 
sware  unto  them. 

16  %  And  it  came  to  pass  at  the  end  of 
three  days  after  they  had  made  a  league 
with  them,  that  they  heard  that  they  were 
their  neighbours,  ana  that  they  dwelt  among 
them. 

17  And  the  children  of  Israel  journeyed, 
and  came  unto  their  cities  on  the  third  day. 
Now  their  cities  were  Gibeon,  and  Chepm- 
rah,  and  Beeroth,  and  Kirjath-jearim. 

18  And  the  children  of  Israel  smote  them 


not,  because  the  princes  of  the  congregation 
had  sworn  unto  them  by  the  Lord  God  of 
Israel.  And  all  the  congregation  murmured 
against  the  jprinces. 

19  But  all  the  princes  said  unto  all  the 
congregation.  We  nave  symm  unto  them  by 
the  Xohd  God  of  Israel :  now  therefore  we 
may  not  touch  them. 

tJO  This  we  will  do  to  them ;  we  will  even 
let  them  live,  lest  wrath  be  upon  us,  because 
of  the  oath  which  we  sware  unto  them. 

21  And  the  princes  said  unto  them.  Let 
them  live ;  but  let  them  be  hewers  of  wood 
and  drawers  of   water  unto  all  the  con- 

Segation;   as  the  princes  had  promised 
em. 

22  %  And  Joshua  called  for  them,  and 
he  spake  unto  them,  saying,  Wherefore  have 
ye  Deguiled  us,  saying.  We  are  very  far  from 
you ;  when  ye  dwell  among  us  7 

23  Now  therefore  ye  are  cursed,  and  there 
shall  *none  of  you  be  freed  from  being  bond- 
men, and  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of 
water  for  the  house  of  my  God. 

24  And  they  answered  Joshua,  and  said. 
Because  it  was  certainly  told  thy  servants, 
how  that  the  Lord  thy  God  'commanded 
his  servant  Moses  to  jgive  you  aU  the  land, 
and  to  destroy  all  the  inhabitants  of  the 
land  from  before  you,  therefore  we  were  sore 
afruid  of  our  lives  because  of  you,  and  have 
done  this  thing. 

35  And  now,  behold,  we  are  in  thine 
hand :  as  it  seemeth  good  and  right  unto 
thee  to  do  unto  us,  do. 

26  And  so  did  he  unto  them,  and  deli- 
vered them  out  of  the  hand  of  the  children 
of  Israel,  that  they  slew  them  not. 

27  And  Joshua  made  them  that  day 
hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water  for  the 
congregation,  and  for  the  altar  of  the  Lord, 
even  unto  this  day,  in  the  place  which  he 
should  choose. 


>Heb.  l»y0«rAMA       :,*  Or,  tkt^neeUiodtkt  mm  lifn*»c»  of  thmvktwit, 

•Deut^l.J. 


4Vei 


lift. 


*  H«b.  aU  fo  eitf  ^yHn  yM. 


Verse  3.  "  Gtieon."— Tha  name  of  ihii  town  imports  that  it  was  built  upon  a  hill ;  and  waf,  aceordiag  to  Jotephu«» 
forty  furlongs  north  from  Jerusalem,  and  Eiiaehius  says  that  in  his  time  it  still  went  under  its  old  name,  and  was  four 
miles  west  nma  BetheK  The  same  father  and  Jerome  say  it  was  the  capital  of  the  Hivites,  and  a  royal  city ;  but  the 
Scripture  only  savs  that  it  was  a  Tery  important  town,  greater  than  Ai,  and  like  a  royal  (or  metiopolitiui)  city  (ch.  x. 
2).  It  is  remarkable  also  that  no  king  of  Gibeon  is  ever  mentioned ;  and,  upon  the  whole,  we  may  infer  that  it  was  the 
head  of  a  confederacy  or  commonwealth  of  which  the  towns  of  Chephirah,  Beeroth,  and  Kirjath-jearim  were  also 
members  (▼.  17.)  and  their  inhabitants  included  under  the  denomination  of  Gibeonites.  In  the  division  of  the  land  all 
the  towns  were  g^iven  to  Benjamin,  except  Kirjath-jeaiim,  which  fell  to  the  lot  of  Judah,  And  Gibeon  itself  was 
one  of  the  four  cities  of  Benjamin  that  were  assigpoed  to  the  priests  (ch,  zviii.  25 ;  xxi.  17.)  From  2  Sam.  ii.  13,  it 
appears  that  there  was  a  pond  or  pool  (/13"1I1«  btrkath,  the  same  in  Arabic)  at  Gibeon,  which  from  the  passage  would 
seem  to  hat*  befen  rather  largo,  and  is  undoubtedly  the  same  as  '<  the  great  waters  that  are  in  Gtibeon"  of  Jer.  xlL  12. 
There  was  also  a  <<  great  stone**  or  rock  in  Gibeon  (2  Sam.  zx.  8) ;  and  these  circumstances  taken  together  may  here- 
after aeffV«  to  identity  the  site.  GKbeon  retained  its  importance  under  the  Israelites.  The  tabernacle  was  there  in 
the  brtler  part  of  David's  reign  (1  Chron.  xxi  29,  30),  and  in  the  early  part  of  Solomon's  (1  Kings  ill  4)  ;  but  we  do 
not  know  where  or  on^  wh^  occasion  it  was  removed  thither.  The  presence  of  the  tabernacle  rendered  Gibeon  the 
*  great  high  nlace,"  whither  Solomon  went  at  the  begtnniog  of  his  reign  to  o£fer  a  thousand  burnt  ofieringi  upon  the 
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altar,  and  where  the  Lord  appeared  to  him,  and  gave  him  the  opportimity  to  prefer  wiidom  to  liehei  or  length  of  days. 
It  is  mentioned  by  Jeremiah,  eo  as  to  ahow  that  it  wae  a  place  of  existing  importance  in  his  time ;  but  the  Scripture  does 
not  afterwards  mention  it,  and  our  latest  notices  are  those  abore  cited  from  Eusebius  and  Jerome. 

4  "  Old  tacJks,"  &C. — Of  course  they  profess  to  do  what  they  would  actually  have  done  had  they  really  come  from  s 
distant  place.  Hence  we  learn  that  at  this  time  little  accommodation  except  that  of  lodging,  if  that,  was  expected 
upon  a  journey,  and  that  etery  one  carried  profisions  and  drink  with  him,  as  at  present.  This  rendered  necessary  their 
sacks,  doubtless  for  containing  their  provisions  and  bagga^.  All  travellers  now  carry  sacks  vrith  them  for  such  pur- 
poses. If  they  can  a£R>rd  it,  these  sacks  are  large,  containing  a  strange  assortment  of  articles— of  dress,  bedding, 
food,  and  even  of  pots  and  pans  for  cookin|f  the  necessary  meab.  These  are  usually  carried  on  animals  hired  for  the 
purpose,  or  on  the  animal  which  the  servant,  if  any,  rides.  A  t>oorer  traveller  reduces  his  baggage  to  narrower  limits, 
so  tnat  he  wants  but  small  bags,  which,  being  thrown  over  tl^e  back  of  his  ass  or  mule,  he  rides  upon  himself.  Those 
who  have  but  one  ass  to  carry  themselves  and  baggage,  frequently  dismount  and  walk  a  considerable  part  of  the  way 
to  relieve  their  beasts.  This  may  account  for  the  manner  in  which  the  clothes  and  shoci  of  the  Oibeonites  were  sup- 
posed to  have  been  worn  out  by  long  travel,  although  they  had  asses  on  which  to  ride.  The  bags  which  travellers  use 
are  commonly  of  stout  woollen  elotn  or  carpeting,  sometunes  strengthened  with  leather  to  keep  out  the  wet.  Bags 
of  hair  cloth  are  also  sometimes  used  for  this  purpose,  and  almost  always  for  carrying  the  com  and  chopped  straw  &t 
the  cattle. 

"  Wine-hottlety  old,  and  rent,  and  bound  up,''* — ^These  were  of  course  skin-bottles,  like  those  for  conveying  water.  (See 
Oen.  xxi.  14.)  Such  bottles  are  of  course  liable  to  be  torn  or  to  burst,  and  when  that  happens  they  are  mended  either 
by  being  "bound  up,**  that  is  by  gathering  up  the  wounded  part  like  a  purse ;  this  is  a  temporary  expedient  such  as 
travellers  resort  to,  who  have  not  the  siull  or  means  of  making  a  more  complete  repair.  They  may  be  otherwise 
mended  by  sewing  in  a  new  piece ;  and  sometimes  by  the  insertion  of  a  round  flat  piece  of  wood  into  the  orifice.  See 
further  in  Matt.  ix.  17,  where  some  illustrative  cuts  wUl  be  g^ven. 

5.  '<  7%e  ^read  9/ their  j^rovinon  was  drp  and  mouldy,**— The  hardness  of  the  bread  is  expressed  in  our  wood-cut,  where 
the  man  forcibly  compresses  it  in  his  hand  to  demonstrate  this  fact.  The  bread  commonly  used  in  the  East  is  calcu- 
lated to  last  only  for  the  day  on  which  it  is  baked ;  and  in  a  day  or  two  more  it  becomes  exceedingly  hard  and  unfit 
for  use.  This  common  bread  could  not  therefore  be  that  iisuaUy  employed  for  daily  food,  for  then  its  dry  condition 
would  not  serve  as  an  indication  of  ^  the  length  of  the  journey  they  had  taken.  A  must  rather  have  been  a  sort  of 
bread  which  will  keep  a  considerable  time,  thoujj^h  it  does  ultimately  become  hard  and  mouldy.  They  have  such  bread 
in  the  East,  the  use  of  which  is  almost  exclusively  confined  to  travellers.  It  is  a  kind  of  biseuit,  usually  made  in 
the  shape  of  large  rings,  nearly  an  inch  thick,  and  four  or  five  inches  in  diameter.  The  bread  is,  when  new,  very  fiim, 
and  rather  crisp  when  broken  i  but,  not  being  so  well  prepared  as  our  biscuits,  it  becomes  graduidly  luoder,  and  at  last 
mouldy  from  the  moisture  which  the  baking  had  left  m  it.  In  general  it  is  seldom  used  tiU  previously  soaked  in  water. 
The  bread  of  the  Oibeonites  may  have  been  something  of  this  sort.  There  is  another  kind  of  bread,  which  will  keep 
as  well,  or  better.  This  is  the  tlun  broad  sheet  of  crup  wafer-bread,  as  thin  as  wrapping-paper,  the  preparation  of 
which  has  been  described  in  the  note  to  Lev.  ii.  4.  But  this  ii  seldom  used  for  a  journey,  being  speedily  reduced  to 
powder  by  the  action  in  travelling.  The  Gibeonites,  in  attending  so  strictly  to  every  little  circumstance  which  misht 
mduce  belief  in  their  stoiy,  were  probably  the  more  strongly  influenced  by  their  knowledge  of  the  acuteness  with  which 
persons  accustomed  to  a  life  in  thedesen  can  draw  correct  inference^  from  the  most  trifling  external  circumstances.  This 
IS  remarkabljr  the  ease  with  the  Arabs  at  present,  and  was  so  in  the  most  ancient  times.  In  <  Antar'  there  is  an  anec- 
dote which  will  in  somo  degree  illustrate  this.  A  tribe  of  Bedouins,  having  hostile  intentions  against  another  tribe,  the 
exact  station  or  distance  of  which  was  not  known,  sent  a  spy  to  g^in  intelligence.  The  spy  had  a  good  excuse  for 
going  to  the  other  trib^  as  his  sister  was  the  wife  of  its  chie£  On  his  arrival  he  professed  that  his  object  was  to  visit 
his  mter }  but  his  real  intentions  were  easily  detected,  and  he  was  sent  awa]^,  after  having  been  made  to  swear  that  he 
would  give  no  intelligence  to  the  tribe  from  which  he  came.    As  he  was  going  he  begged  his  sister  to  give  him  some 

E revisions  to  serve  him  tiU  he  reached  home ;  and  she  gave  him  some  br^  and  milk.  His  tribe  was  only  a  few 
ours  distant,  and  he  soon  arrived  there.  His  friends  came  to  meet  him,  and  overwhelmed  him  with  questions.  He 
gave  no  answer }  but  turning  aside  towards  some  erak-trees,  he  idighted  beneath  them,  and  placed  on  the  ground 
before  him  the  bottle  that  contained  the  milk.  On  being  further  interrogated,  .^nroo  (the  spy)  pointed  to  the  trees 
with  his  hand  and  said,  *'  Truly,  I  have  been  provided  with  milk  by  a  hated  tribe :  I  wish  thou  wouldst  taste  thereof, 
that  no  harm  may  come  to  me  from  drinlring  it**  This  at  once  opened  the  eyes  of  the  others ;  **  O  m^  cousins,"  said 
Khalid,  ''the  man  has  fallen  among  the  inSot  afraid  of  him,  they  have  bound  him  by  oaths  that  he  will  not  speak  of 
them.  Had  it  not  l)een  so,  he  would  not  have  escaped  from  them.  The  wisest  plan  is  for  you  to  taste  his  milk  and 
try  his  food ;  if  it  be  sweet,  it  is  fresh  milk,  and  Zoneir  *  (the  chief  of  the  adverse  tribe)  <'is  near  us ;  if  it  be  sour,  and 
the  victuals  tainted,  then  the  party  is  distant  in  the  barren  wastes."  Accordingly  some  of  the  men  approached  and 
tasted  the  milk,  when,  finding  it  fresh  canters  milk,  they  immediately  concluded  that  the  enemy  was  near. 

14.  '*Jnd  the  wnen  look  o/ their  vietuale/*  &e. — Some  understand  this  to  mean  that  the  elders  took  their  victuals  as 
sufficiently  satisfactory  evidence  of  the  truth  of  the  story  told  by  the  Gib^nites,  and  therefore  thought  it  superfluous 
to  ^*  ask  counsel  of  the  Lord."  But  others  conceive  that  the  elders  ate  with  the  GKbeonites  in  token  cf  amity  and  peace, 
according  to  a  very  ancient  an^  still  prevalent  custom.  Either  way,  the  dilemma  in  which  the  elders  found  themselves 
involved,  was  a  just  consequence  of  their  neglecting  to  "  ask  counsel  of  the  Lord,"  which  it  was  particularly  incumbent 
upon  them  to  have  done  in  the  very  first  treaty  of  alliance  into  which  they  had  occasion  to  enter. 

17.  ^'Beeroth,**  supposed,  with  sufficient  reason,  to  be  the  same  as  Beer,  the  place  to  which  Jotham  fled  after  he 
had  delivered  his  famous  parable  from  Mount  Gerlzim.  The  latter  name,  of  which  <<beeroth"  is  merely  the  plural,  means 
a  well,  and  is  still  preserved  in  that  of  a  poor' village,  about  nine  miles  to  the  north  of  Jerusalem,  on  the  road  to  Nablous, 
or  Sichem.  It  is  pleasantly  situated  upon  a  hill  that  looks  towards  the  south,  and  on  the  top  of  which  are  two  large 
arches  of  a  mined  Duilding.  There  is  still  a  well  of  good  water,  to  which  the  plaoe  owes  its  name ;  and  near  it  are 
the  walls  of  a  ruined  khan.  The  ruined  building  on  the  top  of  the  hill  is  called  by  Richardson  a  convent ;  but  it  is 
more  probably  the  ruin  of  the  church  built  here  by  the  Empress  Helena,  to  commemorate  the  circumstance  recorded 
in  Luke  ii.  41— 44 :  for  it  is  supposed  that  it  was  at  this  place  that  Jesus  was  first  missed  by  his  parents,  when  on 
their  return  home  from  keeping  the  passover  at  Jerusalem. 

<'  Kirjathpearim.**'^T)aaa  place  is  said  to  have  been  about  nine  miles  on  the  road  from  Jerusalem  to  Lydda  or  Dios- 
polis,  that  is,  north-west  from  Jerusalem.  Ih  later  times  the  ark  of  the  Lord  remained  twenty  years  at  this  place, 
from  the  time  that  it  was  sent  back  by  the  Philistines,  until  it  was  removed,  with  great  solemnity,  by  David.  (Com- 
pare 1  Sam.  vii.  with  I  Chron.  ziiL) 
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2X''heweno/w$odmtddrmMrto/waUr/orth€kim»eefmjf  Gforf."— (See  note  on  Deat.  zxiz.  11.)  Itb  pterioosljr 
said, ''  for  the  whole  congiegatMm."  But  it  does  not  mean  that  the  Gibeonites  weie  to  furnish  wood  and  water  to  the 
Iiraelites  for  their  private  use,  bat  onlv  that  they  were  to  reliere  the  congregation,  hv  undertaking  its  duty  of  furnish- 
ing the  wood  and  water  required  for  the  service  of  the  sanctuaiy.  Some  of  the  Rabbins  do  indeed  understand  that 
while  the  Hebrews  remained  in  camp,  and  before  the  land  was  divided,  the  Gibeonites  performed  this  service  for  the 
whole  body  of  the  people ;  but  even  they  admit  that  afterwards  their  services  were  limited  to  the  sanctuary.  This 
service  must  have  been  onerous  at  the  ereat  festivals ;  but  not  generally  so ;  neither  could  it  require  the  service  of  all 
the  Gibeonites,  who  probably  undertook  the  duty  by  turns,  so  that  the  great  body  had  leisure  to  attend  to  th«r  private 
concerns.  They  were  assuredly  not  reduced  to  a  condition  of  absolute  slavery ;  but  seem  to  have  been  rather  domestic 
tributaries  than  slaves,  their  tribute  being  the  personal  service  mentioned.  We  may  conclude  that  they  enjoyed  their 
private  property ;  and  that  persons  in  good  circumstances  did  not  themselves  labour,  but  paid  the  poorer  members  of 
their  community  for  acting  as  their  substitutes.  Many  think  that  the  service  was  imposed  in  orde^  to  pacify  the 
people,  who  were  much  dissatisfied  with  the  conduct  of  their  rulers,  and  induce  them,  by  the  relief  which  the  proposal 
offered  to  themselves,  to  respect  the  oath  of  the  elden  and  not  put  the  Gibeonites  to  death.  This  is  probable.  The  Gi- 
beonites seem  to  have  been  ledthful  servants  to  the  congieeation,  performing  ]^tiently  the  duties  imposed  upon  them. 
Kccept  what  occurs  in  the  next  chapter,  we  hear  nothing  further  about  them  till  the  time  of  David,  which  is  the  best 
proof  that  can  be  given  of  their  orderly  conduct  in  the  mean  time.    See  the  note  on  2  Sam.  so. 


CHAPTER  X. 

1  Five  king9  toar  agcdiut  Gibeon,  6  Joihua  res^ 
cueth  it  1 0  Godflghieth  against  them  icith  haH- 
stones.  12  The  sun  and  moon  stand  still  at  the 
word  qf  Joshua.  1 6  77ie  floe  kings  are  mured  in 
a  cave.  21  They  are  brought  forth^  24  scorn- 
fidly  used,  26  and  hanged.  28  Seven  kings  more 
are  conquered.    43  Joshua  retumeth  to  GUgai. 

Now  it  came  to  pass,  when  Adoni-zedec 
king  of  Jerusalem  had  heard  how  Joshua 
had  taken  Ai,  and  had  utterly  destroyed  it; 
'as  he  had  done  to  Jericho  and  her  kme,  so 
he  had  done  to  "Ai  and  her  king ;  and  now 
the  inhabitants  of  Gibeon  had  made  peace 
with  Israel,  and  were  among  them ; 

2  That  they  feared  greatly,  because  Gi- 
beon was  a  great  city,  as  one  of  the  "royal 
cities,  and  because  it  was  greater  than  Ai, 
and  all  the  men  thereof  were  mighty. 

3  Wherefore  Adoni-zedec  king  of  Jeru- 
salem sent  unto  Hoham  king  of  Hebron, 
and  unto  Piram  kin^  of  Jarmuth,  and  unto 
Japhia  king  of  Lachish,  and  unto  Debir  king 
of  Eglon,  saying, 

4  Come  up  unto  me,  and  help  me,  that 
we  may  smite  Gibeon:  for  it  hath  made 
peace  with  Joshua  and  with  the  children  of 
Isi*ael. 

5  Therefore  the  five  kings  of  the  Amo- 
rites,  the  king  of  Jerusalem,  the  king  of 
Hebron,  the  king  of  Jarmuth,  the  king  of 
Lachish,  the  king  of  Eglon,  gathered  them- 
selves together,  and  went  up,  they  and  all 
their  hosts,  and  encamped  before  Gibeon, 
and  made  war  against  it 

6  %  And  the  men  of  Gibeon  sent  unto 
Joshua  to  the  camp  to  Gilgal,  saying,  Slack 
not  thy  hand  from  thy  servants ;  come  up  to 
us  quickly,  and  save  us,  and  help  us :  for  all 
the  kings  of  the  Amorites  that  dwell  in  the 


mountains  are  gathered  together  against 
us. 

7  So  Joshua  ascended  from  Gilgal,  he, 
and  all  the  people  of  war  with  him,  and  all 
the  mighty  men  of  valour. 

8  i[  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Joshua, 
Fear  them  not :  for  I  have  delivered  them 
into  thine  hand;  there  shall  not  a  man  of 
them  stand  before  thee. 

9  Joshua  therefore  came  unto  them  sud- 
denly, and  went  up  from  Gilgal  all  night 

10  And  the  Lord  discomfited  them  be- 
fore Israel,  and  slew  them  with  a  great 
slaughter  at  Gibeon,  and  chased  them  aJon^ 
the  way  that  goeth  up  to  Beth-horon,  and 
smote  them  to  Azekah,  and  imto  Mak- 
kedah. 

1 1  And  it  came  to  pass,  as  they  fled  from 
before  Israel,  and  were  in  the  going  down 
to  Beth-horon,  that  the  Lord  cast  down 
great  stones  from  heaven  upon  them  unto 
Azekah,  and  they  died:  they  were  more 
which  died  with  hailstones  than  they  whom 
the  children  of  Israel  slew  with  the  sword. 

12  ^  Then  spake  Joshua  to  the  Lord  in 
the  day  when  the  Lord  delivered  up  the 
Amorites  before  the  children  of  Israel,  and 
he  said  in  the  sight  of  Israel,  *Sun,  ^stand 
thou  still  upon  Gibeon ;  and  thou.  Moon,  in 
the  valley  of  Ajalon. . 

13  And  the  sun  stood  still,  and  the  moon 
stayed,  until  the  people  had  aven^d  them- 
selves upon  their  enemies.  Is  not  tnis  written 
in  the  book  of ' Jasher  ?  So  the  sun  stood 
still  in  the  midst  of  heaven,  and  hasted  not 
to  go  down  about  a  whole  day. 

14  And  there  was  no  day  like  that  before 
it  or  after  it,  that  the  Lord  hearkened  unto 
the  voice  of  a  man :  for  the  Lord  fought  for 
Israel. 
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15%  And  Joshua  returned,  and  all  Israel 
with  him,  unto  the  camp  to  Gilgal. 

16  But  these  five  kinffs  fled,  and  hid 
themselves  in  a  cave  at  Makkedah. 

17  And  it  was  told  Joshua,  saying.  The 
five  kings  are  found  hid  in  a  cave  at  Mak- 
kedah. 

18  And  Joshua  said.  Roll  ^reat  stones 
upon  the  mouth  of  the  cave,  ana  set  men  by 
it  for  to  keep  them  : 

19  And  stay  ye  not,  but  pursue  after  your 
enemies,  and  ^smite  the  hindmost  of  them ; 
sufier  them  not  to  enter  into  their  cities : 
for  the  Lord  your  Grod  hath  delivered  them 
into  your  hand. 

20  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  Joshua 
and  the  children  of  Israel  had  made  an  end 
of  slaying  them  with  a  very  great  slaughter, 
till  they  were  consumed,  tnat  the  rest  which 
remained  of  them  entered  into  fenced  cities. 

21  And  all  the  people  returned  to  the 
camp  to  Joshua  at  Makkedah  in  peace: 
none  moved  his  tongue  against  any  of  the 
children  of  Israel 

22  Then  said  Joshua,  Open  the  mouth 
of  the  cave,  and  bring  out  those  five  kings 
unto  me  out  of  the  cave. 

23  And  they  did  so,  and  brought  forth 
those  five  kings  unto  him  out  of  the  cave, 
the  king  of  Jerusalem,  the  king  of  Hebron, 
the  king  of  Jarmuth,  the  king  of  Lachish, 
and  the  king  of  Eglon. 

24  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  they  brought 
out  those  kin^  unto  Joshua,  that  Joshua 
called  for  all  the  men  of  Israel,  and  said 
unto  the  captains  of  the  men  of  war  which 
went  with  him.  Come  near,  put  your  feet 
upon  the  necks  of  these  kings.  And  they 
came  near,  and  put  their  feet  upon  the  necks 
of  them. 

25  And  Joshua  said  unto  them,  Fear  not, 
nor  be  dismayed,  be  strong  and  of  good 
courage :  for  thus  shall  the  Lord  do  'to  all 
your  enemies  against  whom  ye  fight. 

26  And  afterward  Joshua  smote  them, 
and  slew  them,  and  hanged  them  on  five 
trees:  and  they  were  hanging  upon  the 
trees  until  the  evening. 

27  And  it  came  to  pass  at  the  time  of  the 
goin^  down  of  the  sun,  that  Joshua  com- 
manded, and  they  'took  them  down  off  the 
trees,  and  cast  them  into  the  cave  wherein 
they  had  been  hid,  and  laid  great  stones  in 
the  cave's  mouth,  which  remain  until  this 
very  day. 


28  %  And  that  day  Joshua  took  Mak- 
kedah, and  smote  it  with  the  edge  of  the 
sword,  and  the  king  thereof  he  utterly  de- 
stroyed, them,  and  all  the  souls  that  were 
therein ;  he  let  none  remain :  and  he  did  to 
the  king  of  Makkedah  'as  he  did  unto  the 
king  of  Jericho. 

2y  Then  Joshua  passed  from  Makkedah, 
and  all  Israel  with  him,  unto  Libnah,  and 
fought  against  Libnah : 

30  And  the  Lord  delivered  it  also,  and 
the  king  thereof,  into  the  hand  of  Israel ; 
and  he  smote  it  with  the  edge  of  the  sword, 
and  all  the  souls  that  were  therein ;  he  let 
none  remain  in  it ;  but  did  unto  the  king 
thereof  as  he  did  unto  the  kinff  of  Jericho. 

31  %  And  Joshua  passed  from  Libnah, 
and  all  Israel  with  him,  unto  Lachish,  and 
encamped  against  it,  and  fought  against  it : 

32  And  the  Lord  delivered  Lachish  into 
the  hand  of  Israel,  which  took  it  on  the 
second  day,  and  smote  it  ynth.  the  edge  of 
the  sword,  and  all  the  souls  that  were  therein, 
according  to  all  that  he  had  done  to  Libnah. 

33  %  Then  Horam  king  of  Gezcr  came 
up  to  help  Lachish ;  and  Joshua  smote  him 
and  his  people,  until  he  had  left  him  none 
remaining. 

34  %  And  from  Lachish  Joshua  passed 
unto  Eglon,  and  all  Israel  \vith  him ;  and 
they  encamped  against  it,  and  fought  against 
it: 

3.5  And  they  took  it  on  that  day,  and 
smote  it  with  the  edge  of  the  sword,  and  all 
the  souls  that  were  therein  he  utterly  de- 
stroyed that  day,  according  to  all  that  he 
had  done  to  Lachish. 

36  And  Joshua  went  tip  from  Eglon,  and 
all  Israel  with  him,  unto  Hebron ;  and  they 
fought  against  it : 

37  And  they  took  it,  and  smote  it  with 
the  edge  of  the  sword,  and  the  king  thereof, 
and  all  the  cities  thereof,  and  all  the  souls 
that  were  therein ;  he  left  none  remaining, 
according  to  all  that  he  had  done  to  Eglon ; 
but  destroyed  it  utterly,  and  all  the  souls 
that  were  therein. 

38  If  And  Joshua  returned,  and  all  Israel 
with  him,  toDebir ;  and  fought  against  it : 

39  And  he  took  it,  and  the  king  thereof, 
and  aH  the  cities  thereof;  and  they  smote 
them  with  the  edge  of  the  sword,  and  utterly 
destroyed  all  the  souls  that  were  therein; 
he  left  none  remaining :  as  he  had  done  to 
Hebron,  so  he  did  toDebir,  and  to  the  king 
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41  And  Joshua  smote  them  from  Eadcsh- 
barnea  even  unto  Guza,  and  all  the  country 
of  Goshen,  even  unto  Gibeon. 


thereof;  as  he  had  done  also  toLibnah,  and 
to  her  king. 

40  ^  So  Joshua  smote  all  the  country  of 
the  hills,  and  of  the  south,  and  of  the  vale> 
and  of  Uie  springs,  and  all  their  kings :  he 
left  none  remaining,  but  utterly  destroyed 
all  that  breathed,  as  the  Lord  GTod  of  Israel 
'^commanded. 


42  And  all  these  kings  and  their  land 
did  Joshua  take  at  one  time,  because  the 
Lord  God  of  Israel  fought  for  Israel. 

43  And  Joshua  returned,  and  all  Israel 
with  him,  unto  the  camp  to  Gilgal. 

>•  Dent  SO.  \fi,  17. 


Vene  3.  ^  Htbnm,  •  *JttrmMih,  ^.Lmchitk . . .  Egkm" — All  theie  towni  were  to  the  south  of  Jeroialem,  in  the  territotj 
which  afterwardfl  was  given  to  the  tribe  of  Judah. 

10.  <'  Beth'koron/* — Beth-horon  was  built  by  the  Ephraimites  at  a  subteauent  period  (1  Chron.  Tii.  24) ;  and  the  text 
therefore  <<the  way  that  goeth  up  to  Beth-horon,"  must  mean  the  way  of  the  mountain  on  which  Beth-horon  wat 
afterward!  built.  The  text  juit  referred  to,  mentiont  two  Beth-horoni ,  « the  nether  and  upper."  Thqr  were  both  in 
the  tribe  of  Ephraim ;  but  we  know  nothing  with  certainty  of  their  relative  pocition.  Some  place  Beth-horon  the 
upper  on  the  northern  border  of  the  tribe,  and  the  other  on  the  eouthem  border ;  while  others  place  both  near  each 
other  on  the  southern  border.  That  now  mentioned  must  certainly,  fh»m  the  context,  have  been  on  the  southern  part 
of  Ephraim,  where  it  adjoins  Benjamin,  in  whose  territory  the  city  of  Oibeon  stood.  In  this  neighbourhood,  on  the 
road  from  Jaffa  to  Jerusalem,  Dr,  Clarke  found  a  Tillage  called  Biethoon,  which  had  esc^>ed  the  notice  of  previous 
travellers. 

11.'' Haiisiom4t,** — As  ''stones"  only  are  mentioned  in  the  preceding  clause,  some  commentators  are  of  opinion  that 
the  miracle  consisted  of  real  stones,  and  that  the  term  "hailstones'^  here  only  refers  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
shower  fell.  This  eiplanation  seems  to  arise  fh>m  an  impression  that  the  agency  of  hail-stones  eould  not  be  adequate 
to  produce  the  e^cts  described.  But  this  is  certainly  a  mistake.  Numerous  instances  have  been  preserved  in  chro- 
nicles and  histories  of  hail-stones  of  enormous  site  and  weight,  falling,  in  difibrent  countries,  so  densely  and  with  such 
impetus,  as  to  do  immense  damage  to  property,  and  to  the  life  of  animals  and  men.  And  with  such  facts  before  us, 
we  cannot  hesitate  to  believe  that  a  hail-storm,  which,  being  miraculously  sent,  was  doubtless  of  far  greater  power 
than  the  operations  of  nature  usually  exhibit,  was  Quite  adequate  to  destroy  the  fugitives  who  might  oUierwise  have 
escaped  the  swords  of  the  Israelites.  In  showing  the  efficacy  of  a  hail-storm  for  such  a  purpose,  it  becomes,  inde- 
pendently of  the  sufficienUy  express  statement  of  the  text,  probable  that  a  shower  of  liail  and  not  of  stones  was  em- 
ployed ;  because  we  have  frequent  instances  in  which  God  did  choose  to  effect  the  purposes  of  lus  will  by  natural 
agencies  when  such  agencies  existed.  On  this,  therefore,  as  on  some  other^  occasions,  the  miracle  is  found  not  so  much  iu 
the  agency  employed  as  in  the  circumstances  of  the  event.  A  storm  of  hail  so  terrible,  so  opportune,  and  so  discriminate 
in  its  efibcts,  could  not  but  be  recognised  as  a  manifestation  of  Uiat  Divine  aid  which  had  been  promised  to  the  He- 
brews, and  which  tbey  so  ^^tly  needed.  Instances  of  most  destructive  hail-storms  aie  so  numerous  and  well 
known,  that  we  scarcely  feel  it  necessarr  to  cite  particular  examples.  But  it  may  be  proper  to  observe,  that  in  Palea- 
tine  and  the  neighbouring  re^ons  had-storms  are  frequent,  and  the  stones  sometimes  of  a  size  which  we  should 
consider  extraordinary.  'Hiis  is  chiefly  in  tiie  mountainous  ^tricts  and  along  the  coast,  as  in  the  plains  and  deserts 
hail  scareely  ever  falls.  In  the  elevated  re^on  of  northern  Persia,  the  hail-storms  are  frequently  so  violent  as  to 
destroy  the  cattle  in  the  fields.  The  event  m  the  text  occurred  towards  the  end  of  the  period  in  which  hail-stonna 
usually  fall  in  Palestine:  their  force  will  be  understood  by  the  following  extract,  which  records  one  encountered 
by  the  British  fleet  while  at  anchor  in  1801,  in  Marmorice  bay,  in  Asiatic  Turkey,  and  is  aptly  cited  by  Home 
from  Sir  Robert  Wilson's  '  History  of  the  British  Expedition  to  Egypt'  <'  On  the  ikh  of  February  commenced  the 
most  violent  thunder  and  hail-storm  ever  remembered,  and  which  continued  two  days  and  nights  intermittingly. 
The  hail,  or  rather  the  ice^tonei,  were  as  big  as  large  walnuts.  The  camps  were  deluged  with  a  torrent  of  them  two 
feet  deep,  which,  pouring  down  fVom  the  mountains,  swept  every  thing  before  it«  The  scene  of  confusion  on  shore,  by 
the  horses  breaking  loose,  and  the  men  being  unable  to  face  the  storm,  or  remain  still  in  Uie  freexing  deluge,  surpaaaw 
description." 

13.  "Jnd  the  nm  ttood  •tUl,  and  the  moon  tta^d.^ — As  the  alternation  ef  day  and  night  is  produced  not  by  the  motion 
of  the  sun,  but  by  the  rotatory  motion  of  the  earth  on  its  own  axis,  it  is  evident  that  what  would  popularly  be  described 
sj  the  standing  still  of  the  sun,  must  really  be  the  standing  still  of  the  earth,  or  the  suspension  of  its  diurnal  revolo- 
tion.  It  is  scarcely^  necessary  to  vindicate  the  popular,  but  certainly  inaccurate,  expression  employed  by  Joshua.  It 
is  customary  in  Scripture  for  things  to  be  expressed  not  according  to  the  strict  rules  of  philosophy,  but  according  to 
their  appearances  and  the  common  notions  with  regard  to  them.  This  is  done  everywhere.  Even  now,  and  in  this 
country,  where  every  person  slightly  informed,  knows  that  the  apparent  motion  ef  the  sun  is  produced  by  real 
motion  in  the  earth,  the  lan^^uage  of  not  only  the  mass  of  the  people,  but  that  of  the  most  correct  speakers  and  writers, 
is  full  of  expressions  which  imply  motion  in  the  sun  itself,  and  which  could  not  be  avoided  without  much  circumloco- 
tion  and  painful  restraint  of  language.  If  any  general  at  the  present  day  could  feel  authorised,  as  Joshua  did,  to  call 
upon  the  Creator  of  the  universe  to  exert  his  almighty  power  m  suspending  the  operation  of  those  laws  which  His 
wisdom  has  imposed  on  nature — he  would,  most  lUelj,  caress  himself  as  Joshua  did  ;  he  would  say,  '^  Sun,  stand  thoa 
still !"  and  not,  "  Earth,  cease  to  revolve  on  thy  axis !"  Tnat  God  mi^ht  receive  the  glory  of  his  own  great  deed,  it 
was  necessary  that  the  people  should  distinctly  understand  what  was  intended ;  and  this  would  not  be  the  case  eves 
now,  were  the  philosophical  rather  than  the  popular  form  of  expression  to  be  employed*  How  much  more  was  this 
the  case  in  the  time  of  Joshua,  when  the  dectnne  of  the  imiverse  was  wholly  unknown,  and  when  therefore  the  correct 
description  of  the  phenomenon  would  not  only  have  been  altogether  unintelligible,  but  would,  for  the  mere  sake  of  accu- 
racy of  expression,  have  involved  the  necessi^p'  of  subsequent  explanations  and  discussions,  quite  apart  fVtim  the  objects 
which  Josnua  had  in  view,  or  for  which  the  wripture  itself  was  written.  Indeed,  it  is  not  at  all  necessary  to  b(»lieTB 
that  Joshua  himself  was  acquainted  with  the  solar  system :  and  it  is  by  far  more  probable  that  he  was  not.  Ht 
wished  for  a  prolongation  of  the  day ;  his  faith  taught  him  that  Gkxl  was  able  and  willing  to  accomplish  that  wirii  \ 
and  therefore  he  caUed  upon  the  sun  to  stand  still — that  being  the  only  phenomenon  through  which,  as  all  people  then 
thought,  the  object  could  be  attained. 
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And  did,  then,  the  earth  stand  still  at  the  Toice  of  man  ?--The  miracle  whi«h  then  took  |>lace  was  not  at  the  will  of 
Joshua,  but  by  the  power  of  God,  who  inspired  him  to  utter  that  command :  and  who  can  question  that  He  who 
created  the  earth,  and  gave  it  motion,  might,  by  the  slightest  exertion  of  liia  will,  control,  suspend,  or  alter  the  motion 
which  he  gaTe  ?  The  certain  point  is,  that  the  day  was  miraculously  pcolonffed  **  until  the  people  had  avenged  them- 
selves on  &eir  enemies."  Beyond  this  we  know  nothing,  and  «re  not  rec^uired  to  know  more.  It  is  quite  impossible  to 
account  for  it  on  plulosophical  principles,  as  a  |ihenomenon  which  unassisted  nature  was  capable  of  producing,  and  all 
our  considerations  must  roult  m  resolving  this  astonishing  event  into  an  extraordinary  manifestation  of  the  Divine 
power ;  and,  as  such,  it  is  the  more  appropriate  and  impressive,  when  we  recollect  that  the  Canaanites  worshipped  the 
sun  and  moon,  which  were  now  demonstrated  not  only  to  be  unable  to  protect  their  votaries,  but  to  be  the  mere  crea* 
tures  of  Jehovah,  which  he  could  render  subservient  to  their  destruction. 

As  to  the  form  in  which  the  miracle  was  exhibited,  opinions  have  been  very  various.  The  most  general  opinion  is 
that  the  earth  ceased  for  the  time  to  revolve  upon  its  axis  ;  which  certainly  would  produce  the  efibct  required.  But 
there  are  others  who  think  that,  as  the  miraculous  character  of  the  event  may  be  maintained,  and  the  necessary  result 
effected,  wiUiout  an  interference  with  those  laws  of  motion  which  regulate  the  universe,  we  ought  to  adopt  other  ex> 
planations.  These  are  various ;  but  they  ^nerally  asree  in  considering  that  the  time  when  Joshua  called  upon  the 
sun  aud  moon  was  towards  evening ;  thinkmg  that  wnat  is  translated  **  hasted  not  to  go  down  about  a  whole  day," 
should  be  rendered  *'  hasted  not  to  go  down  when  the  day  was  completed  f  aud  that  the  earth  continued  its  revolution 
as  usual,  but  that  Qod  was  pleased  at  that  juncture  to  give  the  atmosphere  such  refractive  power  as  maintained  its 
ima^  above  the  horison  long  after  the  sun  itself  had  disappeared.  It  is  sufficient  to  indicate  this  view,  without  fol- 
lowmg  out  its  details,  or  statmg  the  various  modifications  under  which  it  has  been  entertained  by  difibrent  writers. 

We  must  not  omit  to  mention  that  there  are  ancient  observations,  traditions,  and  Ihbles,  which  seem  to  refer  to  this 
miracle ;  and  which,  by  showing  the  extensive  manner  in  which  it  operated,  and  the  profound  impression  it  made  upon 
the  minds  of  men,  seem  to  favour  the  opinion  that  a  real  disturbance  of  the  laws  of  motion  took  place.  The  Chinese 
annals  preserve  a  tradition  that,  in  the  time  of  the  emperor  Yao,  whom  their  chronology  places  about  the  time  of 
Joshua,  the  sun  did  not  set  for  ten  days.  **  Days  **  is  perhaps  a  mistake,  or  exaggeration  tor  *'  hours ;"  and  so  under- 
stood, the  statement  would,  as  nearlv  as  may  be,  coincide  with  the  date  and  the  fact.  Herodotus  also  says  that  he 
learned  firom  the  Egyptian  priests,  that  within  the  period  of  341  generations  the  sun  had  four  times  deviated  from  his 
common  course,  settmg  twice  where  he  usually  rises,  and  risine  twice  where  he  usuaUv  sets.  It  is  useless  to  expect 
minute  accuracy  in  these  old  traditions ;  but  to  what  else  can  tney  refer  than  to  some  aerangement  in  the  appareut 
course  of  the  sun,  that  is,  in  the  actual  motion  of  the  earth  P  The  story  of  Phaeton,  and  some  other  clawical  fables, 
^ecm  to  have  reference  to  the  same  event.  In  the  poets,  also,  there  are  allusions  of  a  similar  character,  which  would  pro- 
bably never  have  been  imagined  but  from  some  general  tradition  that  such  a  circumstance  had  at  one  time  occurred, 
lu  Homer  there  are  not  le«  than  three  passages  to  this  purport.    In  one,  Agamemnon  prays:— 

"  Almighty  Father  1  glorious  above  all ! 
Clou^^^  who  dwelrst  in  heaven,  thy  throne  sublime  I 
Let  not  the  sun  go  down  and  night  approach 
Till  Priam's  roof  fall  flat  into  the  flames,"  ftc. 

Again,  Jupiter  having  promised  the  Trojans  that  they  should  prevail  until  the  sun  went  down,  Juno,  who  was  favour- 
able to  their  advcnane?,  made  the  sun  go  down  before  its  time:— 


— —  "  Majestic  Juno  sent  the  sun. 
Unwearied  minister  of  light,  although 
Reluctant,  down  into  the  ocean  stream." 

And,  finally,  Minerva  retarded  the  rising  of  the  sun,  in  order  to  prolong  that  g^at  night  in  which  Ulysses  slew  the 
suitors,  and  discovered  himself  to  Penelope  :— 

■  "  Minerva  cbeck'd 

Night's  almost  finished  course,  and  held,  meantime. 

The  solden  dawn  dose  prisoner  in  the  deep ; 

Forbrading  her  to  lead  her  coursers  forth, 

Jjampas  and  Pha«thon»  that  furnish  light 

For  all  mankind.**— 4^owpiiR. 

'<  Th*;  booh  ofJatherr — ^The  Jews  themselves  are  much  divided  in  their  opinions  about  this  book.  Some  think  it  the 
bouk  of  Genesis,  others  that  of  Deuteronomy ;  some  the  book  of  Judges,  others  that  of  Job ;  and  manv  understand  the 
books  of  the  law  generally,  in  whkh  they  suppose  the  miracle  was  predicted.  Jather  means  **  upright,^  so  that  the  text 
may  read,  <<the  book  of  the  upright."  The  Rev.  T.  H.  Home,  following  Josephus,  b  of  opinion  *<that  it  was  com- 
posed of  certain  records  (kept  m  a  safe  place  at  that  time,  and  afterwards  removed  into  the  Temple),  which  contained 
an  account  of  what  happened  to  the  Jews  from  year  to  year,  and  particularly  of  the  sun's  standing  still ;  and  also 
direc^ns  for  the  use  of  the  bow  (see  S  Sam.  i*  18),  that  is,  directions  for  instituting  archery  and  maintaining  military 
exercises.  So  that  this  was  not  the  work  of  an  inspired  person,  but  of  some  common  historiographer,  who  wrote  the 
annals  of  his  own  time,  and  might  therefore  deserve  the  name  of  Jasher,  or  the  Upright ;  because  what  he  wrote  was 
generally  deemed  a  true  and  authentic  account  of  all  the  events  and  occurrences  which  hsid  then  happened." 

24.  "  Put  your  feet  upon  the  neckt  of  thete  iw^*."— This  was  anciently  a  common  form  of  expressing  triuniph  over  a 
fallen  adversary.  So  David  expresses  his  victories  bysaying,  **  Thou  hast  given  me  the  necks  of  mine  enemies,  that  I 
might  destroy  them  that  hate  me "  (Ps.  Xviii  40).  Thus  it  is  said,  that  when  the  Persian  king  Sapor  took  captive 
the  Roman  emperor  Valerian,  he,  for  some  time,  used  to  put  his  feet  on  his  neck  when  he  mounted  his  horse ;  and, 
afler  a  long  captivity,  caused  him  to  be  flawed.  The  custom  is  indeed  recorded  even  on  the  rocks  of  the  East.  One 
▼ery  striking  instance  appears  at  Besitoon,  m  the  ancient  Media,  where  the  sculptured  face  of  a  rock  represents  a  con- 
— -«:«- ^u  -»— j: lAt  —  ^„A Av.  v-j_  -* ji  1.--     ^hofB  hands  are  uplifted  m  supplication. 

ke  and  reproach,  other  captives,  who  stand 
r  hands  boand  behind  them.  This  sculpture 
it  the  more  remarkable,  ilT,  asSir'R.  K.' Porter  conjectures,  the  king  is  Salmeneser,kiiur  of  Assyria;  and  that  the  ten  cap- 
tives are  the  representatives  or  chiefs  of  the  ten  tribes  of  Israel,  whom  that  monarch  conquered  and  carried  into  capti- 
vity. Another  sculptured  rock,  in  the  same  neighbourhood,  represents  a  crowned  fii^ure  with  one  foot  upon  the  head 
and  another  between  the  shoulders  of  a  prMtrate  kinff.  Nor  was  this  custom  peculiar  to  the  East:  Qtdntus  Cuitius, 
xeUting  the  particulars  of  a  nngle  combat  between  Dioxippus,  an  Athenian,  and  Horratuv,  a  Macedonian,  says  thal^ 
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in  tbe  end,  the  fonner.  eUMmg  with  the  Utter,  ttnidK  up  his  hidi,  and  threw  him  with  great  violence  on  the  groimd ; 
then,  after  Ukine  hit  iword  ftom  him,  be  «ef  Att  /••#  »ipom  ku  iiee*,  and  wai  about  to  dash  oat  his  brains,  what  t  he  king 
(Alexander)  interposed  his  authority  to  prevent  him.  Mr.  Roberts  says  that  trampling  on  the  neck  was,  and  is,  m 
India,  a  common  mode  of  expressing  triumph.  In  the  histories  of  the  batUes  of  the  gods,  or  giants,  particular  men- 
tion is  made  of  the  closing  scene,  how  the  conquerors  went  and  trampled  on  their  enemies.  The  surest  evidence  of  the 
preralence  of  a  custom  is,  however,  exhibited  by  the  part  it  bears  m  proverbial  forms  of  qteech.  And  Mr.  Roberts 
Mvs,  «  When  people  are  disputing,  should  one  be  a  little  pressed,  and  the  other  begin  to  triumph,  the  former  will  say, 
*  1  will  tread  on  thy  neck,  and  after  that  beat  thee.*  A  low  caste  man,  insulting  one  who  is  high,  is  sure  to  hear  some 
one  say  to  the  oflbnding  individual, '  Put  your  feet  on  his  neck."* 

29.  "  /i^MoA.**— Most  of  the  proper  names  in  this  chapter  recur  in  ch.  zii.  collectively ;  and  such  of  them  as  require 
observation  will  there  be  noticed 

41.  "  GoM.**— See  Judg.  xvL  1. 

**  Go9ken.''~^ThM  distr^t,  with  a  town  of  the  same  name,  are  usually  placed  in  the  south  of  the  tribe  of  Judah.     It 
received  the  n^m^  probably  from  some  resemblance,  in  the  character  and  products  of  the  soil,  to  the  Goshen  of  Egypt. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

1  Diver*  kin^s  overcome  at  the  tocUer*  qf  Merom, 
1 0  Hazor  U  taken  and  burnt.  H  AU  the  country 
taken  by  Jo$hua,    21  Th&'Anakimi  cut  off. 

And  it  came  to  pass,  when  Jabin  king  of 
Hazor  had  heard  those  things,  that  he  sent 
to  Jobab  king  of  Madon,  and  to  the  king  of 
^liniron,  and  to  the  king  of  Achshaph, 

2  And  to  the  kings  Uutt  were  on  the  north 
of  the  mountains,  and  of  the  plains  south  of 
Chinneroth,  and  in  the  valley,  and  in  the 
borders  of  Dor  on  the  west, 

3  And  to  the  Canaanite  on  the  east  and 
on  the  west,  and  to  the  Amorite,  and  the 
Hittite,  and  the  Perizzite,  and  the  Jebusite 
in  the  mountains,  and  to  the  Hivite  under 
Hermon  in  the  land  of  MizpeL 

4  And  they  went  out,  they  and  all  their 
hosts  with  them,  much  people,  even  as  the 
sand  that  is  upon  the  sea  shore  in  multi- 
tude, with  horses  and  chariots  very  many. 

5  And  when  all  these  kings  were  *met 
together,  they  came  and  pitched  together 
at  the  waters  of  Merom,  to  fight  against 
IsraeL 

6  %  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Joshua,  Be 
not  afraid  because  of  them :  for  to  morrow 
about  this  time  will  I  deliver  them  up  all 
slain  before  Israel :  thou  shalt  hough  their 
horses,  and  bum  their  chariots  with  fire. 

7  So  Joshua  came,  and  all  the  people  of 
war  with  him,  against  them  by  tne  waters 
of  Merom  suddenly ;  and  they  fell  upon 
them. 

8  And  the  Lord  delivered  them  into  the 
hand  of  Israel,  who  smote  them,  and  chased 
them  unto  *great  Zidon,  and  unto  •  *Misre- 
photh-maim,  and  unto  the  valley  of  Mizpeh 
eastward ;  and  they  smote  them,  until  tncy 
left  them  none  remaining. 

9  And  Joshua  did  unto  them  as  the  Lord 


bade  him:  he  houghed  their  horses,   and 
burnt  their  chariots  with  fire. 

10  ^  And  Joshua  at  that  time  turned 
back,  and  took  Hazor,  and  smote  the  long 
thereof  with  the  sword :  for  Hazor  before- 
time  was  die  head  of  all  those  kingdoms. 

1 1  And  they  smote  all  the  souls  that  were 
therein  with  tne  edge  of  the  sword,  utterly 
destroying  them :  there  was  not  *any  left  to 
breathe :  and  he  burnt  Hazor  with  fire. 

12  And  all  the  cities  of  those  king^  and 
all  the  kings  of  them,  did  Joshua  ta!ke,  and 
smote  them  with  the  edge  of  the  sword,  and 
he  utterly  destroyed  them,  'as  Moses  the 
servant  of  the  Lord  commanded. 

13  But  (is  for  the  cities  that  stood  still 
^n  their  strength,  Israel  burned  none  of 
them,  save  Hazor  only;  that  did  Joshua 
bum. 

14  And  all  the  spoil  of  these  cities,  and 
the  cattle,  the  children  of  Israel  took  for  a 
prey  unto  themselves ;  but  every  man  they 
smote  with  the  edge  of  the  sword,  until 
they  had  destroyed  them,  neither  left  they 
any  to  breathe. 

15  ^  'As  the  Lord  commanded  Moses 
his  servant,  so  *did  Moses  command  Joshua, 
and  so  did  Joshua;  '*he  left  nothing  un- 
done of  all  that  the  Lord  commanded 
Moses. 

16  So  Joshua  took  all  that  land,  the  hills, 
and  all  the  south  country,  and  all  the  land 
of  Goshen,  and  the  valley,  and  the  pbun, 
and  the  mountain  of  Israel,  and  the  valley 
of  the  same ; 

17  Even  from  "the  mount  Halak,  that 
goeth  up  to  Seir,  even  unto  Baal-gad  in  the 
valley  of  Lebanon  under  mount  Hermon: 
and  all  their  kings  he  took,  and  smote 
them,  and  slew  them. 

IS  Joshua  made  war  a  long  time  with  all 
those  kings. 


1  Heb.  amtmbUd  hy  appoiMtment. 
•Nam.33.S9i.    Uent.  ?•  i*  and  80. 16, 17 
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19  There  was  not  a  city  that  made  peace 
with  the  children  of  Israel,  save  *Hhe  Hi- 
\ites  the  inhabitants  of  Gibeon:  all  other 
they  took  in  battle. 

20  For  it  was  of  the  Lord  to  harden  their 
hearts,  that  they  should  come  against  Israel 
in  battle,  that  he  might -destroy  them  ut- 
terly, and  that  they  might  have  no  favour, 
but  that  he  might  destroy  them,  as  the 
Lord  commanded  Moses. 

21  5[  And  at  that  time  came  Joshua,  and 
cut  off  the  Anakims  from  the  mountains, 
IVom  Hebron,  from  Debir,  from  Anab,  and 


from  all  the  mountains  of  Judah,  and  from 
all  the  mountains  of  Israel:  Joshua  destroyed 
them  utterly  with  their  cities. 

22  There  was  none  of  the  Anakims  left 
in  the  land  of  the  children  of  Israel :  only 
in  Gaza,  in  Gath,  and  in  Ashdod,  there  re- 
mained. 

23  So  Joshua  took  the  whole  land,  ac- 
cording to  all  that  the  Lord  said  unto  Mo- 
ses ;  and  Joshua  gave  it  for  an  inheritance 
unto  Israel  *^according  to  their  divisions 
by  their  tribes.  And  the  land  rested  from 
war. 


w  Chap.  9.  3.        »»  Num.  86. 53, 

Verse  1.  **  Hazor — Mcuion — Shhnron — Achshapk,'^ — These  little  principalities  were  in  the  northern  portion  of  Palestine. 
The  reader  will  have  observed  the  prog^ress  of  the  war  on  this  side  Jordan.  The  Israelites  Brst  took  Jericho,  and  then 
made  a  step  towards  the  centre  of  the  country  by  the  conquest  of  Ai.  This,  with  the  loss  of  the  Gibeonites  from  their 
confederacy,  raised  the  kings  of  the  south  (chap.  z.  1),  whose  defeat  by  the  Hebrews  was  attended  with  the  signal  cir- 
cumstances which  engaged  our  attention  in  the  preceding  chapter.  Joshua  then  proceeded  to  take  the  towns  of  the 
kings  he  had  destroyed ;  extending  his  conquests  over  the  countij  which  afterwards  belonged  to  Judah,  Benjamin,  and 
Simeon, -and  which,  at  a  still  later  period,  formed  the  kingdom  of  Judah.  Horam,  king  of  Gtezer,  in  central  Palestine, 
attempted  to  relieve  one  of  the  assaulted  towns,  Lachish  ;  but  his  array  was  wholly  destroyed  in  the  attempt.  These 
events  now  alarm  the  kings  of  the  north,  who  form  a  grand  confederacy  with  those  of  the  centre,  in  the  hope  uf  crushing 
the  invaders  {  particularly  as  they  are  strong  in  horses  and  chariots,  which  had  not  yet  been  tried  against  them.  They 
could  not,  however,  stand  before  the  power  which  helped  Israel ;  and,  after  their  defeat,  Joshua  took  their  towns  in 
detail,  until  the  greater  portion  of  the  Promised  Land  had  been  conquered, 

2.  ''  ChtMneroth,** — This  town  appears  to  have  beeti  situated  on  the  lake  called,  in  Num.  xxxiv.  1 1,  ''the  sea  of  Chiu- 
neretb."  We  know  nothing  about  the  town ;  and,  as  the  lake  appears  far  mere  conspicuously  in  the  New  Testament 
than  in  the  Old,  we  reserve  a  notice  of  it  for  Matth.  iv.  18. 

5.  "  The  tmtert  of  Mtrom," — This  is  the  lake  near  the  head  of  the  Jordan,  afterwards  called  Semochoniiis,  and  now 
Bahr-ei-Hou/e,  According  to  Josephus,  it  was  about  seven  miles  long  and  three  and  a  half  broad.  This  probably 
refers  to  its  condition  when  swollen  by  the  melted  snows  of  Lebanon :  at  other  times  it  is  little  other  than  an  extensive 
marsh  through  which  the  Jordan  flows,  without  appearing  to  mingle  with  its  waters,  but  to  preserve  its  current  distinct. 
The  lake  is  in  the  midst  of  a  wide  and  solitary  pl&in,  and  along  the  brink,  and  in  the  shallow  parts,  in  covered  M'ith 
reeds  and  rushes.  The  waters  are  muddy  and  reputed  imwholesome.  The  lake,  however,  contains  fish,  and  its 
fisheries  are  rented  from  the  Mutsellim  of  Sxafikd  by  some  fishermen  of  that  town.  The  shores  of  the  lake  are  unin- 
habited, except  in  two  or  three  villages  on  its  eastern  border.  Although  there  are  no  hills  near  the  lake,  its  level  is 
considerably  higher  than  that  of  the  lake  of  Chinnereth  (Tabaria),  whence,  probably,  it  derived  its  name,  "  the  waters 
of  Merom,'  that  is,  literally, '' the  higher  waters."  Somo  commentators^ think  thaf  the  waters  of  Merom"  cannot 
here  mean  the  lake  Houle,  but  perhaps  the  river  Kishon  in  the  plain  of  Esdraelon ;  because,  the  lake  being  some 
fifteen  or  tweolty  leagues  within  the  territory  of  the  confederates,  it  was  more  likely  theywould  meet  Joshua  on  their 
frontiers  than  aUow  him  to  enter  so  far  into  their  country  before  giving  him  battle.  There  are  some  circumstances 
which  seem  to  favour  this  conclusion.  See  Pococke's  *  Travels,'  Burckhardt*s  *  Syria  and  the  Holy  Land,*  and  Game's 
*  Kecollections  of  the  East.' 

6.  "  Horset,*^ — It  is  remarkable  that,  in  the  sacred  books,  we  have  not  till  now  met  with  the  horse  any  where  but  in 
Egypt,  and  that,  now,  we  find  it  in  the  north  of  Palestine,  but  not  any  where  intermediately  between  that  country  and 
G^l)t.  The  most  striking  point  in  this  is  the  silence  concerning  horses  as  used  by  the  people  of  Arabia,  which  na- 
turalists have  been  disposed  to  consider  as  the  native  country  of  that  animal.  We  cannot  resist  the  conviction  that 
there  were  no  horses  then  in  that  region.  The  omission  to  notice  the  animal  during  the  long  period  when  the  Israelites 
wandered  in  and  on  the  confines  of  Arabia,  mijght  be  supposed  to  be  accidental,  were  it  not  that,  when  they  came  to 
actual  conflict  with  Arabian  tribes,  as  the  Midianites,  we  find  that  they  have  plenty  of  camels,  asses,  oxen,  and  sheep  ; 
but  that  the  hone  continues  to  be  unnoticed ;  which  would  have  been  all  but  impossible,  had  they  brought  horses  into 
action,  or  had  any  of  these  animals  been  killed  or  taketi  bv  the  Israelites.  At  a  later  period  (Judg.  vi.  5)  the  same 
Arabian  people  made  annual  incursions  into  Palestine  and  **  their  camels  were  past  numbering,"  and  even  their  kings 
rode  on  camels  (viii.  21) ;  but  they  had  no  horses.  And,  in  the  reign  of  Saul,  when  the  tribes  beyond  Jordan  wag^ 
war  with  four  Arabian  nations,  for  the  possession  of  the  eastern  pasture  grounds,  the  victorious  Hebrews  found  50,000 
camels,  250,000  sheep ;  2000  asses,  and  100,000  slaves;— still  not  a  word  of  horses  (1  Chron.  v.  10,  20—22).  And, 
not  to  multiply  examples,  we  maj^  safely  say  that  in  the  whole  Scripture  history  the  horse  is  never  mentioned  in  con- 
nection with  Arabia.  .With  all  tms,  ancient  history  accords ;  for  it  does  not  describe  Arabia  as  distinguished  in  any  way 
for  its  horses ;  and  even  Strabo,  who  lived  so  late  as  the  time  of  Christ,  expressly  describes  Arabia  as  destitute  of  these 
animals.  Of  Arabia  Felix,  he  $ajn  that  it  had  neither  horses,  mules,  nor  swine ;  and  of  Arabia  Deserta,  that  it  had  no 
horses,  camels  supplying  their  place.  It  is  true  that  thd  Arabians  profess  to  deduce  the  genealogy  of  their  best  horses 
from  Uie  stud  of  Solomon ;  but  while  this  is  manifestly  a  fable,  resulting  from  the  Arabian  custom  of  ascribing  every 
thing  pre-eminent  to  Solomon,  it  is  nevertheless  valuable  as  an  admission  that  horses  ex&ted  even  in  Palestine  earlier 
than  in  Arabia.  This  explains  sufficiently  why  Moses  did  not  contemplate  that  the  Hebrews  would  ever  go  to  Arabia 
for  horses,  but  that  they  would  go  to  Egypt ;  and  also,  why  Solomon,  when  forming  a  body  of  cavalry,  obtained  his 
horses  from  Egypt,  not  from  Arabia.  When  the  Arabians  began  to  pay  attention  to  the  breeding  of  horses,  we  do  not 
know,  and  the  mquiry  has  no  connection  with  our  object ;  but  it  is  certain  that  horses  were  numerous  and  highly 
valued  in  that  country  before  the  time  of  Mohammed, 
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It  will  also  be  obterred  that  the  Israelites  had  no  hones  to  encounter  on  the  east  of  the  Jordan,  in  the  coimtxies  of 
Sihon  and  Og.  Neither  did  they  find  any  at  Jericho.  Every  tiring  creature  in  that  city  was  devoted  to  God  and  pot  to 
d^th,  and  we  find  asses,  oxen,  sheep,  and  goats  enumerated— but  no  horses.  Neither  do  the  kings  of  the  south  of  Pales- 
tine bring  any  cavalry  against  the  Hebrews ;  at  least  none  are  mentioned,  as  we  maybe  sure  they  would  have  been,  had 
any  existed,  on  account  of  the  importance  attached  to  their  presence.  We  now  first  find  these  animals  brought  for- 
ward by  the  kings  of  the  north :  and  the  question  naturally  occurs,  how  it  is  that  we  find  them  there  rather  than  in  the 
districts  nearer  to  Egypt,  from  whence  these  animals  were  usually  obtained  ?  It  may  therefore  be  inferred  that  the 
Egyptians,  whose  policy  often  induced  them  to  forego  great  {^vantages  to  promote  the  security  of  their  country,  did 
not,  at  this  time,  afibrd  to  their  Asiatic  neighbours  any  facilities  in  obtaining  these  warlike  animals,  which  formed  the 
principal  strength  of  their  own  level  country.  And  this  renders  it  probable  that  the  princes  of  northern  Palestine  de- 
rived their  horses  from  Armenia,  which  was  in  ancient  times  celebrated  for  its  horses,  and  which  certainly  did  at  a 
later  period  send  them  to  the  north  of  Palestine  to  the  great  commercial  fairs  of  Tyre.  Thus  Exekiel  (xxvu.  14)  says, 
spealung  of  that  city,  **  They  of  the  house  of  Togarmah  (that  is,  Armenia)  traded  m  thy  (airs  with  horses,  and  hone- 
men,  and  mules.**  What  the  Annenians  i^terwaras  did  at  Tyre  they  very  probably,  at  this  earlier  period,  did  at  <<  Great 
Zidon.** — For  some  remaria  on  the  houghing  (hamstringing)  of  horses,  see  the  note  on  2  Samu  viii.  4. 

13.  **  But  OM  for  iMe  cities  that  ttood  •till  in  their  ttrength,  Itrael  bttrwed  mme  o/ /Acw."— Instead  of  "stood  still  in  theb 
strength,"  **  stood  on  the  hills'*  would  be  more  correct  and  intelligible.  The  original,  rendered  '^strength,"  is  Q^/1 
(/iV/om),  and  the  word  /e/  means  a  hill,  not  only  in  Hebrew  but  in  the  Chaldee  and  Arabic  ;  whence  it  frequently  occuis 
in  composition  with  the  names  of  places  in  Assyria,  Mesopotamia,  and  Syria.  The  sense  seems  to  be,  that  Jotshoa 
burned  the  cities  in  the  plains,  but  preserved  those  that  were  situated  on  the  hills.  The  reason  of  this  seems  clearly 
enough  to  be,  that,  fearing  to  weaken  his  army  by  putting  a  garrison  in  all  the  towns  he  took,  he  preferred  keeping 
those  which  were  the  most  easily  defended ;  destroying  the  others,  to  prevent  the  enemy  from  resuming  the  occnpatioa 
of  them.  This  explanation  is  the  more  probable  from  Judg.  i.  19,  where  we  see  that  the  cavidry  oi  the  Caoaanites 
afforded  them  sucn  advantages  in  the  plain  that  the  Hebrews  could  not  maintain  their  possession  of  the  plains,  bat 
were  obliged  to  confine  themselves  to  the  hills.  The  obvious  comse  for  them  to  take  was,  therefore,  that  which  the 
above  interpretation  suggests. 

16.  «  Mountain  of  leraeV* — Some  think  this  was  Bethel,  where  the  Lord  twice  appeared  to  Jacob,  and  promised  him 
the  land,  and  where  he  also  changed  the  patriarch's  name  from  Jacob  to  Israel.  Otners,  however,  understand  ^  moun- 
tain "  in  the  plural,  in  the  same  sense  as  in  verse  21,  where  ''mounta'ns  of  Israel,"  in  opposition  to  <^  mountains  of 
Juduh,"  obviously  denotes  all  the  mountains  of  the  country,  except  those  in  the  tribe  of  Judah. 

18.  ''Joshua  maf/e  war  a  kmg  time^ — ^This  long  time  must  have  been  between  six  and  seven  years,  as  determined  by 
the  age  of  Caleb,  who  tells  us,  in  ch.  xiv.  7 — 10,  that  he  was  forty  years  of  age  wlien  Moses  sent  him  as  one  of  the 
original  spies  from  Kadesh-bamea,  and  that  he  was  eighty-five  years  old  at  the  division  of  the  land.  Consequently, 
forty-five  years  had  been  passed  since  he  went  to  spy  the  laud,  and  as  thirty-eight  of  these  years  had  expired  before 
the  Jordan  was  passed,  there  of  course  remain  about  seven  years,  which  liad  been  employed  in  the  conquest  of  the 
land  west  of  the  Jordan.  As,  however,  some  interval  may  have  elapsed  between  the  cessation  of  the  war  and  the 
division  of  the  country,  it  is  possible  that,  as  Josephus  says,  the  war  lasted  only  five  years. 

21.  "  AnaJnwa^ — See  the  note  on  Gen.  xiiL  18.  It  will  be  recollected  that  this  gigantic  people  were  of  a  difibent 
race  from  the  Cauaanites,  and  were  not  included  in  the  list  of  devoted  nations.  They  were  the  same  race  who  so  terri- 
fied the  original  spies,  and  the  report  of  whose  stature  had  so  much  effect  in  discouraging  the  Israelites.  (Num.  xiii  ^ 
It  would  doubtless  have  been  imprudent  to  have  allowed  them  \q  remain  in  the  heart  of  the  country:  they  were  there- 
fore dealt  with  like  the  other  inhabitants ;  and  Caleb,  one  of  the  only  two  spies  whom  their  appearance  had  not  in  the 
first  instance  intimidated,  expelled  them  from  their  capital  Kirjath-Arba,  which  had  been  g^vcn  to  him  by  Joshua,  and 
the  name  of  which  he  changed  to  Hebron.  (See  ch.  xiv.  \%et  seq,\  xv.  13,  14;  Judges  i.  10.)  The  Philistines  oa 
the  coast  gave  refuge  to  those  who  escaped,  and  some  of  their  descendants  were  remaining  in  David's  time ;  for  it 
is  almost  certain  that  Goliath,  and  the  other  Philistine  giants  mentioned  in  his  history,  were  descended  from  these 
rL'fugees. 

22.  "/ya/A."— See  1  Sam.  xxi.  10. 
*^fA£/<;</.^— See  1  SifaLV.  1. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

1  The  two  kings  whose  countries  Moses  took  and  dis- 
posed of.  7  The  one  and  thirty  kings  on  the  other 
side  Jordan  which  Joshua  smote. 

Now  these  are  the  kings  of  the  land,  which 
the  children  of  Israel  smote,  and  possessed 
their  land  on  the  other  side  Jordan  toward 
the  rising  of  the  sun,  from  the  river  Amon 
unto  mount  Hermon,  and  all  the  plain  on 
the  east : 

2  ^Sihon  king  of  the  Amorites,  who  dwelt 
in  Heshbon,  and  ruled  from  Aroer,  which  is 
upon  the  bank  of  the  river  Amon,  and 
from  the  middle  of  the  river,  and  from  half 


Gilead,  even  unto  the  river  Jabbok,  trhich 
is  the  border  of  the  children  of  Ammon  ; 

3  And  from  the  plain  to  the  sea  of  Chin- 
neroth  on  the  east,  and  unto  the  sea  of  the 
plain,  even  the  salt  sea  on  the  east,  the  way 
to  Beth-jeshimoth ;  and  from  Hhc  south, 
under  'Ashdoth-pisgah* : 

4  ^  And  the  coast  of  Og  king  of  Bashan, 
which  was  of  Hhe  remnant  of  the  giants, 
that  dwelt  at  Aslitaroth  and  at  Edrei, 

5  And  reigned  in  mount  Hermon,  and  in 
Salcah,  and  in  all  Bashan,  unto  the  border 
of  the  Geshurites  and  the  Maachathitcs, 
and  half  Gilead,  the  border  of  Sihon  king 
of  Heshbon. 


1  Num.  SI.  Si.    Dettt.3.6.         *Ot,Ten.an,  *Or,thesprinfsiofPitgah,otthehia. 
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6  Them  did  Moses  the  servant  of  the 
I^ORD  and  the  children  of  Israel  smite :  and 
•Moses  the  servant  of  the  Lord  gave  it  for 
a  possession  unto  the  Beubenites^  and  the 
Gadites,  and  the  half  tribe  of  Manasseh. 

7  ^  And  these  are  the  kines  of  the 
country  which  Joshua  and  the  children  of 
Israel  smote  on  this  side  Jordan  on  the 
west,  from  Baal-gad  in  the  valley  of  Leba- 
non even  unto  ^the  mount  Halak>  that  goeth 
up  to  Seir;  which  Joshua  gave  unto  the 
tribes  of  Israel  for  a  possession  according 
to  their  divisions ; 

8  In  the  mountains,  and  in  the  valleys, 
and  in  the  plains,  and  in  the  springs,  and  in 
the  wilderness,  and  in  the  south  country ;  the 
Hittites,  the  Amorites,  and  the  Canaanites, 
the  Perizzites,  theHivites,  and  the  Jebusites : 

9  1[  'The  king  of  Jericho,  one;  'the  king 
of  Ai,  which  i«  beside  Beth-el,  one ; 

1 0  *^he  king  of  Jerusalem,  one ;  the  king 
of  Hebron,  one ; 

1 1  The  king  of  Jarmuth,  one ;  the  king 
of  Lachish,  one ; 

12  The  king  of  Eglon,  one ;  'Hhe  king  of 
Gezer,  one ; 


13  ^'The  king  of  Debu-,  one ;  the  king  of 
Gedcr,  one ; 

14  The  king  of  Hormah,  one ;  the  king 
of  Arad,  one ; 

15  **The  king  of  libnah,  one;  the  king 
of  Adullam,  one ; 

16  **The  king  of  Makkedah,  one;  the 
king  of  Beth-el,  one ; 

1/  The  king  of  Tappuah,  one;  the  king 
of  Hepher,  one ; 

18  The  king  of  Aphck,  one;  the  king  of 
**Lasharon,  one ; 

19  The  king  of  Madon,  one ;  *Hhc  king  of 
Hazor,  one ; 

20  The  king  of  Shimron-meron,  one ;  the 
king  of  Achshaph,  one; 

21  The  king  of  Taanach,  one;  the  king 
of  Megiddo,  one ; 

22  The  king  of  Kedesh,  one ;  the  king  of 
Jokneam  of  Carmel,  one ; 

23  The  king  of  Dor  in  the  coast  of  Dor, 
one;  the  king  of  "the  nations  of  Gilgal, 
one; 

24  The  king  of  Tirzah,  one :  all  the  kings 
thirty  and  one. 


•Nam.39.S9.    Dent  a  19. 
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Verse  5.  <'  AU  Baih(m..,*and  half  6«/e«c/.*'— See  chap,  xiil  U* 

7.  "  UjUo  the  mntnt  Hulak,  that  goclh  vp  to  Seir.** — Wells  and  others  think  that  Mount  Halak,  which  may  be  rendered 
**  the  smooth  mountain,"  is  merely  a  name  applied  te  a  part  of  Lebanon  distinguished  for  its  smoothness ;  and  that 
Seir  is  another  name  for  Ilermon,  which,  as  we  learn  from  Deut.  iii.  9,  was  called  Sirion  by  the  Sidonians,  and  Shenir 
by  the  Amorites— names  not  very  different  from  Seir,  But  as  Moimt  Halak  is  here  obviously  employed  in  opposition 
to  Lebanon,  in  a  definition  of  boundary,  we  prefer  the  opinion  of  Calmet,  who  thinks  that  the  denommation  applies  to 
the  hills  in  the  extreme  south  of  the  country,  nearest  to  the  Seir  of  Edom.  It  will  be  recollected  that  a  ridge  of  hills 
extends  southward,  with  occasional  interruption,  through  the  centre  of  the  country,  forming,  as  it  were,  the  backbone 
of  the  country  west  of  the  Jordan  and  Dead  Sea.  Panulel  to  this  range  is  that  which  bounds  the  valley  of  the  Jordan 
and  the  Dead  Sea  on  the  west ;  and  these  two  together  render  very  hilly  all  the  country,  in  this  pitft,  between  the 
central  rid^e  and  the  Jordan  and  Dead  Sea.  But  the  ridge  of  the  centre  is  discontinued  in  the  south  of  Judah's  ter- 
ritory ;  while  that  of  the  Jordan  is  prolonged  southward,  forming  the  western  mountains  of  Seir,  and  enclosing  on 
the  west  the  great  Ghor,  or  ancient  valley  of  the  Jordan,  which  we  have  so  often  mentioned.  Now,  as  we  would  under^ 
stand,  Mount  Halak  is  the  last  of  the  many  ramifications  which  these  two  lines  of  mountain  throw  out  towards  each 
other ;  and  this  shuts  up  on  the  south  that  peculiarly  hilly  portion  of  Canaan  to  which  we  have  referred.  This 
Halak  branchy  is  thrown  out  at  the  bottom  (south)  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  forms  the  ascent  from  the  southern  plains 
into  the  hill  country  of  Judah.  This  explanation  will  be  rendered  perfectly  clear  by  reference  to  a  map :  and  it  does 
not  much  matter  whether  we  regard  Halak  as  a  proper  name,  or  translate  it,  as  Calmet  does,  into  *'  the  mountains  of 
separation." 

9.  '*  Jericho,**  &c. — In  the  following  list  of  the  thirty-one  ancient  kingdoms  of  Canaan  there  occur  very  few  names  of 
places  that  are  connected  with  any  event  of  consequence  in  the  subsequent  portions  of  the  sacred  history,  or  concerning 
whose  modem  sites  any  information  is  extant.  Jerusalem  and  Jericho,  which  will  hereafter  engage  our  attention,  and 
Hebron  and  Bethel,  which  have  already  been  noticed,  are  the  only  towns  of  'much  interest  to  the  reader  of  Scripture. 
Concerning  most  of  the  others,  the  maps  of  Palestine  afford  all  the  information  which  is  of  any  importance,  and  which 
consists  merely  in  the  determination  of  their  sites  and  relative  position.  This  applies  with  e^ual  truth  to  the  numerous 
names  which  oecur  in  the  ensuing  chapters,  which  g^ve  an  account  of  the  division  of  the  terntory  among  the  tribes.  We 
shall  not  therefore  encumber  the  page  with  speculations  about  names  of  no  subsequent  interest ;  but,  leaving  it  to  the 
map  to  show  their  distribution  over  the  face  of  the  country,  we  shall  confine  our  attention  to  the  few  names  that  seem 
to  require  elucidation  or  remark.  It  may  be  here  right  to  inform  the  reader  that  the  great  mass  of  the  names  which 
appear  in  the  maps  of  Palestine  are  fixed  according  to  the  positions  assigned  by  Eusebius  and  Jerome,  who  had  an 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  country,  at  a  time  when  a  much  larger  number  of  the  ancient  names  existed  than  at 
present, 

11.  **  ItfcAuA."— This  place  is  several  times  mentioned  in  Scripture.  It  is  one  of  the  cities  which  were  repaired  and 
fortified,  and  made  ''exceeding  strong,"  by  Rehoboam  (2  Chron.  xi.  10) ;  and  it  seems  to  have  become  of  so  much 
importance,  that  when  Sennacherib  invaded  Jerusalem,  he  betdeged  it  in  person,  detaehing  bis  generals  from  thence 
against  Jerusalem  (2  Kmgs  xyiii.  14, 17) ;  and  at  a  subsequent  period,  the  Babylonian  invader  does  not  seem  t^  have 
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proceeded  againtt  Jerusalem  until  he  hltd  taken  Laehbh  (comp.  Jer.  xzxir«  7,  with  max*  1).    In  the  time  of  Jerome, 
Lachish  was  a  village,  about  twenty  milei  south-west  of  Jiirusalem. 

12.  *'  Qexer*^* — ^The  king  of  Qezer  was  he  who  came  to  the  relief  of  Lachish  when  besieged  by  Joshua,  and  was  utterly 
defeated  and  slain  (ch.  x.  33).  But  it  is  not  there  said  that  his  city  was  taken ;  it  was  probably  too  distant  at  the 
time.  We  learn  from  chap.  zvL  10,  that  the  £phi*aimite8,  in  whose  lot  this  town  lav,  did  not  expel  the  inhabitants, 
but  put  them  under  tribute.  In  the  time  of  Solomon,  however,  the  kin^  of  E^ypt  took  and  burnt  the  place,  destroying 
the  Ganaanites  who  dwelt  in  it ;  after  which  he  gave  the  place  to  his  daughter,  the  wife  of  Solomon,  who  rebuilt  i^ 
together  with  several  other  towns.  (See  1  Kings  svL  17.)  Gezer  was  in  the  souUiem  border  of  the  tribe  of  Ephraim, 
about  fifteen  miles  N.W.  by  N.  from  Jerusalem.  In  the  time  of  Jerome  it  was  a  small  town,  bearing  the  name  of 
Gazara. 

14.  **  Uormah.  • .  ,Jrad,'* — From  this  it  seems  that  the  kincdom  of  Arad  was  distinct  Ikim  that  of  Hormah ;  whence 
we  may  conclude  that  Hormah  was  not  a  town  of  the  king  of  Arad,  but  of  an  ally  who  had  assisted  him  iH  his  attack 
on  the  Israelites,  as  recorded  in  Num.  zxi.  (see  the  note  there).  Although  the  king  of  Hormah  was  defeated  by 
Joshua,  the  city  of  that  name  was  not  destroyed  till  after  his  death  (see  Judg.  i.  17). 

15.  **  Ubnuhr — ^This  town  appears  to  have  been  a  few  miles  to  the  north  of  Lachish.  It  was  ^ven  to  the  priests 
(ch.  JM.  13\  which  perhaps  accounts  for  its  revolt  from  king  Joram,  when  <<  he  did  evil  in  the  siffht  of  the  Lord  " 
(2  Kings  viii  22 ;  2  Chron.  xxi.  10).  The  place  must  have  been  of  considerable  importance,  as  we  find  that  the  king 
of  Assyria,  after  he  had  despatched  Rabehakeh  from  Lachish  against  Jerusalem,  went  himself  to  take  Ubnah.  It 
existed  as  a  village  in  the  time  of  Eusebius  and  Jerome. 

<<  ^c/i^om."— This  place  is  chiefly  noted  in  later  times  from  a  cave  in  its  neighbourhood,  which  furnished  a  retreat  to 
David  when  he  fled  trom  Oath  (1  Sam.  xxiu  1),  and  where  he  collected  a  party  of  about  four  hundred  men.  It  was 
one  of  the  towns  fortified  by  Rehoboam  (2  Chron.  x.  7).    Eusebius  says  it  was  a  very  large  town  even  in  his  time. 

17.  <<  Top/moA."— There  seem  to  be  two,  if  not  three,  phtces  of  this  name.  One  in  the  tribe  of  Jodah  (ch.  zy.  34) ; 
another  in  the  mountains  of  the  same  tribe  (v.  53),  distinguished  by  the  prefix  Btik  (Beth-tappuah) ;  and  a  thiid, 
distinguished  by  the.  prefix  En  or  Am  (En-tappuah),  on  the  boundary  between  the  tribes  Ephraim  and  Manasseh,  but 
belonging  to  the  former  (ch.  xvii.  7,  8).  Tappuah  means  an  apple,  probably  including  also,  like  the  analogous  Arabic 
word,  peaches,  citrons,  apricots,  &c.  These  towns  may  therefore  have  been  denominated  from  the  abun&nce  of  the 
fruit  of  this  kiud  wluch  tneir  districts  produced. 

18.  '*Aphek" — There  are  several  places  of  this  name ;  and  there  seem  to  be  more  than  there  retdly  are.  In  1  Sam.  iv. 
there  is  an  Aphek  where  the  Philistines  encamped  while  the  Israelites  were  encamped  at  Ebeneser,  and  when,  in  the 
action  which  ensued,  the  ark  of  Qod  was  taken.  There  is  also  an  Aphekah  mentioned  in  ch.  xv.  53  ;  probably  the 
same  as  this.  We  also  find,  in  1  Sam.  xxix.  1,  that  there  was  an  Aphek  in  the  great  plain  of  Esdraelon,  where  the  Phi- 
listines encamped,  as  did  the  Israelites  at  Jesreel,  previously  to  the  great  battle  in  which  Saul  was  killed.  Then  there 
was  another  Aphek  in  the  tribe  of  Aiher  fch.  xiiL  4,  and  xix.  30) ;  and  one  more,  belonging  to  the  kings  of  Syria,  to 
which  Benhadad  fled  when  defeated  by  Anab  (1  Kings  xx.  30).  As  this  last  city  seems  to  have  been  in  Lebanon,  and 
Asher's  territory  extended  into  those  mountains,  it  is  probable  that  the  two  last  are  identical,  the  rather  aa  this  tribe 
left  unconquered  a  gpreat  part  of  its  allotted  territory.  -  (See  the  note  on  the  text  last  referred  to.) 

"  /.atAoron."— Biblical  scholars,  regarding  the  prefixed  b  as  the  mark  of  the  genitive,  read  simply  "  of  Sharon,^  as  iu 
the  margin  of  our  version.  The  town  is  doubtless  the  same  as  the  Saron,  near  Lydda,  mentioned  in  Acts  ix.  35.  It 
stood  in  the  beautiful  and  fertile  plain  extending  from  Csesarea  to  Joppa,  along  the  coastt — which  is  mentioned  with  so 
much  admiration  by  the  sacred  poets.     (See  Cant  ii.  1.) 

1 9.  20.  '<  Madom .  •  ,Haxor . . .  Skimron-meron ,  •  ,Aehskapk,** — ^These  were  the  four  northern  kingn  who  organised  the 
grand  confederacy  against  the  Israelites  (ch.  xi.  1).  Hazor  seems  to  have  been  the  presiding  state  in  this  part  of  the 
country ;  and  although  it  was  utterly  defeated,  the  kintf  killed,  and  the  capital  burnt  down,  it  recovered  its  strength  in 
time,  and  about  160  years  later  was  so  powerful  as  to  nold  the  Israelites  themselves  in  subjection,  when  they  had 
sinned  against  Ood.  See  Jud.  iv.  The  last  of  these  four  towns,  Achshaph,  is  supposed  to  be  the  same  as  the  Achzib 
of  Judg.  i.  31.  This  place  was  situated  upon  the  coast,  about  ten  miles  north  of  Acre  (the  Accho  and  Ptolemais  of 
Scripture),  where,  upon  a  hill  near  the  sea,  there  is  still  a  small  viUa^,  bearing  the  name  of  Zib,  and  which  is  ren- 
dered conspicuous  by  a  few  palm  trees  which  rear  themselves  above  its  dwellings.  This  was  in  the  lot  of  Asher,  but 
that  tribe  aid  not  gain  possession  of  it. 

21.  '*  Taanach.  •  .Megiddo!* — Both  these  towns  are  mentioned  in  Judg.  v.  19,  so  as  to  show  that  they  were  not  Car 
from  the  river  Kishon,  or  very  distant  from  each  other.  Manasseh,  to  whom  both  towns  belonged,  could  not  drive  out 
the  inhabitants ;  but  the]^  were  ultimately  enabled  to  exact  tribute  from  them  ^xvii.  11 — 13).  Yet  Taanach  is  in  ^^»- 
25,  mentioned  as  a  Levitical  city.  Mesiddo  was  rebuilt  by  Solomon  (1  Kings  ix.  15).  Ahaziah,  king  of  Judah,  died 
here  of  the  woimds  he  received  from  Jehu*s  people  (2  Kings  ix.),  and  near  this  place  Joshua  received  the  wounds  of 
which  he  died,  in  a  battle  with  the  king  of  Egypt  2  Chron.  xzxv. 

22.  "  ir«d^«A."— There  are  two  places  of  this  name ;  one  in  the  tribe  of  Judah  (xv.  23),  and  the  other  in  that  of 
Naphtali  (xix.  37).  The  latter  is  thought  to  be  here  meant,  as  it  b  mentioned  with  others  that  were  situated  in  the 
northern  parts  of  Canaan.    This  was  afterwards  a  Levitical  city,  and  a  city  of  refuge  (xx.  7). 

23.  **  Dor,  in  ike  coatt  o/ Dor.**— This  seems  to  have  been  a  place  of  considerable  importance  in  later  times,  and  is 
placed  by  Jerome  nine  miles  to  the  north  of  Caesarea.  It  was  m  the  tribe  of  Manasseh,  but  like  TiMUiach  and  Me- 
giddo  was  not  possessed  by  it,  because  '<  the  Canaanites  would  dwell  in  that  land  "  (Jude*  i*  27  ;  Josh.  xvii.  1 1).  When 
Solomon  divided  the  coun^  into  twelve  governments,  one  of  them  was  *'  the  rerion  of  Dor,**  the  governor  of  which  was 
his  own  son-iik-law  (I  Kings  iv.  11).  It  is  mentioned  in  the  books  of  the  Maccabees  and  in  Josephus,  under  the 
name  of  Dora.  Mir.  Buckingham,  who,  in  his  '  Travels  in  Palestine,'  has  fully  traced  its  history,  describes  it  as  m 
small  village  with  not  more  than  forty  or  fifty  dwellings,  without  a  mosque,  but  having  a  khan  for  the  accomraodatioa 
of  travellers.  There  is  here  a  small  port  formed  by  a  ran^  of  rocky  islets  at  a  short  distance  from  the  sandy  beach. 
A  ruined  castle  stands  on  the  north  of  the  town ;  but  there  is  nothing  to  convey  an  idea  of  the  former  extent  and  im- 
portance of  the  place.    It  is  now  called  Tortoura. 

**  King  ofihe  naiiont  of  OUgaL** — Certainly  not  the  Gtilgal  where  the  Hebrews  formed  their  first  encampmoit.    Wa- 
terland,  Boothroyd,  and  others  read  the  word  rendered  ^'nations "  as  a  proper  name,  and  for  **  Oilfal*^  read  " Oalilee  ** 
with  the  Septuagint,  thus  translating,  *'  king  of  Ooim  in  Oalilee."    Compare  with  Isa.  xi«  1 ;  see  Simo  the  note  on  OeiL. 
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«iT.  I.  We  allow  the  cox\jectture  there  stated  to  apply  to  this  text ;  but  its  application  toTidal'k  kingdom  is  mora  doubtr 
ful>  as  there  neither  Gilgal  nor  Qalilee  are  expressed. 

24.  '<  Tirzah" — It  is  no  where  said  to  what  tribe  this  place  belonged.  Some  place  it  in  Hanosseh,  and  others  m 
Ephraim.  After  the  separation  into  two  kingdoms,  Tirzah  soon  became  the  capital  of  Israel,  or  at  least  a  principal 
seat  of  the  court,  until  Samaria  was  built  by  Omri  and  made  the  metropolitan  city.  (See  1  Kings  xii.  25  ;  xiv.  17  ; 
XT.  33  ;  x?i.  6,  8,  9,  16, 17,  23,  24.)  The  town  seems  to  hare  been  so  pleasantly  situated,  that  "<  beautiful  as  Tiriah,** 
became  a  proverbial  and  poetical  expression  of  comnarison  (Cant.  yL  4). 

<<  AU  ih€  Mn^t  thirty  amd  offtf.**— See  the  note  on  Judg.  i.  7. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

1  The  bounds  qf  the  land  not  vet  conquered,  8  The 
inheritance  qf  the  two  trioes  ana  haif.  14,  33 
The  Lord  and  his  sacrifices  are  the  inheritance  of 
Levi,  15  The  bounds  of  the  inheritance  of  Reu- 
ben, 22  Balaam  slain,  24  The  bounds  qf  the 
inheritance  of  Oad,  29  and  of  the  haif  tribe  qf 
Manasseh- 

Now  Joshua  was  old  and  stricken  in  years ; 
and  the  Lord  said  unto  him.  Thou  art  old 
and  stricken  in  years,  and  there  rcmaineth 
yet  very  much  land  *to  be  possessed. 

2  This  is  the  land  that  yet  remaineth  : 
all  the  borders  of  the  Philistines,  and  all 
Geshuri, 

3  From  Sihor,  which  is  before  Egypt, 
even  unto  the  borders  of  Ekron  northward, 
which  is  counted  to  the  Canaanite :  five  lords 
of  the  Philistines ;  the  Gazathites,  and  the 
Ashdothites,  the  Eshkalonites,  the  Gittites, 
and  the  Ekronites ;  also  the  Avites  : 

4  From  the  south,  all  the  land  of  the 
Canaanites,  and  "Mearah  that  is  beside  the 
Sidonians,  unto  Aphek,  to  the  borders  of 
the  Amorites : 

5  And  the  land  of  the  Giblites,  and  all 
Lebanon,  toward  the  sunrising,  from  Baal- 
ffad  under  mount  Hermon  unto  the  entering 
into  Hamath. 

6  All  the  inhabitants  of  the  hill  country 
from  Lebanon  unto  Misrephoth-maim,  and 
all  the  Sidonians,  them  will  I  drive  out  from 
before  the  children  of  Israel:  only  divide 
thou  it  by  lot  unto  the  Israelites  for  an  in- 
heritance, as  I  have  commanded  thee. 

7  Now  therefore  divide  this  land  for  an 
inheritance  unto  the  nine  tribes,  and  the 
half  tribe  of  Manasseh, 

8  With  whom  the  Reubenites  and  the 
Gadites  have  received  their  inheritance, 
•which  Moses  gave  them,  beyond  Jordan 
eastward,  even  as  Moses  the  servant  of  the 
Lord  gave  them ; 

9  From  Aroer,  that  is  upon  the  bank  of 
the  river  Amon,  and  the  city  that  is  in  the 
midst  of  the  river,  and  all  the  plain  of  Me- 
deba  unto  Bibon ; 


10  And  all  the  cities  of  Sihon  king  of  the 
Amorites,  which  reined  in  Heshbon,  unto 
the  border  of  the  children  of  Ammon ; 

11  And  Gilead,  and  the  border  of  the 
Geshurites  and  Maachathites,  and  all  mount 
Hermon,  and  all  Bashan  unto  Salcah ; 

12  All  the  kingdom  of  Og  in  Bashan, 
which  reined  in  Ashtaroth  and  in  Edrei, 
who  remained  of  Hhe  remnant  of  the  giantd : 
for  these  did  Moses  smite,  and  cast  them  out. 

13  Nevertheless  the  children  of  Israel 
expelled  not  the  Geshurites,  nor  the  Maa- 
chathites :  but  the  Geshurites  and  the  Ma;^- 
chathites  dwell  among  the  Israelites  until 
this  day. 

14  Only  unto  the  tribe  of  Levi  he  gave 
none  inheritance  ;  the  sacrifices  of  the  Ldkd 
God  of  Israel  made  by  fire  are  their  inherit- 
ance, as  he  said  unto  them. 

15  ^  And  Moses  gave  unto  the  tribe  of 
the  children  of  Reuben  inheritance  accord- 
ing to  their  families. 

16  And  their  coast  was  from  Aroer,  that 
is  on  the  bank  of  the  river  Amon,  and  the 
city  that  is  in  the  midst  of  the  river,  and  all 
the  plain  by  Medeba; 

1/  Heshoon,  and  all  her  cities  that  are 
in  the  plain ;  Dibon,  and  'Bamoth-baal,  and 
Beth-baal-meon, 

18  And  Jahaza,  and  Kedemoth,  and  Me« 
phaath, 

19  And  Kirjathaim,  and  Sibmah,  and 
Zareth-shahar  in  the  mount  of  the  valley, 

20  AndBeth-peor,  and  •  Ashdoth-pisgah^ 
and  Beth-jeshimoth, 

21  And  all  the  cities  of  the  plain,  and  all 
the  kingdom  of  Sihon  king  of  the  Amorites, 
which  reigned  in  Heshbon,  whom  Moses 
smote  •with  the  princes  of  Midian,  Evi,  and 
Rekem,  and  Zur,  and  Hur,  and  Reba,  which 
were  dukes  of  Sihon,  dwelling  in  the 
country. 

22  %  Balaam  also  the  son  of  Beor,  the 
•soothsayer,  did  the  children  of  Israel  slay 
with  the  sword  among  them  that  were  slain 
by  them. 

23  And  the  border  of  the   children  of 


>  Heb.  to  pouesi  it,  *  Or,  the  oane, 

t  Or,  eA0  high  plaeet  qfEaal,  tmd  htmn  of  Btml-mmm, 


'  Num.  3S.  33.    Dent.  3. 13,  l&    Ctwp.  99.  4.  «  Deut  8. 11.  .  Chap.  19. 4. 

•Deoi.8.17.        fOt»spriag9  0fPi$aoh,otth9km,       •  Norn.  81. 8.       •Or.^tiicT 
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Reuben  was  Jordan,  and  the  border  thereof. 
This  was  the  inheritance  of  the  children  of 
Beuben  after  their  families,  the  cities  and 
tbe  villages  thereof. 

24  And  Moses  gave  inheritance  unto  the 
tribe  of  Gad,  even  unto  the  children  of  Gad 
according  io  their  families. 

25  And  their  coast  was  Jazer,  and  all  the 
cities  of  Gilead,  and  half  the  land  of  the 
children  of  Ammon,  unto  Aroer  that  is  be- 
fore Rabbah ; 

26  And  froiA  Hcshbon  unto  Ramath- 
mizpeh,  and  Betonim ;  and  from  Mahanaim 
unto  the  border  of  Debir ; 

27  And  in  the  valley,  Beth-aram,  and 
Beth-nimrah,  and  Succoth,  and  Zaphon,  the 
rest  of  the  kingdom  of  Sihon  king  of  Hesh- 
bon,  Jordan  and  his  border,  even  unto  the 
edffe  of  the  sea  of  Chinnereth  on  the  other 
side  Jordan  eastward. 

28  This  is  the  inheritance  of  the  children 
of  Gad  after  their  families,  the  cities,  and 
their  villages. 

to  Num.  33. 99.        "Chap. 


29  %  And  Moses  gave  inheritance  unto 
the  half  tribe  of  Manasseh :  and  this  was 
the  possession  of  the  half  tribe  of  the  chil- 
dren of  Manasseh  by  their  families. 

30  And  their  coast  was  from  Mahanaim, 
all  Bashan,  all  the  kingdom  of  Og  king  of 
Bashan,  and  all  the  towns  of  Jair,  which  are 
in  Bashan,  threescore  cities : 

31  And  half  Gilead,  and  Ashtaroth,  and 
Edrei,  cities  of  the  kingdom  of  Og  in  Ba- 
shan, were  pertaining  unto  the  children  of 
Machir  the  son  of  Manasseh,  even  to  the 
one  half  of  the  "children  of  Machir  by  their 
families. 

32  These  are  the  countries  which  Moses 
did  distribute  for  inheritance  in  the  plains 
of  Moab,  on  the  other  side  Jordan^  by  Je- 
richo, eastward. 

33  "But  unto  the  tribe  of  Levi  Moses 
gave  not  any  inheritance ;  the  Lord  God  of 
Israel  was  their  inheritance,  "as  he  said 
unto  them. 

la?.       >s  Nam.  18. 80. 


Verse  1.  "  Joshua  was  old,^ — He  was  110  yean  old  at  his  death ;  and  as  the  Jews  say  that  the  survey  and  di?Hnon 
of  the  land  occupied  seren  years,  and  as  he  does  not  appear  to  have  lived  long  after  that,  he  was  at  this  time  pn^Mibly 
ahout  a  hundred  years  of  age. 

2.  '*  The  borders  of  the  PhilistinesJ" — The  Philistines  were  descended  from  Misraim,  the  second  son  of  Ham  (Gen.  x. 
14),  hy  whom  Egypt  was  settled.  They  seem  to  have  left  that  country  at  a  very  early  period,  and  to  have  setUed  on 
the  coast  of  Canaan,  expelling  the  Avites  by  whom  it  had  previously  been  occupied  (Deut.  ii.  3 ;  Amos  ix.  7  ;  Jer. 
zlvii.  4).  They  soon  became  so  powerful  as  to  give  to  the  whole  country  the  name  of  ^  Palestine,"  by  which  it  was  known 
even  in  the  time  of  Moses  (Exod.  xv.  14),  and  under  which  it  is  mentioned  by  Greek  and  Roman  writers.  The  territory 
of  the  Philistines  was  very  inconsiderable  in  extent,  being  mereljr  a  narrow  strip  extending  about  sixty  miles  along  the 
coast,  from  the ''  river  of  Egypt "  nearly  to  the  bay  of  Joppa.  This  country  was  very  fertile ;  and  we  arc  probably  to  look 
for  the  source  of  their  power  in  the  commerce  which  they  appear  to  have  carried  on.  It  is  certain  that  they  were  the  most 

Sowerftd  and  lasting  enemies  that  the  Israelites  had  to  encounter ;  and  the  history  of  the  wars  between  the  two  people 
lis  a  very  large  space  in  the  historical  books  of  Scripture.  Their  land  fell  to  the  lot  of  Judah ;  but  that  tribe  never 
dispossessed  them  of  their  territory ;  and  wars  between  them  and  the  Hebrews  continued  to  be  waged  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Jewish  commonwealth  to  its  dissolution  at  the  captivity.  After  the  Jews  were  again  settled  in  their 
own  country,  the  wars  between  their  old  enemies  were  revived.  Judas  Maccabnus  defeated  them  and  took  Axotus 
rs.c.  159) ;  and  about  sixty-five  years  after,  Gaza  was  burnt  by  Alexander  Janneus.  After  this,  the  Philistines  seem  to 
have  been  incorporated  with  the  Jews  who  settled  in  their  country.  And  hence  the  Philistines,  who  are  before  us  &om 
the  commencement  to  the  conclusion  of  the  Old  Testament  history,  are  not  once  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament. 
We  see  that  at  the  present  time  their  little  territory  was  divided  into  five  principalities  or  commonwealths,  the  chiefs  of 
which  are  distinguished  by  the  peculiar  title  of  D^J*1D>  seranim^  which  almost  every  version  differently  renders  (oar 
owii  by  ^ lords"  and  <' princes").  It  is  probable  that  saran  was  the  title  which  the  Philistines  themselves  gave  io  the 
chief  officer  of  their  Uttle  states,  the  government  of  which  seems  to  have  been  aristocratic  See  the  note  on  1  Sam. 
xxvii.  22. 

*<  (TetAvri."— -From  the  context  the  Gtshurites  must  be  the  same  as  those  mentioned  in  1  Sam.  xxvii.  8,  where  it  is  said 
that  while  David  lived  among  the  Philistines,  he  went  and  invaded  the  Ghsshurites  and  other  nations  which  "were  of  old 
the  inhabitants  of  the  land,  as  thou  gpoest  to  Shur,  even  unto  the  land  of  Egjrpt,"  In  verses  11,  13,  another  nation  of 
Geshurites  are  mentioned  as  being  situated  at  the  other,  the  northern,  extremity  of  the  land,  on  the  other  side  JorAan, 
that  is,  to  the  north  of  Bashan,  within  mount  Hermon.  Some  Biblical  chorographers  think  that  they  find  a  third 
Geshur  in  the  "Geshur  in  Syria"  of  2  Sam.  xv.  8,  the  king  of  which  was  the  father-in-law  of  Absalom,  who  fled  thither 
after  he  had  caused  his  brother  Ammon  to  be  murdered,  and  remained  there  three  years  till  Joab  had  made  his  peace 
with  the  king.  (See  2  Sam.  iiL  3  ;  xiii.  37,  38.)  We  do  not,  however,  see  any  reason  for  establishing  a  di£Eereiice 
between  the  Greshurites  of  Hermon  and  those  of  Syria,  since  the  denomination  of  "  Syria"  reaches  in  the  Scripture  to 
the  verr  borders  of  Palestine. ,  The  Geshurites  either  of  the  south  or  north  were  never  expelled ;  but,  as  we  see  from 
verse  13,  the  latter  were  so  far 'subdued  that  they  were  oblVged  to  admit  the  Israelites  to  participate  in  the  occupation 
of  their  land. 

^  3.  "  Sihor,  tohich  is  bt/bre  EgjjpiP — This  river  is  unquestionabty  the  same  as  ''the  river  of  Egypt,"  whatever  that 
river  were.  See  the  notes  on  Gen.  zv.  18,  and  Numu  zxxiv.  5.  This  text  afibrds  an  additional  proof  that  the  '<  river  of 
Egypt"  and  ^  Sihor"  aie  not  the  Nile  ;  for  the  territory  of  the  Philistines,  along  the  Mediterranean,  certainly  did 
not  extend  to  the  Nile ;  but  it  did  extend  to  the  vianity  of  £1  Arish,  near  wmch  we  believe  the  river  ought  to  be 
placed. 

4.  '<  To  the  borders  of  the  Amorites,**-^'We  must  conclude  that  this  much  dispersed  people  had  a  colony  in  the  north, 
at  well  as  in  the  south  and  east,  nnl^  we  prefer  to  conclude  ^tby  some  accident  the  letter  -i  r  has  b^  transposed, 
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and  that  we  ouglit  to  read  JramiieSf  that  is,  Syrians.    Syria  certainly  was  the  northern  boundary  of  Palestine,  but  we 
nowhere  else  learn  that  Amorites  were  there. 

5.  "  The  lamd  of  the  GUf/iiei" — ^This  people  hod  their  capital,  called  Gcbal,  on  the  sea  shore,  under  Lebanon,  upwards 
of  forty  miles  N.N.E.  from  Sidon,  and  therefore  far  beyond  the  limits  of  the  territory  which  the  Israelites  ever  penna- 
nently  possessed.  This,  with  other  passages,  seems  to  sanction  the  conclusion  that,  in  the  definition  of  boundaries, 
respect  was  sometimes  had  to  the  limits  wliich  might  have  been  obtained,  if  the  people  harl  had  that  faith  in  tlie  Lord^s 
promise  which  would  have  rendered  them  invincible,  and  the  want  of  which  kept  them  from  the  complete  occupation 
of  their  promised  country.  On  this  view,  the  definition  of  boundaries  may  have  had  in  view  the  limits  of  the  kingdom 
in  the  time  of  David  and  Solomon,  when  the  power  of  the  Hebrews  attained  its  highest  paint.  But  in  other  explana- 
tions of  boundary  there  seems  to  be  a  reference  to  that  extent  of  country  which  was  actually  and  permanently  pos- 
sessed and  occupied  by  the  children  of  Abraham  The  Giblitcs  worked  with  the  people  of  Solomon  and  the  king  of 
Tyre  in  preparing  wood  and  stone  for. the  temple  (I  Kinji^s  v.  18,  marginal  reading) ;  and  in  Kzek.  xxvii.  9,  the  people 
of  Gebal  are  described  as  employed  in  fitting  out  the  ships  of  Tyre,  on  which  state  the  Giblites  seem  to  have  been  de- 
pendent both  in  the  time  of  Solomon  and  Ezekiel.  The  chief  town  is  no  doubt  the  Gabel  of  Pliny,  and  the  Byhlus  of 
the  Greeks.  Indeed,  the  Septuai^int  has  the  latter  name  for ''  Grebal"  in  the  last-cited  text.  It  is  still  called  Gebal,  and 
exists  as  a  small  town,  surrounded  by  a  wall,  parts  of  which  seemed  to  Burckhardt  to  have  been  built  in  the  time  of 
the  Crnsades. 


Lebanon. — Cassas,  'Voyaqe  Pittohesqub  en  Svrie.' 

6.  **  />/i<i«o»."— The  mountains  of  Lebanon  form  the  root  of  the  whole  mountain  system  of  Palestine.  An  extended 
view  would  perhaps  trace  them  as  ramifications  southward  from  the  great  range  of  Taurus;  but  we  must  content  our- 
selves with  the  more  limited  view  which  illustrates  their  immediate  connection  with  Palestine.  Two  parallel  ranges  of 
inounUins  descend  from  Syria,  enclosing  between  them  a  larce  valley  which  was  anciently  called  Ccele-Syria.  These 
are  the  mountains  of  Lebanon  of  the  Hebrews,  who  do  not,  like  the  Greeks,  distinguish  the  western  ridge  as  Libanus 
Proper,  and  the  eastern  as  Anti-Libanus ;  but  we  shall  retain  this  distinction,  as  convenient  m  a  geographical  statement. 
Arriving  in  the  north  of  Palestine,  the  parallel  ranges  both  incline  to  the  west,  and  Libanus  approaches  the  sea,  and 
terminates  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Leontes,  about  five  miles  to  the  north  of  old  Tyre.  The  history  of  Anti-Libanus 
is  more  complicated.  Contracting  the  breadth  of  valley  between  itself  and  Libanus,  it  also  advances  to  the  sea,  and  ter- 
minates in  the  White  Cape  {Album  Promontorium)  about  five  miles  south  of  old  Tyre.  This  part,  where  Anti-Libanus  turns 
westward  and  crosses  the  breadth  of  Palestine  to  the  sea,  is,  as  the  nearest  and  not  the  least  elevated,  to  be  understood  a« 
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Ihe  most  usual  <*  Lebanon**  of  the  Scriptute,  in  the  restricted  sense.  At  the  point  whece  this  chain  turns  off  eastward 
to  continue  its  parallel  course  with  Libanus,  it  throws  out  a  ramification  to  continue  the  southern  course  it  was  before 
pursuing.  This  might  in  fact  be  regarded  as  the  prolongation  of  the  main  chain,  and  that  which  attends  libaous 
towards  the  sea,  merely  as  a  branch.  At  any  rate,  this  continuation  southward  is  of  more  importance  than  the  other 
branches  of  Libanus.  At  the  point  of  divergence  the  highest  mountains  of  the  ran^  occur ;  and,  together  with  the 
first  part  of  the  prolongation  southward,  form  the  <<  Hermon"  of  Scripture.  Thence,  it  may,  with  the  usual  interniptiou 
of  plains  and  vallevs,  be  traced  along  the  east  side  of  the  Jordan,  the  Dead  Sea,  the  Ghor,  and  the  Gulf  of  Akaba, 
under  the  several  denominations  of  the  mountains  oft^ilead,  Abarim,  and  Seir.  This  much  of  the  southward  conti- 
nuation of  Anti-Libanus,  on  the  east  of  Jordan.  Let  us  return  to  the  point  of  divergence  at  mount  Hermon.  We 
have  said  that  there  Anti-Libanus  inclines  westward  to  the  sea,  to  continue  its  parallel  course  with  Libanus.  This  is 
true.  But  it  will  be  observed  that,  after  following  this  direction  till  it  arrives  at  about  the  centre  of  the  land's  breadth 
between  the  Jordan  and  the  sea,  it  merely  sends  a  dash  of  mountain  towards  the  west,  to  complete  its  duty  of  attend- 
ing Libanus,  and  itself  turns  southward,  and  establishes  a  new  parallelism  with  that  other  branch  which  we  have 
traced  southward  on  the  east  of  Jordan.  It  runs  down  through  the  centre  of  the  country,  forming  the  **  mountains  of 
Israel  '*  and  **  the  mountains  of  Judah.**  In  the  south  of  that  tribe,  a  cross  range  (see  **  Haiak^  note  to  ch.  xi.  17)  may 
be  considered  to  carry  it  eastward  nearer  to  the  parallel  range,  from  which  it  then  becomes  only  separated  by  the  broinl 
Ghor  between  the  Dead  Sea  and  the  Gulf  of  Akaba,  formmg  the  western  hills  of  that  valley,  of  wmch  we  have  so  often 
spoken.  From  thence  this  western  range  takes  the  western  side  of  the  Gulf  of  Akaba,  and  after  throwing  out  the 
cross  range  of  El  l^h,  may  be  considered  to  terminate  in  the  g^rand  moimtains  which  are  clustered  towaros  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  peninsula  or  SinaL  We  believe  this  Will  be  foui3  a  correct  skeleton  view  of  the  mountains  of  Lebanon : 
and  from  this  it  will  appear  that  all  the  mountains  which  bound  and  traverse  the  inheritance  of  Israel,  on  both  sides 
the  Jordan,  are,  in  one  way  or  another,  ramifications  of  these  mountains,  or,  to  speak  more  precisel]r>  of  the  Anti- 
Libanus.  In  the  note  on  Mount  Halak  (chap.  xii.  7),  it  was  found  convenient  to  censider  the  hills  trmch  bound  the 
plain  of  Jordan  on  the  west  as  forming  a  ridge  distinct  from  that  which  traverses  the  heart  of  the  country ;  but  this 
ridge  being  merely  a  ramification  of  the  central  range,  we  have,  in  the  present  more  general  view,  regarded  the  whole 
as  one  line  of  mountain. 

The  mountains  of  Lebanon  are  most  elevated  in  the  north  of  Palestine,  where  they  make  a  most  conspicuous  and 
striking  appearance,  whether  as  viewed  from  the  western  sea  or  the  eastern  plains.  They  appear  as  stretching  for 
away  to  the  north  and  south,  forming  the  elevated  central  nucleus  of  all  the  mountains  of  tnis  region,  and  raidag 
their  abrupt  and  steep  summits  in  grand  snow-invested  masses,  high  above  the  inferior  ridges  which  seem  to  diverge 
thence,  a«  from  a  centre,  to  the  north,  the  south,  and  the  east.  The  higher  summits  of  Anti- Libanus  are  covered  with 
perpetual  snow ;  not,  as  Dr.  Clarke  describes  it,  in  patches,  as  it  may  be  seen  during  summer  upon  the  tops  of  very  ele- 
vated mountains,  but  investing  all  the  upper  part  with  that  perfect  white  and  smoou  velvet-like  appearance  which  snow 
only  exhibits  when  it  is  very  deep ; — "  a  striking  spectacle,  adds  the  traveller, "  in  such  a  climate,  where  the  beholder, 
seeking  protection  from  a  burning  sun,  almost  considers  the  firmament  to  be  on  fire.**  The  higher  parts  of  Libanus 
not  being  above  the  point  of  perpetual  congelation,  are  not  thus  covered  with  perpetual  snow ;  but,  as  they  border  on 
that  point,  snow  still  remains  during  summer  in  the  clefts  and  fissures  which  are  exposed  to  the  north.  We  do  not 
know  that  any  traveller  has  determined  thQ  height  of  the  most  elevated  part  of  libanus  with  anj  precision.  Jahn,  in 
his  '  ArchsBologia  BibUca,'  says  the  height  of  Anti-Libanus  is  about  9000  feet ;  but  the  principiu  summits  must  be 
much  higher  tnan  this;  for  some  of  them,  as  we  have  seen,  are  above  the  Ime  of  perpetual  congelation,  which  line 
cannot  in  this  latitude  be  much  below  1 1,000  feet ;  consequently,  the  higher  peaks  must  be  above  that  elevation,  but 
how  much  above  we  do  not  know.  The  geological  structure  of  the  mountains  of  Lebanon  has  not  been  examined  with 
much  attention.  Burckhardt  says  of  Anti-Libanus,  "  Its  rock  is  primitive,  calcareous,  of  a  fine  grain ;  upon  the  highest 
part  I  found  a  sandy  slate**  (<  Syria,'  p.  9).  Of  Libanus,  he  nearly  repeats  this  description, — ^'The  whole  of  the  rock  is 
calcareous,  and  the  surface  towards  the  top  is  so  splintered  by  the  atmosphere  as  to  have  the  appearance  of  layers  of 
slates.**  He  adds,  **  I  found  a  small  petrified  shell,  and  on  breaking  a  stone  which  I  picked  up  on  the  summit,  I  dis- 
covered anoUier  similar  petrifaction  within  it.**  This  is  rather  important,  as  seeming  to  ^ow  that  the  structure  of  the 
mountains  is  not  of  primitive  but  of  either  mountain  or  transition  limestone. 

We  do  not  here  notice  the  cedars,  and  other  objects  and  circumstances,  which  furnished  so  many  fine  images  to  the 
Hebrew  poets.    Our  statements  on  these  subjects  are  reserved  to  illusthite  the  several  texts  which  refer  to  them. 

11.  "  Gilead*  •  .and  all  BatAan.**— The  beautiful  kingdom  of  O^,  on  the  east  of  Jordan,  extended  fh)m  the  ri?er  Jabbok 
on  the  south  to  Mount  Hermon  on  the  north.  It  comprehended  three  dbtricts,  all  famous  in  the  Bible  for  their  exu- 
berant fertility  and  their  general  excellence.  Of  these  Argob  was  in  the  north ;  Bashan,  properiy  so  called,  in  the 
middle ;  and  Qilead  in  the  south.  Part  of  Gilead,  however,  which  lay  south  of  the  Jabbok,  was  not  included  in  the 
kingdom  of  Bashan.  But  Argob  may  seem  to  be  only  a  district  of  Bashan  |  whence  the  whole  of  Og*s  kingdom  may 
be  said  to  consist  of  all  Bashan,  and  tne  greater  part  of  Gilead.  Or,  indeed,  it  may  be  that  Bashan  was  the  general 
name  for  the  whole,  and  Argob  and  Gilead  onljr  of  particular  districts — the  former  a  small  district  in  the  north>  and 
the  latter  a  large  one  in  the  south.  Parts  of  tlus  country  have  been  well  described  by  Mr.  Buckingham.  He  crossed 
the  Jordan  about  ten  miles  above  Jericho,  and  proceeded  north-west  to  Jerash ;  consequentiy,  till  he  came  to  the 
Jabbok  (Zerka),  his  journey  lay  through  that  part  of  Gilead  which  was  south  of  that  river,  and  which  had  belonged 
to  the  Amorites.  Arter  ascending  two  ranges. of  barren  hills,  ''we  found  ourselves  on  plains  of  nearly  as  high  a 
level  as  the  summits  of  the  hills  themselves,  and  certainly  800  feet  at  least  above  the  level  of  the  Jordan.  The 
character  of  the  country,  too,, was  quite  different  from  any  thing  I  had  seen  in  Palestine..  ..We  were  now  in  a 
land  of  extraordinary  nchness,' abounding  with  the  most  beautifid  prospects,  clothed  with  thick  forests,  varied  with 
verdant  slopes,  and  possessing  extensive  plains  of  a  fine  red  soil,  now  covered  with  thistles,  as  the  best  proof  of  its 
fertility,  and  yielding  in  nothing  to- the  celebrated  plains  of  Zabulon  and  Esdraelon,  in  Galilee  and  Samaria,"  (<  Pales- 
tine,* vol.  iL  p.  104,  8vo.  edit.)  'Axis  continued  to  be  the  character  of  Gilead  south  of  the  Jabbok.  After  passing  that 
river,  the  travellers  entered  that  part  of  Gilead  which  formed  the  south  portion  of  the  kingdom  of  Bashan:  '*  We 
ascended  the  steep  on  the  south  side  of  the  Zerka  (the  Jabbok),  and  on  reaching  its  summit,  came  again  on  a  beauti^ 
fill  plain,  of  an  elevated  level.  • .  •  We  continued  our  way  over  this  elevated  tract,  continuing  to  behold,  with  surprise 
and  admiration,  a  beautiful  country  on  all  sides  of  us ;  its  plains  covered  with  a  very  fertile  soil,  its  hills  clothed 
with  forests,  at  every  new  turn  presenting  the  most  magnificent  landscapes  that  could  be  imagined.  Among  the 
trees  the  oak  was  frequently  seen,  and  we  know  that  this  territory  produced  them  of  old.**  (Isa.  ii  13 ;  Ezek.  xxvii.  6 ; 
Zech.  xi.  2.). . .  .''Some  learned  commentators,  indeed,  believing  that  no  oaks  grew  in  this  supposed  desert  region,  have 
translated  the  word  by  aiders,  to  prevent  the  appearance  of  inaccuracy  in  the  inspired  writers.  The  expression  of  the 
fat  bulls  o/Bask<m,  which  occurs  more  than  once  in  the  Scriptures,  seemed  to  us  equally  inconsistent/  as  applied  to  • 
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country  generally  thought  to  be  a  desert,  in  common  with  the  whole  tract  that  i»  laid  down  in  our  modem  maps  as 
such,  between  the  Jordan  and  the  Euphrates ;  but  we  could  now  fully  comprehend  not  only  that  the  bulls  of  this 
luxuriant  country  might  be  proverbially  fat,  but  that  its  possessors,  too,  might  be  a  race  renowned  for  strength  and 
comeliness  of  person?  (*  Travels,' vol.  i.  p.  113 — 14.)  Continuing  the  journey  in  a  north-westerly  directiou — "The 
general  face  of  this  region  improved  as  we  advanced  farther  in  it,  and  every  new  direction  of  our  path  opened  upon  us 
views  which  charmed  ,us  by  their  grandeur  and  their  beauty.  Lofty  mountains  gave  an  oiitline  of  most  magnificent 
character  ;  flowing  beds  of'^  secondary  hills  softened  the  romantic  wildness  of  the  picture ;  gentle  slopes,  clothed  with 
wood,  gave  a  rich  variety  of  tints,  hardly  to  be  imitated  by  the  pencil ;  deep  valleys,  filled  with  murmuring  streams 
and  verdant  meadows,  onered  all  the  luxuriance  of  cultivation ;  and  herds  and  flocks  gave  life  and  animation  to  scenes 
as  grand,  as  beautiful^  and  as  highly  picturesqite^  as  the  taste  or  genius  of  a  Claude  could  either  invent  or  desire." 
(Vol.i.  p.  117— 18.) 

The  travellers  returned  from  Jerash  to  the  Jordan  bjr  a  more  northerly  route.  In  the  first  part  of  the  journey,  the 
beautiful  wooded  scenery  of  the  south  was  still  continued.  Mr.  Buckingham  says :  '*  Mr.  Bankes^  who  had  seen 
the  whole  of  England,  the  greater  part  of  Italy  and  France,  and  almost  every  province  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  fre- 
quently remarked  that,  in  all  his  travels,  he  had  met  with  nothing  equal  to  it,  excepting  only  in  some  parts  of  the 
latter  country,  Entre  Minho  and  Duoro,  to  which  he  could  alone  compare  it.  It  is  certain  that  we  were  perpetually 
exclaiming,  '  How  rich  l*  *  How  picturesque  !'  *  How  magnificent  1*  '  How  beautiful  1'  and  that  we  both  conceived  the 
scenery  around  to  be  quite  worth  all  the  hazard  and  privation  of  a  journey  to  the  eastward  of  Jordan." 

It  is  true  that,  in  prosecuting  their  route  to  the  Jordan,  the  travellers  met  with  much  austere  and  barren  land ;  but 
that  the  general  character  of  the  northern  part  of  Og*s  kingdom  coincides  in  a  great  degree  with  this  account  of  the 
southern  portion,  we  can  gather  even  from  the  brief  and  inanimate  indications  of  Burckhardt,  who  traversed  the  more 
northern  parts  of  Bashan  and  Argob,  and  speaks  frequently  of  desert  fields  covered  with  the  richest  pasturage,  and 
than  which  artificial  meadows  could  not  be  finer ;  and  describes  the  soil,  where  cultivated,  as  affording  the  richest  crops 
of  wheat  and  barley.  Upon  the  whole,  the  regions  of  Bashan  and  of  Gilead,  even  now,  after  ages  of  neglect  and  desola- 
tion, bear  witness  to  the  accuracy  of  the  frequent  allusions  to  their  fertility  and  beauty,  which  occur  in  the  Sacred 
books.  For  the  knowledge  of  this  we  are  entirely  indebted  to  modem  research,  as  the  region  beyond  Jordan  has  only 
ceased  to  be  an  unknown  land  within  the  present  century. 

12.  **  Athtaroth,^ — ^This,  one  of  the  capitals  of  Bashan,  derived  its  name  from  the  Syrian  Venus,  whose  worship  was 
^ry  prevalent  in  Syria  and  the  neighbouring  regions.  It  is  sometimes  called  Ashtaroth-Camaim ;  the  adjunct  signi- 
fies <Hhe  two-homed,"  the  goddess  being  sometimes  represented,  like  the  Egyptian  Isis,  homed,  or  with  the  horned 
moon.  In  time,  the  "  Ashtaroth"  was  dropped,  and  it  was  called  simply  Camaim  and  Camion,  as  in  the  books  of 
Maccabees  Tl  Mac  v.  26,  43,  44 ;  2  Mac.  xiL  21,  26),  and,  in  Jerome's  time,  Carnea.  It  was  then  a  considerable  town. 
The  place  is  now  called  Mezareib,  and  is  the  seat  of  the  first  castle  (built  upwards  of  three  centuries  since)  on  the 
route  of  the  great  pilgrim  caravan  firom  Damascus  to  Mecca.  The  castle  contams  the  store-houses  of  provisions  for  the 
caravan,  upon  the  roofs  of  which  are  built  sixteen  or  eighteen  mud  huts  for  the  peasants  who  cultivate  the  neighbouring 
grounds.  There  are  no  houses  beyond  the  precincts  of  the  castle.  Near  it,  on  the  north  and  east,  are  a  great  number 
of  springs,  whose  waters  collect  at  a  short  distance  into  a  large  pond  or  lake,  nearly  half  an  hour  in  circumference,  in 
the  midst  of  which  is  an  island.  The  water  it  excellent,  and  clear  as  crystal,  abounding  in  fish.  Near  this  lake  there 
are  many  ruins  of  ancient  buildings. 

'  <<  Edrei.^ — This  was  the  second  chief  city  of  Bashan ;  and  here  the  decisive  action  was  fought  in  which  Og  was  slain. 
**  Eusebius  and  Jerome,"  says  Wells,  '<  suppose  it  to  be  the  same  that  was  in  their  time  called  Adara,  and  was  then  a 
considerable  city  of  what  was  then  called  Arabia,  lying  at  the  distance  of  four-and-twenty  miles  from  Botsra."  It 
was  also  called  Adraa,  and  is  said  to  have  been  on  a  branch  of  the  Hieromax.  It  may  perhaps  be  found,  as  Burck- 
hardt conjectures,  in  the  village  called  Draa,  about  five  miles  N.N.E.  from  Ashtaroth. 

17.  **  Heihbon,**  kc, — Most  of  the  principal  towns  mentioned  in  this  chapter  have  been  already  noticed  under 
Num.  xxL  and  xxxii.  Such  of  them  as  have  not  been  considered  will  be  noticed  where  they  occur  historically ;  for 
there  are  few  but  historical  towns  which  seem  to  claim  particular  notice.  The  names  of  towns  here  given,  as  included 
in  the  portion  of  each  tribe,  are  however  of  the  highest  importance  as  materials  for  a  map,  which  it  would  have  been 
difficult  to  construct  without  them.  We  are  at  once  enabled  to  determine,  by  reference  to  these  lists,  in  what  tribe 
most  of  the  towns  hereafter  mentioned  in  Scripture  were  situated ;  and  then  our  research  is  limited  to  ascertain  in  what 
part  of  a  tribe*s  territory  we  are  to  seek  that  particular  town  which  en^ges  our  attention.  In  chap.  xii.  we  stated  at 
once  the  necessary  particulars  concerning  the  ancient  metropolitan  cities  of  Palestine ;  but  as  it  would  be  inconvenient 
to  describe  even  the  chief  towns  which  occur  in  the  following  lists,  we  shall  merely  point  out  the  principal  of  those  in 
each  tribe,  and  mention  under  what  texts  an  account  of  them  is  to  be  sought. 

The  princpal  towns  of  Reuben  were,  Athdod-Pitgaht  of  which  we  only  know  that  it  was  situated  near  Mount  Pis- 
gah ;  Bethabara  (see  John  i.  28) ;  Beth-peor,  or  Baal-peor,  where  Balaam  came  to  cu^se  Israel,  and  in  the  valley  over 
against  which  Moses  delivered  the  summary  of  the  law  contained  in  Deuteronomy  (Num.  xxv.  3 ;  Deut*  iv«  46) ;  Bexer, 
usually  called  **Beiet  in  the  wilderness,"  or  ''in  the  plain,'*  implying  that  it  was  in  a  desert  part  of  the  country,  pro- 
bably towards  Arabia  (it  was  a  Levitical  ciij,  and  one  of  the  three  cities  of  refuge  on  the  east  of  Jordan) )  He$hbon  (see 
Num.  xxi.  26)  ;  Jtihax  (see  ch.  xxi.  39)  ;  Kedemoth,  near  the  Amon,  and  giving  name  to  the  wilderness  whence  Moses 
sent  his  messengers  to  Sihon  king  of  the  Amorites  (Deut.  ii.  26)  —  it  became  a  Levitical  city;  Medeba  (see  Num. 
xxi.  30) ;  Mephaath,  given  to  the  Levites ;  Sibmah  (see  Num.  xxxii.  3). 

24.  ''  Gad.^^ — With  regard  to  this  and  the  other  tribes,  we  must  refer  to  the  map  for  the  demarcation  of  boundaries. 
The  principal  towns  were,  Beth-aran,  or  Beth-<tram,  called  in  Num.  xxxiL  27,  together  with  Beth-nimraA, ''  fenced  cities 
and  folds  U}r  sheep," — Herod  changed  the  name  of  the  former  to  Livias,  and  as  to  the  latter,  see  the  note  on  the  text 
just  referred  to ;  Jcuser  (see  Num.  xxxL  3)  ;  Mahanaim,  where  the  angels  met  Jacob  (see  Gen.  xxxii.  2) ;  P^nue/y  or 
I'eiiiel  (see  Gen.  xxxii.  30) ;  Rabbah,  or  Rabbaih'Amnvmf  the  capital  of  the  Ammonites,  afterwards  Philadelphia  (see 
2  Sam.  xi.  1) ;  Bamath^Mizpth,  or  Ramoth-Gilead  (see  1  Kings  xxii.  3)  ;  Succolh  (see  Gen.  xxxiii.  17). 

29.  *'  H(U/ tribe  of  Maruuteh,** — Athiarotk-Carnam  and  Edrei,  noticed  above,  are  the  only  two  here  mentioned  out 
of  the  sixty  cities  which  the  half  tribe  on  the  coast  of  Jordan  possessed.  The  other  cities,  however,  of  principal  im- 
portance, were,  Bethsaida,  not  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament,  but  frequently  in  the  New  (see  Matt  xi  21) ;  Gadara, 
where  Christ  cast  forth  the  unclean  spirit  of  the  man  who  dwelt  in  the  tombs  (see  Mark  v.  I) ;  Gerasa,  or  Gergesa, 
the  inhabitants  of  which  besought  Jesus  to  leave  their  district,  after  he  had  permitted  the  unclean  spirits  to  enter  the 
herd  of  swine ;  Jabeth- Gilead,  connected  with  some  important  incidents  in  the  history  of  Saul  (See  1  Sam.  xi.  2). 

VOL.  I.        4  c  661 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 


The  nine  tribeg  and  a  half  are  to  have  their  in- 
heritance by  lot.  6  Caleb  by  privilege  obtaineth 
Hebron, 


And  these  are  the  countries  which  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel  inherited  in  the  land  of  Ca- 
naan, 'which  Eleazar  the  priest,  and  Joshua 
the  son  of  Nun,  and  the  heads  of  the  fathers 
of  the  tribes  of  the  children  of  Israel,  distri- 
buted for  inheritance  to  them. 

2  *By  lot  was  their  inheritance,  as  the 
LoBD  commanded  by  the  hand  of  Moses, 
for  the  nine  tribes,  and^or  the  half  tribe. 

3  For  Moses  had  given  the  inheritance 
of  two  tribes  and  an  halt  tribe  on  the  other 
side  Jordan :  but  unto  the  Levites  he  gave 
none  inheritance  among  them. 

4  For  the  children  of  Joseph  were  two 
tribes,  Manasseh  and  Ephraim :  therefore 
they  gave  no  part  unto  the  Levites  in  the 
land,  save  cities  to  dwell  in,  with  their 
suburbs  for  their  cattle  and  for  their  sub- 
stance. 

5  *As  the  Lord  commanded  Moses,  so 
the  children  of  Israel  did,  and  they  divided 
the  land. 

6  %  Then  the  children  of  Judah  came 
unto  Joshua  in  Gilgal :  and  Caleb  the  son 
of  Jephunneh  the  Kenezitc  said  unto  him, 
Thou  knowest  the  thing  that  the  Lord  said 
unto  Moses  the  man  of  God  concerning  me 
and  thee  in  Kadesh-barnea. 

7  Forty  years  old  was  I  when  Moses  the 
servant  of  the  Lord  sent  me  from  Kadesh- 
barnea  to  espy  out  the  land;  and  I  brought 
him  word  again  as  it  was  in  mine  heart , 
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8  Nevertheless  my  brethren  that  went  up 
with  me  made  the  heart  of  the  people  melt : 
but  I  wholly  ^followed  the  Lord  my  God. 

9  And  Moses  sware  on  that  day,  saying 
Surely  the  land  whereon  thy  feet  have  trod- 
den snail  be  thine  inheritance,  and  thy  chil< 
dren*8  for  ever,  because  thou  hast  whcdly 
foUowed  the  Lord  my  God. 

10  And  now,  behold,  the  Lord  hath  kept 
me  alive,  as  he  said,  these  forty  and  five 
years,  even  since  the  Lord  spake  this  word 
unto  Moses,  while  the  children  of  Israel 
'wandered  in  the  wilderness :  and  now,  lo,  I 
am  this  day  fourscore  and  five  years  old. 

11  ^As  jet  I  am  as  strong  this  day  as  / 
was  in  the  day  that  Moses  sent  me :  as  my 
strength  was  then,  even  so  w  my  strength 
now,  for  war,  both  to  go  out,  and  to  come 


m. 

12  Now  therefore  give  me  this  mountain, 
whereof  the  Lord  spake  in  that  day ;  for 
thou  heardest  in  that  day  how  the  Anakims 
were  there,  and  that  the  cities  were  great 
and  fenced :  if  so  be  the  Lord  wiU  be  with 
me,  then  I  shall  be  able  to  drive  them  out, 
as  the  Lord  said. 

13  And  Joshua  blessed  him,  and  gave 
unto  Caleb  the  son  of  Jephunneh  Hebron 
for  an  inheritance. 

14  ^Hebron  therefore  became  the  inhe- 
ritance of  Caleb  the  son  of  Jephunneh  the 
Kenezite  unto  this  day,  because  that  he 
wholly  followed  the  Lord  God  of  IsraeL 

1 5  And  "the  name  of  Hebron  before  was 
Kiijath-arba;  which  Arba  was  a  great  man 
among  the  Anakims.  And  the  land  had 
rest  from  war. 


> Nan. 84. 17.       "Nam. 86. 65, and 33. 54.       •  Nam. 35. 9.    Chap.  SI. t.       «Nam.l4.S4.       ^ Bth,  walked,       •Ecdas.4«.t. 

7  Chap.  81.  IS.    1  Mae.  8. 56.       •  Chap.  15. 13. 

Vene  12.  "  T^en  I  $hall  be  ahie  to  drive  them  otr/."— There  is  a  diflRculty  here ;  because,  in  ch.  xL  21,  it  is  expressly 
Mid  that  Joshua  had  already  driven  the  Anakim  out  of  Hebron.  Some  think  that  Caleb's  claim  of  the  district  of 
Hebron  was  anterior  to  the  conquest  of  the  city  by  Joshua ;  others  suppose  that  Joshua  indeed  took  the  city,  but  that 
the  Anakim  retained  the  adjacent  hills,  from  which  Caleb  now  proposed  to  expel  them ;  and  this  is  thought  to  be  the 
more  probable,  as  it  appears  that  Caleb  did  not  become  the  pioprietor  of  the  city,  which  was  ^ven  to  the  priests,  but 
that  he  did  possess  the  district  in  which  Hebron  stood.  Lastly,  another  and  perhaps  the  best  mterpretation,  supposes 
that  the  Anakim  had  recovered  Hebron  while  Joshua  had  been  engaged  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  country,  and  that 
now  Caleb  contemplates  again  to  take  it  from  them.  We  know  that  some  towns  which  Joshua  took  were  retaken  by 
the  former  inhabiUntf,  and  that  others  which  he  destroyed  had  been  rebuilt ;  and  the  same  certainly  may  have 
happened  in  the  case  of  Hebron. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

I  The  borders  of  the  lot  qf  Judah.  13  Caleb's  por- 
tion and  conquest,  1 6  OthnieU  for  his  valour^ 
hath  Achsah,  Caleb's  daughter ^  to  wife.  18  She 
obtaineth  a  bleuing  qf  her  father,  21  T?ie  cities 
qf  Judah.    63  The  Jebusites  not  conquered. 

This  then  was  the  lot  of  the  tribe  of  the 


children  of  Judah  by  their  families ;  ^even  to 
the  border  of  Edom  the  ■wilderness  of  Zin 
southward  was  the  uttermost  part  of  the 
south  coast 

2  And  their  south  border  was  from  the 
shore  of  the  salt  sea,  from  the  *bay  that 
looketh  southward : 
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3  And  it  went  out  to  the  south  side  to 
^Maaleh-acrabbim^  and  passed  along  to  Zin, 
and  ascended  up  on  the  south  side  unto 
Kadesh-bamea,  and  passed  along  to  Hez- 
ron,  and  went  up  to  Adar^  and  fetched  a 
compass  to  Karkaa : 

4  From  thence  it  passed  toward  Azmon, 
and  went  out  unto  the  river  of  Egypt;  and 
the  goings  out  of  that  coast  were  at  the 
sea :  this  shall  be  your  south  coast. 

5  And  the  east  border  was  the  salt  sea, 
even  unto  the  end  of  Jordan.  And  their 
border  in  the  north  quarter  was  from  the 
bay  of  the  sea  at  the  uttermost  part  of  Jor- 
dan: 

6  And  the  border  went  up  to  Beth-hogla, 
and  passed  along  by  the  north  of  Beth-ara- 
bah ;  and  the  border' went  up  to  the  stone  of 
Bohan  the  son  of  Reuben : 

7  And  the  border  went  up  toward  Debir 
from  the  valley  of  Achor^  and  so  northward. 


looking  toward  Gilgal>  that  is  before  the 
going  up  to  Adummim,  which  is  on  the 
south  side  of  the  river:  and  the  border 
passed  toward  the  waters  of  En-shemesh* 
and  the  goings  out  thereof  were  at  *En- 
rogel: 

8  And  the  border  went  up  by  the  valley 
of  the  son  of  Hinnom  unto  the  south  side  of 
the  Jebusite ;  the  same  is  Jerusalem :  and 
the  border  went  up  to  the  top  of  the  moun- 
tain that  lieth  before  the  valley  of  Hinnom 
westward,  which  is  at  the  end  of  the  valley 
of  the  grants  northward : 

9  And  the  border  was  drawn  from  the 
top  of  the  hill  unto  the  fountain  of  the  water 
of  Nephtoah,  and  went  out  to  the  cities  of 
mount  Ephron ;  and  the  border  was  drawn 
to  Baalah,  which  u  Kiijath-jearim : 

10  And  the  border  compassed  from  Baa* 
lah  westward  unto  mount  Seir,  and  passed 
along  unto  the  side  of  mount  Jearim,  which 
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is  Chesalon,  on  the  north  side,  and  went 
down  to  Beth-shemesh,  and  passed  on  to 
Timnah  : 

1 1  And  the  border  went  out  unto  the  side 
of  Ekron  northward:  and  the  border  was 
drawn  to  Shicron,  and  passed  along  to  mount 
Baalah,  and  went  out  unto  Jabneel ;  and  the 
goings  out  of  the  border  were  at  the  sea. 

12  And  the  west  border  was  to  the  great 
sea,  and  the  coast  thereof.  This  is  the  coast 
of  the  children  of  Judah  round  about  accord- 
ing to  their  families. 

13  ^  And  unto  Caleb  the  son  of  Jephun- 
neh  he  gave  a  part  among  the  children  of 
Judah,  according  to  the  commandment  of 
the  Lord  to  JoBhua,  even  'the  city  of  Arba^ 
the  father  of  Anak>  which  city  is  Hebron. 

14  And  Caleb  drove  thence  'the  three 
sons  of  Anak,  Sheshai,  and  Ahiman,  and 
Talmai,  the  children  of  Anak. 

15  And  he  went  up  thence  to  the  inha- 
bitants of  Dcbir :  and  the  name  of  Debir 
before  was  Kinath-sepher. 

16  If  And  Caleb  said.  He  that  smiteth 
Kiijatn-sepher,  and  takoth  it,  to  him  will  I 
give  Achsah  my  daughter  to  wife. 

17  And  Othniel  the  son  of  Kena;E,  the 
brother  of  Calebs  took  it :  and  he  gave  him 
Achsah  his  daughter  to  wife. 

18  And  it  came  to  pass,  as  she  came  unto 
him,  that  she  moved  him  to  ask  of  her  father 
a  field:  and  she  lighted  oflF  her  ass;  and 
Caleb  said  unto  her.  What  wouldest  thou  ? 

19  Who  answered.  Give  me  a  blessing ; 
for  thou  hast  given  me  a  south  land ;  give 
me  also  springs  of  water.  And  he  gave  her 
the  npper  springs,  and  the  nether  springs. 

20  This  is  the  inheritance  of  the  tribe  of 
the  children  of  Judah  according  to  their  fa- 
milies. 

21  And  the  uttermost  cities  of  the  tribe 
of  the  children  of  Judah  toward  the  coast  of 
Edom  southward  were  Kabzeel,  and  Eder, 
and  Jagur, 

22  AndKinah,andDimonah,andAdadah, 

23  And  Kedesh,  and  Hazor,  and  Ithnan, 

24  Ziph,  and  Telem,  and  Bealoth, 

25  And  Hazor,  Hadattah,  and  Kerioth, 
and  Hezron,  which  is  Hazor, 

26  Amam,  and  Shema,  and  Moladah, 

27  And  Hazar-gaddah,  and  H'^shmon, 
and  Beth-palet, 

28  And  Hazar-shual,  and  Beer-sheba, 
and  Bizjothjah, 

29  Baalah,  and  lim,  and  Azem, 


30  And  Eltolad,  and  Chesil,  and  Hor- 
mah, 

31  And  Ziklag,  and  Madmannah,  and 
Sansannah, 

32  And  Lebaoth,  and  Shilhim,  and  Ain, 
and  Rimmon :  all  the  cities  are  twenty  and 
nine,  with  their  villages : 

33  And  in  the  valley,  Eshtaol,  and  Zo- 
reah,  and  Ashnah, 

34  And  Zanoah,  and  En-gannim,  Tap- 
puah,  and  Enam, 

35  Jarmuth,  and  AduUam,  Socoh,  and 
Azekah, 

36  And  Sharaim,  and  Adithaim,  and  G^- 
derah,  'and  Gederothaim;  fourteen  cities 
with  their  villages : 

37  Zenan,  and  Hadashah,  and  Migdal- 

38  And  Dilean,  and  Mizpeh,  and  Jok- 
theel, 

39  Lachish,  and  Bozkath,  and  Eglon, 

40  And  Cabbon,  and  Lahmam,  andKith- 
lish, 

41  And  Gederoth,  Beth-dagon,  and  Naa- 
mah,  and  Makkedah;  sixteen  cities  with 
their  villages : 

42  Libnah,  and  Ether,  and  Ashan, 

-    43  And  Jiphtah,  and  Ashnah,  and  Nezib, 

44  And  Keilah,  and  Achzib,  and  Mare- 
shah  ;  nine  cities  with  their  villages : 

45  Ekron,  with  her  towns  and  her  villages : 

46  From  Ekron  even  unto  the  sea,  all 
that  lay  "near  Ashdod,  with  their  villages : 

47  Ashdod  with  her  towns  and  her  vil- 
lages, Gaza  with  her  towns  and  her  villages, 
unto  the  river  of  Egypt,  and  the  great  sei^, 
and  the  border  thereof: 

48  %  And  in  the  mountains,  Shamir,  and 
Jattir,  and  Socoh, 

49  And  Dannah,  and  Kirjath-sannah, 
which  is  Debir, 

50  AndAnab,  and  Eshtemoh,  and  Anim, 

51  And  Goshen,  and  Holon,  and  Giloh; 
eleven  cities  with  their  villages : 

52  Arab,  and  Dumah,  and  Eshean, 

53  And  "Janum,  and  Beth-tappuah,  and 
Aphekah, 

54  And  Humtah,  and  "Kirjath-arba, 
which  is  Hebron,  and  Zior;  nine  cities  with 
their  villages : 

55  Maon,  Carmel,  and  Ziph,  and  Juttah, 

56  And  Jezreel,  and  JoKdeam,  and  Za- 
noah, 

57  Cain,  Gibeah,  and  Timnah;  ten  cities 
'with  their  villages : 
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58  Halhul,  Beth-zur,  and  Qedor, 

59  And  Maarath,   and  Beth-anoth,  and 
Eltekon ;  six  cities  with  their  villages : 

60  Kiijath-baal,  which  is  Kirjatn-jearim, 
id  Kabbah ;  two  cities  with  their  villages  : 


and  , 

61  In  the  wilderness^  Beth-arabah^  Mid- 
din,  and  Secacah, 


62  And  Nibshan,  and  the  city  of  Salt,  and 
En-gedi ;  six  cities  with  their  villages. 

63  ^  As  for  the  Jebusites  ihe  inhabitants 
of  Jerusalem,  the  children  of  Judah  could 
not  drive  them  out :  but  the  Jebusites  dwell 
with  the  children  of  Judah  at  Jerusalem  unto 
this  day. 


Verse  1.  '<  This  then  was  the  lot  of  the  tribe  of  Judah. *^ —The  lands  on  the  east  of  Jordan  were  not  distributed  by  lot, 
but  were  given  by  Moses  to  the  tribes  which  had  applied  ibr  it.  We  now  enter  upon  the  division  by  lot  There  were 
two  divisions,  the  first  of  which  provided  for  the  tribes  of  Judah,  Ephraim  and  half  of  Manasseh ;  and  it  is  a  remarkable 
confirmation  of  the  prophetic  blessing  pronounced  by  Jacob  at  bis  death,  that  the  lot  secured  the  earliest  and  amplest 
provision  for  the  descendants  of  the  two  sons  to  whom  he  assigned  the  preference.  How  the  lot  was  taken  at  the  first 
division  we  do  not  know ;  but  it  was  probably  the  same  in  principle  as  in  the  mode  followed  with  respect  to  the 
remaining  seven  tribes.  (See  oh.  xviii.)  We  may  therefore  conclude,  that  when  this  first  conquered  portion  of  the 
land  had  been  surveyed,  and  found  sufficient  to  furnish  three  cantons,  all  the  tribes  cast  lots  for  them,  and  they  fell  to 
Judah,  £phraim,  and  the  half  tribe  of  Manasseh.  The  difference  was,  that  at  the  first  division  the  question  was  not 
only  what  lot  should  be  had,  but  whether  any  should  at  present  be  obtained  by  a. particular  tribe ;  at  the  second  divi- 
sion, the  former  Question  only  was  to  be  determined,  there  being  then  as  many  lots  as  there  were  tribes  unprovided  for. 
It  will  be  observed  that  the  southern  border  of  Judah  coincides  with  that  of  the  laud  generally,  this  being  tne  southen»- 
most  tribe.     See  the  note  on  Num.  xxxiv. 

6.  "  The  stone  of  Bohan  the  ton  of  Reuben.^^^^The  stone  was  probably  set  up  either  as  a  sepulchral  monument,  like 
"  the  pillar  of  RacheVs  grave,"  (Gen.  zzxv.  20.)  or  else  to  commemorate  some  exploit  of  Bohan,  who  was  doubtless  one 
of  the  Reubenites  that  came  over  Jordan  to  assist  in  the  conquest  of  the  country. 

7.  "  En-roge/,**  literally  the  "  foot  fountain."  It  was  near  Jerusalem,  as  we  see  by  the  history  in  1  Kings  i.  1.  The 
Targum  renders  it  the  Fuller*s  Fountain,  under  the  idea  that  the  fullers  washed  their  clothes  there,  treading  them  with 
their  feet.  But  others  are  of  opinion  that  it  was  so  called  because  travellers  were  accustomed  to  bathe  their  feet  at 
this 'fountain.     It  is  Supposed  to  be  the  same  as  the  Pool  of  Siloam.     See  the  note  to  John  ix.  7. 

8.  '*  The  valley  of  the  son  of  Hinnom." — ^This  was  a  pleasant  valley  on  the  south-east]  of  Jerusalem,  notorious*  for  the 
cruel  rites  of  Moloch  which  were  there  celebrated.  See  2  Kings  xziii.  \6,  The  mountain  before  this  valley  is  thought 
to  be  Mount  Moriah,  on  which  the  temple  was  afterwards  built. 

16.  "  To  him  will  I  give  Achsah  my  daughter  to  wife.^ — ^The  father  having  in  the  East  the  absolute  disposal  of  hu 
daughter,  such  offers  as  this  of  Caleb  have  at  all  times  been  usual  as  an  encouragement  to  enterprise.  Nor  was  the 
practice  confined  to  the  East ;  as  we  find  examples  of  it  in  classical  antiquity,  and,  more  modemly,  in  the  ages  of 
chivalry.  The  father  who  makes  such  an  offer  is  of  course  understood  to  dispense  with  the  usual  payments  wmch  ^a 
father  expects  from  the  bridegroom ;  and  not  only  so,  but  sometimes  grants  a  dowry  with  the  bride.  1  his  Caleb  seems 
to  have  done ;  but  whether  as  part  of  his  original  proposal,  or  an  additional  favour  to  his  nephew  Othniel,  does  not 
appear. 

IS..  "  She  mooed  him  to  ask  of  her  father  a  field.** — It  seems  ihat  Othniel  was  conducting  Achsah  to  his  own  home 
from  her  father's  house ;  when,  this  being  perhaps  the  first  time  she  had  bsen  able  to  speaK  to  him,  she  advised'  him, 
or  else  desired  him  to  allow  her  (for  the  clause  is  differently  understood)  to  ask  Ca^eb  to  bestow  on  them  springs  of 
water,  without  which  the  dry  lands  he  had  already  given  would  want  much  of  their  value.  The  request  is  an  in- 
tei-esting  indication  of  the  supreme  importance  of  water  m  Oriental  regions. 

"  She  lighted  of  her  ««."— According  ^  some  interpretations  she  did  this  from  finding  Othniel  reluctant  to  trouble 
Caleb  on  the  subject ;  while  others  suppose  she  merely  asked  from  him  permission  for  herself  to  act,  and,  having 
obtained  it,  proceeded  accordingly.  The  whole  of  this  remarkable  passage  is  attended  with  many  verbal  difficulties, 
though  the  general  sense  is  sufficiently  clear.  The  Septuagiiit  says  that  Caleb's  daughter  cried  uom  off  the  ass ;  and 
the  Vulgate  merely  renders  that  she  sighed  as  she  sat  upon  the  ass. 

20.  "  This  is  the  inheritance  oj'the  tribe  of, . ,  Judah/* — ^There  are  some  remarks  on  the  character  of  this  inheritance  In 
the  note  to  Gen.  xliv.  8.  Its  limits  are  well  defined  in  the  early  part  of  this  chapter ;  and  it  will  be  observed  that  its 
territory  was  much  larger  than  belonged  to  any  other  tribe ;  the  more  so,  when  we  consider  that  many  other  tribes^ 
which  seem  among  the  largest,  did  not  acquire  possession  of  so  much  of  their  assigned  territory,  as  j^uaah  did.  Thfe 
lands  of  Judah  were  indeed  so  disproportionately  extensive,  that  at  the  second  division  of  the  land,  cantons  for  two 
other  tribes  were  taken  from  it.    These  cantons  fell  to  the  lot  of  Simeon  and  Dan. 

21.  "  The  uttermost  cities  of  the  tribe  of  ....Judah.** — The  "uttermost"  means  those  in  the  southern  portion  of  Judah, 
towards  the  open  desert  The  list  of  these  extends  to  the  end  of  v.  32.  From  thence  to  the  end  of  v.  47,  is  a  list  of  the 
towns  **  in  the  valley  -"  that  is,  in  the  lowlands  on  the  west,  between  the  central  mountains  and  the  sea.  Jerome  says 
that  this  part  was  even  in  his  time  called  the  valley.  Verse  48  begins  the  list  of  towns  "  in  the  mountains,"  Uiat  is, 
in  the  hilly  country  which  composes  the  eastern  half  of  Judah,  comprehending  the  central  range,  and  the  niountains 
from  thence  eastward  to  the  Dead  Sea  ;  and  verses  61  and  62  reckon  up  the  towns  *<in  the  wilderness,"  that  is,  on  the 
east  border  of  the  country,  towards  the  Dead  Sea.  This  long  list  of  towns  includes  many  which  we  have  already 
noticed,  and  others  which  never  belonged  to  Judah  as  a  tribe,  but  continued  to  be  retained  by  the  Philistines.  Omit^ 
ting  the  latter,  the  following  are  the  more  remarkable  towns  which  this  list  contains : — Ziph  (v.  24,  55) ;  we  see  her* 
two  cities  of  this  name,  one  in  the  south  and  the  other  in  the  hill  country ;  the  latter,  grouped  with  Maon  and  Carmel^ 
was  about  eight  miles  to  the  east  of  Hebron,  and  is  memorable  chiefly  for  the  retreat  which  its  wilderness  afforded  to 
David,  when  persecuted  by  Saul  (1  Sam.  xxiii.  14).  The  Carmel  just  named  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  great 
Mount  Carmel  near  the  bay  of  Acre.  Beersheba  (see  Oen«  xxi.  14),  Aduilam,  l>ebir,  Hebron,  Lachish,  Libnah,  MaJk- 
keduh — ancient  capitals,  all  mentioned  in  chap.  xii.  Maon,  about  thirty  miles  south  from  Jerusalem,  the  abode  of 
the  churlish  Nabsd,  and  the  district  near  which  David  removed  from  that  of  Ziph  when  pursued  by  Saul-(1  Sam* 
xxiiL  25,  XXV.  2).  Beth-xur  (v.  58),  which  was  one  of  the  places  fortified  by  Rehoboam  t  it  b  not  mach  mentioned 
in  the  canonical  books,  but  appMri  of  gmt  importance  as  a  stronghold  in  the  time  of  the  Maccabees.    The  en- 
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CfOftdunentf  of  the  UunuMaf  1900  the  woxdh  wmArj  appear  to  liaw  mdend  it  in  that  time  a  bolder  Ibrtms,  wbich, 
h^ng  very  ttronff*  tiie  ioTaden  of  the  coantnr  did  not  like  to  leaTO  behind  them  in  their  march  to  Jemaalem.  Ther 
then  besieged  it  m  the  fint  instance,  as  it  had  been  cnstomaiy  to  besiege  Larhish,  when  the  Jewish  territory  extended 
more  to  the  sooth.  It  was  three  times  besimd  by  immense  armies  in  the  time  of  Judas  Maccabeus,  who  reliered  it 
on  two  of  these  occasions,  but  on  the  third,  the  want  of  prorisions  obliged  the  garrison  to  capitulate  with  Antiochos 
Supator,  who  entered  Judsa  with  100,000  foot  and  20,000  hoise,  besides  elephants  and  chariots;  and,  as  usual, 
began  the  war  with  the  siege  of  Bethzur.  This  place  seems  to  hare  been  about  fifteen  miles  south  of  Jerusalem,  oa 
tiie  road  to  Hdbfon.  Emgedi  (▼.  62)  was  somewhere  not  £sr  from  the  Dead  Sea,  but  no  two  authorities  agree  in  fixing 
its  position.  Josephos  says  it  was  about  thirty-fire  miles  from  Jerusalem.  It  was  formerly  called  HaMzon-Tamar ; 
a  name  allusive  to  the  pdim-trees,  which  abounded  in  this  dirtrict ;  it  was  also  famous  for  its  vineyards.  Jerome  says, 
that  in  his  time  there  was  a  large  Tillage,  called  Eogaddi,  near  the  Dead  Sea.  Historically,  the  place  ia  chiefly  noted 
Ibr  a  cave  which  in  its  neighbourhood  afforded  a  retreat  to  David  and  his  men,  and  where  he,  for  the  second  time, 
•pared  the  life  of  the  infatuated  king  who  thirsted  for  his  blood.  (See  1  Sam.  xxiv.) 

32.  ^  JU  ike  eititt  are  twenty  and  mime,  with  their  vUtaffet.^—Yei  the  text  itself  enumerates  thirty-six.  TUs  appaieat 
contradiction  has  been  variously  obviated.  Many  Jewish  and  Christian  commentators  think  that  nine  towns,  after- 
wards given  to  Simeon,  are  on  that  account  omitted  in  the  sumaaing  up,  although  included  in  the  enumeration.  Othen 
•appose  that  the  verse  before  us  means  to  say  that  twenty-nine  of  the  places  included  in  the  enumeration  were  cities 
and  the  remainder  only  villages.  Lastly,  some  think  the  .text  corrupted,  and  that  we  are  here  to  rsad  '*  thirty  six," 
instead  of  "  twenty-nine,"  following  the  Syriac  version,  which  has  preserved  a  considerable  number  of  true  readings, 
where  the  Hebrew  manuscripts  were  afterwards  cormi^ed. 

63.  «  7»r  Jelmtite$  dwell  with  the  dnUren  o/Jitdak  et  Jeru$alem  unto  tki$  doy."— We  have  already  intimated  thai  ft 
fs  evident,  by  a  comparison  of  this  verse  with  2  Sam.  v.  6,  7,  that  even  if  Joshua  hintself  were  not  directly  the  author 
of  this  book,  it  was  certainly  written  in  its  present  form  before  the  time  when  David  drove  the  Jebusites  from  the  strong- 
hold of  Sion.  There  is  an  apparent  difficulty  in  this  verse,  arimng  from  our  finding  Jerusalem  here  placed  in  the  tribe 
of  Judah.  when,  in  ch.  xviiL  28,  it  is  assigned  to  Benjamin.  The  lact  seems  to  be,  that  the  boundary  line  between  the 
two  tribei  was  drawn  through  the  valley  which  oepamted  Mount  Sion,  on  which  stood  the  fortress  of  the  Jebusites,  from 
Mount  Acra,  on  which  the  lower  city  stood,  and  from  Mount  Moriah,  on  wliich  the  Temple  of  Solomon  was  in  after- 
times  erected.  This  boundary  line  would  give  Mount  Sion  to  the  tribe  of  Judah,  and  Mounts  Acra  and  Moriah  to 
Benjamin.  It  would  seem  that  originally  flOl  the  hills  on  which  the  different  parts  of  the  city  ultimately  stood  were 
called  Moriah  (Gen.  xxii.  2,  4),  although  ultimately  the  denomination  came  to  be  restricted  to  the  mountain  of  the 
Temple. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 


5  The 
10  The 


6  And  the  border  went  out  to¥rard  the 
sea  to  Michmethah  on  the  north  side ;  and 
the  border  went  about  eastward  unto  Taa- 
nath-shiloh^  and  passed  by  it  on  the  east  to 
Janohah ; 

7  And  it  went  down  firom  Janohah  to 
Ataroth,  and  to  Naarath,  and  came  to  Jeri- 
cho, and  went  out  at  Jordan. 

8  The  border  went  out  from  Tappuah 
westward  unto  the  river  Kanah;  ana  the 
eoings  out  ikereof  were  at  the  sea.  This  t> 
ttte  mheritance  of  the  tribe  of  the  children 
of  Ephraim  by  their  families. 

9  And  the  separate  cities  for  the  children 
of  Ephrain  were  among  the  inheritance  <^ 
the  cnildren  of  Manasseh,  all  the  cities  with 
their  villages. 

10  And  they  drave  not  out]  the  Canaan- 
ites  that  dwelt  m  Gezer :  but  t^e  Canaanites 
dwell  among  the  Ephraimites  unto  this  day, 
and  serve  under  tribute. 

'Jodgeil.M. 

Verse  %  ^aotikdoum  wesiwardJ'-^rhBi  is,  we  suppose,  goes  down  the  western  declivity  of  the  central  motmtaini 
towar^  tiie  sea ;  f or  it  is  evident  enough  that  the  four  first  verses  describe  the  line  from  the  Jordan  to  the  sea,  which 
Cmned  the  southern  boundary  of  the  house  of  Joseph,  as  a  whole.  Then  comes  a  particular  description  of  the  bounda- 
fiesof  each  of  the  tnbes;  and,  first,  of  Ephraim. 

5.  "  ne  border  qf  Heir  MerUance  cm  the  eati  eide  wat  Jtarotk-addar/^^ThB  real  obscurities  of  this  very  diflBcult 
ch^er  have  been  «eatly  mcreased  by  the  indirtinctness  of  translation  which  characterises  the  chorographical  chapters 
of  our  vernon,  and  which  was  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  extremely  limited  acquaintance  with  the  face  of  the 
country,  which  was  possessed  when  that  version  was  made.  On  this  we  have  remarked,  in  a  note  to  Num.  zxxiv.  2. 
The  version  of  the  present  text  would  convey  the  idea  that  the  eastern  boundary  is  described ;  whereag,  in  &ct,  it  seems 
deadj  to  be  the  westeow  The  wathem  bonndary  line  is  extended  beyond  Ataroth-addar,  and  include!  the  uncoii- 
066 


1  The  general  borderio/ the  ions  0/ Joseph, 
border  0/  the  inheritance  of  Bphraim, 
Cofutamtee  not  conquered. 

ANDthelot  of  the  children  of  Joseph  'fellfrom 
Jordan  by  Jericho,  unto  the  water  of  Jericho 
on  the  east,  to  the  wilderness  that  goeth  up 
from  Jericho  throughout  mount  Beth-el, 

2  And  eoeth  out  from  Beth-el  to  *Luz, 
and  passed  along  unto  the  borders  of  Ar- 
chi  to  Ataroth, 

3  And  ^oeth  down  westward  to  the  coast 
of  Japhleti,  unto  the  coast  of  Beth-horon  the 
nether,  and  to  Gezer :  and  the  goings  out 
thereof  are  at  the  sea. 

4  So  the  children  of  Joseph,  Manasseh 
and  Ephraim,  took  their  inheritance. 

5  Y  And  the  border  erf  the  children  of 
Ephraim  according  to  their  families  was  thus: 
even  the  border  of  their  inheritance  on  the 
east  side  was  Ataroth«addar,  unto  Beth- 
horon  the  upper; 
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qnend  country  even  to  the  sea,  in  the  preceding  seneral  definition ;  but  now,  in  describing  the  territory  of  Ephraim 
more  restrictedly,  with  a  view  to  what  was  actually  possessed,  Ataroth-addar,  which  seems  to  have  been  the  western- 
most town  actually  possessed  by  the  Ephraimites  on  their  southern  border,  is  taken  as  the  point  whence  to  draw  north- 
ward the  wettem  boundary  line.  Accordingly,  Dr.  Boothroyd  thus  renders  the  clause  which  now  engages  our  atten- 
tion: ^The  boundary  of  their  inheritance  went  on  the  east  side  of  Ataroth-addar  to  upper  Beth-horon."  This  is 
the  only  explanation  which  can  render  intelligible  the  details  of  this  very  difficult  chapter ;  but  it  must  be  confessed 
that  the  boundaries  of  Ephraim  and  Manasseh  have,  from  local  changes,  become  more  unintelligible  to  us  than  those 
of  almost  any  other  tribes.  One  thine  seems  certain,  that  from  Ataroth-addar  to  Beth-horou  the  upper,  and  thence  to 
Michmethah,  describes  the  breadth  of  Kphraim's  lot  from  north  to  south  in  its  eastern  part ;  then  the  northern  boundary 
is  described  (verses  6  and  7)  from  Michmethah  eastward  to  the  Jordan.  Verse  8  seems  a  retrospect  of  the  northern 
boundary  backward  from  east  to  west,  to  describe  the  larger  nominal  boundary  from  Jordan  to  the  sea.  The  eastern 
boundary,  beine  formed  by  the  Jordan,  is  not  here  ]>articiuarly  described. 

There  is  no  list  of  towns  in  this  account  of  £phraim*s  lot.  Those  which  are  incidentally  mentioned  in  the  definition 
of  boundaries  are  either  of  no  historical  consequence,  or  have  been  already  noticed  under  chap,  xii.  Besides  these, 
Ephraim  contained  the  towns  of  Shechem  and  Shiloh,  and  ultimately  Samaria,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel^ 
was  founded  within  its  limits. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

1  The  tot  of  ManoMeh.    8  His  coast.    12  The  Ca- 
naanites  not  driven  out.  14  The  children  qf  Joseph 
f  obtain  another  lot. 

There  was  also  a  lot  for  the  tribe  of  Manas- 
seh;  for  he  was  the  'firstborn  of  Joseph;  to 
wit,  for  *Machir  the  firstborn  of  Manasseh, 
the  father  of  Gilead :  because  he  was  a  man 
of  war,  therefore  he  had  Gilead  and  Bashan. 

2  There  was  also  a  lot  for  'the  rest  of  the 
children  of  Manasseh  by  their  families  ;  for 
the  children  of  Abiezer,  and  for  the  children 
of  Helek,  and  for  the  children  of  Asriel,  and 
for  the  children  of  Shechem,  and  for  tlie 
children  of  Hepher,  and  for  the  children  of 
Shemida :  these  were  the  male  children  of 
Manasseh  the  son  of  Joseph  by  their  fami- 
lies. 

3  ^  But  *Zelophehad,  the  son  of  Hepher, 
the  son  of  Gilead,  the  son  of  Machir,  the 
son  of  Manasseh,  had  no  sons,  but  daughters : 
and  these  are  the  names  of  his  daughters, 
Mahlah,  and  Noah,  Hoglah,  Milcah,  and 
Tirzah. 

4  And  they  came  near  before  Eleazar  the 
priest,  and  before  Joshua  the  son  of  Nun, 
and  before  the  princes,  saying.  The  Lord 
commanded  Moses  to  give  us  an  inheritance 
among  our  brethren.  Therefore  according 
to  the  commandment  of  the  Lord  he  gave 
them  an  inheritance  among  the  brethren  of 
their  father. 

5  And  there  fell  ten  portions  to  Manas- 
seh, beside  the  land  of  Gilead  and  Bashan, 
which  were  on  the  other  side  Jordan ; 

6  Because  the  daughters  of  Manasseh  had 
an  inheritance  among  his  sons :  and  the  rest 
of  Manasseh*s  sons  had  the  land  of  Gilead. 

7  %  And  the  coast  of  Manasseh  was  from 
Asher  to   Michmethah,   that  lieth  before 


Shechem ;  and  the  border  went  along  on  the 
right  hand  unto  the  inhabitants  of  £n-tap- 
puah. 

8  Now  Manasseh  had  the  land  of  Tap- 
puah :  but  Tappuah  on  the  border  of  Ma- 
nasseh belonged  to  the  children  of  Ephraim ; 

9  And  the  coast  descended  unto  the  *river 
Kanah,  southward  of  the  river :  these  cities 
of  Ephraim  are  among  the  cities  of  Manas- 
seh :  the  coast  of  Manasseh  also  was  on  the 
north  side  of  the  river,  and  the  outgoings  of 
it  were  at  the  sea : 

10  Southward  it  was  Ephraim's,  and 
northward  it  tro^Manasseh's,  and  the  sea  is 
his  border;  and  they  met  together  in  Asher 
on  the  north,  and  in  Issachar  on  the  east 

11  And  Manasseh  had  in  Issachar  and  in 
Asher  Beth-shean  and  her  towns,  and  Ib- 
leam  and  her  towns,  and  the  inhabitants  of 
Dor  and  her  towns,  and  the  inhabitants  of 
En-dor  and  her  towns,  and  the  inhabitants 
of  Taanach  and  her  towns,  and  the  inhabit* 
ants  of  Megiddo  and  her  towns,  even  three 
countries. 

12  Yet  the  children  of  Manasseh  could 
not  drive  out  the  inhabitants  of  those  cities ; 
but  the  Canaanites  would  dwell  in  that 
land. 

13  Yet  it  came  to  pass,  when  the  children 
of  Israel  were  waxen  strong,  that  they  put 
the  Canaanites  to  tribute;  but  dia  not 
utterly  drive  them  out 

14  And  the  children  of  Joseph  spake  unto 
Joshua,  saying.  Why  hast  thou  given  me  but 
one  lot  and  one  portion  to  inherit,  seeing  I 
am  a  great  people,  forasmuch  as  the  Lord 
hath  blessea  me  hitherto  ? 

15  And  Joshua  answered  them.  If  thou 
be  a  great  people,  then  get  thee  up  to  the 
wood  country,  and  cut  down  for  thyself  there 
in  the  land  of  the  Perizzites  and  of  the 
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•ffiants.  If  mount  iSphraim  he  too  narrow  for 
t£ee. 

16  And  the  children  of  Joseph  said,  The 
hill  is  not  enough  for  us  :  and  all  the  Ca- 
naanites  that  dwell  in  the  land  of  the  valley 
have  chariots  of  iron,  both  thej/  who  are  of 
Beth-shean  and  her  towns,  and  they  who  are 
of  the  valley  of  Jezreel. 

17  And  Joshua  spake  unto  the  house  of 


Joseph,  even  to  Ephndm  and  to  Manasseh, 
saying,  Thou  art  a  great  people,  and  hast 
great  power:  thou  shalt  not  have  one  lot 
only: 

18  But  the  mountain  shall  be  thine ;  for 
it  is  a  wood,  and  thou  shalt  cut  it  down :  and 
the  outgoings  of  it  shall  be  thine :  for  thou 
shalt  dnve  out  the  Cianaanites,  though  they 
have  iron  chariots,  and  though  they  be  strong. 


*  Or,  Btfhaiwu 

Verse  1.  *' Machir  thefirtthom  of  ManoMseh,  the  father  of  QiUad, .  .had  Gilead  and  BoMhanJ* — ^This  must  doubUess  be 
imderstood  of  the  descendants  of  Machir,  not  of  himself  personally  ;  for  he  was  old  enough  to  have  a  son  before  the 
death  of  his  grandfather  Joseph  (Qen.  1.  23),  which  took  place  190  years  before  the  first  division  of  the  lands  in 
Canaan.  For  the  same  reason,  it  is  not  likely  that  even  Gilead  was  alive  at  this  time,  he  being  bom  at  least  190  yean 
before  ttie  present  date. 

•*  —  he  was  a  mam  of  ufor,^ — Expositors  differ  whether  to  understand  this  of  Machir  himself,  or  as  describing  the 
warlike  character  of  his  descendants.  I^  it  applies  to  Machir,  it  wonld  seem  that  he  must  have  acquired  this  distinc> 
tion  in  £g3rpt :  perhaps  in  the  Egyptian  army,  before  that  other  king  arose  "  that  knew  not  Josepn  ;**  or  else,  in  the 
sanguinary  conflicts  in  which  ihe  Israelites  were  sometimes  engaged,  on  their  own  account,  during  their  sojount  in 
Goshen.    See  1  Chron.  vii.  21,  and  the  note  there. 

4.  **He  gave  them  on  imheritanee  among  the  brethfen  of  their  father,'* -^See  Num.  kxvii.  7.  This  has  heeai  variouslj 
understood.  The  Talmud  says  that  the  daughters  of  Zelophehad  had  four  out  of  ten  shares — in  the  right  of  their 
grandfather  Hepher,  their  father  Zelophehad,  and  their  father's  brother,  who  is  alleged  to  have  died  in  the  wilderness 
without  children.  The  truth  rather  seems  to  be,  that  there  was  a  portion  for  each  of  the  six  leading  families ;  but 
Zelophehad  having  no  sons,  his  portion  was  divided  among  his  five  daughters. 

11.  '^  Beih-^hean:*^See  1  Sam.  zzxi.  10. 

''  En-dor,** — Famous  for  the  visit  which  Saul,  when  encamped  in  the  neighbourhood,  paid  to  the  place,  ip  order  to 
consult  the  woman  that  had  a  familiar  snirit.     See  the  note  on  1  Sam.  xxvhi.  7. 
"  Dor, . .  Taanach,  •  ,Megiddo,^* — See  chap.  ziL     TlfrxoA,  also  mentioned  in  that  chapter,  was  in  this  tribe. 

12.  '<  The  children  of  Matnuieh  couid  not  drive  out  the  inhabitant*  of  ihoee  citiee.** — We  suppose  this  means  thai  they 
felt  that  they  could  not  do  so  on.  their  own  resources,  and  they  allowed  this  consciousness  to  discourage  fhem  firom 
making  the  attempt ;  forgetful  that  Qod  had  promised  to  exert  his  omnipotence,  to  put  them  in  possession  of  the  land 
he  haa  promised  to  their  fathers.  If  they  could  not  drive  out  the  inhabitants,  it  must  be  because  Grod  did  not  asnst 
them ;  and  if  he  did  not  assist  them,  it  was  because  they  tacitly  declined  his  assistance.  The  great  "  captain  of  the 
Lord's  host**  was  not  bound  to  lead  and  fight  for  those  who  did  not  seek  his  counsel,  and  who  chose  to  act  independently 
of  his  supreme  authority  and  direction.  The  fact  seems  to  be,  that  except  when  Joshua,  who  knew  his  duty,  led  them 
in  person,  they  did  not  seek  the  Divine  aid,  and  were  therefore  left  to  their  own  resources,  unless  when  extraordinary 
occasions  led  them  to  implore  that  help  which  they  habitually  neglected.  This  accounts  for  the  fact,  that  many  of  the 
tribes  left  so  much  territory  unconquered.     See  further  on  Judges  ii.  21. 

14.  "  Why  hatt  thou  given  me  but  one  M  and  one  portion  to  inherit  f — The  conduct  of  Joshua  in  the  ensuing  transac- 
tion will  be  the  better  understood,  when  it  is  recollected  that  he  was  himself  an  Ephraimite ;  and  that,  therefore,  the 
tribes  of  Joseph  seem  to  have  flattered  themselves  that,  in  virtue  of  their  relationship,  they  mi^ht  hope  for  some  special 
mark  of  his  favour.  They  were  much  mistaken  in  his  character :  and  got  nothing  from  hmi  but  good  advice.  It 
seems  that,  being  a  great  people,  they  found  that  the  hills  in  their  lot  were  insufficient  The  plain  thev  could  not  pos- 
sess on  account  of  the  iron  chariots  of  the  enemy  ;  and  the  hills  to  which  they  were  confined  were  much  occupied  with 
woods,  which  seem  to  have  afforded  retreats  to  the  old  inhabitants.  Joshua's  answer  is  plain  and  forcible.  He  retorts 
their  arg^ument.  He  had  no  wish  that  they  should  be  confined  within  their  present  limits.  But  if  they  were  so  great 
a  people  as  they  said,  what  hindered  them,  rel3ring  upon  the  Lord's  assistance,  from  clearing  the  wood  country,  and 
from  expelling  the  Ganaanites  from  the  plains,  even  tnough  they  had  iron  chariots  and  though  they  were  strong  ? 


CHAPTER  XVIIL 

1  The  tabernacle  is  set  up  at  Shiloh,  2  The  re* 
mainder  of  the  land  is  described^  and  divided  into 
seven  parts,  10  Joshua  divide th  it  by  lot,  11  The 
lot  and  border  of  Benjamin.    21  Their  cities. 

And  the  whole  congregation  of  the  children 
of  Israel  assembled  together  at  Shiloh,  and 
set  up  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation 
there.  And  the  land  was  subdued  before 
them. 

2  And  there  remained  amonff  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel  seven  tribes,  whicn  had  not 
yet  receivei  thei  inheritance. 
568 


3  And  Joshua  sidd  unto  the  cjiildren  of 
Israel,  How  lonff  are  ye  slack  to  go  to  pos- 
sess the  land,  which  the  Lord  God  of  yout 
fathers  hath  given  you  ? 

4  Give  out  from  among  you  three  men 
for  each  tribe :  and  I  will  send  them,  and 
they  shall  rise,  and  go  through  the  land, 
and  describe  it  according  to  the  inheritance 
of  them ;  and  they  shall  come  again  to  me. 

5  And  they  shall  divide  it  into  seven 
parts :  Judah  shall  abide  in  their  coast  on 
the  south,  and  the  house  of  Joseph  shall 
abide  in  th^ir  coasts  on  the  north. 
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6  Ye  shall  therefore  describe  the  land 
into  seven  parts,  and  bring  the  description 
hither  to  rae,  that  I  may  cast  lots  for  you 
here  before  the  Lord  our  God. 

7  But  the  Levites  have  no  part  among 
you ;  for  the  priesthood  of  the  Lord  is  their 
inheritance :  and  Gad,  and  Reuben,  and 
half  the  tribe  of  Manasseh,  have  received 
their  inheritance  beyond  Jordan  on  the 
east,  which  Moses  the  servant  of  the  Lord 
g^ve  them. 

8  %  And  the  men  arose  and  went  away:  and 
Joshua  charged  them  that  went  to  describe 
the  land,  saying,  Go  and  walk  through  the 

VOL.  I.  4  D 


land,  and  describe  it,  and  come  again  to  me, 
that  I  may  here  cast  lots  for  you  before  the 
Lord  in  Shiloh. 

9  And  the  men  went  and  passed  through 
the  land,  and  described  it  by  cities  into 
seven  parts  in  a  book,  and  came  again  to 
Joshua  to  the  host  at  Shiloh. 

10  ^  And  Joshua  cast  lots  for  them  in 
Shiloh  before  the  Lord  :  and  there  Joshua 
divided  the  land  unto  the  children  of  Israel 
according  to  their  divisions. 

11^  And  the  lot  of  the  tribe  of  the  chil- 
dren of  Benjamin  came  up  according  to  their 
families:  and  the  coast  of  their  lot  came 
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forth  between  the  children  of  Judah  and  the 
children  of  Joseph. 

12  And  their  border  on  the  north  side 
was  from  Jordan ;  and  the  border  went  up 
to  the  side  of  Jericho  on  the  north  side,  and 
went  up  through  the  mountains  westward ; 
and  the  goings  out  thereof  were  at  the  wil* 
demess  of  Beth-aven. 

13  And  the  border  went  over  from  thence 
toward  Luz,  to  the  side  of  Luz,  which  is 
Beth-el,  southward;  and  the  border  de- 
scended to  Ataroth-adar,  near  the  hill  that 
lieth  on  the  south  side  of  the  nether  Beth- 
horon. 

14  And  the  border  was  drawn  thence,  and 
compassed  the  comer  of  the  sea  southward, 
from  the  hill  that  lieth  before  Beth-horon 
southward ;  and  the  goings  out  thereof  were 
at  Kirjath-baal,  which  is  Kiijath-jearim,  a 
city  of  the  children  of  Judah :  this  was  the 
west  quarter. 

15  And  the  south  quarter  was  from  the 
end  of  Kirjath-jearim,  and  the  border  went 
out  on  the  west,  and  went  out  to  the  well  of 
waters  of  Nephtoah : 

16  And  the  border  came  down  to  the  end 
of  the  mountain  that  lieth  before  the  valley 
of  the  son  of  Hinnom,  and  which  is  in  the 
valley  of  the  giants  on  the  north,  and  de- 
scended to  the  valley  of  Hinnom,  to  the  side 
of  Jebusi  on  the  south,  and  descended  to 
En-rogeL 

17  And  was  drawn  from  the  north,  and 
went  forth  to  £n-shemesh,  and  went  forth 


toward  Oeliloth,  which  is  over  against  the 
going  up  of  Adummim,  and  descended  to 
*the  stone  of  Bohan  the  son  of  Reuben, 

18  And  passed  along  toward  the  side 
over  against  *Arabah  northward,  and  went 
down  imto  Arabah : 

19  And  the  border  passed  along  to  the 
side  of  Beth-hoglah  northward :  and  the  out- 
goings of  the  border  were  at  the  north  'bay 
of  the  salt  sea  at  the  south  end  of  Jordan : 
this  was  the  south  coast. 

20  And  Jordan  was  the  border  of  it  on 
the  east  side.  This  was  the  inheritance  of 
the  children  of  Benjamin,  by  the  coasts 
thereof  round  about,  according  to  their  fa- 
milies. 

21  Now  the  cities  of  the  tribe  of  the  chil- 
dren of  Benjamin  according  to  their  families 
were  Jericho,  and  Beth-hoglah,  and  the 
valley  of  Keziz, 

22  And  Beth-arabah,  and  Zemaraim,  and 
Beth-el, 

23  And  Avim,  and  Parah,  and  Ophrah, 

24  And  Chephar-haammonai,  ana  Ophni, 
and  Oaba ;  twelve  cities  with  their  villages : 

25  Gibeon,  and  Ramah,  and  Beeroth, 

26  And  Mizpeh,  and  Chephirah,  and 
Mozah, 

27  And  Rekem,  and  Irpeel,  and  Taralah, 

28  And  Zelah,  Eleph,  and  Jebusi,  which 
t^  Jerusalem,  Gibeath,  and  Kirjath;  four- 
teen cities  with  their  villages.  This  is  the 
inheritance  of  the  children  of  Benjamin  ac- 
cording to  their  families. 


p  long  art  ye  tlack  to  go  to  pottett  the  iand  9^ — From  this  reproof  of  the  dilatoriness  of  the  seven  tribes,  com- 
1  the  duratioa  assigned  to  "a  long  time,"  in  xi.  18,  Dr.  Hales  thinks  we  are  to  date  this  second  division  six 


I0hap.15.fi.       •  Or,  th$pktlm,       •Beh.twgue. 

Verse  1.  *'  SkilokJ* — ^The  camp,  with  the  tabernacle,  had  remained  a  long  time  at  Gilgal ;  and  now  Joshua,  doubtless 
according  to  the  Divine  intimation,  determines  to  remove  both  to  a  more  central  situation  at  Shiloh.  This  place  was 
in  the  tnbe  of  Ephraim,  about  twenty-five  miles  north  of  Jerusalem.  The  ark  remained  here  about  300  jreais,  that  is, 
till  it  was  taken  bj  the  Philistines  (1  Sam.  iv.  3).  From  some  expressions  in  Jeremiah  (ViL  14,  and  xxvi  6,  9),  it  would 
appear  that  the  town  had  at  some  period  been  desolated,  as  a  punishment  for  its  iniom^  and  disobedience.  Jerome 
says  that  in  his  time  there  were  scarcely  any  ruins  of  Shiloh  to  be  seen :  a  demolished  altar  only  continued  to  be 
shown 

3.  »'  How  i 
pared  with  \ 

years  after  that  to  which  the'preceding  chapters  refer.    This  agrees  with  the  Jewish  accounts,  which  usually  assign  i 
or  seven  years  for  the  conquest  of  the  iand,  and  an  equal  period  till  it  was  finally  divided,  making  twelve  or  fourteen 
years  altogether. 

9.  '<  Described  it  by  citiet  into  seven  parts  in  a  book.^ — ^The  attentive  reader  of  the  previous  portion  of  Scripture  will 
feel  no  surprise  to  meet  thus  early  with  a  regular  survey  of  the  land,  the  particulari  being  written  down,  and  probably 
described  in  maps,  and  the  whole  territory  being  fairly  divided  into  seven  provinces.  An  undertaking  of  so  much  diffi- 
culty and  importance,  and  of  a  character  so  perfectly  scientific,  affords  an  interesting  point  of  attention.  It  renders  it 
certain  that  there  existed,  even  at  this  time,  some  degree  of  mathematical  science.  Thia  may  have  been  acquired  in 
E^pt ;  the  people  of  which  country  prided  themselves  upon  being  the  authors  of  geometrical  science,  which,  they  i^, 
originated  in  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  their  territory.  (See  the  note  on  Num.  xix.  14.)  Beside  the  frequent  re- 
measurement  of  private  boundaries,  which  the  annual  inundations  of  the  Nile  rendered  necessary,  the  country  at  uuge  was 
divided  into  nomes  or  provinces,  and  these  into  lesser  districts.  Even  the  book  of  Genesis  bears  witness  to  this  divisioa 
of  E^pt  into  provinces.  When  Joseph  became  Pharaoh's  prime-minister,  he  is  represented  as  visiting  the  different 
provinces  of  the  empire  in  order  to  acquaint  himself  with  their  condition,  and  to  take  the  measures  necenary  against 
the  seven  years  of  threatened  famine.  The  Hebrews  had  therefore  only  to  apply  to  their  new  country  the  rules  ^  sur- 
veying and  principles  of  division,  with  which  they  had  become  acquainted  in  Eg3rpt  No  doubt  the  surveyors  made 
maps  of  the  described  country.  The  idea  of  a  map  is  exceedingly  simple.  Maps  were  in  use  among  not  only  the  Mexi- 
cans, but  the  North  American  Indians :  and  in  his  late  expedition,  Captain  Ross  found  that  the  Esquimau]        
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the  idea  of  tlie  object  and  uiet  of  mapped  plans,  and  themiehres,  for  bis  information,  traced  on  paper  rude  maps,  exbi- 
bttinff  the  outlineB  of  the  coasts  with  wnich  they  were  acquainted.  We  have  said  that  the  reader  ought  to  be  quite  pre- 
parea  for  that  knowledge  of  the  processes  of  geomphical  description,  which  this  chapter  exhibits.  At  the  very  begin- 
ning of  the  Bible  (Gen.  ii.)  we  have  a  most  complete  and  excellent  example  of  geogra{)hical  description,  in  the  account 
which  is  given  of  the  terrestrial  paradise.  Goguet  thus  refers  to  it:  <<  Wnen  we  examine  with  attention  the  manner  in 
which  Moses  speaks  of  the  abode  of  the  first  man,  we  cannot  fail  to  recognise  all  the  traits  which  characterise  an  exact 
geographical  description.  He  sajrs  that  the  garden  was  situated  in  the  land  of  Eden,  towards  the  east ;  that  out  of  Eden 
there  went  forth  a  nver  which  divided  itself  mto  four  branches.  He  describes  the  course  of  each  of  these  streams,  and 
names  the  conntiies  which  thay  watered:  and  not  only  this,  but  he  enumerates  the  more  conspicuous  and  characterizing 
productions  which  eadiof  these  countries  offered  to  notice.  He  even  specifies  them  in  a  particular  manner:  he  not  only 
tells  us  that  the  land  of  Havilah  produces  gold,  but  adds  that  the  gold  of  that  land  is  good : '  there  abo,'  continues  he, 
'  are  found  the  bdellium  and  the  onyx-stone."  Such  details  renoer  it  sufficiently  evident  that  long  before  the  time  of 
Moses,  the  scieoce  of  geography  must  have  made  some  considerable  progress."  *  Oriffine  des  Lois,'  tome  t  p.  292.  This 
writer  derives  the  same  conclusion  from  the  geo^aphical  notices  which  are  found  in  the  accounts  given  by  Moses  of 
the  journeys  of  the  patriarchs.  He  observes,  that  the  details  concerning  the  names  and  situations  of  the  towns  to  which 
the  patriarchs  came,  and  the  countries  which  they  traversed,  are  given  with  much  precision ;  and  that  such  exactness 
in  the  topography  of  so  many  different  countries,  necessarily  intimates  that  care  had  been  taken  in  Uie  most  early  times 
to  make  observations  upon  distances,  bearings,  and  the  situation  and  character  of  the  di£ferent  countries  which  were 
then  known.  (See  also  Jahn^s  '  Archsologia  Biblica,'  sect  104.) 

21.  ^  The  ciiiei  of  the  tribe  ^. . . .  Bei^'omm.'^— The  principal  towns  in  the  following  list  are  Jenuakm  (see  2  Sam. 
V.  6),  and  Jertcho  (see  1  Kings  xvL  34) — already  referred  to  future  texts ;  •  At,  Bterothy  Bethel,  Oibeon,  and  OihaZ — 
already  noticed ;  Bamah  (see  1  Kings  xv.  17),  Mixpeh:  there  were  several  places  ot  this  name  in  Palestine.  This  is 
one  of  the  four  principal ;  and  another  has  been  already  noticed  under  Oen.  xxxL  49.  The  present  Mispeh  seems  to 
have  been  about  fifteen  miles  west  of  Jerusalem.  It  apptsars  to  have  been  much  used  as  a  place  where  the  public  assem- 
blies were  held  till  the  time  of  the  kings  (Judg.  xxi.  1 ;  1  Sam.  vii) ;  in  allusion  to  which  the  book  of  Maccabees 
(1  Mace.  iii.  46),  which  calls  it  Maspha,  describes  it  as  *^  the  place  where  the^  prayed  aforetime  in  Israel."  It  is  one  of 
the  three  places  (all  in  Benjamin)  to  which  Samuel  was  accustomed,  as  judge  in  Israel,  to  visit  every  year  (1  Sam. 
vii.  16),  and  where  he  convened  the  tribes  to  draw  lots  for  the  kingly  dignity,  which  devolved  on  Saul  (1  Sam.  x.  1). 
After  the  separation  into  two  kingdoms,  Mizpeh,  becoming  a  frontier  town,  was  streugthened  and  fortified,  if  not 
rebuilt,  by  king  Asa,  as  a  defence  against  the  northern  kingdom  (1  Kings  xv.  22 ;  2  Chron.  xvL  6).  It  seems,  in  after- 
times,  to  have  become  the  seat  of  the  governor  whom  the  xing  of  Babylon  appointed  to  rule  the  remnant  left  in  the 
land  he  had  desolated  (2  Kin^  xxv.  23, 25  ;  Jer.  xl.  6 ;  Nehem.  iiu  7).  Zeiah  (v.  28) :  the  bones  of  Saul  and  Jonathan 
were  buried  here  in  the  family  sepulchre  (2  Sam.  xxi.  14).  Gibeath,  or  Gtbeah,  is  frequently  called  Gibeaih  of  Saul, 
because  that  monarch  was  born  there,  and  made  it  the  seat  of  his  government.  Josephus  says  that  it  was  between 
twenty  and  thirty  furlongs  north  of  Jerusalem,  and  seated  upon  a  hill,  as  its  name  imports.  Its  proximity  to  Jeru- 
salem is  indicated  m  the  story  of  the  Levite  (Judg.  xix.),  whose  infamous  treatment  by  the  people  of  this  town  resulted 
in  the  all  but  total  extermination  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

1  The  lot  of  Simeon,  10  ofZebulun,  17  qfhsachar, 
24  ofAsher,  32  of  Naphtali,  40  of  Dan.  46  The 
children  of  Israel  give  an  inheritance  to  Joshua* 

And  the  second  lot  came  forth  to  Simeon, 
even  for  the  tribe  of  the  children  of  Simeon 
according  to  their  families  :  and  their  inhe- 
ritance was  within  the  inheritance  of  the 
children  of  JudaL 

2  And  they  had  in  their  inheritance  Beer- 
sheba,  Sheba,  and  Moladah, 

3  And  Hazar-shual,  and  Balah,  and 
Azem, 

4  And  Eltolad,  and  Bethul,  and  Hor- 
mah, 

5  And  Ziklag,  and  Beth-marcaboth,  and 
Hazar-susah, 

6  And  Beth-lebaoth,  and  Shanihen; 
thirteen  cities  and  their  villages : 

7  Ain,  Bemmon,  and  Ether,  and  Ashan ; 
four  cities  and  their  villages  : 

8  And  all  the  villages  that  were  round 
about  these  cities  to  Baalathbeer,  Bamath 
of  the  south.    This  is  the  inheritance  of  the 


tribe  of  the  children  of  Simeon  according  to 
their  families. 

9  Out  of  the  portion  of  the  children  of 
Judah  was  the  inheritance  of  the  children 
of  Simeon :  for  the  part  of  the  children  of 
Judah  was  too  mucn  for  them:  therefore 
the  children  of  Simeon  had  their  inheritance 
within  the  inheritance  of  them. 

10  %  And  the  third  lot  came  up  for  the 
children  of  Zebulun  according  to  their  fa- 
milies :  and  the  border  of  their  inheritance 
was  unto  Sarid : 

11  And  their  border  went  up  toward  the 
sea,  and  Maralah,  and  reached  to  Dabba- 
sheth,  and  reached  to  the  river  that  is  before 
Jokneam ; 

12  And  turned  from  Sarid  eastward  to- 
ward the  sunrising  unto  the  border  of  Chis- 
loth-tabor,  and  then  g:oeth  out  to  Daberath, 
and  goeth  up  to  Japma, 

13  And  from  thence  passeth  on  along  on 
the  east  to  Gittah-hepher,  to  Ittah-kazin, 
and  goeth  out  to  Remmon-*methoar  to 
Neah; 

14  And  the  border  compasseth  it  on  the 
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north  side  to  Hannatlion :  and  tlie  outgoings 
thereof  are  in  the  valley  of  Jiphthah-el : 

15  And  Eattath,  and  Nahatlal,  and  Shim- 
ron,  and  Idalah,  and  Beth-lehem:  twelve 
cities  with  their  villages. 

16  This  is  the  inheritance  of  the  children 
of  Zebulun  according  to  their  families,  these 
cities  with  their  villages. 

17  ^And  the  fourth  lot  came  out  to 
Issachar,  for  the  children  of  Issachar  accord- 
ing to  their  families. 

18  And  their  border  was  toward  Jezreel, 
and  ChesuUoth,  and  Shunem, 

19  And  Haphraim,  and  Shihon>  and  Ana- 
harath, 

20  And  Rabbith,  and  Eishion,  and  Abez, 

21  And  Remeth,  and  En-gannim,  and 
£n-haddah,  and  Beth-pazzez ; 

22  And  the  coast  reacheth  to  Tabor,  and 
Shahazimah,  and  Beth-shemesh ;  and  the 
outgoings  of  their  border  were  at  Jordan : 
sixteen  cities  with  their  villages. 

23  This  is  the  inheritance  of  the  tribe  of 
the  children  of  Issachar  according  to  their 
families,  the  cities  and  their  villages. 

24  ^  And  the  fifth  lot  came  out  for  the 
tribe  or  the  children  of  Asher  according  to 
their  families. 

25  And  their  border  was  Helkath,  and 
Hali,  and  Beten,  and  Achshaph, 

26  And  Alammelech,  ana  Amad,  and 
Misheal ;  and  reacheth  to  Carmel  westward, 
and  to  Shihor-libnath; 

27  And  tumeth  toward  the  sunrising  to 
Beth-dagon,  and  reacheth  to  Zebulun,  and 
to  the  vaBey  of  Jiphthah-el  toward  the  north 
side  of  Beth-emek,  and  Neiel,  and  goeth 
out  to  Cabul  on  the  left  hand, 

28  And  Hebron,  and  Rehob,  and  Ham- 
mon,  and  E^anah,  even  unto  great  Zidon ; 

29  And  then  the  coast  tumeth  to  Ramah, 
and  to  the  strong  city  'Tyre ;  and  the  coast 
tumeth  to  Hosah;  and  the  outgoings  there- 
of are  at  the  sea  from  the  coast  to  Ach- 
zib: 

30  Ummah  also,  and  Aphek,  and  Re- 
hob  :  twenty  and  two  cities  with  their  vil- 
lages. 

31  This  is  the  inheritance  of  the  tribe  of 
the  children  of  Asher  according  to  their  fa- 
milies, these  cities  with  theur  villages. 

32  %  The  sixth  lot  came  out  to  the  chil- 
dren of  Naphtali,  jeven  for  the  children  of 
Naphtali  according  to  their  families. 

33  And  their  coast  was  from  Heleph, 


from  Allon  to  Zaanannim,  and  Adami,  Ne« 
keb,  and  Jabneel,  unto  Lakum;  and  the 
outgoings  thereof  were  at  Jordan : 

34  And  then  the  coast  tumeth  westward 
to  Aznoth-tabor,  and  goeth  out  from  thence 
to  Hukkok,  and  reacheth  to  2iebulun  on  the 
south  side,  and  reacheth  to  Asher  on  the 
west  side,  and  to  Judah  upon  Jordan  to- 
ward the  sunrising. 

35  And  the  fenced  cities  are  Ziddim, 
Zer,  and  Hammath,  Rakkath,  and  Chinne- 
reth, 

36  And  Adamah,  and  Ramah,  and  Hazor, 

37  And  Eedesh,  and  Edrei,  and  £n- 
hazor, 

38  And  Iron,  and  Migdal-el,  Horem,  and 
Beth-anath,  and  Beth-shemesh ;  nineteen 
cities  with  their  villages. 

39  This  is  the  inheritance  of  the  tribe  of 
the  children  of  Naphtali  according  to  their 
famiUes,  the  cities  and  their  villages. 

40  ^  And  the  seventh  lot  came  out  for 
the  trioe  of  the  children  of  Dan  according 
to  their  families. 

41  And  the  coast  of  their  inheritance  was 
Zorah,  and  Eshtaol,  and  Ir-shemesh, 

42  And  Shaalabbin,  and  Ajalon,  and 
Jethlah, 

43  And  Elon,  and  Thimnathah,  and 
Ekron, 

44  And  Eltekeh,  and  Gibbethon,  and 
Baalath, 

45  And  Jehud,  and  Bene-berak,  and 
Gath-rimmon, 

46  And  Me-jarkon,  and  Rakkon,  with  the 
border  'before  *Japho. 

47  And  the  coast  of  the  children  of  Dan 
went  out  too  little  for  them :  therefore  the 
children  of  Dan  went  up  to  fight  a^dnst 
Leshem,  and  took  it,  and  smote  it  wiui  the 
edge  of  the  sword,  and  possessed  it,  and 
dwelt  therein,  and  called  L^hem,  *Dan, 
after  the  name  of  Dan  their  father. 

48  This  is  the  inheritance  of  the  tribe  of 
the  children  of  Dan  according  to  their  fa- 
milies, these  cities  with  their  villages. 

49  ^  When  they  had  made  an  end  ot 
dividing  the  land  for  inheritance  by  their 
coasts,  the  children  of  Israel  gave  an  inhe- 
ritance to  Joshua  the  son  oi  Nun  among 
them: 

50  According  to  the  word  of  the  Lord 
they  gave  him  9ie  city  which  he  asked,  erai 
*Timnath-8erah  in  mount  Ephraim :  and  he 
built  the  city,  and  dwelt  therein. 


*H«b.7VMr.      9  Or,  PHragaiMtt,      «  Or, /d^pptf,  Acts  9. 961      •  Jndfet  18.  S9l      •Chiip.M.aQ. 
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51  'Thesfe    are   the   inheritances,  which 
Eleazar  the  priest,  and  Joshua  the  son  of 


Nun,  and  the  heads  of  the  fathers  of  the 
tribes  of  the  children  of  Israel,  divided  for 


[6.0. 1444. 

an  inheritance  by  lot  in  Shiloh  before  the 
Lord,  at  the  door  of  the  tabernacle  of  the 
congregation.  So  they  made  an  end  of  di- 
viding the  country. 


7  Nam.34.17 


SiDON.    [^Set  A'o/e  on  Fer»€  28.)— Cassab,  Voyaqk  Fittorbsqub  km  Syrib. 


Verse  1.  "  The  tribe,,,  of  Simem.,,  their  mheritatKe  woe  within  the  inheritance  of  the  children  of  Jttdah,^--jBco\)  at 
his  death  had  predicted  that  Simeon  and  Levi  should  be  dispersed  in  Israel,  for  Uieir  cruelty  to  the  Shechemites ;  and 
we  seem  to  see  this  fulfilled  in  the  distribution  of  the  land.  Both  the  brothers  had  their  allowance  from  out  that  which 
belonged  to  the  other  tribes.    Levi  had  cities  out  of  every  tribe,  and  Simeon  had  his  inheritance  out  of  the  single  tribe 

^r  T..:r-i.       o^.  -_:_:_.i ,j ..  ,_ ^_  .^ ..    .   ^  r^.i.  _.  j: .: x.i„  i that  this 

'  another 
t  expressly 

said,  like  that  of  Simeon,  to  have  been  subtracted  from'  that  of  Judah,  it  is  evident  that^at  least  the  greater  part  of  it 
was,  as  most  of  the  towns  mentioned  as  being  in  Dan's  lot  (verse  48)  have  previously  been  mentioned  as  originally 
belonging  to  Judah.  The  boundajries  of  Simeon^s  lot  are  not  specified,  being  included  within  those  of  Judah ;  we  do 
not  therefore,  exactly  know  the  extent  and  limits  of  this  portion.  The  maps  vary  considerably  in  this  respect,  as  every 
new  map-maker  can  here  make  a  display  of  originality  with  safety.  They  generally  anee  in  placing  the  lot  of  Simeon 
between  that  of  Judah,  as  restricted,  on  the  east,  and  the  Philistines  on  the  west,  based  on  a  part  of  the  southern 
boundary  line  of  Judah.  We  observe,  from  a  comparison  of  different  maps,  that  of  late  years  there  has  been  a  dis^ 
ntion  to  put  the  lot  of  Simeon  more  entirely  to  the  west  of  Judah,  and  to  contract  the  extent  of  the  southern  frontier 
which  some  of  the  older  maps  assign.  We  think  this  is  decidedly  wrong:  for  we  know  no  authority  for  placing  it 
exclusiveW  or  principally  on  the  west,  whereas  we  have  the  best  authority  for  spreading  it  as  far  as  possible  alon^  the 
louthem  frontier.  All  the  towns  mentioned  here  as  given  to  Simeon,  are  in  chapt  xv.  enumerated  amons  the  cities  of 
Judah,  and  are,  without  exception,  placed  in  that  part  of  the  list  which  refers  to  *'ihe  uttermost  cities  of  the  tribe  of 
the  children  of  Judah,  towards  the  coast  of  Edom  southward."  With  this  Josephus  concurs,  saying  that  Simeon  took 
by  lot  that  part  of  Idumea  which  lay  nearest  to  Egypt  and  Arabia.  Yet,  notwithstanding  this,  we  have  seen  maps 
which  exclude  Simeon  altogether  from  any  share  of  the  southern  border,  pinning  it  up  between  Dan  on  the  norths  Judah 
on  the  east  and  touth,  and  the  Philistines  on  the  west. 

10«  <*  ZebuhmJ* — ^The  boundaries  of  this  tribe,  as  here  stated,  have  become  by  time  so  unintelligible,  that  it  is  im* 
possible  to  lay  them  down  with  certainty.  It  is  perhaps  enough  to  know  that  it  lay  to  the  north,  and,  as  some  thinkt 
partly  also  to  the  west  of  Issachar :  and  that  it  extended  from  the  shores  of  the  lake  of  Chinneroth  towards  the  Medi- 
terranean. The  great  anxiety  has  been  how  to  provide  Zebulun  with  a  sesrcoast,  according  to  the  supposed  meaning 
of  the  prophetic  blessing  delivered  by  Moses  before  his  death  (Deut  xxxiiL  19 ;  and  see  the  note  there) ;  but  the  bert 
ondeaTouis  for  this  purpose  have  only  succeeded  in  making  the  tribe  push  oul  a  piece  of  its  west  tnd  to  the  sea,  i 
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when  about  the  rirer  Kidion.  We  «re  ineUned  to  think  that  if  the  ezpUnaiioii  gam.  in  the  note  just  referred  to,  with 
respect  to  "  the  abundance  of  the  lea,"  promised  to  Zebulun,  be  not  correct,  the  expression  may  refer  to  the  sea  of 
Chinneroth,  a  considerable  part  of  Uie  western  coast  of  which  this  tribe  did  unquestionably  possess. 

15.  **  Tu>ehe  ctttet  wUh  their  viUa^et/* — ^These,  certainly,  were  not  all  the  towns  of  Zebulun,  which  tribe,  at  the  last 
census,  exceeded  all  the  tribes,  except  three,  in  peculation.  These  towns  seem  to  be  merely  such  as  occuired  near  the 
boundaries  which  separated  this  from  other  trib^  and  which,  with  their  districts  and  intermediate  villages,  completed 
the  boundary  chain.  There  must  have  been  other  towns  in  the  interior.  Thus  we  see,  in  chap.  xxL  34, 35,  Zebulun  ^ires 
four  cities  to  the  Lerites,  two  of  which  (Kortah  and  Dimnah)  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  present  list  Of  the  cities 
named  here,  the  most  remarkable  are — Jokneam  (y.  1 1),  mentioned  in  chap.  xiL  as  one  of  the  royal  cities,  under  the  name 
of  "  Jokneam  of  Carmel  ;**  the  possession  of  which  must  certainly  have  approximated  the  western  firontier  of  Zebulun 
to  the  sea.  But  we  are,  however,  to  remember  that  the  boundaries  in  general  sometimes  include  much  unconquered 
country.  The  Hebrews  do,  however,  seem  to  have  possessed  the  coast  from  Joppa  to  Carmel ;  but  not  any  south  of  the 
former  point,  or  north  of  the  latter.  The  coast  south  of  Joppa  was  retained  by  the  Philistines,  and  that  north  of  Car- 
mel by  the  Phcenicians.  ChUktk-tvbor  (v.  12).  This  must  have  been  a  town  near  Mount  Tabor,  on  which  our  Lord  is 
supposed  to  have  been  transfigured.  The  tribe  also  contained  Nasareth,  where  he  was  brought  up,  and  tlM  shores  of 
the  sea  of  Tiberias,  where  many  of  his  miracles  were  performed.  Oitiak-kepker  (v*  13),  which  was  the  birth-place  of  the 
prophet  Jonah  (2  Kings  xiv.  25),  whose  grave  continued  to  be  shown  there  in  the  time  of  Jerome,  when  the  place 
existed  as  a  small  village.  SAimron  (verse  15)  is  one  of  the  royal  cities  mentioned  in  chap.  xii.  Idaiak  is  eonjectured 
by  Bochart  to  have  been  so  called  from  the  worship  of  Venus,  IdaUm  being  one  of  her  names.  BHhUhem  must  not  be 
confounded  with  the  birthplace  of  our  Saviour,  which  was  another  place  of  the  same  nAme  in  the  tribe  of  Judah,  and 
which  is  called  **  Bethlehem-judah,"  to  distinguish  it  from  this  Bethlehem  in  Zebulun. 

17.  "  /MacAar.*«-The  following  seem  to  be  the  most  distinguished  of  the  towns  in  the  ensuing  vettes  \  Jmeg^  which 
must  have  been  a  very  important  place,  as  it  gave  its  name  to  the  most  extensive  plain  or  valley  in  which  it  wss 
situated.  (See  an  account  of  this  plain  under  Judges  vi.  33.)  It  also  became,  interchan^blv  with  Samaria,  a  rojal 
residence  of  the  kings  of  Israel,  particularly  of  Ahab,  much  of  whose  history  is  connected  with  this  place.  Here  was  the 
coveted  vineyard  of  Naboth ;  and  here  the  infamous  contrivance  bv  which  that  vineyard  was  obtained  was  punished,  for 
in  *'Uie  portion  of  Jesreel "  dogs  licked  the  blood  of  Ahab,  and  ate  Jesebel  his  wife*  In  the  time  of  Susebius  and 
Jerome,  Jesreel  subsisted  as  a  considerable  town  under  the  name  of  Esdraela,  into  which  the  Greeks  had  softened  tiie 
orifpnal  name ;  the  plain  also  obtained  the  name  of  the  plain  or  valley  of  Esdraelon,  under  which  it  is  still  usually  de- 
scribed. Skumem  (v.  18).  In  the  part  of  the  great  plain  near  Shunem,  the  Philistines  encamped  previous  to  the  battle  in 
which  Saul  was  defeated  and  lulled  {\  Sam. xxviiL  4) ;  the  account  given  there  shows  that  it  was  not  verv  distant  fiom 
Jesreel,  as  we  might  also  infer  from  its  being  here  mentioned  next  but  one  after  that  city.  Tet  fiibUcaf  toponaphezs 
are  not  agreed  whether  to  place  it  on  the  northern  or  southern  frontier  of  Issachar,  and  probability  certainly  hesitates 
between  the  alternatives.  The  place  was  the  residence  of  the  noble-minded  Shunamite  woman,  whose  heritable  treat- 
ment of  Elisha  was  in  the  end  rewarded  by  the  restoration  of  her  only  son  to  life.  (2  Kings  iv.)  Remeik  (81).  Issachar 
gave' a  town  called  Ramoih  to  the  Levites  (1  Chron.  vi.  73),  which  b  probably  the  same  as  iheJm^mmih  of  chap.xxi.  29, 
and  both  are  identical  with  the  present  town.  It  was  therefore  one  of  the  royal  cities  mentioned  In  chao»  tUL  Tahor  (22). 
This  was  a  town  near  the  base  of  the  mountain,  but  not  Muunt  Tabor  itself,  which  was  in  the  tribe  of  Zebulun,  althou^ 
Mount  Tabor  did  indeed  extend  its  base  to  the  northern  frontier  of  Issachar,  and  theiefoie  might  be  said  is  reach  unto 
Tabor. 

24.  "  Atker^ — Biichaelis  is  decidedly  of  opinion  that  the  passage  at  which  we  have  now  arrived  does  not  give  to  the 
tribe  of  Asher  the  strip  of  land  along  the  coast,  which  was  then,  and  for  many  ages  after,  possessed  by  the  Phcenicians. 
Some  considerations  on  thb  subject  may  be  found  in  the  note  to  Num.  xxxiv.  6 ;  and  for  something  further  we  re&r  to 
Judges  L  31.  We  now  confine  ourselves  to  the  single  point  before  us,  and  as  the  text  certainly  will  allow  the  inter- 
pretation which  Biichaelis  gives,  and  as,  if  true,  it  obviates  some  of  the  difficulties  which  we  have  mentioned  in  the 
note  to  Num.  xxxiv.,  we  give  it  in  his  own  words.  After  having  argued,  from  the  silence  of  Moses,  against  the  inclu- 
sion of  the  Sidonians  among  the  devoted  nations,  he  proceeds  to  contend,  that  the  present  passage  is  altogether  in 
favour  of  the  view  he  has  taken.  He  says :  '<  The  passage  in  chap.  xix.  24 — 31  describes  the  portion  of  the  tribe  of 
Asher  which  lay  nearest  to  Phcenicia.  Tnis  portion,  in  the  first  pleice,  touches  the  sea  near  Mount  Carmel  and  the 
river  Belus :  its  boundary  line  nms  thence  landward,  a  ^reat  way  to  the  north ;  and  then  turns  back  again  southward, 
past  Sidon  and  Tyre,  but  without  reaching  the  sea  m  this  quarter. — Sidon  is  mentioned  indeed  in  verse  %),  but  in 
verse  29  is  not  included  among  the  cities  assigned  to  this  tribe ;  for  it  is  only  near  Ecdippa  (Achzib)  that  it  comes  to 
touch  the  coast  again ;  so  that  the  small  tract  of  coast  north  from  Ecdippa,  which  we  call  Phcnnicia,  remained  to  the 
Canaanites.  • .  .This  passage  is  the  more  decisive,  as  it  speaks  not  of  territories  actually  conquered,  but  pointed  out  Cor 
conquest,  and  to  be  divided  bj  lot.  It  cannot  therefore  be  said  to  be  the  fault  of  the  Asherites  that  they  did  not  con- 
quer the  sea-coast.*  According  to  this  view,  Asher  was  only  intended  to  have  the  coast  from  Carmel  to  Achzib ;  that 
is,  rathor  more  than  the  entire  coast  of  the  Bay  of  Acre:  nom  Achsib  northward,  the  western  boundary  line  of  the 
tribe  being  drawn  htkind  the  Sidonian  territory.  A  careful  consideration  of  the  text  nuiy  render  this  view  not  impto* 
bable.  But  there  are  two  very  serious  objections,  which  the  learned  author  we  have  cited  thus  meets  and  stnswen. 
<<  06^ertott— In  Josh.  xix.  28,  the  boundary  of  Asher  is  said  to  reach  'unto  the  great  city  Sidon.'  Antwtr — So  it  doss, 
undoubtedly  {  but  still  not  so  as  to  include  that  city,  else  it  would  here  reach  unto  the  sea,  and  that,  aecorduig  to 
verse  29,  it  only  does  first  at  Achsib:  besides,  Sidon  must  not  be  reckoned  among  the  cities  allotted  to  Asher,  ^ss 
their  number  will  amount  to  twenty-three  instead  of  twenty-two."  Twenty^two  is  the  number  ffivea  in  verse  30. 
*<  Ohfection — In  Josh.  xix.  29,  the  city  of  Tyre  is  mentioned  among  the  boimdaries  of  the  tribe  of  Auier,  ^ftsmr— It 
cannot  have  then  been  so ;  for  it  was  not  then  in  being  as  a  city,  having,  according  to  Josephus  (Ant.  viii.  c  3,  }  1),  been 
first  built  but  240  years  before  Solomon's  Temple ;  and  his  account  is  the  more  to  be  depended  upon  because  he  has 
generally  taken  the  history  of  the  Tyrians  from  writers  of  their  own,  now  no  longer  extant  l^re  was  then  only  a  ca^ls 
or  tower,  near  the  haven ;  although,  seemingly,  a  city  lay  more  inland,  and  this,  tke  dtp  memr  tkt  atrmtghM  of  7>rv*^ 
[so  he  translates  the  original,  which  is  *)y^3D  "l^JTUH :  the  sense  he  gives  is  possible,  but  we  should  think 
the  common  version  preferable ;  his  argument,  however,  does  not  depend  upon  his  version] — ^''as  the  historian  expn 
it,  fell  to  the  tribe  oi^ Asher.    It  is  clear,  at  least,  that  to  this  tribe  the  historian  does  not  give  ' 


;  give  what  he  calls  the  L 

hold  of  Tyre,  but  a  different  city."    The  strongest  of  all  ol^jections  to  this  view  is,  however,  to  be  found  in  Judg.  i.  31, 
where  the  Sidonians  are  mentioned  among  tluMO  whom  the  Asherites  did  not  expd.    (See  the  note  on  that  text.) 

28.  «  Qreai  ZuIm."— The  eonntiy  of  the  Phosnieians,  in  which,  at  this  early  period,  flourished  a  town  thus  empha- 
tically distinguished,  was  of  Very  limited  dimeaiione  evea  at  the  time  whan  the  natioii  anived  at  its  higbeet  eond^ 
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of  splendour  and  power.  It  compreliended  that  part  of  the  Syrian  coait  which  extends  from  Tyre  northward  to  Aradus. 
This  strip  of  land  reached  to  ahoat  fifty  leagues  from  north  to  south ;  hut  its  utmost  hreadth  did  not  exceed  eight  or 
ten  leagues.  The  coast  abounded  in  bays  and  harbours,  and  its  breadth  was  traversed  by  mountains,  branching  from 
Ldbanus,  several  of  which  advanced  their  promontories  into  the  sea.  The  summits  of  these  mountains  were  covered 
with  forests,  which  afibrded  to  the  Phonicians  the  most  valuable  timber  for  the  construction  of  their  ships  and  habita- 
tions. This  explains  how  it  happens  that  the  first  time  this  people  is  brought  personalty  under  our  notice  in  the  Bible 
is  in  the  character  of  persons  skilled  in  the  hewing  and  transport  of  wood ;  including,  no  doubt,  much  ability  in  the  pre- 
paration and  application  to  various  uses.  When  Solomon  was  ^ing  to  build  the  Temple,  he  communicated  to  the  king 
of  Tyre  his  wisn  to  enter  into  an  engagement  fbr  a  supply  of  timber,  knovrine,  as  he  said,  ''^there  is  not  amon^  us  any 
that  can  skill  to  hew  timber  like  unto  the  Sidonians.*^  The  answer  of  the  Tyrian  king  is  remarkable,— <'  I  will  do  all 
thy  desire  concerning  timber  of  cedar  and  concerning  timber  of  fir:  my  servants  shall  bring  them  down  from  I^banon 
unto  the  sea ;  and  I  will  convey  them  by  sea,  in  floats,  unto  the  place  that  thou  shalt  appoint  me,  and  I  will  cause 
them  to  be  discharged  there.**  (1  Kin^  v.)  This  was  speaking  like  a  man  accustomed  to  the  business.  The  waves 
breaking  violently  against  the  steep  cli£&,  seem  to  have  detached  several  capes  from  the  terra  Jirma,  forming  islands, 
which  &e  Phcenicians  were  not  tardy  in  covering  with  numerous  colonies  and  flourishing  towns. 

In  this  tract  of  cotmtry  the  great  city  of  Sidon  was  founded.  If  it  owed  its  foundation  to  Sidon,  the  eldest  son  of 
Canaan,  whose  name  it  seems  to  bear,  it  must  have  been  one  of  the  most  ancient  cities  in  the  world.  This  is  the 
common  opinion,  supported  by  the  authority  of  Josephus.  The  town  was,  at  any  rate,  very  ancient ;  it  must  have 
existed  long  before  the  time  of  Joshua,  for  it  is  here  called  great — and  a  city  must  have  time  to  acquire  greatness. 
Some  indeed  have  taken  occasion,  from  the  expression  "Great  Zidon,**  to  conclude  that  there  were  two  Sidons — one 
much  more  considerable  than  the  other ;  but  no  geognrapher  or  historian  takes  notice  of  any  Sidon  but  this  "  Great 
Zidon.**  The  greatness  of  Sidon  was  the  result  of  its  sldll  in  manufactures,  and  of  its  attention  to  commerce.  The  skill 
of  the  Sidonians  in  felling  timber,  and  in  applying  it  to  use,  has  been  already  mentioned.  They  built  ships.  If  they 
were  not  the  first  shio-builders  and  navigators  of  the  world,  they  were  undoubtedly  the  first  who  ventured  beyond  their 
own  coasts,  and  the  first  that  established  anything  that  can  be  called  a  maritime  commerce.  The  Sidonians  are  said 
to  have  been  the  first  manufacturers  of  glass  (see  the  note  on  Deut.  xxxiiL  1 9).  Homer  mentions  them  frequently,  and 
always  as  excelling  in  many  ingenious  and  useful  arts,  giving  them  the  title  of  w«Xo)«i)«X« ;  and,  accordingly,  all 
superior  articles  of  dress,  all  good  workmanship  in  making  vessels  for  use,  and  all  ingeniously  contrived  trinkets  and 
toys,  are  ascribed  by  him  to  Sie  skill  and  industry  of  the  Sidoniaiis.~Thus,  the  queen  of  Troy,  intending  to  ofibr  a 
mantle  to  Pallas,— 

«  Herself,  the  while,  her  chamber,  ever  sweet 

With  burning  odours,  sought.    There  stored  the  kept 

Her  mantles  of  all  hues,  accomplish'd  works 

Of  fair  Sidonians,  wafted  o'er  the  deep 

By  godlike  Paris,  when  the  galleys  brought 

The  niffh-bom  Helen  to  the  shores  of  l!roy. 

From  these  the  widest  and  of  brightest  dyes 

She  chose  for  Pallas ;  radiant  as  a  star 

It  glittered,  and  was  lowest  placed  of  all." 

Achilles,  at  the  funeral  games  for  Patrodus,  proposes,  as  the  priie  for  the  best  nmneri 

"  A  silver  goblet,  of  six  measures ;  earth 
Own*d  not  its  Uke  for  elegance  of  form. 
Skilful  Sidonian  artists  had  around 
Embellished  it ;  and  o'er  the  sable  deep, 
PhcBuician  merchants  into  Lemnos'  port 
Had  borne  it,  and  the  boon  to  Thaos  giv'n." 
WhenTelemachus  expressed  strong  admiration  of  the  wealth  and  splendour,  in  gold  and  silver,  ivoiy  and  brass,  which 
the  palace  of  Menelaus  exhibited,  the  latter  accounts  for  it  by  observing  that  his  treasures  had  been  collected  in  his 
perilous  wanderings,  during  which  he  had  visited  the  shores  of  Cyprus,  PAceHicia,  Sidony  and  Egypt.     Lastly,  in 
another  place  (Odyss.  xv.)>  a  story  occurs,  replete  with  indications  of  the  character  and  pursuits  of  the  Sidonians.    At 
the  island  of  Syria,— 

<'It  chanced  that  from  PhoBuicia,  famed  for  skill 
In  arts  marine,  a  vessel  thither  came, 
By  sharpers  mann'd,  and  laden  deep  with  toys.* 

The  sailors  meet  on  the  beach  a  woman  belonging  to  the  family  of  the  chief  of  the  islaiid.    She  was— 

"  A  fair  PhiBnician,  tall,  full-sixed,  and  skill'd 
In  works  of  elegance." 

And  on  being  interrogated,  she  tells  her  countrymen, — 

*^  I  am  of  Sidon,  famous  for  her  wealth, 
By  dyeing  eam'd." 

In  pnrsuance  of  a  plot  laid  between  them,  one  of  the  men  went  to  the  palace,  as  if  to  dispose  of  Sidonian  wares  >— 

^  An  artist,  such  he  seem'd,  for  sale  produced 
Beads  of  bright  amber,  riveted  in  goM." 

These  indications  concerning  a  people  situated  so  near  to  the  Hebrews,  and,  in  the  end,  so  closely  connected  with 
them,  are  in  no  small  degree  interesting.  The  superiority  in  manufactures  and  commerce  does  not,  however,  form  the 
only  distinction  of  the  Sraonians,  for  they  were  also  great  adepts  in  the  sciences  of  their  time — particularly  astronomy 
and  arithmetical  calculation.  As  might  naturally  be  expected,  under  such  prosperous  circumstances,  the  people  lived 
in  ease  and  luxury.  For  thb  they  were  early  remarkable,  as  we  see  from  a  comparison  used  in  speaking  of  the  town 
of  Laish  :•— «  The  people  who  dwelt  in  it  were  careless ;  a/ier  the  manner  of  the  Stdomantf  quiet  and  secure ;  and  there 
was  nothing  to  molest  them  in  the  land :  they  possessed  also  ncHes  without  restraint."  (Judg.  xviiL  7 — Boothroyd's 
weision.) 

Ultimately,  however,  Sidon  was  eclipsed,  in  all  its  characteristics  of  superiorityi  by  lyre,  which  is  called  in  the  Bibl* 
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^  the  daughter  of  Stdon,**  it  hamng  been  in  itt  origin  a  settlement  of  the  Sidonians.  Whether  the  historical  Tjrre  at 
this  time  existed  is  a  question  that  occasions  some  discussion.  The  text  of  Terse  29  is  certunly  by  no  means  con- 
clusiTe  on  this  subject,  into  which  we  shall  not  at  present  enter  further  than  to  obserre  that  if  the  old  continental  Tyre 
of  history  did  at  tnis  time  exist,  it  was  evidently  in  its  infant  state,  in  which  it  could  not  be  mentioned  in  cpmparison 
with  that  **  great  Sidon,"  which  it  was  in  the  end  destined  to  overshade.  In  support  of  the  negatire,  much  stress  has 
been  laid  upon  the  silence  of  Homer,  who  so  frequently  mentions  Sidon,  but  never  Tyre.  As  we  have  just  been  quoting 
Homer,  we  may  observe  that  there  is  nothing  in  this  argument  to  rescue  it  from  the  suspicion  which  usually  rests  on 
arguments  drawn  from  mere  silence,  lyre  existed  and  had  a  king  in  the  time  of  David,  and  in  the  time  of  Solomoa 
was  a  g^ieat  commercial  city ;  and  the  time  of  Homer  is  from  one  to  two  centuries  later  than  the  times  of  David  and 
Solomon.    Hereafter  Tyre  will  come  much  under  our  notice:  meanwhile  we  give  a  cut  exhibiting  its  present  condition. 


Rums  or  Ttrx.— Cassas,  Votagb  Pittorbsqub  en  Syris. 

^  Although  Sidon  lost  its  superioritjr  under  the  predominating  influence  of  Tyre,  it  long  remained  a  place  of  very  con- 
siderable importance.  Its  general  history  is  so  much  connected  with  that  of  Tyre,  that  we  shall  not  here  mention  it 
separately,  lyre  is  now  a  complete  desolation ;  but  Sidon  still  subsists  as  a  town,  and  carries  on  some  tra£Bc  with  the 
neighbouring  coasts.  It  is  now  called  Saide  or  Seide.  The  inhabitants  are  estimated  at  about  15,000,  who  are  chiefly 
occupied  in  spinning  cotton,  which  with  silk  and  boots,  shoes^  and  slippers  of  morocco  leather,  form  the  principal 
articles  of  their  trade.  The  port  is  now  nearly  choked  up  with  sand.  The  town  rises  immediately  from  the  ttrand, 
and  prnents  a  rather  imposing  appearance  as  viewed  from  a  distance ;  but  the  interior  is  wretched  and  gloomy,  ill- 
built,  dirtjy  and  full  of  ruins.  Outside  the  walls,  fragments  of  columns  and  other  remains  of  the  ancient  city  may 
■till  be  discovered.  As  we  give  a  cut  of  a  part  of  the  coast  between  Tyre  and  Sidon,  the  following  remarks  firom  Mr. 
Jowett's  *  Christian  Researches  in  S]rria,'  will  be  interesting :— <<  About  halfway  between  Saide  (Sidon)  and  Sour  (Tyie) 
are  very  extensive  ruins  of  towns  which  once  connected  these  two  cities ;  but  of  these  ruins,  there  is  scarcely  one  stone 
lefk  upon  another.  They  consist  chiefly  of  lines  which  show,  rased  even  with  the  soil,  the  foundation  of  houses — rnaay 
stones  irregularly  scattered — a  few  cisterns  with  half-defaced  sculpture  on  them ;  and,  at  a  considerable  distance  from 
the  path,  there  are  at  one  spot  several  low  columns,  either  mutilated  or  considerably  sunk  in  the  earth.  These  relia 
show,  what  it  needed  indeed  no  such  evidence  to  prove,  that  in  peaceable  and  flourishing  times,  on  this  road  between 
two  such  considerable  cities  as  lyre  and  Sidon,  there  must  have  been  many  smaller  towns  for  business,  pleasure,  or 
agriculture,  delightfully  situated  by  the  sea-side ;  but  peacefU  security  has  long  been  a  blessing  unknown  to  these 
regions ;  and  we  may  apply  to  them  the  language  of  Judges  v.  7,  '*  The  viliaget  etaud;  thty  eftued  in  JtraeiJ* 

31.  "  TKeie  cUiet,*— In  the  above  list  of  names  of  places  belonging  to  this  tribe,  there  are  none  of  any  conseqnenoi 
that  have  not  already  passed  under  our  notice.    Mount  Caimel  will  be  noticed  under  1  King^  xviii.  19. 

39.  "  Naphtaii/* — ^The  chief  of  the  towns  mentioned  as  belonging  to  this  tribe  are  those  of  Hazor,  Cinnereth,  aad 
Kadesh,  which  have  already  been  noticed.  The  list  here  given,  does  not,  however,  include  several  which  are  in 
future  parts  of  Scripture  mentioned  as  belonging  to  this  tribe*  These  will,  in  due  course,  come  under  our  consi- 
deration. 

48.  '*  Dam^ — Scarcely  any  cities  in  the  above  list  claim  particular  notice,  as  some  of  them  have  been  mentioned 
vnder  the  lot  of  Jadab^^  from  which  a  congiderable  part^  if  not  the  greatest  part,  of  Dan's  was  taken  \  and  others  wen 
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letained  by  the  PhilifUnes.  Japho  (in  yene  46)  is  imqaestionahly  tbe  lame  that  it  called  Jojppa  in  other  parti  of 
Scripture,  and  now  Jajfa,  An  account  of  it  will  be  found  in  the  note  to  Jonah  i.  3.  The  circumstance  alluded  to  in 
verse  47,  is  more  particularly  detailed  in  Judges  xviii.  (See  the  note  there.)  As  this  event  did  not  take  place  till  after 
the  death  of  Joshua,  its  appearance  here  has  been  used  as  an  argument  against  Joshua's  being  the  author  of  the  book. 
We  are  not  certain  that  he  was ;  but  this  is  no  argument  against  it,  as  the  verse  may  have  been  afterwards  inserted  by 
Samuel,  Esra,  or  some  other  authorised  person,  to  complete  the  account  of  the  possessions  of  the  Danites. 


SxA  Coast  bbtwkkn  Tyuu  and  Sidon. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

1  God  commandeth,  7  and  the  children  of  Israel  ap- 
point the  six  cities  of  refuge. 

The  Lord  also  spake  unto  Joshua,  saying, 

2  Speak  to  the  children  of  Israel,  saving, 
*  Appoint  out  for  you  cities  of  refuge,  where- 
of 1  spake  unto  you  by  the  hand  of  Moses : 

3  That  the  slayer  that  killeth  any  jjerson 
unawares  cmd  unwittingly  may  flee  tliither : 
and  they  shall  be  your  refuge  firom  the 
avenger  of  blood. 

4  And  when  he  that  doth  flee  unto  one 
of  those  cities  shall  stand  at  the  entering  of 
the  gate  of  the  city^  and  shall  declare  his 
cause  in  the  ears  of  the  elders  of  that  city, 
they  shall  take  him  into  the  city  unto  them, 
ana  give  him  a  place,  that  he  may  dwell 
among  them. 

5  And  if  the  avenger  of  blood  pursue 
after  him,  then  they  shall  not  deliver  the 


slayer  up  into  his  hand;  because  he  smote 
his  neighbour  unwittingly,  and  hated  him 
not  beforetime. 

6  And  he  shall  dwell  in  that  city,  until 
he  stand  before  ike  congregation  for  judg- 
ment, and  "until  the  deatn  of  the  high  priest 
that  shall  be  in  those  days :  then  shall  the 
slayer  return,  and  come  unto  his  own  city, 
and  unto  his  own  house,  unto  the  city  from 
whence  he  fled. 

7  II  And  they  'appointed  Kedesh  in  Ga- 
lilee in  mount  Napntali,  and  Shechem  in 
mount  Epliraim,  and  Kirjath-arba,  which  is 
Hebron,  in  the  mountain  of  JudaL 

8  And  on  the  other  side  Jordan  by  Jeri- 
cho eastward,  they  assigned  *Bezer  in  the 
wilderness  upon  the  plain  out  of  the  tribe  of 
Reuben,  and  Bamotn  in  Gilead  out  of  the 
tribe  of  Gad,  and  Golan  in  Bashan  out  of 
the  tribe  of  Manasseh. 


iEzod.81.13.   Nam.  35.6,11,11    Dent.  19.  S. 
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thither,  and  not  die  by  the  hand  of  the 
avenger  of  blood>  until  ne  stood  before  the 
congregation. 


9  These  were  the  cities  appointed  for  all 
the  children  of  Israel,  and  for  the  stranger 
that  sojoumeth  among  them,  that  whosoever 
killeth  any  person  at  unawares  might  flee 

Vene  2.  ^^  Appoint  <mi/or  ^  dties  of  re/v^.** — See  the  notet  on  Num.  zzxv.  12,  and  Deut  xiz.  3.  The  Hebrev 
writers  infonn  us  that  a//  the  cities  of  the  Levites  were,  in  point  of  fact,  cities  of  refu^  but  not  in  the  same  seme  with 
the  six  properly  so  called.  The  difference  was,  that  the  six  cities  were  bound  to  receive  the  fugitive  *,  but  in  the  other 
forty-two,  tne  Levites  exercised  their  discretion,  whether  to  allow  or  reAise  admittance  to  him.  Also,  in  the  six  citiei, 
the  refugee  was  provided  with  a  house  to  reside  in  g^tuitously ;  but  in  the  other  towns  he  was  obliged  to  pav  for  his 
lodging.  The  same  authorities  furnish  us  with  some  other  mformation  concerning  the  manner  in  which  the  exile 
lived  in  the  cities  of  refuge.  A  convenient  habitation  being  assigned  him,  the  citisens  were  obliged  to  instruct  him  in 
some  trade,  by  which  he  might  earn  his  own  living ;  the  pursuits  of  agriculture,  which  occupied  the  great  body  of  the 
people,  being  no  longer  open  to  him.  It  is  added,  that  as  the  death  of  the  high-priest  enabled  these  persons  to  leave 
the  city  without  any  further  fear  from  the  blood-avenger,  and  as  it  was  natural  enough,  under  tuch  circumstances,  ihii 
they  should  not  feel  very  anxious  for  the  long  life  of  that  high  personage,  the  motner  of  the  existing  pontiff  usualljr 
gave  them  supnlies  of  food  and  clothing,  and  otherwise  endeavoured  to  promote  their  comfort,  that  their  impatience 
might  not  lead  them  to  pray  for  the  death  of  her  son.  It  is  also  said,  that  if  the  manslayer  happened  to  die  in  the 
city,  before  the  time  of  release  arrived,  his  bones  were  delivered  to  his  relations,  qfier  Mr  deM  of  At  kigk-friett,  to  k 
interred  in  Ike  teyukkre  «/  Am  faikert.  This  last  intimation  is  exceedingly  chaiacterittic  (See  mora  on  this  subject  in 
Lewis's  *  Origines  Hebr»»,*  b.  ii  ch.  13.) 

The  law  having  conceded  something  to  rooted  habits  in  the  matter  of  blood-revei^  regulations  became  neceiisiyto 
obviate  the  evil  enects  which  this  concession  was  calculated  to  produce.  The  estabushment  of  sanctuaries  was  a  necei- 
sary  consequence  of  this  concession.  In  countries  where  individuals  possess  irresponsible  power  of  punishment,  whe- 
ther that  power  be  hereditary,  or  official,  or  arise  from  circumstances,  there  must  be  a  sanctuary  of  some  kind  or  other 
to  afibrd  protection  to  the  wei^  against  the  strong,  or  to  save  the  involuntary  ofibnder  from  the  hasty  vengeance  of  the 
offended.  In  the  same  proportion  that  individuiOs  are  dispossessed,  by  the  progress  of  civilisation,  of  poweis  beyond 
the  laws,  sanctuaries  come  to  be  considered  as  evils,  and  the  law  directs  its  power  towards  their  extinction,  in  whsh  it 
almost  never  succeeds  without  a  vehement  struggle  with  popular  prejudices.  These  principles  have  been  Ulustrated  in 
the  histoiy  of  almost  every  country  under  the  sun— our  own  not  excepted.  Sanctuaries,  however  useful  at  first,  and  in 
their  primary  intention,  have,  in  the  end,  operated  as  premiums  on  crime  by  the  impunity  which  they  o£fored,  and  hare 
become  nests  of  abomination  where  all  crime  and  iniquity  might  safely  harbour,  and  from  whence  hardened  cnmioals 
might  laugh  with  scorn  at  the  feebleness  of  the  law. 

Now,  the  law  of  Moses  having  established  the  right  of  sanctoaty  on  the  one  band,  because  it  had  conceded  the 
exercise  of  an  irresponsible  power  on  the  other,  it  is  highly  interesting  to  observe  the  regulations  which  were  fhmed 
in  order  to  prevent  those  abuses  of  sanctuary  to  which  we  have  adverted.  These  regulations  at  once  obviated  all  the 
enormous  evils  which,  in  ancient  nations,  attended  the  allowance  of  sanctuary — which,  until  within  these  few  centonee, 
attended  it  in  civilised  Europe— and  which  do  still  attend  it  in  many  nations.  The  period  had  almost  arrived  when 
the  Jews  ceased  to  have  a  country,  before  the  Romans  could  correct  the  evils  which  the  law  of  Moses,  given  before  the 
Jews  had  a  country,  prevented  by  the  first  act  of  legislation.  We  have  seen  (Num.  xxxv.)  how  the  establishment  of 
sanctuary  prevented  the  abuse  of  blood-revenge ;  let  us  now  see  how  the  right  of  sanctuary  was  itself  prevented  firom 
abuse. 

1.  Among  most  other  nations,  the  sanctuaries  generally  afforded  a  refuge  to  all  homicides,  without  distinction; 
and  as  the  refuge  which  was  conceded  to  homicides  could  not  well  be  refused  to  inferior  offenders,  they  com- 
monly offered  impunity  to  criminals  of  every  sort.  But,  by  the  law  of  Moses,  such  protection  was  afforded  only  to 
tliose  who  were  in  fact  guilty  of  no  crime ;  and  was  intended  to  protect  the  innocent  from  the  punishment  due  only  to 
the  guilty.  The  only  persons  entitled  to  remain  in  a  city  of  refu^  were— a  person  who  had  slain  another  uninten- 
tionally, or  who  had  Idlled  a  person  who  had  unjustly  attempted  his  life,  or  who  had  slain  a  thief  in  the  ni^ht-tim^ 

2.  Among  other  nations,  a  criminal  who  had  fled  to  a  place  of  refuge  could  not  be  brought  to  trial  agamst  his  will 
But,  among  the  Hebrews,  the  asylum  was  only  designed  to  protect  a  person  from  private  vengeance  till  his  cause  could 
be  fairly  heard ;  and  to  afford  him  such  protection  permanently,  if,  alter  trial,  he  should  be  proved  to  deserve  it  The 
Jewish  writers,  whose  statement  is,  in  the  main,  supported  by  the  text  of  Num.  xxxv.,  say,  that  when  the  manslayer  came 
to  the  gates  of  the  city  of  refuge,  he  was  there  examined,  before  admission,  by  some  persons  appointed  for  the  purpose) 
but  who,  however,  were  not  judges,  and  had  no  power  to  examine  witnesses.  But  if  the  avenger  pursued  him  so  cloeely 
as  to  endanger  his  safety,  he  was  at  once  admitted,  and  the  merits  of  his  case  afterwards  exammed.  The  only  point 
to  be  ascertained  was,  whether  the  manslayer  could  make  out  any  good  claim  for  the  adnussion  he  demanded.  He  wtf 
afterwards  sent  to  the  town  where  the  homicide  was  committed,  to  take  bis  trial  before  the  proper  tribunal;  and,! 
found  innocent  of  murder,  was  sent  back  to  Uie  city  of  refuge,  there  to  remain  till  the  death  of  the  high-priest  This 
was  something  very  different  indeed  from  the  practice  among  other  nations. 

3.  It  being  determined  that  sanctuaries  should  be  granted,  they  were  fixed  in  distinct  cities,  and  not  at  the  tabe^ 
nacle,  the  temple,  or  the  ^tar.  This  was  diametrically  opposite  to  the  universal  practice  in  all  nations,  among  whoa 
the  temple  or  the  altar  was  pre-eminently  a  place  where  tne  ofifonder  might  find  refuge  The  law  of  Moses  guaided 
the  worship  of  Ood  from  the  pollutions  of  cnme  and  f^m  the  assaults  of  avengers.  The  results  of  the  contrsry  pne* 
tice  are  explained  by  Tacitus,  who  says  that,  in  the  time  of  Augustus  and  Tiberius,  the  licence  of  asylum  was  to 
abused,  that  at  Rome  and  in  the  cities  of  Greece,  the  temples  were  full  of  debtors,  fugitives,  and  criminals,  ^^^om  uie 
magistrates  could  not  control,  and  who  were  protected  by  the  furious  prejudices  of  the  people,  who  regarded  the  rigm 


privileges  of  the  asylum  were  retrenched,  and  ultimately  confined  to  involuntary  delinquents  and  minor  oroudeis.  1| 
was  thought  a  g^reat  thing  when  the  law  dared  to  force  j^reat  ofibnders  from  the  altars  and  the  statues  of  the  gods,  and 
bring  them  to  tnal  and  punishment.  Tet  this  g^eat  thmg  the  law  of  Moses  did  at  once : — "  If  a  man  lie  not  in  wait, 
but  God  deliver  him  into  his  hand,  then  I  will  appoint  thee  a  place  whither  he  shall  flee.  But  if  a  man  ^^"'^  ^ 
sumptuously  upon  his  neighbour,  to  slay  him  with  g^ile,  tkm  tkaii  take  him  from  mine  aUar,  thai  he  maif  die,^  (^^ 
XXL  13, 140  i^i*  was  efficient  legislation.  That  which  the  Gentile  natbns  regarded  as  the  most  awful  profanatioo. 
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was  not  onhj^  pennitted  bat  commanded  by  Jehorah.  In  practice^  alfo,  we  see  that  it  was  deemed  lawful  to  kill  at  the 
altar  a  criminal  who  refused  to  leave  its  protection.  Thus  when  Joab  fled  to  the  tabernacle  and  took  hold  of  the  horns 
of  the  altar,  Benaiah,  who  was  sent  to  sta^  him,  commanded  him,  in  the  king's  name,  to  come  forth.  He  refused, 
sayinff,  <<  Na^,  but  I  will  die  here.**  Benalah  went  to  the  king  for  further  instructions,  and  Solomon  told  him  to  *<  Do 
as  he  nath  said,  and  fall  upon  him  and  bury  him ;  that  thou  mayest  take  away  the  innocent  blood  which  Joab  shed." 
(1  Kings  ii.  28,  &c.)  In  all  this  there  is  a  healthiness  of  principle — a  freedom  from  any  thing  like  superstition,  which 
we  should  look  for  vainly  among  other  ancient  nations,  or  find  only  as  a  tentiment  of  some  phuosophers  and  poets. 

The  ancient  sanctuaries  were  not,  however,  exclusively  places  consecrated  to  the  worship  of  the  gods.  Towns,  and 
parts  of  towns,  and  even  islands,  had  this  privilege.  The  whole  island  of  Samothracia  was  a  sanctuary,  according  to 
livy.  The  whole  city  of  Smyrna  was  made  a  sanctuary  by  Seleucus.  The  people  of  Hierocassarea  held  the  right  of 
asylum  to  extend  for  two  miles  around  their  temple,  dedicated  to  the  Persian  Diana ;  and  indeed  it  was  not  unusual  for 
the  sanctuary  to  include  a  considerable  extent  of  ground  around  a  temple.  It  seems  indeed  to  have  been  a  favourite 
device  of  antiquity  to  people  a  new  founded  city  by  declaring  it  an  asylum  for  all  the  criminals  and  fugitives  who 
wanted  refuge.  Thus  Cadmus  is  said  to  have  attracted  a  population  to  Thebes ;  and  thus  Romulus,  when  he  built 
Rome,  left  a  place,  covered  with  wood,  between  the  capital  and  the  Tarpeian  rock,  which  he  promised  to  make  a  safe 
asylum  to  all  who  fled  thither.  All  these  were  however  very  diflerent  indeed  from  the  Hebrew  cities  of  refuge.  One 
rather  remarkable  analogy  exists  among  the  North  American  Indians,  and  is  noticed  by  Adair,  whose  statements  are 
generally  entitled  to  credit,  although  mostly  adduced  to  support  a  favourite  hypothesis — ^which  is,  that  the  North  Ame- 
ncaus  are  descended  from  the  Jews.  He  says,  **  The  North  American  Indian  nations  have  most  of  them  either  a  house 
or  town  of  refuge,  which  is  a  sure  asylum  to  protect  a  manslayer  or  an  unfortunate  captive.  The  Cheerake,  though 
now  exceeding^  corrupt,  still  observe  that  law  so  inviolably,  as  to  allow  their  beloved  town  the  privilege  of  protecting 
a  wilful  murderer,  but  they  seldom  allow  them  to  return  home  afterwards  in  safety :  they  will  revenge  blood  fur  blood, 
unless  in  some  very  particular  case  where  the  eldest  can  redeem.  In  almost  every  Indian  nation  there  are  several 
peaceable  towns,  which  are  called  old,  beloved,  ancient,  holy,  or  white  towns,  (white  being  their  fixed  emblem  of  peace, 
niendship,  prosperity,  happiness,  purity,  &c.)  They  seem  to  have  been  formerly  towns  of  refuge,  for  it  is  not  m  the 
memory  of  their  oldest  people  that  ever  human  blood  was  shed  in  them,  although  they  often  force  persons  from  thence 
and  put  them  to  death  elsewhere.** 


CHAPTER  XXL 

]  Eight  <md  forty  cities  given  by  lot,  out  of  the 
other  tribes,  unto  the  Levites,  43  God  gave  the 
Iqnd,  and  rest  unto  the  Israelites,  according  to  his 
promise. 

Then  came  near  the  heads  of  the  fathers  of 
the  Levites  unto  Eleazar  the  priest,  and 
unto  Joshua  the  son  of  Nun,  and  unto  the 
heads  of  the  fathers  of  the  tribes  of  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel ; 

2  And  they  spake  unto  them  at  Shiloh  in 
the  land  of  Canaan,  saying,  ^The  Lord  com- 
manded by  the  hand  of  Moses  to  give  us 
cities  to  dwell  in,  with  the  suburbs  thereof 
for  our  cattle. 

3  And  the  children  of  Israel  gave  unto 
the  Levites  out  of  their  inheritance,  at  the 
commandment  of  the  Lord>  these  cities  and 
their  suburbs. 

4  And  the  lot  came  out  for  the  families 
of  the  Kohathites :  and  the  children  of  Aaron 
the  priest,  which  were  of  the  Levites,  had  by 
lot  out  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  and  out  of  the 
tribe  of  Simeon,  and  out  of  the  tribe  of  Ben- 
jamin,  thirteen  cities. 

5  And  the  rest  of  the  children  of  Kohath 
had  by  lot  out  of  the  families  of  the  tribe  of 
Ephraim,  and  out  of  the  tribe  of  Dan,  and 
out  of  the  half  tribe  of  Manasseh,  ten 
cities. 

6  And  the  children  of  Gershon  had  by 
lot  out  of  the  families  of  the  tribe  of  Issa- 
char,  and  out  of  the  tribe  of  Asher,  and  out 
of  the  tribe  of  Naphtali,  and  out  of  the 


half  tribe  of  Manasseh  in  Bashan,  thirteen 
cities. 

7  The  children  of  Merari  by  their  families 
had  out  of  the  tribe  of  Reuben,  and  out  of 
the  tribe  of  Gad,  and  out  of  the  tribe  of 
Zebulun,  twelve  cities. 

8  And  the  children  of  Israel  gave  by  lot 
unto  the  Levites  these  cities  with  their 
suburbs,  as  the  Lord  commanded  by  the 
hand  of  Moses. 

9  ^  And  they  gave  out  of  the  tribe  of  the 
children  of  Juaah,  and  out  of  the  tribe  of 
the  children  of  Simeon,  these  cities  which 
are  here  'mentioned  by  name, 

10  Which  the  children  of  Aaron,  being 
of  the  families  of  the  Kohathites,  who  were 
of  the  children  of  Levi,  had :  for  their*s  was 
the  first  lot 

1 1  And  they  gave  them  the  city  of  Arba 
the  father  of  Anak,  which  city  is  Hebron,  in 
the  hill  country  of  Judah,  with  the  suburbs 
thereof  round  about  it 

12  But  *the  fields  of  the  citv,  and  the  vil- 
lages thereof,  gave  they  to  Caleb  the  son  of 
Jephunneh  for  his  possession. 

13  ^  Thus  they  gave  to  the  children  of 
Aaron  the  priest  Hebron  with  her  suburbs, 
to  be  a  city  of  refuge  for  the  slayer;  Mid 
Libnahwith  her  suburbs, 

14  And  Jattir  with  her  suburbs,  and  Esh- 
temoa  with  her  suburbs, 

15  And  Holon  with  her  suburbs,  and 
Debir  with  her  suburbs, 

16  And  Ain  with  her  suburbs,  and  Juttah 
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and  Bcthshemesh  with 
cities  out  of  those  two 


with  her  suburbs, 
her  suburbs ;  nine 
tribes. 

17  And  out  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin, 
Gibeon  with  her  suburbs,  Geba  with  her 
suburbs, 

18  Anathoth  with  her  suburbs,  and  Almon 
with  her  suburbs ;  four  cities. 

19  All  the  cities  of  the  children  of  Aaron, 
the  priests,  were  thirteen  cities  with  their 
suburbs. 

20  1[  And  the  families  of  the  children  of 
Kohath,  the  Levites  which  remained  of  the 
children  of  Kohath,  even  they  had  the  cities 
of  their  lot  out  of  the  tribe  of  Ephraim. 

21  For  they  gave  them  Shechem  with  her 
suburbs  in  mount  Ephraim,  to  be  a  city  of 
refuge  for  the  slayer;  and  Gezer  with  her 
suburbs, 

22  And  Kibzaim  with  her  suburbs,  and 
Beth-horon  with  her  suburbs ;  four  cities. 

23  And  out  of  the  tribe  of  Dan,  Eltekeh 
with  her  suburbs,  Gibbethon  with  her 
suburbs, 

24  Aijalon  with  her  suburbs,  Gath-rim- 
mon  with  her  suburbs ;  four  cities. 

23  And  out  of  the  half  tribe  of  Manasseh, 
Tanach  with  her  suburbs,  and  Gathrimmon 
with  her  suburbs ;  two  cities. 

26  All  the  cities  were  ten  with  their 
suburbs  for  the  families  of  the  children  of 
Kohath  that  remained. 

27  ^  And  unto  the  children  of  Gershon, 
of  the  families  of  the  Levites,  out  of  the 
oM^  half  tribe  of  Manasseh  they  gaveGolazi 
in  Bashan  with  her  suburbs,  to  he  a  city  of 
refuge  for  the  slayer ;  and  Beesh-terah  with 
her  suburbs ;  two  cities. 

28,  And  out  of  the  tribe  of  Issachar,  Ki- 
shon  with  hep  suburbs,  Dabareh  with  her 
suburbs, 

29  Jarmuth  with  her  suburbs,  Engannim 
with  her  suburbs ;  four  cities. 

30  And  out  of  the  tribe  of  Asher,  Mishal 
with  her  suburbs,  Abdon  with  her  suburbs, 

31  Helkath  with  her  suburbs,  and  Behob 
with  her  suburbs;  four  cities. 


32  And  out  of  the  tribe  of  Naphtali,  Ke- 
desh  in  Galilee  with  her  suburbs,  to  be  a  city 
of  refuge  for  the  slayer ;  and  Hammoth-dor 
with  her  suburbs,  and  Kartan  with  her 
suburbs ;  three  cities. 

33  All  the  cities  of  the  Gershonites  ac- 
cording to  their  famiUes  were  thirteen  cities 
with  their  suburbs. 

34  IT  And  unto  the  families  of  the  chil- 
dren of  Merari,  the  rest  of  the  Levites,  out 
of  the  tribe  of  Zebulun,  Jokneam  with  her 
suburbs,  and  Kartah  with  her  suburbs, 

35  Dimnah  with  her  suburbs,  Nahalal 
with  her  suburbs ;  four  cities. 

36  And  out  of  the  tribe  of  Reuben,  Bezer 
with  her  suburbs  and  Jahazah  with  her 
suburbs, 

37  Kedemoth  with  her  suburbs,  and  Me- 
phaath  with  her  suburbs ;  four  cities. 

38  And  out  of  the  tribe  of  Gad,  Hamoth 
in  Gilead  with  her  suburbs,  to  be  a  city  of 
refuge  for  the  slayer ;  and  Mahanaim  with 
her  suburbs, 

39  Heshbon  with  her  suburbs,  Jazerwith 
her  suburbs ;  four  cities  in  all. 

40  So  all  the  cities  for  the  children  of 
Merari  by  their  families,  which  were  remain- 
ing of  the  families  of  the  Levites,  were  by 
their  lot  twelve  cities. 

41  All  the  cities  of  the  Levites  within  the 
possession  of  the  children  of  Israel  were 
forty  and  eight  cities  with  their  suburbs. 

42  These  cities  were  every  one  with  their 
suburbs  round  about  them ;  thus  were  all 
these  cities. 

43  %  And  the  Lord  gave  unto  Israel  all 
the  land  which  he  sware  to  give  unto  their 
fathers;  and  they  possessed  it,  and  dwelt 
therein. 

44  And  the  Lord  ^ave  them  rest  round 
about,  according  to  all  that  he  sware  unto 
their  fathers :  and  there  stood  not  a  man  of 
all  their  enemies  before  them;  the  Lord 
deUvered  all  their  enemies  into  their  hand. 

45  *There  failed  not  ought  of  any  good 
thing  which  the  Lord  had  spoken  unto  the 
house  of  Israel ;  all  came  to  pass. 


»  Chap.  83. 14,  IS. 

Verie  4.  **  TTurieen  citiei/* — ^We  must  not  here  overlook  a  remarkable  initance  of  arrangement,  with  eo  distinct  s  I^ 
ference  to  future  circumstances  as  could  only  have  taken  place  under  the  direction  of  Onb  whose  coznixance  of  thingi 
is  not  memory  or  foresight,  but  to  whose  infinite  mind  all  the  events  of  eternity  and  time  are  simmtaneousl^  present. 
We  observe  that  the  pnestly  division  of  the  family  of  Kohath  have  all  their  cities  in  the  tribes  of  Judah,  Ben}afain,and 
Simeon.  None  in  any  other  tribe ; — ^not  even  in  that  of  £phraim  in  which  the  tabernacle  then  stood.  IndeeJ,  ve 
may  almost  say  that  they  were  a//  in  Judah  and  Benjamin ;  for  only  one  was  in  the  tribe  of  Simeon,  and  that  one  (Ain) 
is  supposed  to  have  been  on  the  frontier  of  Judah,  and  subject  in  some  degree  to  its  control.  We  cannot  ressonably 
doubt  that  this  arrangement  had  a  prospective  reference  to  the  ultimate  establishment  of  the  Temple  and  the  serricef 
of  religion  at  Jerusalem,  when  this  distribution  of  their  towns  placed  the  priests  in  the  most  ndvanta^us  situsooQ 
for  that  attendance  at  the  capital  which  their  duty  reouired.  Dr.  Hales  has  also  a  verjr  probable  idea  as  to  tbc 
ulterior  intention  of  this  anaugement ;  namely,  that  it  nad  a  reference  to  the  division  which  ultimately  took  plioQr 
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and  by  which  Jadoh  and  Benjamin  became  an  independent  itate,  which  remained  far  more  fiuthful  to  Jeho?ah  tbaa 
did  the  kingdom  which  the  other  tribes  composed.  He  says :  **  By  this  arrangement  all  the  sacerdotal  cities  (except 
one)  lay  in  the  faithful  tribes  of  Jadah  and  Benjamin,  to  maintain  the  national  worship  in  them,  in  opposition  to  tne 
apostacy  of  the  other  tribes.  Otherwise  the  kingdom  of  Judah  might  have  experienced  a  scarcity  of  priests,  or  have 
been  burdened  with  the  maintenance  of  those  who  fled  from  the  kingdom  of  Israel  {2  Chron.  xi.  13,  14),  when  tiie  base 
and  wicked  policy  of  Jeroboam  made  priests  of  the  lowest  of  the  people  to  officiate  m  their  room.** 

41.  ''Jli  the  eitiet  of  the  Levitei,,,, were  forty  and  eight  diiet  with  their  tubmrbt." — Considering  the  inferior 
numbers  of  the  tribe  of  Levi,  this  seems  a  very  disproportionate  number  of  cities,  as  compared  with  those  df  the 
other  tribes.  But  we  are  to  recollect  that  in  this  account  every  Levitical  city  is  enumerated,  whereas,  in  the  account 
of  the  towns  in  the  lot  of  the  other  tribes,  only  the  principal,  and  sometimes  only  those  that  occur  on  the  frontiers,  are 
mentioned.  Besides,  the  Levites  had  only  these  cities,  with  a  strictly-defined  arcuit  of  ground  around  each.  They 
had  no  villages  or  extensive  grounds  connected  with  their  towns,  'uiese,  like  most  of  the  others  in  Palestine  at  this 
period,  were  doubtless  towns  of  small  extent  and  consequence,  although  they  included  some  of  the  best  towns  the  land 
possessed.  We  need  not  suppose  them  to  be  so  very  small,  however,  as  Michaelis  imagines :  he  says,  "  The  tribe  of 
Levi,  which,  including  children,  consisted  of  22,000  males,  and,  of  course,  with  its  females,  would  amount  to  about 
44,000  souls,  received  forty-eight  cities  for  its  share :  and  who  but  must  see  that  all  of  them  must  have  been  inconsi- 
derable ? "  According  to  this  calculation,  the  population  of  each  Levitical  town  would  not  have  amounted  to  one 
thousand.  But  it  is  founded  on  a  mistake,  into  which  it  is  singular  that  so  acute  an  analyst  should  have  fallen. 
The  Levites  were  by  no  means  the  exclusive  occupants  of  the  cities  which  belonged  to  them.  This  is  implied  in  the 
ri^ht  which  they  possessed  to  sell  their  houses  for  a  term  of  years,  although  not  m  perpetuity.  We  may  easily  con- 
ceive that  the  grant  of  forty-eight  cities  was  not  exclusively  intended  with  a  view  to  their  present  numbers  only,  but 
prospectively,  with  reference  to  their  future  wants.  And  as  they  were  proprietors,  but  not  necessarily  occupants,  they 
doubtless  let  such  houses  as,  while  their  numbers  were  low,  the}[  did  not  ret^uire  for  their  own  accommodation.  Thus 
it  is,  that,  in  the  course  of  the  sacred  history,  we  meet  with  Levitical  cities  m  which  the  Levites  do  not  appear  to  have 
formed  any  considerable  part  of  the  population.  We  observe,  for  instance  (v.  17),  that  Geba,  or  Gibeah,  is  one  of  the 
Levitical  cities  in  the  lot  of  Benjamin ;  yet,  in  Juds^  xix.,  we  see  that  city  occupied  by  Benjamites,  who  treated  in 
the  most  atrocious  manner  a  Levite.  who  happened  to  seek  a  lodging  there.  We  afterwards  find  the  same  city  the 
birthplace  and  residence  of  Saul,  a  layman ;  who,  when  he  became  kmg,  made  it  the  seat  of  his  government  After 
him,  Divid  resided  with  his  court,  and  reigned,  in  Hebron,  which  was  not  only  a  Levitical  city,  but  a  priestly  city,  and 
a  diy  of  refuge.  Is  it  also  not  possible  tnat  the  present  arrang^ement  merely  determines  the  right  of  the  Levites  to 
the  cities  in  question,  whenever  their  increased  numbers  should  render  the  whole  of  them  necessary ;  and  that,  till 
then,  such  of  them  as  were  not  immediately  wanted,  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  tribe  in  whose  domain  they  were 
situated  ? 

As,  on  the  one  hand,  other  persons  might  reside  in  the  cities  of  the  Levites,  so,  on  the  other,  might  the  Levitet 
reside  in  other  cities  than  theb  own.  We  accordingly  meet  with  them  as  stated  residents  in  other  towns ;  and  we  know 
that  most  of  the  priests  resided  at  Jerusalem,  or  in  its  immediate  vicinity,  after  the  building  of  the  Temple.  As,  how- 
ever, every  man  naturall)^  desires  to  live  on  his  own  estate,  there  is  no  question  that  the  Levites  did  suMtantially,  and 
in  the  course  of  time,  reside  principally  in  the  cities  which  belonged  to  them{  and  even  those  who  did  not,  <ud,  by 
dispersing  themselves  in  other  towns,  fulfil  one  of  the  great  objects  of  their  institution,  as  instructors  and  advisers  of 
the  people. 

42.  <*  ffitk  thew  euhurbe  round  about  /^em."— There  is  a  particular  account  of  the  suburbs  of  the  Levitical  cities  in 
Num.  XXXV.  It  is  there  said,  in  verse  4,  that  the  suburbs  should  <<  reach  from  the  wall  of  the  city  and  outward  a  thmh' 
$and  cubits  round  about ;"  but,  in  verse  5,  it  is  said  that  the  suburbs  should  extend  two  thousmnd  cubits,  measured  from 
each  side  of  the  city.  The  apparent  diKrepancy  has  been  variously  explained.  The  Septuagint  reads  "  two  thousand* 
in  verse  4,  as  well  sa  in  verse  5  ;  and  the  elucidation  which  this  reading  offers  has  been  adopted  by  many  commen- 
tators. ^  It,  of  course,  gives  two  thousand  cubits  as  the  extent  of  the  suburbs  in  eveiy  direction  irom  the  city  wall.  We 
rather  incline  to  this  opinion,  as  it  is  a  very  usual  custom  in  the  sacred  writings  to  state  a  measurement  first  in  general 
terms  and  then  in  detail.  In  fact,  were  we  to  read,  with  the  Septuagint,  <'  two  thousand  cubits  round  about,"  in 
verse  4,  we  should,  from  analogy,  expect  the  statement  to  be  followed  by^  the  particular  detail  which  is  given  in  the 
ensuing  verse.  Josephus  and  Philo  agree  with  thb  statement,  in  assigning  two  thousand  cubits  to  the  suburbs. 
Another  explanation  concludes  that  the  one  thousand  refers  to  the  extent  of  the  suburbs  from  the  waiit,  and  that  the 
two  thousand  is  a  measurement  from  the  exterior  margin  of  the  suburbs  inward,  not  to  the  wall  but  to  the  centre  of  the 
city.  A  considerable  number  of  writers,  however,  adopt  the  explanation  of  Maimonides,  that  the  thousand  cubits 
were  for  suburbs,  properly  so  called,  for  outhouses,  bams,  stables,  &c.,  and  perhaps  for  gardens  of  herbe  and  flowers ; 
and  that  the  two  thousand  extended  beyond  this,  and  were  intended  as  paatures  for  the  cattle  of  the  Levites; 
being,  in  fact,  what  is  called,  in  Lev.  xxv.  34,  '<  the  fields  of  the  suburbs."  This  explanation  gives  an  extent  of  three 
thousand  cubits  in  every  direction  from  the  walls  of  the  city ;  and  from  the  high  authorities  by  which  it  is  supported, 
as  well  as  from  apparent  probability,  we  should  prefer  it  to  any  of  the  others  which  reject  the  explanation  afforded  by 
the  Septuagint  and  Josephus.  The  Levites  could  not,  as  they  might  with  their  houses,  sell  the  fields  of  the  suburbe 
even  for  a  term  of  years  Qthat  is,  till  the  jubilee),  *'  For  these  fields  were  not  enclosed,  that  every  family  mi^ht  have  its 
several  allotment ;  but  they  were  common  to  the  whole  body  of  the  Levites,  who  would  have  been  undone  if  they  had 
wanted  pasture  for  their  flocks,  which  were  all  their  substance."  (Leacrle.)  It  will  be  recollected  that  the  Levites  only 
wanted  land  for  this  purpose,  as  they  had  no  occasion  to  engagre  in  agpriculture,  being  abundantly  supplied  with  all 
kinds  of  produce  from  the  tithes  and  firstfruits  of  the  other  trib^.  The  Jewish  writers  say  that  the  suburbe  of  their 
cities  were  not  restored  to  the  Levites  after  the  return  from  the  Babylomsh  captivity ;  but  this  seems  very  doubtful,  as 
it  is  not  easy  to  perceive  how  they  could  manage  without  some  portion  of  land  around  their  towns.  fSee  Lewis's 
'  Origlnes  Hebraa  ;*  Lowmaii*a  *  Civil  Government  of  the  Hebrews  y  and  Jennings's  'Jewish  Antiquities.') 
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1  ne  two  tribe*  and  half  tnth  a  ble$nng  are  temi 
home.  9  They  build  the  altar  of  tettimony  in 
their  journey.  11  T%e  Jgraelites  are  offended 
thereat.    21  They  give  them  good  satisfaction. 

Then  Joshua  called  the  Reubenitcs,  and  the 
Gadites,  and  the  half  tribe  of  Manasseh, 

2  And  said  unto  them.  Ye  have  kept  all 
that  Moses  the  servant  of  the  Lord  com- 
manded you,  and  have  obeyed  my  voice  in 
all  that  I  commanded  you : 

3  Ye  have  not  left  your  brethren  these 
many  days  unto  this  day>  but  have  kept  the 
charge  of  the  commandment  of  the  Lord 
your  God. 

4  And  now  the  Lord  your  God  hath  given 
rest  unto  your  brethren,  as  he  promised 
them :  therefore  now  return  ye,  ana  get  you 
unto  your  tents,  and  unto  the  land  of  your 
possession,  *which  Moses  the  servant  of  the 
Lord  gave  you  on  the  other  side  Jordan. 

5  But  take  diligent  heed  to  do  the  com* 
mandment  and  the  law,  which  Moses  the 
servant  of  the  Lord  charged  you,  Ho  love 
the  Lord  your  God,  and  to  walk  in  all  his 
ways,  and  to  keep  his  commandments,  and 
to  cleave  unto  him,  and  to  serve  him  with 
all  your  heart  and  with  all  your  soul. 

6  So  Joshua  blessed  them,*and  sent  them 
away :  and  they  went  unto  their  tents. 

7  ^  Now  to  the  one  half  of  the  tribe  of 
Manasseh  Moses  had  given  possession  in 
Bashan:  but  unto  the  other  half  thereof 
gave  Joshua  among  their  brethren  on  this 
side  Jordan  westward.  And  when  Joshua 
sent  them  away  also  unto  their  tents,  then 
he  blessed  them, 

8  And  he  spake  unto  them,  saying,  Betum 
with  much  riches  unto  your  tents,  and  with 
very  much  cattle,  with  silver,  and  with  gold, 
ana  with  brass,  and  with  iron,  and  with  very 
much  raiment :  divide  the  spoil  of  your  ene- 
mies with  your  brethren. 

9  IF  And  the  children  of  Reuben  and  the 
children  of  Gad  and  the  half  tribe  of  Ma- 
nasseh returned,  and  departed  from  the 
children  of  Israel  out  of  Shiloh,  which  is  in 
the  land  of  Canaan,  to  go  unto  the  country 
of  Gilead,  to  the  land  of  their  possession, 
whereof  they  were  possessed,  according  to 
the  word  of  the  Lord  by  the  hand  of  Moses. 

10  IF  And  when  they  came  unto  the 
borders  of  Jordan,  that  are  in  the  land  of 
Canaan,  the  childbren  of  Reuben  and  the 
children  of  Gad  and  the  half  tribe  of  Ma- 


nasseh built  there  an  altar  by  Jordan,  a 
great  altar  to  see  ta 

1 1  %  And  the  children  of  Israel  heard 
say.  Behold,  the  children  of  Reuben  and  the 
cmldren  of  Gad  and  the  half  tribe  of  Ma- 
nasseh have  built  an  altar  over  against  the 
land  of  Canaan,  in  the  borders  of  Jordan, 
at  the  passa^  of  the  children  of  Israel 

12  And  when  the  children  of  Israel  heard 
of  it,  the  whole  congregation  of  the  chiMren 
of  Israel  gathered  themselves  togeth^  at 
Shiloh,  to  go  up  to  war  aeainst  them. 

13  And  the  children  of  Israel  sent  unto 
the  children  of  Reuben,  and  to  the  cluldrai 
of  Gad,  and  to  the  half  tribe  of  Manasseh, 
into  the  land  of  Gilead«  Fhinehas  the  son  of 
Eleazar  the  priest, 

14  And  with  him  ten  princes,  of  each 
'chief  house  a  prince  throughout  all  the 
tribes  of  Israel ;  and  each  one  was  an  head 
of  the  house  of  their  fathers  among  the 
thousands  of  Israel 

15  %  And  they  came  unto  the  children 
of  Reuben,  and  to  the  children  of  Gad,  and 
to  the  half  tribe  of  Manasseh,  unto  the  hmd 
of  Gilead,  and  they  spake  with  them,  saying, 

16  Thus  saith  the  whole  congregation  of 
the  Lord,  What  trespass  is  this  Uiat  ye  have 
committed  against  the  God  of  Israel  to 
turn  away  this  day  from  following  the  Lord, 
in  that  ye  have  builded  you  an  altar,  that 
ye  might  rebel  this  day  against  the  Lord? 

17  Is  the  iniquity  *of  Feor  too  little  for 
us,  from  which  we  are  not  cleansed  until  this 
day,  although  there  was  a  plague  in  the  con- 
gregation of  the  Lord, 

18  But  that  ye  must  turn  away  this  day 
from  following  the  Lord  ?  and  it  will  b^ 
seeing  ye  rebel  to  day  against  the  Lord, 
that  to  morrow  he  will  be  wroth  with  the 
whole  congregation  of  Israel 

19  Notwithstanding,  if  the  land  of  your 
possession  be  unclean,  then  pass  ye  over  unto 
the  land  of  the  possession  or  the  Lord, 
wherein  the  Lord's  tabernacle  dwelleth,  and 
take  possession  among  us :  but  rebel  not 
against  the  Lord,  nor  rebel  against  us,  in 
building  you  an  altar  beside  the  altar  of  the 
Lord  our  God. 

20  *Did  not  Achan  the  son  of  Zerah  com- 
mit a  trespass  in  the  accursed  thing,  and 
wrath  fell  on  all  the  congregation  of  Israel  ? 
and  that  man  perished  not  alone  in  his  ini- 
quity. 

21  %  Then  the  children  of  Reuben  and 
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the  children  of  Gad  and  the  half  tribe  of 
Manasseh  answered,  and  said  unto  the  heads 
of  the  thousands  of  Israel, 

22  The  Lord  God  of  gods,  the  Lord 
God  of  gods,  he  knoweth,  and  Israel  he 
shall  know;  if  it  be  in  rebellion,  or  if  in 
transgression  against  the  Lord,  (save  us  not 
this  GUkVi) 

23  That  we  have  built  us  an  altar  to  turn 
from  following  the  Lord,  or  if  to  offer  thereon 
burnt  offering  or  meat  offerinff,  or  if  to  offer 
peace  offerings  thereon,  let  the  Lord  him- 
self require  it ; 

24  And  if  we  have  not  rather  done  it  for 
fear  of  this  thing,  saying,  *In  time  to  come 
your  children  might  spesuk  unto  our  children, 
saying,  What  have  ye  to  do  with  the  Lord 
God  of  Israel? 

25  For  the  Lord*  hath  made  Jordan  a 
border  between  us  and  you,  ye  children  of 
Reuben  and  children  of  Gad ;  ye  have  no 
part  in  the  Lord  :  so  shall  your  children 
make  our  children  cease  from  fearing  the 
Lord. 

26  Therefore  we  said,  Let  us  now  prepare 
to  build  us  an  altar,  not  for  burnt  offerings 
nor  for  sacrifice : 

27  But  that  it  may  be  'a  witness  between 
us,  and  you,  and  our  generations  after  us, 
that  we  might  do  the  service  of  the  Lord 
before  him  with  our  burnt  offerings,  and 
with  our  sacrifices,  and  with  our  peace  offer- 
ings ;  that  your  children  mav  not  say  to  our 
children  in  time  to  come,  i  e  have  no  part 
in  the  Lord. 

28  Therefore  said  we,  that  it  shall  be, 
when  they  should  so  say  to  us  or  to  our  ge- 
nerations in  time  to  come,  that  we  may  say 
again,  Behold  the  pattern  of  the  altar  of 


the  Lord,  which  our  fathers  made,  not  for 
burnt  offerings,  nor  for  sacrifices ;  but  it  is 
a  witness  between  us  and  you. 

29  God  forbid  that  we  should  rebel 
against  the  Lord,  and  turn  this  day  from 
following  the  Lord,  to  build  an  altar  for 
burnt  offerings,  for  meat  offerings,  or  for 
sacrifices,  beside  the  altar  of  the  Lord  our 
God  that  is  before  his  tabernacle. 

30  %  And  when  Phinchas  the  priest,  and 
the  princes  of  the  congregation  and  heads 
of  the  thousands  of  Israel  which  were  with' 
him,  heard  the  words  that  the  children  of 
Reuben  and  the  children  of  Gad  and  the 
children  of  Manasseh  spake,  Ht  pleased 
them. 

31  And  Phinehas  the  son  of  Eleazar  the 
priest  said  unto  the  children  of  Reuben,  and 
to  the  children  of  Gad,  and  to  the  children 
of  Manasseh,  This  day  we  perceive  that  the 
Lord  is  among  us,  because  ye  have  not  com- 
mitted this  trespass  against  the  Lord  :  *now 
ye  have  delivered  the  children  of  Israel  out 
of  the  hand  of  the  Lord. 

32  %  And  Phinehas  the  son  of  Eleazar 
the  priest,  and  the  princes,  returned  from  the 
children  of  Reuben,  and  from  the  children 
of  Gad,  out  of  the  land  of  Gilead,  unto  the 
land  of  Canaan,  to  the  children  of  Israel,  and 
brought  them  word  again. 

33  And  the  thing  pleased  the  children  of 
Israel;  and  the  children  of  Israel  blessed 
God,  and  did  not  intend  to  go  up  against 
them  in  battle,  to  destroy  the  land  wherein 
the  children  of  Reuben  and  Gad  dwelt 

34  And  the  children  of  Reuben  and  the 
children  of  Gad  called  the  altar  '^Ed :  for  it 
shall  be  a  witness  between  us  that  the  IiOrd 
is  God, 


•llt^.  To  morrow.       7  Gen.  81. 481.    Cbap.14.S7.    Veirw84.       •  H^  H  was  ffood  m  ihoir  eyot,       9Hdb.(AM.       >•  That  is,  A  witneu. 

Verse  8.  "Divide  the  tpoil,,,wHh  your  brethren/* — ^Thia  directs  their  attentiou  to  the  regulation  concerning  the 
division  of  spoil,  by  which  they  were  required  to  impart  a  fair  proportion  of  the  wealth  they  had  acquired  to 
those  who,  although  they  had  not  been  actual  parties  in  the  war  west  of  the  Jordan,  had  rendered  the  most  essential 
service  by  guarding  the  families  and  possessions  of  the  warrior?  during  the  long  period  of  their  absence.  See  the  note 
on  Num.  xxxi.  27. 

10.  « In  the  land  of  Canaan^—*'  Opposite  the  land  of  Canaan,"  as  Dr.  Boothroyd  reads.  It  is  evident  from  the  fol- 
lowing verse,  that  the  altar  was  erected  on  the  eastern  border  of  the  Jordan.  Hie  present  reading  seems  to  place  it  on 
the  western. 

<*  A  great  altar  to  tee  to/* — This  was  doubtless  a  great  mass  of  earth  or  stones,  such  as  it  was  usual,  among  different 
nations,  to  set  up  in  memory  of  important  events,  and  the  principle  of  which  we  have  already  had  occasion  to  explain* 
(See  Gen.  xxxv.  20.)  This  nrinciple  is  clearly  announced  m  verses  24 — 28 ;  and  is  precisely  similar  to  '*the  heap  of 
witness  "  which  was  erected  by  Jacob  at  Mizpah  (Gen.  xxxi.  46—48).  The  old  heroes  of  antiquity  were,  in  the  same 
manner,  accustomed  to  rear  up  vast  heaps  of  earth  or  stones — the  labour  of  collected  multitudes — to  leave  in  particular 
spots  as  standing  memorials  of  their  victories  or  travels.  The  present  heap,  large  as  it  was,  evidently  exhibited  the 
same  general  form  which  the  law  prescribed  for  the  altars  on  wnich  sacrifices  were  offered  to  Jehovah.  The  motive  of 
its  erection  was  excellent ;  and  its  unwieldy  size  ought  to  have  prevented  the  8us|)icion  which  the  tribes  west  of  Jordan 
so  haHtily  entertained  ;  although  we  have  no  cause  to  regret  a  mistake  which  afforded  the  eastern  tribes  the  opportunity 
of  making  a  statement  so  honourable  to  themselves  and  so  replete  with  right  feeling  and  devout  seiitime.it.  They 
ought,  indeed,  to  have  declared  their  intention  before  they  set  out  on  their  return  home ;  but  it  is  prolmble  that  the 
idea  of  such  a  structure  did  not  occur  to  them  till  they  had  arrived  at  the  Jordan.    The  promptitude  of  the  western 
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tribes,  in  calling  those  of  the  east  to  account  for  the  insult  which  appeared  to  have  been  offered  to  JehoTah,  and  the 
lealous  and  effective  vindication  made  by  the  latter,  is  equally  creditable  to  both  parties^and  affords  an  exhibition 
of  such  fidelity  to  the  true  Gt>d  and  zeal  for  his  honour,  as,  unhappily,  the  future  history  of  the  Israelites  will  not  often 
present  to  our  notice  oi  a  naiiontU  feeiing.  When  we  meet  with  somethiug  like  it  hereafter,  it  is  generally  as  manifiBited 
in  individuals  or  in  comparatively  small  bodies  of  men. 


Chabob  of  Joshua.— Adapted  from  thb  Antiqub. 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

1  Joshua's  exhortation  before  his  death,  3  by  former 
benefits,  5  by  promises^  1 1  and  by  threatemngs. 

And  it  came  to  pass  a  long  time  after  that 
the  Lord  had  given  rest  unto  Israel  from 
all  their  enemies  round  about>  that  Joshua 
waxed  old  and  ^stricken  in  age. 
2  And  Joshua  called  for  all  Israel,  and 

}  Heb,  eositf  UUo  dojft, 

584 


for  their  elders,  and  for  their  heads,  and  for 
their  judges,  and  for  their  officers,  and  said 
unto  them,  I  am  old  and  stricken  in  a^e  : 

3  And  ye  have  seen  all  that  the  Lord 
your  God  hath  done  unto  all  these  nations 
because  of  you ;  for  the  •Lord  your  God  it 
he  that  hath  fought  for  you. 

4  Behold,  I  have  divided  unto  you  by  lot 
these  nations  that  remain,  to  be  an  inherit- 
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ance  for  your  tribes,  from  Jordan,  with  all 
the  nations  that  I  have  cut  off,  even  unto 
the  great  sea  'westward. 

5  And  the  Lord  your  God,  he  shall  ex- 

J)el  them  from  before  you,  and  drive  them 
rom  out  of  your  sight;  and  ye  shall  possess 
their  land,  as  the  Lord  your  God  hath  pro- 
mised unto  you. 

6  Be  ye  therefore  very  courageous  to  keep 
and  to  do  all  that  is  written  in  the  book  of 
the  law  of  Moses,  Hhat  ye  turn  not  aside 
therefrom  to  the  right  hand  or  to  the  left ; 

7  That  ye  come  not  among  these  nations, 
these  that  remain  among  you ;  neither  'make 
mention  of  the  name  of  their  gods,  nor  cause 
to  swear  by  them,  neither  serve  them,  nor 
bow  yourselves  unto  them  : 

8  •But  cleave  unto  the  Lord  your  God,  as 
ye  have  done  unto  this  day. 

9  Tor  the  Lord  hath  driven  out  from  be- 
fore you  great  nations  and  strong :  but  as 
for  you,  no  man  hath  been  able  to  stand 
before  you  unto  this  day. 

10  •One  man  of  you  shall  chase  a  thou- 
sand :  for  the  Lord  your  God,  he  it  is  that 
fighteth  for  you,  as  he  hath  promised  you. 

11  Take  good  heed  therefore  unto  your- 
•selves.  that  ye  love  the  Lord  your  God. 

12  Else  if  you  do  in  any  wise  ffo  back, 
and  cleave  unto  the  remnant  of  these  na- 
tions, even  these  that  remain  among  you. 


and  shall  make  marriages  with  them,  and  go 
in  unto  them,  and  they  to  you : 

13  Enow  for  a  certainty  that  the  Lord 
your  God  will  no  more  drive  out  any  of  these 
nations  from  before  you ;  "but  they  shall  be 
snares  and  traps  unto  you,  and  scourges  in 
your  sides,  and  thorns  in  your  eyes,  until  ye 
perish  from  off  this  good  land  which  the 
Lord  your  God  hath  given  you. 

14  And,  behold,  this  day  I  am  going  the 
way  of  all  the  eaxth :  ana  ye  know  in  all 
your  hearts,  and  in  all  your  souls,  that  "not 
one  thing  hath  failed  of  all  the  good  things 
which  the  Lord  your  God  spake  concerning 
you ;  all  are  come  to  pass  unto  you,  and  not 
one  thing  hath  failed  thereof. 

15  Therefore  it  shall  come  to  pass,  that 
as  all  good  things  are  come  upon  you,  which 
the  Lord  your  God  promisea  you ;  so  shall 
the  Lord  bring  upon  you  all  evil  things, 
until  he  have  destroyed  you  from  off  this 
good  land  which  the  Lord  your  God  hath 
given  you. 

16  When  ye  have  transgressed  the  cove- 
nant of  the  Lord  your  God,  which  he  com- 
manded you,  and  have  gone  and  served  other 
gods,  and  bowed  yourselves  to  them ;  then 
shall  the  anger  of  the  Lord  be  kindled 
against  you,  and  ye  shall  perish  quickly 
from  off  the  ^ood  land  which  he  hath  given 
unto  you. 


*Ut}kaithamms0L       «  Dent.  6. 38.  and  88. 14.        »Ps«L16.4.       •  Or,  Fbr  if  yom  will  cleave,  ite.       7  Or,  Then  the  LORD  mil  drw^ 
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Verse  \.  *'  A  long  time  after, ^ — It  is  geaierallr  agreed  that  this  and  the  following  exhortation  were  delivered  towards 
the  end  of  Joshua's  life ;— perhaps  hotn  in  its  Last  year.  The  common  chronology  seems  to  assi^  too  short  a  duration 
to  the  period  from  the  passage  of  the  Jordan  to  the  death  of  Joshua; — not  more  than  about  eight  years.  We  have 
seen  however  that  probably  about  six  years  took  place  from  the  passage  of  the  Jorclan  to  the  first  division  of  lands, 
and  an  equal  period  from  the  first  .to  the  second  division,  which  was  u)llowed  by  the  return  home  of  the  eastern  tribes, 
as  recorded  in  .the  preceding  chapter.  This,  together,  will  niake  about  twelve  years ;  and  the  account  which  admits  this, 
but  conceives  that  Joshua  md  not  long  survive  the  second  division  of  the  lands,  places  his  death  fourteen  years  from  the 
passage  of  the  Jordan,  so  that  these  exhortations  would  then  seem  to  have  been  delivered  in  the  fourteenth  year.  But 
it  would  appear  that  even  this  interpretation  must  make  the  *^  long  time**  of  the  present  text  look  back  to  the  period 
which  had  elapsed  since  the  first  division  of  the  lands,  rather  than  to  that  since  the  second  division  and  the  return  home 
of  the  two  tribes  and  a  half,  as  recorded  in  the  last  chapter.  Much  depends  on  the  year  from  which  we  date  the  com- 
mencement of  this  **  long  time."  Upon  the  whole  it  would  be  perhaps  safest  to  date  it  from  the  second  division  ;  for 
that  the  expression,  "  a  long  time  after  the  Lord  had  given  them  rest  from  all  their  enemies  round  about,**  more  natu- 
rally dates  from  the  Utter  uian  the  former  event,  seems  clear  from  the  fact  that  the  eastern  tribes  did  not  return  home 
till  after  the  second  divbion,  which  seems  to  show  that  till  then  their  services  in  the  war  could  not  be  dispensed  with, 
and  that  the  **  rest,**  from  which  the  date  commences,  had  not  till  then  been  attained.  As  they  had  no  interest  in 
either  division  of  the  land,  and  as  they  must  have  been  anxious  to  return  home  to  their  families  as  soon  as  the^  could 
be  spared,  there  seems  no  way  of  accounting  for  tiieir  waiting  so  long,  if  rest  had  been  attained  at  the  first  division ; 
paiticularly  as  their  prolonged  stay,  imder  such  circumstances,  would  not  have  tended  to  the  increase  but  to  the  con- 
sumption of  the  wealth  (the  spoil  of  the  Canaanites)  which  they  had  acquired.  But  if  the  <'  long  time  '*  be  dated  from 
the  second  division,  as  followed  by  the  return  of  the  two  and  half  tribes,  the  expression  does  not  seem  compatible  with 
the  account  which  makes  the  death  of  Joshua  very  soon  follow  these  circumstances.  On  this  view,  we  are  therefore 
thrown  upon  the  accoimt  of  Josephus,  who  states  that  the  first  division  took  place /tv  years  after  the  passage  of  the 
Jordan,  and  that  Joshua  survived  this  event  twenty  years — in  all,  twenty-five  years.  This  would  make  him  to  have 
lived  thirteen  or  fifteen  yean  after  the  second  division  of  the  lands ;  and  this  period  might  well  be  described  as  a 
"  long  time."  The  Jewish  chronology  gives  the  duration  of  twenty-seven  years  to  Joshuas  administration ;  and  Dr. 
Hales  takes  the  mean  between  these  two  accounts,  giving  twenty-six  years.  We  think  the  above  observations  may 
tend  to  confirm  this  account ;  but  we  are  not  very  anxious  about  it,  as  no  essential  point  of  chronology  is  afiected. 
The  same  period  is  made  out  by  all  parties :  for  Uiosd  who  take  the  shorter  accounts  of  the  administration  of  Joshua, 
fill  out  the  required  period^  by  prolonging,  in  proportion,  the  government  of  **  the  elders  who  outlived  Joshua*^  (chnp. 
xxiv.  31) ;  whUst  those  who  prolong  too  duiatiou  of  Joihna's  government,  subtract  in  proportion  from  that  of  the  surw 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 


1  Joikua  assembleth  the  tribes  at  Shechem*  2  A 
bri^Msiorv  qfGotfs  beneflts/rom  Terah.  14  He 
reneweth  Me  coverumi  between  them  and  Ood. 
26  A  stone  the  witness  qf  the  covenant.  29  Joshuas 
afe,  deaths  and  burial,  32  Joseph's  bones  are  bu- 
rted.    33  Bleazar  dieih. 

And  Joshua  gathered  all  the  tribes  of  Israel 
to  Shechem,  and  called  for  the  elders  of  Is- 
rael, and  for  their  heads,  and  for  their  judges, 
and  for  their  officers;  and  they  presented 
themselves  before  GodL 

2  And  Joshua  said  unto  all  the  people. 
Thus  saith  the  Lord  God  of  Israel,  *Your 
fathers  dwelt  on  the  other  side  of  the  flood 
in  old  time,  even  Terah,  the  father  of  Abra- 
ham, and  the  father  of  Nachor ;  and  they 
served  other  gods. 

3  And  I  took  your  father  Abraham  firom 
the  other  side  of  the  flood,  and  led  him 
throuehout  all  the  land  of  Canaan,  and  mul- 
tiplied his  seed,  and  'gave  him  Isaac. 

4  And  I  gave  unto  Isaac  'Jacob  and  ^Esau : 
and  I  gave  unto  Esau  mount  Seir,  to  possess 
it ;  *)but  Jacob  and  his  children  went  down 
into  Egypt. 

•  5  'I  sent  Moses  also  and  Aaron,  and  I 
plagued  Egypt,  according  to  that  which  I 
did  among  Uiem :  and  afterward  I  brought 
you  out 

6  And  I  T)rought  your  fathers  out  of 
Egypt :  and  ye  came  unto  the  sea ;  and  the 
Egyptians  pursued  after  your  fathers  with 
chariots  and  horsemen  unto  'the  Sed  sea. 

7  And  when  they  cried  unto  the  Lord,  he 
put  darkness  between  you  and  the  Egyp- 
tians, and  brought  the  sea  upon  them,  and 
covered  them ;  and  your  eyes  have  seen 
what  I  have  done  in  Egypt :  and  ye  dwelt 
in  the  wilderness  a  long  season 

8  And  I  brought  you  into  the  land  of  the 
Amorites,  which  dwelt  on  the  other  side 
Jordan ;  'and  they  fought  with  you :  and  I^ 
gave  them  into  your  hand,  that  ye  might* 

Eossess  their  land;  and  I  destroyed  them 
•om  before  you. 

9  Then  Balak  the  son  of  Zippor,  king  of 
Moab,  arose  and  warred  against  Israel,  and 
''sent  and  called  Balaam  the  son  of  Beor  to 
curse  you : 

10  But  I  would  not  hearken  unto  Balaam ; 
therefore  he  blessed  you  still :  so  I  delivered 
you  out  of  his  hand. 

1 1  And  ye  went  over  Jordan,  and  came 
unto  Jericho :  and  the  men  of  Jericho  fought 


against  you,  the  Amoritea,  and  the  Periz- 
zites,  and  the  Canaanites,  and  the  Hittites, 
and  the  Grirgashites,  the  Hivites,  and  the 
Jebusites ;  and  I  delivered  them  into  your 
hand. 

12  And  "I  sent  the  hornet  before  you, 
which  drave  them  out  icom  before  you,  even 
the  two  kings  of  the  Amorites;  but  not  with 
thy  sword,  nor  with  thy  bow. 

13  And  I  have  given  you  a  land  for  whidi 
ye  did  not  labour,  and  cities  which  ye  built 
not,  and  ye  dwell  in  them;  of  the  vineyards 
and  oliveyards  which  ye  planted  not  do  ye 
eat 

14  %  Now  therefore  fear  the  Lord,  and 
serve  him  in  sincerity  and  in  truth ;  and  put 
away  the  gods  which  your  £Eithers  served 
on  the  other  side  of  the  floods  and  in  Egypt; 
and  serve  ye  the  Lord. 

15  And  if  it  seem  evil  unto  you  to  serve 
the  Lord,  choose  you  this  day  whom  ye  will 
serve ;  whether  the  gods  which  your  fiuhers 
served  that  v>ere  oh  the  other  side  of  the 
flood,  or  the  gods  of  the  Amorites,  in  whose 
land  ^e  dwell :  but  as  f(»*  me  and  my  house, 
we  will  serve  the  Lord. 

16  And  the  people  answered  and  said, 
God  forbid  that  we  should  forsake  the  Lord, 
to  serve  other  gods ; 

17  For  the  Lord  our  God,  he  it  is  that 
brought  us  up  and  our  fathers  out  of  the 
land  of  Egypt,  from  the  house  of  bondage, 
and  which  did  those  great  signs  in  our  sight, 
and  preserved  us  in  all  the  way  wherein  we 
went,  and  among  all  the  people  through 
whom  we  passed  : 

18  And  the  Lord  drave  out  from  before 
us  aU  the  people,  even  the  Amorites  which 
dwelt  in  tne  land:  there/ore  will  we  also 
serve  the  Lord  ;  for  he  is  our  God. 

19  And  Joshua  said  unto  the  people.  Ye 
cannot  serve  the  Lord  :  for  he  is  an  holy 
God ;  he  is  a  jealous  God ;  he  will  not  fw- 
give  your  transgressions  nor  your  sins. 

20  If  ye  forsake  the  Lord,  and  serve 
strange  gods,  ^'then  he  will  turn  and  do  you 
hurt,  and  consume  you,  after  that  he  hath 
done  you  good. 

21  And  the  people  said  unto  Joshua* 
Nay;  but  we  will  serve  the  Lord. 

22  And  Joshua  said  unto  the  people.  Ye 
are  witnesses  against  yourselves  tnat  ye 
have  chosen  you  the  Lord,  to  serve  him. 
And  they  said,  fFe  are  witnesses. 

23  Now  therefore  put  away,  ^aid  he,  the 
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vant  of  the  Lord,  died,  beiTtg  an  hundred 
and  ten  years  old. 

30  And  they  buried  him  in  the  border  of 
his  inheritance  in  ^^Timnath-serah,  which  is 
in  mount  Ephraim,  on  the  north  side  of  the 
hill  of  Gaasn. 

31  And  Israel  served  the  Lord  all  the 
days  of  Joshua,  and  all  the  days  of  the 
elders  that  "overlived  Joshua,  and  which 
had  known  all  the  works  of  the  Lord,  that 
he  had  done  for  Israel 

32  ^  And  "the  bones  of  Joseph,  which 
the  children  of  Israel  brought  up  out  of 
Egypt,  buried  they  in  Shechem,  in  a  parcel 
of  ^ound  which  Jacob  bought  of  "the  sons 
of  Hamor  the  father  of  Shechem  for  an  hun- 
dred '^pieces  of  silver :  and  it  became  the 
inheritance  of  the  children  of  Joseph. 

33  And  Eleazar  the  son  of  Aaron  died ; 
and  they  buried  him  in  a  hill  that  pertained 
to  Phinehas  his  son,  which  was  given  him  in 
moimt  Ephraim. 


strange  gods  which  are  among  you,  and 
incline  your  heart  unto  the  Lord  God  of 
Israel. 

24  And  the  people  said  unto  Joshua,  The 
XoRD  our  Goa  will  we  serve,  and  his  voice 
-will  we  obey. 

25  So  Joshua  made  a  covenant  with  the 
people  that  day,  and  set  them  a  statute  and 
an  ordinance  in  Shechem. 

26  ^  And  Joshua  wrote  these  words  in  the 
book  of  the  law  of  God,  and  took  a  great 
stone,  and  set  it  up  there  imder  an  oak,  that 
was  by  the  sanctuary  of  the  Lord. 

27  And  Joshua  said  unto  all  the  people. 
Behold,  this  stone  shall  be  a  witness  unto 
us;  for  it  hath  heard  all  the  words  of  the 
Lord  which  he  spake  unto  us:  it  shall  be 
therefore  a  witness  unto  you,  lest  ye  deny 
your  God. 

28  So  Joshua  let  the  people  depart,  every  * 
man  unto  his  inheritance. 

29  ^And  it  came  to  pass  after  these 
thmgs,  that  Joshua  the  son  of  Nun,  the  set- 

»Chap.l9L50.    Judges8.&       i^ntb.prohng^HuixdavsttfterJoghm.       ug«ii.50.S6.    Ezod.l&19L       MQeD.8aL19^ 

w  Or,  lambg. 

Verse  1.  "Shechem/' — ^Thera  are  many  who  think  that  here,  and  wherever  else  ''Shechem**  occurs  in  this  chapter, 
except  verse  32,  we  ought  to  read  **  Shiloh ;  **  as  it  seems  evident,  from  verse  26,  that  the  convention  was  held  at  the 
place  where  the  tahemade  was ;  and  we  have  previously  seen  that  it  was  removed  from  Gilgal  to  Shiloh.  To  this, 
however,  it  is  answered,  that  although  Shiloh  were  the  fixed  place  of  the  ark,  there  was  nothing  to  prevent  its  tempo- 
rary removal  to  Shechem  on  this  important  occasion.  This  is  the  opinion  of  Kimchi  and  Abarhinel,  as  well  as  of  many 
Christian  commentators.  The  learned  Joseph  Mede  has,  however,  a  notion  that  the  sanctuary  here  mentioned  does 
not  mean  the  tabernacle,  but  a  sort  of  oratory  or  house  of  prayer,  which  the  Ephraimites  had  erected  in  this  place — 
selecting  it  the  rather,  jierhaps,  for  such  an  erection,  because  the  Lord  had  thme  appeared  to  Abraham,  and  promised 
to  his  descendants  the  mheritance  of  that  land  in  which  he  was  a  stranger.  This  seems  to  us  the  least  probable  of  the 
three  conjectures. 

2.  "  The  flood/'— The  river  Euphrates  is  intended. 

"  They  eerved  other  ^pocft.**— From  this  it  seems  clear  that  Abraham's  ^grandfather  and  father— and  possibly  himself  in 
the  first  instance— worshipped  the  idols  of  the  country  in  which  they  Uved.  By  this,  however,  we  are  probably  not  to 
understand  that  they  had  no  knowledge  of,  or  reverence  for,  the  true  God,  but  that  they  did  not  render  to  hmi  that 
exclusive  worship  which  was  his  due.  In  fact,  we  may  conclude  them  to  have  been  in  much  the  same  condition  as 
Laban,  who,  -at  a  subsequent  period,  represented  that  part  of  the  family  which  remained  beyond  the  Euphrates,  and 
who  certainly  reverenced  Jehovah,  but  who  also  had  idols  which  he  called  his  gods,  and  the  loss  of  which  filled  him 
with  anger  and  consternation.  The  tale  of  the  Jews  on  the  subject  is,  in  substance,  that  men  began  of  worship  imases 
in  the  days  of  Terah ;  and  that  be  himself  became  a  chief  priest,  and  a  maker  and  seller  of  images.  They  add,  thatne 
went  one  day  abroad,  leaving  the  care  of  his  shop  to  Abraham,  who,  suspecting  the  impotency  of  the  idols,  broke  them 
all  in  pieces,  except  one.  Terah,  on  his  return,  was  so  enraged  on  discovenng  what  had  been  done,  that  he  dragged  his  son 
before  Nimrod,  the  king,  who  ordered  him  to  be  cast  into  a  burning  furnace,  that  it  might  be  ascertained  whether  the  God 
he  served  were  able  to  save  him.  While  he  was  in  the  furnace,  his  brother  Haranwas  questioned  concerning  Am  beUeil 
He  said,  that  if  Abraham  came  forth  unhurt,  he  should  believe  in  his  God ;  but  if  otherwise,  he  should  believe  m  Nimrod. 
On  this,  he  also  was  thrown  into  the  furnace,  and  instantly  perished ;  whereas  Abraham  came  forth  safe  and  un- 
touched before  them  all.  This  story  has  been  adopted  by  the  Mohammedans,  with  sundry  amplifications  and  improve- 
ments ;  and  is  so  common  in  the  East,  that  it  seemed  well  to  notice  it  here.  Terah,  according  to  the  same  authorities, 
would  seem  to  have  been  a  sort  of  founder ;  for  he  was  not  only  a  manufacturer  of  imagesi  but  is  said  to  have  disco- 
vered the  art  of  coining  money. 

12.  ''  /  9etU  the  homet  be/ore  ^ou/ — ^This  expresses  th«  fulfilment  to  what  had  been  twice  promised  (Exod.  xxiil  28 ; 
Deut.  vii.  20).  There  are  some  mterpreters,  both  Jewish  and  Christian,  who  are  disposed  to  understand  these  texts  fi^- 
ratively ;  believing  them  either  to  refer  to  fears  and  apprehensions,  which  led  the  Canaanites  to  flee  when  the  Israehtes 
approached,  or  else  to  plagues  and  diseases  which  were  sent  upon  them,  and  which  produced  the  same  result.  If  it 
be  80,  it  seems  rather  smgular  that  this  sort  of  figure  should  be  confined  strictly  to  this  single  series  of  texts,  all  refer- 
ring to  the  same  subject.  We  take  these  texts  to  mean  literally  what  they  express ;  and  shall  therefore  confine  our 
attention,  in  this  note,  to  the  insect ;  and,  in  that  which  follows,  to  the  results  of  its  operation  against  the  enemies  of 
Israel  First,  for  the  insect : — the  Hebrew  name  is  njnSi  {tzirah),  and  probably  expiesses  its  loud  buzzing  noise. 
Until  the  time  of  Bruce,  interpreters  were  content  to  identify  the  insect  with  that  called  the  homet ;  but  the  account 
which  that  traveller  has  given  of  the  zimb,  or  dog4y,  of  Abyssinia,  offers  so  many  analogies  to  that  terrible  insect 
which  is  mentioned  in  Scripture  under  the  particular  name  of  tzirah  and  the  ^neral  one  of  <r6a<6,  that  although  we  may 
not  be  able  to  say  positively  that  they  are  the  same,  the  statement  concerning  the  zimb  may,  at 
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furnish  the  best  analoeons  illustration  which  it  is  now  possible  to  obtain.  One  fact,  which  gives  the  greater  weight  and 
probability  to  the  identiHcation,  is  the  certainty  that  the  zimb  was  known  to  the  IsraeUtes ;  for  it  is  difficult  to  suppoK 
that  Isaiah  (chap.  viL  18)  could  have  had  in  view  any  other  insect  when  he  says,  '*  The  Lord  shaU  hiss  for  the  fly  th&t » 
in  the  uttei  most  part  of  the  rivers  of  Ejfypt."  Bruce  himself  does  not  fail  t»  crte  this  passage.  The  original  word,  there 
rendered  «  fly,"  is  211?  (x^«&) ;  and,  as  he  observes,  ^  The  Chaldee  version  is  content  with  callW  this  animal  rimplv 
xebub,  which  signifies  the  fly  in  general,  as  we  express  it  in  English.  The  Arabs  call  it  zimj  m  their  tran8Utioa,whicL 
has  the  same  general  signification.  The  Ethiopic  translation  calls  it  ttalttalifa,  which  is  the  true  name  of  this  particular 
fly  in  Gees,  and  was  the  same  in  Hebrew.**  .*.  ,   ^     a,         ».      *  j-^  -j_       i.       xi.  . 

The  traveUer  gives  a  figure  of  the  insect  in  question,  magnified,  for  the  aake  of  distinctneit,  to  rather  more  than 
twice  the  natural  size,  and  from  this  our  wood-cut  is  co- 
pied. The  following  is  the  substance  of  the  very  interest- 
ing account  which  Bruce  gives  of  the  Abyssinian  zimb — 
'<  This  insect  has  not  been  described  by  any  naturalist.  It 
is  in  size  very  little  lar^r  than  a  bee,  of  a  thicker  propor- 
tion, and  has  wings,  which  are  broader  than  those  of  a  bee, 
placed  separate  like  those  of  a  fly ;  they  are  of  pure  g^uze, 
without  colour  or  spot  upon  them.  The  head  is  large ;  the 
upper  jaw  or  lip  is  sharp,  and  has  at  the  end  of  it  a  strong 
pointed  hair,  01  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  long:  the  lower 
jaw  has  two  of  these  pointed  hairs ;  and  this  pencil  of  hairs, 
when  joined  together,  makes  a  resistance  to  the  finger  nearly 
equal  to  that  of  a  hog's  bristle.  Its  legs  are  serrated  in  the 
inside,  and  the  whole  covered  with  brown  hair  or  down. . . 
He  has  no  sting,  though  he  seems  to  me  to  be  rather  of 
the  bee  kind ;  but  his  motion  is  more  rapid  and  sudden 
than  that  of  the  bee,  and  resembles  that  of  the  gad-fly 
in  England.    There  is  something  pecuUar  in  the  sound  or  ^  ^  ^        , 

buzzmgj.    It  is  a  jarrmg  noise,  together  with  a  humming,  **«!«'»*  ^^«MM»  *#»  **    v  /• 

which  induces  me  to  believe  it  proceeds,  at  least  in  part, 

from  a  vibration  made  with  the  three  hairs  at  its  snout**  He  thus  speaks  of  the  power  of  annoyance  possessed  by  tlie 
insect  here  described:  <' As  soon  as  this  plague  appears,  and  their  bussing  is  heard,  all  the  cattle  forsake  their  food,  and 
run  wildly  about  the  plain  till  they  die,  worn  out  with  fatigue,  fright,  and  hunger.  No  remedy  remains  but  to  lesye 
the  black  earth  [where  they  breed],  and  hasten  down  to  the  sands  of  Atbara ;  and  there  they  remain  while  the  rains 
last,  this  cruel  enemy  never  daring  to  pursue  them  further.  Though  his  size  is  immense,  as  is  his  stren^h,  and  his 
body  covered  with  a  thick  skin,  defended  with  strong  hair,  yet  even  the  camel  is  not  able  to  sustain  the  violent  punc- 
tures the  fly  makes  with  his  pointed  proboscis.  He  must  lose  no  time  in  removing  to  the  sands  of  Atbara ;  for  when 
once  attacked  by  this  fly,  his  body,  hair,  and  legs  break  out  into  large  bosses,  which  swell,  break,  and  putrefy,  to  the 
certain  destruction  of  the  creature.  Even  the  efephant  and  rhinoceros,  who,  by  reason  of  their  enormous  bulk,  and  the 
vast  quantity  of  food  and  water  which  they  daily  need,  cannot  shift  to  desert  and  dry  places,  as  the  season  may  require, 
are  obliged  to  roll  themselves  in  mud  and  mire,  which,  when  dry,  coats  them  over  like  armour,  and  enables  them  to 
stand  their  ground  against  this  winged  assassin ;  yet  I  have  seen  some  of  these  tubercles  upon  almost  every  elephant 
and  rhinoceros  that  1  have  seen,  and  attribute  them  to  this  cause.  All  the  inhabitants  of  the  sea-coast  of  Melinda, 
down  to  Gape  Gardefan,  to  Saba,  and  the  south  coast  of  the  Red  Sea,  are  obliged  to  put  themselves  in  motion,  and 
remove  to  the  next  sand,  in  the  beeinning  of  the  rainy  season,  to  prevent  all  their  stock  of  cattle  from  being  destroyed. 
This  is  not  a  partial  emig^tion :  the  inhabitants  of  all  the  coimtnes  from  the  mountains  of  Abyssinia  to  the  confluence 
of  the  Nile  and  Astaboras,  northward,  are,  once  a  year,  obliged  to  change  their  abode,  and  seek  protection  in  the  sands 
of  Beja ;  nor  is  there  any  alternative,  or  means  of  avoiding  this,  though  a  hostile  band  was  in  the  way,  capable  of 
spoiling  them  of  half  their  substance,  as  was  actually  the  case  when  we  were  at  Sennaar.** 

If  we  compare  this  with  the  passage  in  Isaiah,  above  referred  to,  in  which  the  Lord  threatens  to  call  for  "  the  fly  of 
Ethiopia"  as  an  agent  for  the  punishment  of  iniquity,  and  if  this  be  really  the  insect  to  which  the  text  refers,  the 
probability  seems  to  be,  that  the  stimb  was  not  then,  any  more  than  now,  a  native  of  Palestine ;  but  that  swarms  of  them 
were  drawn  from  Ethiopia  to  execute  the  Divine  will.  The  Canaanites  would  be  the  more  terrified  by  the  calamity 
from  bein^  unacquainted  with  its  nature,  and  could  not  therefore  regulate  their  flight  by  that  knowled^  of  the  insect's 
habits  which  the  Abyssinians  possess. '  It  would  not  have  availed  them,  however,  if  otherwise  in  their  power,  to  hare 
returned  after  the  calamity  had  subsided,  as  the  Israelites  would  of  course,  in  the  meantime,  have  taken  possession  of 
the  country  they  had  vacated. 

*<  Drove  them  out  from  before  you,  even  the  two  kingt  of  the  ^moriVw.**— For  "two  kinffs,"  the  Septuagint  has  "twelfe 
kings.'*  As  there  were  such  a  multitude  of  kings  in  Canaan,  the  reading  is  not  improbable,  although  unsupported  by 
any  other  version ;  and,  in  fact,  the  promise  in  £xod.  xxiii.  28,  refers  to  uie  expulsion  by  the  '*'  hornet**  of  three  of  the 
seven  nations,  each  of  which  seems  to  have  contained  several  kmgdoms.  Dr.  Boothroyd  adopts  the  reading  of  the 
Septuagint.  Dr.  Hales,  in  his  '  New  Analysis  of  Chronology,'  has  an  excellent  article  on  the  historical  part  of 
the  present  subject,  the  substance  of  which,  with  some  additional  matter,  will  be  found  in  the  sequel  of  this  note, 
where,  to  his  Latin  quotations  from  Virgil,  we  have  added  Dryden's  version  of  the  same  passages,  for  the  use  of  the 
general  reader. 

It  is  commonly  understood  that  the  nations  expelled  by  the  hornet  emigrated  to  other  countries :  and  it  seems  veiy 
probable  that  some  part  of  them  were  assisted  in  their  emigration  by  the  ships  of  their  maritime  neighbours,  who 
retained  possession  of  the  coast.  One  of  the  expelled  nations,  according  to  the  Jewish  commentaries  of  R.  Nachman, 
was  "the  nation  of  the  Girgashites,  who  retired  into  Africa,  fearing  the  power  of  God.**  In  unison  with  this  Jewish 
tradition  is  the  remarkable  statement  of  Procopius,  in  his  work  *  De  Bello  Vandalico.*  He  relates  how  the  PhoBiiicians 
fled  before  the  Hebrews  into  Africa,  and  spread  themselves  abroad  as  far  as  the  pillars  of  Hercules,  and  thus  proceeds: 
"There  they  still  dwell,  and  speak  the  Phcenician  language ;  and  in  Numidia,  where  now  stands  the  city  Tigisis,  they 
have  erected  two  columns,  on  which,  in  Phcenician  characters,  is  the  following  inscription,—*  We  are  the  Pheenidwa 
who  fled  before  the  robber  Joshua,  the  ton  of  Nun,*  This  is  probably  the  same  story  as  that  ^ven  by  Suidas,  whose  copy 
of  the  inscription,  however,  uses  the  word  "  Canaanites*'  instead  of  "  Phcenicians,*'  and  omits  the  "  son  of  Nun.**  The 
cause  of  the  difference  is  probably  that  Suidas  was  much  better  acquainted  with  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  than  Proco- 
pius, who,  like  other  mere  Qreeks>  does  not  distinguish  any  ancient  people  of  Palestine  but  the  I%«nicians.  The 
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Hebrew  reference^  as  above  cited,  to  the  Girgasbites,  seems  to  be  confirmed  by  tbe  sacred  text,  in  which,  although  the 
Girgashites  are  included  in  the  general  list  of  the  seven  devoted  nations,  they  are  omitted  in  the  list  of  those  to  be 
utterly^  destroyed  (Dent.  xx.  17)  ;  and  also  in  that  of  the  nations  among  whom,  in  neglect  of  the  Divine  decree,  the 
Israehtes  lived  and  intermarried  (Jud^.  iii.  1 — 6). 

Dr.  Hales  thinks  that,  of  the  fugitive  tribes,  some  appear  to  have  fled  beyond  sea  to  Italy,  where  they  became  the 
aboriginet,  or  first  colonists,  as  distinguished  from  the  indigetus,  or  natives,  and  quotes  in  evidence  the  following  from 
that  profound  antiquary  Virgil : — 

**  HflBC  nemora  indigent  Fauni  Nymphctque  tenebant, 
Gensque  virQm  truncis  et  duro  robore  nata : 
Queis  neque  mos,  neque  cultus  erat,  neque  tangere  tauros^ 
Aut  componere  opes  norant,  aut  parcere  parte : 
Sed  rami,  atque  asper  victu  venatus  agebat. 

Primus  ab  jEtherio  venit  Saittmut  Olympo 
Jrma  Jovis  fttgient,  et  regnis  exul  ademptit. 
Is  g^nus  indocile,  ac  dispersum  montibus  altis» 
Gomposuit,  legesque  deoit :  Latittmjue  vocari 
Malmt,  his  quoniam  laiumet  tutus  in  oris.— 

Turn  manus  Auwnia,  et  gentes  venere  Siewue, 
Sapius  et  nomen  posuit  Satumia  tellus.** — JBn,  viiL  314«-329. 

<<  These  woods  were  first  the  seat  of  sylvan  pow'rs^ 
Of  Nymphs  and  Fauns,  and  savage  men  who  took 
Their  birth  fVom  trunks  of  trees  and  stubborn  oalu 
Nor  laws  they  knew,  nor  manners,  nor  the  care 
Of  laboring  oxen,  or  the  shining  share. 
Nor  arts  of  gain,  nor  what  they  gain'd  to  spare* 
Their  exercise  the  chase :  the  running  flood 
Suppljr'd  their  thirst ;  the  trees  suppTy'd  their  food 
Then  Saturn  came,  who  fled  the  pow*r  of  Jove, 
Robb'd  of  his  realms,  and  banish'd  from  above. 
The  men,  dispers*d  on  hills,  to  towns  he  brought. 
And  laws  ordain'd  and  civil  customs  taueht ; 
And  Latium  call*d  the  land,  where  safe  he  lay. 
The  Ausonians  then,  and  bold  Sicanians  came. 
And  Saturn's  empire  often  chang'd  the  name." — Drydbn. 

*'  From  this  curious  passage,'*  sa3r8  Dr.  Hales,  "we  learn  that  the  rude  native  settlers  lived  on  fruits,  in  the  savage  or 
hunter  state.  These  were  primitive  Javanians  "  (from  Javan,  the  son  of  Japhet),  «  whose  leader,  Janus,  mive  name  to 
the  hill  Janiculnm,  and  was  prior  to  Saturn,  as  we  learn  also  from  Virgil.  Saturn  was  prior  to  the  Ausonian  and 
Sicilian  colonists,  and  introduced  civilization  and  laws  in  the  agricultural  state ;  and  his  name  Saturn  proves  his 
oriental  extraction,  being  evidently  derived  from  *1/1D  (»atar)y  latuit,  which  Virgil  accurately  expresses,  and  describes 
him  as  an  exile,  stript  of  his  kingdom,  flying  from  the  eaat,  from  the  arms  ot  Jovx ;  than  which  there  cannot  be  a 
more  suitable  description  of  the  expulsion  of  one  of  the  kings  of  the  Amorites  before  Joshua."  Here  Dr.  Hales,  of 
course,  supposes  his  readers  to  be  aware  Uiat  Saturn  was  the  great  deity  of  the  Phcenicians  and  Canaanites,  and  that 
what  was  done  to  his  votaries  is  described  as  being  done  to  himself.  He  proceeds : — <<  And  these  arm*  of  Jovx  were 
the  hnrnftM  sent  by  the  God  of  Israel,  lAHOH,  or  by  contraction  10,  to  which  Virgil's  description  of  the  AtUut  exactly 
corresponds:— 

"  Phtrumu — volittuu  (cui  nomen  AtUo 

Romanum  est ;  ter^,  Graii  vertere  vocantes) 

Atper,  aoerba  toname,  quo  tota  exterrila  silvis 

Difibgiunt  armentaJ* — Georg,  iiL  145. 

'<  Of  winged  insects  mighty  swarms  are  seen : 
This  flying  plague  (to  mark  its  quality) 
JEBiton  the  Grecians  call — Asilus,  we —  ^ 
A  fierce,  loud-boxzing  breeze.    Their  stings  draw  blood, 
And  drive  the  cattle  gadding  through  the  wood.*" — Duydkn. 

The  Latin  atilutt  and  the  Greek  ^er^tf,  were  probably  only  different  pronunciations  of  the  same  Oriental  term 
n^2{n  {Ha-ttirah),  as  this  fly  is  called  by  Moses  and  Joshua ;  and  the  reader  will  not  fail  to  observe  how  exactly 
Virgil's  account  of  it  coincides  with  that  which  Bruce  gives  of  the  zimb. 

'*  That  9ter^9f  was  actually  of  Phosnician,  not  Latin  descent,"  continues  Dr.  Hales,  "  appears  from  .^schylus,  who, 
iu  his  PrometheuM,  thus  introduces  lo,  the  daughter  of  Inachus,  chang^  into  a  heifer,  and  persecuted  by  the  hornet, 
through  the  jealousy  of  Juno : — 

— —  Oirr^MrXn^  Vtyt 
OiMf  jtM0rty»,  ywi  o*^*  yns  tXtuntftmu 

*'  Alas,  I,  homet'itruck, 

By  a  divine  scourge,  from  land  to  land  am  driven )  * 
And  to  this  very  passage  Virgil  alludes,  after  the  foregoing  description  of  the  asilot  H* 

"  Hoc  quondam  tnonttro,  horribiles  exercuit  iras 
inackue,  Juno,  pestem  mediiaisL  juvenctB/* 

"This  curse  the  jealous  Juno  did  invent. 
And  first  emplojr'd  for  lo's  punishment." — Drtdxn. 

29.  "Joehia,  the  mm  of  Num,  the  eervamt  of  the  Lord,  rfiVrf."— Jahn,  in  his  *  Hebrew  Commonwealth,'  thus  discrimi- 
nates the  public  character  of  Joshua,  and  of  his  government: — **  While  Joshua  lived,  the  people  were  obedient  and 
prosperous.    Though  idolatry  was  secretly  practiwd  here  and  there"  (see  vexse  2S)**by  individuals,  it  did  not  break 
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oat  openly,  and  the  action  remained  faithful  to  Jehovah  their  king*  (see  verse  31).  To  pvevent  fdtsre  duMmKft 
Joshua,  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  convened  two  general  aesemblieB,  and  earnestly  tncntcated  on  the  rokn  fidehtjto 
Jehovah,  and  a  conscientious  observance  of  his  law.  At  the  last  assembly  be  caused  a  nev  election  to  be  madt  o( 
Jehovah  for  their  king,  and  to  be  solemnly  acknowledged  by  the  people.  He  erected  a  pennaneat  moBumflnt  of  ^ 
renewal  of  their  homage,  and  recorded  the  whole  transaction  in  the  book  of  the  law.  Soom  after,  this  hero  died:  a 
man  who  devoted  his  whole  life  to  the  establishment  of  the  theocratic  policy,  and  cooMqueatly  to  the  pitsemitaoB  eC 
the  true  religion — services  that  ought  to  endear  his  memory  to  all  succeeding  ag^' 

32.  "And  the  bomet  of  Joseph....  bmrkdtJkey  m  SAtfeAan.**-- (See  the  note  on  Gen.  L  85.)— The  bones  of  Joseph  hai 
probably  been  buried  at  Shechem  as  soon  as  Ephraim  obtained  possession  ol  its  inheritaoce ;  but  the  circmnstance  ii 
mentioned  here  as  a  supplementary  piece  of  in&rmation,  to  which  the  account  of  Joshua's  death  and  burial  natnrallj 
gave  occasion.  The  tomb  of  Joseph  at  Shechem  seems  to  hsre  been  at  all  times  pointed  out  to  tnvellen.  It  k 
mentioned  by  Jerome,  Benjamin  of  Tudela,  Maundrell,  and  by  most  tmvdkis  who  hm  visited  the  place.  Wbat  ii 
now  indicated  as  the  tomb  of  the  patriarch  is  a  small  building  in  a  recess  between  two  mountains  (Rae  Wilson) ;  h 
is  a  Turkish  oratory,  with  a  whitened  dome,  like  the  tomb  of  his  mother  Bachel,  on  tho  road  between  Jerusakm  aad 
Bethlehem  (Richardson).    Rachel's  tomb  haa  been  described  in  the  aota  to  Gen*  zjocv.  20i 
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1  The  acts  qf  Judah  and  Simeon.  4  Adom-bexek 
justly  requited,  8  Jerusalem  taken.  10  Hebron 
taken,  11  Othniel  hath  Jchsah  to  tff\fe  for  taking 
of  Debir,  16  The  Kenites  dwell  in  Judah.  17 
Hormah,  Gaza,  Askelon  and  Ekron  taken,  21 
The  acts  qf  Benjamin.  22  Of  the  house  of  Jo- 
seph, who  take  Beth-el,  30  Of  Zebulun.  31  Of 
Asher.    33  OfNaphtali.    34  Of  Dan. 


O  W  after  the 
death  of  Joshua 
it  came  to  pass^ 
that  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel 
asked  theXiORD^ 
saying, 

"W^o  shall  go  up 
for  us  against 
the  Canaanites 
firstj  to  fight 
against  them  t 
*2  And  the 
Lord  said^  Ju- 
dah shall  go  up: 
the  land  into  ms 


have  delivered 


behold,  I 
hand. 

3  And  Judah  said  unto  Simeon  his  bro- 
ther. Come  up.  with  me  into  my  lot,  that  we 
may  fight  against  the  Canaanites;  and  I 
likewise  will  go  with  thee  into  thy  lot  So 
Simeon  went  with  him. 

4  And  Judah  went  up;  and  the  Lord 
delivered  the  Canaanites  and  the  Perizzites 
into  their  hand :  and  they  slew  of  them  in 
Bezek  ten  thousand  men. 

5  And  they  found  Adoni-bezek  in  Bezek : 
and  they  fought  aeainst  him,  and  they  slew 
the  Canaanites  and  the  Perizzites. 

6  But  Adoni-bezek  fled;  and  they  pur- 
sued after  him,  and  caught  him,  and  cut  off 
his  thumbs  and  his  great  toes. 

7  And  Adoni-bezek  said.  Threescore  and 
ten  kings,  having  'their  thumbs  and  their 

•  great  toes  cut  off,  'gathered  their  meat  un- 


der my  table :  as  I  have  done,  so  God  hath 
requited  me.  And  they  brought  him  to 
Jerusalem,  and  there  he  died. 

8  Now  the  children  of  Judah  had  fought 
against  Jerusalem,  and  had  taken  it,  and 
smitten  it  with  the  edge  of  the  sword,  and 
set  the  city  on  fire. 

9  %  'And  afterward  the  children  of  Ju- 
dah went  down  to  fi^t  against  the  Ca- 
naanites, that  dwelt  in  the  mountain,  and 
in  the  south,  and  in  the  Valley. 

10  And  Judah  went  against  the  Canaan- 
ites that  dwelt  in  Hebron :  (now  the  name 
of  Hebron  before  was  'Eirjath-arba :)  and 
they  dew  Sheshai,  and  AMman,  and  TalmaL 

1 1  And  from  thence  he  went  against  the 
inhabitants  of  Debir :  and  the  name  of  Debir 
before  was  Eiijath-sepher : 

12  And  Caleb  said.  He  that  smiteth  Eir- 
jath-sepher,  and  taketibi  it,  to  him  will  I  give 
Achsah  my  daughter  to  wife. 

13  And  Othmel  the  son  of  Eenaz,  Caleb's 
younger  brother,  took  it:  and  he  gave  him 
Achsah  his  daughter  to  wife. 

14  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  she  came 
to  him,  that  she  moved  him  to  ask  of  her 
father  a  field :  and  she  lighted  from  off  her 
ass ;  and  Caleb  said  unto  h^.  What  wilt 
thou? 

15  And  she  said  unto  him,  GKve  me  a 
blessing:  for  thou  hast  given  me  a  south 
land ;  give  me  also  springs  of  water.  And 
Caleb  gave  her  the  upper  springs  and  the 
nether  springs. 

16  ^And  the  children  of  the  Kenite, 
Moses'  father  in  law,  went  uj)  out  of  the 
city  of  palm  trees  with  the  children  of  Ju- 
dah into  the  wilderness  of  Judah,  which 
lieth  in  the  south  of  Arad;  and  they  went 
and  dwelt  among  the  people. 

17  And  Judah  went  with  Simeon  his 
brother,  and  they  slew  the  Canaanites  that 
inhabited  Zephath,  and  utterly  destroyed 
it.  And  the  name  of  the  city  was  called 
'Hormah. 
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18  Also  Judah  took  Gttza  with  the  coast 
thereof,  and  Askelon  with  the  coast  thereof, 
and  EUron  with  the  coast  thereof. 

19  And  the  Lord  was  with  Judah ;  and 
'he  drave  out  the  inhabitants  of  the  moun- 
tain ;  but  could  not  drive  out  the  inhabitants 
of  the  valley,  because  they  had  chariots  of  iron. 

20  •And  they  gave  Hebron  unto  Caleb, 
as  Moses  said :  and  he  expelled  thence  the 
three  sons  of  Anak. 

21  And  the  children  of  Beniamin  did  not 
drive  out  the  Jebusites  that  inhabited  Jeru- 
salem; but  the  Jebusites  dwell  with  the 
children  of  Benjamin  in  Jerusalem  unto  this 
day. 

22  ^  And  the  house  of  Joseph,  they  also 
went  up  against  Beth-el :  and  the  Lord  was 
with  them. 

23  And  the  house  of  Joseph  sent  to 
descry  Beth-eL  (Now  the  name  of  the  city 
before  was  ^Luz.) 

24  And  the  spies  saw  a  man  come  forth 
out  of  the  city,  and  they  said  unto  him. 
Shew  us,  we  pray  thee,  the  entrance  into 
the  city,  and  "we  will  shew  thee  mercy. 

25  And  when  he  shewed  them  the  en- 
trance into  the  city,  they  smote  the  city  with 
the  edge  of  the  sword ;  out  they  let  go  the 
man  and  all  his  family. 

26  And  the  man  went  into  the  land  of 
the  Hittites,  and  built  a  city,  and  called  the 
name  thereof  Luz :  which  is  the  name  there- 
of unto  this  day. 

27  If  "Neither  did  Manasseh  drive  out 
the  inhabitants  o/Beth-shean  and  her  towns, 
nor  Taanach  and  her  towns,  nor  the  inha- 
bitants of  Dor  and  her  towns,  nor  the  inha- 


bitants of  Ibleam  and  her  towns,  nor  the 
inhabitants  of  Megiddo  and  her  towns :  but 
the  Canaanites  would  dwell  in  that  land. 

28  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  Israel  was 
strong,  that  they  put  the  Canaanites  to  tri- 
bute, and  did  not  utterly  drive  them  out. 

29  %  "Neither  did  Ephraim  drive  out 
the  Canaanites  that  dwelt  in  Gezer;  but 
the  Canaanites  dwelt  in  Gezer  among  them. 

30  ^  Neither  did  Zebulun  drive  out  the 
inhabitants  of  Eitron,  nor  the  inhabitants  of 
Nahalol ;  but  the  Canaanites  dwelt  among 
them,  and  became  tributaries. 

31  ^  Neither  did  Asher  drive  out  the 
inhabitants  of  Accho,  nor  the  inhabitants  of 
Zidon,  nor  of  Ahlab,  nor  of  Achzib,  nor  of 
Helbah,  nor  of  Aphik,  nor  of  Behob : 

32  But  the  Asherites  dwelt  among^'the 
Canaanites,  the  inhabitants  of  the  land :  for 
they  did  not  drive  them  out 

33  %  Neither  did  Naphtali  drive  out  the 
inhabitants  of  Beth-shemesh>  nor  the  inha- 
bitants of  Beth-anath ;  but  he  dwelt  among 
the  Canaanites,  the  inhabitants  of  the  land  : 
nevertheless  the  inhabitants  of  Beth-she- 
mesh  and  of  Beth-anath  became  tributaries 
unto  them. 

34  And  the  Amorites  forced  the  children 
of  Dan  into  the  mountain :  for  they  would 
not  suffer  them  to  come  down  to  the  valley  : 

35  But  the  Amorites  would  dwell  in 
mount  Heres  in  Aijalon,  and  in  Shaalbim  : 
yet  the  hand  of  the  house  of  Joseph  ^•pre- 
vailed,  so  that  they  became  tributaries. 

36  And  the  coast  of  the  Amorites  was 
from  "the  going  up  to  Akrabbim,  from  the 
rock,  and  upward. 
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JcDOBS.— Hie  name  of  this  book  ii  taken  from  the  title  of  the  functionaries  whose  actions  and  administration  it 
principally  relates.  This  name  b  O^DEHlt^*  $hophetim,  plural  of  DSHtf*  thophet,  a  judge.  This  word  designates  the 
ordinary  magistrates,  properly  called  judges ;  and  is  here  also  applied  to  the  cluef  rulers,  perhaps  because  nt/inff  and 
judging  are  so  intimately  connected  in  the  east,  that  sitting  in  judgment  is  one  of  the  principal  employments  of  an 
Oriental  monarch  (see  Gesenius  in  D8lt^)*  I^  i*  remarkable  that  the  Carthaginians,  who  were  descended  from  the 
Tyrians,  and  spoke  Hebrew,  called  their  chief  magistrates  by  the  same  name :  but  the  Latins,  who  had  no  such  <A,  as 
the  Hebrews  and  Cartha^ians  had,  and  as  we  and  the  Grermans  have,  wrote  the  word  with  a  sharp  «,  and,  adding  a 
Latm  termination,  denommated  them  Suffetei»  These  functionaries  are  compared  to  the  Roman  consuls,  and  appear 
in  office  as  well  as  name,  to  have  borne  considerable  resemblance  to  the  Hebrew  thuplutim,  <<  judees."  For  some  oIk 
serrations  on  the  Hebrew  <<  judj^,"  and  the  nature  of  their  administration,  see  tiie  note  on  chap.  ii.  16. 

The  book  is  easily  divisible  mto  two  parts  ;  one,  ending  with  chap,  xvi.,  contains  the  history  of  the  Judges,  from 
Othniel  to  Samson ;  and  the  other,  which  occupies  the  rest  of  the  lMX>k,  forms  a  sort  of  appendix^  relating  jiarticular 
transactions,  which,  not  to  interrupt  the  regular  history,  the  author  seems  to  have  reserved  lot  the  end.  If  these  trans- 
actions had  been  placed  in  order  of  time,  we  should  probably  have  found  them  in  a  much  earlier  portion  of  the  work, 
as  the  incidents  related  seem  to  have  occurred  not  lon^  after  the  death  of  Joshua, 

The  author  of  the  book  is  unknown.  Some  ascribe  it  to  Samuel,  some  to  Hezekiah,  and  others  to  Ezra.  The  reason 
which  has  principally  influenced  the  last  determination  of  the  authorship  is  found  in  chap,  xviii.  30 : — **  He  and  his 
son  were  priests  to  the  tribe  of  Dan  until  the  day  of  the  captivity  of  the  land."  But  this  may  have  referred  to  the 
captivity  of  the  ark  among  the  Philistines,  or  to  some  particular  captivity  of  the  tribe  of  Dan,  or  rather  of  that  part  of 
the  tribe  settled  in  the  north ;  or  the  reference  may  have  been  to  both  circumstances.  It  is  also  possible  that  the  clause, 
"  until  the  day  of  the  captivity  of  the  land,"  may  actually  have  been  added  after  the  captivity.  That  the  book  itself 
was  not  then  written  is  evident  from  the  absence  of  Chaldee  words,  which  so  often  occur  in  the  books  which  we  know 
to  have  been  posterior  to  that  event.  Most  of  the  Jewish  and  Christian  commentators  assign  the  authorship  to 
Samuel ;  probably  because  internal  evidence  placw  '4  pretty  clearly  about  his  time,  and  in  his  time  he  is  the  most 
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likely  person  to  whom  the  authorship  could  be  attributed.  That  it  was  written  after  the  establishment  of  thn 
monarduca]  TOYemment,  appears  from  the  habit  which  the  author  has  of  saying  that  the  eTent  he  is  relating  happened 
in  the  time  when  ''there  was  no  king  in  Israel ;"  which  renders  it  evident  that  there  was  a  king  when  he  wrote.  But 
that  it  was  written  Yery  soon  after  the  establishment  of  kingly  goYemment  is  no  less  clear  from  other  passages.  Thus 
we  see,  from  chap.  L  21,  that  the  Jebusites  were  still  in  Jerusiuem  in  the  time  of  the  author ;  but  this  ceased  to  be 
the  case  in  the  time  of  David,  by  whom  they  were  expelled  from  that  city.  (2  Sam.  v.  6.)  So  also,  in  2  Sam.  xi  21, 
there  is  a  distinct  and  precise  reference  to  a  fact  recorded  in  Judges  ix.  53,  which  seems  another  proof  that  this  book 
was  written  before  the  second  book  of  Samuel :  but  this  does  not  appear  to  be  of  a  conclusive  nature ;  as  the  fact  may 
have  been  known  to  David,  even  had  the  book  of  Judges  not  been  then  written.  Upon  the  whole,  there  is  little  question 
that  the  book  was  composed,  in  its  present  form,  either  in  the  reign  of  Saul,  or  during  the  first  seven  years  of  the  reign 
of  David :  and  this  renaers  it  more  probable  that  it  was  compiled,  irom  the  public  registers  and  records,  by  Samuel,  than 
by  any  of  the  other  prophets,  priests,  or  kings,  to  whom  it  is  assigned. 

The  chronology  of  this  booK  is  attended  with  much  difficulty,  and  is  stated  by  various  chronologers  with  very  serious 
difference.  This  chiefly  arises  from  the  period  of  servitudes,  being  by  some  coimted  as  part  of  the  years  of  the  judges, 
while  others  count  them  separately ;  and  also  from  judges  bein{^  tnought  by  some  to  have  been  successive,  whom  others 
consider  to  have  been  contemporary  in  different  parts  of  Palestme.  There  are  some  also  who  prolong  the  account  by 
supposing  several  anarchies  or  interregnums,  the  duration  of  which  the  histoiy  does  not  mention.  The  result  of  Dr. 
Hales's  daborate  investigations  gives  498  years  rB.c.  1608  to  b.c.  1110)  from  the  passage  of  the  Jordan  to  the  election 
of  Saul ;  and  400  years  (b.c.  1582  to  1 182)  from  the  death  of  Joshua  to  the  death  of  Ssmson,  which  is  the  period  more 
particularly  comprehended  in  the  present  book.  The  period  la,  however^  frequently  stated  as  little  exceeding  300 
years. 

Verse  6.  ^  Cut  off  kU  ihumbt  and  kit  greai  /ow.*— The  Hebrews  were  no  doubt  aware  of  the  manner  in  which 
Adonibezek  had  treated  the  captive  kings,  as  mentioned  by  hunself  in  the  next  verse ;  and  this  was  probably  their 
inducement  to  treat  him  as  they  did.  As  Adoni-bezek  acknowledges  the  justice  of  the  transaction,  we  are  bound  to 
admit  its  retributive  character,  and  to  throw  on  him  all  that  is  savage  and  cruel  in  it.  As  we  shall  hereafter  have 
occasion  to  advert  to  the  general  treatment  of  captive  kings  and  commanders  in  ancient  warfare,  we  now  confine  our- 
selves to  the  particular  treatment  here  mentioned,  the  singularity  of  which,  and  its  uniform  infliction  by  Adoni-besek 
on  his  captives,  leads  us  to  suppose  that  there  was  some  ulterior  object  beyond  mere  gratuitous  cruel^.  Was  it  to 
disable  them  firom  acting  in  future  in  a  warlike  capacity  ?  In  the  lumds  of'^a  man  without  thumbs,  few  of  the  weapons 
of  antiquity  could  be  very  eflfective ;  and  the  want  of  the  great  toes  would  be  a  check  upon  agility  in  flight  or  action. 
Accordinely,  we  read  of  many  instances  of  similar  mutilation  in  ancient  history.  Thus  the  Athenians  cut  off  the  thumb 
of  the  rignt  hand  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  island  of  Mgina,,  to  preclude  them  from  mana^g  the  spear,  and  of  dis- 
puting with  themselves  the  empire  of  the  sea.  The  disabling  effect  of  such  a  mutilation  m  a  military  point  of  view, 
appears  also  from  the  practice,  among  those  Romans  who  disliked  a  military  life,  of  cutting  off  their  own  thumbs,  that 
they  might  render  themselves  incapable  of  serving  in  the  army.  Parents  were  known  thus  to  disable  their  children  for 
the  same  reason.  This  became  so  common  a  practice  at  last,  that  the  senate  and  the  emperors  found  it  necessary  to 
punish  the  act  severely,  as  a  crime.  Even  at  this  day,  in  some  of  those  continental  states  where  the  army  is  recrmted 
by  a  compulsory  conscription,  men  are  occasionally  known  to  cut  off  the  thumb  of  the  right  hand,  to  prevent  their  being 
called  to  a  service  they  dislike ;  and  even  soldiers  in  the  army  do  the  same,  to  ensure  their  discharge.  It  has  therefore 
been  necessary  to  render  such  an  act  a  punishable  offence.  A  trace  of  this  practice  exists  in  the  word  Poltrw,  which 
we  and  the  French  have  adopted  from  the  Italian,  which,  while  it  immediately  denotes,  as  with  us,  a  dastardly  soldier 
who  shrinks  from  his  duty, etymologically signifies  ''  Cut'thumb,*'  being  formed  from  p6liic€,  ''thumb,"  and  irdnco,  "cut 
ofl^  maimed." 

As  to  the  loss  of  the  g^reat  toes,  independently  of  the  inconvenience  occasioned  in  the  act  of  walking  or  running, 
the  disabling  effect  to  an  Oriental  is  infinitely  greater  than  to  an  European.  The  feet  and  toes  are  much  employed 
in  almost  all  handicraft  operations  throughout  the  East,  and  in  many  cases  the  loss  of  the  g^reat  toes  would  com- 
pletely disqualify  a  man  from  earning  his  subsistence.  Besides  the  many  little  active  operations  which  they  are 
tutored  to  execute,  the  artisans,  as  they  work  with  their  hands,  seated  on  the  ground,  hold  fast  and  manage  all  their 
work  with  their  feet  and  toes,  in  which  the  great  toes  have  a  very  prominent  duty  to  perform.  Ward,  in  his  'View  of 
the  Hindoos,'  has  fully  shown  to  what  excellent  uses  the  toes  are  applied  in  India.  "They  are  second-hand  fingers ; 
they  are  called  the  feet-fingers  in  Bengalee.  In  his  own  house,  a  Umdoo  makes  use  of  them  to  fasten  the  dog  to  his 
feet  by  means  of  a  button,  which  slips  between  the  two  middle  toes.  The  tailor,  if  he  does  not  thread  his  needle,  cer- 
tainly twists  his  thread  with  them.  The  cook  holds  his  knife  with  his  toes,  while  he  cuts  fish,  vegetables,  &c.  The 
joiner,  the  weaver,  &c,  could  not  do  without  them ;  and  almost  every  native  has  twenty  different  uses  for  his  toes.** 

7.  «  TAreetcore  and  ten  ^tn^s."— This  extraordinary  number  of  kings  will  not  surprise  the  attentive  reader  of 
Scripture,  or  of  ancient  history  in  generaL  The  sacreid  history  concurs  with  the  profane  in  showing  that  the  earliest 
sovereignties  were  of  exceedingly  confined  extent,  often  consisting  of  no  more  than  a  single  town,  with  a  small  sur- 
rounding district.  In  the  time  of  Abraham  there  were  not  fewer  than  five  kings  in  the  vale  of  Sodom ;  that  is,  a  king 
to  every  city  that  is  mentioned :  and  in  Joshua  xii.  there  is  a  list  of  thirty-one  kings,  whom  the  hero  of  that  name 
overthrew  in  the  small  country  of  Canaan ;  and  now  we  come  to  a  conqueror  who,  probably  within  the  bounds  of  no 
very  extensive  territory,  had  overcome  no  less  than  seventy  kings.  Small  states  of  this  sort  have  existed  in  the  early 
penod  of  almost  every  nation,  and  their  history  has  been  everywhere  the  same.  One  or  more  of  these  stetes  acquired, 
in  the  course  of  time,  such  predominance  as  enabled  it  to  absorb  the  others  g^radually  into  its  own  body ;  or  else 
foreign  invaders  conquered  the  several  stetes  in  detail,  and  formed  them  into  one  kingdom.  This  has  been  the  usual 
process  by  which  larg^  stetes  were  originally  formed,  wherever  we  find  them  existing.  Egypt  itself  was  at  first  divided 
mto  several  stetes ;  and  the  Pharaoh  of  Moses  was  probably  no  more  than  the  monarch  of  one  of  these  states.  So,  in 
China^  and  Japan,  the  several  provinces  into  which  we  see  those  nations  divided,  were  anciently  so  many  independent 
sovereignties.  It  was  the  same  in  ancient  Greece ;  and,  in  reading  the  Iliad  of  Homer,  the  modem  reader  is  astonished 
at  the  vast  number  of  longs  sent  by  Greece  and  ite  islands  to  the  Trojan  war ;  which  renders  it  evident  that  this 
small  region  was  at  least  not  inferior  to  Canaan  in  the  number  of  the  little  royalties  into  which  it  was  divided.  But 
we  need  not  go  out  of  our  own  country  for  examples.  We  may  conceive  the  number  of  kingdoms  into  which  this  island 
was  divided,  from  the  fact,  mentioned  by  Csssar,  that  there  were  four  kin^  in  the  single  county  of  Kent.  The  Silures, 
the  Brigantes,  and  other  small  tribes,  among  whom  the  country  was  portioned,  had  each  their  own  king.  The  Saxons 
did  things  on  a  large  scale  when  they  divided  the  country  into  so  few  as  seven  kingdoms.  In  the  time  of  the  Romans, 
Gaul,  Spain,  and  Germany  were,  in  liko  manner^  cut  up  into  •  countless  number  of  small  ftetes  and  kingdoms*    la 
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more  modem  timefy  and  eren  in  our  owiiy  we  tee  a  similar  state  of  things  subsisting  in  AMca,  America,  and  part  o€ 
Asia,  where  we  encounter  a  great  number  of  sofereigns,  or  independent  states,  in  a  small  extent  of  country;  each 
canton  having  its  own  king. 

18.  "Jtidak  took  Oaza. ,  .Jtkelom, . .  Ekrom,^^Th9ae  towns,  howerer,  most  soon  have  been  recovered  bv  the  Philis- 
tines. This  is  the  only  place  from  which  we  could  gather  that  Judah  ever  did  possess  these  cities ;  and  when  they  are 
next  mentioned,  we  again  find  them  in  the  hands  of  &eir  formn  owners ;  who  probably  availed  themselves  of  the  earliest 
"servitudes,"  with  which  the  Israelites  were  punished  for  their  apostacy,  to  letaka  their  lost  towns. 


Anoibnt  Eoxptiam  Chariot. — From  ▲  Bas-rilirf. 

19.  **Charioit  of  iron.** — See  the  note  on  Exod.  xiv.  7.  Most  commentators  and  Biblical  antiquaries  agree  in 
thinking  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  that  these  chariots  were  made  of  iron,  but  only  that  they  were  armed  with 
it  As,  however,  such  chariots  do  not  occur  in  Kgyptian  sculptures,  and  are  not  mentioned  by  Homer  in  his  Iliad,  in 
which  chariots  of  war  are  so  often  brought  under  our  notice,  it  admits  of  a  question  whether  armed  chariots  of  war 
were  at  this  time  known  in  the  west  of  Asia.  If  not,  we  may  conclude — not,  certaioly,  that  the  "  iron  chariots"  of  the 
Canaanites  were  wholly  composed  of  iron,  but  that  they  were  so  braced  and  strengthened  with  that  metal  that  their 
onset  in  war  was  more  terrible  than  if  they  had  been  more  entirely  composed  of  some  lighter  materiaL  In  that  case, 
<<  iron  chariots"  was  probably  a  term  by  which  such  were  distinguished  from  other  and  lighter  chariots,  also  employed 
in  war.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  the  epithet,  if  the  Canaanites  only  used  iron  to  emboss  or  sheath  their  chanots,  in 
the  same  way  that  the  Greeks  of  Homer  used  brass,  tin,  silver,  and  g^ld  ;  for  it  is  usual  to  describe  an  article  as  made 
of  that  substance  with  which  it  is  only  exteriorly  covered  or  omamentedL  Indeed,  metal  appears  to  have  been  pro- 
fusely employed  in  the  chariots  of  the  Homeric  period.  Hence,  from  this  burnished  splendour,  the  epithets  **  splen- 
did" and  **  bnght "  are  continually  applied  to  them.  Thus  Dolon  describes  the  chariot  of  Rhesus,  the  Thracian  aUy 
of  the  Trojans : — 

*'  His  steeds  I  saw,  the  fairest  by  these  eyes 

Ever  beheld,  and  loftiest ;  snow  itself 

They  pass  in  whiteness,  and  in  speed  the  winds. 

ffiik  gold  amd  tUver  aid  hi*  chariot  burnt,** 

The  extent  to  which  metal  was  employed  in  the  superior  sorts  of  chariots  will,  however,  better  appear  by  the  descrip- 
tion which  the  same  poet  gives  of  the  chariot  in  whicn  Juno  and  Minerva  sped  to  assist  the  Greeks:— 

''Hebe  to  the  chariot  roll*d 
The  brasen  wheels,  and  join'd  them  to  the  smooth 
Steel  axle ;  twice  four  spokes  divided  each, 
Shot  from  the  centre  to  the  verge.    The  verge 
Was  gold,  by  fellies  of  eternal  brass 
Guarded,  a  daszling  show !    The  shining  naves 
Were  silver ;  silver  cords,  and  cords  of  ^Id, 
The  seat  upbore ;  two  crescents  blazed  m  front. 
The  pole  was  argent  all,  to  which  she  bound 
The  golden  yoke  with  its  appendant  charoe 
Inserted  braces,  straps  and  bands  of  gold.** 

Supposing  the  Canaanites  to  have  had  the  principal  parts  of  iron,  which  are  here  described  as  of  steel,  Bther,  and  gold, 
we  may  ^isily  obtain  a  notion  of  the  iron  chariots  of  the  text. 

The  general  form  of  the  ancient  unarmed  chariots  will  be  seen  from  onr  two  wood-cuts,  together  with  that  which  has 
sdready  been  given  in  Rxod.  xiv.  The  first  of  the  present  cuts,  like  tiie  former  one*  is  from  Bgyptiaii  sculpture,  and  the 
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vehicle  teemf,  also  like  tbat,  lo  imall  and  light,  as  to  be  obviously  intended  meielj  for  the  eonveyance  of  the  wanior, 
without  being,  in  itself,  from  its  weight  and  power,  an  offensive  engine.  We  obsenred,  in  the  note  to  Ezod.  xiv.  7,  that 
the  Egyptian  chariots  have  generally  but  one  rider.  The  present  has  three,  one  holding  the  reins,  another  bearing  a 
spear,  and  the  third  a  shield.  Yet  it  is  still  so  small  as  scarcely  to  afford  loom  for  one  person,  and,  with  the  three,  is 
so  crowded,  that  the  warriors  appear  to  be  placed  in  unusual  circumstances.  In  fact,  as  the  travellers  who  have  ex- 
amined the  battle-scene  at  Thebes,  from  which  it  was  taken,  describe  it,  this  is  a  chariot  of  the  defeated  party,  who,  in 
their  flight,  crowd  in  twos  and  threes  into  the  cars  intended  only  for  one  person.  (See  Richardson,  vol.  ii.  p.  23.)  In 
ordinary  circumstances,  a  single  person  would  have  the  shield  in  one  hand,  the  spear  in  the  other,  and  the  reins  lashed 
around  his  body.  The  chariots  described  by  Homer  always  carried  two  persons — the  warrior  himself  and  his  cha- 
rioteer. The  office  of  the  latter  was  one  of  very  considerable  importance ;  and  all  the  heroes  were  competent  to 
perform  its  duties  on  occasion.  Patroclus,  who  was  the  dear  and  intimate  friend  of  Achilles,  and  from  whose  death 
such  important  consequences  result,  was  at  the  same  time  the  charioteer  of  that  imperious  hero. 

The  second  cut  is,  m  our  opinion,  of  much  more  consequence  than  the  others,  as  affording  a  more  probable  repre- 
sentation of  the  chariots  (not  Egyptian),  mentioned  in  Scripture,  which  can  now  be  obtained.  It  also  agrees  better  with 
the  description  of  Homer.  Indeed  it  seems  to  us  the  most  perfect  representation  of  an  ancient  chariot  that  now  exists. 
It  formed  the  termination  of  a  line  of  procession  among  the  bas-reliefs  of  Persepolis,  and  is  now  in  the  British  Museum, 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  it  is  represented  as  forming  part  of  a  walking  procession  rather  than  in  proper  action.  We 
need  not  give  a  verbal  description  of  the  details  which  the  cut  so  clearly  exhibits ;  but  the  reader  will  nut  fail  to 
observe  its  evident  superiority  for  the  purposes  of  a  war^chariot  to  the  slight,  toy-like  cars  of  the  Egyptians.  Sir 
Robert  Ker  Porter,  an  excellent  judge  in  matters  of  taste,  observes:  '<  The  whole  of  this  chariot  group  is  portrayed  and 
finished  with  a  beauty  and  accuracy  that  alike  excite  our  wonder  and  admiration." 

We  have  described  unarmed  chariots  as  illustrating  the  present  text ;  but  we  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  reject- 
ing the  notion  that  the  "  iron  chariots**  of  the  Canaanites  were  armed  with  offensive  projections.  It  is  possible  that 
thev  were,  and  we  shall  perhaps  find  a  future  opportunity  of  noticing  such  chariots.  Meanwhile,  the  above  statement 
will  show  that  this  supposition  is  not  absolutely  necessary  to  the  elucidation  of  the  text  The  high  antiquity  of  such 
chariots  as  those  which  have  engaged  our  attention,  compared  with  the  less  certain,  though  also  probably  very  high, 
antiquity  of  armed  chariots,  gives  the  former  an  imquestionable  claim  to  priority  of  attention. 


Akcibnt  Persian  Chariot, — From  a  Pbrsepolitan  Bas-rblixf  im  the  British  Museum. 

31.  ''^ecAo."— This  place  was,  in  times  long  subsequent,  enlarged  and  improved  by  the  first  Ptolemy,  after  whom  it 
was  then  called  Ftolemais.  It  has  now  recovered  its  ancient  name,  being  called  by  the  Arabs  JkJka,  and  by  the  Turks 
Acra  or  Acre,  The  apostle  Paul  touched  at,  and  spent  a  day  in  this  place  on  his  return  to  Jerusalem,  from  his  travels 
in  Greece  and  Asia  Minor.    (See  the  note  on  Acts  xxi.  7.) 

<'  Nor  the  inhabitimU  of  ZuAm.*^— See  the  notes  on  Num.  xxxiv.  6 ;  and  Josh.  six.  24.  In  the  latter  of  these  notes  we 
have  explained  the  opinion  of  Michaelis,  that  Sidon  was  not  included  in  the  lot  of  Asher,  and  given  his  answers  to  the 
objections  which  might  be  made  to  that  opinion.  On  arriving  at  the  present  text,  he  confesses  that  in  its  literal 
meaning  it  bears  strongly  against  his  theo^ ;  and  sa3rs  that  it  is  the  only  text  by  which  it  is  not  favoured.  Hopeless  of 
getting  over  the  difficulty  which  it  offers,  he  sajrs : — "  To  declare  my  opinion  honestly,  I  conceive  the  words  |VTO  OltfV» 
inhabitants  of  Sid<m,  to  be  of  doubtful  authority  and  a  mere  interpolation."  ^  It  is  not  however  just  for  a  critic,  without 
beine  able  to  adduce  ancient  manuscripts  or  versions  in  support  of  his  opinion,  to  propose  to  omit  a  particular  clause, 
merely  because  it  happens  to  stand  in  the  way  of  a  particular  hypothesis.  For  ourselves,  we  axe  disposed  to  adopt  the 
local  hypothesis  of  Michaelis,  in  such  a  modified  form  as  does,  in  oar  (pinion,  obviate  all  the  difficulties  of  this  perplex- 
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iiijr  tnbjecty  and  has  Um  adrantage  not  onlr  of  being  not  adTene  to,  bnt  of  obtaimng  mpport  firom,  the  pment  text  It 
wul  be  obtenred,  thai  Tyre  is  not  mentioned  here,  as  in  Joah.  xix.,  bat  that  Sidon  is ;  and,  further,  that  Achzib  ud 
Accho,  towns  on  the  coast  to  ike  »mttk  of  Tjfrtf  are  mentioned  among  those  whose  inhabitants  the  Asherites  could  not 
drive  out.  Our  imprettbn  is  that  Sidon,  and  its  proper  and  ancient  territory,  were  noi  included  in  the  lot  of  Asher  *,  but 
that  Tyre  was.  We  conceive  that  the  Sidonians,  having  found  an  advantageous  situation  for  a  commercial  port,  south- 
ward of  their  own  territory,  had  extended  their  frontier  so  as  to  include  this  spot,  and  had  there  recently  founded  Tjne. 
So  now,  under  this  view,  the  present  text  would  mean  that  the  Asherites  had  neglected  to  drive  **  the  inhabitants  of 
Sidon,"  that  is,  those  who  were  formerly  inhabitants  of  Sidon,  from  Tyre  and  the  usurped  district,  and  had  not  obliged 
them  to  retire  within  their  old  territory.  Otherwise,  under  the  same  view,  the  expression  ''  inhabit^ts  of  Sidon'*  may 
well  be  understood  to  denote  the  Sidonians  generally ;  **  Sidon  "  being  understood  as  the  name  of  the  country  at  well  u 
of  the  town.  In  the  Old  Testament  there  is  no  particular  name  for  this  district  except  that  of  the  principal  town— just 
as  we  find  in  Ps.  Ixxx.  7,  where  the  words,  ^  this  Philistines  with  the  vthabiiamii  of  Tyre/*  are  obviously  used  genenllj 
for  the  Philistines  and  Phonicians.  Tjrre  was  then  the  principal  town,  as  Sidon  was  at  the  pr^ent  date,  and  as  such 
gave  name  to  the  whole  Phamician  territory.  Therefore,  the  text  would  express,  that  the  Sidonians  had  not  been  ex- 
pelled— but  it  does  not  say  from  what  place,  that  being  well  understood :  for  the  boundary  of  Asher  having,  in  JosL 
xix.,  been  defined  as  extending  to  Sidon,  and  as  inciuding  Tjte,  **  the  daughter  of  Sidon,** — the  present  expressioB 
would  obviously  mean  that  the  Sidonians  ought  to  have  been  expelled  from  l^re.  If  the  text  had  said  <^  the  inha- 
bitants of  Tyre  and  Sidon,**  this  explanation  would  not  be  admissible ;  but  the  singular  omission  of  Tyre  here  affiuds 
a^  strong  ground  for  the  view  we  have  taken.  We  renet  that  we  cannot  here  show  in  detail  the  apphcability  of  thii 
view  to  the  solution  of  all  the  difficulties  which  attend  the  subject.  But  the  reader  who  feels  interested  in  the  matter, 
and  refers  to  the  previous  notes,  will  perceive  these  applications ;  and  willy  we  trust,  find  his  considerations  better 
assisted  by  this  view  than  by  any  which  has  yet  been  ottered. 


CHAPTER  II. 

1  An  angel  rebukeih  the  people  at  Bochtm,  6  The 
wickednest  of  the  new  generation  after  Joshua, 
14  God 9  anger  and  pity  towards  them,  20  The 
Canaanites  are  left  to  prove  Israel, 

And  an  'angel  of  the  Lord  came  up  from 
Gilgal  to  Bochim,  and  said,  I  made  you  to 
go  up  out  of  Egypt,  and  have  brought  you 
unto  the  land  which  I  sware  unto  your  fa- 
thers ;  and  I  said,  I  will  never  break  my 
covenant  with  you. 

2  And  *ye  shall  make  no  league  with  the 
inhabitants  of  this  land:  *ye  shall  throw 
down  their  altars :  but  ye  have  not  obeyed 
my  voice :  why  have  ye  done  this  ? 

3  Wherefore  I  also  said,  I  will  not  drive 
them  out  from  before  you ;  but  they  shall 
be  *as  thorns  in  your  siaes,  and  their  gods 
shall  be  a  'snare  unto  you. 

4  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  the  aneel 
of  the  Lord  spake  these  words  unto  all  the 
children  of  Israel,  that  the  people  lifted  up 
their  voice,  and  wept. 

5  And  they  called  the  name  of  that  place 
•Bochim :  ana  they  sacrificed  there  unto  the 
Lord. 

6  ^  And  when  Joshua  had  let  the  people 
go,  the  children  of  Israel  went  every  man 
unto  his  inheritance  to  possess  the  land. 

7  And  the  people  served  the  Lord  all 
the  days  of  Josnua,  and  all  the  days  of  the 
elders  that  'outlived  Joshua,  who  had  seen 
all  the  great  works  of  the  Lord,  that  he  did 
for  Israel. 

8  And  Joshua  the  son  of  Nun,  the  ser- 


vant of  the  Lord,  died>  being  an  hundred 
and  ten  years  old. 

9  Ana  they  buried  him  in  the  border  of 
his  inheritance  in  Timnath-heres,  in  the 
mount  of  Ephraim,  on  the  north  side  of  the 
hill  Gaash. 

10  And  also  all  that  generation  were  ga- 
thered unto  their  fathers :  and  there  arose 
another  generation  after  them,  which  knew 
not  the  Lord,  nor  yet  the  works  which  he 
had  done  for  Israel 

11  ^  And  the  children  of  Israel  did  evil 
in  the  sight  of  the  Lord,  and  served  Baa- 
lim: 

12  And  they  forsook  the  Lord  God  of 
their  fathers,  which  brought  them  out  of  the 
land  of  Egypt,  and  followed  other  gods,  of 
the  gods  of  the  people  that  were  round 
about  them,  and  bowed  themselves  unto 
them,  and  provoked  the  Lord  to  anger. 

13  And  they  forsook  the  Lord,  and 
served  Baal  ana  Ashtaroth. 

14  %  And  the  anger  of  the  Lord  was  hot 
against  Israel,  and  he  delivered  them  into 
the  hands  of  spoilers  that  spoiled  them, 
and  ®he  sold  them  into  the  hands  of  their 
enemies  round  about,  so  that  they  could  not 
any  longer  stand  before  their  enemies. 

15  Whithersoever  they  went  out,  the  hand 
of  the  Lord  was  against  them  for  evil,  as 
the  Lord  had  said,  and  'as  the  Lord  had 
sworn  unto  them:  and  they  were  greatly 
distressed. 

16  f  Nevertheless  the  Lord  raised  up 
judges,  which  "delivered  them  out  of  the 
han^  of  those  that  spoiled  them. 
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17  And  yet  they  would  not  hearken  unto 
their  judges,  but  they  went  a  whoring  after 
other  gods,  and  bowed  themselves  unto 
them :  they  turned  quickly  out  of  the  way 
which  their  fathers  walked  in,  obeying  the 
commandments  of  the  Lord  ;  but  they  did 
not  so. 

18  And  when  the  Lord  raised  them  up 
judges,  then  the  Lord  was  with  the  judge, 
and  delivered  them  out  of  the  hand  of  their 
enemies  all  the  days  of  the  jud^e  :  for  it  re- 
pented the  Lord  because  oi  their  groanings 
fey  reason  of  them  that  oppressed  them  and 
vexed  them. 

19  And  it  came  to  pass,  'Svhen  the  judge 
was  dead,  that  they  returned,  and  "cor- 
rupted themselves  more  than  their  fathers, 
in  following  other  gods  to  serve  them,  and 
to  bow  down  unto  them ;  "they  ceased  not 


from  their  own  doings,  nor  &om  their  stub- 
bom  way. 

20  ^  And  the  anger  of  the  Lord  was  hot 
against  Israel ;  and  he  said.  Because  that 
tms  people  hath  transgressed  my  covenant 
which  I  commanded  their  fathers,  and  have 
not  hearkened  unto  my  voice ; 

21  I  also  will  not  henceforth  drive  out 
any  from  before  them  of  the  nations  which 
Joshua  left  when  he  died  : 

22  That  through  them  I  may  prove  Israel, 
whether  they  will  keep  the  way  of  the  Lord 
to  walk  therein,  as  their  fathers  did  keep  it, 
or  not. 

23  Therefore  the  Lord  **left  those  na- 
tions, without  driving  them  out  hastily; 
neither  delivered  he  Uiem  into  the  hand  of 
Joshua. 


iiChap.3.1S.       ^  Or,  were  corrtpU       ^»  Uiih.th9tfktmtkiMg  fail  <;/ their.       i*  Or,  t%fered. 

Verse  1.  '<  F^-om  Gilgai  to  BochimJ* — From  this  we  may  infer  that  the  angel  had  made  his  appearance  atGilgal  before 
he  came  to  Bochim.    The  latter  place  is  thought  to  have  been  at  or  near  Shiloh,  or,  as  some  think,  Bethel. 

10.  "  Mi  that  generai%onJ* — ^That  is,  doubtless,  the  generation  which  had  grown  up  in  the  wilderness,  and  had  witnessed 
a  part  of  the  works  of  the  Lord  there.  They  had  also  crossed  the  divided  Jordan,  had  beheld  the  wonders  through 
which  the  Lord  had  enabled  them  to  overcome  **  nations  greater  and  mightier  than  themselves/'  and  who,  in  the  last 
days  of  Joshua,  had  solemnly  renewed  the  covenant  with  Jehovah. 

The  chapter  before  us  claims  the  most  attentive  consideration  of  those  who  would  thoroughly  understand  the  condi- 
tion of  the  Israelites  during  the  several  centuries  which  elapsed  from  the  death  of  Joshua  to  the  establishment  of  a 
regal  government.  It  is  a  masterly  summary  of  the  leading  principles  of  conduct  which  the  subsequent  circumstances 
illustrate.  The  succeeding  brief  collection  of  leading  facts  would  not  be  weU  understood  without  the  general  and  con 
necting  statement  contained  in  this  chapter. 

11.  "  Served  Baaiim,'*^The  word  Baatim  (lords)  being  plural,  the  meaning  is,  that  they  served  not  one  particuUr 
deity,  but  the  various  eods  of  the  country,  as  is  exprewly  said  in  verse  12.  Jahn's  section,  on  *The  Theocracy  from 
Joshua  to  Samuel,*  in  his  *  History  of  the  Hebrew  Commonwealth,'  forms  so  valuable,  though  short,  a  commentary  on 
this  chapter,  that  we  shall  not  deny  ourselves  the  satisfaction  of  quoting  its  substance  in  our  notes.  Referring  to  the 
apostacy  of  the  Israelites,  he  observes :  **  The  last  admonitions  of  Joshua,  and  the  renewal  of  the  covenant  with  Jeho- 
vah, failed  to  produce  all  the  effect  intended.  That  generation,  indeed,  never  suffered  idolatry  to  become  predominant, 
but  still  they  were  very  negligent  in  regard  to  the  expulsion  of  the  Canaanites.  Only  a  few  tribes  made  war  on  their 
hereditary  foes,  and  even  they  were  soon  weary  of  the  contest,  ^ey  spared  their  dangerous  and  corrupting  neigh- 
bours, and,  contrary  to  an  express  statute,  were  satisfied  witii  making  them  tributary.  They  even  became  coxmected 
with  them  by  unlawful  mamaees ;  and  then  it  was  no  longer  easy  for  them  to  exterminate  or  banish  the  near  relatives 
of  their  own  families.  Thus  the  Hebrews  rendered  the  execution  of  the  law  more  difficult,  if  not  imj>os8ible,  and  wove 
for  themselves  the  net  in  which  they  were  afterwards  entangled."  Their  Canaanitish  relatives  invited  them  to  their 
festivals,  at  which  the  most  gross  and  corrupting  rites  of  idolatry  were  freely  exercised.  These  debaucheries  were  con- 
secrated by  the  religious  customs  of  all  nations ;  and  however  painful  it  may  be  to  refer  to  them,  the  truth  of  Hebrew- 
history  will  not  allow  us  to  overlook  them,  in  estimating  tiie  causes  which  operated  in  seducing  the  Israelites  from  their 
allegiance  to  Jehovah.  The  enticements  of  their  pagan  relatives  and  neighbours,  and  the  impurities  which  their  reli- 
gion sanctioned,  but  which  the  law  of  Jehovah  counted  abominable,  too  soon  brought  His  subjects  to  subiuft  themselves 
to  deities  so  tolerant  of  sin,  and  so  highly  honoured  by  the  people  with  whom  they  associated.  "  At  first,  probably," 
says  Jahn,  *'a  representation  of  Jehovah  was  set  up,  but  this  was  soon  transformed  to  an  idol,  or  was  invoked  as  an  idol 
by  others,  of  which  there  is  a  remarkable  example  in  the  time  soon  after  Joshua.  (Judges  xvii.  and  xviiL)  Idolatrous 
images  were  afterwards  set  up  with  the  image,  and  the  Hebrews  imagined  that  they  should  be  the  more  prosperous  if 
they  rendered  religious  homage  to  the  ancient  gods  of  the  land.  The  propensity  to  idolatry,  which  was  predominant  in 
all  the  rest  of  the  world,  thus  spread  itself  like  a  plague.  From  time  to  time  idolatry  was  openly  professed ;  and  this 
national  treachery  to  their  king  Jehovah,  always  brought  with  it  national  misfortunes." 

14.  "  He  delivered  them  into  the  hands  of  tpoifers  that  tpoi/ed  Mwn.'*— Idolatry  was  probably  not  openly  tolerated  till 
the  generation  which  had  sworn  anew  to  the  covenant  had  become  extinct.  But,  after  that,  the  rulers  were  unable,  or 
unwilling,  any  longer  to  prevent  the  worship  of  pagan  deities.  **  Then  the  Hebrews,**  to  continue  our  quotations  from 
Jahn,  **  rendered  effeminate  by  thb  voluptuous  reu^on,  and  forsaken  by  their  king  Jehovah,  were  no  longer  able  to 
contend  with  their  foes,  and  were  forced  to  bow  theur  necks  under  a  foreign  yoke.  In  this  humiliating  and  painful 
subjection  to  a  conquering  people,  they  called  to  mind  their  deliverance  from  Egypt,  the  ancient  kindnesses  of  Jehovah, 
the  promises  and  threatenines  of  the  Lord  ;  they  forsook  their  idols,  who  could  afford  them  no  assistance,  returned  to 
the  sacred  tabernacle,  and  then  found  a  deliverer  who  freed  them  from  the  yoke  of  bondage.  The  reformation  was 
generally  of  no  longer  duration  than  the  life  of  the  deliYezer,    Am  soon  ai  that  generation  was  extinct,  idolatry  again 
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tttpt  in  br  ^  mum  wigr*  Then  followed  nibjtctioii  amd  oppiMtioa  tudar  fha  yoka  of  ft  ndp^hboiBriiiff  people,  till « 
Mcond  retonnation  prepared  them  for  a  new  deuTeraneo.  Between  theae  extremea  of  proapent]^  and  ad?er8if^,  as  tha 
conaeqoencea  of  theii  fidelity  or  treachery  to  their  king,  JehoYah,  the  Hebrew  nation  waa  continually  fluctuating  ttU 
the  time  of  Samuel.  Such  were  the  arrangementa  of  Providence,  that  aa  aoon  aa  idolatry  gained  the  aacenden^,  some 
one  of  the  neighboniing  people  giew  powerful,  acquired  the  preponderance,  and  aubiected  the  Hebrewa.  Jehornh 
alwaya  permitt^  their  oppreaaiona  to  become  aufficiently  aerere  to  arouae  them  from  their  alumbera,  to  remind  them 
of  the  lanctiona  of  the  law,  and  to  turn  them  affain  to  their  God  and  kinff.  Then  a  hero  arose,  who  inspired  the  people 
with  courage,  defeated  their  foea,  aboliahed  idoUtry,  and  re-established  uie  authority  of  Jehovah.  As  the  Hebrews,  in 
Uie  course  of  time,  became  continually  more  obatinate  in  their  idolatry,  so  each  subsequent  oppression  of  the  nation  wats 
alwaya  greater  and  more  aevere  than  the  preceding.  So  difficult  waa  it,  aa  mankind  were  then  situated,  to  preserre  a 
knowledge  of  the  true  God  in  the  world ;  though  ao  repeatedly  and  expressly  revealed,  and  in  so^  high  a  degree  made 
evident  to  the  senses.*  This  and  the  preceding  extracts,  from  the  same  author,  excellently  discriminate  the  spirit  of 
the  period,  the  history  of  which  now  encagea  our  attention.  Hilton,  alluding  to  the  tame  facta,  after  noticing  the  Ulols 
to  wnoae  worship  the  Hebrewa  were  ad£cted,  saya— 

^  For  thoae  the  race  of  Israel  oft  foisook 
Their  living-Strength,  and  unfrequented  left 
His  Kghteous  altar,  bowing  lowly  down 
To  bestial  gods ;  for  which  their  heads  as  low 
Bow'd  down  in  battle,  sunk  before  the  spear 
Of  deapicable  foea." 

16*  **  Jmdge$/* — See  the  introductory  noto  to  this  book.  It  is  important  to  the  right  understanding  of  the  very 
intereetiog  period  before  ua  to  have  a  distinct  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  office  held  by  the  Hebrew  judgea.  It  will  have 
been  observed  that  the  Hebrew  constitution  made  no  provision  for  a  permanent  and  general  governor  of  the  nation.  It 
is  true  that  such  rulers  did  exist,  as  Moses,  Joshua,  and  the  judges ;  but  their  office  was  not  a  permanent  institution,  but 
arose  from  circumstances,  and  from  the  necessity  of  the  times,  each  ruler  being,  as  occasion  required,  appointed  by  God, 
or  elected  by  the  people.  We  must  not  regard  this  irregularity  as  a  defect  in  the  Hebrew  system  of  government ;  for, 
framed  aa  it  waa,  it  waa  very  possible  for  the  state  to  sul^ist  in  hanpiness  and  strength  without  a  general  ruler.  In  the 
irtt  place,  God  himaelf  was  the  chief  magiatrate,  and  had  establiahed  an  a^cy,  through  which  his  will  miglit  be  at 
all  times  aacertained.  Under  him  there  waa  his  visible  minister,  the  high-priest,  who  waa  empowered  to  attend  to  the 
general  afflurs  of  the  nation,  where  there  waa  no  military  or  civil  ruler  specially  appointed  for  the  purpose.  We  are 
alao  to  remember  that  every  tribe  had  its  own  chief  or  prince,  whose  office  was  permanent,  and  who,  with  the  subordi* 
nato  heada  of  familiea,  wielded  the  patriarchal  powers,  which,  in  ordinary  circumstances,  were  amply  sufficient  to  keep 
the  aAnra  of  hia  tribe  in  proper  order.  In  thia  atato  of  aflbirs  the  mild  authority  of  the  high-priest  ou^ht  to  have  been 
sufficient  for  the  purposes  of  ^neral  government.  But  this  waa  not  the  caae ;  the  apostacy  and  rebellion  of  the  He- 
brews, and  the  punishment  with  which  such  sina  were  visited,  gave  occaaion  to  the  appointment  of  extraordinary 
fnnctionariea,  which  the  organisation  of  the  state  did  not  in  itself  require.  These  were  the  judges.  They  arose,  from 
time  to  time,  as  they  were  wanted ;  and  were  sometimes  called  by  God  himself  to  their  high  work,  and  were  sometimes 
elected  by  the  people.  The  judge  was  commonly  a  person,  who,  having  been  instrumental  in  delivering  the  people 
from  their  oppression,  usually  continued  to  administer  the  general  government  during  the  remainder  of  his  life.  Some, 
however,  seem  to  have  been  appointed  to  g^era  in  time  of  peace.  Deborah  ruled  in  Israel  before  the  war  with  Jabin  ; 
Samuel  certainly  waa  not  introduced  to  the  government  by  his  military  exploits ;  and  of  Jair,  Ibcan,  Ebon,  and  Abdon, 
it  ia  at  least  uncertain  that  they  held  any  muitary  command.  The  oppressions  which  this  book  records  were  not  always 
equally  felt  over  all  Israel ;  and  hence  the  authority  of  the  deliverer  aometimes  only  extended  over  the  tribes  he  had 
delivered,  or  over  those  which  chose  to  acknowledge  his  authority,  or  concurred  in  his  appointment.  Thus  Jephthah 
did  not  exercise  his  authority  on  the  west  of  the  Jordan ;  nor  did  that  of  Barak  extend  to  the  east  of  that  river.  Some 
of  the  judffes  appear  to  have  ruled,  contemporarily,  over  different  tribea:  and  thia  is  one  of  the  circumstances  which 
perplexes  the  chronology  of  the  period. 

The  judg^,  aa  we  have  seen,  did  not  transmit  their  dignity  to  their  descendants,  neither  did  they  appoint  successors. 
The  authority  of  the  judgea  waa  very  considerable ;  and  was  in  fact  limited  only  by  the  law.  They  exercised  moat  of 
the  rights  of  sovereignty,  but  they  could  not  enact  laws  or  impose  taxes  on  the  people  ;  they  made  peace  and  war,  and 
in  their  judicial  chanicter  they  decided  causes  without  appeal :  yet  all  this  power  seems  rather  to  have  been  the  result 
of  character  and  influence,  than  of  any  authority  recognued  as  inherent  in  the  office.  No  salary  or  income  attached 
to  it,  unless  it  mijg^ht  be  a  lar^r  share  in  the  spoils  of  war,  and  such  presente  as  might,  according  to  Oriental  custom, 
be  offered  to  the  judge  as  testimonials  of  respect.  These  high  functionaries  have  no  external  marks  of  distinction  ; 
they  were  surrounded  by  no  circumstences  of  pomp  or  ceremony ;  they  had  no  courtiers,  guards,  train,  or  equipage. 
They  were  in  g^eneral  men  of  moderate  desires  ;  and  were  content  to  deserve  well  of  their  country,  without  caring  to 
aggrandize  their  own  power,  or  to  be  enriched  by  the  public  wealth.  Some  of  them  manifest  errors  of  conduct,  which 
the  sacred  writer  does  not  extenuate  or  conceal ;  but  ancient  or  modem  history  does  not  exhibit  a  succession  of  public 
men  so  distinguished  for  disinterested  patriotism  and  seal,  and  so  free  from  tne  public  crimes  which,  in  common  nisto- 
ries,  so  frequently  flow  from  resentments  and  the  lust  of  wealth  or  power.  **  Their  exalted  patriotism,  like  everything 
else  in  the  theocratical  state  of  the  Hebrews,  was  partly  of  a  religious  character ;  and  these  regents  always  cond acted 
themselves  as  the  officers  of  Qod  ;  in  all  their  enterprises  they  relied  upon  Him,  and  their  only  care  was  that  their 
countrymen  should  acknowledge  the  authority  of  Jehovah,  their  invisible  king.  • .  .They  were  not  merely  deliverers  of 
the  stete  from  a  foreign  yoke,  but  destroyers  of  idolatry,  foes  of  pagan  vices,  promoters  of  the  knowledge  of  God,  of 
religion,  and  of  morality,  restorers  of  theocracy  in  the  minds  of  the  Hebrews,  and  powerf id  instruments  of  Divine  Pro- 
vidence in  the  promotion  of  the  g^reat  design  of  preserving  the  Hebrew  constitution,  and,  by  that  means,  of  rescuing 
the  true  religion  fkom  destruction."  (John's  *  Heb.  Commonwealth' — sect  *  Office  of  the  Judges  ;*  see  lUso  his '  Archso- 
logia ;'  Michaelia,  art  d3 ;  Lewis's  *  Origines  Hebrses ;'  and  Home*s '  Introduction/  vol,  iiL  84, 
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CHAPTER  III. 


1  T?ie  nations  which  were  lift  to  prove  leraeL  6 
By  communion  with  them  they  commit  idolatry, 
8  Othniel  delivereth  them  from  Chushan-rism- 
thaim,  12  Ehud  from  Eglon,  31  Shamgarfrom 
the  Philistines, 

Now  these  are  the  nations  which  the  Lord 
left,  to  prove  Israel  by  them,  even  as  many 
of  Israel  as  had  not  known  all  the  wars  of 
Canaan ; 

2  Only  that  the  generations  of  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel  might  know/  to  teach  them 
war,  at  the  least  such  as  before  knew  no- 
thing thereof; 

3  Namely,  five  lords  of  the  Philistines,  and 
all  the  Canaanites,  and  the  Sidonians,  and 
the  Hivites  that  dwelt  in  mount  Lebanon, 
from  mount  Baalhermon  imto  the  entering 
in  of  Hamath. 

4  And  they  were  to  prove  Israel  by  them, 
to  know  whether  they  would  hearken  unto 
the  commandments  of  the  Lord,  which  he 
commanded  their  fathers  by  the  hand  of 
Moses. 

5  ^And  the  children  of  Israel  dwelt 
among  the  Canaanites,  Hittites,  and  Amo- 
rites,  and  Perizzites,  and  Hivites,  and  Je- 
bu  sites : 

6  And  they  took  their  daughters  to  be 
their  wives,  and  gave  their  daughters  to 
their  sons,  and  served  their  gods. 

7  And  the  children  of  Israel  did  evil  in 
the  sight  of  the  Lord,  and  format  the  Lord 
their  God,  and  served  Baahm  and  the 
groves. 

8  %  Therefore  the  aneer  of  the  Lord  was 
hot  against  Israel,  and  ne  sold  them  into 
the  hand  of  Chushan-rishathaim  king  of 
'Mesopotamia :  and  the  children  of  Israel 
servea  Chushan-rishathaim  ei^ht  years. 

9  And  when  the  children  oi  Israel  cried 
unto  the  Lord,  the  Lord  raised  up  a  "deli- 
verer to  the  children  of  Israel,  who  delivered 
them,  even  Othniel  the  son  of  Kenaz,  Ca- 
leb's younger  brother. 

10  And  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  "came 
upon  him,  and  he  judged  Israel,  and  went 
out  f o  war :  and  the  Lord  delivered  Chu- 
shan-rishathaim kin^  of  ^Mesopotamia  into 
his  hand ;  and  his  nand  prevailed  against 
Chushan-rishathaim. 

11  And  the  land  had  rest  forty  years. 
And  Othniel  the  son  of  Kenaz  died. 

12  V  And  the  children  of  Israel  did  evil 
again  m  the  sight  of  the  Lord:  and  the 


Lord  strengthened  Eglon  the  Idngof  Moab 
against  Israel,  because  they  had  done  evil 
in  the  sight  of  the  Lord. 

13  And  he  gathered  imto  him  the  chil- 
dren of  Ammon  and  Amalek,  and  went  and 
smote  Israel,  and  possessed  the  city  of  pahn 
trees. 

14  So  the  children  of  Israel  served  Eglon 
the  king  of  Moab  eighteen  years. 

15  But  when  the  children  of  Israel  cried 
imto  the  Lord,  the  Lord  raised  them  up  a 
deliverer,  Ehud  the  son  of  Gera,  *a  Benja- 
mite,  a  man  •lefthanded :  and  by  him  the 
children  of  Israel  sent  a  present  unto  Eglon 
the  king  of  Moab. 

16  But  Ehud  made  him  a  dagger  which 
had  two  edges,  of  a  cubit  length;  and  he 
did  ^d  it  under  his  raiment  upon  his  right 

17  And  he  brought  the  present  unto  Eg- 
lon king  of  Moab :  and  £glon  was  a  very 
fai  man. 

18  And  when  he  had  made  an  end  to 
offer  the  present,  he  sent  away  the  people 
that  bare  the  present 

19  But  he  himself  turned  again  from  the 
'quarries  that  were  by  Gilgal,  and  said,  I 
have  a  secret  errand  unto  thee,  O  king :  who 
said.  Keep  silence.  And  all  that  stood  by 
him  went  out  from  him. 

20  And  Ehud  came  unto  him;  and  he 
was  sitting  in  "a  summer  parlour,  which  he 
had  for  himself  alone.  Aiid  Ehud  said,  I 
have  a  message  from  God  unto  thea  And 
he  arose  out  of  his  seat 

21  And  Ehud  put  forth  his  left  hand,  and 
took  the  dagger  from  his  right  thigh,  and 
thrust  it  into  his  beUy : 

22  And  the  haft  also  went  in  after  the 
blade ;  and  the  fat  closed  upon  the  blade, 
so  that  he  could  not  draw  the  dagger  out  of 
his  beUy ;  and  'the  dirt  came  out 

23  Tlien  Ehud  went  forth  through  the 
porch,  and  shut  the  doors  of  the  parlour 
upon  him,  and  locked  them. 

24  When  he  was  gone  out,  his  servants 
came ;  and  when  they  saw  that,  behold,  the 
doors  of  the  parlour  were  locked,  they  said. 
Surely  he  ^Vovereth  his  feet  in  his  summer 
chamber. 

25  And  theytarried  till  theywere  ashamed: 
and,  behold,  he  opened  not  the  doors  of  the 
parlour ;  therefore  they  took  a  key,  and 
opened  them:  and,  behold,  their  lord  was 
faUen  down  dead  on  the  earth. 


^  Heb.  Anm-nahiaraim, 
'Or, 


*Tleh.9mhmr.       »  Heb.  wot. 
9  Hab.  tffortar  tfvot^. 
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26  And  Ehud  escaped  while  they  tarried, 
and  passed  beyond  the  quarries,  ana  escaped 
unto  Seirath. 

27  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  he  was  come, 
that  he  blew  a  trumpet  in  the  mountain  of 
Ephrairo,  and  the  cnildren  of  Israel  went 
down  with  him  from  the  mount,  and  he  be- 
fore them. 

28  And  he  said  unto  them.  Follow  after 
me :  for  the  Lord  hath  deUvered  your  ene- 
mies the  Moabites  into  your  hand.  And 
they  went  down  after  him,  and  took  the  fords 


of  Jordan  toward  Moab,  and  suffered  not  a 
man  to  pass  over. 

29  And  they  slew  of  Moab  at  that  time 
about  ten  thousand  men,  all  ^4usty,  and  all 
men  of  valour ;  and  there  escaped  not  a  man. 

30  So  Moab  was  subdued  that  day  under 
the  hand  of  Israel  And  the  land  had  rest 
fourscore  years. 

31  ^  And  after  him  was  Sham^ar  the  son 
of  Anath,  wliich  slew  of  the  Phiustines  six 
hundred  men  with  an  ox  goad :  and  he  also 
delivered  Israel 


Verse  7.  **  Served  Baaiim  and  Me^rowf.*— Grores  were  coniecraied  to  the  worship  of  Pagan  divinitiei,  but  were  not 
themselYet  objects  of  worship.  The  common  interpretation  is,  that  the  expression  denotes,  by  metonymy,  an  iid 
worshipped  in  a  grove,  or  a  sylvan  goddess.  But,  as  ataX  and  Ashtaroth  are  usually  coupled  together  as  objects  of 
worship,  the  one  being  the  sun  and  the  other  the  moon,  and  as  the  word  translated  "  groves  "  differs  little  from  what  is 
usually  the  proper  name  of  Ashtaroth,  it  is  fair  to  conclude  that  the  word  here  (rUTWikf  atkarotk)  is  the  same  as  the 
usual  name  of  Ashtaroth  (JTDTWJf)*  wrongly  spelt,  or  else  another  name,  slightly  modified,  of  the  same  goddess. 

8.  '^  Cku$kan-ri$haihaim,  king  of  MetcpoiamiaJ* — ^This  king  must  have  been  something  of  a  mat  conqueror,  u 
we  cannot  but  suppose  that  he  had  subdued  the  other  nations  west  of  the  Euphrates  before  he  reached  the  Hebrews. 

*' jStfrved."— This  servitude,  as  applied  to  the  state  of  subjection  to  which  the  Hebrews  were  oftentimes  reduced,  must 
be  understood  with  some  variation  of  meaning  according  to  circumstances  ;  but  generally  it  signifies  the  obligation  to 
pay  tribute  and  make  presents  to  the  conqueror.  That  they  were  obliged  to  render  personal  or  military  service  does 
not  appear  from  the  Scriptures ;  but  that  they  were  sometimes  subject  to  the  most  severe  and  cruel  treatment  irill 
appear  in  the  sequel.  It  is  very  probable  that  their  subjection  to  this  distant  kins;  was  more  favourable  than  that  to 
the  immediately  neighbouring  nations,  and  even  to  nations  dwelling  in  the  same  land  with  themselves,  to  which  they 
were  afterwards  reduced. 

12.  *'Effi9n  the  king  of  Moab.^-^Tht  Moabites,  by  a  long  peace,  would  seem  to  have  recovered  the  strength  which 
they  had  lost  in  their  wars  witibi  the  Amorites.  Probably  they  and  their  kindred  tribe  the  Amorites  used,  as  the  pietenoe 
for  their  aggressions,  the  reasons  which  we  find  in  Judg.  xL  13 — 15  ;  namely,  that  they  were  entitled  to  the  country 
which  formerly  bdonged  to  them,  but  which  had  been  taken  from  them  by  the  Amorites,  and  which  the  Hebrews,  having 
rteovered  from  the  latter,  retained  as  their  own  possession.  As  to  the  Amalekites,  the  deep  and  rooted  enmity  between 
them  and  the  Hebrews,  sufficiently  accounts  for  the  aid  which  Eglon  received  from  them  m  his  undertaking. 

13.  "]Tke  city  o/pahn  treei." — That  is,  Jericho.  Eglon  would  seem,  in  virtue  of  his  new  conquests,  to  have  established 
the  royal  residence  on  the  west  of  the  river  at  Jericho.  As  this  was  in  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  that  tribe  doubtless  felt 
more  stronglj  than  those  more  remote,  the  severity  of  the  Moabitish  oppression.  Hence  we  are  not  surprised  to  find 
the  next  deliverer  belonging  to  that  tribe. 

15.  *' Lefikanded/* — ^The  Septuagint  and  Vuleate  versions  sanction  the  opinion  entertained  by  many  that  Ehud 
was  an  ambidexter,  one  who  could  use  both  hands  alike.  The  original  indeed  seems  to  sanction  the  other  opinion 
that  Ehud  was  really  left-handed,  that  is,  that  he  had  a  better  use  of  his  left  hand  than  of  his  right.  It  is 
^Tty*  *T^  *1I9M  '<  bound  in  his  right  hand  f  which  seems  to  imply  a  deficiency  of  power  in  the  right  hand,  compen- 
sated by  unusual  power  in  the  left ;  and  this  is  the  explanation  of  Josephus.  One  thing  is  certain,  that  the  tribe  of 
the  Benjamites  was  remarkable  for  men  who  enjoyed  a  singular  facility  in  the  use  of  their  left  hand,  whatever  might 
be  the  condition  of  their  right.  Thus  in  chap.  xx.  16,  we  read  of  700  left-handed  Benjamites,  every  one  of  whom  could 
sling  a  stone  at  a  hair's  breadth,  and  not  miss.  The  expression  for  "  left-handed"  is  exactly  the  same  there  as  that  which 
here  characterises  the  left-handedness  of  Ehud ;  and  that  this  singular  endowment  or  acquirement  was  not  mere  left- 
handedness,  we  seem  to  learn  from  1  Chron.  xiL  2,  where  the  sacred  historian,  speaking  of  the  men  of  that  tribe  who 
resorted  to  David  at  Ziklag,  says: — ''Th^  were  armed  with  bows,  and  couid  use  both  the  right  hand  and  the  Ufl  in 
hurling  stones  and  shooting  arrows  out  of  a  bow."  Notwithstanding,  therefore,  the  rather  strong  inference  from  the 
Hebrew  words  rendered  '« left-handed,"  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  "left-handed"  Ehud,  and  the  700  *' left-handed'* 
Benjamites  were  ambidexterous,  like  the  men  of  the  same  tribe  in  the  above-cited  text  We  ma^r,  nevertheless, 
suppose  that  some  of  the  Beniamites  were  particularly  skilled  in  the  left  hand,  to  the  neglect  of  the  right,  and  that 
others  were  trained  to  use  both  hands  with  equal  effect  It  is  curious  to  find  this  tribe,  in  particular,  distinguished  in 
this  manner.  ''  Benjamin  "  means  "son  of  the  right  hand,**  and  one  might  also  suspect  that  some  fancy  in  connection 
with  their  name  had  led  the  tribe  to  give  particular  attention  to  cultivate  the  power  of  their  hands.  The  reasofi  why 
the  left-handedness  of  Ehud  is  here  noticed,  is  evidently  to  account  for  his  bemg  able  to  good  purpose  to  carry  on  his 
right  thigh,  under  his  garment,  the  weapon  usually  worn  on  the  left  No  one  would  suspect  that  he  had  any  weapon 
unless  th^  saw  it  girded  upon  his  left  thigh ;  and  very  probably  he  disposed  his  dress  so  as  to  expose  his  left  side 
more  than  the  other,  which  would  at  the  same  time  preclude  the  suspicion  that  he  had  arms,  and  enable  him  the  more 
effectually  to  conceal  the  weapon  he  actually  carried.    See  further  in  the  note  to  1  Chron.  xx.  1 6. 

18.  "  When  he  had  made  an  end  to  offer  the  present,  he  sent  awav  the  people  that  hare  the  present^* — This  present  was 
perhaps  the  annual  tribute,  or  at  least  an  occasional  offering,  such  as  it  is  usual  in  the  East  for  tributaries  and  subordi- 
nate governors  to  send  to  their  lord.  Such  offerings  the  pride  of  Oriental  despotism  determines  to  be  tribute,  even 
when  they  are  strictly  presents  from  a  foreign  and  independent  power.  The  English  ambassadors  to  Persia  and 
China  had  great  trouble  to  make  it  distinctly  understood  that  the  presents  of  which  they  were  the  bearers,  were  not  to 
be  regarded  in  the  light  of  tribute,  but  as  tokens  of  consideration  from  a  friendly  power.  This  point  was,  with  much 
trouble  and  debatei  gained  in  Persia ;  but  it  was  never  unequivocally  99nce4^  'v\  China,  where  our  ambassadon  were 
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invariably  regarded  as  the  bearers  of  tribute.  Israel,  then,  being  in  subjection  to  E^lon,  their  ''present"  was  doubtless 
a  customary  tribute.  It  seems  to  have  been  introduced  with  great  state,  being  earned  by  several  persons.  It  is  quite 
Oriental,  to  make  the  utmost  parade  of  such  o£Eerings.  The  King,  to  magnify  his  power,  and  the  offerer,  to  enhance  the 
apparent  value  of  his  gift,  concur  in  this  desire  for  parade — a  great  number  of  men,  horses,  and  camels,  being  employed 
to  convey  what  a  very  few,  if  not  one,  might  carry  with  case.  The  principle  of  this  matter  seems  to  us  to  be  well  illus^ 
trated  by  the  existing  practice  in  Persia.  At  the  great  annual  festival  of  Nouroze,  at  the  vernal  equinox,  the  king  sits 
in  state,  and  receives  with  great  solemnity  the  presents  which  are  at  that  season  sent  to  him  from  all  parts  of  his 
empire.  The  tributary  and  dependent  chiefs  and  princes  who  acknowledge  him  as  paramount  lord  then  send  their 
tributes  and  dues  in  the  form  of  presents ;  the  governors  of  provinces  thus  also  send  their  annual  offerings ;  and  even 
the  ministers  of  state,  and  all  those  invested  with  high  office,  are  expected  to  contribute  their  present  on  the  occasion. 
And  all  this,  although  in  the  first  instance  it  has  the  appearance  of  a  voluntary  offering,  is  in  fact  a  rigidly  exacted 
tribute,  which  no  one  can  with  safety  hope  to  evade.  It  is  an  Oriental  feeling  to  prefer  receiving  in  this  form  and  with 
this  state  and  parade,  what  might  be  conveniently  and  certainly  obtained  in  another  form.  Two-fifths,  if  not  one- 
half  of  the  revenue  of  Persia,  is  received  in  this  manner  and  on  this  occasion.  These  offerings  usually  consist  of  the 
best  specimens  of  the  produce  and  manufactures  of  the  countries  from  which  they  come.  Even  money  is  eften 
oflSered,  and  is  sure  to  be  favourably  received.  Mr.  Morier*s  account  of  the  affair  is  an  instructive  illustration  of  the 
many  passages  of  Scripture  which  allude  to  the  custom : — "  The  first  ceremony  was  the  introduction  of  the  presents 
from  different  provinces.  That  from  Prince  H ossein  Ali  Mirza,  governor  of  Shiraz,  came  first  The  master  of  the 
ceremonies  walked  up,  having  with  him  the  conductor  of  the  pretend  (this  was  Ehud's  office  on  the  present  occa- 
sion), "  and  an  attendant  who,  when  the  name  and  titles  of  the  donor  had  been  proclaimed,  jead  aloud  from  a 
paper  a  list  of  the  articles.  The  present  from  Prince  Hossein  Ali  Mirza  consisted  of  a  very  long  tram  of  large  tragi 
placed  on  men's  heads,  on  which  were  shawls,  stuffit  of  all  sorts,  pearls,  &c. ;  the^  many  trays  filled  with  sugar^ 
and  sweetmeats ;  after  that  many  mules  laden  with  fruits,  &c.  The  next  present  was  from  Mohammed  Ali  Khan, 
Prince  of  Hamadan,  the  eldest  born  of  the  king's  sods.  His  present  accorded  with  the  character  which  is  as- 
signed him ;  it  consisted  of  pistols  and  spears,  a  string  of  one  hundred  camels,  and  as  many  mules.  After  this  came 
the  present  from  the  Prince  of  Yezd,  another  of  the  kind's  sons,  which  consisted  of  shawls  and  silken  stuff),  the  manu- 
facture of  his  own  town.  Then  followed  that  of  the  Prmce  of  Mesched ;  and  last  of  all,  And  most  valuable,  was  that 
from  Uajee  Mohamed  Hossein  Khan,  Ameen-ed-Doulah  **  (prime  minister).  "  It  consisted  of  fifty  mules,  each  covered 
with  a  fine  Cashmere  shawl,  and  each  carrying  a  load  of  one  thoiisand  tomauns.'*  A  tomaun  b  a  gold  cuin  worth 
about  twelve  shillings ',  and  one  or  two  camels  would  have  carried  the  whole,  which  fifty  were  employed  to  carry  for 
the  purpose  of  parade. 

19.  <<  7%«  quarries  thai  were  bg  Gi/gal," — It  does  not  appear  what  sort  of  quarries  there  might  be  at  Oilgal  in  the 
plain  of  Jericho.  The  word  unquestionably  means  graven  images  in  other  places  (see  Deut.  vii.  25 ;  Jer.  Viii.  19  ;  11. 
5'i)  ;  and  is  so  understood  by  the  Sentuagint  and  Vulgate  in  the  present  text.  The  idols  might,  as  Dr.  Boothroyd  con- 
jectuies,  havje  been  erected  at  Gilgal  by  Eglon,  and  the  sight  of  them  there  might  inspire  Ehud  with  new  ardour  to 
execute  his  purpose. 

24.  "  He  covereth  his  feet  in  his  summer  chamber.'' — It  is  customary  for  people  in  the  East  to  take  a  nap  in  the  after- 
noon during  the  heat  of  the  day ;  and  the  servants  of  Eglon  appear  to  have  supposed  that  their  lord  had  locked  himself 
up  in  the  summer  parlour  to  enjojr  his  customary  sleep.  As  to  the  summer  parlour,  which  Eglon  **  had  for  himself 
alone**— see  the  note  on  2  Kings  iv.  10 — we  need  only  here  observe  that  it  appears  to  have  been  an  apartment  de- 
tached from  the  main  building,  but  having  a  communication  with  it,  and  also  with  the  exterior.  It  also  probably 
enjoyed  a  free  circulation  of  the  air,  which  rendered  it  particularly  agreeable  in  the  heat  of  sununer^  especially  in  so 
very  warm  a  district  as  the  plain  of  Jericho. 

28.  '*  Took  the  fords  of  Jordan.'* — ^This  must  have  been  to  prevent  the  Moabites,  who  remained  in  their  own  country' 
eost  of  the  Dead  Sea,  from  passing  over  the  Jordan,  to  assist  their  countrymen  who  had  established  themselves  on  the 
west  of  that  river,  as  well  as  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  latter.  The  river  Jordan  has  several  fordable  places,  which  are 
of  course  more  numerous  in  summer  than  in  winter  or  spring,  when  the  stream  is  swollen  with  rains  or  melted  snows.  It 
is  now  seldom  forded  except  on  horseback  ;  and  the  few  places  otherwise  fordable,  were,  as  we  see,  well  known  to  the  an- 
cient inhabitants,  who  on  this  and  other  occasions  guarded  them,  to  prevent  the  passage  across  the  river.  The  points 
where  the  river  may,  in  different  parts  of  the  year  be  forded,  are  still  well  known  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  land,  although 
the  communication  across  the  river  is  now  very  infrequent. 

31.  "  S/ew...9ix  hundred  men  with  an  ox  goad* — We  are  to  suppose  that  the  Philistines  made  an  attempt  to  subdue 
the  southern  tribes,  but  were  repulsed  with  the  loss  of  six  hundred  men  by  Shamgar,  who  was  probably  a  husband- 
man, and  other  men,  who  fought  the  invaders  with  the  ox-goads  which  they  were  employing  in  their  labour.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  suppose  this  the  single-handed  exploit  of  Shamgar ;  but  as,  even  so,  the  deed  was  not  equal  to  some 
afterwards  performed  by  Samson,  this  point  must  be  allowed  to  remain  uncertain.  The  ox-goads,  which  are  still  used 
in  Syria,  are  well  calculated  for  offensive  weapons  on  occasion,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  description  from 
Buckingham.  On  the  journey  from  Soor  (Tyre)  to  Acre  he  observed  the  people  ploughing  the  ground  for  com  :-^ 
<'  Oxen  were  yoked  in  pairs  for  this  purpose,  and  the  plough  was  small  and  of  simple  construction,  so  that  it  seemed 
necessary  for  two  to  follow  each  other  in  the  same  furrow,  as  they  invariably  did.  The  husbandman  holding  the  plough 
with  one  hand,  by  a  handle  like  that  of  a  walking  crutch,  boie  in  the  other  a  coad  of  seven  or  eight  feet  in  len^b, 
armed  with  a  sharp  point  of  iron  at  one  end,  and  at  the  other  with  a  pla  e  of  the  same  metal  shaped  like  a  calkmg- 
ch  sel.  One  attendant  only  was  necessary  for  each  plough,  as  he  who  guided  it  with  one  hand  spurred  the  oxen  with 
the  point  of  the  goad,  and  cleaned  the  earth  from  the  -ploughshare  by  its  spaded  heel  with  the  other.**  (<  Palestine,' 
vol.  1.  p.  91. 860.)  Maundrell,  who  gives  nearly  the  same  description,  says,  '*  May  we  not  conjecture  that  it  was  with  such 
a  goad  as  one  of  these  that  Shamgar  made  that  prodigious  slaughter  related  of  him  ?  I  am  confident  that  whoever 
should  see  one  of  these  instruments  would  judge  it  to  be  a  weapon  not  less  fit,  perhaps  fitter,  than  a  sword  for  such 
execution.** 
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Mount  Tabor. — Fjiom  Cassas. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

1  Deborah  and  Barak  deliver  them  from  Jabin  and 
Sisera.    18  Joel  killeth  Sisera. 

And  the  children  of  Israel  again  did  evil  in 
the  Right  of  the  Lord,  when  Ehud  was 
dead. 

2  And  the  Lord  sold  them  into  the  hand 
of  Jabin  king  of  Canaan,  that  reigned 
in  Hazor;  the  captain  of  whose  host  was 
Sisera,  which  dwelt  in  Harosheth  of  the  Gen- 
tiles. 

3  And  the  children  of  Israel  cried  unto 
the  Lord;  for  he  had  nine  hundred  cha- 
riots of  iron ;  and  twenty  years  he  mightily 
oppressed  the  children  of  Israel. 

4  ^  And  Deborah,  a  prophetess,  the  wife 
of  Lapidoth,  she  judged  Israel  at  that  time. 

5  And  she  dwelt  under  the  palm  tree  of 
Deborah  between  Ramah  and  Beth-cl  in 
mount  Ephraim :  and  the  children  of  Israel 
came  up  to  her  for  judgment. 

6  And  she  sent  and  called  Barak  the  son 
of  Abinoam  out  of  Kedesh-naphtali,  and 
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said  unto  him.  Hath  not  the  Lord  God  of 
Israel  commanded,  saying.  Go  and  draw  to- 
ward mount  Tabor,  and  take  with  thee  ten 
thousand  men  of  the  children  of  Naphtali 
and  of  the  children  of  Zebulun  ? 

7  And  I  will  draw  unto  thee  to  the  'ri^er 
Kishon  Sisera,  the  captain  of  Jabin's  army, 
with  his  chariots  and  his  multitude;  audi 
will  deliver  him  into  thine  hand. 

8  And  Barak  said  unto  her.  If  thou  wilt 
go  with  me,  then  I  will  go:  but  if  thou 
wilt  not  go  with  me,  then  I  will  not  go. 

9  And  she  said,  I  will  surely  go  with  thee^ 
notwithstanding  the  journey  that  thou  take*t 
shall  not  be  for  thine  honour ;  for  the  LoRP 
shall  sell  Sisera  into  the  hand  of  a  xroai^' 
And  Deborah  arose,  and  went  withBatttk  to 
Kedesh. 

10  ^  And  Barak  called  Zebulun  and 
Naphtali  to  Kedesh;  and  he  w6nt  up  with' 
ten  thousand  men  at  his  feet :  and  Deborah 
went  up  with  him. 

U  Now  Heber  the  Kenite,  which  teas  ot 
the  children  of  •Hobab  the  father  in  law  of 
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Moses,  had  severed  himself  from  the  Kenites, 
and  pitched  his  tent  unto  the  plain  of  Zaa- 
naim,  which  is  by  Kedesh. 

12  And  they  shewed  Sisera  that  Barak 
the  son  of  Abinoam  was  gone  up  to  mount 
Tabor. 

13  And  Sisera  'gathered  together  all  his 
chariots,  even  nine  hundred  chariots  of  iron, 
and  all  the  people  that  were  with  him,  from 
Harosheth  of  the  Gentiles  unto  the  river  of 
Kishon. 

14  And  Deborah  said  unto  Barak,  Up ; 
for  this  is  the  day  in  which  the  Lord  hath 
delivered  Sisera  into  thine  hand:  is  "not  the 
Lord  gone  out  before  thee  ?  So  Barak  went 
down  from  mount  Tabor,  and  ten  thousand 
men  after  him. 

15  And  ^the  Lord  discomfited  Sisera,  and 
all  his  chariotsy  and  all  his  host,  with  the 


edge  of  the  sword  before  Barak ;  so  that 
Sisera  lighted  down  oflf  his  chariot,  and  fled 
away  on  nis  feet. 

16  But  Barak  pursued  after  the  chariots, 
and  after  the  host,  unto  Harosheth  of  the 
Gentiles :  and  all  the  host  of  Sisera  fell  upon 
the  edge  of  the  sword ;  and  there  was  not  *a 
man  left. 

17  Howbeit  Sisera  fled  away  on  his  feet 
to  the  tent  of  Jael  the  wife  of  Heber  the 
Kenite :  for  there  was  peace  between  Jabin 
the  king  of  Hazor  and  the  house  of  Heber 
the  Kenite. 

18  U  And  Jael  went  out  to  meet  Sisera, 
and  said  unto  him.  Turn  in,  my  lord,  turn  in 
to  me ;  fear  not.  And  when  he  had  turned 
in  unto  her  into  the  tent,  she  covered  him 
with  a  'mantle. 

19  And  he  said  unto  her,  Give  me,  I  pray 
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thee,  a  little  water  to  dtink ;  for  I  am  thirsty. 
And  she  opened  ^a  bottle  of  milk,  and  gave 
him  drink,  and  covered  him. 

20  A^in  he  said  unto  her.  Stand  in  the 
door  of  the  tent,  and  it  shall  be,  when  any  man 
doth  come  and  inquire  of  thee,  and  say.  Is 
there  any  man  here  ?  that  thou  shalt  say.  No. 

21  Then  Jael  Heber's  wife  took  a  nail  of 
the  tent,  and  'took  an  hammer  in  her  hand, 
and  went  softly  unto  him,  and  smote  the 
nail  into  his  temples,  and  fastened  it  into 
the  ground :  for  he  was  fast  asleep  and 
weary.    So  he  died. 


22  And,  behold,  as  Barak  pursued  Sisera, 
Jael  came  out  to  meet  him,  and  said  unto 
him.  Come,  and  I  vnll  shew  thee  the  man 
whom  thou  seekest.  And  when  he  came 
into  her  tent,  behold,  Sisera  lay  dead,  and 
the  nail  was  in  his  temples. 

23  So  God  subduea  on  that  day  Jabin 
the  king  of  Canaan  before  the  children  of 
Israel. 

24  And  the  hand  of  the  children  of  Israel 
•prospered,  and  prevailed  against  Jabin  the 
king  of  Canaan,  until  they  had  destroyed 
Jabin  king  of  Canaan. 


7  Chap.  6.  S3. 


*  Heb.  pvL  *  Ueb.  going  wnt  and  was  hard. 


'  VeiM  10.  ^  TVn  thwitmd  men  at  kit/eet,^ — Patrick  and  others  think  thmt  this  means  that  the  soldiers  were  aU  fooi- 
men.  This  u  very  probable ;  but  it  dues  not  necessarily  follow  from  the  expression,  which  is  merely  an  Oriental  mode 
of  reference  to  the  persons  who  are  subject  to  the  control  of  a  particular  person. '  It  may  be  taken  from  the  action  of 
a  slave  being  prostrate  at  the  feet  of  his  master,  denoting  submission  or  obedience,  ^^e  continually  meet  with  the 
expression  iu  Oriental  books.  Mr.  Roberts  says  that  when  the  Hindoos  speak  of  the  British  king,  they  often  allude  lo 
the  millions  that  are  at  his  feet  The  governors,  generals,  or  judges  in  the  East,  are  said  to  have  the  people  of  such 
countries,  armies,  or  districts,  at  their  teet  Nay,  it  is  common  for  masters,  and  people  of  small  possessions,  to  spedc 
of  their  domestics  as  being  at  their  feet. 

It.  ^  Pitched  hit  ten!.** — This  is  an  interesting  indication  that  this  family  retained  in  a  settled  country  like  Palestine 
the  habits  of  a  pastoral  people.  At  the  present  tme,  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  existing  population  of  Penia 
consists  of  pastoral  tribes,  of  foreign  (Tartar)  origin,  who  pitch  their  tents  and  feed  their  flocks  iu  the  pasture  lands  and 
(except  by  themselves)  unappropriated  plains  of  that  extensive  region. 

12.  *'  Barak. ,.wm»  gone  tip  to  mount  TViAor.** — This  mountain,  the  supposed  scene  of  our  Lord*s  transfiguration,  rises  in 
the  east  of  the  great  plain  of  Esdraelon,  about  two  leagues  S.E.  from  Nasareth,  and  nearly  the  same  distance  from  the 
Jordan.  It  is  a  calcareous  mountain,  resembltng  in  its  figure  a  cone  with  the  upper  part  struck  off';  and  stands  in  tbe 
plain  completely  insulated  from  any  of  the  neighbouring  mountains,  none  of  which  equal  it  in  elevation.  This  eleva- 
tion has  been  very  variously  stated.  Soma  of  the  elder  writers  stated  it  at  four  miles !  but  it  has  siuce  beeu,  by  other 
accounts,  gradually  reduced  to  three  miles -> two  miles— one  mile — 1000  feet.  Part  of  this  discrepancy  may  have 
arisen  from  the  want  of  a  distinct  intimation  whether  the  statement  given,  referred  to  the  perpendicular  altitude,  or  fo  the 
extent  of  the  winding  ascent  up  the  mountain.  The  lowest  statemeat,  as  abo»e,  of  1000  feet,  is  given  l^  Buckingham, 
and  is,  probably,  not  ovt  r  the  mark,  however  much  it  may  be  below.  That  this  estimate  is  not  too  high  is  probable 
from  the  fact  mentioned  by  Biurckhardt.  that  thick  clouds  rest  upon  its  summit  in  the  mornings  of  summer;  aud  also 
from  the  time  occupied  in  the  ascent,  i^hich  is  seldom  much  less  than  an  hour,  although,  by  forced  exertion,  Bucking- 
ham was  enabled  to  reach  the  summ't  in  half  an  hour.  At  the  top  is  an  oval  plain,  of  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  iti 
greatest  length,  covered  with  a  bed  of  fertile  soil  on  the  west,  aud  having^  at  its  eastern  end  a  mass  of  ruins,  seemiugly 
the  vest  g^s  of  churches,  grottoes,  strong  walls,  and  fortifications,  all  decidedly  of  some  antiquity,  and  a  few  appearing 
to  be  the  works  of  a  very  remote  age.  Three  of  these  grottoes  are,  absurdly  enough,  pointed  out  by  the  local  guides  as 
the  remains  of  the  three  tabernacles  which  Peter  propoted  to  erect  for  Jesus,  Moses,  and  Ellas.  No  paiticular  hisfoiy 
is  assigned  to  any  other  of  the  remains,  which  seem,  however,  to  have  been  mostly  extensive  rel'gious  buildings.  The 
whole  appears  to  have  been  once  enclosed  within  a  strong  wall,  a  large  portion  of  which  still  remains  eutire  on  tbe 
south  side,  having  its  firm  foundations  on  the  solid  rocks ;  and  this  appears  to  be  the  most  ancient  part.  Perhaps  we 
might  attribute  to  these  a  very  high  antiquity  ;  for  the  mountain  seems  to  have  been  from  the  earliest  times  employed 
as  a  military  post,  for  which  it  is  admirably  adapted.  We  seem  to  have  the  first  instance  of  this  in  the  text  The 
**  bill  of  a  globular  form,"  on  which  Polybius  describes  the  town  of  A^u^yrium  as  situated,  was  doubtless  Mouut  Tabor. 
It  was  so  strong,  that  Antiochus  only  succeeded  in  taking  it  by  a  stratagem,  similar  to  that  by  which  Joshua  took 
Ai ;  and  when  taken,  he  secured  it  by  leaving  a  garrison  in  it  before  he  proceeded  against  the  cities  on  the  east  of 
Jordan.  0  Polybius,*  L  v.,  c  vi.)  In  the  fatal  war  with  the  Romans,  it  was  resorted  to  as  a  place  of  security,  and  tbe 
military  nistorian  Josephus  encompassed  the  summit  with  a  wall,  which  was  completed  in  forty  days,  and  is  perhaps 
the  same  of  which  some  ruins  still  appear.  The  Romans  were  only  able  to  get  possession  of  this  strong  hold  by  en- 
ticing the  occupants  down  into  the  plain,  by  promises  of  security  and  friendship,  which  were  shamefully  violated. 
After  this  Mount  Tabor  seems  to  have  become  the  seat  of  religious  establishments,  the  remains  of  which  are  now  mixed 
with  those  of  the  military  fortifications. 

From  the  summit  of  this  mountain  there  is  one  of  the  most  extensive  and  interesting  prospects  which  the  country 
afibrds.  To  the  south  is  discovered  a  series  of  valleys  and  mountains,  extending  as  far  as  Jerusalem,  fifty  miles  distant ; 
to  the  east,  the  valley  of  the  Jordan,  with  the  lake  of  Tiberias,  appear  as  beneath  the  feet,  the  lake  itself  seeming  ss  if 
enclosed  in  the  crater  of  a  volcano ;  to  the  north  are  the  plains  of  Galilee,  backed  by  mountains,  beyond  which  is  visible, 
to  the  north-east,  the  high  snow-capped  range  of  DJebel-el-Telj,  or  *  the  Snow  Moimtain'  (a  part  of  Anti-Iibanos).  To 
the  west,  tbe  horixon  line  of  the  Mediterranean  is  visible  over  the  range  of  land  near  the  coast,  and  portions  of  its  blue 
surface  are  seen  through  the  openings  left  by  the  downward  bends  in  the  outline  of  the  vrestern  hills. 

The  moimtain  itself,  as  viewed  from  below,  presents  a  very  fine  appearance.  "It  is,^  says  Pococke,  ''one  of  the 
finest  hills  I  ever  beheld,  being  a  rich  soil  that  produces  excellent  herbage,  and  is  most  beautifully  adorned  with  groves 
and  clumps  of  trees."  These  are  chiefly,  according  to  Burckhardt,  composed  of  the  oak  and  wild  pistachio ;  but  there 
an  also  (says  HasselquiSt)  the  carob-tree,  the  terebinth,  tbe  holly,  and  the  myrtle,  not  to  mention  a  large  vaiietf  sf 
other  pUnts  and  flowers  which  cover  the  surface.  The  verdure  is  less  abundant  on  the  south  than  on  the  other  ^6i 
of  the  mountain*    TbtM  are  ooncessmd  wild  boars  ia  th«  wooded  pacta  (BoicUuurdt)  i  and  HMaelqmst  saw  tbe  roek- 
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go«t  i^nd  fallow-deer.  Red  partridees,  also^  are  in  great  numbers*  Betides  the  trarellers  cited  in  the  eonrse  of  the 
note,  see  Mauudreirs  <  Journey  ;'  Jollifi^'s  <  Letters  from  Palestine/  toI.  i.  p.  40 ;  Rae  WHsbn's  'Travels/  p.  867  ;  Gamers 
•  Letters  from  the  East/  p.  'iSS.  William  Biddulph,  who  wa*  there  early  in  the  seventeenth  century,  gives  ti  much 
fairer  account  of  the  mountain  than  some  subsequent  travellers.  '*  We  beheld/*  he  says, .  <Hhe  prosptict  ot  the  moun- 
tain to  be  very  pleasant,  somewhat  steepie,  but  not  very  high  nor  very  larg^,  but  a  comely  round  mountaine,  beset  with 
trees  and  thicke  bushes,  which  at  that  time  of  the  yeere  flourished  greene.**    See  the  rest  in  Purchas. 

15.  '*  Siiera  lighted  down  off  hit  chariot,  and  fled  away  on  his  feet  ^ — This  seems  rather  strange  conduct;  but  it  is 
evident  that  the  chariots  being  so  hotly  pursued,  particularly  perhaps  his  own  chariot,  which  may  have  been  distin- 
guished by  its  greater  splendour — he  saw  that  his  only  chance  for  safety  wosto  escape  on  foot,  when  he  had  an  oppocr 
tunity  to  do  this  unnoticed,  calculating  that  Barak  would  continue  the  pursuit  of  the  chariots,  as  actually  happened. 

18.  <<  Into  the  i^t,^* — We  must  consider  these  Kenites  as  Arabs,  and  estimate  their  proceedings  accordingly.  Sisera^ 
claim  on  Jael,  in  the  absence  of  Heber,  was  perfectly  proper.  When  a  stranger  comes  to  an  Arab  camp  where  he  has 
no  acquaintance,  he  proceeds  to  the  first  tent,  and  if  the  proprietor  is  himselt  absent,  his  wife  or  daughters  are  not  only 
authorised,  but  required  to  perform  the  duties  of  hospitality  to  him.  As  a  character  for  liberal  hospitality  is  an  actual 
distinction  of  an  Arab,  no  one  can  with  honour  repel  from  tne  tent  a  stranger  who  claims  hospitality,  nor,  in  ordinal  y  cir- 
cumstances, does  any  one  desire  to  do  so:  on  the  contrary,  there  is  rather  a  disposition  to  contend  who  shall  enjoy  the 
privilege  of  granting  him  entertainment.  In  the  present  instance  Sisera's  application  to  the  tent  of  the  sheikh,  whose 
privilege  it  more  especially  was  to  entertain  strangers,  was  in  the  common  course  of  things^  As  belonging  to  a  friendly 
people,  Sisera's  claim  for  protection  was  aa  valid  as  a  common  claim  foi  hospitality,  and  could  not  be  refused.  Having 
once  promised  protection  to  a  person,  and  admitted  hijn  to  his  tent,  the  Aiab  is  bound  not  -onl^  to  conceal  his  guest, 

'but  to  defend  him  even  with  his  life,  from  his  pursuers ;  and  if  his  teut  should  be  forced  and  his  guest  slain  there,  it  is 
his  duty  to  become  the  avenger  of  his  blood.  On  these  sentiments  of  honour  Sisera  seems  to  have  relied ;  particularly 
after  Jael  had  supplied  him  with  refreshments,  which,  in  the  highest  sense,  are  regarded  as  a  seal  to  the  covenant  of 
peace  and  safety :  and,  in  fact,  after  all  this,  an  Arab  would  be  bound  to  protect  with  his  own  life  even  his  bitterest 
enemy,  to  whom  he  may  have  inadvertently  granted  his  protection.  It  is  probable  that  Jael  introduced  Sisera  for 
safety  iiito  the  inner  or  woman's  part  of  the  teut.  This  sne  might  do  without  impropriety,  although  it  would  be  the 
most  grievous  insult  for  any  man  to  intrude  there  without  permission.     There  he  was  sate,  as  a  pursued  man. 

19.  **  She, . .  .gave  him  drink,** — Ii  is  very  likely  that  Sisera  not  only  desired  to  have  some  refreshment,  because  he 
really  wanted  it,  but  as  a  seal  to  the  pledge  of  protection  which  he  had  received  in  the  words  **  Fear  not,"  which  Jael 
had  addressed  to  him.  At  least  his  miud  seems  to  have  beens  atisfied  ;  for  he  had  then  no  hesitation  to  recruit  his  weary 
frame  with  sleep.  A  person  who  needs  protection,  always  feels  quite  at  rest  on  the  subject  when  he  has  once  obtained 
meat  or  drink.  This  is  the  case  even  with  a  captive  enemy,  and  much  more  so  with  a  guest,  as  Sisera  was.  We  have 
illustrated  part  of  this  subject  in  the  note  to  Num.  xviii.  1 9 ;  and  we  now  limit  our  attention  to  the  single  point  to  which 
we  have  adverted.  The  usage  was  not  peculiar  to  the  Orientals.  We  find  it  in  HOmer.  Lycaon  had  been  a  captive  to 
Achilles,  who  sent  him  to  Lemnos  to  be  sold :  but  he  escaped  from  thence,  and  was  again  found  by  Achilles  on  the 
field  of  battle.     He  thus  commences  his  plea  for  life : — 

« I  clasp  thy  knees,  Achilles !     Ah,  ref p«ct 

And  pity  me;     Behold !  I  am  as  one 

Who  hath  sought  refuge  even  at  thy  hearth  | 

For  the  first  Grecian  bread  I  ever  Ate, 

I  ate  with  thee.** 
A  very  striking  instance  of  the  force  of  this  feeling,  as  connected  with  the  simple  act  of  receiving  drink  from  a 
captor,  IS  cited  by  Dr.  Hales  from  Bohadin*s  '  life  of  Saladin  :* — "  DuriuK  a  truce  between  the  Crusaders  and  the  Sa- 
racens, in  the  Holy  Land,  Arnold,  lord  of  Cracha,  cruelly  pillaged  and  imprisoned  the  (pilgrim)  caravan  returning 
from  Mecca  to  £g}'pt ;  adding  insult  to  breach  of  faith — *  Let  your  Mahomet  deliver  you  !*  '^Fired  with  indignation 
thereat.  Saladin  the  sultan  vowed  to  dispatch  him  with  his  own  hand,  if  he  could  ever  make  him  prisoner.  The  fatal 
battle  of  Hittyn,  in  which  the  Crusaders  were  defeated,  and  their  principal  commknders  taken,  gave  him  that  oppor- 
tunity. He  then  ordered  the  captives  into  his  presence — Guy,  the  king  of  Jerusalem,  his  brother  GeoffVy,  and  Pnnce 
Arnold.  Saladin  presented  Guy,  who  was  nearly  expiring  for  thirst,  with  a  delicious  cup  cooled  with  snow,  out  of 
which  the  king  drank,  and  then  gave  it  to  Arnold.  *  Observe/  said  Saladin, '  it  is  thou,  king,  and  not  /,  who  hast  given 
the  cup  to  this  man*'  After  which  he  said  to  Arnold, — *  See  me  now  act  the  part  of  MahomeVs  avenger.'  He  then 
ofiered  Arnold  his  life,  on  condition  of  embracing  the  Mahometan  faith,  which  he  refusing,  the  sultan  first  struck  him 
with  his  drawn  scimitar,  which  bieaking  at  the  hilt,  the  rest  of  his  attendants  joined  and  dispatched  him.**  Here  we 
see  that  Saladin  felt  and  intended  that  the  cup  which  he  gave  Guy  should  be  received  as  a  pledge  of  protection.  So 
it  wM  probably  understood  by  the  king,  whose  good-natured  attempt  to  include  Arnold  in  the  concession,  obliged  the 
sultan  to  call  his  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  iorce  of  the  pledge  depended  on  its  being  received  immediate^  from 
the  persoit  with  whom  the  power  to  grant  protection  rested. 

20.  *'  T%ou  thalt  toy,  iSTo.**— Sisera  seems  to  have  felt  quite  certain  that  the  pursuers  would  not  dare  search  the  haram, 
after  the  woman  had  denied  that  any  man  was  there.  Indeed,  it  is  almost  certain  that  they  would  not  have  done  so : 
for  the  Hebrews  had  too  long  and  too  recently  been  themselves  a  nomade  people,  not  to  have  known  that  a  more 
heinous  and  inexpiable  insult  could  not  be  offered  to  the  neutral  Kenite  Emir,  than  to  disturb  the  sanctity  of  his 
haram>  or  even  to  enter,  unpermitted,  the  outer  part  of  his  tent.  We  veiy  much  doubt  whether  they  would  have  ven- 
tured, even  if  they  had  been  certain  that  Sisera  was  there,  to  have  entered  to  kiU  him,  or  take  him  thence,  while  under 
Heber^s  protection,  although  they  might,  possibly,  have  tried  means  of  withdrawing  him  from  that  protection.  This  is  an 
answer  to  Bishop  Patrick,  who  would  have  recommended  Jael  not  to  have  been  so  hasty  to  act  herself,  but  to  have 
waited  till  the  pursuers  came  and  took  him.  They  could  not  take  him,  or  even  search  for  him,  without  inflicting  on 
Hebcr  a  dishonour  worse  than  death ;  neither  could  Jael  have  given  him  up  to  them^  without  bringing  everlasting  in- 
famy upon  her  family  and  tribe. 

21.  '<  Nail  of  the  imt,'** — This  was  probably  one  of  the  large  pins  which  are  driven  into  the  ground,  and  to  which  are 
attached  the  ropes  which,  at  the  other  extremity,  are  fastened  to  the  poles  of  the  tent  in  order  to  keep  them  erect. 
Thetfe  pins  are  generally  of  wood,  and  are  driven  into  the  g^und  by  a  mallet,  which  is  apparently  the  *' hammer"  of 
the  text.    It  would  seem  that  Jael  could  find  no  instrument  more  suited  to  the  i>urpose. 

The  conduct  of  this  woman  is  so  decidedly  and  pointedly  opposed  to  all  the  principles  of  honour  by  which  Orientals 
are  actuated^  that  it  is  absolutely  impottible  ia  account  for  it  on  any  other  supposition  than  that  she  wan  influenced  by 
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•onM  extraordinary  aod  ovw-niliiig  impTilae,  and  felt  henelf  aeting  under  thai  Dhrine  warrant  which  alone  cotildjiittify 
her  in  the  coune  she  took«  She  may  nave  heard  of  Deborah's  prophecy,  that  Sisera  would  fall  by  the  hand  of  a  wo- 
man, and,  under  the  |>e€uliar  circumstances,  she  may  naturally  have  conceived  herself  to  be  the  woman  |K>inted  oat 
and  called  to  that  service.  That  she  really  did  act  under  the  Divine  sanction  cannot  be  denied,  without  unpngning 
the  authority  of  this  book  of  Judges.  In  the  |>rophecy,  before  the  fact,  it  is  said :  ''The  Lord  shall  sell  Sisera  into  the 
hands  of  a  woman  ;**  and,  after  the  fact,  she  b  pronounced  '*  blessed  above  women  "  for  this  her  deed  (cha^  v.  24). 
Does,  then,  the  Scripture  sanction  the  assassiuation  of  enemies  ?  By  no  means.  This  was  a  peculiar  case,  m  which 
the  Hebrews  felt  that  Jael  had  acted  under  a  Divine  mandate,  and  which  therefore  cannot  be  fairly  adduced  as  a  gene- 
ral sanction,  or  as  a  precedent  on  which  self-delegated  avengers  might  act  The  conduct  of  Jael  cannot  l>e  vindicated 
on  any  inferior  ground ;  and  every  one  who  has  essayed  the  vindication  on  common  principles  and  customs,  has  miser- 
ably failed  in  the  attempt.  The  Rev.  T.  H.  Home,  for  instance  (who  will  thank  us  for  pointing  it  out),  says :  *'  With 
regard  to  the  conduct  of  Jael,  we  must  judge  of  it  by  the  feelinn  of  those  among  whom  the  right  of  avenging  the 
blood  of  a  relative  was  so  strongly  rooted,  tnat  even  Moses  could  not  take  it  away.  Jael  was  an  ally,  by  blood,  with 
the  Israelitish  nation :  their  chief  oppressor,  who  had  mightily  oppressed  them  for  the  space  of  twenty  years,  now  lay 
defenceless  before  her ;  and  be  was,  moreover,  one  of  those  whom  Israel  was' bound,  by  Divine  command,  to  extirpate.^ 
On  this  we  only  need  remark,  that  **  there  was  peace  between  Jabin  the  king  of  Haxor,  and  the  house  of  Heber  the 
Kenite"  (verse  17) ;  and  that  the  very  principles  of  Arabian  honour,  to  which  Mr.  Home  refers  for  an  ezplanstioii, 
would  oblige  a  man  to  lay  down  his  li&  to  defend  that  of  the  guest  he  had  received  under  hb  protection — even  if  that 
guest  provMl  to  be  the  murderer  of  his  own  son,  or  one  against  whom  his  heart  had  burned  in  hatred  and  revenge  Cor 
years. 

22.  "  j4t  Barak  fmrmtd  Suera,** — He  continued  to  pursue  the  chariots  after  the  escape  of  Sisera  (verse   16),  but,  not 
finding  Sisera  when  he  had  routed  the  whole  host,  appears  to  have  hastened  back  to  seek  the  fugitive. 


Whitb  Asses. — ^T.  Lakdserh. 
"Ye  that  rid«  on  i»hite  aiiei.**— fVrff  10. 


CHAPTER  V. 
The  song  of  Deborah' and  Barak. 

Then  sang  Deborah  and  Barak  the  son  of 
Abinoam  on  that  day,  saying, 

2  Praise  ye  the  Lord  for  the  avenging  of 
Israel,  when  the  people  willingly  offered 
themselves. 


3  Hear,  O  ye  kinp;  give  ear,  0  ye 
princes;  I,  even  I,  will  sing  unto  Lord;  I 
will  sing  praise  to  the  Lord  God  of  Israel 

4  Lord,  Svhen  thou  wentest  out  of  Seir, 
when  thou  marchedst  out  of  the  field  of 
Edom,  the  earth  trembled,  and  the  heavens 
dropped,  the  clouds  also  dropped  water. 

5  'The  mountains  •melted  from  before 
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the  Lord,  even  Hhat  ^nai  from  before  the 
Lord  God  of  Israel. 

6  In  the  days  of  'Shamgar  the  son  of 
Anath,  in  the  days  of  'Jael,  the  highways 
were  unoccupied,  and  the  'travellers  walked 
throiijgh  "byways. 

7  The  inhabitants  of  the  villages  ceased, 
they  ceased  in  Israel,  until  that  I  Deborah 
arose,  that  I  arose  a  mother  in  Israel 

8  They  chose  new  gods;  then  was  war 
in  the  gates:  was  there  a  shield  or  spear 
seen  among  forty  thousand  in  Israel  ? 

9  My  heart  is  toward  the  governors  of 
Israel,  that  offered  themselves  willingly 
among  the  people.    Bless  ye  the  Lord. 

10  ^Speak,  ye  that  ride  on  white  asses,  ye 
that  sit  m  judgment,  and  walk  by  the  way. 

1 1  They  that  are  delivered  from  the  noise 
of  archers  in  the  places  of  drawing  water, 
there  shall  they  rehearse  the  '^righteous  acts 
of  the  Lord,  even  the  righteous  acts  toward 
the  inhabitants  of  his  villages  in  Israel: 
then  shall  the  people  of  the  Lord  go  down 
to  the  gates. 

12  Awake, awake, Deborah:  awake,  awake, 
utter  a  song :  arise,  Barak,  and  lead  thy  cap- 
tivity captive,  thou  son  of  Abinoam. 

13  Then  he  made  him  that  remaineth 
have  dominion  over  the  nobles  among  the 
people :  the  Lord  made  me  have  dominion 
over  the  mighty.. 

14  Out  of  Ephraim  was  there  a  root  of 
them  against  Amalek ;  after  thee,  Benjamin, 
among  thy  people ;  out  of  Machir  came  down 
governors,  ana  out  of  Zebulun  they  that 
"handle  the  pen  of  the  writer. 

15  And  the  princes  of  Issachar  were  with 
Deborah ;  even  Issachar,  and  also  Barak : 
he  was  sent  on  "foot  into  the  valley.  "For 
the  divisions  of  Reuben  there  were  great 
**thoughts  of  heart 

16  Why  abodest  thou  among  the  sheep- 
folds,  to  hear  the  bleatings  of  the  flocks  ? 
"For  the  divisions  of  I^uben  there  were 
great  searchings  of  heart. 

17  Gilead  abode  beyond  Jordan:  and 
why  did  Dan  remain  in  ships  ?  Asher  con- 
tinued on  the  sea  '^shore,  and  abode  in  his 
'Tt)reache8. 

18  Zebulun  and  Naphtali  were  a  people 


/Aa^  'jeoparded  their  lives  unto  the  death 
in  the  high  places  of  the  field. 

19  The  kings  came  and  fought,  then 
fought  the  kin^  of  Canaan  in  Taanach  by 
the  waters  of  Megiddo ;  they  took  no  gain 
of  monev, 

20  They  fought  from  heaven ;  the  stars 
in  their  "courses  foueht  against  Sisera. 

21  The  river  of  Kishon  swept  them  away, 
that  ancient  river,  the  river  Kishon.  O  my 
soul,  thou  hast  trodden  down  strength. 

22  Then  were  the  horsehoofs  broken  by 
the  means  of  the  '•pransings,  the  pransings 
of  their  mighty  ones. 

23  Curse  ye  Meroz,  said  the  an^el  of  the 
Lord,  curse  ye  bitterly  the  inhabitants 
thereof;  because  they  came  not  to  the  help 
of  the  Lord,  to  the  help  of  the  Lord  against 
the  mighty. 

24  Blessed  above  women  shall  Jael  the 
wife  of  Heber  the  Kenite  be,  blessed  shall 
she  be  above  women  in  the  tent 

25  He  asked  water,  and  she  gave  him 
milk;  she  brought  forth  butter  in  a  lordly 
dish. 

26  She  put  her  hand  to  the  nail,  and  her 
right  hand  to  the  workmen's  hammer;  and 
'^with  the  hammer  she  smote  Sisera,  she 
smote  off  his  head,  when  she  had  pierced 
and  stricken  through  his  temples. 

27  "At  her  feet  he  bowed,  he  fell,  he  lay 
do\vn :  at  her  feet  he  bowed,  he  fell :  where 
he  bowed,  there  he  fell  down  ""dead. 

28  The  mother  of  Sisera  looked  out  at  a 
window,  and  cried  through  the  lattice.  Why 
is  his  chariot  so  long  in  coming?-  why  tarry 
the  wheels  of  his  chariots  ? 

29  Her  wise  ladies  answered  her,  yea,  she 
returned  '^answer  to  herself, 

30  Have  they  not  sped  ?  have  they  not 
divided  the  prey;  "to  every  man  a  damsel 
or  two ;  to  Sisera  a  prey  of  aivers  colours,  a 
prey  of  divers  colours  of  needlework,  of  di- 
vers colours  of  needlework  on  both  sides, 
meet  for  the  necks  of  them  that  take  the 
spoil? 

31  So  let  all  thine  enemies  perish,  O 
Lord  :  but  let  them  that  love  him  be  as  the 
sun  when  he  goeth  forth  in  his  might  And 
the  land  had  rest  forty  years. 


«  Exod.  19.  18. 


9  Chap,  a  31.  <Chap.4.1& 


>•  a«b.  ridktmunemt  of  the  LORD.       i*  Heb.  draw  %oUh  th§  ptn,  lee.      »  Hebb 
"Or.M.        1*  Or,  porf.       ^7  Or,  creeks.       ^^  Utib,  exfaed  to  reproach. 
*i  Heb.  Ae  hammered,      ^  Heh.  between,      ^  H^,  destroyed.       * 


7  Heb.  walkers  of  paths. 
»Hebb%w/Mt 
'eproach.        i*  Heb.  paths, 
.  destroyed.       ^  Heb.  her  words. 


•  Heb.  crooked  ways,  *  Or,  n 

w  Or*  in  the^diriskm*,  ke.       ^*  Heb.  HnpretsiooM, 


**  Or,  trampUrngs,  or  planmings. 
»  Hob.  to  the  head  o/a  mam. 


Vene  1.  **  Then  i<m^  DeborukJ^-^Tht  fin«  triumphal  ode  in  thii  chapter  k  a  nohle  ipeeimeii  of  Hebraw  poesy ;  th« 
more  promment  beauties  of  which  will  not  £ul  to  strike  the  reader  even  as  seen  through  the  disadrantages  of  a  trana- 
lation  made  at  a  time  when  the  principles  of  Hebrew  poetry  were  but  little  understood.  It  has  been  ably  analysed  and 
illustiated  by  Bishop  Lawth  aaci  otheti«    «Itt  design,*^  sayt  Dr.  Bal«s>  ^seemt  to  be  two-fold,  xellgioas  and  political: 
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6»t,  to  thank  Ood  for  tha  recent  nctor^  and  deliveraxicc  of  Ifrael  •frdm  Canaaiiitish  bondage  and  opprcfldon ;  and 
next,  to  celebrate  the  zeal  with  which  some  of  the  tribes  volunteered  their  services  a^iast  the  common  enemy  ;  and 
to  censure  the  lukewarmaess  and  apathy  of  others,  who  staid  at  home  and  thus  betrayed  the  public  cause ;  and  bj 
this  contrast  and  exposure  io  heal  those  fatal  divisions  among  the  trti)es  so  injurious  to  the  common  weaL** 

6—^.  ''  In  the  dai/t  of  Shamgar,"  &c. — ^Thete  three  verses  contain  a  very  striking  description  of  the  state  of  Isiacl 
while  under  the  oppression  of  Jabin, 


SuiET.D  OF  Achilles. — From  ▲  DatiaM  bt  M.  Quatremkrb  ds'Quinct. 

8.  "  fVas  there  a  thteld  or  tpear  teen, , ,  ,in  Itrae/'^ — We  tlius  see  that  it  was  the  policy  of  the  northern  Canaaniies, 
while  the  Israelites  wpre  in  subjection,  as  it  was  afterwards  of  the  Philistines  (1  Sam.  xiii.  9),  to  deprive  the  people  of 
their  arms.  Did  Sham^ar*s  employment  of  the  ox-goad  arise  from  the  want  of  a  better  wea|>on  ?  This  text  affords 
us  an  opportunity  of  noticing  shields  and  spears,  which  are  so  often  mentioned  in  the  Bible,  with  such  pictorial  illus- 
trations as  will  at  one  view  bring  the  whole  subject  fully  before  the  reader.  They  exhibit  the  various  torms  of  these 
offensive  and  defensive  arms  among  the  same  and  among  different  ancient  people,  and  also  among  those  modem 
Oriental  nations  which  are  supposed  to  have  preserved  the  ancient  forms  of  their  weapons.  From  these,  and  the  state- 
ments which  we  annex,  some  ideas  of  the  form  of  the  Hebrew  weapons  may  be  collected.  We  are  not  to  suppose' 
that  there  was  any  thing  peculiar  in  their  shape  or  substance.  There  are  fewer  peculiarities  in  the  anns  of  mosi 
'nations  than  in  any.  thing  •!••  belongilig  to  theau  The  act  of  watlare  itM^f  brings  mm  asqoaintad  with  the  weapon* 
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cf  their  neigfhboun,  ftnd  peiliftpt  of  remote  nfttlonf ;  and  a  natiotk  is  seldom  slow  to  adopt  from  a  conquered  or  con- 
quering enemy  improved  or  varied  forms  of  the  arms  which  they  mutually  employ.  Hence,  M  we  know  little  or  nothing 
precisely  concerning  the  forms  of  the  Hebrew  armS)  we  may  safely  consider  them  as  represented  by  those  of  the 
nations  with  which  they  were  acquainted. 

SMel(U,  The  shield  is  unquestionably  the  most  ancient  and  most  general  piece  of  defensive  armour  in  the  world. 
When  it  was  first  invented  we  cannot  say ;  but  it  is  mentioned  in  the  Bible  long  before  helmets  or  other  defensive 
armour.  It  is  the  only  defensive  arm  mentioned  in  the  books  of  Moses.  The  Egyptians  as  usual  claim  the  honour 
of  the  invention ;  and  before  it  was  discovered,  men  j^robably  endeavoived  to  break  the  force  of  blows  by  doing  what 
Diodorus  tells  us  that  the  first  kings  of  Egypt  did— mvesting  their  persons  with  the  skins  of  lions  and  bulls.  ^Among 
the  means  for  this  purpose,  the  superior  convenience  and  efficacy  of  such  a  contrivance  as  a  shield,  could  not  fail  soon 
to  occur  to  the  mind :  and  accordingly,  there  is  hardly  any  nation  in  which  the  shield,  in  some  form  or  other,  is  not 
employed.  Savages,  who  have  not  the  least  idea  of  such  defences  as  the  helmet  or  cuirass,  are  yet  seldom  found  with- 
out the  shield. 

There  are  three  if  not  four  sorts  of  shields  mentioned  in  Scripture ;  or,  at  least,  there  are  four  names  by  which  they 
are  distinguished.  The  largest  seems  to  be  that  called  n^>  tzimtak,  which  was  twice  the  size  of  the  ordinary 
shield,  as  we  learn  from  1  Kings,  k.  16,  17  ;  2  Chron.  ix.  16,  where  600  shekels  of  beaten  gold  were  employed  in  the 
construction  of  the  one,  and  300  shekels  in  the  other.  Formidable  as  this  weight  of  metal  for  the  tzinnah  is,  it  pro- 
bably does  not  give  an  approximating  idea  of  its  full  weight,  and  still  less  of  its  size,  as  shields  were  almost  never 
wholly  of  metal,  but  were  of  wood  or  skin  covered  with  metal.  We  may  suppose  the  tzinnah  to  answer  to  the  larger 
kind  of  shields  which  were  used  in  ancient  nations.  Concerning  these  and  other  ancient  arms  there  are  very  complete 
indications  in  Homer's  Iliad.  Among^  his  heroes,  as  well  as  in  other  times  and  nations,  these  larger  shields  were  chiefly 
used  by  persons  fightind^  on  foot  Their  length  was  nearly  equal  to  that  of  a  man^  as  we  gather  from  several  passages 
in  that  old  poet ;  thus,  oe  says  of  Hector: 

<*  So  saying,  the  hero  went,  and  as  he  strode. 
The  bull-skin  border  of  his  bossy  shield 
Smote  on  his  heels  and  on  his  neck  behind.** 

The  same  fact  is  implied  in  the  intimations  which  we  find  of  the  bodies  of  the  slain  being  carried  on  a  shield ;  as  in 
the  famous  injunction  of  the  Spartan  mother  to  her  son,  "  Either  bring  back  this  buckler,  or  be  brought  back  upon  it." 
This  refers  also  to  the  sentiment  of  honour  connected  with  the  preservation  of  the  shield.  It  was  natural  enough  for 
a  man,  when  escaping,  to  desire  to  disencumber  himself  of  such  a  burden  and  incumbrance  as  the  larger  kinds  of  shields 
were ;  and  therefore  the  sentiment  of  honour  was  brought  in,  and  made  it  disgraceful  to  lose  the  shield  under  cmy  cir- 
cumstances. The  civilized  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  the  barbarous  Germans,  equally  shared  this  sentiment  Among 
the  latter,  those  who  left  their  shields  in  the  enemy^s  power,  were  excluded  from  civil  and  reli]gious  privile^,  and  often 
soueht  a  release  from  ignominy  in  a  voluntary  death.  The  Hebrews  participated  in  this  feeling :  and  David,  in  his  fine 
elegiac  ode  on  the  deiSh  of  &ul  and  Jonathan,  does  not  omit  to  mention  this  among  the  subjects  of  national  regret, 
'<  Ye  mountains  of  Gilboa,  let  there  be  no  dew,  neither  let  there  be  rain^  upon  you,  nor  fields  of  offerings :  for  there 
ike  Mkield  ofihe  miahly  it  vilely  east  away,'"  (2  Sam.  i.  21.) 

The  length  of  these  shields  seems  to  show  that  they  were  either  oblong  or  oval ;  and  that  they  were  hollow,  which 
implies  external  convexity,  we  gather  from  their  being  described  as  "  enclosmg  "  or  <*  encompassing  **  the  body.  Homer 
has  such  expressions,  and  so  has  David  (<<  With  favour  wilt  thou  compoMt  him  as  with  a  shield,"  1%.  ▼.  121),  which  seems 
to  prove  the  analogy  in  this  respect  Tyrtaeus,  in  one  of  his  hvmns  still  extant,  is  very  precise  on  this  point :  "  The 
warrior  stands  in  the  contest  firm  upon  both  feet :  the  hollow  of  the  spacious  shield  covering,  below,  his  sides  and  thighs, 
and  his  breast  and  his  shoulders  above."  The  manner  in  which  these  large  heavy  shields  were  used  may  be  collected 
by  a  comparison  of  the  different  passages  in  Homer.  They  were  supported  by  a  leathern  thong  which  crossed  the 
breast  90  Agamemnon  advises  the  warriors  to  "  Brace  weU  their  shields,"  and  foretels  that  betoie  the  approaching 
battle  is  over, 

"  Every  buckler's  thong 
Shall  sweat  on  the  toil*d  bosom." 

And  so  in  the  battle  itself,  Pallas  finds  Diomede  beside  his  chariot, 

"  Cooling  the  wound  inflicted  by  the  shaft 

Of  Pandarus ;  for  it  had  long  endured 

The  chafe  and  sultry  pressure  of  the  belt. 

That  bore  his  ample  shield." 
His  wound  was  on  the  right  shoulder ;  whence  we  may  infer  that  the  belt  hung  from  that  shoulder,  and  crossed  the 
breast  to  the  left  side,  where  it  was  attached  to  the  shield,  which  could,  of  course,  be  moved  at  pleasure,  behind  or  in 
front  Lighter  shields  had  sometimes  a  thong  fastened  to  the  handle,  by  which  they  were  hung  round  the  neck,  and 
carried  in  any  convenient  position  when  n<A  in  use — upon  the  arm,  at  Uie  back,  or  even  on  the  hip.  In  action,  and 
indeed  ofte^  out  of  action,  shields  of  difierent  sizes  were  carried  and  swayed  by  means  of  a  handle  fixed  to  its  inner 
surface ;  <*,  if  large,  by  two  loops  or  handles,  through  one  of  which  the  arm  was  passed  while  the  hand  grasped  the 
other.  In  marchmg(  it  must  have  been  thrown  behind,  as  we  see  from  the  instance  of  the  mar^  of  Hector's  shield 
smiting  his  heels  as^e  walked.  In  marching  immediately  to  the  assault,  it  was  however  sometimes  turned  entirely 
in  front ;  the  vrarrior  then  advanced,  like  Mars, 

"  Behind  his  broad  shield  pacing ;" 
but  then  tlie  length  of  the  shield  obliged  the  owner  to  walk  with  short  steps,  like  DeVphobus: — 

"  Tripping  he  came,  with  shortened  steps,  his  feet 
Sheltering  behind  his  buckler." 

This  also  shows  its  length,  and  seems  at  the  same  time  to  prove  that  its  weight  prevented  it,  under  such  circum- 
stances, from  being  held  at  such  a  distance  before  the  body,  as  to  allow  the  free  action  of  the  feet  The  weight  of 
the  larger  Jcind  of  shield  Tendered  it  so  ^reat  an  incumbrance  to  a  person  otherwise  heavily  armed,  that  persons  of 
oonsideration  had  an  attendant,  whose  principal  business  it  was  to  carry  the  shield  of  his  superior.  And  this  he  did 
pot  merely  when  it  was  not  wanted,  but  in  action  he  sometimes  marched  before  the  warrior,  to  ward  off  the  missiles 
which  were  aimed  against  him.  The  warrior  of  course  sometimes  took  it  himself  when  in  close  action.  David  was 
piade  Saul's  armour-bearer.     Jonathan's  armour-bearer  took  a  very  active  part  in  his  master't  exploit  against  the 
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Philistine  mriton  (I  Sam.  xiv).  Goliath  had  anaimour-bearer  who  carried  his  great  ahield  before  him  (1  Sam. 
xviL  6,  7.  4d).  Arrian  relates  that  Alexander  had  the  shield  which  had  been  taken  from  the  temple  of  the  Th>jaB 
Fallas  carried  before  him  in  all  his  wars.  The  large  shields  were  of  great  service  when  a  body  of  men,  acting  to 
concert,  joined  their  shields  and  opposed,  as  it  were,  a  wall  against  the  assault  of  the  foe.  In  attacking  fortified 
places  the  soldiers  also  joined  their  shields  over  their  heads,  to  protect  themselves  from  the  missiles  which  were  dis- 
charged upon  them  by  the  besieged.    This  was  called  the  ttitudo,  or  tortoise>  because  the  soldiers  were  thus  coveiei 


The  Tmnvoo,  or  Tortoiie-tbaped  Atfemblaga  of  Shields.    From  the  CohuBui  of  Tn^n. 


from  the  weapons  of  their  enemies  as  a  tortoise  by  its  shell.  This  invention  was  exhibited  in  various  forms,  which 
ancient  authors  describe.  That  it  was  known  to  the  Jews,  appears  from  Ezek.  xxvL  8,  where  the  king  of  Babyloa  u 
described  as  liftini;  up  the  buckler  against  the  city  of  Tyre.  To  render  this  junction  of  shields  the  more  compact 
the  Roman  legions  luul  their  9Ciiitan,  with  squared  sides.  It  was  of  an  oblong  form  (Polybius  says,  generally  four 
feet  long  by  two  and  a  half  broad)  with  a  convexity  given  to  its  breadth.  This  shield,  though  it  seems  to  have  been 
xeduced  by  the  Romans  to  a  comparatively  moderate  sixe,  may  be  taken  as  an  average  representative  of  the  class  of 
large  shields,  and  therefore  may  be  put  in  the  same  grou^  with  the  Hebrew  txinnah.  But  the  square  form  being  in- 
tended to  assist  united  action,  we  are  not  to  expect  to  find  it  so  prevalent  among  Orientals  and  barbarians,  who  trusted 
less  to  the  effect  of  combined  action  than  did  the  Romans :  and  to  an  individual,  a  square  shield  with  its  sharp  angles, 
is  less  convenient  than  one  more  or  less  of  a  rounded  figure.  Hence  we  seldom  find  shields  other  than  round  or  ovsl, 
among  the  Orientals,  either  ancient  or  modem ;  the  Egyptians,  however,  had  their  shield  of  the  shape  of  a  tomb-stonsi 
square  at  one  end,  and  round  at  the  other. 


From  a  Sonlptart  at  Thebes  |  eontiastiag  the  c 
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Another  Hebrew  ihield  was  the  |30»  ^^^^^^y  which  is  the  first  that  the  Scripture  mentions  (Gen.  xv.  I),  and  seems 
to  have  been  that  which  was  most  commonly  in  use ;  being  conveniently  portable,  and  perhaps  really  more  useful  than 
the  large  one ;  for  although  it  did  not  protect  the  whole  person,  it  could  be  turned  with  facility  to  ward  off  a  coming 
blow  or  missile.  This  kind  of  shield  is  generally  mentioned  in  connection  with  arrows  and  swords ;  but  the  tzinntA 
with  spean.  It  was  about  half  the  size  of  the  latter,  as  we  see  that  Solomon  only  appropriated  three  hundred  shekels 
of  g^la  for  the  manufacture  of  a  mageHf  but  six  hundred  for  a  to'mtaA.  Among  tne  ancients  the  lesser  shield  seems  to 
have  been  always  used  by  horsemen  and  persons  who  fought  in  chariots,  and  occasionally  by  lightly  armed  footmen. 
The  large  shield  was  not  the  only  one  in  use  in  the  Homeric  period.    Neptune's  advice  to  the  Arg^ves  shows  this  :— 

'<The  best  and  broadest  bucklers  of  the  host, 
And  brightest  helmets  put  we  on,  and  arm*d 

With  largest  spears  advance. 

xe  then,  who  feel  your  hearts 
Undaunted,  but  are  arm*d  with  smaller  shields. 
Them  give  to  those  who  fear,  and  in  exchange 
Their  stronger  shields  and  broader  take  yourselves." 
Atad  again  :— 

**  With  many  a  stroke 
The  bull-hide  shields  and  lighter  targes  rang." 

Perhaps,  however,  there  was  not  such  a  contrast  of  sise  between  the  smaller  and  larger  shields  mentioned  here,  as 
between  the  tzinmah  and  mmgen.  The  latter  is  the  shield  which  the  present  text  mentions,  and  is  thought  by  Gesenius 
to  be  analojgous  to  the  Roman  eljfjpmt.  In  this  opinion  we  concur,  because  both  seem  to  have  been  shields  of  average 
form  and  sue.  The  Roman  dvpnu  was  a  medium-sised  shield,  round,  oval,  or  hexangular  in  figure ;  and  had  some- 
times a  boss  in  the  centre,  as  hiEtd  the  Hebrew  mtwett,  to  which  bosses  are  assigned  in  Job  xv.  26— <<The  thick  bosses 
of  his  bucklers.**  The  central  boss,  which  was  a  kind  of  nrojecting  dagger,  does  not  however  seem  to  have  been  pecu- 
liar to  any  one  kind  of  shield.  It  rendered  the  shield  at  the  same  time  an  offensive  as  well  as  a  defensive  weapon,  and 
was  of  great  nse  in  bearing  down  the  enemy  in  close  fight.  The  shield  of  Agamemnon  had  twenty-one  bosses, — twenty 
surrounding  bosses,  and  one  in  the  centre.    See  infra. 

The  Hebrews  must  have  had  a  considerable  variety  of  shields ;  for  besides  these  two,  which  occur  most  frequently, 
there  are  others  of  which  we  know  nothing  distinctly ;  but  may  infer  that  the  different  terms  describe  peculiarities  of 
form  and  sise.  One  of  these  is  the  j  i  n  \U*  fohairah,  which,  from  the  etymology,  would  seem  to  have  been  of  a  round 
form,  which  was  and  is  a  very  common  shape  for  the  smaller  kind  of  shields,  and  sometimes  for  the  larger,  as  will 
appear  by  our  cuts.    It  may  well  be  taken  as^the  type  of  the  Roman  shield  called  partna,  a  small  round  shield  much 


Eomui  Combat  with  the  Spear  and  the  mnall  ronnd  Shield  (called  parma).    From  a  Baa-relief  at  PompeiL  ^ 

used  by  the  cavalry  and  light  armed  foot,  and  now  very  common  in  the  East  Another  is  the  Q7tt^,  thelet,  (which 
occurs  only  in  the  plural,)  and  as  it  appears*  from  a  comparison  of  parallel  passages,  to  be  sometimes  used  as  synoujrmous 
with  magen,  we  may  infer  that  the  former  was  essentially  the  same  as  the  latter,  with  some  small  variation  of  make  or 
ornament*  See,  for  instance,  Sol.  Song,  iv.  4,  **  Thy  neck  is  like  the  tower  of  David,  builded  for  an  armoury,  if  hereon 
there  hang  a  thousand  bucklers  (magen),  all  shields  (tkiltai,  sing.,  theiet)  of  mighty  men."  The  last  clause  is  evidently 
a  repetition  of  the  preceding,  tkeM  being  used  as  a  verbal  change  for  mageit.  We  do  not  notice  the  pl^D.  kidon,  trans- 
lated "target"  and  << shield,"  in  1  Sam.  xviL  6>  45 ;  because  it  is  more  than  doubtful  that  any  thing  of  the  kind  is 
intended. 

Thus  much  for  the  different  descriptions  of  shields.  The  varieties  of  form  and  size  in  which  they  were  cast  the 
wood-cuts  will  sufficiently  represent.  We  have  now  to  mention  the  materials  of  which  shields  were  made.  They  were 
sometimes  of  wood,  as  they  still  are  in  several  barbarous  nations.  Xenophon  describes  the  bucklers  of  the  Egyptians 
who  served  in  the  army  of  Artaxerxes  at  the  battle  of  Gunaxa,  as  long  wooden  •hield*  which  reached  cUnrn  to  the  feet. 
Plutarch  in  his  '  Life  of  Camillus  *  says,  that  the  Romans  used  wooden  shields  till  the  time  of  that  general,  who  caused 
them  to  be  covered  with  plates  of  iron.  This  agrees  with  the  description  of  Polybius,  who  says,  that  the  larger  Roman 
shields  were  in  his  time  composed  of  two  planks  glued  together,  and  covered  first  with  linen  and  then  with  bide.  The 
extreme  edges,  both  above  and  below,  were  guarded  with  plates  of  iron ;  as  well  to  secure  the  shield  against  the  strokes 
H  of  swordf ,  as  that  it  might,  without  injury,  be  rested  on  the  ground.  To  the  surface  was  likewise  fitted  a  shell  of  icon, . 
to  turn  aside  the  more  violent  strokes  of  stones,  spears,  or  other  ponderous  weapons.  But  the  ancient  shields  with 
which  we  are  historically  best  acquainted  were  made  wholly  of  bull's  hide  doubled  or  tripled,  or  even  more  thickly 
folded.  A  previous  extract  from  the  Iliad  shows  Hector's  shield  to  have  been  of  this  material ;  and  this  seems  to 
have  been  the  case  with  the  shields  of  meet  of  the  Homeric  heroes,  whether  Greeks  or  Trojans.  These  shields  were 
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Fonn  and  manner  of  uiing  tha  Roman  Shields,  as  contrasted  with  those  of  Barbarians.    From  tlie  Culomn  of  Tri^an. 

often  anointed  and  rubbed,  to  keep  them  in  good  condition,  and  prevent  cracking  or  injury  from  wet,  as  were  also 
those  of  metal,  to  preserve  them  irom  rust.  To  which  there  are  allusions  in  Scripture,  as  in  2  Sam.  i*  21,  22 ;  and  in 
Isa.  xxi.  5 : — *'  Arise  ye  princes  and  anoint  the  shield."  These  shields  of  skin  had  often  a  metallic  border,  to  preserve 
the  margin  from  injury.  The  hides  were  often  plated  and  otherwise  stren^hened  and  ornamented  with  metal ;  most 
common!)^  brass,  but  often  silver  and  gold.  Such  "were  many  of  the  shields  of  Homer*s  heroes.  That  most  fully 
described  is  the  shield  of  Ajaz,  and  the  description  is  most  instructive.  It  is  given  in  the  account  of  the  fight  between 
that  hero  and  Hector : — 

''  Ajax  approached  him,  bearing,  like  a  tow'r, 

His  »even-/oid  brazen  shield,  by  Tychius  wrought 

With  art  elaborate  *,  like  him  was  none 

In  shield-work,  and  whose  home  in  Hyla  stood  ; 

He  fram'd  the  various  shield  with  seven  hidet  ^ 

O/faited  beevetf  all  plated  o^er  with  brats,'* 

Hector  hurls  his  spear  at  Ajax : — 

'<  It  struck  the  shield  of  Ajax ;  through  the  brass, 
Its  eighth  integument,  through  six  of  hide 
It  flew,  and  spent  its  fury  on  the  seventh.*' 
Afterwards,  Hector 

"  Retiring,  heav'd 

A  black,  rough,  huge  stone-fragment  from  the  plain, 
Which  hurling  at  the  seven-fold  shield,  he  smote 
ItM  central  bots;  loud  rang  the  brazen  rim,** 

We  beg  to  direct  attention  to  the  circumstance,  that  this  shield  is  called  a  brazen  shield,  though  seven  of  its  eight 
integuments  were  of  skin.  We  may  therefore  infer  with  probability  that  the  **  brazen  **  shield  of  Goliath  was  merely 
covered  with  brass,  for  if  it  had  been  of  solid  metal,  and  had  been,  like  his  other  weapons,  proportioned  to  his  gigantic 
bulk,  it  is  not  easy  to  understand  how  his  armour-bearer  could  have  supported  its  weight  This  conjecture  might  also  • 
apply  to  the  ^'  golden  "  shields  which  were  made  by  Solomon ;  and  for  which,  after  they  had  heen  taken  away  by  Shi- 
shak,  king  of  Egypt,  Rehoboam  substituted  shields  of  brass.  However,  we  will  not  in&ist  on  this,  because  sued  shields, 
hung  up  U)r  display  in  armouries  and  sacred  places,  were  often,  among  the  heathen,  of  solid  metal.  (See  1  Kings  x. 
16,  17 ;  and  xiv.  25 — 28,  with  the  note  on  the  first  of  these  texts.)  Men  prided  themselves  on  keej^ing  these  plated 
shields  bright  and  polished,  whence  Homer  so  frequently  applies  to  them  epithets  expressing  their  brightness  and 
splendour.  They  were  kept  in  a  case,  seemingly  of  leather,  when  not  in  use :  and  hence  to  '*  uncover  the  shield  "  is  an 
expression  denoting  preparation  for  battle  (Isa.  xxii.  6). 

But  although  shields  for  action  were  generally  plated  with  metal,  those  entirely  of  metal  were  also  known.  Hadad- 
ezer  had  golden  shields,  which  became  tne  prey  of  David  (2  Sam.  viii.  7).  Alexander  the  Great  had  a  body  of  Argyr- 
aspides,  or  soldiers  with  silver  shields ;  and  Alexander  Severus  established  a  troop  of  Chrysaspides,  or  soldiers  with 
golden  shields.  Judging  from  the  account  of  the  famous  shield  of  Achilles,  we  should  suppose  that  the  shields  then 
used  were  not  of  a  solid  mass,  but  that  their  thickness  was  composed  of  several  plates  of  tne  same  or  different  metal. 
Of  this  shield  we  learn  incidentally,  in  the  account  of  the  owners  combat  with  .^neas,  that—    ' 

"With  five  folds 
Vulcan  had  fortified  it ;  two  were  brass ; 
The  two  interior^  tin ',  tiie  midmost,  gold." 
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'  Th0  mention  of  ihis-shield  leads  ui  to  notice  the  elaborate  and  costly  ornamental  work  with'  which  the  Ingher  class 
of  shields  were  ornamented,  and  which,  very  probably*  belonged  to  the  golden  shields  of  Solomon.  There  was,  in  fact, 
no  part  of  their  armour  which  the  ancients  prued  so  highly  and  took  so  much  delight  in  ornamenting.  They  adorned 
its  broad  disk  with  all  sorts  of  figures — with  birds,  beasts,  and  the  inanimate  works  of  nature — with  representations  of 
their  own  or  other  exploits— with  historic  scenes — with  the  picturesque  circumstances  of  life— and  with  the  effigies  of 
gods  and  heroes.    Xalce  the  gorgeous  works  in  metal  described  by  Spenser,  they  were  ' 

"  Wrought  with  wilde  antickes  which  their  follies  play'd. 
In  the  rich  metall  as  they  living  were." 

Of  all  the  shields  of  this  sort,  the  most  astonishing  for  its  workmanship  and  splendour,  is  that  which  Homer  describes 
as  having  been  made  for  Achilles  by  Vulcan,  and  to  which  we  have  adverted  above.  Tb^  description  itself  is,  perhaps, 
the  finest  piece  of  descriptive  poetry  extant  in  ancient  or  modern  literature.  A  faithful  prose  translation  of  this  descrip- 
tion will  be  found  in  the  '  Penny  Magazine,'  No.  30,  to  which,  or  to  Cowper's  translation,  we  may  refer  the  general 
reader  for  particulars,  as  the  length  to  which  the  practical  part  of  this  bote  has  extended,  precludes  us  from  quotation. 
The  cut  which  we  have  prefixed  to  this  note,  is  copied  from  'Le  Jupiter  Olympien,'  a  splendid  work  on  ancient  art,  by 
M.  Quatremdre  de  Quincy,  who  has  designed  it  after  the  description  of  Homer.  The  original  has  a  nearly  blank  outer 
circle,  intended  to  represent  the  ocean^which«  as  not  essential  for  the  purpose  of  illustration,  and  in  order  to  save  room,  our 
copy  omits.  We  pass  over  the  description  of  the  various  groupes  and  scenes  which  it  exhibits  with  the  less  reluctance, 
because  we  shall  have  future  occasions  to  refer  to  them,  on  account  of  the  striking  illustrations  of  ancient  manners  which 
they  portray.  The  shield  is  described  by  the  poet  as  the  work  of  Vulcan.  But  tnis  alleged  origin  ought  not  to  prevent 
us  from  receiving  it  as  a  satisfactory  illustration.  However  much  it  may  have  been  embellished  by  Homer's  imagina- 
tion, models  doubtless  existed  on  which  the  description  was  founded :  and,  what  is  more,  these  models  probably  on- 
S'nated  in  Western  Asia.  The  Greeks  themselves  could  not,  at  this  time,  have  executed  works  of  this  description ;  and 
omer  himself  gives  an  Asiatic  origin  to  all*  the  fine  works  in  metal  of  which  he  speaks,  whenever  he  mentions  the  place 
from  which  the3rcame.  He  most  frequently  mentions  Sidon  (see  the  note  on  Josh.  xix.  28)  ;  and  it  is  a  remarkable  fact 
in  connection  with  this,  that  Solomon  obtamed  the  services  of  a  Tyrian  to  execute  the  rich  metallic  ornaments  of  the 
Temple ;  and  there  is  every  probability  that  this  person  made  the  golden  shields  to  which  we  have  so  often  referred. 
We  can  thus,  in  Homer's  own  time,  and  with  his  consent,  bring  the  manufacture  of  the  admirable  works  he  describes  to 
the  very  doors  of  the  Hebrews,  who  were  themselves  no  mean  workers  in  metal,  as  we  see  by  the  various  rich  and  costly 
utensils  which  they  executed  for  the  tabernacle. 

Next  to  the  shield  of  Achilles,  the  most  striking  of  any  described  by  Homer  is  that  of  Agamemnon.  No  divine 
origin  is  assigned  to  this ;  and  as  the  description  is  short,  and  distinctly  portrays  the  shield  itself,  as  well  as  its  oma^ 
ments,  we  here  give  it* 

<<  His  massy  shield,  o^erthadcwing  him  wholt. 
High  wrought  and  beautiful,  he  next  assum'd. 
Ten  brazen  circles  bright  around  its  field 
Extensive,  circle  within  circle,  ran ; 
The  central  host  was  black ;  but  hemnCd  about 
fVith  twice  ten  bone*  of  resplendent  tin. 
There,  dreadful  ornament !  the  visage  dark 
Of  Gorgon  scowl'd,  border'd  by  Flight  and  Fear. 
The  loop  was  silver,  and  a  serpent  torm 
Cerulean  over  all  its  surface  twin'd. 
Three  heads  erecting  on  one  neck,  the  heads 
Together  wreath'd  into  a  statcdy  crown." 


Andent  Pordw  Shields  ud  Spears.    Frooi  SciUptaWf  at  PmepoUa.    Ths  «ss  of  Om 
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We  hftfe  endMToaied  io  make  tlitg  note  as  complete,  for  the  purposes  of  Seriptore  illustration/  as  oar  limits  would 
allow.  We  haTe  fpyen  such  particulars  concerning  the  shields  of  the  Egyptians,  Greeks,  and  Romans  as  our  object 
required.  With  those  of  ancient  Persia,  the  Hebrews  were  certainly  at  one  time  acouainted,  and  we  therefore  gtTe 
specimens  taken  from  the  existing  sculptures  of  that  country.  We  have  little  to  add  to  the  information  which  the 
cuts  afford.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  shields  were  round  or  oval,  those  for  the  cavalry  being,  as  usual,  the  smallest. 
From  ancient  authors  we  only  learn  that  some  of  their  shields  were  light,  being  formed  of  covered  osier  work:  but 
they  had  others  of  brass>  ana  of  very  large  sise. 


Ancient  P»nUn  Horieman :  ■bowing  the  form  and  liM  of  the  Spear  and  Shield.    From  a  Bas-relief  at  Tukt-i-Boitan. 

Under  the  impression  that  the  forms  of  the  ancient  offensive  and  defensive  arms  are  in  general  well  preserved  in  the 
East,  we  give  a  group  of  modern  Oriental  shields  and  spears.  Those  of  Arabia  deserve  particular  attention.  The  ahielda 
nosr  used  by  the  Arabs  are  generally  round,  and  may  vary  from  ten  to  eighteen  inches  in  diameter.  The  most  valued  are 
made  of  the  hide  of  the  wild  ox  or  the  hippopotamus :  they  have  also  a  sort  made  of  the  sldn  of  a  fish,  which  Sir  William 
Ouseley  could  only  get  them  to  describe  as  *'  a  great  fish ;"  Morier  says  it  was  the  whale ;  but  we  have  no  doubt  it 
was  the  manat  {Tncheckut  manatut,  Linn.),  with  the  skin  of  which  the  Arabs  make  shields  said  to  be  musket-proof. 
They  have,  besides,  shields  of  metal,  generally  copper,  and  also  of  hard  wood :  the  latter  are  sometimes  plated  with 
copper,  or  covered  with  iron  bars.    The  others  require  no  remark,  unless  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  rnder  to  the 

Sneral  resemblance  of  the  Mameluke  shield  to  the  teutum  of  the  Romans.    (See  the  cut  below  as  an  illustration  to 
e  notice  of  **  Spears.**) 

Spears, — Spears,  as  offensive  weapons,  are  as  ancient  and  as  universal  as  the  shield  is  for  defence.  In  fact,  these 
two  seem,  of  all  others,  to  be  the  most  general  of  offensive  and  defensive  arms.  The  origin  of  a  spear  is  veiy  easily 
traced.  A  stick  sharpened  at  one  end,  and  hardened  in  the  fire,  was  probably  the  first  spear,  and  continues  to  be 
the  only  offensive  weapon  of  some  savages.  Attention  would  of  course  be  directed  to  the  improvement  of  its  point, 
in  order  to  render  it  a  more  complete  instrument  of  destruction ;  and,  for  this  purpose,  horn,  fish-bone,  flints,  &c.  were 
employed,  as  they  still  are  by  the  rude  people  to  whom  the  use  of  metais  is  unknown.  Brass,  or  rather  copper,  was  no 
doubt  the  first  metal  used  for  this  and  other  purposes,  and  it  continued  to  be  employed  long  after  the  use  of  iron  was 
known.  The  epithet  *'  brazen  **  is  continually  applied  to  spears  in  Homer ;  and  we  might  almost  suspect  that  they  were 
wholly  of  brass,  were  it  not  probable  that  he  merely  intended  to  describe  them  as  having  the  head  and  heel  of  that 
metal,  the  wooden  shafl  bein?  also  perhaps  covered  or  decorated  with  it  It  seems  certain,  at  all  events,  that  the  spear- 
heads were  of  brass ;  for  all  those  that  are  not  simply  mentioned  as  "brazen  spears **  are,  with  some  variety  of  exprea- 
sion,  like  that  of  Teucer, 

"  Rongh-grain*d,  acuminated  sharp  with  brass.** 

Even  the  gods  in  Homer  are  furnished  with  brazen  spears.  Herodotus,  in  speaking  of  the  Massajg;etsB  (Clio,  2 15),  tells 
us  that  their  spears,  the  points  of  their  arrows,  and  their  battle-axes,  were  of  brass.  From  this  it  is  clear  that  the 
whole  was  of  brass,  or  covered  with  brass,  else  he  would  have  said,  as  well  of  the  spears  as  of  the  arrows,  that  they  were 
headed  with  that  metal.  Such  seem  to  have  been  known  to  the  Hebrews,  since  the  spear  is,  in  the  Hebrew  poetry,  some- 
times called,  as  in  Homer,  the  "  glittering  spear,**  which  seems  to  imply,  that  something^  more  than  the  head  was  of 
polished  metal.  Indeed,  the  lance  which  Goliath  carried,  besides  his  great  heavy  spear,  is  expressly  described  as  a 
brazen  lance  (improperly  rendered  "  target,**  1  Sam.  xviL  6).  Iron,  steel,  and  other  metals,  were  afterwards  employed 
in  pointing  and  decorating  the  spears. 

We  know  little  about  the  construction  of  the  Hebrew  spears ;  and,  in  so  simple  an  instrument,  nothing  very  peculiar 
is  to  be  expected,  as  we  find  the  same  forms,  with  little  variation,  in  nations  the  most  remote  from  eacn  other.  Our 
wood-cuts  will  exhibit  the  forms  of  those  which  were  anciently  in  use,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  were  employed. 
Like  other  nations,  the  Hebrews  seem  to  have  had  two  kinds  of  spears — one  a  missile,  to  be  discharged  at  the  foe,  and 
the  other  for  giving  thrusts.  It  would  seem,  however,  that  the  same  weapon  was  ottm  made  to  serve  both  purposes  on 
occasion,  as  it  certainly  did  with  Homer's  hmet •  They  begin  their  combats  with  throwmg  their  spean  at  each  other ; 
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Ancient  PenUn  CoDbat :  showing  how  the  Spears  were  used.    From  Bss-reUeft  at  Nakahi-Ronstan. 

then  each  endeavours  to  recover  the  spear  he  has  thrown^  and  falls  to  close  onset.  It  is  evident  that,  in  this  case/a  per- 
son who  could  not  recover  his  own  spvar,  would,  in  most  instances,  be  able  to  secure  that  which  had  been  thrown  by  the 
other ;  and  as,  no  doubt,  every  one  preferred  his  own  weapon,  there  was  perhaps  an  understanding  between  the  com- 
batants, that  each  should  be  allowed  to  recover  his  own,  if  both  had  been  ineffectually  thrown.  It  is  else  difficult  to 
understand  how  it  happens  that  the  heroes  so  long  retain  possession  of  the  same  favourite  spear,  which  they  are  conti- 
nually throwing  away.  Some  of  the  heroes  c^me  into  action,  however,  like  Goliath,  with  two  spears,  one  carried  behind 
the  buckler,  and  the  other  in  the  right  hand.  Probably  one  was  a  lance  intended  to  be  throMm  in  the  first  instance, 
and  the  other  a  spear  for  closer  action ;  or,  it  is  possible,  that  the  one  was  merely  intended  as  a  provision  ag^ainst  the 
loss  of  the  other.  So  far  as  the  spear  and  javelin  were  distinct,  the  former  seems  to  have  no  determined  sixe  ady  more 
than  the  latter.  We  read  of  them  as  long  and  short  among  different  people  or  individuab.  Great  length  in  the  spear 
was,  however,  usually  affected.    Of  Hector,  it  is  said  : 

*'  Eleven  cubits*  length 

Of  massy  spear  he  bore,  its  brazen  point 

Star-brigh^  and  collared  with  a  ring  of  gold.** 
This  was  a  moderate  length  of  spear,  compared  with  the  taritta  of  the  Macedonians,  which  ii  stated,  by  different  ancient 
authors,  to  have  heen  of  the  scarcely  credible  length  of  sixteen  cubits,  that  is,  about  eight  yards,  lliat  some  of  the  He- 
brew spears  were  of  great  length  (perhaps  the  length  was  a  token  of  dignity)  will  be  inferred  from  the  fact,  that 
Joshua's  spear,  when  he  held  it  up,  served  as  a  signal  to  the  ambuscade  m  the  affair  of  Ai  (Josh.  viii.  18 — 26).  llie 
Bomans  reduced  their  spears  to   more  moderate  length.     Those  used  in  the  time  of  the  emperors  were  gene- 


Boman  Attack,  whh  Spear,  on  a  Barbadan  protected  by  a  large  Shield  of  vf  ry  ancient  form.    From  an  Antk|ue  Gem. 
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rally  between  six  and  wven  feet  long[,  indndinjgp  tlie  point.  But  wq  incline  to  think  that  perfaapt  the  most  probaye 
representation  of  the  Hebrew  spear,  is  that  stiU  retained  by  the  Arabs,  and  which  serves  both  for  thrusting  and  £or 
throwing  to  a  short  distance.  It  is  about  twelve  feet  long,  with  a  pointed  head  of  iix>n  or  steeL  It  is  often  qmU 
plain ;  but  sometimes  it  has  two  balls  or  tufts  of  black  ostrich  feathers^  as  lar^  as  fists,  placed  at  a  short  distance 
irom  each  other  towards  the  top ;  the  upper  ball  being  fringed  with  short  white  ostrich  Others.     These  omameBti 

five  the  weapon  a  rather  elegant  appearance.  It  b  only  thrown  by  an  Arab  to  a  short  distance,  and  when  he  is  sore  of 
is  aim, — generally  at  a  horseman  Vaom  he  is  pursuing  and  cannot  overtake.  To  strike  with  the  lance,  he  poises  it  £» 
a  time  over  his  head,  and  then  thrusts  it  forward,  or  else  holds  and  shakes  it  at  the  height  of  the  saddle.  A  ]rar> 
sued  Arab  continually  thrusts  his  lance  backward  to  prevent  the  approach  of  the  pursuer's  mare,  and  sometimes  IdUs 
either  the  pursuer  or  his  mare,  by  dexterously  throwing  the  point  of  his  lance  ben  ind.  It  will  be  observed  that  tke 
weapon  has  at  the  lower  extremity  an  iron  spike,  which  alone  is  often  sufficient  for  these  purposes.  The  Hebrev 
spears  were  fumished  in  the  same  manner,  and  applied  to  exactly  the  same  uses.  Abner  was  pursued  by  the  svift- 
footed  Asabel,  who  would  not  be  peisuaded  to  desist: — *<He  refused  to  tnm  aside,  wherefore  Abner  with  the  hinder 
end  of  the  spear  smote  him  under  the  fifth  rib,  that  the  spear  came  out  behiud  him,  and  he  fell  down  ibe.ne  and 
died.**  (2  Sam.  ii.  23.)  This  spike  at  the  lower  end  is  intended  for  the  purpose  of  sticking  the  spear  into  the 
ground  when  the  warrior  is  at  rest.  This  is  a  common  custom  in  the  East ;  and  it  was  usual  among  the  Hebrevs. 
When  Saul  pursued  David  into  the  wilderness  of  Ziph,  he  is  described  as  asleep  in  his  encampment,  with  ^his  spear 
stuck  in  the  grouod  at  his  bolster*'  (I  Sam.  xxvi.  7).  This  also  was  the  custom  among  Homers  wanioniy  whose  spesn 
were  similarly  furnished  for  the  same  purpose.    Thus,  when  Nestor  and  Ulysses  go  in  the  night  to  Diomede — 

''  Him  sleeping  arm*d  before  his  tent  they  found 
Amidst  his  sleeping  foUowen ;  with  their  shields 
Beneath  their  hea£  they  lay,  and  at  the  side 
Of  each,  stood  planted  in  the  soil  his  spear 
On  its  inverted  end ;  their  polished  heads 
All  glittered  like  Jove's  lightning  from  afar." 

The  Arabs  have  also  a  shorter  kind  of  lance,  which  we  may  properly  call  the  javelin,  perhaps  answering  to  that  of 
the  Hebrews,  and  which  can  be  hurled  to  a  considerable  distance.  This,  among  them,  is  chieflr^used  by  those 
who  act  on  foot.    The  ancient  darts  and  javelins  were  too  various  for  us  to  describe  particularly.     The  cuts  exhibit 


Egyptian  Combat.    From  a  Sculpture  on  the  walls  of  the  Pdace  at  Thebes ;  shofring  the  ftmn  of  the  »*  Spear/»  or  Javelin. 

the  principal  forms  of  these  missiles.  We  are  perhaps  best  acquainted  with  those  of  the  Romans,  which  may  be  fairly 
taken  as  types  of  the  rest.  One  of  them  was  a  light  kind  of  dart,  about  three  feet  long,  and  not  more  than  an  inch 
thick,  with  a  point  four  inches  long.  It  was  a  sort  of  hand-arrow.  The  point  was  made  to  taper  to  so  Bne  an  end, 
that  it  bent  at  the  first  stroke,  so  as  to  prevent  the  enemy  from  throwing  it  back  again.  These  weapons  were  used 
by  the  light  armed  troops,  who  carried  several  of  them  in  the  left  hand,  with  whicK  they  held  the  buckler^  leaving  the 
right  hand  free  either  to  throw  the  darts  or  use  the  sword.  Something  of  this  sort,  but  probably  less  delicate,  may 
have  beerf  the  "darts."  Of  this  kind  seem  to  have  been  the  "darts"  (Q^lOitt^,  thebatim)  of  which  Joab  took 
three  in  his  hand,  and  struck  them  through  the  heart  of  Absalom,  as  he  hung  in  the  tree  (2  Sam.  xviii.  14).  Besides 
these  slender  darts,  the  Romans  had  other  javelins  longer,  and  stronger  and  heavier.  The  two  principal  sorts  were 
between  four  and  five  feet  long ;  and  the  metal  was  carried  halfway  down  the  haft,  which  in  one  sort  of  javelm  was 
square,  and  in  another  round.  These  weapons  were  discharffed  at  the  enemy  in  commencing  an  action  ;  hut  if  there 
was  no  time  or  distance  for  this,  the  soldiers  threw  their  missiles  to  the  groiu^d,  and  assailed  the  foe  sword  in  hand. 
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Tliere  are  many  allosions  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  poeU  and  some  in  Scripture  to  poising  of  the  javelin,  its  whi«tlii^ 
motion  through  the  air,  and  the  clash  of  the  adverse  missiles  striking  against  each  other.    So  Virgil  :— 

"Pois'd  in  his  lifted  arm,  his  lance  he  threw : 
The  win^  weapon,  whistling  in  the  wind 
Came  driving  on,  nor  missed  the  mark  desigu'd.** 
And  again: — 

«  Thick  storms  of  steel  from  either  army  fly. 
And  clouds  of  clashing  darts  obscure  the  sky." 
The  particukrs  given  concerning  the  spears  and  javelins  of  the  Romans  will  be  found  to  illustrate  the  subject  gene- 
rally ;  smce  they  confessedly  derived  their  weapons  of  this  sort  from  the  Greeks,  through  whom  we  may  trace  them  to 
Kggrpt  and  Western  Asia.  ^  ^ 

Tne  ancient  javelins  were  not  always  discharged  entirely  by  the  hand,  the  projection  being  in  some  instances  assisted 
by  a  strap  prt  around  the  middle.  There  was  also  in  use  a  sort  of  harpoon— that  is,  a  dart  to  the  head  of  which  was 
fastened  a  long  strap,  which  the  warrior  retained,  when  he  discharged  the  dart,  in  order  to  draw  it  back  again. 


MODBRN  ObISMTAL  SuULDS  AND  SpbAAS. 

a,largoAnibie  Shield;  (,  small  do, ;  0.  ride  view  of  the  same  ;  d,  Uree  Tarkish  Shield ;  «,  Mamelnke  Shield ;/.  Arabian  Spear ; 

gt  Tnrkteh;  h,  Mameluke. 

10.  '*  Ye  that  ride  om  white  atiet,^* — Commentators  have  been  rather  perplexed  by  this,  not  understanding  that  there 
were  asses  that  cotild  be  described  as  positively  white.  Some  have  therefore  chosen  to  refer  the  whiteness  not  to  the 
asses,  but  to  their  trappings  or  furniture ;  while  others,  taking  the  Arabic  sense  of  the  word  "ITnt*  Ixachtn-y  render  it 
<< streaked"  or  *< parti-coloured  asses,''  and  understand  it  to  mean  a  sort  of  xebra.  We  think  we  can  explain  this.  In 
the  first  place,  white  asses — perfectly  white — are  by  no  means  uncommon  in  Western  Asia.  They  are  usually  iii  every 
respect  the  finest  of  their  species,  and  their  owners  certainly  take  more  pride  in  them  than  in  any  other  of  their  asses. 
They  also  sell  at  a  much  higher  price ;  and  those  hackney  ass-men  who  make  a  livelihood  by  hiring  out  their  asses  to 
persons  who  want  a  ride,  always  expect  better  pay  for  the  white  ass  than  for  any  of  the  others.  The  superior  estimation 
m  which  they  are  held  is  indicated  by  the  superior  style  of  their  furniture  and  decorations ;  and  in  passing  through  the 
streets,  the  traveller  will  not  fail  to  notice  the  conspicuous  appearance  which  they  make  in  the  line  of  asses  which  stand 
waiting  to  be  hired.  The  woisted  trappings  are  of  gayer  colours,  the  beads  and  small  shells  are  more  abuudant  and  tine, 
and  the  ornaments  of  metal  more  bright.  But,  above  all,  their  white  hides  are  fantastically  streaked  and  spotted  with 
the  red  stains  of  the  henna  plant — a  barbarous  kind  of  ornament,  which  the  western  Asiatics  are  also  fond  of  applying 
to  their  own  beards,  and  to  the  tails  and  manes  of  their  white  horses.  Here  then  we  have  an  account  of  both  setises 
of  the  word.  If  we  take  the  Hebrew  meaning,  that  of  **  white,"  then  we  have  here  the  white  asses ;  but  if  we  take 
the  Arabic  meaning,  then  we  have  it  here  also ;  for  txachor,  the  word  in  question,  is  that  which  the  Arabs  apply  to 
these  white  asses  when  spotted  and  striped  with  the  henna  dye — not  to  every  parti-colour,  but  to  this  parti-coiour  of 
white  and  red.  As  we  are  unwilling  to  suppose  that  the  Hebrews  disfigured  these  beautiful  animals  in  this  style,  we 
certainly  prefer  the  simple  sense  of  *^  white."  These  white  asses  being  less  common  than  others,  and  being,  so  far  as 
we  have  had  opportunities  of  observing,  usually  larger  and  finer  than  most  others  of  their  species,  we  can  easily  under- 
stand why  it  should  be  a  sort  of  distinction  to  ride  them,  in  a  country  where  horses  were  not  employed.  See  the  cut  in 
page  606. 

11.  ^*  Delivered  frmn  the  noiee  of  archer i  in  the  placet  ^f  dramng  fffa/er."— From  this  it  would  seem  as  if,  in  the 
itate  of  oppression  from  which  tbo  Bebzews  bad  now  b«en  deliveredy  it  bad  been  dangerous  for  them  to  go  to  a  little 
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diftanee  fiom  their  townt,  in  oxder  to  oVtain  water  ei  the  welli  and  tpringi.  Certainly  they  were  in  wme  wa^jr  or  oths 
moleited  by  their  oppretion  at  the  placet  from  which  they  obtained  their  water,  whether  we  nnderstand  it  of  the 
▼iUagen  and  towns-people,  or  of  the  shepherds  who  were  abroad  with  the  flocks.  In  the  open,  unprotected  Innds  of 
the  Bast,  the  watering  places  are  at  this  day  the  scenes  of  continual  conflict  and  oppression.  To  such  places  the  ne- 
cessity for  water  conducts  di£ferent  people,  who  cannot  any  where  meet  in  peace.  There  parties  of  hostile  tribes  fall  in 
with  each  other,  and  quarrel  and  fignt ;  and  thither  the  natives  of  the  wilds  resort  to  plunder  the  parties  of  traTeHers 
and  merchants  who  come  in  search  of  water.  In  the  deserts  of  Syria  and  Arabia,  natives  and  strangers  are  thus  equally 
annoyed  near  the  wells.  The  former,  in  the  seasons  when  water  is  easily  procured,  are  continually  on  the  move,  and 
their  enemies  scarcely  know  where  they  are :  but  in  stmimer,  the  yare  obliged  to  encamp  near  the  wells  for  a  considerable 
time,  and  it  soon  becomes  known  where  they  are  encamped  Q*  near  such  and  such  a  well,"  is  a  sufficient  indication  of 
lucaUty),  and  their  enemies  hasten  to  attack  them.  This  therefore  is  the  principal  reason  of  war, — the  neigfaboarhoods 
of  wells  beiufl;  the  principal  seats  of  war  and  depredation  in  those  countries,  levellers  also,  knowing  that  such  tribes 
are  encamped  near,  or  are  likely  to  visit  the  wells,  often  dread  to  approach  them,  in  the  fear  of  being  plundered,  if  not 
also  killed.  For  this  reason,  we  have  known  parties  of  travellers,  that  were  reduced  to  almost  the  last  extremity  from 
want  of  water  in  the  parched  deserts,  obliged  to  avoid  the  places  where  their  wants  might  be  satisfied,  from  having 
heard  that  parties  of  Arabs  were  encamped  in  the  neighbourhood ;  and  we  have  heard  of  others  who,  from  the  same 
cause,  were  obliged  to  go  one  or  two  dajrs*  journey  out  of  their  way,  to  one  watering  place,  in  preference  to  another  that 
lay  directly  in  their  road.  No  travellers,  unless  in  ^j^teai  force,  dare  encamp  near  a  well,  however  pleasant  and  de- 
sirable it  might  be,  from  the  fear  of  disagreeable  visiters.  They  water  their  cattle  and  replenish  their  water-skins  in 
all  haste,  and  then  go  and  encamp  at  a  distance  from  any  roads  leading  to  the  welL  Dr.  Shaw  mentions  a  beautiful 
rill  in  Barbary,  which  b  received  into  a  large  basin,  called  Shntb  we  kntb  ;  that  is.  Drink  and  awaif,  from  the  great 
danger  of  meeting  there  with  robbers  and  assassins.  With  equal  propriety,  and  for  the  same  reason,  almost  every 
oriental  watering-place  might  be  called  «  Shrub  we  krub,' 


14.  "  They  thai  handle  the  pen  of  the  writer.^ — A  common  interpretation  of  this  is,  that  Zebulun  being  a 
mercial  tribe,  of  course  there  were  a  great  number  of  clerks,  whose  patriotism  led  them  on  this  occasion  to  Uy 
aside  the  pen  for  the  sword.  To  this  there  are  several  objections.  One  is,  that  there  is  no  evidence  that  Zebulun  was 
a  commercial  tribe.  Another  is,  that  D^tt^t  ehebet,  here  rendered  **  pen,''  never  has  that  meaning  any  where  elee,  and 
is  not  likely  to  have  it  here.  It  has  the  meanings  of  a  rod ;  the  staff  of  a  ruler— a  sceptre ;  in  2  Sam.  xviii.  4,  a 
dart ;  and  elsewhere  a  measuring  rod.  Any  one  of  these  senses  is  better  than  that  of  our  version.  But  havinf^  ren- 
dered the  following  word  ^\SIO*  topher,  by  *^  writer,"  it  became  necessary  to  make  thebet  a  pen.  Sopher  means  **  scribe,* 
certainly,  in  a  general  sense ;  but  scribes  had  many  functions  besides  handling  the  pen.  One  of  these  was— -or  rather 
the  officer  was  called  a  eophtr^  who  had  charge  of  the  muster  rolb,  and  selected  from  the  mass  of  the  adult  twI^t^  the 
number  required  to  be  levied  for  particular  service.  This  appears  to  have  been  done  by  means  of  a  rod,  in  the  sanae  way 
that  cattle  were  tithed,  as  described  in  the  note  to  Lerit  xxviL  32.  That  b  to  say,  it  being  ascertained  that  one  out 
of  such  and  such  a  number  would  be  required,  the  9i*pher  counted  them  as  they  passed,  and  touched  out  for  the  service 
with  hb  rod,  the  men  on  whom  the  proportioned  number  recurred.  Tbb  process  excluded  partiality  in  the  aopker^  It 
might  be  well  therefore  to  read  ^*  the  rod  of  the  musterer,"  and  the  sense  would  be  that  the  men  on  whom  the  duty  de- 
volved, in  the  tribe  of  Zebulun,  came  forward  readily,  on  this  important  occasion,  to  raise  the  required  levy.  If  this  be 
a  doubtful  interpretation,  we  may  take  the  rod  simply  to  be  an  ensign  of  office,  which  office  we  cannot  doubt  was  con- 
nected importantly  with  the  discipline  and  efficiency  of  the  army.  In  the  kingly  period,  there  is  much  mention  of  such 
personages,  who  seem  to  have  held  a  most  dignified  station,  being,  perhaps,  to  the  whole  king^dom,  what  the  inferior 
sopherim  were  in  their  respective  tribes.  See,  for  instance,  2  Kings  xxv.  19,  *<The  principal  scnbe  (sopher)  of  the  host 
which  mustered  the  people  of  the  land." 

21.  "  The  river  AuAojv."— It  is  not  easy  to  determine  to  which  of  the  streams,  whose  confluence  forms  the  Kishoo, 
we  should  assign  the  dbtinction  of  formmg  the  principal  source  of  that  river.  It  commonly  is  given  to  a  stream  which 
flows  from  Mount  Tabor ;  and  although  we  do  not  know  that  we  should  have  chosen  to  fiix  on  that  as  the  originating 
source,  yet,  being  already  fixed,  it  b  not  worth  while  to  contend  for  an  alteration.  Thus  understood,  the  river  takes 
first  a  westerly  course,  and  then  turns  to  the  north-west,  running  parallel  to  the  range  of  Mount  Garmel.  tiU  it  dis- 
charges its  waters  into  the  bay  of  Acre.  Its  course  b  very  windmg,  and  its  length  may  be  estimated  at  about  thirty 
miles.  In  its  progress  from  Tabor  towards  Carmel  it  receives  other  brooks,  as  large  as  itself,  which  g^reatly  increase 
the  volume  of  the  confluent  stream.  The  Kishon,  however,  like  most  of  the  other  rivers  of  the  country,  is  an  inconsi- 
derable brook  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year;  but  in  the  rainy  months,  the  greater  part  of  the  waters  which  are 
collected  in  the  range  of  Carmel  are  discharged  by  a  variety  of  snudl  torrents  into  thb  channel ;  which  beinginsuflS- 
cient  for  such  augmentation,  the  current  overaows  its  banks,  and  carries  away  every  thing  within  its  reach.  Thu  was 
probably  the  sort  of  inundation  which  came  imexpectedlV)  perhaps  unseasonably,  and  swept  away  the  host  of  Sisera, 
m  attempting  to  force  a  passage.  Mr.  Game,  who  travelled  here  when  the  stream  was  full  from  recent  rains,  was  led 
considerably  out  of  the  way  in  order  to  find  a  ford,  where  only  this  stream,  usually  so  inconsiderable,  could  then  be 
crossed  on  horseback.    See  *  Letters  from  the  East,*  p.  256 ;  Joliffe,  i.  25 ;  and  Buckingham's  <  Palestine/  i.  178.  8to. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

1  77ie  Israelites  for  their  sin  are  oppressed  by  Mi- 
fUan.  8  A  prophet  rebuketh  them,  \\  An  angel 
sendeth  Gideon  for  their  deliverance,  17  Gideons 
vresent  is  consumed  with  fire,  24  Gideon  destroy- 
th  Baals  altar,  and  offereth  a  sacrifice  upon  the 
tdtar  Jehovah'Shaiom,  2S  Joash  d^endeth  his  s^ 
and  calleth  him  Jerubbaal,  33  Gideon's  army, 
36  Gideons  signs. 

And  the  cluldren  of  Israel  did  evil  in  the 


sight  of  the  Lord:  and  the  Lord  deli- 
vered them  into  the  hand  of  Midian  seven 
years. 

2  And  the  hand  of  Midian  ^prevailed 
against  Israel :  and  because  of  the  Midian- 
ites  the  children  of  Israel  made  them  the 
dens  which  are  in  the  mountains,  and  caves, 
and  strong  holds. 

3  And  so  it  was,  when  Israel  had  sown, 
that  the  Midianites  came  up,  and  the  Ama- 
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lekites^  and  the  children  of  the  east,  even 
they  came  up  against  them; 

4  And  they  encamped  against  them,  and 
destroyed  the  increase  of  the  earth,  till  thou 
come  unto  Gaza,  and  left  no  sustenance  for 
Israel,  neither  'sheep,  nor  ox,  nor  ass. 

5  Foi  they  came  up  with  their  cattle  and 
their  tents,  and  they  came  as  grasshoppers  for 
multitude;  for  both  they  and  their  camels 
were  withtvut  number:  and  they  entered 
into  the  land  to  destroy  it 

6  And  Israel  was  greatly  impoverished 
because  of  the  Midianites ;  and  the  children 
of  Israel  cried  unto  the  Lord. 

7  ^  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel  cried  unto  the  Lord  because 
of  the  Midianites, 

8  That  the  Lord  sent  'a  prophet  unto 
the  children  of  Israel,  which  said  unto  them. 
Thus  saith  the  Lord  God  of  Israel,  I  brought 
you  up  from  Egypt,  and  brought  you  forth 
out  oi  the  house  of  bondage ; 

9  And  I  delivered  you  out  of  the  hand  of 


the  Egyptians,  and  out  of  the  hand  of  all 
that  oppressed  you,  and  drave  them  out  from 
before  you,  and  gave  you  their  land; 

10  And  I  said  unto  you,  I  am  the  Lord 
your  God ;  *fear  not  the  gods  of  the  Amor- 
ites,  in  whose  land  ye  dwell :  but  ye  have 
not  obeyed  my  voice. 

11^  And  there  came  an  an^el  of  the 
Lord,  and  sat  under  an  oak  which  was  in 
Ophrah,  ihsX  pertained  unto  Joash  the  Abi- 
ezrite :  and  ms  son  'Gideon  threshed  wheat 
by  the  winepress,  'to  hide  it  from  the  Mi- 
dianites. 

12  And  the  angel  of  the  Lord  appeared 
unto  him,  and  said  unto  him.  The  Lord  is 
with  thee,  thou  mighty  man  of  valour. 

13  And  Gideon  said  unto  him.  Oh  my 
Lord,  if  the  Lord  be  with  us,  why  then  is 
all  this  befallen  us?  and  where  be  all  his 
miracles  which  our  fathers  told  us  of,  saying, 
Did  not  the  Lord  bring  us  up  froia  Egypt  ? 
but  now  the  Lord  hath  forsaken  us,  and 
delivered  us  into  the  hands  of  the  Midianites. 
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14  And  the  Lord  looked  upon  him,  and 
said.  Go  in  this  thy  misht,  and  thou  shalt 
save  Israel  Arom  the  hand  of  the  Midianites : 
have  not  I  sent  thee  7 

15  And  he  iaid  unto  him>  O  my  Lord, 
wherewith  nhaU  I  save  Israel?  behold,  'my 
family  is  poor  in  MantMoh,  and  I  am  the 
least  in  mv  father*B  houset 

16  Ana  the  Lord  said  unto  him.  Surely 
I  will  be  with  thee,  and  thou  shalt  smite  the 
Midianites  as  one  man. 

17  And  he  said  unto  him.  If  now  I  have 
found  grace  in  thy  sight,  then  shew  me  % 
sign  that  thou  talkest  with  me, 

18  Depart  not  hence,  I  pray  thee,  until 
I  come  unto  thee,  and  bring  forth  my  •pre- 
sent, and  set  it  before  thee,  And  he  said, 
I  will  tarrv  until  thou  come  affain. 

19  %  And  Oideon  went  ui,  and  made 
ready  Si  kid,  and  unleavened  cakes  of  an 
ephah  of  flour :  the  flesh  he  put  in  a  basket, 
and  he  put  the  broth  in  a  pot,  and  brought 
it  out  unto  him  under  the  oak,  and  pre- 
sented it. 

20  And  the  angel  of  God  said  unto  him. 
Take  the  flesh  and  the  unleavened  cakes, 
and  lay  them  upon  this  rock,  and  pour  out 
the  broth.     And  he  did  so. 

21  ^  Then  the  angel  of  the  Lord  put 
forth  the  end  of  the  staff  that  was  in  his  hand» 
and  touched  the  flesh  and  the  unleavened 
cakes ;  and  there  rose  up  fire  out  of  the  rock, 
and  consumed  the  flesh  and  the  unleavened 
cakes.  Then  the  angel  of  the  Lord  de- 
parted out  of  his  si^ht 

22  And  when  Gideon  perceived  that  he 
was  an  angel  of  the  Lord,  Gideon  said, 
Alas,  O  Lord  God!  "for  because  I  have 
seen  an  angel  of  the  Lord  face  to  faca 

23  And  the  Lord  said  unto  him.  Peace 
he  unto  thee;  fear  not:  thou  shalt  not 
die. 

24  Then  Gideon  built  an  altar  there  unto 
the  Lord,  and  called  it  "Jehovah-shalom : 
unto  this  day  it  is  yet  in  Ophrah  of  the 
Abi-ezrites. 

25  %  And  it  came  to  pass  the  same  night, 
that  the  Lord  said  unto  him.  Take  thy  fa- 
ther's young  bullock,  "even  the  second  bul- 
lock of  seven  years  old,  and  throw  down  the 
altar  of  Baal  that  thy  father  hath,  and  cut 
down  the  grove  that  is  by  it : 

26  And  build  an  altar  unto  the  Lord  thy 
God  upon  the  top  of  this  ^•rock,  '*in  the  or- 
dered place,  and  take  the  second  buUock, 


and  offer  a  bumi  sacrifice  with  the  wood  of 
the  grove  which  thou  shalt  cut  down. 

27  Then  Gideon  took  ten  men  of  his  ser- 
vants, and  did  as  the  Lord  had  said  unto 
him :  and  so  it  was,  because  he  feared  bis 
father^s  houshold,  and  the  men  of  the  cit^, 
that  he  could  not  do  it  by  day,  that  he  did 
it  bv  night.. 

2o  %  And  when  the  men  of  the  dtv  arose 
earlv  in  Uie  morning,  behold,  the  altar  of 
Baal  was  cast  down,  and  the  grove  was  cut 
down  that  wa9  by  it,  and  the  second  bullock 
was  ofil^red  upon  the  altar  that  was  built 

29  And  they  said  one  to  another*  Who 
hath  done  this  thinff  f  And  when  they  en- 
quired and  asked,  tney  said,  Gideon  the  son 
of  Joash  hath  done  this  thing. 

30  Then  the  men  of  the  city  said  unto 
Joash,  Bring  out  thy  son,  that  he  may  die  • 
because  he  hath  cast  down  the  altar  of  Baal, 
and  because  he  hath  cut  down  the  grove 
that  UHW  by  it. 

31  And  Joash  said  unto  all  that  stood 
against  him.  Will  ye  plead  for  Baal  ?  will 
ye  save  him  ?  he  that  will  plead  for  him,  let 
nim  be  put  to  death  whilst  i^  is  yet  inoming  : 
if  he  be  a  god,  let  him  plead  for  himself,  be- 
cause one  hath  cast  down  his  altar. 

32  Therefore  on  that  day  he  called  him 
Jerubbaal,  saying,  Let  Baal  plead  against 
him,  because  he  &th  thrown  down  his  altar. 

33  %  Then  all  the  Midianites  and  the 
Amalekites  and  the  children  of  the  east  were 
gathered  together,  and  went  over,  and 
pitched  in  the  valley  of  Jezrecl. 

34  But  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  **came  upon 
Gideon,  and  he  ^•blew  a  trumpet;  and  Abi- 
ezer  *  Vas  gathered  after  him. 

35  And  ne  sent  messengers  throughout 
all  Manasseh ;  who  also  was  gathered  after 
him :  and  he  sent  messengers  unto  Asher, 
and  unto  Zebulun,  and  unto  Naphtali ;  and 
they  came  up  to  meet  them. 

36  %  And  Gideon  said  unto  God,  If  thou 
wilt  save  Israel  by  mine  hand«  as  thou  hast 
said, 

37  Behold  I  will  put  a  fleece  of  wool  in 
the  floor ;  and  if  the  dew  be  on  the  fleece 
only,  and  it  be  dry  upon  all  the  earth  beside, 
then  shall  I  know  that  thou  wilt  save  Israel 
by  mine  hand,  as  thou  hast  said. 

38  And  it  was  so :  for  he  rose  up  early  on 
the  morrow,  and  thrust  the  fleece  together, 
and  wringed  the  dew  out  of  the  fleece,  a 
bowl  full  of  water. 


7H«h.iythoHMamd\»themMMeif.         ^Oi.meaUffering.        ^UeiurnhdofthegoaU.        lo  Ezod.  33. 90. 
*  ^  That  is,  Th0  IA)RD  tend  peace.  i*  Or,  amd.  i'  Heb.  itrotut  place.  >«  Or,  tM  /»  orderly  wioitner. 
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39  And  Gideon  said  unto  God,  "Let 
not  thine  anger  be  hot  against  me,  and 
I  will  speak  out  this  once :  let  me  prove. 


I  pray  thee,  but  this  once  with  the  fleece ; 
let  it   now  be   dry  only  upon  the  fleece. 


and  upon   all  the   ground   let   there  be 
dew. 

40  And  God  did  so  that  night :  for  it  was 
dry  upon  the  fleece  only,  and  there  was  dew 
on  all  the  ground. 

»Oml18.8S. 

Vene  2.  **  Demi  which  are  im  the  momUmu^  md  eaoM."— See  the  note  on  Geo.  xiz.  30. 

3.  **  When  Itraei  had  eowm,^ — It  will  be  recollected  that  the  llidianites  were  chiefly  wandering  herdsmen— that  u, 
}nflt  Buch  a  people  as  the  Bedouin  Arabs  are  at  the  present  day.  The  oppression  to  which  the  Israelites  were  at 
this  time  subject  was,  therefore,  of  a  rery  difibrent  nature  ^m  those  which  they  had  previously  experienced ;  and  from 
the  minute  and  expressive  details  which  are  given,  we  discover,  without  difficulty,  that  the  Israelites  had  never  before 
experienced  any  thing  so  g^rievous.  Under  this  view  let  us  illustrate  these  details,  by  the  present  conduct  of  the  Be- 
douins towards  cultivators. 

4.  ^* Encamped  agmntt  them,  €md  dettroyed  the  mereate  of  the  earth., .and  left  no  tuetenance  far  Itraei/*^ — ^It  maj  be 
stated  as  a  maxim,  that  whenever  the  nomade  is  the  master  of  the  cultivator,  the  impoverishment  and  ultimate  ruin  of 
the  latter  are  inevitable.  The  Bedouin  Arabs  come  up  from  their  deserts  in  the  sprmg,  and  perhaps  remain  through 
the  summer,  in  the  territories  of  those  cultivators  who  are  so  unfortunate  as  to  lie  at  their  mercy.  If  there  is  not  an 
established  understanding  between  the  nomades  and  the  cultivators,  as  to  the  prooortion  which  the  latter  are  to  pay  for 
exemption,  the  Bedouins  encamp  and  pasture  their  cattle  in  the  cultivated  grounas,  after  securing  such  corn  and  other 
▼egetable  products  as  they  may  happen  to  require  for  their  own  use  during  the  remainder  of  the  year.  Thus  the  **  in- 
crease of  the  earth  is  destroyedf,**  and  '<  no  sustenance  "  remains  to  reward  the  cultivator  for  the  labour  and  patience  he 
has  spent  on  its  production. 

**  Neither  theep,  nor  ox,  nor  au,* — ^The  Bedouins,  when  thus  oppressing  the  cultivator,  seixe  all  the  cattle  that  are 
brought  abroad,  and  add  them  to  their  own  flocks  and  herds ;  and  as  it  is  impossible  and  useless  to  keep  them  conti- 
nually in  confinement,  the  inhabitants  soon  become  deprived  of  all  their  cattle,  like  the  Israelites.  Even  their  persons 
are  not  safe ;  as  the  Bedouins  will  not  scruple  to  rob  of  his  clothes  and  proper^  any  person  whom  they  can  nnd  be- 
yond the  protection  which  the  walls  of  the  towns  and  villages  afford, — it  they  do  not  Kill  him,  or  detain  him  as  a  pri- 
soner till  his  friends  have  been  induced  to  pay  heavily  for  his  ransom.  We  do  not  know  whether  the  Midianites 
entered  the  towns.  It  is  possible  that  they  aid  not,  as  their  visits  were  annual,  and  they  do  not  appear  to  have  taken 
or  occupied  any  towns.  Tlua  agg^vation  was  not  necessary,  to  reduce  the  people  to  ruin,  and  oblige  them  to  relinquish 
their  paternal  fields  and  pleasant  homes,  to  retire  to  *'  the  dens  which  are  m  the  mountains."  Then  doubtless  the  Mi- 
dianites could  enter  the  towns,  and  destroy  and  plunder  at  pleasure  such  property  as  the  fueitives  had  left  behind.  It 
is  possible  that  the  Israelites  returned  to  tneir  homes  for  the  season  after  the  invaders  had  withdrawn  for  the  year. 
The  nomades  usually  come  towards  the  end  of  April  or  beginning  of  May,  and  remain  till  September.  In  the  period 
of  their  absence,  some  useful  products  mi^ht  be  raised,  to  eke  out  a  subsistance  during  the  period  of  their  stay,  and 
perhaps  part  of  the  barley  harvest  might  m  a  favourable  season  be  got  in  and  carried  off  to  the  mountains  before  the 
Midianites  arrived.  This  miserable  sUte  of  things  could  not  long  be  borne ;  and  accordingly  we  find  that  the  period 
in  which  the  Israelites  were  subject  to  this  urgent  oppression  of  the  Midianites  was  shorter  than  that  in  which  any 
other  of  their  oppressors  tyrannised  over  them. 

In  Western  Asia,  those  cultivators  who  are  subject  to  such  annual  incursions,  generally  make  a  compromise  with 
the  invaders,  agreeing  to  pay  them  a  heavy  tribute,  on  the  condition  that  the  harvests  shall  not  be  touched  or  the  cattle 
driven  off.  Even  powerful  communities,  which  might  be  aUe  to  cope  with  the  Bedouins^  often  enter  into  a  compromise 
of  this  sort,  to  prevent  the  necessity  for  continual  warfare  and  watchfulness.  With  these,  the  arrangement  is  a  matter 
of  convenience ;  but  miserable  is  the  condition  of  those  with  whom  it  is  a  matter  of  necessity,  and  to  whom  it  is  the 
only  alternative  on  which  they  can  secure  a  scanty  subsistence  from  their  own  fields.  The  tribute,  usually  paid  in 
produce^  is  g^erally  very^  heavy ;  besides  which  the  chiefs  expect  extraordinary  presents,  and  what  is  received  in  one 

J  rear  as  a  present,  is  certain  to  be  exacted  in  the  next  year  as  a  right.  Thus  the  pressure  accumulates,  tiU  it  can  no 
onger  be  borne ;  cultivation  is  then  relinquished,  and  whole  settlements  are  abandoned  by  their  inhabitants,  who  dis- 
perse themselves  into  other  villages  or  towns,  or  form  a  settlement  where  they  hope  to  be  more  at  ease.  This  does 
not  perhaps  often  happen ;  but  individual  families  are  continually  changing  one  village  for  another,  in  the  hope  of  that 
relief  which  they  can  no  where  find.  In  the  Haouran,  for  instance,  as  described  by  Burckhardt,  very  few  individuals 
die  in  the  village  in  which  they  were  bom.  '*  This  continued  wandering,**  sajrs  that  traveller,  ^  is  one  of  the  principal 
reasons  why  no  village  in  the  Haouran  has  either  orchards,  or  fruit  trees,  or  gardens  for  the  growth  of  vegetables. 
'  Shall  we  sow  for  strangers  ?'  was  the  answer  of  a  Fellah,  to  whom  I  once  spoke  on  the  subject,  and  who  by  the 
word  'strangers'  meant  Doth  the  succeeding  inhabitants  and  the  Arabs  who  visit  the  Haouran  in  the  spring  and  sum- 
mer.** Even  in  the  pashalic  of  Bagdad,  the  pasha'  of  which  is  enabled  in  ordinary  circumstances  to  keep  the 
Arabian  tribes  of  his  territory  in  some  deme  of  order,  no  persons  dare  undertake  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  at  any  con- 
siderable distance  from  the  city,  except  the  Seids,  who  claim  to  be  descended  from  Mohammed,  and  the  supposed 
sanctity  of  whose  character  renders  them  comparatively  secure  from  depredation.  Tet  even  they  are  oilen  obliged  to 
erect  a  fort  on  their  groimds,  in  which  a  strong  guard  is  stationed  at  the  time  of  harvest.  These  details  will  help  to 
show  the  distressing  situation  of  cultivators,  when  exposed  to  the  oppression  of  pastoral  tribes. 

5.  '*  Qnudutppert,^ — Locusts— a  most  expressive  comparison. 

IK  <<  Qideen  tkrethed  wheat  hy  the  wime^etej  to  hide  it  from  the  iUSfdJuntfcs."— This  is  a  most  expiOMiwo  illustration  of 
the  preceding  remarks  Gideon  was  obkged  to  thresh  his  wheat  in  a  small  quantity,  and  in  an  unusual  place,  to  con- 
ceal it  from  the  Midianites.  This  shows  that  the  oppression  of  the  Hebrews  from  the  Midianites  was  in  the  severest 
form,  seeing  that  they  could  not  retiun  any  part  of  their  own  produce  except  by  stealth.  The  smallness  of  the  quan- 
tity is  shown  by  the  manner  in  which  it  was  threshed,  which  was  not  with  cattle,  as  usual  with  large  quantities,  but 
by  means  of  the  flail,  which  was  seldom  employed  but  in  threshing  small  quantities.  And  then  the  threshing  was  near 
the  winepress,  that  is,  in  ground  appropriated  to  another  purpose.  The  flail  also  falling  on  com  placed  on  the  dead 
ground,  not  on  a  boarded  floor  as  with  us,  made  but  little  noise,  whereas  the  bellowing  of  the  oxen  might,  in  the  other 
case,  have  led  to  detection.  It  will  be  observed  that  this  threshing-ground  was  in  the  open  air,  else  Gideon  could  not 
have  expected  dew  to  faU  on  the  ground,  or  on  the  fleeee  which  he  spread  out  there  (verses  37—40). 
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19.  **  Theflttk  he  wain  a  hoikei,  tmd  kt  fmi  ike  kroik  m  a  pot/*— ThB  atcnmtJMnrm  of  this  entertainment  aie,  to  a 
oonsiderable  extent,  illuttimted  by  the  notee  to  Gen.  xviii*  The  broth  if  the  most  peculiar  circnmstance  of  this  hastily 
prepared  meat  The  word  is  pHlO  (nutrak),  which  Dr.  Boothroyd  is  for  rendering  ''pure  wine/'  after  the  Syriac  and 
Arabic  versions.  We,  however,  prefer  the  current  version ;  for  the  word  unquestionably  muai  mean  "broth**  in  I«a. 
Izv.  4,  and  is  there  so  rendered  by  Boothroyd  himself.  We  are  therefore  to  infer,  either  thiX  Gideon  boiled  or  stewed  the 
kid,  and  served  up  the  meat  and  soup  separately ;  or  else  that  he  stewed  one  part  of  the  kid,  and  roasted  or  broiled  the 
other.  Both  methods  are  consonant  to  Oriental  usages ;  and  perhaps  the  latter  is  the  best  hypothesis,  as  the  animal 
thus  divided  might  be  the  more  speedily  dressed.  In  this  case,  the  roasted  part  was  probably  prepared  in  the  most 
usual  way  of  preparing  a  hasty  dish,  that  is,  by  cutting  the  meat  into  small  nieces,  sevend  of  which  are  strung  upon 
a  skewer,  like  larks,  and  so  roasted,  or  rather  broiled ;  as  several  of  these  sJLewers  of  meat  can  be  dressed  together,  a 
meal  may  in  this  way  be  very  soon  prepared.  This  dirii  is  called  kabooh,  and  is  very  common  in  Western  Asia.  When 
meat  is  thus  dmsed  in  two  ways,  the  stew  is  generally  intended  for  immediate  use,  and  the  kakoob  for  a  future  meal,  or 
for  the  traveller  to  carry  with  him  for  his  refi^hment  on  the  way.  As  Gideon  brought  the  meat,  as  distinguished  from 
the  **  broth,"  in  a  basket,  it  was  probably  intended  by  him  that  the  stranser  should  take  it  away  with  him  in  that  basket 
for  his  future  use.  This  was  a  proper  mark  of  careful  hospitality  and  attention.  The  basket  was  probably  a  small 
hand-basket  made  of  palm-leaves  or  rushes. 

25.  **  The  tecond  buiiockJ" — Commentators  are  perplexed  about  the  description  of  this  bullock  as  the  <'  second."  We 
would  hazard  a  conjecture,  that  as  the  Midianites  took  away  all  the  cattle  of  the  Hebrews  that  they  could  lay  hands 
on,  Gideon's  father  had  very  few  cattle,  the  second  of  which,  in  point  of  age,  he  is  directed  to  offer  as  the  fittest  for 
sacrifice.  It  is  singular  that  one  of  seven  years  old  should  be  selected,  three  years  being  the  usual  age.  Was  it  with 
reference  to  the  seven  years  which  the  oppressbn  of  the  Midianites  had  lasted  ?  or,  was  it  that  this  bullock,  although 
seven  years  old,  was  the  youngest  above  Uiree  years  of  age,  and  therefore  the  most  proper  for  sacrifice  ?  This  alooe 
would  imply  how  slender  the  herd  of  Joash  haid  become.  Perhaps  he  had  but  two  bullocks  above  three  years  of  age, 
this  being  the  second  of  the  two. 

38.  ''  J  bowifuU  of  waterP — See  the  note  on  Gen.  xxvii.  28^  which  will  partly  explun  what  seems  to  us  extraordinary  in 
thb  abundant  dew.  It  will  be  observed,  that  we  are  to  look  for  the  miracle  in  its  having  fallen  one  time  upon  the 
fleece,  without  any  on  the  floor^  and  that,  another  time,  the  fleece  remained  dry,  while  the  ground  was  wet  with  dew. 
The  quantity  also  may  have  been  more  than  usually  abundant ;  but  less  so  than  would  seem  to  us  in  remns  where 
dews  fall  lightly.  We  remember,  while  travelling  in  Western  Asia,  t6  have  found  all  the  baggage,  which  had  been 
left  in  the  open  air,  so  wet,  when  we  came  forth  from  the  tent  in  the  morning,  that  it  seemed  to  have  been  ezpooed  to 
heavy  rain,  and  we  could  with  difficulty  beUeve  that  no  rain  had  fallen.  So  also,  when  sleeping  in  the  open  air, 
the  sheep-skin  cloak  which  served  for  a  covering  has  been  found  in  the  morning  scarcely  less  wet  than  if  it  had  beea 
immersed  in  water. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

1  Gideon's  army  of  two  and  thiriy  thousand  is 
brousht  to  three  hundred,  9  He  is  encouraged  by 
the  dream  and  interpretation  qf  the  barley  cake. 
16  His  stratagem  of  trumpets  and  lamps  in  pitch- 
ers.   24  TTie  Ephraimites  take  Oreb  and  Zeeb. 

Then  Jerubbaal,  who  is  Gideon,  and  all  the 
people  that  were  with  him,  rose  up  early,  and 
pitcned  beside  the  well  of  Harod:  so  that 
the  host  of  the  Midianites  were  on  the  north 
side  of  them,  by  the  hill  of  Moreh>  in  the 
valley. 

2  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Gideon,  The 
people  that  are  with  thee  are  too  many  for 
me  to  give  the  Midianites  into  their  hands, 
lest  Israel  vaunt  themselves  against  me, 
saying.  Mine  own  hand  hath  saved  me. 

3  Now  therefore  go  to,  proclaim  in  the 
ears  of  the  people,  sa^png,  ^Whosoever  is 
fearM  and  a&aid,  let  him  return  and  depart 
early  from  mount  Gilead.  And  there  re- 
turned of  the  people  twenty  and  two  thou- 
sand ;  and  there  remained  ten  thousand. 

4  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Gideon,  The 
people  are  yet  too  many ;  bring  theni  down 
unto  the  water,  and  I  will  try  mem  for  thee 
there :  and  it  shall  be,  that  of  whom  I  say 
unto  thee.  This  shall  go  with  thee^  the  same 


shall  ^o  with  thee ;  and  of  whomsoever  I  say 
unto  tnee.  This  shall  not  go  with  thee,  the 
same  shall  not  go. 

5  So  he  brouffht  down  the  people  unto 
the  water :  and  me  Lord  said  unto  Gideon, 
Every  one  that  lappeth  of  the  water  with  his 
ton&^e,  as  a  dog  lappeth,  him  shalt  thou  set 
by  himself;  Ukewise  every  one  that  boweth 
down  upon  his  knees  to  drink. 

6  And  the  number  of  them  that  lapped, 
putting  their  hand  to  their  mouth,  were  three 
nimdred  men :  but  all  the  rest  of  the  people 
bowed  down  upon  their  knees  to  drink  water. 

7  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Gideon,  By 
the  three  hundred  men  that  lapped  will  I 
save  you,  and  deliver  the  Midianites  into 
thine  hand :  and  let  all  the  other  people  go 
every  man  unto  his  place. 

8  So  the  people  took  victuals  in  their 
hand,  and  their  trumpets :  and  he  sent  aU 
the  rest  of  Israel  every  man  unto  his  tent, 
and  retamed  those  three  hundred  men :  and 
the  host  of  Midian  was  beneath  him  in  the 
valley. 

9  \  And  it  came  to  pass  the  same  ni^ht, 
that  tne  Lord  said  unto  him,  Arise,  get  Uiee 
down  unto  the  host ;  for  I  have  deUvered  it 
into  thine  hand. 
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Gideon  selecting  bib  Men. — N.  Foussin. 


10  But  if  thou  fear  to  so  down,  go  thou 
-with  Phurah  thy  servant  down  to  the  host  : 

1 1  And  thou  shalt  hear  what  they  say ; 
and  afterward  shall  thine  hands  be  strength- 
ened to  go  down  unto  the  host.  Then  went 
he  down  with  Phurah  his  servant  unto  the 
outside  of  the  'armed  men  that  were  in  the 
host. 

12  And  the  Midianites  and  the  Amalek- 
ites  and  'all  the  children  of  the  east  lay 
along  in  the  valley  like  grasshoppers  for 
multitude;  and  their  camels  were  without 
number^  as  the  sand  by  the  sea  side  for  mul- 
titude. 

13  And  when  Gideon  was  come,  behold, 
there  was  a  man  that  told  a  dream  unto  his 
fellow,  and  said.  Behold,  I  dreamed  a  dream, 
and,  lo,  a  cake  of  barley  bread  tumbled  into 
the  host  of  Midian,  and  came  unto  a  tent, 
and  smote  it  that  it  fell,  and  overturned  it, 
that  the  tent  lay  along. 

14  And  his  fellow  answered  and  said, 
This  is  nothing  else  save  the  sword  of  Gi- 
deon the  son  of  Joash,  a  man  of  Israel :  for 
into  his  hand  hath  God  delivered  Midian 
and  all  the  host. 

a  Or,  nmJkf  byjhe,      *  Chap.  6. 83«      «  Htb,  tki  W9Qki»i  ikirtqf. 


15  5r  And  it  was  so,  when  Gideon  heard 
the  telling  of  the  dream,  and  *the  interpre- 
tation thereof,  that  he  worshipped,  and  re- 
turned into  the  host  of  Israel,  and  said. 
Arise;  for  the  Lord  hath  delivered  into 
your  hand  the  host  of  Midian. 

16  And  he  divided  the  three  hundred 
men  into  three  companies,  and  he  put  *a 
trumpet  in  every  man*s  hand,  with  empty 
pitchers,  and  Hamps  within  the  pitchers. 

17  And  he  said  unto  them,  Look  on  me, 
and  do  likewise :  and,  behold,  when  I  come 
to  the  outside  of  the  camp,  it  shall  be  that, 
as  I  do,  so  shall  ye  do. 

18  When  I  blow  with  a  trumpet,  I  and 
all  that  are  with  me,  then  blow  ye  the  trum- 
pets also  on  eveiy  side  of  all  the  camp,  and 
say.  The  sword  of  the  Lord,  and  of  Gideon. 

19  1[  So  Gideon,  and  the  hundred  men 
that  were  with  him,  came  unto  the  outside 
of  the  camp  in  the  beginning  of  the  middle 
watchj  and  they  had  but  newly  set  the 
watch:  and  they  blew  the  trumpets,  and 
brake  the  pitchers  that  were  in  their  hands. 

20  And  the  three  companies  blew  the 
trumpets,  and  brake  the  pitchers,  and  held 

»B9h,trmp9ttintk$haiid<(ftUiqfthm,      *  Ot^JIr^-lfrmds,  ok  UtrckM, 
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the  lamps  in  their  left  hands,  and  the  trum- 
pets in  their  right  hands  to  blow  withal: 
and  they  cried.  The  sword  of  the  Lord>  and 
of  Gideon. 

21  And  they  stood  every  man  in  his  place 
round  about  the  camp  t  And  all  the  host  ran, 
and  cried,  and  fled. 

22  And  the  three  hundred  blew  the  trum- 
pets, and  Hhe  Lord  set  every  man's  sword 
against  his  fellow,  even  throughout  all  the 
host :  and  the  host  fled  to  Betn-shittah  *in 
Zererath,  cmd  to  the  'border  of  Abel-meho- 
lah,  unto  Tabbatk 

23  And  the  men  of  Israel  gathered  them- 
selves together  out  of  Naphtali,  and  out  of 


Asher,  and  out  of  all  Manasseh,  and  pur- 
sued after  the  Midianites. 

24  ^  And  Gideon  sent  messengers  through- 
out all  mount  Ephraim,  sayinff.  Come  down 
against  the  Midianites,  ana  take  before  them 
the  waters  unto  Beth-barah  and  Jordan. 
Then  all  the  men  of  Ephraim  gathered 
themselves  together,  and  took  the  waters 
unto  Beth-barah  and  Jordan. 

26  And  they  took  'two  princes  of  the 
Midianites,  Oreb  andZeeb;  and  thev  slew 
Oreb  upon  the  rock  Oreb,  and  Zeeb  they 
slew  at  the  winepress  of  Zeeb,  and  pursued 
Midian,  and  brought  the  heads  of  Oreb  and 
Zeeb  to  Gideon  on  the  other  side  Jordan. 


71M.9.4.      »Or,<0Mmli.      •TMb,!^      MPnlSaLU.   ba,10.ia 

Vene 6.  ** Loffptd^ putting thtvrhimdto tketrmovtk. . .bowtddotmupom tkeirkmet to drM^^^thentwo modM of Actioii 
ha? e  been  diflbrenUy  undentood,  and  the  first,  in  particular,  bai  been  the  tubiect  of  Tariofis  interpretations.  The  do^ 
drinks  by  shapinir  ine  end  of  his  long  thin  tongue  into  the  form  of  a  spoon,  which  it  rapidly  introduces  and  withdraws 
from  the  water,  tnrowing  each  time  a  spoonful  of  the  fluid  into  its  moutk  The  tonffue  of  man  is  not  adapted  to  this 
use ;  and  it  b  physically  impossible  for  a  man,  therefore,  to  lap,  literally,  ai  a  dog  Tape.  The  true  explanation,  pro- 
bably, is,  that  these  men,  instead  of  kneeling  down  to  take  a  louj^  drau^lrt,  or  successi? e  draughts,  from  the  water,  em- 
ployed their  hand  as  the  dog  employs  his  tongue — ^that  is,  formmg  it  into  a  hollow  spoon,  and  dipping  water  wUh  it 
from  the  stream.  We  hare  often  seen  it  done,  and  the  comparison  to  the  lapping  of  a  dog  spontaneously  occurred  to 
our  mind.  Practice  gifts  a  peculiar  tact  in  this  mode  of  drinking ;  and  the  interchange  of  the  hand  between  the 
water  and  the  mouth  is  so  rapidly  managed  as  to  be  comparable  to  that  of  the  dog's  toogue  in  similar  circumstaiices. 
Besides,  the  water  is  not  usually  sucked  out  of  the  hand  into  the  mouth,  but,  by  a  peculiar  knack,  b  jerked  into  the 
mouth,  before  the  hand  b  brought  close  to  it,  so  that  the  hand  b  approaching  with  a  fresh  supply  almost  before  the  pre- 
ceding has  been  swallowed:  this  is  another  resemblance  to  the  action  of  a  dog*8  tongue.  When  travelling  with  sm^ 
caravans,  we  have  had  opportunities  of  seeing  both  processes.  On  coming  to  water,  a  person  who  wbhes  to  drink  can- 
not stop  the  whole  party  to  wait  for  him ;  and  therefore,  if  on  foot,  any  delay  would  oblige  him  to  unusual  exertion  in 
order  to  overtake  hb  party.  Ther«%fore  he  drinks  in  the  manner  we  have  described  ;  and  has  satbfied  hb  thirst  in  much 
less  time  than  one  who,  having  more  lebure,  or  being  disposed  to  more  deliberate  eniovment,  looks  out  for  a  place 
where  he  may  kneel  or  lie  down  to  bring  his  mouth  in  contact  with  the  water,  and  imbibe  long  and  slow  draughts  of 
the  pleasant  fluid.  Thb  consumes  so  much  time,  that  few  but  those  who  are  mounted  indulge  in  it,  as  they  can  ride 
on  l^fore  and  satisfy  themselves  by  the  time  their  party  comes  up,  or,  if  they  linger  behind  aOer  it  has  passed  on,  can 
easily  overtake  it  a^ain.  Thia  last  was  the  course  usually  adopted  by  the  writer  and  other  Europeans,  who  were  un- 
provided with  drinking  vessels,  and  to  whom  the  difference  of  time  was  of  no  importance ;  as  they  were  not  practised  in 
that  facile  and  cleanly  use  of  the  hand  in  drinking  which  was  so  easy  to  the  .natives,  and  which  scarcely  iutemii^d 
their  progress.  This  explanation  may  help  to  show  how  the  dbtinction  operated,  and  why  those  who  **  lapped,  putting 
their  hand  to  their  moutn,"  were  considered  to  evince  an  alacrity  and  reaomess  for  action  which  peculiarly  fitted  them 
for  the  service  on  which  Gideon  was  engaged. 

10.  *'  Ch  thou  ufiik  Pkurah  thy  tenant  doum  to  the  Aof/.''— The  ideas  of  the  Hebrews  conceming  the  character  of  a 
spy  were  very  different  from  those  which  prevail  in  modem  Eurofw.  The  office  was  usually  undertaken  either  by  the 
commander-m-chief  himself,  or  by  some  other  person  of  high  consideration.  Joshua  and  Gcdeb  were  among  those  sent 
as  spies  into  Canaan  ;  and  now  Gideon  is  instructed  to  undertake  the  same  office.  It  was  much  the  same  among  the 
Greeks :  indeed  there  are  some  lines  in  the  tenth  book  of  the  Iliad,  which  seem  rather  a  striking  illustration  of  thb  pas- 
sage. In  a  night  consultation  among  the  Grecian  kings  and  chicdfo,  about  the  operations  of  the  following  day,  Nestor 
inquired  whether  there  was  no  chief  whom  the  prospect  of  the  glorious  recompense  of  renown 

<<  Extensive  as  the  heav'ns,  and  fair  reward," 
would  not  induce  to  undertake  the  perilous  duty  of  proceeding  as  a  spy  to  the  Trojan  camp.    The  task  was  accepted 
by  Diomede  in  these  words : 

"  I,  Nestor,  feel  such  courage ;  and  myself 
Will  enter  Ilium's  host,  encampM  so  nigh : 
But  shall  adventure  with  a  livelier  hope, 
And  be  embolden'd  much,  some  valiant  friend 
Advent*ring  with  me ;  for  a  friend  may  spy 
Advantage  ere  myself,  and  may  advise 
Its  happiest  uses  overseen  by  me. 

He  ceased,  and  willing  to  partake  hb  toib 
Arose  no  few.* 

Among  these  were  some  of  the  most  dbtingubhed  princes  in  the  host,  as  both  the  Ajaxes,  Menelaos,  and  Ulyseei. 
From  the  various  candidates  for  the  distinction,  Agamemnon  advised  Diomede  to  select  whichever  he  considered  the 
most  deserving  and  best  able  to  assbt  him,  without  respect  to  pedigree  or  power.  He  accordingly  chose  Ulysses ;  and 
the  two  proceeded  together  on  their  glorious  enterprise.  The  sequel  u  minutely  related.  After  gaining  some  informa- 
tion Ij  Uie  way  from  a  counter-spy,  whom  they  afterwards  slew,  they  proceeded  to  the  place  where  th«  Thraciaa  alfisi 
of  the  Trojans  lay  encamped* 
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''  They>  wearied,  slept  profound ;  beside  them  lay. 
In  triple  order  regular  arrange, 
Their  radiant  armour,  and  their  steeds  in  pairs." 

Among  the  sleepers,  the  two  illustrious  spies  committed  terrible  havoc,  and  returned  safely,  and  with  rich  spoil  and 
hnnortant  intelligence,  to  their  own  camp. 

Every  one  will  also  recollect  the  popularly  known  instance,  in  our  own  history,  of  king  Alfred,  who  did  not  think  it 
beneath  his  character  to  act  as  a  spy*  and  who,  under  the  disguise  of  a  harper,  went  to  the  camp  of  the  Danes,  and 
remained  there  several  days,  caressed  and  unsuspected,  making  observations  and  collecting  information  which  tended 
much  to  the  success  of  his  subsequent  enterprises. 

13.  **  A  cake  of  barity  bread  tumbled  into  the  hoit  of  Midian,  and  came  unto  a  t^t,.  ,,and  overturned  it^ — To  under- 
stand this,  it  is  necessary  to  recollect  that  Gideon's  force  was  in  the  hill  of  Moreh,  and  that  the  Midianites  were  below 
in  the  valley.  The  barley*cake  which  the  man  saw  in  his  dream,  doubtless  seemed  to  roll  down  the  hill  into  the  valley, 
overturning  the  tent  with  which  it  came  in  contact.  This  naturally  enough  connected  it  with  Gideon,  nor  less  so  the 
apparent  inadequacy  of  the  cause  to  produce  this  result.  If  it  had  been  a  great  stone,  it  would  have  been  no  wonder 
tHat  the  tent  had  been  overturned  by  it;  but  that  it  should  be  overtumed  by  a  barley -cake  seemed  as  little  likely,  in 
human  probability,  as  that  Gideon  with  his  little  band  should  overthrow  the  vast  host  of  Midian.  Tliat  it  was  not  only 
a  cake,  but  a  bar/ey  cake,  seems  a  circumstance  designed  to  show  more  strongly  the  insignificance  of  the  cause.  And 
that  it  was  so  understood,  seems  to  imply  that  wheat  bread  had  already  become  the  substantial  food  of  the  people, 
barley  having  become  limited  in  its  use  as  the  food  of  cattle,  and  of  the  poorest  classes  of  the  community.  It  is  gene- 
rally stated  by  old  writers,  that  the  use  of  barley  was  known  before  that  of  wheat ;  but  it  gradually  sunk  in  importance 
when  wheat  came  into  extensive  use  ;  so  that  ideas  of  poverty  and  degradation  became  associated  with  cakes  of  barley. 
Among  the  Romans,  cohorts  and  individual  soldiers  who  misconducted  themselves  were,  among  other  punishmenta^ 
allowed  only  barley  bread  for  food,  instead  of  wheat ;  whence,  among  them  also,  bread  of  barley  was  associated  with 
ideas  of  dishonour  and  insignificance. 


Dbstructiom  op  thb  Midianitbs  bt  Gideon's  thbbb  Companies. — Hoet. 

20.  *<  B/ew  the  trumpets,  and  brake  the  pitchers,  and  held  the  lamps  m  their  left  hands ....  and  tkeu  cned.  The  sword  of 
the  Lord,  and  of  Gideon/*—As  the  Midianites  could  not  imagine  that  every  man  had  a  trumpet  and  a  light,  the  noise  of 
■o  many  trumpets,  the  blaze  of  so  many  lights,  with  the  crash  of  the  broken  pitchers  from  different  quarters,  must 
have  conveyed  the  most  exaggerated  ideas  to  their  minds  of  the  numbers  of  the  assailants,  by  whom  they  seemed  to  be 
beset.  Gideon's  army  would  have  been  gpreat  indeed,  if,  as  the  Midianites  must  have  supposed,  the  number  of  the 
fighting  men  had  been  in  propoitioii  to  that  of  the  trumpeteiSt    This  measure  offers  altogether  one  of  the  most 
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eniioai  ttratagems  to  be  met  with  in  the  hietorjr  of  militaiy  operatiene,  end  was  well  ealcnlated  to  confuse,  and 
excite  a  panic  in  an  encampment  of  undiscinlined  noraadea,  whoee  eoofonon  waa  probably  incieased  b^  the  alarm 
and  fright  of  their  nmnerout  cattle.  The  Lord  nve  eiftct  to  this  atrataji^em ;  to  that  the  host  of  Midian  was  dis- 
comfited without  the  Hebrews  gtrUung  a  blow.  Their  position  was  very  singular,  standing  about  the  camp  blowing 
their  trumpets  and  holding  their  torches,  as  if  to  encourage  and  ghre  lii^ht  to  the  fighting  men  whom  the  Midiamtes 
beliared  to  have  entered  their  camp--wfaile  thev  really-  gave  light  sufficient  to  enable  their  enemies  to  slay  each  other, 
but  not  enough  to  enable  them  to  distinguish  tnat  those  whom  they  slew  were  not  enemies,  but  friends.  The  war-cry 
was  taken  from  the  interpretation  of  the  dream,  '*  The  sword  of  Gideon,"  to  which  Gideon,  with  his  usual  modeaty« 
prefixed  the  name  of  the  Lord— '<  The  sword  of  the  Lord,  and  of  Gideon.* 

24.  **  7hi(tf  bffbrt  them  the  wattn,^— The  fords  of  Jordan,  to  prevent  the  escane  of  the  enemy  across  the  river.  Tlib 
had  been  done  before  in  the  case  of  the  Moabitet ;  and  was  the  usual  practice  when  the  enemy  belonged  to  the  country 
east  of  the  river. 

25.  "  Brought  the  headt  of  Or  A  and  Zeeb  to  Oideom.**— It  was  an  almost  universal  custom  to  take  off  the  heads  of 
opposing  chiefs  and  brinff  them  to  the  victorious  generaL  It  is  a  sort  of  trophy,  and  as  such  has  been  regarded  at  one 
tune  or  other  in  nearly  aU  nations.  David  cut  off  the  head  of  Goliath,  probably  intending  to  bring  it  to  Saul ;  and  the 
head  of  Saul  himself  was  cut  off  by  the  Philistines  and  sent  by  them  to  their  own  country.  Such  was  also  the  custom 
among^  the  Romans:  thus  Pompe)rs  head  was  brought  to  Casar,  and  that  of  Cicero  to  Marc  Antony,  not  to  mention 
other  instances.  Barbarous  onental  conquerors  have  built  monuments  with  the  heads  of  their  conquered  enemies ; 
and  at  present  the  heads  of  conquered  chiefs  and  commanders  are  transmitted  to  Constantinojple  from  the  most  dis- 
tant parts  of  the  Turkish  empire,  to  be  lud  at  the  feet  of  the  sultan,  and  then  to  decorate  his  palace  ^^ates.  Hero- 
dotus relates  that  the  Scythians  cut  off  the  heads  of  all  their  enemies  whom  they  slew  in  battle.  To  bnoff  a  head  to 
the  king  constituted  the  right  to  a  share  in  the  spoils  of  war,  which  could  not  be  obtained  without  it  l^e  sculls  of 
distinguished  enemies  were  made  into  drinking-cups ;  and  the  scalps  were  in  all  cases  tanned,  and  carried  by  the  war- 
rior, tied  to  his  bridle,  as  a  trophy  of  military  honour ;  the  valour  of  a  Scythian  bein^  estimated  by  the  number  of  scalps 
in  his  possession.  (Melpomene,  c.  64,  65.)  This  is  like  the  custom  among  the  North  American  Indians,  whose  war- 
song  concludes  with  expressing  the  intention  to  tear  off  the  scalps  of  their  enemies,  and  make  cups  of  their  sculls. 

But  Oreb  and  Zeeb  were  taken  captive,  and  their  heads  afienoardt  cut  off.  This  was  an  ancient  and  is  also  a 
modem  practice.  It  was  so  in  Kgypt,  where  the  sculptured  battle-scenes  which  still  exist,  exhibit  the  captives  as 
treated  with  gp^eat  severity ;  and  those  that  seem  of  distinction,  are  often  represented  as  being  decapitated  by  the  hero 
himself;  and  it  has  from  the  most  ancient  times  remained  the  custom  in  most  parts  of  Asia,  where  the  captured  chief 
or  general  is  either  sent  to  the  capital  and  thers  decaoitated,  or  else  beheaded  on  the  spot  by  the  captor,  and  his  head 
sent  to  the  king ;  if  the  latter  does  not  happen  himseu  to  be  the  captor. 


CHAPTER  VIIL 

1  Oidem  pae{fUih  the  Bphraimtei,  4  Suoooth  and 
Penuel  rqfU^e  to  relieve  Qideons  army,  10  Zebah 
and  Zalmunna  are  taken.  13  Succoth  and  Penuel 
are  destroyed,  17  Oideon  revengeth  hie  brethren  9 
death  on  Zebah  and  Zalmunna.    %%  He  rt^fuieth 

fovemment,    24  Hieephod  oauie  (^idolatry.    28 
fidian  subdued^  29  Ckdeon'e  children,  and  death, 
33  The  israelitei  idolatry  atnd  ingratitude. 

And  the  men  of  Ephraim  said  unto  him, 
*Why  hafit  thou  served  us  thus,  that  thou 
calledst  us  not,  when  thou  wentest  to  fight 
with  the  Midianites  7  And  they  did  chide 
with  him  ^sharply, 

2  And  he  said  unto  them.  What  have  I 
done  now  in  comparison  of  you  /  /r  not  tibe 
gleaning  of  the  grapes  of  Ephraim  better 
than  the  vintage  of  Abi-eser  ? 

3  God  hath  delivered  Into  your  hands  the 
princes  of  Midian.  Oreb  and  Zeebi  and 
what  was  I  able  to  do  in  comparison  of  you  ? 
Then  their  'anger  was  abated  toward  him, 
when  he  had  said  that, 

4  ^And  Gideon  came  to  Jordan,  and 
passed  over,  he,  and  the  three  hundred  men 
that  were  with  him,  faint,  yet  pursuing 
them. 

5  And  he  said  unto  the  men  of  Succoth, 
Give,  I  pray  you,  loaves  of  bread  unto  the 


ople  that  follow  me ;  for  they  be  faint,  and 
am  purBuinjif  after  Zebah  and  Zalmunna, 
kings  of  Midian. 

6  %  And  the  princes  of  Succoth  said.  Are 
the  hands  of  Zebah  and  Zalmunna  now  in 
thine  hand,  that  we  should  give  bread  unto 
thine  army? 

7  And  Gideon  said.  Thereft^re  when  the 
Lord  hath  delivered  Zebah  and  Zalmunna 
into  mine  hand,  then  I  will  Hear  your  flesh 
with  the  thorns  of  the  wilderness  and  with 
briers. 

8  %  And  he  went  up  thence  to  Penuel,  and 
spake  unto  them  likewise :  and  the  men  of 
Penuel  answered  him  as  the  men  of  Succoth 
had  answered  him. 

9  And  he  spake  also  unto  the  men  of 
Penuel,  saving.  When  I  come  again  in 
peace,  I  will  break  down  this  tower. 

10  ^Now  Zebah  and  Zalmunna  were  in 
Karkor,  and  their  hosts  with  them,  about 
fifteen  thousand  men,  all  that  were  left  of  all 
the  hosts  of  the  children  of  the  east :  for 
there  fell  'an  hundred  and  twenty  thousand 
men  that  drew  sword. 

11^  And  Gideon  went  up  by  the  way  of 
them  that  dwelt  in  tents  on  the  east  of  No- 
bah  and  Jogbehah,  and  smote  the  host :  for 
the  host  was  secure. 
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12  And  when  Zebah  and  Zalmunna  fled, 
he  pursued  after  them,  and  took  the  two 
kings  of  Midian,  Zebah  and  Zalmunna,  and 
"discomfited  all  the  host. 

13  1[  And  Gideon  the  son  of  Joash  re- 
turned from  battle  before  the  sun  was  up, 

14  And  caught  a  youn^  man  of  the  men 
of  Succoth,  and  enquired  of  him :  and  he 
'described  unto  him  the  princes  of  Succoth, 
and  the  elders  thereof,  even  threescore  and 
seventeen  men. 

15  And  he  came  unto  the  men  of  Suc- 
coth, and  said.  Behold  Zebah  and  Zalmun- 
na, with  whom  ye  did  upbraid  me,  sapng, 
Are  the  hands  of  Zebah  and  Zalmunna  now 
in  thine  hand,  that  we  should  give  bread 
unto  thy  men  that  are  weary  ? 

16  And  he  took  the  eloers  of  the  city, 
and  thorns  of  the  wilderness  and  briers,  and 
with  them  he  "taught  the  men  of  Succoth. 

17  And  he  beat  down  the  tower  of 'Pe- 
nuel,  and  slew  the  men  of  the  city. 

18  ^  Then  said  he  unto  Zebah  and  Zal- 
munna, What  manner  of  men  were  they 
whom  ye  slew  at  Tabor?  And  they  answer- 
ed. As  thou  arty  so  viere  they;  each  one 
^''resembled  the  children  of  a  king. 

19  And  he  said,'  They  were  my  brethren, 
even  the  sons  of  my  mother :  as  the  Lord 
liveth,  if  ye  had  saved  them  alive,  I  would 
not  slay  you. 

20  And  he  said  unto  Jether  his  firstborn. 
Up,  and  slay  them.  But  the  youth  drew 
not  his  sword:  for  he  feared,  because  he 
was  yet  a  youth. 

21  Then  Zebah  and  Zalmunna  said,  Bise 
thou,  and  fall  upon  us :  for  as  the  man  t^,  so 
is  his  strength.  And  Gideon  arose,  and 
slew  Zebah  and  Zalmunna,  and  took  away 
the  "ornaments  that  were  on  their  camels' 
necks. 

22  ^  Then  the  men  of  Israel  said  unto 
Gideon,  Eule  thou  over  us,  both  thou,  and 
thy  son,  and  thy  son's  son  also :  for  thou 
hast  delivered  us  from  the  hand  of  Midian. 

23  And  Gideon  said  imto  them,  I  wiU 
not  rule  over  you,  neither  shall  my  son  rule 
over  you  :  the  Lord  shall  rule  over  you. 

24  ^  And  Gideon    said  unto    them,  I 


would  desire  a  request  of  you,  that  ye  would 
give  me  every  man  the  earrings  of  nis  prey. 
(For  they  had  golden  earrings,  because  they 
were  IshmaeUtes.) 

25  And  they  answered.  We  will  willingly 
give  them.  Aid  they  spread  a  garment, 
and  did  cast  therein  every  man  the  earrings 
of  his  prey. 

26  Ana  the  weight  of  the  golden  ear- 
rings that  he  requested  was  a  thousand  and 
seven  hundred  shekels  of  gold ;  beside  orna- 
ments, and  "coUars,  and  purple  raiment  that 
was  on  the  kings  of  Midian,  and  beside 
the  chains  that  were  about  their  camels' 
necks. 

27  And  Grideon  made  an  e^hod  thereof, 
and  put  it  in  his  city,  even  in  Ophrah :  and 
all  Israel  went  thither  a  whoring  after  it  : 
which  thing  became  a  snare  unto  Gideon, 
and  to  his  house. 

28  ^Thus  was  Midian  subdued  before 
the  children  of  Israel,  so  that  they  lifted  up 
their  heads  no  more.  And  the  country  was 
in  quietness  forty  years  in  the  days  of  Gi- 
deon. 

29  ^And  Jerubbaal  the  son  of  Joash 
went  and  dwelt  in  his  own  house. 

30  And  Gideon  had  threescore  and  ten 
sons  ^*of  his  body  begotten :  for  he  had  many 
wives. 

31  And  his  concubine  that  was  in  She- 
chem,  she  also  bare  him  a  son«  whose  name 
he  **called  Abimelech. 

32  1[  And  Gideon  the  son  of  Joash  died 
in  a  jgood  old  age,  and  was  buried  in  the 
sepulchre  of  Joash  his  father,  in  Ophrah  of 
the  Abi-ezrites. 

33  And  it  came  to  pass,  as  soon  as  Gi- 
deon was  dead,  that  the  cliildren  of  Israel 
turned  again,  and  went  a  whoring  after 
Baalim,  and  made  Baal-berith  their  god. 

34  And  the  children  of  Israel  remem- 
bered not  the  Lord  their  God,  who  had  de- 
livered them  out  of  the  hands  of  all  their 
enemies  on  every  side : 

35  Neither  shewed  they  kindness  to  the 
house  of  Jerubbaal^  namely,  Gideon,  ac- 
cording to  all  the  goodness  which  *he  had 
shewed  unto  Israel 


^VLth.  Unified.       7Heb.i9Hf.        •  Heb.  flUKto  to  ibow.        •  1  Rings  IS.  95.        ^mh.MeoHSngioth§pfrm,ke, 
n(j,t,omaMenU  like  the  moom,       i*Ox»  sweet  Jei0eb.       ^^  Heh.  going  oMi  ef  Ms  thigf^       ^*Bth.  teL 

Verse  2.  "  1$  not  the  gleaning  of  the  grapttef  Ephnim  better  than  the  vintage  o/Ahi'-exer  P— Abieter  was  the  chief  of 
the  family  from  which  GKdeon  descended.  This  fine  metaphor,  which  conrep  the  most  faTourable  idea  of  Qideon's 
mildness  and  humility,  insinuates  that  their  serrices  at  the  end,  had  been  iocomj^ambly  greater  than  his  at  the  begin- 
ning. The  resentment  of  the  Ephraimites  evaporated  in  the  warmth  of  this  compliment ;  and  we  can  hardly  find  a 
better  illustration  of  Solomon's  prorerb: — "  A  soft  answer  tnmeth  away  wrath."  (Prof.  xr.  1.) 

16.  ''  He  took. .  ,thomt  of  the  wUdemeee  and  hriert,  and  with  them  he  taught  the  men  of  Suecotk,'*-Ai  is  probable  he 
pat  them  to  death  in  this  way^  their  o£fence  being  the  same  as  that  of  the  men  of  PenueL  whom  he  certainly  did  pni 
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to  death.  It  if  doubtful  whether  fhtj  were  merely  scourg^  with  thorns  and  briars  till  they  died  (supposing  they  dii 
die),  or  that  thorns  and  briars  were  laid  on  their  naked  bodies,  and  then  threshing  sledges  or  other  heavy  implementi 
of  husbandry  drawn  over  them,  according  to  a  sort  of  punishment  which  was  well  known  in  ancient  times.  In  northen 
nations,  where  the  body  is  completely  covered,  the  idea  of  such  punishments,  with  thorns  on  the  naked  person,  seems  & 
far-fetched  device ;  but  in  the  East,  where  the  clothing  leaves  much  more  of  the  person  exposed,  and  where,  in  conn- 
quenee,  men  are  continually  lacerating  their  skins  in  passing  through  thickets,  &c.,  the  idea  of  such  laceration  is  ahrajs 
kept  present,  either  by  the  experience  of  actual  suffering,  or  by  the  presence  of  those  who  have  recently  suffisred. 
Hence  tearing  the  flesh  with  tnoms,  comes  to  be  a  familiar  idea  of  penal  infliction  ;  and,  as  such,  is  popularly  men- 
tioned as  among  the  punishments  which  misdoers  deserve,  or  will  obtain,  not  only  in  this  life,  but  in  the  life  to 
come. 

18.^  ^'  Each  one  reiembled  the  children  of  a  king,^ — ^This  is  an  Orientalism  still  in  use.  In  the  measures  of  compaiisoo, 
the  king  and  that  which  belongs  io  him,  forms  the  superlative ;  and  to  say  that  a  person  or  thing  is  kindly,  or  Itxe  thit 
which  belongs  to  a  king,  is  to  say  that  it  is  the  most  excellent  of  its  kind.  Thus,  when  a  young  person  is  distinguished 
for  beauty  or  dignity  of  appearance,  to  say  <<he  is  like  the  son  of  a  king,*'  is  understood  as  the  highest  compliment 
which  can  be  bestowed  upon  him.  It  happens,  in  some  way  or  other,  that  in  the  East  the  royal  families  are  usually 
remarkable  for  the  beauty  and  majesty  of  their  persons ;  so  that  the  comparison  is  something  more  than  a  mere  phrase 
for  expressing  the  superlative.  The  present  royal  family  of  Persia  might  be  quoted  as  an  instance.  It  would  hare 
been  difficult,  even  by  picking  a  nation,  to  obtain  a  finer  set  of  men  than  appeared  when  the  late  king  of  Persia  was 
seen  sitting  on  his  throne,  with  his  numerous  sons  standing  around  him. . 

19.  ''  My  brethren,  even  the  mmt  of  my  mother ^ — In  countries  where  polygamy  is  tolerated,  the  ties  of  brotherhood 
are,  as  might  be  expected,  much  more  close  and  tender  between  those  who  are  bom  of  the  same  mother  than  those 
who  are  connected  only  as  children  of  the  same  father.  Of  this  we  have  had  and  shall  have  ample  evidence  in  the 
sacred  history.  This  explains  why  ^  son  of  my  mother  ^  was,  among  the  Hebrews,  as  now  among  the  Arabs  and  others, 
a  far  more  endearing  expression  than  that  of  '^  my  brother,**  in  the  general  sense. 

20.  ^  He  taid  unto  Jet  her  kit  Jirtt-horny  Up,  and  tlav  ihem^ — ^The  Hebrews  had  no  executioner.  When  a  man  was  guilty 
of  homicide,  the  execution  devolved  on  the  next  of  kin,  by  right  of  blood-revenge :  in  other  cases  criminals  were  stoned 
by  the  people,  the  witnesses  setting  the  example :  and  when  a  king  or  chief  ordered  a  person  to  be  put  to  death,  the 
office  was  performed  by  the  person  to  whom  the  command  was  given.  And  this  was  generally  a  person  whose  consi- 
deration in  life  bore  some  proportion  to  that  of  the  person  to  be  slain.  Thus  Solomon  gave  the  commission  to  kill 
Joab,  the  commander-in-chid;  to  Benaiah,  a  person  of  so  much  distinction  as  to  be  himself  immediately  promoted  to 
the  command  which  the  death  of  Joab  left  vacant.  In  fact,  the  office  even  of  a  regular  executioner  is  not  by  any 
means  dishonourable  in  the  East.  The  post  of  chief  executioner  is  in  most  Oriental  courts  one  of  honour  and  distinc- 
tion. When  thus  there  was  no  regular  executioner,  it  came  to  be  considered  a  sort  of  honour  to  put  a  distinguished 
person  to  death ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  death  itself  was  honeurable  in  proportion  to  the  rank  of  the  person  by 
whom  the  blow  was  inflicted.  It  was  the  ^atest  dishonour  to  perish  by  the  hands  of  a  woman  or  a  slave.  We  see 
this  feelinff  distinctly  in  the  present  narrative,  where  the  two  princes  much  prefer  to  die  by  Gideon*s  own  hand,  than 
by  that  of  a  youth  who  had  obtained  no  personal  distinction.  As  to  the  hero's  commissioning  his  son  to  perform  this 
office,  it  was  perhaps  partly  to  honour  him  with  the  distinction  of  having  slain  two  chief  enemies  of  Israel ;  as  well  as 
because  the  rules  or  blood-revenge  made  it  necessary  that  the  execution  of  those  who  had  slain  his  own  brethren,  should 
either  be  performed  by  himself,  or  by  a  member  of  his  own  family.  It  seems  very  probable,  from  all  that  transpires, 
that  Oreb  and  Zeeb  had  slain  the  brethren  of  Gideon  after  they  had  taken  them  cap&ve,  in  the  same  way  that  they 
were  themselves  now  slain.  Verse  19,  however,  contains  an  interesting  indication  that  there  were  exceptions  to  the 
general  practice ;  else  Gideon  would  hardly  have  expected  that  the  M*diffP«tffff  might  have  spared  his  brethren^  or  hare 
said  that,  had  they  done  so,  he  would  have  spared  them. 

22.  **  Rule  thou  over  ut,  both  thou,  and  thy  eon,  and  thy  totCe  eon  d!so.**— That  is,  they  wanted  him  to  be  king:  and 
here  it  is  that  the  Hebrews  first  indicate  their  desire  to  establish  an  hereditary  kingdom,  forgetting  the  peculiar 
character  of  their  government,  and  the  high  distinction  which  they  enjoyed  in  having  Jehovah  for  their  king.  But 
the  pious  hero  himself  was  mindful  of  it,  replying  in  the  true  spirit  of  the  theocracy,  **  I  will  not  rule  over  you,  neither 
shall  my  son  rule  over  you :  the  Lord  shall  rule  over  you.**  All  his  sons  were  not,  however,  of  his  mind,  and  did  not 
forget  tnis  ofier — as  we  shall  see  in  the  next  chapter. 

24.  *'  They  had  golden  earrings,  becauee  they  were  IthmaeUtes.^— The  Bfidianites  were  not  properly  Ishmaelites,  being 
descended  from  another  son  of  Abraham ;  but  having  the  same  manner  of  life,  and  being  much  mixed  with  them,  they 
might  well  be  called  so.  The  terms  "  Ishmaelites  "  and  **  Midianites  "  are  used  indifierently,  even  so  early  as  the  time  of 
Jacob  (Gen.  zzxviii  25).  Probably  all  the  kindred  tribes  which  followed  the  same  mode  of  life,  and  were  much  mixed 
with  the  Arabians,  were  called  Ishmaelites  in  the  general  sense.  It  is  also  probable  that  larg^  numbers  of  real  Ish- 
maelites acted  with  Midianites  on  the  present  occasion,  and  some  would  restrict  the  present  text  to  these.  So  Booth- 
royd  renders:— ''Those  slain,  who  were  Ishmaelites,  wore  golden  pendants."  In  the  Egyptian  sculptures  foreign 
warrbrs  are  sometimes  represented  with  rings  in  their  ears.  In  those  of  Persepolis,  the  Persians  are  not  represented 
with  rin^,  but  there  is  one  g^up  represented  with  large  circular  rings.  From  the  difference  of  dress  they  are  evidentlv 
not  Persians,  and  as  the  camel  is  associated  with  this  group  only,  we  may  conclude  them  to  be  Arabians,  and  as  such 
furnished  with  ear-rings.  The  Arabians  certainly  used  them  in  the  time  of  Mohammed ;  but  they  are  not  now  com- 
monly worn  by  men.  Perhaps  the  reason  may  be,  that  Mohammed  prohibited  rings  of  gold ;  which  gradually  made  them 
careless  whether  they  had  any.  Mohammed,  indeed,  forbade  all  but  silver  ornaments  to  both  sexes ;  but  in  the  eod 
allowed  women  to  wear  either  gold  or  silver.  This  accounts  for  the  fact  that  the  modem  Arabs  do  not  exhibit  such  costly 
ornaments  as  the  ancient  Ishxnaelites.  It  seems  from  what  Mohammed  says,  that  the  men  were,  in  his  time,  accustomed  to 
wear  some  sorts  of  ornament  which  women  only  now  display.  One  of  his  prohibitions  affi)rds  a  striking  illustration 
of  the  present  enumeration  of  the  Midianite  ornaments.  <<  Whosoever  likes  to  put  into  the  note  or  ear  of  Wb  friend  a 
ring  of  hell-fire,  tell  him  to  put  on  a  gold  ring  /  and  he  who  wishes  to  put  on  the  neoh  of  hie  friend  a  chain  of  hell-fire» 
tell  him  to  put  on  a  chain  of  gold;  and  he  who  wishes  to  put  on  ringe  to  hie  friend e  wriete  of  hell-fire,  tell  him  to  put 
on  poliien  one$s  wherefore  be  it  on  you  to  make  your  ornaments  of  ai/uer."  Q  Mischat-ul-Masabih,*  vol.  i  p.  365.)  xbis 
rigid  and  repeated  law  made  considerable  alteration  in  the  ornaments  of  men.  The  smaller  appear  to  have  been  gene- 
rally given  up,  as  a  small  quantity  of  silver  is  not  of  much  value ;  but  the  larg^  and  more  massive  ornaments,  oeing 
valuable  even  in  silver,  were  retained.  We  do  not  know  any  instance  in  which  Mohammed  tolerated  the  use  of  golot 
except  in  one,  which  we  may  mention  as  showing  the  antiquity  of  artificial  notes*    **  Arfiajah's  nose  was  cut  off  in  the 
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battl«  of  Culab ;  and  ha  made  a  nose  of  silyer,  which  became  oflSmtive ;  and  his  highness  (Mohammed)  told  him  to 
inaJce  a  nose  of  gold^  which  would  not  become  soiled." 

26.  "  OrnamtentM.^^-ThA  word  is  the  same  as  that  applied  to  the  ''ornaments''  of  the  camels  (ferse  21),  and  they 
•eem  to  have  been  of  the  same  form  and  materiaL 

<'  CoZ/ar*."— This  has  been  variously  understood.  The  Targum  thinks  they  were  ''crowns;**  some  make  them  to 
have  been  golden  smelling-bottles,  not  to  mention  other  renderings.  The  orig^al  word  (/ll^^DJ)  literally  means 
"  drops,"  and  is  with  considerable  probability  thought  to  denote  "  ear-pendants^"  called  "  drops  "  from  the  form  which 
they  bore.    Some  think  that  these  ear-pendants  were  of  pearls. 

**  Purple,^— See  the  note  on  Exod.  zxzv.  35.    The  present  is  the  first  indication  of  purple  as  a  royal  colour. 

"  CAofiw. . .  .a6ow#  tkeir  eamgli  neek$P  Also  verse  21,  "  Omamtnt*. . .  •m  their  eameU  necit."— The  Jewish  com- 
mentators, and  others,  think  that  they  were  in  the  form  of  a  crescent,  and  were  worn  in  honour  of  the  moon  (see  Isa. 
iiL  18),  which  was  a  neat  object  of  worship  among  the  Arabian  tribes.  We  believe,  indeed,  that  the  semi-reliffious 
use  of  this  figure  by  Mohammedans,  the  Arabs  among  the  rest,  is  merely  a  relic  of  ancient  idolatrous  usage,  the  object 
of  which  Monanmied  had  the  address  to  change.  Whatever  these  <'  ornaments  *'  were,  they  were  doubtless  of  gold,  like 
the  chains  afterwards  mentioned.  The  ancient  nations  were  fond  of  ornamenting  their  more  spirited  ridbg  animals, 
whether  camels  or  horses,  with  gold.  Thus,  when  Latinus  ordered  the  ambassadors  sent  by  ./Eneas  to  have  horses 
given  them  on  which  to  retum^^ 

"  At  his  command 
The  steeds  caparisoned  with  purple  stand, 
"Vnth  golden  trai>pinn,  glonous  to  behold ; 
And  champ  betwixt  tneir  teeth  the  foaming  gold." — Drtdxn. 

At  present  in  Persia,  a  golden  bridle,  and  a  golden  chain  to  hang  over  the  horse's  nose,  form  part  of  the  furniture  of 
the  horse  which,  with  a  dress  of  honour,  kings  and  princes  send  as  a  present  of  state  to  ambassadors  and  other  persons 
of  high  distinction.  In  Turkey  and  Egypt  also,  chains  of  gold  are  used,  on  state  occasions,  by  persons  of  high  official 
station  in  their  horse  furniture,  connectmg  the  bridle  with  the  breastplate  of  the  animal. 

27.  *^  Gideon  made  an  ephod/*  &c. — He  had,  when  called  to  his  hieh  mission,  been  instructed  to  build  an  altar  at  the 
same  p^ce  as  this,  which  perhaps  induced  him  to  think  himself  authorized  to  have  a  sacerdotal  establishment  there, 
where  sacrifices  might  be  reeularly  performed ;  for  this  seems  to  be  the  meaning  of  the  text,  although  some  think  that 
the  ephod  was  merely  a  tro^y  commemorative  of  Israel's  deUverance.  If  so,  it  was  a  very  strange  one.  If  the  former 
be  the  right  coniectiue,  the  worship  performed  there  was  doubtless  in  honour  of  the  true  Uod,  but  was  still  improper 
and  unauthorised.  Even  in  his  life-time,  it  must  have  had  the  eflTect  of  withdrawing  the  attention  of  the  people,  east  of 
Jordan  from  the  tabernacle  at  Shiloh,  and  so  far  tended  to  facilitate  the  step  into  positive  idolatry,  which  the  people 
took  after  the  death  of  Gideon.  The  probability  that  a  sacerdotal  establishment  was  formed,  is  the  more  strong 
when  we  recollect  that  others  were  formed,  by  Micah  in  Mount  Ephraim  (chap.  xvii.  5—13),  and  by  the  Danites  at 
Laish  (ch.  xviii  29—31). 


CHAPTER  IX. 

1  Abimelech  by  conwiracy  with  the  Shechemtef, 
and  murder  of  his  brethren,  is  made  king.  7  Jo- 
tham  by  a  parable  rebirth  them,  and/oretelleih 
their  ruin,  22  Goal  conspireth  with  the  Shechem- 
ites  against  him,  30  Zebul  revealeth  it,  34  Abi- 
melech  overcometh  them,  and  soweth  the  city  with 
salt.  46  He  bumeth  the  hold  of  the  god  Berith. 
50  At  Thebez  he  is  slain  by  a  piece  qfa  millstone. 
56  Jotham's  curse  isfuyUUd. 

And  Abimelecli  the  son  of  Jerubbaal  went 
to  Shechem  unto  his  mother  s  brethren,  and 
communed  with  them,  and  with  all  the  fa- 
mily of  the  house  of  his  mother's  father, 
saying, 

2  Speak,  I  pray  you,  in  the  ears  of  all 
the  men  of  Shechem,  *  Whether  is  better  for 
you,  either  that  all  the  sons  of  Jerubbaal, 
which  are  threescore  and  ten  persons,  reign 
over  you,  or  that  one  reign  over  you?  re- 
member also  that  I  am  your  bone  and  your 
flesh. 

3  And  his  mother's  brethren  spake  of 
him  in  the  ears  of  all  the  men  of  Shechem 
all  these  words:  and  their  hearts  inclined 


Ho  follow  Abimelech;  for  they  said^  He  is 
our  brother. 

4  And  they  gave  him  threescore  and  ten 
nieces  of  silver  out  of  the  house  of  Baal- 
oerith,  wherewith  Abimelech  hired  vain  and 
light  persons,  which  followed  him. 

5  And  he  went  unto  his  father's  house  at 
Ophrah,  and  slew  his  brethren  the  sons  of 
Jerubbaal,  being  threescore  and  ten  persons, 
irpon  one  stone:  notwithstanding  yet  Jo- 
tham  the  youngest  son  of  Jerubbaal  was 
left;  for  he  nid  himself. 

6  Aoid  all  the  men  of  Shechem  gathered 
together,  and  all  the  house  of  Millo,  and 
went,  and  made  Abimelech  king,  'by  the 
plain  of  the  pillar  that  was  in  Shechem. 

7  If  And  when  they  told  it  to  Jotham,  he 
went  and  stood  in  the  top  of  mount  Gerizim, 
and  lifted  up  his  voice,  and  cried,  and  said 
unto  them,  Heafken  unto  me,  ye  men  of 
Shechem,  that  God  may  hearken  unto  you. 

8  The  trees  went  forth  on  a  time  to  anoint 
a  king  over  them ;  and  they  said  unto  the 
olive  tree,  Beign  thou  over  us. 

9  But  the    olive  tree  said  unto  them. 


s  Heb.  fHuHt  is  goodfwkeiker,  ftcb 


■HeKa/Itr. 


•Or.ly(l«Mft^llU|»iAir.  See  Josk.K98. 
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Should  I  leave  my  &tness,  i^herewith  by  me 
they  honour  God  and  man,  and  *go  to  be 
promoted  over  the  trees  ? 

10  And  the  trees  said  to  the  fig  tree. 
Come  thou,  and  reign  over  us. 

11  But  the  fig  tree  said  unto  them. 
Should  I  forsake  my  sweetness,  and  my 
good  fruit,  and  go  to  be  promoted  over  the 
trees  ? 

12  Then  said  the  trees  unto  the  vine. 
Come  thou,  and  reign  over  us. 

13  And  the  vine  said  unto  them,  Should 
I  leave  my  wine,  which  cheereth  God  and 
man,  and  go  to  be  promoted  over  the  trees  ? 

14  Then  said  all  the  trees  unto  the 
^bramble.  Come  thou,  and  reign  over  us. 

15  And  the  bramble  said  unto  the  trees. 
If  in  truth  ye  anoint  me  king  over  you,  then 
come  and  put  your  trust  in  my  shadow :  and 
if  not,  let  fire  come  out  of  the  bramble,  and 
devour  the  cedars  of  Lebanon. 

16  Now  therefore,  if  ye  have  done  truly 
and  sincerely,  in  that  ve  have  made  Abi- 
melech  king,  and  if  ye  have  dealt  well  with 
Jerubbaal  and  his  house,  and  have  done 
unto  him  according  to  the  deserving  of  his 
hands ; 

17  (For  my  father  fought  for  you,  and 
•adventured  his  life  far,  and  deUvered  you 
out  of  the  hand  of  Midian  : 

18  And  ye  are  risen  up  against  my  fa- 
ther's house  this  day,  and  have  slain  his 
sons,  threescore  and  ten  persons,  upon  one 
stone,  and  have  made  Abimelech,  the  son  of 
his  maidservant,  king  over  the  men  of  She- 
chem,  because  he  is  your  brother ;) 

19  If  ye  then  have  dealt  truly  and  sin- 
cerely with  Jerubbaal  and  with  nis  house 
this  day,  then  rejoice  ye  in  Abimelech,  and 
let  him  also  rejoice  in  you : 

20  But  if  not,  let  fire  come  out  from  Abi- 
melech, and  devour  the  men  of  Shechem, 
and  the  house  of  Millo ;  and  let  fire  come 
out  from  the  men  of  Shechem,  and  from  the 
house  of  Millo,  and  devour  Abimelech. 

21  And  Jotham  ran  away,  and  fled,  and 
went  to  Beer,  and  dwelt  there,  for  fear  of 
Abimelech  his  brother. 

22  f  When  Abimelech  had  reigned  three 
years  over  Israel, 

23  Then  God  sent  an  evil  ^irit  between 
Abimelech  and  the  men  of  Snechem ;  and 
the  men  of  Shechem  dealt  treacherously 
with  Abimelech  : 

24  That  the  cruelty  done  to  the  three- 


score and  ten  sons  of  Jerubbaal  might  came, 
and  their  blood  be  laid  upon  Abimelech 
their  brother,  which  slew  them ;  and  upon 
the  men  of  Shechem,  which  ^aided  him  in 
the  killing  of  his  brethren. 

25  And  the  men  of  Shechem  set  liers  in 
wait  for  him  in  the  top  of  the  mountains, 
and  they  robbed  all  that  came  along  that 
way  by  them :  and  it  was  told  Abimelech. 

26  And  Gaal  the  son  of  Ebed  came  with 
his  brethren,  and  went  over  to  Shechem  : 
and  the  men  of  Shechem  put  their  con- 
fidence in  him. 

27  And  they  went  out  into  the  fields,  and 
gathered  their  vineyards,  and  trode  the 
arapes,  and  made  "merry,  and  went  into  the 
house  of  their  pod,  and  did  eat  and  drink, 
and  cursed  Abimelech. 

28  And  (Jaal  the  son  of  Ebed  said,  Who 
is  Abimelech,  and  who  is  Shechem,  that  we 
should  serve  him  ?  is  not  he  the  son  of  Je- 
rubbaal? and  Zebul  his  officer?  serve  the 
men  of  Hamor  the  father  of  Shechem  :  for 
why  should  we  serve  him  ? 

29  And  would  to  God  this  people  were 
under  my  hand !  then  would  I  remove  Abi- 
melech. And  he  said  (b  Abimelech,  In- 
crease thine  army,  and  come  out 

30  If  And  when  Zebul  the  ruler  of  the 
city  heard  the  words  of  Gaal  the  son  of 
Ebed,  his  anger  was  •kindled. 

31  And  he  sent  messengers  unto  Abi- 
melech *®privily,  saying,  Benold,  Gaal  the 
son  of  Ebed  and  his  brethren  be  come  to 
Shechem ;  and,  behold,  they  fortify  the  city 
against  thee. 

32  Now  therefore  up  by  night,  thou  and 
the  people  that  is  with  thee>  and  he  in  wait 
in  the  field : 

33  And  it  shall  be,  that  in  the  morning, 
as  soon  as  the  sun  is  up,  thou  shalt  rise 
early,  and  set  upon  the  city :  and,  behold, 
when  he  and  the  people  that  is  with  him 
come  out  against  thee,  then  mayest  thou  do 
to  them  **as  thou  shalt  find  occasion. 

34  %  And  Abimelech  rose  up,  and  all  the 
people  that  were  with  him,  by  night,  and 
they  laid  wait  against  Shechem  in  four  com- 
panies. 

35  And  Gaal  the  son  of  Ebed  went  out, 
and  stood  in  the  entering  of  the  gate  of  the 
city :  and  Abimelech  rose  up,  and  the  peo- 
ple that  were  with  him,  from  lying  in  wait. 

36  And  when  Gaal  saw  the  people,  he 
said  to  Zebul,  Behold,  there  come  people 


^Bth.  go m Mi dawmJbroihmlr§9»,      ^Or^thittU.      ^ Ueh.  ctut hit  lift.      7nai.ttn»gtMe»edhith(mditokUU       >0r, 
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down  from  the  top  of  the  mountoiiis.  And 
Zebul  said  unto  him,  Thou  seest  the  shadow 
of  the  mountains  as  if  they  were  men. 

87  And  Gaal  spake  again  and  said,  See 
there  come  people  down  by  the  "middle  of 
the  land,  and  another  company  come  along 
by  the  plain  of  "Meonenim. 

38  Then  said  Zebul  unto  him.  Where  is 
now  thy  mouth,  wherewith  thou  saidst,  Who 
is  Abimelech,  that  we  should  serve  him  ?  is 
not  this  the  people  that  thou  hast  despised  ? 
go  out,  I  pray  now,  and  fiffht  with  them. 

39  Ana  Gaal  went  out  before  the  men  of 
Shechem,  and  fought  with  Abimelech. 

40  And  Abimelech  chased  him,  and  he 
fled  before  him,  and  many  were  overthrown 
and  wounded,  even  unto  tne  entering  of  the 
gate. 

41  And  Abimelech  dwelt  at  Arumah: 
and  Zebul  thrust  out  Gaal  and  his  brethren, 
that  they  should  not  dwell  in  Shechem. 

42  And  it  came  to  pass  on  the  morrow, 
that  the  people  went  out  into  the  field ;  and 
they  told  Abimelech. 

43  And  be  took  the  people,  and  divided 
them  into  three  compames,  and  laid  wait  in 
the  field,  and  lookea,  and,  behold,  the  peo- 
ple were  come  forth  out  of  the  city ;  and  he 
rose  up  a^inst  them,  and  smote  tnem. 

44  And  Abimelech,  and  the  company  that 
was  with  him,  rushed  forward,  and  stoiod  in 
the  entering  of  the  gate  of  the  city :  and  the 
two  other  companies  ran  upon  all  the  people 
that  were  in  tne  fields,  and  slew  them. 

45  And  Abimelech  fouffht  against  the  city 
all  that  day ;  and  he  took  the  city,  and  slew 
the  people  that  was  therein,  and  beat  down 
the  city,  and  sowed  it  with  salt. 

46  ^  And  when  all  the  men  of  the  tower 
of  Shechem  heard  that,  they  entered  into  an 
hold  of  the  house  of  the  god  Berith. 

47  And  it  was  told  Abimelech,  that  all 
the  men  of  the  tower  of  Shechem  were  ga- 
thered together. 

UHeb.iia«dL       ^Ot^thtrtgwiencfUmet,       i«Heb./A<iM<fofi«.       is2Sud.1LS1. 

Verse  4.  **  Tke  hotue  of  Baal-herUhJ* — ^From  this  it  is  evident  that  idobtiy  had  gained  g^nnd  again,  in  some  places, 
during  the  lifetime  of  Gideon.  Indeed,  when  we  read  of  the  IsraeUtes  as  repenti^  and  turning  to  the  Lord,  we  aie 
perhaps  not  to  infer  that  this  was  done  universally,  but  only  in  those  parts  where  oppression  and  distress  were  the  most 
strongly  felt.    It  seldom  happened,  perhaps  never,  that  all  parts  of  Israel  were  at  Uie  same  time  equally  oppressed. 

5.  ^  Sltw  kit  br$tkr0HJ* — Here  is  the  first  indication  of  a  savag^e  custom  which  is  not  yet  extinct  in  Asia,  and  under 
which  a  new  king  deems  it  a  measure  of  policy  to  put  to  death  his  brothers,  from  fear  that  their  ambition,  or  the  favour 
of  the  jpeople  towards  them,  might  lead  them  to  form  designs  against  his  di^ty  or  life.  Thus,  the  commence- 
ment of  a  new  reign  is  signalized  by  the  same  horrible  transaction  as  that  of  which  we  here  read.  In  Persia,  where 
the  same  principle  operat^  the  new  monaxchs  have  rather  sought  to  secure  their  own  safety,  by  putting  out  the  eyes 
of  their  brothers,  and  others  whose  birth  had,  unhappily  for  them,  put  them  in  near  connection  witn  the  throne. 

Mrs.  M'Neil,  the  lady  of  the  present  ambassador  to  the  court  of  Tehraun,  was  one  day  in  the  royal  lenanah,  when 
she  observed  one  of  the  princes,  a  boy  ten  years  of  age,  with  a  handkerchief  tied  over  his  eyes,  groping  about  the 
apartment.  On  inquiring  what  he  was  doing,  he  said  that,  as  he  knew  his  eyes  would  be  put  out  when  tne  king  his 
father  died,  he  was  now  tiying  how  he  should  be  able  to  do  without  them.    The  uncle  and  predecessor  of  this  iad*8 
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48  And  Abimelech  gat  him  up  to  mount 
Zalmon,  he  and  all  the  people  that  were  with 
him ;  and  Abimelech  took  an  ax  in  his  hand, 
and  cut  down  a  bough  from  the  trees,  and 
took  it,  and  laid  it  on  his  shoulder,  and  said 
unto  the  people  that  were  with  him.  What 

Je  have  seen  ^*me  do,  make  haste,  and  do  as 
have  done, 

49  And  all  the  people  likewise  cut  down 
every  man  his  bough,  and  followed  Abime- 
lech, and  put  them  to  the  hold,  and  set  the 
hold  on  fire  upon  them ;  so  that  all  the  men 
of  the  tower  of  Shechem  died  also,  about  a 
thousand  men  and  women. 

50  U  Then  went  Abimelech  to  Thebez, 
and  encamped  against  Thebez,  and  took  it. 

51  But  there  was  a  strong  tower  within 
the  city,  and  thither  fled  all  the  men  and 
women,  and  all  they  of  the  city,  and  shut  it 
to  them,  and  gat  them  up  to  the  top  of  the 
tower. 

52  And  Abimelech  came  unto  the  tower, 
and  fought  against  it,  and  went  hard  unto 
the  door  of  the  tower  to  bum  it  with  fire. 

53  And  a  certain  woman  "cast  a  piece  of 
a  millstone  upon  AbimelecVs  head,  and  all 
to  brake  his  sculL 

54  Then  he  called  hastily  unto  the  young 
man  his  armourbearer,  and  said  unto  him. 
Draw  thy  sword,  and  slay  me,  that  men  say 
not  of  me,  A  woman  slew  him.  And  his 
young  man  thrust  him  through,  and  he 
died. 

55  And  when  the  men  of  Israel  saw  that 
Abimelech  was  dead,  they  departed  every 
man  unto  his  place. 

56  %  Thus  Grod  rendered  the  wickedness 
of  Abimelech,  which  he  did  unto  his  father, 
in  slaying  his  seventy  brethren. 

57  And  all  the  evil  of  the  men  of  Shechem 
did  God  render  upon  their  heads :  and  upon 
them  came  the  curse  of  Jotham  the  son  of 
JerubbaaL 
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father,  seemed  the  throne  to  the  nephew  whom  he  loved,  by  Abimelech'e  proeeit.    "  He  had,*  he  need  to  may, 

a  royal  palace,  and  cemented  it  with  bloody  that  the  boy  Baba  Khan  (the  name  he  alwaya  gave  hii  ii^hew)  migfat 

sleep  within  its  walls  in  peace." 

**  T\ree$cort  and  ten  perton*,* — Besides  these  serenty  sons,  Gideon  had  doubtless  a  proportionate  nnmber  of  daugh- 
ters. Such  enormous  families  are  not  unexampled  in  the  East  The  king  mentioned  in  the  preceding  note,  Futteh 
All  Shah,  the  nephew  of  the  blood-spiller  and  the  father  of  the  boy  who  expected  to  be  blinded,  had  a  much  larger 
family  than  this.  He  also,  like  Gideon,  ''had  many  wives*  (chap.  viii.  30).  To  have  many,  is  a  piece  of  state  In 
Oriental  kinn  and  rulers :  but  it  is  not  always  attended  with  such  numerooi  families,  Solomon^  who  in  this  reaped 
was  exceeded  by  no  Oriental  monarch,  had  but  one  son. 

8.  "  T%e  treet  went  forth  on  a  time  to  anomt  a  king  over  tkemT^Lt, — Here  we  hare  the  most  ancient  apologue  extant ;  and 
vet  one  so  complete  and  beautifiU,  as  to  show  that  Uiis  pleasing  form  of  conveying  instruction  had  long  before  been 
known  and  practised*    The  Greeks  claimed  to  be  the  inventors  of  the  apologue ;  but  this  ancient  parable  of  Jotham 
would  alone  suffice  to  throw  their  claim  to  the  ground,  as  its  antiquity  ascends  far  higher  than  the  times  to  which  ther 
accounts  would  refer  the  orig^  of  instructive  fable.    Indeed,  modem  researches,  guided  by  a  more  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  Oriental  literature  than  Europe  ever  before  possessed,  tends  to  show,  that  not  only  was  the  apologue  of 
Oriental  origin,  but  that  the  main  stock  of  European  fable  may  be  traced  to  the  East.     There  such  little  fictions  con- 
tinue to  instruct  those  who  would  not  listen,  or  perhaps  would  not  understand,  abstract  reasonings  or  direct  address. 
It  is  probable  that  such  a  mode  of  instruction  is  about  the  most  ancient  of  any.    It  is  easy  to  trace  its  origin  to  the 
period  when  languages  were  poor  in  terms  for  the  expression  of  ideas,  and  for  discriminating  the  shades  of  sentiment  and 
thought,  which  therefore  obliged  men  to  reason  from  natural  objects.     And  this  custom,  being  once  introduced,  was 
retained,  even  when  languages  became  more  copious  in  abstract  terms ;  because  it  was  found,  that  only  in  this  veiled 
form  could  wholesome  truths  gain  admittance  to  the  ear  of  power,  on  the  one  hand,  or  be  rendered  acceptable  or  intel- 
ligible to  the  unreasoning  multitude,  on  the  other.  Hence  it  has  happened  in  the  East — and  not  in  the  East  onlj — that 
the  sternest  purposes  of  power  have  been  averted,  and  lessons  of  justice  and  mercy  inculcated,  by  a  timely  and  pointed 
fable,  where  open  remonstrance  or  rebuke  would  not  have  failed  to  give  such  oflfence,  or  provoke  such  indignation,  as 
would  have  rumed  the  incautious  reprover.    Instances  are  also  recoraed,  in  which  even  excited 'multitudes  have  been 
soothed,  and  have  consented  to  receive,  through  a  well-framed  fable,  lessons  of  moderation  and  prudence,  which  able 
reasoners  and  eloquent  doclaimers  might  have  endeavoured  vainly  to  instil.     A  short  fable  is  also  more  easily  remem- 
bered, and  the  **  moral "  along  with  it,  than  the  moral  alone  expressed  in  abstract  terms ;  and  hence  it  is  that  the 
apologue  has  so  often  been  chosen  as  the  vehicle  through  which  to  transmit  wholesome  general  truths  and  important 
precepts  for  moral  guidance,  or  for  the  inculcation  of  doctrines.     Fables  thus  variously  intended,  are  all  exemplified  ia 
the  Sacred  Scriptures.  There  we  have  them  as  employed  to  reprove  kings,  to  admonish  multitudes,  and  to  instruct  dis- 
ciples.    Our  Ijord  himself  did  not  disdain  to  employ  them.     They  are  all  perfect  of  their  kind ;  neariy  all  of  them  are 
very  short ;  and  in  most  instances^  as  in  that  now  before  us,  the  application  is  made  by  the  speaker.    We  may  regard 
them  as  specimens  of  a  mode  of  instruction  and  admonishment  which  must  obviously  have  been  commnn  among  the 
Hebrews. 

With  respect  to  the  present  fable,  we  only  need  cite  the  following  remarks  of  Dr.  Hales:  ''For  their  ingratitude  to 
the  house  of  Gideon,  the  Shechemites  were  indiniantly  upbraided  by  Jotham,  in  the  oldest  and  most  beautiful  apologue 
of  antiquity  extant----M<  treee  footing  a  king.  With  tne  mild  and  unassuming  dispositions  of  his  pious  and  honourable 
brethren,  declining,  like  their  father,  we  may  suppose,  the  crown,  when  offered  to  them  perhaps  successively,  under  the 
iniag^ry  of  the  olive-tree,  the  fig-tree,  and  the  vine,  he  pointedly  contrasts  the  upstart  ambition  and  arrogance  of  the 
wicked  and  turbulent  Abimelech,  represented  by  the  bramble ;  invitijig  his  new  and  nobler  subjects,  the  cedars  of  Le- 
banon, to  put  their  trust  in  his  pigmy  shadow,  which  they  did  not  want,  and  which  he  was  unable  to  afford  them ;  but 
threatening  them  imperiously,  on  their  refusal,  to  send  forth  a  fire  from  himself  to  devour  those  cedars :  whereas,  the 
fire  of  the  bramble  was  short  and  momentary  even  to  a  proverb,  Ps.  Iviii.  9 ;  Eccl  vii.  6." 

9.  '« Olive  tree""  iJX^  ZaUh,  Olea  Europtea),'^Th»  olive  seems  to  have  been  originally  a  native  of  Asia,  whence  it 
was  transplanted  into  E^t  and  Barbery  and  the  south  of  Europe.  The  wood  u  hard-grained  and  heavy,  and  not 
liable  to  be  assailed  by  insects.    Its  colour  is  yellowish, 

veined,  and  of  an  agreeable  odour,  while  its  texture  ren- 
ders it  susceptible  of  a  fine  polish.  The  appearance  of  the 
olive-tree  u  not  unlike  that  of  our  willows,  as  the  leaves  are 
lance-shaped,  or  narrow,  and  hoary.  The  fruit,  when  ripe, 
is  like  a  damson  to  the  eye,  with  a  soft  oleaginous  pulp, 
and  a  hard  nut  in  the  centre.  Cultivation  has  produced 
several  varieties  of  olive,  which  differ  in  their  fatness  and 
savour.  The  olive  was  consecrated  to  Minerva  by  the 
Athenians,  who  regarded  the  culture  and  protection  of 
the  olive  tree  as  a  religious  duty.  In  some  parts  of 
France,  the  inhabitants  eat  the  berries  of  the  olive  with 
their  bread,  and  find  them  an  agreeable  and  wholesome 
condiment.  The  olive  in  general  requires  a  little  prepa- 
ration in  brine  or  hot  water,  to  dissipate  the  bitter  prm- 
ciple  which  it  contains,  though  a  vaiiety,  which  is  very 
uncommon  in  France,  is  so  sweet  that  it  may  be  eaten  at 
once.  It  is  probable  that  the  olives  of  Judea,  when  in  its 
prosperity,  were  of  this  chancter,  and  formed  to  the  in- 
habitants a  pleasant  accompaniment  to  the  more  substan- 
tial articles  of  their  daily  food.  The  oil  of  the  olive  is 
pre-eminent  among  vegetable  oils,  and  has  not  only  always 

had  an  extensive  use  in  culinary  puxposes,  but  formed  the  Olivs  {Okd)^ 

menttruum  or  vehicle  for  the  most  celebrated  perfumes. 

13.  **ilfy  tone,  which  eheerelh  God  and  sum.**— Wine  is  here  expressed  as  cheering  God,  because  it  was  used  in  the 
sacrifices  and  offerings  made  to  hiuL    In  the  same  way  we  must  explain  verse  9,  where  God  is  said  to  be  honoured  by 
oliv«-oil,— it  being  used  in  sacrifices,  and  for  other  purposes  connected  with  his  service. 
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14.  '^Bramkie'*  ClfiH  Mttd,  frnftm,  Rkamma  of  the  Vulg^).— ^Thii  was  a  speciet  of  bnckthom,  perhaps  the  Zizy 
pkua  vuigari*,  which  is  a  native  of  Svria  and  Palestine,  whence  it  migrated  into  Europe  in  the  reign  of  Augustus 
Cesar.  Many  of  the  buckthorn  fanmy  are  remarkable  for  the  length  and  abundance  of  their  spines,  which  are  the 
transformed  stipulsB.  The  fruH  ot  the  one  More  us  is  an  edible  drupe,  a  pulpy  mass  with  a  two-seeded  nut  in  the 
centre.  Its  comparatif  e  firuitfulness  gave  it  a  specious  claim  to  be  counted  the  king  of  trees,  while  the  sin&^ularly 
combustible  nature  of  its  wood  suggested  the  idea  of  that  <<fire''  which  was  to  come  forth  and  consimie  the  dis- 
affbcted. 


45.  f'Beai  dmm  tkt  ciif,mndii>wed  ii  wUh  soA.**— Virgil  is  sometunes  quoted  in  illustration  of  this  practice  :— 

**  Salt  earth  and  bitter  are  not  fit  to  sow. 
Nor  will  be  tum'd  or  mended  with  the  plough.* 
It  is  no  doubt  true,  as  he  says,  that  a  naturally  salt  and  bitter  soil  is  not  productife ;  but  merely  stmwing  fertile  land 
with  salt  is  not  calculated  to  make  it  unproductive.  Besides,  there  would  have  been  no  meaning  m  strewine  with  salt  a 
demolished  city  with 'the  view  of  rendering  it  unproductive,  because  a  town  is  not  intended  for  culture,  but  for  building. 
As,  however,  lands  have  been  rendered  utterly  sterile  by  saline  admixture  or  incrustation,  salt  might  well  be  taken  to 
symbolise  the  desolatbn  to  which  the  city  was  doomed.  Or  else,  as  salt  was  used  in  the  confirmation  of  covenants,  this 
act  may  possibly  have  been  part  of  a  ceremony  by  which  the  city  was  doomed  to  be  rebuilt  no  more,  so  far  as  the  inter- 
diction of  the  destroyer  could  have  efibct  This  ceremony  was  not  peculiar  to  the  Jews.  When  Hadrian  levelled 
Jerusalem  with  the  ground*  he  caused  salt  to  be  strewed  on  the  site  it  had  occupied :  and  when,  at  a  period  much  more 
modem  (1162),  the  emperor  Frederic  Barbarossa  destroyed  Milan,  he  not  only  ploughed  it  up  (another  Hebrew  i)ractice), 
but  strewed  it  with  salt,  in  memory  of  which,  a  street  of  the  present  city  is  calledf  Qmtrado  delia  Saia,  (Sigonius,  *■  De 
Regn.  Ital.'  1.  13, 14;  cited  by  Gill.) 

51.  <<  Atirong  tower  tnihin  ike  ci/y.**— This  was  doubtless  a  sort  of  citadel,  such  as  exists  in  most  considerable  towns 
of  Western  Asia,  and  which  serves  the  people  as  a  last  retreat  when  the  town  is  taken  by  an  enemy,  and  where  the 
people  in  authority  shut  themselves  n^  on  occasions  of  popular  tumult  In  some  parts  we  have  seen  such  towers  in 
the  open  country,  where  the  neighbouring  peasantry  may  deposit  their  more  valuable  property,  or  themselves  take  refuge 
when  the  approach  of  an  enemy  or  of  a  plundering  tribe  is  expected. 

53.  "  And  all  to  brake  hit  tcuiiJ" — According  to  the  present  use  of  language  this  would  seem  rather  to  express  inten- 
tion than  the  result  of  action  ;  but  it  does  express  the  latter,  as  the  past  tense  {brake)  of  the  verb  '<  to  break  "  indicates. 
*'  All  to,"  in  many  of  our  old  writers,  means  **  altogether  **  or  ^  entirely,"  and  is  so  used  here.  So  the  meaning  is,  '<  and 
entirely  brake  his  sculL"  Without  understanding  this,  some  copies  of  our  versiou  have  changed  it,  to  indicate  inten- 
tion, by  substituting  '<  break"  for  <<  brake."  The  death  of  Pyrrhus  at  Argos,  as  told  by  Plutarch,  resembles,  in  many  of 
its  circumstances,  tnis  account  of  the  death  of  Gideon's  unwurthy  son.  The  women  in  the  East  are  often  very  active 
in  throwing  all  sorts  of  missiles,  such  as  bricks,  tiles,  and  stones,  from  the  walls  of  besieged  places. 

54.  '<  Tkat  men  eag  not  of  me,  A  woman  tiew  AMt.*'— It  was,  in  ancient  times,  accounted  in  the  highest  degree  disho- 
nourable for  a  warrior  to  die  by  the  hands  of  a  woman ;  and  certainly,  military  men  would  not,  even  now,  count  it  in  any 
respect  an  honourable  death.  Buider  quotes,  in  illustration  of  this,  Seneca  the  tragedian,  who  thus  deploies  the  death 
of  Hercules:— 

''O  turpe  fatumt  fonnina  Hef«ulee  necis 
Ateetor  fertur."— Here.  (Etmrne^  v.  1177. 

^0  diahottourable  fiile !  a  womaa  is  reported  to  have  caused  the  death  of  Heieales.'* 

Abimeleeh'k  devief,  lo  avoid  this  di^onourable  fate,  availed  him  little ;  for  nearly  three  centuries  afterwards  we  find 
his  death  ascribed  to  the  woman  who  threw  the  piece  of  millstone  from  the  wall.    2  Sam.  zu  21. 


CHAPTER  X. 

1  Tola  judgeth  liraei  in  Shamir.  3  Jotr,  toho^e 
thirty  satu  Adi  thirty  cities.  6  The  Philistines 
and  Ammonites  impress  Israel.  10  In  their  mi- 
sery Ood  sendeth  them  to  their  false  gods.  15 
Upon  their  repentance  he  pOieth  them. 

And  after  Ablmelecli  there  arose  to  ^defend* 
Israel  Tola  the  son  of  Puah,  the  son  of  Dodo^ 
a  man  of  Issachar;  and  he  dwelt  in  She^nir 
in  mount  Ephraim. 

2  And  he  judged  Israel  tweni^  and  three 
years,  and  died,  and  was  buried  in  Shamir. 

3  %  And  after  him  arose  Jair,  a  Gilead- 
ite^  and  judged  Israel  twenty  and  two  years. 

4  And  he  had  thirty  sons  that  rode  on 
thirty  ass  colts,  and  they  had  thirty  cities, 
which  are  called  'Havoth-jair  tmto  this  day^ 
which  are  in  the  land  of  Gilead. 


5  And  Jair  died>  and  was  buried  in  Ca- 
mon. 

6^  ^  And  *the  children  of  Israel  did  evil 
again  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord,  and  served 
Baalim,  and  '^Ashtaroth,  and  the  TOds  of 
Syria,  and  the  gods  of  Zidon,  and  the  gods 
of  Moab,  and  the  sods  of  the  children  of 
Ammon,  and  the  gods  of  the  Philistines,  and 
forsook  the  Lord,  and  served  not  him. 

7  And  the  anger  of  the  Lord  was  hot 
against  Israel;  and  he  sold  them  into  the 
hands  of  the  Philistines,  and  into  the  hands 
of  the  children  of  Ammon. 

8  And  that  year  they  vexed  and  'op- 
pressed the  children  of  Israel  eighteen  years, 
all  the  children  of  Israel  that  were  on  the 
other  side  Jordan  in  the  land  of  the  Amor- 
ites,  which  ie  in  Gilead. 
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9  Moreover  the  children  of  Ammon  passed 
over  Jordan  to  fight  also  against  Judah^  and 
against  Benjamin^  and  against  the  house  of 
Ephraim ;  so  that  Israel  was  sore  distressed. 

10  ^  And  the  children  of  Israel  cried 
unto  the  Lord^  saying.  We  have  sinned 
against  thee,  both  because  we  have  forsaken 
our  God,  and  also  served  Baalim. 

1 1  And  the  Lord  said  unto  the  children 
of  Israel,  Did  not  /  deliver  you  from  the 
Egyptians,  and  from  the  Amorites,  from  the 
children  of  Ammon,  and  from  the  Philis- 
tines? 

12  The  Zidonians  also,  and  the  Amalek- 
ites,  and  the  Maonites,  did  oppress  you; 
and  ye  cried  to  me,  and  I  delivered  you  out 
of  their  hand. 

13  'Yet  ye  have  forsaken  me,  and  served 
other  gods  :  wherefore  I  will  deliver  you  no 
more. 

7  DeuU  82. 15.     Jereoi.  S.  13.       •  Heb.  it  good  in  thne  eyet. 


14  Go  and  cry  unto  the  gods  which  tc 
have  chosen ;  let  them  deliver  you  in  the 
time  of  your  tribulation. 

15  ^  And  the  children  of  Israel  said  unto 
the  Lord,  We  have  sinned:  do  thou  unto 
us  whatsoever  'seemeth  good  unto  thee; 
deliver  us  only,  we  pray  thee,  this  day. 

16  And  they  put  away  the  'strange  gods 
from  among  them,  and  served  the  Ix)rd: 
and  his  soul  ^**was  grieved  for  the  misery  of 
Israel. 

17  Then  the  children  of  Ammon  were 
**gathered  together,  and  encamped  in  Gileal 
And  the  children  of  Israel  assembled  them- 
selves together,  and  encamped  in  Mizpeh. 

18  And  the  people  and  princes  of  Gilead 
said  one  to  another.  What  man  is  he  that 
will  begin  to  fight  against  the  children  of 
Ammon  ?  he  shall  "be  head  over  all  the  in- 
habitants of  Gilead. 


*  Heb.  godi  ofibrangeri, 
»  Chap.  U.  8. 


!•  Heb.  was  thortened,       "  Heb.  cried  lefMer. 


i^^y^^'^%^p 


Repemtamcx  of  Israel.^Ca.mova. 


Verse  4.  **  He  had  ihtriy  eont  thai  rode  on  thirty  Mf-€o//<.'*— -This  is  a  curious  indication  of  manners.  It  seems  thi^ 
the  people  so  generally  went  about  on  foot,  that  to  ride  on  an  ass,  that  is,  to  ride  at  aU,  was  considered  a  mark  w 
wealth  and  distmction.  So  afterwards,  we  read  of  Abdon,  another  jud^e,  that  "  he  had  forty  sons  and  thirty  nephevf 
that  rode  on  threescore  and  ten  ass-colts  '*  (chap.  xii.  14).  No  doubt  &is  conveyed  the  idea  of  as  much  consideratioii 
to  the  ancient  Hebrews  as  it  does,  among  us,  to  say  Uiat  a  person  keeps  a  carriage.  Josephus,  who  seems  to  have 
thought  the  indication  undignified,  changes  the  asses  to  horses. 
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7.  <'  7W  PJkiiUHnei,  •  •  •oni  ike  ekUdnm  tfJmmoM***^'The  Philitiines  probably  tubdaed  the  Israelites  in  the  south  of 
Caoaan,  west  of  the  Jordan ;  and  the  Ammonites,  the  two  tribes  and  a  halt  to  the  east  of  that  river.  The  spirit  of  con- 
quest or  of  ag^fl;re8sion,  however,  soon  led  the  latter  to  cross  the  Jordan  (verse  9).  It  seems  probable  that  thev  rather 
barassed  and  dis^essed  the  trana-Jordanic  tribes,  than  kept  them  in  entire  sabjection ;  and  afterwards  extended  their 
incursions  to  the  west  of  the  Jordan. 

12.  '*Maomte$/* — ^We  have  not  before  met  with  a  people  thus  named;  and  as  the  principal  enemies  of  Israel  are 
•numerated  in  this  list,  it  is  not  improbable  that  we  should,  with  the  Alexandrian  copy  of  the  Septuagint,  read  *'  Bii- 
dianites."  That  they  are  intended,  is  also  likely  from  its  being  improbable  that  they,  from  whom  the^  Israelites  had, 
at  a  comparatively  recent  period,  suffered  such  grievous  oppression,  should  be  omitted  in  the  notice  of  the  past 
oppressors  from  whom  Israel  had  been  delivered.-  The  Vulgate  has  ''  Capaanites."  There  was  a  town  called  Maon  in 
the  mountainous  region  of  Judea ;  and  another  called  Beth-Meon  and  Baal-Meon  on  the  west  of  Jordan ;  and  some 
think  that  the  old  inhabitants  of  one  of  these  districts  are  intended.    This  does  not  seem  very  probable. 

17.^  The  children  of  Ammom  were  gathered  together^  &c. — It  would  appear  from  the  next  chapter  that,  as  we  explained 
al>ove,  the  Ammonites  had  not  brought  the  country  under  complete  subjection ;  having  contented  themselves  with  in- 
cursions attended  with  slaughter  and  spoliation.  But,  from  the  claim  made  in  the  ensuing  chapter,  it  seems  clear  that 
they  were  assembled,  on  the  present  occasion,  with  the  view  of  completing  their  operations,  b^  the  total  expulsion  of 
the  Hebrews  from  the  countir  east  of  the  Jordan.  It  was  probably  this  unminent  danger  which  aroused  the  tribes  to 
the  repentance  expressed  in  the  preceding  verses.  Past  experience  then  taught  them  to  expect  that  the  Lord  would 
take  pity  upon  them ;  and  in  this  expectation,  they  M>pear  to  have  been  encouraged  to  assemble,  in  order  to  give  the 
Ammonites  battle.  At  any  rate,  the  whole  history  shows  that  the  Ammonites  bad  not  up  to  this  time  brought  the 
trans- Jordanic  tribes  under  servitude,  in  the  full  sense  of  the  word. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

1  The  covenant  between  Jephihah  and  the  Oilead" 
itee,  that  he  should  be  their  head,  12  The  treaty 
qf  peace  between  him  and  the  Ammonites  is  in 
vain,  29  Jephthah's  vow.  32  His  conquest  qf 
the  Ammonites,  .  34  He  per/ormeth  his  vow  on  his 
daughter. 

Now  'Jephihah  the  Gileadite  was  a  miffhty 
man  of  valour,  and  he  was  the  son  of 'an 
harlot :  and  Gilead  begat  JephthaL 

2  And  Gilead*s  wife  bare  nim  sons;  and 
his  wife's  sons  g^ew  up,  and  they  thrust  out 
Jephthah,  and  said  unto  him.  Thou  shalt 
not  inherit  in  our  father's  house ;  for  thou 
art  the  son  of  a  strange  woman. 

3  Then  Jephthah  fled  'from  his  brethren, 
and  dwelt  in  the  land  of  Tob :  and  there 
were  gathered  vain  men  to  Jephthah,  and 
went  out  with  him. 

4  ^  And  it  came  to  pass  *in  process  of 
time,  that  the  children  of  Ammon  made  war 
against  IsraeL 

5  And  it  was  so,  that  when  the  children 
of  Ammon  made  war  against  Israel,  the 
ciders  of  Gilead  went  to  fetch  Jephthah  out 
of  the  land  of  Tob: 

6  And  they  said  unto  Jephthah,  Come, 
and  be  our  captain,  that  we  may  fight  with 
the  children  of  Ammon. 

7  And  Jephthah  said  unto  the  elders  of 
Gilead,  Did  not  ye  hate  me,  and  expel  me 
out  of  my  father's  house  ?  and  why  are  ye 
come  unto  me  now  when  ye  are  in  dis- 
tress? 

8  And  the  elders  of  Gilead  said  unto 
Jephthah,  Therefore  we  turn  again  to  thee 
now,  that  thou  mayest  go  with  us,  and  fight 


against  the  children  of  Ammon,  and  be  our 
head  over  all  the  inhabitants  of  Gilead. 

9  And  Jephthah  said  unto  the  elders  of 
Gilead,  If  ye  bring  me  home  again  to  fight 
against  the  children  of  Ammon,  and  the 
Lord  deliver  them  before  me,  shall  I  be 
your  head  ? 

10  And  the  elders  of  Gilead  said  unto 
Jephthah,  The  Lord  *be  witness  between 
us,  if  we  do  not  so  according  to  thy  words. 

11  Then  Jephthah  went  with  the  elders 
of  Gilead,  and  the  people  made  him  head 
and  captain  over  them :  and  Jephthah  ut- 
tered all  his  words  before  the  Lord  in 
Mizpeh. 

12  %  And  Jephthah  sent  messengers  unto 
the  king  of  the  children  of  Ammen,  saying. 
What  hast  thou  to  do  with  me,  that  thou 
art  come  against  me  to  fight  in  my  land? 

13  And  the  king  of  the  children  of  Am- 
mon answered  unto  the  messengers  of  Jeph- 
thah, 'Because  Israel  took  away  my  land, 
when  they  came  up  out  of  Egypt,  from  Ar- 
non  even  unto  Jabbok,  and  unto  Jordan : 
now  therefore  restore  those  lands  again 
peaceably. 

14  And  Jephthah  sent  messengers  again 
unto  the  king  of  the  children  of  Ammon : 

15  And  said  unto  him.  Thus  saith  Jeph- 
thah, ^Israel  took  not  away  the  land  of  Moab, 
nor  the  land  of  the  children  of  Ammon : 

16  But  when  Israel  came  up"from  Egypt, 
and  walked  through  the  wilderness  unto  tne 
Bed  sea,  and  came  to  Eadesh; 

17  Then  'Israel  sent  messengers  unto  the 
king  of  Edom,  saying.  Let  me,  I  pray  thee, 
pass  through  thy  land:   but  the  lung  of 
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Edom  would  not  hearken  thef^to.  And  in 
like  manner  they  sent  unto  the  king  of 
Moab :  but  he  would  not  consent:  and  Israel 
abode  in  Kadesh. 

18  Then  they  went  along  throu^  the 
wilderness,  and  compassed  the  land  oiEdom^ 
and  tiie  land  of  Moab,  and  came  by  the  east 
side  of  the  land  of  Moab,  and  pitched  on 
the  other  side  of  Amon,  'but  came  not  with- 
in the  border  of  Moab :  for  Amon  was  the 
border  of  Moab. 

19  And  ^^Israel  sent  messengers  unto 
Sihon  king  of  the  Amorites,  the  king  of 
Heshbon ;  and  Israel  said  unto  him.  Let  us 
pass,  we  pray  thee,  through  thy  land  into 
my  place. 

20  But  Sihon  trusted  not  Israel  to  pass 
through  his  coast :  but  Sihon  gatherea  all 
his  people  together,  and  pitched  in  Jahaz, 
and  fought  against  Israel. 

21  And  the  Lord  God  of  Israel  delivered 
Sihon  and  all  his  people  into  the  hand  of 
Israel,  and  they  smote  them :  so  Israel  pos- 
sessed all  the  land  of  the  Amorites,  the  in- 
habitants of  that  country. 

22  And  they  possessed  "all  the  coasts  of 
the  Amorites,  from  Amon  even  unto  Jab- 
bok,  and  from  the  wilderness  even  unto  Jor- 
dan. 

23  So  now  the  Lord  Ood  of  Israel  hath 
dispossessed  the  Amorites  from  before  his 
people  Israel,  and  shouldest  thou  possess  it? 

24  Wilt  not  thou  possess  that  which  Che- 
mosh  thy  god  givetn  thee  to  Dossess?  So 
whomsoever  the  Lord  our  God  shall  drive 
out  from  before  us,  them  will  we  possess. 

25  "And  now  art  thou  any  thing  better 
than  Balak  the  son  of  Zippor,  king  of  Moab? 
did  he  ever  strive  against  Israel,  or  did  he 
ever  fight  against  them, 

26  While  Israel  dwelt  in  Heshbon  and 
her  towns,  and  in  Aroer  and  her  towns,  and 
in  all  the  cities  that  be  along  by  the  coasts 
of  Araon^  three  hundred  years  ?  why  there- 
fore did  ye  not  recover  them  within  that 
time? 

27  Wherefore  I  have  not  sinned  against 
thee,  but  thou  doest  me  wrong  to  war 
against  me :  the  Lord  the  Judge  oe  judge 
this  day  between  the  children  of  Israel  and 
the  children  qf  Ammon. 

28  Howbeit  the  king  of  the  children  of 
Ammon  hearkened  not  unto  the  words  of 
Jephthah  which  he  sent  him. 


29  f  Then  the  Spirit  of  the  Lobd  came 
upon  Jephthah,  and  ne  passed  over  Gilead, 
and  Manasseh,  and  passed  over  Mizpeh  of 
Gilead,  and  from  Mizpeh  of  Gilead  he 
passed  over  unto  the  children  of  Ammon. 

30  And  Jephthah  vowed  a  vow  unto  the 
Lord,  and  said,  K  thou  shalt  without  fail 
deliver  the  children  of  Ammon  into  mine 
hands, 

31  Then  it  shall  be,  that  ''whatsoever 
cometh  forth  of  the  doors  of  my  house  to 
meet  me,  when  I  return  in  peace  firom  the 
children  of  Ammon,  shall  surely  be  the 
Lord's,  **and  I  will  offer  it  up  for  a  burnt 
offering. 

32  ^  So  Jephthah  passed  over  unto  the 
children  of  Ammon  to  fi^ht  against  them; 
and  the  Lord  deliverea  them  into  his 
hands. 

33  And  he  smote  them  from  Aroer,  even 
till  thou  come  to  Minnith,  even  twenty  cities, 
and  unto  **the  plain  of  the  vineyards,  with 
a  very  great  slaughter.  Thus  the  children 
of  Ammon  were  subdued  before  the  children 
of  Israel. 

34  %  And  Jephthah  came  to  Mizpeh  unto 
his  house,  and,  behold,  his  daughter  came 
out  to  meet  him  with  timbrels  and  with 
dances ;  and  she  teas  his  only  child  \  **  *^- 
side  her  he  had  neither  son  nor  daughter. 

35  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  he  saw  her, 
that  he  rent  his  clothes,  and  said,  Alas,  my 
daughter !  thou  hast  brought  me  very  low, 
and  thou  art  one  of  them  that  trouble  me : 
for  I  have  opened  my  mouth  unto  theLoRP, 
and  I  cannot  go  bauL 

36  And  she  said  unto  him,  My  father,  if 
thou  hast  opened  thy  mouth  unto  the  Lord, 
do  to  me  according  to  that  which  hath  pro- 
ceeded out  of  thy  mouth ;  forasmuch  as  the 
Lord  hath  taken  vengeance  for  thee  of 
thine  enemies,  even  of  me  children  of  Am- 


mon. 


37  And  she  said  unto  her  father.  Let  this 
thing  be  done  for  me :  let  me  alone  two 
months,  that  I  may  ^'go  up  and  down  upon 
the  mountains,  and  bewail  my  virginity^  I 
and  my  fellows. 

38  And  he  said.  Go.  And  he  sent  her 
away  for  two  months :  and  she  went  with 
her  companions,  and  bewailed  her  virginity 
upon  the  mountains. 

39  And  it  came  to  pass  at  the  end  of  two 
months,  that  she  returned  unto  her  fatheTt 
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who  did  with  her  aeeordimg  to  hit  tow  which 
he  had  vowed :  and  she  Imew  no  man.  And 
it  was  a  **oustom  in  Ifirael> 


40  That  the  daughters  of  Israel  went 
**yearly  '*to  lament  me  daughter  of  Jeph- 
thah  the  Oileadite  four  days  in  a  year. 


)*Oi^«r«MR0ii      >iHeb.>MiyMrl0y0ar.      «  Oi,  |»  taft  «•»*, 

Vene  3.  "  TVr*  wtr$  galhtr^d  vmn  men  to  JipkiktJh  «md  wmt  vui  wiih  Atm.*— The  meaning  of  this  obriousFf  is  that 
Jephihah>  being  withoat  any  inheritance  or  family  connectioni  to  afford  him  a  subsistence,  and  being  expelled  from 
his  native  plaosy  became  an  adventurer ;  and  his  character  having  brought  around  him  a  number  of  brave  but  idle  men. 


into  Inael ;  and  this  would  naturally  lead  the  people  to  look  to  Jephthah,  when  they  wanted  a  militaiy  leader.  The 
mode  of  life  here  indicated  is  precisely  that  followea  by  David,  when  his  reputation  brought  around  him  men  of  similar 
character  to  these  followers  ofjephtlialu  This  kind  of  milit^uy  robbery  is  very  far  indeed  from  being  considered  disho- 
nourable in  the  East.  On  the  contrary,  the  fame  thus  acquired  is  thought  as  fair  as  any  that  can  be  obtained  ihrou^h 
any  class  of  military  operations*  An  Arab  or  a  Tartar  desires  no  higher  or  brighter  fame  than  that  of  a  successful 
military  robber :  and  to  make  that  lame  unsullied,  it  is  only  necessary  that  his  expedition  should  not  be  against  his 
own  nation  or  hb  own  tribe.  The  associations  formed  by  the  Arabs  and  Tartars  for  such  purposes  are  seldom  of  longer 
duration  than  the  particular  expedition ;  and  we  therefore  think  that  the  most  striking  illustration  of  the  state  of 
things  here  and  elsswhere  indicated,  may  be  derived  from  the  account  which  Tacitus  gives  of  the  manners  of  the 
ancient  Germans.  When  a  warrior  had  acquired  reputation  for  counkge  and  conduct,  young  men  became  emulous  of 
placing  themselves  under  so  distinguished  a  leader,  and  resorted  to  him,  forming  a  retmue  of  bold  volunteers  who  felt 
bound  to  do  their  chief  honour  by  their  exploits,  to  defend  him  with  their  lives,  and  not  to  survive  him  if  slain.  This  band 
gave  distinction  and  power  to  the  chief  lumself;  and  rendered  him  often  so  formidable,  that  neighbouring  tribes  and 
nations  cultivated  his  favour  by  embassies  and  presents,  and  obstinate  and  cruel  wars  were  often  terminated  by  his  in- 
terposition* AU  the  retinue  lived  at  the  expense  of  thur  leader,  who  provided  a  plain  but  plentiful  table  for  them ; 
and  also  from  time  to  time  made  them  valuable  presents.  This  involved  great  expense ;  to  support  which  he  kept  lus 
troop  almost  continually  en^ajged  in  invasions  and  plundering  expeditions  among  the  neighbouring  nations — or,  in 
short,  in  the  same  kind  of  military  robbery  which  Jephthah  aim  David  practised — and  through  which  alone  they  could 
keep  up  the  state  of  a  generid,  and  maintain  a  character  for  liberality  to  their  band.  They,  like  the  Orientals,  did  not 
account  the  act  of  pillaging  base,  while  carried  on  beyond  the  limits  of  their  own  tribe  or  nation :  on  the  contrary,  they 
considered  it  a  laudable  and  glorious  empUrpnent  for  their  youth,  which  procured  them  reputation,  and  preserved  them 
from  indolence  and  inaction.  Some  sinular  feelings  may  be  discoveied  in  the  border  '*  forays"  which  were  carried  on 
on  the  frontiers  of  England  and  Scotland,  even  at  times  when  the  two  nations  were  at  peace.  Another  source  which 
contributed  to  enable  tiiese  old  German  captains  to  suppoit  their  retinue,  was  found  in  the  voluntary  contributions  of 
the  people  of  the  district  which  was  protected  by  their  valour.  These  contributions  consisted  chiefly  of  com  and 
cattle ;  and  were  of  the  sneatest  service  in  sssisting  him  to  funush  his  troop  with  provisions.  The  Hebrew  leaders  of 
the  same  class  expected  the  same  assistance ;  as  we  see  bv  the  instance  of  David,  who  sent  some  of  his  men  to  Carmel 
to  ask  the  rich  Nabal  to  send  him  provisions,  groundinff  tne  demand  on  the  safety  and  protection  which  the  shepherds 
had  enjoyed  while  his  troop  had  been  in  Uie  nelghbournood*  These  details  may  assist  us  in  understandinff  the  position 
which  Jephthah  occupied  before  he  was  called  to  lead  the  army  against  the  Ammonites,  and  which  David  filled  while 
the  persecutions  of  Saul  made  him  a  wandeier, 

13.  "Becmtu  Isrmiiookaway  My  Ibm^.*— See  the  note  on  Dent.  li.  19. 

90.  **  Jepkihak  wtmd  m  eoMPi'— -It  was  nsoal  ameng  most  ancient  nationa»  at  the  commencement  of  a  war  or  battle,  to 
vow  to  some  partieular  |^  that,  if  the  undertaking  were  snccessfnl,  Urae  sacrifices  shonld  hum  upon  his  altar,  or 
temples  be  erected  in  his  honour.  We  have  instances  of  this  as  well  in  the  histories  of  Greece  and  Rome,  as  in  those 
of  (Oriental  nations.  Concerning  the  vow  now  before  us  many  volumes  have  been  written ;  the  point  of  interest  being 
te  determine  whether  Jephthah  rMlly  did  sacrifice  lus  dangUer,  or  only  devoted  her  to  perpetual  celibacy,  as  conse- 
crated to  Jehovah.  We  nave  anxiously  oonsidered  this  question ;  and  nel  so  much  difficulty  in  arriving  at  a  decided 
opinion,  that  we  shall  express  none,  except  on  one  or  two  points  which  may  be  considered  as  established  beyond  dispute« 
rot  the  rest,  we  shall  state  what  we  conceive  to  be  the  strong^  arguments  on  both  sides  of  the  question,  leaving  the 
reader  to  form  his  own  conclusions  as  to  their  comparative  vidue.  We  may  as  well  state  here,  however,  that  the 
balance  of  authority,  Jewish  and  Christian,  is  decidedly  in  favour  of  the  common  impression,  whidi  is,  that  Jephthah 
really  did  ofl^  his  daughter  as  a  sacnfice  to  Jehovah.  We  must  not,  however,  take  the  balance  of  authority  for  more 
than  it  is  worth ;  and  need  not  hamper  the  question,  by  giving  undue  preponderance  to  that  conclusion  whicA  it  seems 
rather  to  sanction. 

81.  *'ffhaim>9V4re9mHk/>rA^iU^h9r90/mgkmmi9meHmg....9ktiUmKr9if  h§  tkt  JUtte$,  and  I  mU  o^timp 
/Vr  a  kmmi  o^Mt^."— -By  comparing  this  reading  with  that  in  the  margm,  it  will  be  seen  that  two  very  different 
versions  are  given,  through  a  very  slight  verbal  variation.  The  sense  depends  upon  whether,  at  the  commencement  of 
the  last  clause,  we  shall  render  the  prefix  i  as  <<  amd**  conjunctive,  or  '<  sr  *  disjunctive.  We  may  do  either ;  but  **  and ** 
is  the  most  usual  sense>  perhaps  because,  in  writing,  the  conjunctive  "and*  is  more  fluently  required  than  the  dis- 
junctive *<or.'  In  moat  cases,  the  context  enables  us  to  determine  which  is  to  be  understood  $  but  the  preeent  is  one  of 
the  few  instances  in  which  the  context  does  not  discriminate  the  particle,  but  the  particle  determines  the  meaning  of 
the  text.  In  this  dilemma  our  translation  puts  '<and**  in  the  text,  and  ''or"  in  the  margin.  The  reader  will  easilj 
perceive  the  resulting  difference  in  the  meaning.  If  we  take  the  amd,  it  sanctions  the  opinion  that  Jephthah  did  sacri- 
fice his  daughter ;  beieause  then  his  vow  only  imports,  that  whatever  came  forth  to  meet  him  should  be  the  Lord's,  by 
being  offered  up  in  sacrifice  to  Him,  and  does  not  imply  any  alternative.  Whereas  the  or  does  imply  an  alternative, 
and  says,  in  emct,  that  whatever  came  forth  to  meet  mm  should  be  sacrificed  as  a  burnt  offering  if  fit  for  sacrifice ; 
but,  if  not,  should  be  consecrated  to  God. 

Now  there  is  no  question  that  the  latter  form  of  the  vow  contained  nothing  contraiy  to  the  law ;  but  that  the  former 
was  most  decidedly  opposed  to  it.    Jephthah  could  not  but  be  aware  of  the  probability  that  he  might  be  met  by  a 
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htunan  being,  or  by  tome  tnimftl  deeUred  by  the  Uw  to  be  unclean  tad  unfit  for  ncnfice.  A  tow  which  inrohcdMd 
a  contingency  couM  not  be  lawful ;  narticuUrly  as  biunan  tacrificet  are  again  and  again  interdicted  with  the  itniagea 
ezpreniont  of  abhorrence  and  reprobation.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  it  alleged,  that  there  was  nothing  to  pmai 
human  beingt  from  being  consecrated  to  God  and  the  service  of  hit  tabernacle.  Samuel  was  th^is  deroted  bdbn 
hit  birth ;  and  in  the  division  of  the  t^ilt  in  the  firtt  liidianitith  war^  we  are  told  that  the  Larttt  tribtOe  fioa  fti 
whole  number  of  captive  virgint  was  ^  thirty-two  persons."  These  facts  are  said  to  explain  the  species  of  devoteBcit 
which  it  was  lawful  to  make.  Jephthah*t  vow  was  therefore  lawful,  if  we  read  the  prefixed  i  as  **ar^  bat  unkvfii 
if  we  must  read  it  as  '*amd,^  There  is  then  an  interpretation  under  which  the  vow  of  Jephthah  was  lawful,  ad 
did  not  involve  the  necessiW  or  probability  of  human  sacrifice.  Such  beiuff  the  case,  it  is  contended  bj  those  wb 
advocate  the  milder  view  of  the  transaction,  that  tku  is  the  interpretation  which  we  ought  to  adopt ;  Jephthah  ban^ 
f^om  his  devout  and  judicious  conduct  at  the  commencement  of  the  war,  apparently  incapable  of  an  intentioB  t» 
grossly  repugnant  to  tne  law  of  God  as  that  which  the  other  explanation  supposes.  Withbut  committing  oaneba 
to  a  final  opinion,  we  must  confett  that  we  concur  with  thote  who  do  not  see  the  validity  of  tkis  argument.  It  b^ 
be  granted  that  the  hero  acted  with  the  mott  devout  intentiont,  without  therefore  conceding  that  be  was  so  wcfl 
insmicted  in  the  law  of  God  as  to  be  incapable  of  making  an  unlawful  vow.  Who  was  JephthA  ?— a  man  who  beicie 
his  expulsion  seems  to  have  led  a  bold,  daring  life,  which  obtained  him  the  reputation  of  "a  migfatF  man  of  valour.' 
and  which  reputation  enabled  him,  after  he  became  a  fugitive,  to  collect  a  troop  of  ''vain  men,  which  heCoraied 
into  a  band  of  robbers,  and  became  their  captain.  Moreover,  he  was  bred  up  beyond  Jordan,  where  the  connectiaa  «i& 
the  tabernacle  and  its  observances  was  very  loose,  if  at  all  maintained ;  where  the  ephod  of  Gideon  had  been  a  tarn 
to  that  hero,  to  his  house,  and  to  the  people;  and  where,  after  his  death,  the  people  had  turned  aside  andaudt 
Baal-berith  their  god.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  b  not  too  much  to  suppose  that  the  law  had  become  very  km- 
fectly  known  in  general,  and  lesst  of  all  to  a  man  leading  the  kind  of  life  which  the  brave  Gileadite  had  led.    It  ii 


tended  sacrifice  of  Isaac  by  divine  command — ^there  is  nothing  very  violent  in  the  notion  that  ne  may  have  < 
plated  the  possibility  of  such  a  sacrifice  in  pronouncing  his  vow.  One  thing  seems  certain,  that  whatever  he  is 
tie  could  not  be  imaware  that  some  human  being  might,  quite  as  probably  as  an  animal,  be  the  first  to  come  to  mid 
him  on  his  retum  home.  Indeed,  "  coming  to  meet  him,^  seems  to  imply  an  act  which  could  scarcely  be  aneded 
from  any  but  a  human  beine.  That  this  numan  beinff  would  be  his  daughter  was  within  the  limits  of  potsibilitj; 
but  we  tee  from  the  result,  that  it  wat  hit  tecret  hope  that  the  miffht  be  spared.  He  did  not,  however,  make  bera 
exception,  because  the  prevalent  notion  was,  that  the  offering,  whether  for  sacrifice  or  living  contecration,  was  the  bor 
acceptable  in  the  tame  proportion  that  it  wat  cherithed  and  dear. 

We  have  stated  thete  contiderationt  to  show  that  the  unlawfiilnest  of  the  vow,  under  the  common  interpietatioD, 
cannot  be,  all  the  circumstancet  contidered,  admitted  at  a  reason  of  such  weight  as  to  enable  us  to  deny  positively  tlut 
Jephthah  made  such  a  vow.  It  does  however  enable  us  to  den;^,  most  decidraly,  that  such  an  ofBsnng  could  be  madt 
upon  God's  altar,  or  by  the  high-priest,  or  by  any  regular  and  faithful  member  of  the  priesthood.  Opie,  therefore,  (t  cot 
after  whose  celebrated  picture  we  annex,)  has  taken  a  most  unfortunate  view  of  his  text,  as  painters  often  do:  its  frne, 
however,  as  a  work  of  ut,  has  led  us,  after  some  hesitation,  to  introduce  it,  notwithstanding  the  grievous  historical  im- 
proprieties which  it  exhibits.  It  seems  to  us  almost  superfluous  to  say  thai  a  human  sacrifice  could  not  take  place  at 
the  Lord*s  proper  altar,  or  be  offered  by  his  proper  priest ;  but  perhaps  it  may  not  be  superfluous  to  show  uom  tba 
text,  that  if  Jephthah  did  ofier  his  daughter,  it  could  not  be  at  the  tabernacle.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  tab» 
nade  was  at  Shiloh,  in  the  tribe  of  Epkrtdwt,  Now  at  the  beginning  of  the  next  chapter,  and  immediately  afler  iht 
conclusion  of  the  war  with  the  .^munonites,  we  find  Jephthah,  who,  from  all  we  know,  had  never  till  then,  or  erai 
then,  been  west  of  the  Jordan,  engaged  in  a  bitter  war  with  the  Ephraimitet,  which  rendert  it  in  the  higheit  dttpce 
improbable  that  he  thould,  in  the  very  heat  of  the  quarrel,  have  gone  into  the  heart  of  that  tribe  to  oflfer  tuch  a  sscnoe^ 
even  had  it  been  lawfuL  That  such  a  sacrifice  was  not  offered  at  Shiloh,  where  only  sacrifices  to  Uie  Lord  coaU 
legally  be  offered,  does  not  however  of  itself  prove  that  no  such  sacrifice  was  ofllered.  If  this  unhappy  chief  was  lo 
iffnorant  of  the  law  as  to  think  such  a  sacrifice  acceptable  to  God,  he  may  well  have  been  guilty  of  the  other  £Miit, 
then  actually  a  common  one,  of  makine  his  offering  beyond  Jordan,  where  he  was  himself  master — ^particularly  as  it 
would  seem  (tee  chap.  viii.  27)  that  Gideon  himself  had  nven  his  sanction  to  thb  practice,  and  formed  an  estaUii^ 
ment  for  the  purpose.  In  the  course  of  the  preceding  olMervations  we  have  included  the  points  we  consider  indit- 
putable,  namely,  that  if  such  a  sacrifice  were  made,  it  wat  contrary  to  the  law  of  God — ^that  it  did  not  take  place  at  tha 
only  lawful  altar— and  that  it  could  not  have  had  the  tanction  of  tne  high-priett 

34.  ''  She  woi  kit  <mhf  cAt/dL"— Thit  circumstanee  it  mentioned  to  point  out  a  caute,  besides  paternal  affbction,  Ibr 
the  poignancy  of  his  distress.  It  has  been  observed  how  intensely  anxious  the  Hebrews  were  for  posterity,  and  as 
Jephthah  could  only  hope  for  descendants  through  his  daughter,  the  sorrow  he  expressed  it  quite  natural,  even  ooder 
the  milder  interpretation  of  his  vow« 

37.  *'  And  bewaii  my  virginity/* — ^This  is  thought  a  strong  circumstance  by  those  who  take  the  milder  view  of  Jepb- 
thah's  rash  vow.  If  she  was  to  die,  that  might  be  expected  to  have  been  mentbned  as  the  circumstance  to  be  bewailed ; 
but  the  text  itself  rather  refers  the  regret  to  the  loss  of  that  hope  of  becoming  **  a  mother  in  Israel,**  which  eveiy  He- 
brew woman  cherished  with  the  force  of  a  passion.  This  may  nevertheless  M  referred  to  her  death ;  since  to  die  with- 
out having  borne  children,  no  less  than  to  five  without  them,  was  the  most  lamentable  fate  which  could  befal  a  woman; 
and  on  this  circumstance  she  might  the  rather  be  supposed  to  dwell,  if  really  doomied  to  be  sacrificed ;  because  ibB 
may  have  thought  it  unbecoming  to  allow  herself  to  lament  that  which  was  to  be  an  acknowledgment  of  Isiael*s  deli- 
verance ;  but  not  at  all  to  to  bewail  the  involved  extinction  of  that  hope,  which,  to  the  dauirhtert  of  ItiaeL  wat  deartf 
than  life  ittelf. 

39.  **  Who  did  with  her  according  to  hit  9ow.^ — ^It  is  not  taid  what  he  did ;  and  that  she  is  not  said  to  have  been  laen- 
ficed,  is  considered  a  good  negative  evidence  that  rhe  was  not  Neither  view  however  can  obtfCin  much  support  fion 
this  clause.  It  refers  us  back  to  the  vow  itself  the  principal  considerations  connected  with  which  we  have  ahttdj 
stated. 

"  And  the  knew  no  fRon.**-— If  J^hthah't  daughter  were  tacrificed,  it  it  alleged  that  this  remark  would  be  frifolooi, 
by  those  who  think  that  she  was  not    If  she  were,  however,  we  do  not  see  any  puerility  in  directing  our  attentioa  to 
what  would  doubtlen  have  been  contidered  aa  a  Biott  painful  circumstance,  namely,  that  the  had  di^  childlen. 
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Sackifice  of  Jbphthab's  Davohtbb.— -Opix« 

40.  *^  The  daughtert  qf  Jirael  went  yearly  to  lament  the  daughter  of  JephthahJ^ — Much  of  the  sense  of  the  whole  narra- 
tive may  he  resolved  into  the  interpretation  of  the  word  /)^3/)^  from  TOA  h«'®  rendered  **  to  lament"  It  is  accord- 
ingly rendered  differently,  according  to  the  different'  opinions  which  are  entertained.  Those  who  think  that  she  was 
sacrificed,  are  satisfied  with  our  version :  whereas  others  refer  to  that  in  the  marein,  **io  talk  with" — meaning  that  the 
daughters  of  Israel  went  yearly  to  condole  with  and  entertain  her.  We  can  only  say,  without  refereuce  to  any  parti- 
cular theory,  that  the  word  means,  in  the  general  sense,  "  to  praise  or  celebrate,"  and  would  therefore^  denote  that  the 
daughters  of  Israel  kept  a  four  days'  anniversary  to  conmiemorate  this  transaction,  whatever  were  its  result.  In  a 
secondary  sense,  certainly,  the  word  does  mean  to  rehearse  or  relate ;  but  this  results  from  the  former  interpretation, 
recital  of  the  deed  celebrated  being  part  of  the  act  of  celebration.  To  make  this  sense,  which  denotes  recital,  to  mean 
coHvertatum,  as  in  the  margin,  seems  rather  forced.  Recollecting  the  custom  all  over  the  East,  for  people  to  go  once  a 
year  to  lament  over  the  graves  of  their  deceased  friends,  this  text  seems  rather  to  favour  the  idea  that  the  daughter  of 
Jenhthah  really  died. 

We  have  thus  gone  over  the  subject,  having  no  other  anxiety  than  to  show,  that  if  such  sacrifice  were  really  consum- 
mated, it  was  most  decidedly  against  the  law  of  God,  and  could  not  have  been  at  his  altar,  or  by  his  priest.  Further 
than  this,  the  subject  is  perplexed  with  difficulties.  Of  these,  one  which  we  have  not  already  noticed  is,  the  sup 
position  that  the  ]>ersons  who  were  devoted  to  the  Lord  were  doomed  to  perpetual  celibacy.  But  this  is  perfect^ 
gratuitous.  There  is  nothing  in  Scripture  to  sanction  such  a  conclusion,  unless  it  can  be  found  in  the  narrative  before 
us,   Samuel,  who  wae  devoted  to  the  Lord,  married,  and  had  sons.    Of  female  devotement  we  know  nothing,  hayinip  no 
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other  inftance  than  this,  if  this  be  one ;  and  it  ia  indeed  difficult  to  nndentand  how,  ander  the  Hebcew  law,  a  woam 
could  be  consecrated  to  Jehorah,  or  what  aenrices,  when  ao  conaecrated,  ahe  could  perform.  It  is  troe,  that  of  the  ]iidiaa< 
itish  ▼irgins  taken  captive,  thirty-two  became  "  the  Lord*a  tribute."  But  this  was  quite  a  diffident  a£bir.  These  woe 
captires  taken  in  war,  and  there  was  no  religious  vow  of  denotement  in  the  case.  And  it  is  nowhere  said  that  Ihej 
remained  in  a  state  of  celibacy,  or  that  they  had  any  peculiar  dutiea  to  perform.  It  is  generally  apeed  that  they  wen 
to  the  Lerites  what  the  rest  of  the  women  were  to  the. other  tribes,— lemale  slavea,  whom  they  mi^t  eoaj^oj  as  such 
in  ordinary  services,  or  whom  they  miffht,  when  fit  fbr  maniaffe»  many,  or  gi?e  in  mairia|^  to  their  sons.  Whiere,  tiies, 
is  the  system  of  perpetual  nrgimty  of  whbfh  so  muek  ia  said  in  the  interpietationa  of  this  chapter  ?  Some  think  tlut 
Jephthah  merely  aecluded  hia  daughter  ttam  society,  in  pttpetual  celibacr.  If  so,  this  was  an  invention  of  his  on. 
or  borrowed  fsom  abroad ;  for  there  is  nothing  in  Scripture  to  sanction  sucn  a  piactice,or  even  to  denote  that  it  ezislad 
in  Israel,  either  before  or  afbsr  the  time  in  wmch  the  hero  of  Gilead  lived. 

Several  writers  think,  that  the  story  of  the  sacrifice,  or  intended  sacrifice,  of  Iphi^nia,  was  taken  fitran  that  wluek 
we  have  been  considerinff.  There  is  certainly  a  remarkable  analogy  of  name:  Iphigenia  beingUttle  di£Eereiit  from 
Jephtheginia,  or  «  Jephthah*^  daughter."  lliia  lady  was  to  have  Jbeen  sacrificed  to  propitiate  Diana,  by  her  fatheri 
direction.  This  determination  being  oppoeed,  Iphigenia  herself  decided  the  matter,  by  declaring  her  readiness  to  die 
for  the  welfare  of  Greece.  But  at  Uie  moment  of  sacrifice  she  waa  saved  by  Diana,  who  substituted  a  hind  in  her  room, 
and  transported  her  to  Tkuris,  Where  she  became  a  priestess  of  the  goddess.  This  looks  like  a  combination  of  the 
present  narrative  with  the  rosttlt  of  Abraham*s  intended  sacrifice  of  Isaac.  This,  however,  is  only  one  out  of  sevezal 
veiuons  of  Iphigenia*li  story.  That  given  by  Cicero  is  more  strikingly  analogous :  '*  Agamemnon  had  vowed  to  aacitfice 
to  Diana  the  most  beautinil  object  which  should  be  bom  that  year  in  hia  kingdom.  Accordingly  he  sacrificed  fab 
daughter  Iphigenk,  because,  in  that  year,  AOthing  had  been  bom  which  exceeded  her  in  beau^ — a  tow  which  he 
should  rather  not  have  performed  than  commit  so  cmel  an  action.**  (<  Offices,'  1.  iii.  c.  25.)  A  story  still  tnere  stnkingly 
illustrative  is  givea  by  iirfius,  ia  his  bote  on  the  MiM,  tt.  121,  in  which  he  expUina  the  teaion  why 
■*  FUrce  tdonieneus»  (torn  Crete  was  fled, 
lKpell*d  and  exUed/ 
He  was  king  of  Cret«  t  and  being,  on  his  return  fhimTroy,  overtakan  by  a  storm,  he  Towed  that.  If  he  should  be  saved, 
he  would  0ffi»r  in  sacrlloe  to  the  gods  the  first  object  that  should  meet  him  on  his  arrivaL  Moat  unhappily,  he  was 
first  met  by  hia  own  soll»  and,  according  to  some  accounts,  he  did  with  him  according  to  his  vow ;  but  others  state,  thtt 
a  plague  arose,  Which,  being  construed  to  denote  the  displeasure  of  the  gods»  the  ati^ens  not  only  prevented  the  r — ' 
fice,  but  expelled  Idomenetts  from  hk  kingdom. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

1  The  EpArmm{te9^  mattifUing  toith  Jephthah,  and 
discerned  ^  ShihMeth,  are  slain  bv  the  Oilead- 
ites,  1  Jephthah  dieth.  8  Ibzan,  who  had  thirty 
sons  and  thirty  df^hters,  11  and  Elm,  13  and 
Abdon,  who  had  Jhtttf  sons  and  thirty  nephews, 
judged  Isra§i* 

And  the  men  of  Ephmm  ^gathered  them* 
selves  together)  and  went  northward,  and 
said  unto  Jephthah,  Wherefore  passedst 
thou  over  to  n^ht  against  the  children  ^  of 
Ammon,  and  didst  not  call  us  to  go  with 
thee  ?  we  will  bum  thine  house  upon  thee 
with  fire. 

2  And  Jephthah  said  unto  them,  I  and 
my  people  were  at  great  strife  with  the  chil- 
dren of  Ammon ;  and  when  I  called  you,  ye 
delivered  me  not  out  of  their  hands. 

3  And  when  I  saw  that  ye  delivered  me 
not,  I  put  my  life  in  my  lumds,  and  passed 
over  against  the  children  of  Ammon,  and 
the  Lord  deUvered  them  into  my  hand : 
wherefore  then  are  ye  come  up  unto  me  this 
day,  to  fight  against  me  ? 

4  Then  Jephthah  gathered  together  all 
the  men  of  Gilead,  and  fought  with  Ephraim : 
and  the  men  of  Gilead  smote  Ephraim,  be- 
cause the^  said.  Ye  Gileadites  are  fugitives 
of  Ephraim  amon^  the  Ephraimite8»  and 
among  the  Manassites. 


5  And  the  Gileadites  took  the  passages 
of  Jordan  before  the  Ephraimites :  and  it 
vras  so,  that  when  those  Ephraimites  which 
were  escaped  said,  Let  me  go  over ;  that  the 
men  of  Gilead  said  unto  him>  Ari  thou  an 
Ephraimite  ?  If  he  said>  Nay ; 

6  Then  said  they  unto  him,  Say  now 
Shibboleth !  and  he  taid  Sibboleth :  for  he 
could  not  firame  to  pronounce  it  right  Then 
they  took  him,  and  slew  him  at  the  passages 
of  Jordan :  and  there  fell  at  that  time  ofuie 
Ephraimites  forty  and  two  thousand. 

7  And  Jephthah  judged  Israel  six  years. 
Then  died  Jephthah  the  Gileadite,  and  was 
buried  in  one  of  the  cities  of  Gilead. 

8  f  And  after  him  Ibzan  of  Bethlehem 
judged  Israel. 

9  And  he  had  thirty  sons,  and  thirty 
daughters,  whom  he  sent  abroad,  and  took 
in  tmrty  daughters  from  abroad  for  his  sons. 
And  he  judged  Israel  seven  years. 

.10  Then  died  Ibian»  and  was  buried  at 
Beth-lehem. 

11  %  And  alter  him  Elon»  a  Zebulonite, 
judged  Israel;  and  he  judged  Israel  tea 
years.' 

12  And  Elon  the  Zebtdonite  died,  and 
was  buried  in  Aijalon  in  the  country  of 
Zebulun. 

13  f  And  after  him  Abdon  the  son  of 
Hilleli  a  Piiathooite,  judged  Israel 
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14  And  he  had  forty  sons  and  thirty 
•nephews,  that  rode  on  threescore  and  ten 
ass  colts :  and  he  judged  Israel  eight 
years. 


JUDGES.  [B.0.n6U 

15  And  Abdon  the  son  of  Hillel  the  R- 
rathonite  died,  and  was  buried  in  Pirathon 
in  the  land  of  Ephraim,  in  the  mount  of  the  . 
Amalekites. 


«  Heb.  JOBS*  sons. 

Verse  1.  "  W%  will  bum  thine  haute  upon  theej* — Here  i»  a  second  proof  of  the  haughty  and  turbulent  disposition  of 
the  Ephraimites.  Comparing  this  with  their  complaints  to  Joshua,  their  hostile  attitude  towards  Gideon,  and  their 
present  insulting  language  to  Jephthah,  we  cannot  fail  to  discover  a  disposition  to  lord  it  over  the  other  tribes,  and  an 
affectation  of  superior  authority  and  pre-eminence,  to  which  they  were  certainly  not  yet  entitled.  There  were  many  cir- 
cumstances to  excite  in  them  this  disposition— such  as  the  distinction  assigned  them  in  the  blessing  of  Jacob— the  fact 
that  Joshua,  the  chief  conqueror  of  the  land,  had  been  an  Ephraimite — and  the  privilege  which  they  enjoyed  of  having 
the  tabernacle  within  their  borders.  The  firm  but  temperate  answer  of  Jephthah,  though  less  soft  than  that  of  Gideon, 
contrasts  well  with  the  personalities  and  threats  of  this  self-sufficient  tribe. 

3.  **  1  put  my  l\fe  in  my  hand*,** — A  strong  Orientalism,  implying  "I  risked  my  life  in  a  seemingly  desperate  under- 
taking." Mr.  Roberts,  who  cites  several  proverbial  applications  of  this  phrase  among  the  Hindoos,  thinks  that  the 
idea  is  taken  from  a  man  canying  something  very  precious  in  his  hands,  under  circumstances  of  great  danger. 

6.  **He  could  not  frame  to  pronounce  it  rights — ^This  is  an  interesting  indication  that  a  difference  of  dialects  had 
already  arisen  iji  different  parts  of  the  country,  and  by  which  the  inhabitants  of  one  part  were  distinguished  from  those 
of  another.  In  later  times,  we  find  Peter  easily  distinguished  in  Pilate's  hall  as  a  Galilean,  by  his  dialect  (Mark  xiv.  70.) 
There  is  nothing  extraordinary  in  this.  England  herself  offers  a  considerable  variety  of  dialects  and  modes  of  pronun- 
ciation ;  and  so  does  evenr  other  country.  There  is  scarcely  any  so  small  as  to  be  exempt.  In  Greece,  an  Athenian 
spoke  Greek  as  differently  from  a  Dorian  as  perhaps  a  northern  man  speaks  English  from  a  native  of  the  southenr 
counties.  In  the  East  itself,  the  Arabic  of  Cairo,  Aleppo,  and  Bagdad  is  so  different,  that  one  who  has  made  himself 
master  of  the  language  in  one  of  these  cities  cannot,  without  ^at  difficulty,  understand,  or  be  understood,  in  the 
others.  Even  in  Uie  small  island  of  Malta  (where  an  Arabian  dialect  is  spoken),  the  inhabitants  of  the  several  villages 
speak  the  same  language  with  so  much  difference  as  to  render  the  market,  to  which  they  resort  in  common,  a  sort  of 
Babel.  While  that  island  was  independent,  there  was  a  knight  (mentioned  by  De  Bois^lin)  who  gained  great  credit  by 
being  able  to  tell,  by  means  of  this  difference,  from  what  villages  the  country  people  in  the  market  came.  The  word 
chosen  by  the  Gileadites  means  a  ttreamy  which,  being  the  name  of  the  object  immediately  before  them,  would  seem  to 
be  naturally  suggested,  and  was  well  calculated  to  put  the  Ephraimites  off  their  guard*  We  scarcely  need  remark, 
that  eh  is  of  peculiarly  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  pronunciation  to  persons  whose  organs  have  not,  in  childhood,  been 
tutored  to  it.  It  is  entirely  wanting  in  many  lan^ages ;  and  when  persons  to  whom  such  languages  are  native, 
attempt  to  learn  a  language  which  has  it,  they  find  it  not  the  least  arduous  part  of  their  task  to  master  and  use  pro- 
perly this  most  difficult'  sound.    This  was  the  case  of  the  Ephraimites,  who  *'  could  not  frame  to  pronounce  it  right.** 


CHAPTER  XIIL 

1  Israel  is  in  the  hand  of  the  Philistines,     2  An 
angel  appeareth  to  Mam>ah's  wife,     8  The  angel 

X%reth  to  Manoah*      15  Manoahs  sacrifice, 
eby  the  angel  is  discovered.     24  Samson  is 
bom. 

And  the  children  of  Israel  'did  evil  a^ain* 
in  the  sight  of  the  Lord  ;  and  the  Lord 
deUvercd  them  into  the  hand  of  the  Philis- 
tines forty  years. 

2  1[  And  there  was  a  certain  man  of  Zo- 
rah,  of  the  family  of  the  Danites,  whose 
name  was  Manoah ;  and  his  wife  was  barren, 
and  bare  not. 

3  And  the  angel  of  the  Lord  appeared 
unto  the  woman,  and  said  unto  her,  ]Dehold 
now,  thou  art  barren,  and  bearest  not :  but 
thou  shalt  conceive,  and  bear  a  son. 

4  Now  therefore  beware,  I  pray  thee,  and 
•drink  not  wine  nor  strong  arink,  and  eat 
not  any  unclean  thing : 

5  For,  lo,  thou  shalt  conceive,  and  bear 
a  son:  and  *no  razor  shall  come  on  his 
head :  for  the  child  shall  be  a  Nazarite  unto 
God  from  the  womb :  and  he  shall  begin  to 


deliver  Israel  out  of  the  hand  of  the  Philis- 
tines. 

6  %  Then  the  woman  came  and  told  her 
husband,  saying,  A  man  of  God  came  unto 
me,  and  his  countenance  was  like  the  coun- 
tenance of  an  angel  of  God,  very  terrible : 
but  I  asked  him  not  whence  he  was,  neither 
told  he  me  his  name : 

7  But  he  said  unto  me.  Behold,  thou  shalt 
conceive,  and  bear  a  son ;  and  now  drink  no 
wine  nor  strong  drink,  neither  eat  any  un- 
clean thing :  for  the  child  shall  be  a  Naza- 
rite to  God  from  the  womb  to  the  day  of 
his  death. 

8  i[  Then  Manoah  intreated  the  Lord, 
and  said,  O  my  Lord,  let  the  man  of  God 
which  thou  didst  send  come  again  unto  us, 
and  teach  us  what  we  shall  do  xmto  the 
child  that  shall  be  bom. 

9  And  God  hearkened  to  the  voice  of 
Manoah;  and  the  angel  of  God  came  again 
unto  the  woman  as  she  sat  in  the  field :  but 
Manoah  her  husband  was  not  with  her. 

10  And  the  woman  made  haste,  and  ran, 
and  shewed  her  husband,  and  said  unto  him. 


1  Heb.  added  to  commit.  See. 
VOL.  I.  4  N 


*  Chap.  8. 11.  and  3.7.  and  4. 1,  and  6. 1,  and  10.  ^        >  ^om.  $.  9, 3. 


«  Num.  6. 5.    1  Sam,  1.11. 
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Manoah  and  tub  AnobIm— Solikbn&« 


Behold,  the  man  hath  appeared  unto  me, 
that  came  unto  me  the  other  day. 

1 1  And  Manoah  arose,  and  went  after  his 
wife,  and  came  to  the  man,  and  said  unto 
him.  Art  thou  the  man  that  spakest  unto 
the  woman  ?  And  he  said,  I  am. 

12  And  Manoah  said,  Now  let  thy  words 
come  to  pass.  *How  shall  we  order  the  child, 
and  •  '^hoto  shall  we  do  unto  him  ? 

13  And  the  angel  of  the  Lord  said  unto 
Manoah,  Of  all  that  I  said  unto  the  woman 
let  her  beware. 

14  She  may  not  eat  of  any  thing  that 
cometh  of  the  vine,  neither  let  her  drink 
wine  or  strong  drink,  nor  eat  any  unclean 
thing:  all  that  I  commanded  her  let  her  ob- 
serve. 

15  ^  And  Manoah  said  unto  the  angel 
of  the  Lord,  I  pray  thee,  let  us  detain  thee, 
until  we  shall  nave  made  ready  a  kid  'for 
thee. 

16  And  the  angel  of  the  Lord  said  unto 
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oftAtf^&c.     •OrwhataMV^f      7  Heb.  what f))aU )>« ^ toorik/ 


Manoah,  Though  thou  detain  me,  I  will  not 
eat  of  thy  bread :  and  if  thou  wilt  offer  a 
burnt  offering,  thou  must  oflFer  it  unto  ihe 
Lord.  For  Manoah  knew  not  that  he  was 
an  angel  of  the  Lord. 

17  And  Manoah  said  unto  the  angel  of 
the  Lord,  What  is  thy  name,  that  when  thj 
sayings  come  to  pass  we  may  do  thee  ho- 
nour f 

18  And  the  angel  of  the  Lord  said  unto 
him.  Why  askest  thou  thus  after  my  name, 
seeing  it  is  'secret  ? 

19  So  Manoah  took  a  kid  with  a  mesi 
oflTering,  and  offered  it  upon  a  rock  unto  the 
Lord  :  and  the  angel  dia  wonderously ;  and 
Manoah  and  his  wife  looked  on. 

20  For  it  came  to  pass,  when  the  flame 
went  up  toward  heaven  from  off  the  altar, 
that  the  angel  of  the  Lord  ascended  in  the 
flame  of  the  altar.  And  Manoah  and  m 
wife  looked  on  iU  and  fell  on  their  faces  to 
the  ground. 
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21  But  the  angel  of  the  Lord  did  no  more 
appear  to  Manoah  and  to  his  wife.  Then 
Manoah  knew  that  he  was  an  angel  of  the 

IX)RD. 

22  And  Manoah  said  unto  his  wife,  "^We 
sliall  surely  die,  because  we  have  Been  Ood. 

23  But  his  wife  said  unto  him.  If  the 
LiORD  were  pleased  to  kill  us,  he  would  not 
Have  received  a  burnt  offering  and  a  meat 
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offering  at  our  hands,  neither  would  he  have 
shewed  us  all  these  things,  nor  would  as  at 
this  time  have  told  us  such  things  as  these. 

24  %  And  the  woman  bare  a  son,  and 
called  his  name  Samson :  and  the  child  grew, 
and  the  Lord  blessed  him. 

25  And  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  began  to 
move  him  at  times  in  the  camp  of  Dan  be« 
tween  Zorah  and  EshtaoL 


iOEzod.33.SOl.    Chap.6.S8. 

Verse  2.  '<  ZsroA."— This  is  one  of  the  towns  which  weie  tiken  out  of  Jadah's  lot,  and  given  to  Dan.  (Josh.  xv.  33 ; 
idxm  41 .)  It  seems  to  h«re  heen  a  frontier  town  towards  Judah  after  the  boundary  was  altered ;  for  when  the  ten  tribes 
revolted  from  the  house  of  David,  Rehoboam  retained  Zorah,  and  it  is  mentioned  amon^  those  towns  which  he  made 
*'  cities  of  defence  in  Judah.*  (2  Chron.  xi  5^  Its  inhabitants  were  called  Zorites  and  Zorathites.  (1  Chron.  iL  54 ; 
W.  2.)  Zorah  existed  as  a  town  in  the  time  of  Susebios  and  Jerome.  It  will  be  well  to  recollect,  that  the  territory  of 
Dan  lay  between  that  of  Judah  and  the  Philistines,  and  consequently  at  no  great  distance  from  any  of  the  places  which 
are  mentioned  in  the  remarkable  history  of  Samson,  and  which  were  the  scenes  of  his  exploits. 

5.  **  NaxariteJ*^^&d  tha  note  to  Num.  vL  2. 


19.  "  Upon  a  rocil."-*A  rock  was  signalized  much  in  the  same  manner  in  the  history  of  GHdeon  (chap.  vi.  20,  21). 
Ijarge  masses  of  stone,  of  various  forms,  some  of  which  are  well  adapted  to  serve  occasionally  as  altars,  occur  in  the 
plains  and  valleyi  of  Judea  and  other  hilly  countries.  Some  of  these  are  seen  in  their  natural  position,  rising  out  of  the 
ground,  while  others  appear  as  detached  fragments,  thrown  down  from  the  rocky  eminences.  To  such  insulated  masses 
of  rock  there  are  frequent  allusions  in  Scripture. 

25.  «  ^jA/oo/."— This  was  another  principal  town  of  Dan  which  had  once  belonged  to  Judah.  It  was  thb  place  and 
Zorah  that  finished  the  six  hundred  armed  Danites,  who  went  into  the  north  of  the  country  and  took  Laish  (aiterwards 
I^),  forming  a  new  settlement  near  the  sources  of  the  Jordan.  These  are  the  onl]r  circumstances  which  make  Esh- 
taol  of  amr  historical  importance.  It  still  existed  in  the  time  of  Jerome,  who  describes  it  as  being  ten  miles  to  the 
north  of  ^leutheropolis,  on  the  road  to  Nicopolis  or  Emmaus.  Eleutheropolis,  which  must  sometimes  be  mentioned,  as 
the  place  from  which  Eosebius  and  Jerome  measure  theb  distances,  does  not  occur  in  the  Bible,  or  at  least  not  under 
that  name.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  built  considerab^  later  than  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and,  in^  the  fourth 
century,  when  the  emment  men  whom  we  have  named  lived,  was  a  place  of  much  importance.  Its  name  imports  the 
free  city.  It  lay  near  what  had  been  the  boimdary  line  between  Judah  and  Dan,  and  is  commonly  placed  about  N.  lat. 
3r  42^  E.  long.  34°  ^. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

1  Samson  desireth  a  tai/e  of  the  PkiUsHms*  6  In 
his  journey  he  killeth  a  lion,  S  Ina  second  Jour- 
ney  hefinaeth  honey  in  the  carcase,  10  8amson*s 
marriage  feast  12  Hii  riddle  by  his  wife  is 
made  mown.  \9  He  spoileth  thirty  Philistines, 
20  His  wife  is  married  to  another. 

And  Samson  went  down  to  Timnath,  and 
saw  a  woman  in  Timnath  of  the  daughters 
of  the  Philistines. 

2  And  he  came  up,  and  told  his  father 
and  his  mother>  and  said,  I  have  seen  a  wo- 
man in  Timnath  of  the  daughters  of  the 
Philistines ;  now  therefore  get  her  for  me  to 
wife. 

3  Then  his  father  and  bis  mother  said 
unto  him,  Js  there  never  a  woman  amon? 
the  daughters  of  thy  brethren,  or  amone  all 
my  people,  that  thou  ^oest  to  take  a  wife  of 
the  uncircurndsed  Philistines  ?  And  Sam- 
son said  unto  bis  father.  Get  her  for  me ; 
for  ^she  pleaseth  me  well. 

4  But  his  father  and  his  mother  knew  not 
that  it  was  of  the  Lord,  that  be  sought  an 


occasion  agrainst  the  Philistines :  for  at  that 
time  the  rhilistiues  bad  dominion  over 
IsraeL 

5  %  Then  went  Samson  down,  and  his 
father  and  his  mother,  to  Timnath,  and  came 
to  the  vineyards  of  Timnath :  and,  behold, 
a  young  lion  roared  'against  him. 

6  And  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  came 
mightily  upon  him,  and  he  rent  him  as  he 
would  have  rent  a  kid,  and  he  had  nothing 
in  his  band :  but  be  told  not  his  father  or 
his  mother  what  be  had  done. 

7  And  be  went  down,  and  talked  with  the 
woman ;  and  she  pleased  Samson  well 

8  %  And  after  a  time  he  returned  to  take 
her,  and  be  turned  aside  to  see  the  carcase 
of  the  lion :  and,  behold,  there  was  a  swarm 
of  bees  and  honey  in  the  carcase  of  the  lion. 

9  And  he  took  thereof  in  his  bands,  and 
went  on  eating,  and  came  to  bis  father  and 
mother,  and  he  gave  them,  and  they  did 
eat :  but  be  told  not  them  that  he  had  taken 
the  honey  out  of  the  carcase  of  the  lion. 

10  ^  So  his  father  went  down  unto  the 


4ii  2 


1  Heb.  the  it  right  in  mme  ey6$,       *  Heb.{a  meetiMQ  kirn. 
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woman:  and  Samson  made  there  a  feast; 
for  80  used  the  young  men  to  do. 

1 1  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  they  saw 
him,  that  they  brought  thirty  companions 
to  be  with  him. 

12  ^  And  Samson  said  unto  them,  I  will 
now  put  forth  a  riddle  unto  you :  if  ye  can 
certainly  declare  it  me  within  the  seven  days 
of  the  feast,  and  find  it  out,  then  I  will  give 
you  thirty  'sheets  and  thirty  change  of  gar- 
ments : 

13  But  if  ye  (cannot  declare  it  me,  then 
shall  ye  eive  me  thirty  sheets  and  thirty 
change  of  garments.  And  they  said  unto 
him.  Put  forth  thy  riddle,  that  we  may 
hear  it 

14  And  he  said  unto  them.  Out  of  the 
eater  came  forth  meat,  and  out  of  the  strong 
came  forth  sweetness.  And  they  could  not 
in  three  days  expound  the  riddle. 

15  And  it  came  to  pass  on  the  seventh 
day,  that  they  said  unto  Samson's  wife.  En- 
tice thy  husband,  that  he  may  declare  unto 
us  the  riddle,  lest  we  burn  thee  and  thy 
father's  house  with  fire :  have  ye  called  us 
*to  take  that  we  have  ?  is  it  not  so  ? 

16  And  Samson's  wife  wept  before  him, 

' Or,  sMrU,       *  Heb.  to  possess  us,  or,  to  impoverish  us. 


and  said.  Thou  dost  but  hate  me,  and  lovcst 
me  not :  thou  hast  put  forth  a  riddle  unto 
the  children  of  my  people,  and  hast  not  told 
it  me.  And  he  said  unto  her,  Behold,  I 
have  not  told  it  my  father  nor  my  mother, 
and  shall  I  tell  it  thee  ? 

17  And  she  wept  before  him  'the  seven 
days,  while  their  feast  lasted :  and  it  came 
to  pass  on  the  seventh  day,  that  he  told  her, 
because  she  lay  sore  upon  him :  and  she  told 
the  riddle  to  the  children  of  her  people. 

18  And  the  men  of  the  city  said  unto 
him  on  the  seventh  day  before  the  sun  went 
down.  What  is  sweeter  than  honey  ?  and 
what  is  stronger  than  a  lion  ?  And  he  said 
unto  them.  If  ye  had  not  plowed  with  my 
heifer,  ye  had  not  found  out  my  riddle. 

19  %  And  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  came 
upon  him,  and  he  went  down  to  Ashkelon, 
and  slew  thirty  men  of  them,  and  took  their 
•spoil,  and  gave  change  of  garments  unto 
them  which  expounded  the  riddle.  And  his 
anger  was  kindled,  and  he  went  up  to  his 
father's  house. 

20  But  Samson  s  wife  was  given  to  his 
companion,  whom  he  had  used  as  his 
friend. 

*  Or,  the  rest  of  the  seven  days,  &c.       *  Or,  appareL 
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Verse  1.  "  TVmjm/A.*— This  place  was  Teiy  ancient,  it  hating  been  mentioned  in  the  time  of  Jacob.  Judah  had  his 
sheep  shorn  in  or  near  Timnath  (Gen.  xzxviiL  12),  his  visit  to  which  inToWed  the  only  stain  upon  his  character  with 
which  we  are  acquainted.  Tlie  town  was  at  first  in  the  lot  of  Judah,  and  afterwards  m  that  of  Dan ;  but  we  do  not 
know  that  either  tribe  ever  acquired  possession  of  it  (Josh.  xv.  57 ;  xix«  43).  It  is  mentioned  under  the  names  of 
Tininah,  Timnath,  and  Timnatha ;  and  is  usually  stated  to  have  been  twelve  miles  from  Eshtaol  and  six  from  Adullanu 

5.  *^A  iftmng  Hon  roortd  agmut  km,** — It  is  evident  from  this  and  other  passages  of  Scripture,  that  lions  formerly 
existed  in  Judea.  Some  places,  indeed,  took  their  names  from  the  lion,  as  Lebaoth  and  Beth-lebaoth  (Josh.  xv.  32 ; 
six.  6).  We  do  not  know  that  lions  are  now  to  be  met  with  in  that  country ;  but  this  is  not  siir^risins,  as  numerous 
instances  might  be  cited  of  the  disappearance  of  wild  animals,  in  the  course  of  time,  from  countries  where  they  were 
once  well  known*  This  is  particularly  the  case  with  respect  to  those  animals  which,  like  the  lion,  are  no  where  found 
in  larse  numbers.  Lions  have  not,  however,  disappeared  from  Western  Asia.  They  are  still  found  in  Mesopotamia 
and  ^byloniar— or  rather,  on  both  sides  of  the  rivers  Tiffrb  and  Euphrates.  That  they  existed  anciently  in  Syria  (as 
they  do  still  in  the  eastern  parts  of  that  country),  as  well  as  in  Mesopotamia,  is  attested  by  several  ancient  writers. 
Thus  Q.  Curtius  (viii.  c*  1)  mentions  that  Lysimachus,  when  hunting  in  Syria,  had  killed  a  very  large  lion,  single-handed, 
but  not  until  the  animal  had  torn  his  shoulder  to  the  bone.  The  historian  mentions  this  incidentally  while  relating  how 
Alexander  the  Great,  while  hunting,  was  assailed  by  a  large  lion,  which  he  slew.  This  was  thouLJ^ht  a  great  feat  even 
for  Alexander,  although  he  was  armed  with  a  huntmg-spear: — ^what  then  shall  we  say  of  Samson,  who  overcame  a  lion 
when  unprovided  with  an^  land  of  weapon  ?  It  will  be  observed  that  '*  young  lion"  does  not  here  mean  a  whelp,  for 
which  the  Hebrew  has  quite  a  different  word— but  a  young  lion  arrived  at  its  full  strength  and  site,  when  it  is  far  more 
fierce  than  at  a  later  period  of  its  life. 

8.  "  After  a  ft'sic  ke  returned  to  take  her  J* — She  had  doubtless  been  betrothed  to  him  in  the  first  instance,  and  the 
^time"  mentioned,  refers  to  the  interval  which  it  was  considered  necessary  should  elapse  between  the  betrothal  and 
actual  marriage :  that  is  to  say,  it  was  usual  for  the  betrothed  bride  to  remain  for  a  time  in  the  house  of  her  parents, 
after  which  tbs  bridegroom  came  to  fetch  her  home  and  take  her  fully  as  hb  wife.  The  length  of  the  interval  de- 
pended on  circumstances.  As  the  youn^  people  were  often  affianced  by  their  parents  when  mere  children,  a  long 
interval  then  elapsed  before  the  completion  of  the  marriage ;  but  when  they  were  already  marriageable,  the  time  was 
shorter,  as  might  be  previously  agreed  upon  between  the  respective  parties.  Even  in  such  a  case,  however,  the  time  was 
seldom  less  than  about  ten  months  or  a  year,  which  therefore  maybe  taken  to  denote  the  period  expressed  by  <'a  time,** 
in  the  present  text.  The  Jews  still  keep  up  this  custom ;  the  parties  beings  at  the  least,  betrothed  six  or  twelve  months 
before  marriage.  After  the  betrothal,  the  parties  were  considered  man  and  wife ;  and  hence  a  betrothed  woman  guilty 
of  any  criming  intercourse  with  another  was  regarded  as  an  adulteress ;  and  if  f^m  any  cause  the  husband  should 
be  unwilling  to  complete  the  engagement,  Uie  woman  was  regpolarly  divorced,  like  a  wife.  Tet  still,  in  this  time,  the 
man  and  woman  appear  to  have  had  little  if  any  communication  with  each  other ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  determine  exactly 
the  terms  on  which  they  sodally  stood  towards  each  other.  Some  think  that  they  had  no  opportunities  of  even  talking 
together ;  while  others  allow  that  the  betrothal  entitled  the  bridegroom  to  visit  the  bride  at  her  father's,  but  without 
any  intimate  communication*  The  latter  is  the  practice  among  Die  modem  Jews*  who  retain  so  much  of  their  ancient 
oriental  ideas  as  to  consider  it  improper  for  a  young  man  and  woman  even  to  walk  together  in  public  without 
being  betrothed ;  and  among  whom,  therefore,  the  betrothal  merely  admits  to  a  restricted  courtship.  In  point  of  fact, 
we  apprehend  that  the  betrothal  was  eonadered  necessary  to  enable  a  young  man  to  pay  to  a  woman  even  that  limited 
degree  of  particular  attention  which  eastern  manners  allowed.  (See  Lewis's  <  Orrgines  HebrsBS ;'  Jahn's  '  ArchsBologia  ;* 
and  Isaacs's  '  Ceremonies,  &c.,  of  the  Jews.*) 

*'  There  wu  a  swarm  of  bete  and  honey  in  the  caroaee  of  the  /mm."— The  preceding  note  explains  in  part  the  present 
text.  It  is  evident  that  several  months  had  elapsed  between  the  first  and  second  visit  to  Timnath,  and  in  that  time  the 
carcase  of  the  lion  nnut  have  been  reduced  to  a  clean  skeleton ;  which  mighty  form  a  very  suitable  receptacle  for  the 
bees  which  abounded  in  that  region.  This  would  be  particularly  the  case,  if  it  remained  covered  with  some  portions  of 
the  dried  skin,  or  if  it  was  in  a  secluded  place  among  bushes  or  nigh  grass,  as  seems  to  be  implied  in  the  fact  of  Sam- 
son's *<  turning  aside"  to  look  for  it,  and  m  its  not  having  been  previously  discovered  by  others,  who,  we  may  be  sure, 
would  have  anticipated  him  in  taking  the  honey.  Much  less  time  than  the  probable  interval  would  amply  have  sufficed 
to  have  rendered  the  carcase  of  the  uon  a  perfectly  clean  habitation  for  the  bees.  A  day  or  two  for  birds,  and  a  night 
or  two  for  beasts  of  prey,  would,  in  that  country,  have  cleared  the  skeleton  of  every  particle  of  flesh ;  and,  in  a  few  days 
more,  the  heat  of  the  sun  would  absorb  all  the  moisture  from  the  bones  and  from  any  portion  of  the  hide  which  may 
have  been  left  remaining.  There  is,  therefore,  nothing  in  this  fact  repugnant  to  the  naturally  cleanly  habits  of  bees,  and 
their  alleged  repugnance  to  impure  smells.  Herodotus. relates  an  anecdote  somewhat  in  conformity  with  this  view.  He 
says  that  the  Amathusians  revenged  themselves  on  Onesilus,  by  whom  they  had  been  besieg^,  by  cutting  off  his  head 
which  they  carried  to  their  city,  and  hung  up  over  one  of  its  ^tes.  fVhen  it  became  hollow,  a  swarm  of  bees  settled 
in  it,  and  filled  it  with  honey-comb  ('Terpsichore,'  114).  Virgil's  fourth  Georgic,  which  is  devoted  to  the  subject  of 
bees,  concludes  with  the  account  of  an  invention  1^  which  the  race  of  bees  might  be  replenished  or  renewed,  when 
diminished  or  lost.  He  speaks  of  it  as  an  art  practised  in  Egypt ;  and  through  the  absurd  distortions  of  the  story,  it  is 
not  difficult  to  perceive  that  it  originated  in  accounts  of  bees  swarming  in  the  carcases  of  animals.  The  process,  in 
brief,  is  to  kill  a  steer  two  years  oM,  by  first  stopping  his  nostrils  and  then  knocking  him  on  the  head,  so  that 

■  **  His  bowels,  bruised  within, 

Betray  no  wound  in  the  unbroken  skin." 

The  body  is  then  left  in  a  proper  situation ;  and  when  the  operator  repairs  thither  nine  mornings  after:—- 

^  Behold  a  prodigy !  for  from  within 
The  broken  bowels  and  the  bloated  skin, 
A  bussing  sound  of  bees  his  ears  alarms : 
Straight  issuing  through  the  sides  assembling  swarms. 
Dark  as  a  cloud  they  make  a  wheeling  flight, 
I  Then  on  a  neighb'ring  tree  descending,  light : 

like  a  large  cluster  m  black  grapes  they,  show. 
And  make  a  large  dependence  from  the  bough."— 'DRTiixif. 

lO.  ^  Samton  made  there  a  /fat/."— This  feast  used  to  last  seven  days,  as  we  see  by  verse  12  (see  also  the  note  on 
Gen.  xxix.  27 :  several  other  marriage  customs  aie  noticed  in  that  chapter,  and  in  chaps,  xxiv.  and  xxxiv) ;  after  which 
the  bride  was  brought  hom^to>  or  fetched  home  by,  her  husband*,    n  e  must  undentand  probably,  in  cmiformitj  with 
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Mdstbig  utagM  in  iha  Bait,  tlutt  fihunton  wuA/b  his  fiMst  •i  the  houtt  «if  mnm  acgnainiam^,  or  in  ope  lufsd  finr  the  oe- 
CMioQ,  as  his  own  home  was  distant ;  whili^  at  the  same  tiae>  the  woman  entertained  her  fomale  fnends  and  relatiTci 
at  her  father's  hoose.  The  dtflbrent  seies  never  feasted  together  on  theie  or  any  other  occasionsy  and  the  bride  and 
bridegroom  did  not  even  give  their  respective  entertainments  in  the  same  housS)  wwlsis  under  vary  peculiar  ciicoiD- 
stances.    In  reading  this  narrathre>  we  must  not  forget  thai  Bamson  was  a  stiaogtr  at  Tiwnath. 

1 1.  «  7%»rty  eompam(m9,^'~-We  difibr  from  those  who  think  it  was  a  regular  custom  Ihr  the  bride%  friends  to  profide 
the  bridegroom  with  a  number  of  companioas  or  bridesmen.  We  are  continually  ■rfstaking  whan  wa  take  peeeliai 
caaes  as  indications  of  general  usage.  It  seems  more  piobable  that  Samson  being  a  stranger  in  the  place,  the  bnde^ 
friends  undertook  to  provide  him  with  a  suitable  number  of  gueits  or  companions  to  eiye  proper  importance  to  hit 
wedding.  Feasting  tnirty  persons  for  a  week  must  have  been  a  very  costly  aflkirx  but  it  is  <mite  onentaL  In  tbe 
East,  sums  that  would  make  a  little  fortune— and  not  always  a  little  one — are  often spsat  on  suck  occasions;  and  stay 
one  so  much  desires  to  distinguish  himself  by  the  richness  and  profusion  of  the  wedding  entertainiewnti  that  the 
manner  in  which  the  expense  is  to  be  borne  is  often  a  subject  of  warm  discussion  and  psasions  asrangement  botwaea 
the  fiiends  of  the  bride  and  Uiose  of  the  bridegroom*  The  object  of  the  latter  is,  chiefly,  to  induce  the  fbrmer  to  giie 
up  a  part  of  ''the  price  '*  of  the  girl,  towards  the  expenses  of  this  occasion  \  and  to  some  extent  they  generally  soccisd. 

13.  **  I  wiU  nowpaftrik  m  r%ddh  wn$o  jrow,'*— It  was  a  very  ancient  custom  among  difereot  nations— a«  the  Phmiip 
dans,  the  Egyptians,  the  Greeks,  and  otheis-*to  relieve  their  entertainments,  1^  proposing  diScult  and  obicaie 
questions,  to  the  solution  of  which  a  reward  was  annexed  usually  equivalent  to  the  forfeiture  which  inability  in- 
curred. This  was  a  favourite  amusement  and  exercise  of  ingenuity  among  meet  people  in  thoee  timee,  when  the  very 
limited  extent  of  knowledge  and  general  information  afforaed  few  topics  of  interMting  conversation  or  diacussioii. 
Devices  of  this  sort  were  pwticularUr  necessary  for  amusement  and  pastime  in  a  festival  of  seven  days'  duration,  like 
the  present*  We  need  not  remind  the  reader  that  the  tales  of  ancient  and  modem  times,  Oriental  and  Enropaao, 
abound  in  instances  in  whiob  the  interest  of  the  story  turns  upon  some  great  advantage  or  exemption  from  calaaiity 
depending  upon  the  successful  interuretation  of  a  riddle.  This  was  also,  and  is  still  in  the  East,  a  Ikvourite,  but  eeitainly 
a  very  mistaken,  method  of  testing  tne  abilities  of  a  person  of  reputed  wisdom  or  learning.  Thus  the  queen  of  Sheba 
came  to  prove  Solomon  wiUi  hard  Questions  (1  Kin^  x.  1^.  The  Arabs,  PSrsians  and  l^irks  have  ancient  and  modern 
books,  of  neat  reputation  among  tnemselves,  contaming  nddles,  or  rules  by  which  riddles  may  he  interprsted  or  nia^ 
nufactuiea. 

IS.  <'  Thiriy  tkMii and  thirtp  ckoM  (/farswe/f."— Instead  of  "sheets"  the  marginal  reading  of  '^ shirts"  ii  on- 
questionably  to  be  prefer^  That  ii  to  say,  he  ofibred  thirty  dresses,  which  probabfy  consisted  only  of  a  shirt  aad 
^VV^  garment  Indeed,  as  it  is  probable  that  only  one  garment,  of  woollen,  was  worn  at  thia  time  by  the  common 
people,  the  shirt  may  be  taken  to  denote  that  the  areises  wers  such  aa  persons  of  consideration  usually  woie*  (See  tiie 
note  on  Dent  xziz.  6.) 

18.  "^^kadmoi  phwed  with  my  keifkr,  f€  kad  met /ktmd  9mi  w^  rtddk/'^y^^  do  not  undarstand  this  to  mean 
more  than  what  we  already  know,  namely>  that  the  Fhiliitinas  could  pot  have  obtained  the  solution  of  Samioii'f  niiki 
but  with  the  sssistanre  of  his  wife. 

19.  "  JMelm,^  othsrwiie  called  Askelon  or  Aacaloni  wai^  as  we  have  before  leen,  the  chief  aod  denominating  city 
of  one  of  the  five  principalities  of  the  Philistlhes.  It  was  taken,  with  the  others,  by  Judah  (chap.  L  18),  but  that  tribe 
did  not  lon^  retain  it.  It  was  situated  on  the  Mediterranean  coast,  between  Oasa  on  the  south  and  Ashdod  on  tbe 
north.  It  IS  distant  about  twelve  miles  from  the  fbrmer  town.  Mid,  as  weU  as  can  be  ascertained,  about  twice  tbst 
distance  8.8.  W.  from  Timnath.  Why  Samscm  went  so  fSar  it  is  not  easy  to  dstermine>  unlees  it  were  that  his  aggiw^ 
sion  might  be  committed  in  another,  and  perhaps  more  adverse,  principality  than  that  in  which  the  previous  trans- 
actions had  taken  place.  In  the  time  of  Herodotus  the  nlace  was  famous  for  a  temple,  which,  ha  says,  was  the  m<i^ 
ancient  of  those  consecrated  to  the  Heavenly  Venus,  and  which  had  been  plunderea  by  the  Scythians,  b.o.  6S0.  Thii 
Heavenly  Venus  was  no  doubt  the  same  as  "  Astarte,"— the  «  Ashtaroth,"  aod  the  **  queen  of  heaven  "  (t.e.,  tbe  moon) 
of  the  Bible.  Afler  passing  through  the  hands  of  the  powers  which  were  suceessivelT  dominant  in  this  region,  Ascalon 
became  the  seat  of  a  bishoprie  in  the  early  ages  of  Christianity ;  and^  in  the  time  of  the  Crusades,  the  degree  of  import- 
ance which  it  still  retained,  and  the  strength  of  its  position,  caused  its  possession  to  be  warmly  contested  between  tha 
Christians  and  Saracens ;  and  it  was  the  iMt  of  the  maritime  towns  whicn  were  takeu  by  the  fbrmer  (a.ii.  548,  a.o.  1 1^)* 
In  the  histonr  of  the  Crusades  it  is  chiefly  famous  for  a  battle  fought  in  its  pUins  in  1099,  when  Godfr^  of  BouiUos 
defeated  theearacens ;  and  another  in  1192,  when  the  sultan  Saladmwas  defeated,  with  great  slaughter  of  his  army,  by 
our  Richard  the  First.  Since  the  expulsion  of  the  Christians,  it  has  ceased  to  be  a  place  of  any  importance.  Sandys, 
early  in  the  seventeenth  century,  describes  it  then  as  '<  a  place  of  no  note ;  more  than  that  the  Tiirke  doth  keepe  tbers  s 
garrison*"  It  is  now  of  still  1ms  note,  being  an  entirely  deserted  ruin—'*  a  scene  of  desolation,"  says  Jollifft,  *^  the  m<sd 
extensive  and  complete  I  ever  witnessed,  except  at  Nicopolis" — ^verifying  the  divine  predictions  delivered  when  Aica^ 
Ion  was  in  its  ^ry,  "Askelon  shall  not  be  inhabited^  (Zeclu  ix*  i)  \  and,  '<  Asbkelon  shall  be  a  desolation.^... 
*'  And  the  sea^oast  shall  be  dwellings  and  cottagea  for  shepherds,  and  folds  for  flocks"  (Seph.  il  4,  6) ;  and  this  if  the 
literal  truth  at  present  with  respect  to  the  Philistiue  coast  m  generalf  and  in  parlicnlar  of  Ashkelon  and  its  vicimty. 
(See  '  Richardson,'  voL  u.  p.  204.) 

Ascalon  was  accounted  the  most  impregnable  town  on  the  Philistine  eeast  It  is  seated  on  a  hill,  which  presesti 
an  abrupt,  wave-beaten  face  to  the  sea,  but  slopes  g^ently  landward,  where  a  ridge  of  rock  winds  round  the  town  m  s 
semi-circular  direction,  terminating  at  each  extremity  in  tbe  sea«  On  this  rock  the  walls  weie  built,  th*  foundahons 
of  which  remain  all  the  way  round,  and  although  generally  ruined,  maintsin  in  some  few  places  the  original  elevttioo, 
which  was  considerable.  They  are  of  great  thickness,  and  flanked  with  towers  at  di^ent  distances.  It  is  remark- 
able that  the  eround  falls  within  the  walls,  as  It  does  on  the  outside ;  the  town  was  therefore  ntaated  in  a  hoUoWt  m 
that  no  ijart  of  va  buildings  could  be  seen  fh>m  without  the  walls.  The  interior  is  fid  1  of  ruins  of  domestic  babitatioi^r 
of  Christian  churches  in  the  Gothic  style,  with  some  traces  of  more  ancient  remains.  Of  the  latter  the  principal  minis 
situated  about  the  centre  of  the  town,  and  appears  to  have  been  a  temple ;  in  which  a  %fm  columns  of  grey  granite,  aw 
one  of  red,  with  an  unusually,  large  proportion  of  fislspar,  and  some  small  portion  of  the  walls,  are  all  that  nowremaina 
It  is  possible  that  this  structure  may  have  been  the  successor  of  that  old  temple  for  which  the  jda^  ^^**  *fwi2 
famous.  Ascalon  was  the  native  place  of  Herod  the  Great,  who  considerably  unproved  it,  and  built  there  a  ^^'"^^ 
palace,  some  traces  of  which  might  still  poseiblybe  discovered*  Ascalon  waa  never  of  much  importance  as  a  ^^1 
the  coast  being  sandy  and  difficult  of  access*  There  is  no  bay  or  shelter  for  shipping ;  but  a  small  harbour,  st  a»^ 
dietance  to  the  neithwftidi  f«?ee  mm,  u  it  pivbebl  j  did  ((»nnerly,  tQ  receive  the  mmu  oalt  that  tiede  elon^  ^  ^^^^ 
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80.  <*  Hi$  compmioitf  wkm  l#  had  u$ed  a»  ^yhgwrf."— This  friend  wai  probably  what  ia  called  in  the  New  Teiteniwiit 
"  the  friend  of  the  bridegroonu^  This  person  (called  the  jPflrawywyA)  was  a  trusted  friend,  who  was  charred  with  a 
peculiarly  delicate  and  confidential  office.  He  demoted  himself,  for  a  time,  almost  enttrelj  to  the  affairs  of  the  bride- 
groom ;  before  the  day  of  marriage,  be  was  usually  the  medium  of  commnnication  between  the  bridegroom  and  the 
bride  ;  during  the  marriage  festi?i&,  he  was  in  constant  attendance,  doing  his  best  to  promote  the  hilarity  of  the  entei^ 
tainment,  ana  rejoicing  in  the  happiness  of  his  friend.  Nor  did  hb  duties  terminate  with  the  completion  of  the  mar- 
riaro,  but  he  was  considered  the  p^on  and  confidential  friend  of  both  parties,  and  was  usually  callea  in  to  compose  any 
di£rences  which  might  arise  between  them.  Samson's  friend  must,  as  his  paranymph,  have  had  peculiar  utcilitiee 
in  forming  an  acquaintance  with  the  woman,  and  of  ^^aining  her  favourable  notice ;  and  the  treachery  of  one  whom 
he  had  so  largely  trusted,  must  hsfe  been  peculiarly  distressing  to  Samson.  Milton,  also,  entertains  the  view  that  the 
paranymph  is  here  intended— 

''The  Tinman  bride 
Had  not  so  soon  preferr'd 
Thy  paranymph,  worthless  to  thee  compared."— SsmsMi  Agimisiet^ 


CHAPTER  XV. 

1  Sanuon  is  denied  Ms  wtfe,  3  He  bumetk  the 
Philistines*  com  with  foxes  and  firebrands,  6  His 
wife  and  her  father  are  burnt  bu  the  Philistines, 
7  Samson  smtteth  them  hip  and  thi^h,  9  He  is 
bound  by  the  men  qf  Judahy  and  delivered  to  the 
Philistines,  I A  He  killeth  them  with  a  jawbone* 
18  Qod  maketh  the  fountain  En-hakkore  for  him 
in  Lehi, 

But  it  came  to  pass  within  a  while  after,  in 
the  time  of  wheat  harvest,  that  Samson  vi- 
sited his  wife  with  a  kid ;  and  he  said,  I  will 
ffo  in  to  my  wife  into  the  chamber.  But  her 
either  would  not  suffer  him  to  go  in. 

2  And  her  father  said,  I  verily  thought 
that  thou  hadst  utterly  hated  her;  there- 
fore I  gave  her  to  thy  companion :  is  not  her 
younger  sister  fairer  than  she  ?  'take  her,  I 
pray  thee,  instead  of  her. 

3  %  And  Samson  said  concerning  them, 
*Now  shall  I  be  more  blameless  tmtn  the 
Philistines,  though  I  do  them  a  displeasure. 

4  And  Samson  went  and  caugnt  three 
hundred  foxes,  and  took  "firebrands,  and 
turned  tail  to  tail,  and  put  a  firebrand  in 
the  midst  between  two  tails. 

5  And  when  he  had  set  the  brands  on 
fire,  he  let  them  go  into  the  standing  com 
of  the  Philistines,  and  burnt  up  both  the 
shocks,  and  also  the  standing  com,  with  the 
vineyards  and  olives. 

6  f  Then  the  Philistines  said,  Who  hath 
done  this?  And  they  answered,  Samson, 
the  son  in  law  of  the  Timnite,  because  he 
had  taken  his  wife,  and  given  her  to  his 
companion.  And  the  Phuistines  came  up, 
and  bumt  her  and  her  father  with  fire. 

7  ^  And  Samson  said  unto  them.  Though 
ye  have  done  this,  yet  will  I  be  avenged  of 
you,  and  after  that  1  will  cease. 

8  And  he  smote  them  hip  and  thigh  with 
&  g^eat  slaughter:  and  he  went  down  and 
dwelt  in  the  top  of  the  rock  Etam. 


s 


9  ^Then  the  Philistines  went  up,  and 

E'tched  in  Judah,  and  spread  themselves  in 
Bhi. 

10  And  the  men  of  Judah  said.  Why  are 
e  come  up  against  us  ?  And  they  answered, 
^o  bind  Samson  are  we  come  up,  to  do  to 

him  as  he  hath  done  to  us. 

11  Then  three  thousand  men  of  Judah 
Vent  to  the  top  of  the  rock  Etam,  and  said 
to  Samson,  Ejiowest  thou  not  that  the  Phi- 
listines are  rulers  over  us  ?  what  is  this  that 
thou  hast  done  unto  us  ?  And  he  said  unto 
them.  As  they  did  unto  me,  so  have  I  done 
unto  them. 

12  And  they  said  imto  him.  We  are  come 
down  to  bind  thee,  that  we  may  deliver  thee 
into  the  hand  of  the  Philistines.  And  Sam- 
son said  unto  ihem.  Swear  unto  me,  that  ye 
will  not  fall  upon  me  yourselves. 

13  And  they  spake  unto  him,  saying. 
No ;  but  we  wul  bind  thee  fast,  and  deliver 
thee  into  their  hand :  but  surely  we  will  not 
kill  thea  And  they  bound  mm  with  two 
new  cords,  and  brought  him  up  from  the 
rocL 

14  %  And  when  he  came  unto  Lehi,  the 
Plulistines  shouted  against  him:  and  the 
Spirit  of  the  Lord  came  mightily  upon  him, 
and  the  cords  that  were  upon  ms  arms  be- 
came as  flax  that  was  bumt  with  fire,  and 
his  bands  'loosed  from  off  his  hands. 

15  And  he  found  a  *new  jawbone  of  an 
ass,  and  put  forth  his  hand,  and  took  it,  and 
slew  a  thousand  men  therewith. 

16  And  Samson  said.  With  the  jawbone 
of  an  ass,  %eaps  upon  heaps,  with  the  jaw 
of  an  ass  have  I  slain  a  thousand  men. 

17  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  he  had 
made  an  end  of  speaking,  that  he  cast  away 
the  jawbone  out  of  his  haoid,  and  called  that 
place  1tamath*lehL 

18  ^  And  be  was  sore  athirst,  and  called 
on  the  Lord,  and  said.  Thou  hast  given 
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this  great  deliverance  into  tlie  hand  of  thy 
servant :  and  now  shall  I  die  for  thirst,  and 
fall  into  the  hand  of  the  uncircumcised  ? 

19  But  God  clave  an  hollow  place  that 
was  in  *the  jaw,  and  there  came  water  there- 
out; and  when  he  had  drunk,  his  spirit  came 
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again,  and  he  revived :  wherefore  he  called 
the  name  thereof  "En-hakkore,  which  U  in 
Lehi  unto  this  day. 

20  And  he  judged  Israel  in  the  days  of 
the  Philistines  twenty  years. 


•Ox,  Lehi, 


10  That  ii«  Vm  weU  of  him  that  ealUd,  or  eritd 


Jackal*  ("FoxKs*). 

Verro  4.  " Foxet.^ — The  ^JHIC^*  'Awa/j  of  the  Hebrew,  rendered  "  for"  in  our  Tersion,  is  now  generallj  agreed  to  be 
in  most  cases,  the  jackal  (cams  omens).  This  animal  is  well  enough  depictured  as' something  between  the  wolf  and  the, 
foK,  whence  some  naturalists  are  disposed  to  describe  it  as  '*  the  wolf-fox."  It  is  about  the  size  of  the  former  animal. 
The  upper  part  of  the  bod^  is  of  a  dirty  yellow :  a  darker  mark  runs  upon  the  back  and  sides ;  and  the  under  parts  ara 
white.  The  jackals  associate  together  lute  the  wolves,  and  form  large  packs,  sometimes,  in  Palestine,  of  about  two  or 
three  hundred  ;  differing,  in  this  respect,  from  the  fox,  which  is  not  gregarious.  In  such  packs  they  prowl  at  night  in 
search  of  prey,  which  cmefly  consists  of  carrion,  to  obtain  which  they  approach  to  the  towns  and  villages,  and  some- 
times enter  and  prowl  about  the  streets,  when  they  can  gain  admittance.  In  some  towns,  large  numbers  remain  con- 
cealed during  the  day,  in  holes  and  comers,  which  they  leave  at  night  to  scour  the  streets  in  search  of  food.  It 
18  often  necessary  to  secure  the  graves  of  the  recently  dead  with  great  care,  to  prevent  the  corpse  from  being  dis- 
interred and  devoured  by  these  animals.  Tl\e  bowlings  of  these  packs  of  jackals  are  frightful,  and  give  great  alarm  to 
travellers ;  hence  they  are  also  called  in  Hebrew  C3^K»  oyim,  *<  howlers,"  improperly  rendered  <^wild  beasts  of  the 
islands,"  in  Isa.  xiii.  22  ;  xxxiv.  14 ;  Jer.  ii.  39.  They  do  not  molest  man,  unless  when  they  can  do  so  at  great  disad- 
vantage, as  when  he  lies  asleep,  or  disabled  by  wounds  or  sickness.  The  jackals,  like  the  foxes,  live  in  holes  which 
they  form  in  the  ground :  they  are  particularly  fond  of  establishing  themselves  in  ruined  towns,  not  only  because 
they  there  find  numerous  secure  retreats,  ready  made,  or  completed  wiUi  ease,  but  because  the  same  facilities  attract  to 
sucn  places  other  animals,  on  some  of  which  they  prey.  From  this  circumstance,  the  nrophets,  in  describing  the 
future  desolation  of  a  city,  say  it  shall  become  the  habitation  of  jackals,  a  prediction  verified  by  Uie  actual  conditioii 
of  the  towns  to  which  their  prophecies  apply.  Thus,  the  ruins  of  Ascalon,  which  we  noticed  in  the  last  chapter^ 
afford  habitation  to  great  numbers  of  these  animals. 

But  the  common  ibx  is  also  of  frequent  occurrence  in  Palestine ;  and  it  appears  that  the  Hebrews  included  both  it 
and  the  jackal  under  the  name  of  «Aua/,  although  the  latter  was  sometimes  specially  distinguished  as  **  the  aytm.^ 
It  must  therefore,  in  most  cases,  be  left  to  the  bearing  of  the  context  to  determine,  when  the  jackal  and  the  fox  are  re- 
spectively denoted,  by  the  name  (thuaf)  comnaon  to  both.  That  the  jackal  is  Uie  animal  indicated  in  the  text  now  before 
US,  we  may  infer  from  the  numbier  of  Uie  animals  taken  by  Samson,  which  must  have  been  easier  with  creatures  whidi 
sometimes  prowl  in  large  packs  than  with  a  solitary  and  very  wily  animal  like  the  fox.  This  consideration  obviates  the 
cavils  which  have  been  made  to  the  largeness  of  the  number  ;  and  we  are  also  to  consider  that  the  text  does  not  obli{[e 
us  to  suppose  that  the  three  hundred  were  caught  all  at  once,  or  even  all  by  Samson  himself.  In  the  Bible,  a  person  is 
continuaUy  described  as  doing  what  he  had  directed  to  be  done ,  and,  no  doubt,  such  a  person  as  Samson  coiud  easily 
procure  whatever  assistance  he  required. 

^  Tail  to  taH" — This  was  doubtless  to  prevent  them  from  making  too  n^pid  a  retreat  to  their  holes,  or,  indeed,  from 

going  to  their  holes  at  all.    They  were  probably  not  so  tied  that  they  should  pull  in  different  directions,  but  that  they 

might  run  deviously  and  slowly,  side  by  side,  bearing  the  brand  between  tliem.    The  only  difficulty  is  in  understanding 

what  sort  of  firebrand  was  employed,  and  in  what  manner  it  was  conveyed  by  the  jaclcals.    ^le  facility  wUh  which 
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during  the  droughts  of  guinmer>  the  produce  of  the  giound  may  be  eet  on  fiie.  hai  been  already  explained  in  ihe 
note  to  Exod.  zxii.  6. 

That  the  ancients  had  an  idea  of  inch  conflagrationfl  being  produced  by  animals,  and  particularly  by  foxes,  is 
▼ery  evident  It  is  alluded  to  more  than  once,  prorerbially,  by  the  Greek  poets,  as  a  thing  well  known.  Thus,  Lyco- 
phron  makes  Cassandra  represent  Ulysses  as  a  cunning  and  mllthiefOUt  man—the  *'man  for  many  wiles  renowned" 
of  Homer— and  styles  him,  very  pro^ly,  XmfMrtffit,  a  fox  with  A  firebrand  at  his  taiL  And,  what  is  still  more  to  the 
purpose,  the  Romans,  who,  at  their  feast  in  honour  of  Certti  the  patron  goddess  of  grain,  omred  in  sacrifice  aninuils 
injurious  to  corn-fields,  introduced  into  the  Circus  oA  thll  oeciston  foxes  with  flfebtAnds  so  fostened  to  them  as  to 
bum  them,  in  retaliation,  ss  0?id  seems  to  explain  itf  of  the  ii^niies  done  to  the  com  by  foxes  so  furnished.  In 
Lieland*s  '  Collectanea,'  there  is  an  engrairing  rspreMnttnff  *  Roman  brick,  fonnd  twenty-eight  feet  below  a  pavement 
in  London,  about  the  vear  1675,  on  wnieh  &  exnibited>  In  basso-relievo,  the  figure  of  a  man  driving  into  a  field  of 
com  two  foxes  with  a  fire  fkstened  to  th^  tails.  Rlshatdsoni  in  his  *  Dissertation  OA  the  Bastem  Nalions,'  speaking 
of  the  great  Festival  of  Fire,  celebrated  by  the  ancient  Perslani  on  the  shortsst  night  of  the  year,  says  t  "  Among  other 
ceremonies  common  on  this  ocoasion,  there  WM  mUi,  whleh,  whether  it  originated  In  superstition  or  caprice,  seems  to 
have  been  singularly  cmeL  The  Idngs  and  great  men  need  to  set  fire  to  large  bunches  of  dry  combustiblae.  fastened 
around  wild  beasts  and  birds,  which  being  let  looeOi  the  air  and  earth  appeared  one  great  illumination  i  and  as  these 
terrified  creatures  naturally  fied  to  the  woods  fbr  ibflter,  it  is  easy  to  ewioelTe  that  conflagrations,  whicn  Would  often 
happen,  must  have  been  peenliarly  dietroetlvet'' 

6.  "Burnt  hr  md  A«f  >WAsr«rftA>«k*— Hm  threat  which  had  before  brightened  Bamsoni  bride  Into  treachery  to  her 
husband  is  now  executed  in  conioqueAet  of  the  results  which  that  treachery  produced.  This  is  remarkable.  The  act  was 
no  doubt  a  tumultuary  proceeding  of  the  ptnoni  whose  produce  bed  been  injured  or  destroyed  by  the  fire  which  Samson 
kindled.  It  is  not  easy  to  say  what  wte  tne  pieeise  motive  of  this  act  What  Samson  says  In  the  next  ft—,  *'  TW^A  ye 
have  done  this,"  ftc,  seems  to  sanction  the  opinion  that  they  Intended,  by  this  deed,  to  propitiate  Samson  and  prevent 
further  aggression )  but  that  the  hero  did  not,  for  all  this,  think  that  he  had  sufficiently  availed  himself  of  the  occasion 
for  avengmg  the  cause  of  oppressed  Israel  (see  chap.  xiv.  4^  which  the  conduct  of  the  Philistines  towards  himself  had 
ffiven.  We  are  to  recollect  tnat  Samson  was,  from  his  birtn,  the  anpointed  avenger  of  Israel ;  and  that,  finding  that 
his  people  were  become  contented  slavee— more  foarftil  of  oflbndlng  the  Philistines  than  of  asserting  their  Independence, 
he  was  obliged  to  act  Individually,  In  transient  and  desultory  attacks^  which,  In  order  not  to  commit  his  nation  against 
their  own  will,  he  wbhed  to  be  considered  as  acts  of  large  revenge  and  retaliation  for  his  own  personal  wrongs.  Hence 
it  is  that  the  retaliatory  measures  of  the  Philistines  are  never  diretted  against  the  nation,  but  against  Samson  person- 
ally, which  shows  that  they  considered  him  as  acting  on  his  own  aacount  j  whereasi  In  tuit  He  was  msrsly  taking  occa- 
abn  from  his  private  wrongs  to  avenge  the  wrongs  of  his  people,  for  which  purposoi  as  he  knew  welli  he  had  been  raised 
up,  and  gUtea  with  the  extraordinaiy  personal  prowess  which  he  possessea 

8.  "  Th0  rock  Si<m,**'^'We  know  nothing  about  the  position  of  this  rocky  hlll#  fiirther  than  we  may  gather  from  the 
context.  Josephus  says  It  was  In  the  tribe  of  Judah,  that  is,  within  its  western  fhmtler  1  and  this  statement  is  con- 
firmed by  what  follows  in  the  text,  as  well  as  by  the  fact  that  Rehoboattli  king  of  Judah»  fbrtlflsd  Etam,  a  town  which 
was  no  doubt  on  er  near  this  rock.  The  summits  and  hollows  of  rocks  havSi  Since  Samson's  time,  m  all  ages,  furnished 
retreats  to  the  heroes  of  the  country.    We  shall  find  other  instances  In  the  sacred  history. 

17.  "  Ramath'lehi  !**  <'the  hill  of  the  jawbone,"  which  Dr.  Boothroyd  gives  as  the  interpretation  of  this  proper 
name,  is  preferable  to  that  which  is  given  as  a  marginal  reading. 

19.  ''  Ood  clave  an  hollow  place  that  wom  in  the  Jaw,  and  there  came  water  ihereout,'''~'ljEM,  the  name  which  Samson 
gave  to  the  place,  is  "jawbone"  in  Hebrew.  "From  a  fondness  for  multiplying  miracles,  it  would  seem,"  says  Dr. 
Hales,  "several  of  the  ancient  versions,  followed  by  the  English  translation,  understand  Lehi  here  to  denote  the  jaw- 
bone  of  the  ass,  rather  than  the  place  so  called ;  at  variance  with  the  sequel.  The  nuuginal  reading,  Lehi,  is  correct." 
All  modem  commentators  concur  in  this.  Indeed,  the  propriety  of  this  correction  is  evident  from  the  context ;  for  if 
we  have  "jawbone "  here,  we  ought  to  retain  it  in  the  conduding  clause  of  this  verse;  and  instead  of  saying,  "which 
is  in  Lehi  unto  this  day,"  say,  "which  is  in  the  jawbone  unto  this  day." 

20.  ^  He  judged  /rraeA"— The  marginal  observation  is  no  doubt  correct. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

1  Samson  at  Gaza  escapeth,  and  carrieth  away  the 

fates  qf  the  city,  4  Delilah,  corrupted  by  the 
hilistines,  enticeth  Samson,  6  Thrice  she  is  de- 
ceived, 15  At  last  she  overcometh  kinu  SI  The 
Philistines  take  him,  and  put  out  his  eyes,  22  His 
strength  renewing,  he  pulleth  down  the  house 
upon  the  Philistines,  anddieth. 

Then  went  Samson  to  Graza>  and  saw  there 
an  harlot,  and  went  in  iinto  her. 

2  And  it  was  told  the  Grazites,  saying, 
Samson  is  come  hither.  And  they  com- 
passed htm  in,  and  laid  wait  for  nim  all 
night  in  the  gate  of  the  city,  and  were 
'quiet  all  the  night,  saying,  In  the  morning, 
wnen  it  is  day,  we  shall  kSl  him. 


3  And  Samson  lay  till  midnight,  and 
arose  at  midnight,  and  took  the  doors  of 
the  g^te  of  the  city,  and  the  two  posts,  and 
went  away  with  them,  *bar  and  all,  and  put 
them  upon  his  shoulders,  and  carried  them  up 
to  the  top  of  an  hill  that  is  before  Hebron. 

4  i[  Aiid  it  came  to  pass  afterward,  that 
he  loved  a  woman  ^n  the  valley  of  Sorek, 
whose  name  was  Delilah. 

5  And  the  lords  of  the  Philistines  came 
up  unto  her,  and  said  unto  her,  Entice  him, 
and  see  wherein  his  great  strength  lieth, 
and  by  what  means  we  may  prevau  againsi 
him,  that  we  may  bind  him  to  'afflict  him : 
and  we  will  give  thee  every  one  of  us  eleven 
hundred  pieces  of  silver. 


VOL, 
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6  ^  And  Delilah  said  to  Samson,  Tell 
me,  I  pray  thee,  wherein  thy  great  strength 
lieth,  and  wherewith  thou  mightestbe  bound 
to  afflict  thee. 

7  And  Samson  said  unto  her.  If  they 
bind  me  with  seven  •  ^green  withs  that  were 
never  dried,  then  shall  I  be  weak,  and  be 
as  'another  man. 

8  Then  the  lords  of  the  Philistines  brought 
up  to  her  seven  green  withs  which  had  not 
been  dried,  and  she  bound  him  with  them. 

9  Now  there  were  men  lying  in  wait,  abid- 
ing with  her  in  the  chamber.  And  she  said 
unto  him.  The  Philistines  be  upon  thee, 
Samson.  And  he  brake  the  withs,  as  a 
thread  of  tow  is  broken  when  it  Houcheth 
the  fire.     So  his  strength  was  not  known. 

10  And  Delilah  said  unto  Samson,  Be- 
hold, thou  hast  mocked  me,  and  told  me 
lies:  now  tell  me,  I  pray  thee,  wherewith 
thou  roightest  be  bound. 

1 1  And  he  said  unto  her.  If  they  bind  me 


fast  with  new  ropes  "that  never  were  occu- 
pied, then  shall  I  be  weak,  and  be  as  an- 
other man. 

12  Delilah  therefore  took  new  ropes,  and 
bound  him  therewith,  and  said  unto  him. 
The  Philistines  be  upon  thee,  Samson.  And 
there  were  Hers  in  wait  abiding  in  the  cham- 
ber. And  he  brake  them  from  off  his  arms 
like  a  thread. 

13  And  Delilah  said  unto  Samson,  Hi- 
therto thou  hast  mocked  me,  and  told  me 
lies:  tell  me  wherewith  thou  mightest  be 
bound.  And  he  said  unto  her,  If  thou 
weavest  the  seven  locks  of  my  head  with  the 
web. 

14  And  she  fastened  it  with  the  pin,  and 
said  unto  him,  The  Philistines  be  upon  thee, 
Samson.  And  he  awaked  out  of  his  sleep, 
and  went  away  with  the  pin  of  the  beam, 
and  with  the  web. 

15  ^  And  she  said  unto  him.  How  canst 
thou  say,  I  love  thee,  when  thine  heart  is 


•  Or,  new  cordt. 
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not  with  me?  thou  hast  mocked  me  these 
three  times^  and  hast  not  told  me  wherein 
thy  great  strength  lieth. 

16  And  it  came  to  pass^  when  she  pressed 
him  daily  with  her  words,  and  urged  him, 
so  that  ms  soul  was  "vexed  unto  death; 

17  That  he  told  her  all  his  heart,  and 
said  imto  her.  There  hath  not  come  a  razor 
upon  mine  head;  for  I  have  been  a  Nazarite 
unto  God  from  my  mother's  womb :  if  I  be 
shaven,  then  my  strength  will  go  from  me, 
and  I  shall  become  weak,  and  he  like  any 
other  man. 

18  And  when  DeUlah  saw  that  he  had 
told  her  all  his  heart,  she  sent  and  called  for 
the  lords  of  the  Philistines,  saying.  Come 
up  this  once,  for  he  hath  shewea  me  all  his 
heart  Then  the  lords  of  the  Philistines 
came  up  unto  her,  and  brought  money  in 
their  hand. 

19  And  she  made  him  sleep  upon  her 
knees ;  and  she  called  for  a  man,  and  she 
caused  him  to  shave  off  the  seven  locks  of 
his  head;  and  she  began  to  afflict  him,  and 
his  strength  went  from  him. 

20  And  she  said,  The  Philistines  be  upon 
thee,  Samson.  And  he  awoke  out  of  his 
sleep,  and  said,  I  will  go  out  as  at  other 
times  before,  and  shake  myself  And  he 
wist  not  that  the  Lord  was  departed  from 
him. 

21  ^But  the  Philistines  took  him,  and 
"put  out  his  eyes,  and  brought  him  down  to 
Gaza,  and  bound  him  with  fetters  of  brass ; 
and  he  did  grind  in  the  prison  house. 

22  Howbeit  the  hair  of  his  head  began 
to  grow  again  "after  he  was  shaven. 

23  Then  the  lords  of  the  Philistines  ga- 
thered them  together  for  to  offer  a  great 
sacrifice  imto  Da^on  their  ffod,  and  to  re- 
joice :  for  they  said.  Our  god  hath  delivered 
Samson  our  enemy  into  our  hand. 

24  And  when  the  people  saw  him,  they 
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praised  their  ffod :  for  they  said.  Our  god 
nath  delivered  into  our  hands  our  enemy, 
and  the  destroyer  of  our  country,  **which 
slew  many  of  us. 

25  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  their  hearts 
were  merry,  that  they  said.  Call  for  Samson, 
that  he  may  make  us  sport  And  they 
called  for  Samson  out  of  the  prison  house ; 
and  he  made  "them  sport:  and  they  set 
him  between  the  pillars. 

26  And  Samson  said  unto  the  lad  that 
held  him  by  the  hand.  Suffer  me  that  I  may 
feel  the  pillars  whereupon  the  house  standeth, 
that  I  may  lean  upon  them. 

27  Now  the  house  was  full  of  men  and 
women ;  and  all  the  lords  of  the  Philistines 
were  there;  and  there  were  upon  the  roof 
about  three  thousand  men  and  women,  that 
beheld  while  Samson  made  sport 

28  And  Samson  called  unto  the  Lord, 
and  said,  O  Lord  God,  remember  me,  I 
pray  thee,  and  strenffthen  me,  I  pray  thee, 
only  this  once,  O  God,  that  I  may  be  at 
once  avenged  of  the  Philistines  for  my  two 
eyes. 

29  And  Samson  took  hold  of  the  two 
middle  pillars  upon  which  the  house  stood, 
and  ^'oii  which  it  was  borne  up,  of  the  one 
with  his  right  hand,  and  of  the  other  with 
his  left 

30  And  Samson  said.  Let  ^'^me  die  with 
the  Philistines.  And  he  bowed  himself  with 
all  his  might ;  and  the  house  fell  upon  the 
lords,  and  upon  all  the  people  that  were 
therein.  So  the  dead  wmch  he  slew  at  his 
death  were  more  than  they  which  he  slew  in 
his  life. 

31  Then  his  brethren  and  all  the  house 
of  his  father  came  down,  and  took  him,  and 
brought  him  up,  and  buried  him  between 
Zorah  and  Eshtaol  in  the  buryingplace  of 
Manoah  his  father.  And  he  judgM  Israel 
twenty  years. 


nH%h.ihorl«n«d.       ^Utib,  bored  out. 


^Ot.at  whe»  he  was  shaven. 
1'  Or,  he  leaned  on  them. 


14  Heb.  and  who  multipUed  owr  fJaix. 
17  Heb.  ny  eomL 


>»Heb,(e/^«tA<M. 


Verae  1.  **  Gaara.*— This  town  was  the  capital  of  the  most  louthera  of  the  Philistine  principalities,  and  is  situated 
about  fifteen  miles  to  the  south  of  Ascalon,  sixty  miles  south-west  from  Jerusalem,  and  between  two  and  three  miles 
from  the  sea.  It  is  always  mentioned  as  an  important  place  in  the  Old  Testament  Alexander  the  Great,  after  de- 
stroying Tyre,  laid  sieee  to  Gkiza,  which  was  at  that  time  occupied  by  a  Persian  garrison,  and  took  it  after  a  siege  of 
two  months.  Alexander  was  often  repulsed,  and  twice  wounded  during^  the  siege ;  and  after  the  town  was  taken  he 
aveneed  himself  by  the  most  sarage  treatment  of  the  brave  governor,  Betis.  He  did  not  destroy  the  town ;  but  having 
killed  a  part  of  the  old  inhabitants  and  sold  the  rest,  he  re-peopled  it  with  a  new  colony,  and  made  it  one  of  his  gar- 
risons. It  was  afterwards  (b.c.  98)  destroyed  by  Alexander  Jannaus,  the  king  of  the  Jews.  It  lay  desolate  about, 
forty  years,  and  was  rebuilt  by  Gabinus,  the  Roman  president  of  Syria.  Aug^ustus  gare  it  to  Herod  the  Great,  after 
whose  death  it  was  re-annexed  to  Syria.  It  was  afterwards,  according  to  Josephus,  again  destroyed  by  the  Jews,  with 
several  other  towns,  to  avenge  a  massacre  of  their  countrymen  at  Casarea.  Tnis  explains  the  expression  of  St.  Luke, 
who,  in  mentioning  Gaza,  observes  that  it  was  then  *^  desert"  (Acts  viii.  26).  It  must,  however,  soon  have  been  rebuilt 
or  repaired,  as  it  existed  in  the  time  of  Hadrian,  who  granted  it  some  important  privileges;  these  were  enlarged  by 
Constantino,  who  gave  it  the  name  of  Constantia,  in  honour  of  his  son,  and  granted  it  the  rank  and  privileges  of  a 
city.  ThisseemstohaYoledtotheftatemenfr  that  GasawM  rebuilt  by  Constanti&e;  but  we  canxiot  find  good  autho- 
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li^  for  moie  than  we  hare  stated.    Jerome  eayiy  that  the  town  existing  in  his  time  was  nearer  to  the  sea  than  tha 
old  town. 

Under  so  many  changes,  hesides  others  of  inferior  moment  which  we  have  not  specified,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  fhti 
much,  if  any  thing,  of  its  more  ancient  remains  should  now  be  found.  It  seems  to  havo^Qllilergone  a  gradual  decline 
in  importance,  although  its  share  in  the  commerce  between  Egypt  and  Syria  still  maintains  it  as  a  small  town  b  « 
condition  of  comparatively  decent  prosperity. 

Baumgarten,  who  was  at  Gasa  earlyin  the  sixteenth  century,  describes  it  as  a  large  place,  containing  more  inhalutaiiti 
than  Jerusalem ;  but  not  fortified.  He,  as  well  as  other  old  travellers,  tells  us  gravely,  that  the  remains  of  the  temple 
which  Samson  pulled  down  were  still  shown,  consisting  only  of  a  few  pillars  wmch  were  kept  standing  in  memoiy  of 
the  event.  To  nim,  and  to  all  subsequent  travellers,  was  shown  at  about  a  milb  from  the  town^  the  hill  to  which  SanuoD 
canied  the  gates  of  Gasa  during  the  night.  But  the  text  says  that  he  earned  them  to  ^  the  hill  which  is  before  He- 
bfen ;"  and  Hebron  is  about  twentr  miles  from  Gkaa. — Sandys,  who  was  in  this  neighbourhood  about  a  centuxy  Itter, 
^ves  a  rather  full  account  of  the  place,  which  is  particularly  valuable,  as  the  remains  of  ancient  Gaza  must  have  beea 
in  a  more  perfect  condition  230  years  ago  than  at  present.    The  following  is  the  substance  of  his  account: 

**  It  stands  upon  a  hill  surrounded  with  valleys ;  and  those  again  well-nigh  environed  with  hills,  most  of  them 
planted  with  alt  sorts  of  delicate  fruits.    The  buildings  mean,  both  of  forme  and  matter :  the  best  but  low,  of  rough 
stone,  arched  within,  and  flat  on  the  top,  including  a  quadrangle:  the  walls  surmoimting  their  roofes,  wrought  through 
with  potsheards  to  catch  and  strike  downe  the  refreshing  wibds,  having  spouts  of  the  same,  in  colour,  shape,  and  sight, 
resembling  great  ordnance.    Otiiers  covered  with  mats  and  huidles,  some  built  of  mud ;  amongst  all,  not  any  comely 
or  convenient.    Tet  there  are  some  reliques  left,  and  some  impressions,  that  testifie  a  better  condition :  for  divers  simple 
roofs  are  supported  with  ffoodly  pillars  of  Parian  marble,  some  plaine,  some  curiously  carved.    A  number  broken  ia 
pieces  doe  serve  for  thresholds,  jambs  of  doores,  and  sides  of  windowes.    On  the  north-east  comer,  and  summitie  of 
the  hill,  are  the  mines  of  huge  arches,  sunke  low  in  the  earth,  and  other  foundations  of  a  stately  building.    From 
whence  the  last  Sanziack  convejred  marble  pillars  of  an  incredible  birnesse ;  enforced  to  saw  them  asunder  ere  thej 
could  be  removed:  which  he  employed  in  adorning  a  certaine  mosque  t>elow  in  the  valley.**. . . .  '<On  the  west  side  of 
the  city,  out  of  sight  and  yet  witliin  hearing,  ia  i£e  sea,  seven  furlons;s  off"  (recent  travellers  make  it  more) ;  "  when 
they  have  a  decayed  and  unsafe  port,  of  small  auaile  at  this  day  to  the  inhabitants.    In  the  valley,  on  the  east  ude  ot 
the  city,  are  many  straggling  buudings."    After  mentioning  the  hill  to  which  Samson  is  said  to  have  carried  the  gates 
of  the  town,  as  higher  than  the  others  in  this  vicinity,  and  as  having  at  the  top  a  mosque  surrounded  with  the  grares 
of  Mohammedans,  he  continues : — **  In  the  plaine  betweene  that  and  the  town,  there  stand  two  high  pillars  of  marble, 
their  tops  much  wome  by  the  weather:  the  cause  of  their  erecting  unknowne,  but  of  g^reat  antiquity.     South  of  that, 
and  by  the  way  of  i£gypt,  there  is  a  miffhty  cisteme,  filled  onely  by  the  fall  of  raine,  and  descended  into  by  large 
staires  of  stone :  where  they  wairii  their  clothes,  and  water  their  catteL"    This  is  a  far  more  complete  account  of  Gaxa 
than  any  which  modem  travellers  give ;  and  most  of  it  is  still  applicable,  except  that  some  of  the  ancient  remains  of 
columns,  ftc,  have  now  disappeared.    The  substructions  and  columns  of  the  min  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  scat- 
tered pillars  of  grey  granite,  and  fraemeftts  of  old  marble  columns  and  statues  appearing  in  the  buildings  of  the  town, 
are  all  that  is  now  n^iced.    The  hiU  on  which  Gaza  stands  is  about  two  miles  in  circumference  at  the  base,  and 
appears  to  have  been  wholly  enclosed  within  the  ancient  fortifications.    The  town,  being  surrounded  by  and  mter- 
spersed  with  ^;ardens  and  plantations  of  olive  and  date  trees,  has  a  picturesque  appearance,  to  which  its  numeroiu 
minarets,  raismg  theb  elegant  forms,  not  a  little  contribute ;  and  as  the  buildings  are  mostly  of  stone,  and  the  streets 
moderately  broi^,  the  interior  disappoints  expectation  rather  less  than  that  of  most  other  towns  of  Syria ;  and  both  the 
town  and  thepeople  upon  the  whole  seem  comfortable,  and  in  every  kind  of  accommodation  far  superior  to  the 
E^;;^tians.    Toe  suburbs,  however,  are  composed  of  miserable  mud  huts ;  but  all  travellers  concur  with  Ssuid^  in  ad- 
miring the  richness  and  variety  of  the  vegetable  productions,  both  wild  and  cultivated,  of  the  environs.    The  inha- 
bitants are  now  reduced  to  between  two  and  three  thousand.    They  have  manufactures  of  cotton  and  soap ;  but  derive 
their  principal  support  from  the  commerce  between  Egypt  and  Syria,  which  mnst  all  pass  this  way.    They  also  traffic 
with  Sues  for  Indian  goods  brought  from  Jidda ;  and  th^  send  a  caravan  with  supplies  of  provisions  (which  they  sell 
on  very  advsntageous  terms)  to  the  pilgpnms  on  their  way  to  Mecca.    The  Arabs  also  make  it  the  mart  for  the  sale  o( 
their  plunder:  and  all  these  sources  of  prosperiW  render  Gaza  a  very  thriving  place  for  the  country  in  which  it  a 
found.    See  further  in  Wittman's  'l^avels  m  Turkey;*  Richardson^  'Traveb  along  the  Mediterranean;*  Irby  and 
Mangles'  <  Travels  in  £g]rpt,'  &e.  $  and  Jolliffe's '  Letters  from  Palestine.' 

4.  **  Tke  valley  of  SortkJ'—So*  the  note  on  Num.  xiii.  23.  Towards  the  end  of  that  note  the  word  TfU  >>>  ^  * 
typographical  error,  incorrectly  spelt  tIH' 

5.  *'  fFt  wiUaive  ih§€  every  one  ofta  eleven  hundred  jnecettof  iilver J* — These  pieces  of  silver  were  probably  shekels; 
and  the  shekel  being  worth  about  half-a-crown,  the  total  5500  pieces  of  silver  from  the  five  lords  of  the  Philistines 
would  amount  to  57/ L  10«.-^a  vast  bribe  for  the  time  and  country. 

7.  "  Seven  ^reen  wUht." — This  is  an  interesting  indication  that  the  ropes  in  use  among  the  Hebrews  were  of  erode 
vegetable  tendrils,  pliable  rods,  fibres,  or  leaves.  As  the  word  translated  ''withs"  is  a  general  word  for  rope  or  cord 
CVV*  J^^^)>  we  i^ould  not  have  known  this,  were  it  not  that  the  epithet  "  green  "  is  here  employed.  "  With  "  is  too 
restricted  a  term.  **  Green  ropes,"  as  distinguished  from  <'  dry  ropes/'  is  the  proper  meaning,  the  pecnliarity  being  in 
the  greenness,  not  in  the  material.  It  may  imply  any  kind  of  crude  vegetable  commonly  used  for  ropes,  without  re- 
stricting  it  to  withs,or  tough  and  pliable  rods  twisted  into  a  rope.  It  is  tme  that  such  ropes  are  used  m  the  East,  and, 
while  they  remain  g^reen,  are  stronger  than  any  other ;  and,  so  far,  the  probability  is  that  such  are  here  particululy  in- 
tended. In  India,  Uie  legs  of  wild  elephants  and  buffiiloes  newly  caught  are  commonly  bound  with  ropes  of  this  sort 
Josephus  says  that  iha  ropes  which  bound  Samson  were  made  with  the  tendrils  of  the  vine.  At  the  present  time 
ropes  in  the  East  are  rarely  made  of  hemp  or  flax.  Except  some  that  are  made  with  hair  or  leather,  they  are  fl;enerally 
formed  with  the  tough  fibres  of  trees  (particularly  the  palm-tree)  and  roots,  with  grasses,  and  with  reeds  and  nufaea 
These  ropes  are  in  general  toleriSbly  strong ;  but  in  no  deeree  comparable  to  our  hempen  ropes.  They  are  very  Ug^^ 
in  comparison,  and,  wanting  conopactness,  those  employed  for  a  given  purpose  are  always  mcomparably  thicker  than 
those  employed  by  ourselves.  In  most  cases  they  are  also  roug;h  and  coarse  to  the  eye.  The  praise  which  travsllen 
bestow  on  ropes  or  this  sort  must  not  be  understood  as  putting  them  in  comparison  with  those  in  use  amonf  oorselief^ 
but  perhaps  m  comparison  with  the  bands  of  hay  which  our  peasants  twisty  and  with  refereiioe  to  the  simpfo  and  emds 
matwials  of  which  they  are  composed. 

11.  ^  New  ropee^  as  distingmshed  firom  the  former;  these  seem  to  be  new  dmd  lopw  oC  the  UBOftl  .dsKEiptifllV  iB^ 
(as  the  Hebrejr  woid  seems  to  imply)  of  tho  thickett  ud  itiongeit  fort* 
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13.  *'  If  thou  weaoeti  ihg  Hv$n  ioeit  of  My  head  with  the  tofd."— A  UHla  attentbu  will  shofir  thai  a  line  hat  Imea  hM9 
dropped  from  the  text  bjr  some  tranBcnber,  sincei  as  it  stands,  Delilah  does  something  which  Samson  does  not  express. 
and  omits  something  which  be  specifies.  The  omitted  danse  is  found  in  the  Septuagint,  after  which.  Dr.  Boothroyd 
thus  renders  the  passage : — '*  If  thou  interweave  the  seven  locks  of  my  head  with  that  web,  and  fatten  them  to  the  pin, 
I  ehait  become  toeak  and  be  as  another  man.  So  while  he  wa»  aeieep  the  interwove  with  the  web  the  teven  locks  of  his  kecui, 
and  she  fastened  them  to  the  pin,  and  said  unto  him,"  &c.  We  do  not  intend  in  this  place  to  enter  into  the  pecu- 
liarities of  Oriental  weaving :  and  as  so  much  of  the  subject  as  is  necessary  to  the  imderstanding  of  the  present  text,  has 
been  clearly  and  briefly  stated  by  the  learned  translator  whose  version  we  have  quoted,  we  avail  ourselves  of  his  note.  ''  In 
order  to  have  some  idea  of  what  is  here  told,  the  reader  must  know,  first,  that  the  boms  of  Palestine  were  extremely 
simple,  probably  not  unlike  those  that  are  still  used  in  many  parts  of  Asia  and  Africa )  secondly,  that  they  were  worked 
by  women ;  thirdly,  that  the  web  was  narrow,  little  move  perhans  than  a  hand's  breadth ;  fourthly,  that  the  woof  was 
driven  into  the  warp,  not  by  a  reed  but  by  a  wooden  spatma  |  nfthly,  that  the  end  of  the  web  was  fastened  to  a  pin  or 
stake,  fixed  probably  'm  the  wall,  or  driven  into  the  Round }  iisthlvi  that  Samson  Wftt  probably  sleeping,  with  his  head 
in  Delilah's  lap,  when  she  wove  his  hair  into  the  weo.    Comp.  t*  U/' 

1 9.  ''  She  made  him  sleep  upon  her  Awef."—- Phibablv  in  a  relative  position,  such  ai  is  still  often  seen  in  the  East,  where 
one  person  sitting  cross-legged  on  a  mat  or  carpet  which  covers  the  floor  (which  is  the  usual  sitting  posture  in  the  East), 
another,  extended  at  lengtn  or  reclining,  rests  ms  head  on  the  lap  of  the  former,  as  on  a  pillow. 

*'  Sfte  called  for  a  mofi,  and  she  caused  him  to  shave  tff  the  seven  woks  ^f  his  Afo^."-— That  a  man  should  be  able  not  only 
to  cut,  but  to  shave  off  the  hair  on  which,  during  allSamsonV  life,  rasor  had  never  before  come,  implies  either  that 
Samson  slept  very  soundly,  or  that  the  man  was  very  dexterous  in  his  craft.  In  fact,  the  Oriental  barbers  do  their 
work  with  so  much  ease,  as  to  render  the  shavmg  of  the  head  (the  head  is  usually  shaven  in  the  East)  rather  grati- 
fying than  unpleasant  The  most  delicate  sleeper  would  scarcely  be  awakened  by  it )  and  even  those  who  are  awake 
are  scarcely  sensible  of  the  operation  which  they  are  undergoing. 

21 .  "  Bound  him  with  fetters  o/bra$t,*.ot  rather,  probably,  of  cppper.  This  seems  another  proof  that  although  iron  was 
at  this  time  pretty  well  known,  it  had  not  yet  come  into  general  use.  If  it  had,  we  should  expect  to  find  Samson  bound 
with  fetters  of  that  metal  rather  than  of  brass,  which  is  not  thought  of  for  such  a  purpose  m  countries  where  iron  is 
common.  The  emphasis  is  here  on  brass,  not  as  distinguished  from  any  other  metal ;  but  to  show  that  his  fetters 
were  of  metal,  and  that  he  was,  not  like  the  common  race  of  offlmders,  bound  with  ropes  or  thongs  of  leather. 

**  He  did  grind  in  the  prisot^house,*^^Ot  course,  with  millstones  worked  by  the  hands,  this  being  still  the  ustial  method 
of  grinding  com  in  the  East.  This  is  an  employment  which  usually  devolves  on  women ;  and  to  assi^  it  therefore  to 
such  a  man  as  Samson,  was  doubtless  with  a  view  to  reduce  him  to  the  lowest  state  of  degradation  ana  dishonour.  To 
grind  com /or  others,  was,  even  for  a  woman,  a  proverbial  term  expressing  a  degraded  and  oppressed  condition ;  and 
now  much  more  for  Samson,  who  seems  to  have  been  made  the  general  grinder  for  the  **  prisonphouse." 

"  O  glorious  strength 
Pat  to  the  labour  of  a  beast,  debased 
Lower  than  bondslave  I    Promise  was  that  I 
Should  Israel  from  Philistine  yoke  deliver: 
Ask  for  this  great  deliverer  now,  and  find  aim 
Eyeless  in  Gaxa,  at  the  mill  with  slaves, 
fiumself  in  bonds  under  Philistian  yoke."— •Sbnton  Agonistes, 

To  him,  the  great  pang  ef  his  condition  must  have  been  to  Mi  that  all  this  misery  and  degradation  had  been  the 
obvious  result  of  his  own  weak  and  dissolute  conduct,  which  bad  rendered  all  but  entirely  abortive  the  high  promise  of 
his  birth.  It  was  probably  more  through  this  than  any  thing  else  timt  he  did  ufA  deliver  Israel ;  but,  as  the  angel  had 
foretold,  only  began  to  deliver.  Much  as  we  may  blame  the  backwardness  of  the  Hebrews  to  enter  into  the  great 
Btmggle  to  which  Samson  would  have  led  them,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  hero's  private  character  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  calculated  to  inspire  them  with  confidence.  HSx  his  obedience  to  the  Divine  law  been  greater, 
and  his  discretion  more  apparent,  the  history  of  Samson  would  probiU)ly  have  been  very  diflbrent. 

22.  <*  The  hair  of  his  head  ^9m  to  grow  twain  after  he  ipm  lAoMfi."-— Reading  this  in  connection  with  verse  17,  the 
force  of  the  allusion  is  clear.  The  letting  the  hair  grow  was  a  prominent  circumstance  in  the  condition  of  a  Nazarite ; 
and  the  extraordinary  strength  of  Samson  was  not  a  matter  of  thews  and  sinews,  but  was  vested  in  him  as  an  extra- 
ordinary gift  from  Qod,  on  condition  of  his  remaining  in  the  state  of  Nasariteship.  The  loss  of  his  hair  did  not  in 
itself  deprive  him  of  stren^h ;  but  the  loss  of  hb  hair  involved  the  loss  of  his  strength,  because  it  took  him  from  the 
condition  of  a  Nazarite,  with  which  it  had  pleased  God  to  connect  the  extraordinary  physical  powers  with  which  he 
was  invested.  So  now,  if  we  find  Samson  again  strong  after  the  renewed  g^wth  of  his  hair,  we  are  bound  to  believe 
that  it  was  not  because  his  hair  grew ;  but  that  the  hero,  in  his  abased  condition,  was  moved  to  repentance  for  his  past 
misconduct ;  and  that,  renewing  his  vow  of  Nasariteship,  including  the  consecration  of  his  hair,  Gk>d  saw  proper  to 
accept  his  vow,  and  in  token  of  that  acceptance  re-invested  him,  as  his  hair  grew,  with  the  powers  with  whicn  he  had 
before  so  wilfully  trifled. 

The  history  ox  every  nation  boasts  of  some  hero,  whose  exploits,  being  far  beyond  the  ordinary  range  of  human 
power,  bear  more  or  less  resemblance  to  those  of  Samson.  Such  was  the  Hercules  of  classical  antiquity,  the  Rama  of 
India,  the  Rustam  of  Persia,  and  the  Antar  of  Arabia — not  to  mention  others :  and  many  writers  have  undertaken  to 
show  that  the  histories  of  these  famous  personages  are  based  on  traditions  concerning  the  doings  of  the  Hebrew 
champion.  We  indicate  this  opinion  without  feelmg  it  necessary  to  register  its  results,  or  trace  the  analogies  which  it 
offers.  We  have  been  more  interested  in  observing  some  traditions  and  customs  connected  with  the  hair,  which,  how- 
ever they  arose,  furnish  some  curious  points  of  coincidence  with  the  history  of  Samson's  locks.  Thus  there  is  the  story 
of  Nisus,  king  of  Megara,  upon  whose  locks  the  fortune  of  the  kingdom  depended ;  and  whose  capital  could  not  be 
taken  by  Minos  until  the  daughter  of  Nisus,  to  win  his  love,  cut  off  her  father's  hair,  while  he  slept,  and  sent  it  to 
him.  The  account  which  Tacitus  gives  of  the  Gatti,  a  German  nation,  is  still  more  interesting,  from  being  a  descrip- 
tion of  actual  manners.  He  savs,  as  soon  as  they  were  fit  to  bear  arms  they  let  their  beards  grow,  and  the  hair  of 
their  heads,  which  hung  over  their  faces.  This  was  a  sien  of  a  martial  vow,  from  which  they  could  not  absolve  them- 
selves till  thev  had  slain  an  enemy.  When  they  did  so.  Siey  cut  off,  over  his  bloody  spoils,  the  hair  which  overgrew 
their  foreheads,  and  then  boasted  gloriously  that  they  had  at  len|^  made  themselves  worthy  of  their  parents  and  their 
country.  But  the  bravest  of  the  brave  renewed  their  vow,  with  its  obligation  to  let  the  hair  grow ;  but  at  the  same  time 
wore  an  iron  rmg,  to  distinguish  themselves  from  those  whom  lack  of  oppoztimitf>  or  of  courage^  bad  prevented  from 
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ndeeming  their  fiitt  vow.  Many,  by  repeated  renewals  of  their  tow,  retained  through  life  the  rough  and  uawtLge  appen- 
ance  which  drew  upon  them  the  admiring  attention  of  their  countrymen,  and  rendered  them  temble  to  their  enemitt. 
These  hairy  men  charged  the  first  in  batUe ;  their  troop  was  in  the  van ;  and  their  appearance  in  war  was  terrible,  and 
even  in  peace  was  fierce  and  alarming.— This,  although  not  exactly  a  parallel  instance,  seems  to  us  to  touch  on  some 
interesting  points  of  coincidence. 


Death  of  Samson. — Host. 

27.  "  "^'^f  *f^^  «/»»  the  roof  about  three  thomand  men  and  women.^^ — It  seems  that  the  house  or  temple  itself  was  lull 
of  the  principal  people  ;  and  that  about  three  thousand^  apparently  of  the  lower  orders,  had  established  themselves  on 
the  roof.  Against  this  statement  there  have  been  two  cavils.  Oue  is,  how  three  thousand  persons  could  stand  on  the 
roof  of  a  bunding ;  and  how  persons  thus  placed  could  "  behold  while  Samson  made  sport  below."  Both  may  be 
answered  in  oue  statement.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  evident  that  the  temple  or  place  of  public  entertainment  (for  it  is  not 
certain  that  it  was  the  temple  to  which  Samson  was  conducted)  consisted  of  an  inclosure,  quadrangular  or  oblong,  sur- 
rounded with  walls  and  buildings,  the  principal  building  (the  house  or  temple  properly  so  called)  occupying  that  side 
of  the  inclosure  opposite  to  the  entrance.  The  other  sides  may  be  composed  of  dead  walls,  or  cloisters,  or  offices,  and 
therefore  may  or  may  not  have  a  roof;  but  the  part  we  have  indicated  is  always  the  main  building,  whether  in^  modem 
oriental  palace,  house,  mosque,  or  other  strurture.  This  also  was  the  arrangement  of  many  ancient  temples  of  Egypt, 
and  even  of  Greece  and  Kome.  If  we  suppose,  as  everjr  probability  warrauts,  that  the  present  house  was  of  tliis  con- 
struction, we  have  only  to  suppose  that  Samson  exhibited  his  feats  of  stien^h  (^which  were  probably  the  "  sports "  in 
question)  in  the  open  court  or  area,  while  the  spectators  were  crowded  in  the  interior  of  the  building,  which,  being  very 
open  in  front,  afibrds  a  full  view  of  the  area  to  every  person  seated  within,  and  upon  the  roof  above.  This  is  in  fact  the 
usual  process  at  the  present  day,  when  fights,  wrestlings,  and  other  feats  are  performed  before  a  ^at  personage, 
and  a  large  body  of  persons.  As  to  the  number  on  the  roof,  we  are  not  sure  whether  the  objection  which,  merely  from 
want  of  knowledge,  has  been  taken,  applies  to  the  presumed  inadequacy  of  a  roof  to  support  the  weight  of  so  many 
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persons,  or  to  the  possibility  of  its  being  sufficiently  extensive  to  accommodate  so  large  a  multitude.  It  is,  however, 
only  necessary  to  refer  to  the  note  on  Deut  xxiL  8,  and  to  obsenre,  that  oriental  rooft,  being  intended  for  accommo- 
dation, and  not  merely,  as  with  us,  designed  as  a  defence  of  the  interior  from  the  weather,  are  formed  with  much  greater 
strength  and  durability  in  proportion  to  their  siie,  than  any  which  our  buildings  exhibit.  They  are  either  constructed 
with  a  number  of  small  domes,  the  external  hollows  between  which  are  filled  up  to  give  a  flat  surface;  or  else  the 
roofing,  altogether  flat,  is  laid  on  strong  horizontal  beams  supported  on  walls  and  pillars.  In  all  our  experience  we  never 
heard  of  a  roof,  in  good  condition,  concerning  which  any  apprehension  was  entertained  that  it  could  be  broken  down 
by  any  weight  which  might  be  placed  upon  it.  As  to  the  extent  of  roof  required  for  three  thousand  persons,  there  was 
of  course  as  much  room  on  the  roof  as  in  the  interior ;  and  considering  the  large  scale  of  many  ancient  temples  and 
theatres,  interior  accommodation  for  three  thousand  persons,  with  room  for  as  many  more  on  the  flat  roof,  is  indeed  a 
large,  but  by  no  means  an  enormous,  estimate.  Who  that  recollects  the  old  temples  of  Egypt,  with  their  vast  flat  roofs, 
of  immense  blocks  and  slabs  of  stone,  on  which  the  modem  Fellahs  establish  their  villages,  will  question  that  a  temple-roof 
might  aflPord  room  for  even  a  greater  number  of  persons,  and  be  strong  enough  to  bear  their  weight  ?  Indeed,  when  we 
consider  the  origin  of  the  PhiBstines,  and  their  near  vicinity  to  the  Egj^ptians,  it  is  no  unlikelv  supposition  that  the 
roofs  of  their  temples,  and  indeed  the  temples  themselves,  were  on  the  same  large  scale  and  general  pnncyles  of 
arrangement  as  those  of  their  great  neighbours.  In  these  temples,  as  in  the  buildings  to  which  we  have  referred,  there 
was  an  interior  open  area,  with  the  main  building  opposite  the  gate  which  leads  to  it ;  and  if  Samson  had  "  made 
sport"  in  the  area  of  such  a  structure  as  an  Egyptian  temple,  thousands  of  spectators  might,  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances, have  stood  in  perfect  security  on  the  roof  of  the  main  building  and  of  the  cloisters  which  usually  extend  arotmd 
the  other  three  sides  of  the  quadrangle. 


Palacb  ov  thb  British  Envoy  at  T£Hbran. 

29.  "  The  two  middle  piilan  vpan  which  the  hou$e  $tood/* — To  this  it  has  been  objected,  how  could  a  roof  capable  of  accom- 
modatmg  three  thousand  persons  be  supported  on  two  pillars  ?  In  the  first  place,  we  do  not  see  that  it  is  said  there  were 
no  more  than  two.  Indeed 4he  expression  **  two  middle  pillars**  implies  that  there  were  others,  not  in  the  middle ;  and  if 
need  be,  we  may  translate :  "  The  two  midmost  of  the  pillars  on  whicn  the  house  stood."  We  have  explained,  that  the  main 
building,  very  open  in  front,  does  in  most  oriental  buudings,  public  or  private,  occupy  one  side  of  an  inclosed  quadrangle. 
To  illustrate  our  further  ideas  we  give  a  wood-cut  of  an  oriental  residence  of  a  superior  description.  It  is  only  intended 
to  bear  on  the  general  principle  of  arrangement ;  as  we,  of  course,  do  not  suppose  that  the  '*  house  "  of  the  text  bore  any 
detailed  resemblance  to  it.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  large  central  hall  (cli'wiii;  being  quite  0]>en  in  front,  the  weight  of  the 
roof  there  rests  on  two  pillars  (there  might  be  more),  which  would  rest  upon  the  front  wall  if  there  had  been  any.  These 
pillars  support  in  the  centre  a  heavy  beam,  the  ends  of  which  lodge  on  the  side  walls ;  and  on  it,  of  course,  falls  a  verr 
considerable  part  of  the  weight  of  the  roof,  whether  it  be  flat  or  low,  or  composed  of  small  domes,  one  series  of  whicn 
would  rest  their  edges  on  this  beam.  Now,  if  these  central  pillars  were  withdrawn,  the  cross  beam  would  probably 
not,  in  ordinary  circumstances,  break ;  but  its  unrelieved  weight  and  that  of  the  part  of  the  iXK>f  (always  very  heavy) 
supported  by  it,  would  either  break  down  the  side  walls  on  which  the  whole  weight  would  then  rest ;  or  else  the  beam 
would  be  forced  out,  when  of  course  the  immediately  inferior  parts  of  the  roof  would  fall  in ;  and  this,  connected  as  the 
difibrent  parts  of  the  roof  are  with  each  other  and  with  the  walls,  would  in  all  piobability  inrohre  the  ftdl  of  the  whole 
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roof,  which,  from  iti  great  weirht,  would  render  the  rimuHwieoiii  teMing  down  of  tiie  walli  al«) «  veiy  natoral  itmUL 
If  thU  might  happen  under  ordinary  circumitancee,  how  much  more,  when  the  roof  bore  the  weight  of  three  thooeaBd 
people,  who  were  doubtlew  crowded  in  front  the  better  to  witnete  the  performancea  of  Samson  in  tha  open  area  I  Wt 
ihould  tktm  connder  the  fall  of  the  roof,  and  with  it  of  the  waUi,  an  ineritable  coniequence  of  the  deatructioa  of  the 
pillar*.  The  fall  indeed  of  the  front  parte  alone  would  hare  been  sufficient  for  the  purposes  of  destruction  ;  for  while 
the  people  on  the  roof  would  be  thronged  in  front  to  see  the  spectacle,  those  greater  personages  below  wonld  also  bi 
towards  the  front  of  the  buUding,  not  only  for  the  same  reason,  but  because,  if  the  stmeturo  were  really  a  temple,  tW 
interior  apartment— the  adytum,  the  sanctuary— could  not  haye  been  a  place  of  concourse, /Aaf  being  (as  in  the  Hebitv 
tabernacle  and  temple,  and  in  most  heathen  temples)  sacred  to  the  priestt* 


CHAPTER  XVIL 

\  Of  the  money  thai  Micah  first  stole,  then  restored, 
jks  mother  maketh  images,  5  and  he  ornaments 
/or  them,    7  He  hireth  a  Levite  to  be  his  priest. 

And  there  was  a  man  of  mount  Ephraim, 
whose  name  was  Micah. 

2  And  he  said  unto  his  mother,  The 
eleven  hundred  shekels  of  silver  that  were 
taken  from  thee,  about  which  thou  cursedst, 
and  spakest  of  also  in  mine  ears,  behold, 
the  silver  is  with  me ;  I  took  it.  And  his 
mother  said,  Blessed  be  thou  of  the  Lord, 
my  son. 

3  And  when  he  had  restored  the  eleven 
hundred  shekels  of  silver  to  his  mother,  his 
mother  said,  I  had  wholly  dedicated  the  silver 
unto  the  Lord  from  my  hand  for  my  son,  to 
make  a  graven  image  and  a  molten  image  : 
now  therefore  I  will  restore  it  unto  thee. 

4  Yet  he  restored  the  money  unto  his 
mother ;  and  his  mother  took  two  hundred 
shekels  of  silver,  and  gave  them  to  the 
founder,  who  made  thereof  a  graven  ima^c 
and  a  molten  image :  and  they  were  in  the 
house  of  Micah. 

5  And  the  man  Micah  had  an  house  of 
gods,  and  made  an  *ephod,  and  'teraphim, 
and  'consecrated  one  of  his  sons,  who  be« 
came  his  priest* 


6  ^In  those  days  there  was  no  king  in 
Israel,  but  every  man  did  that  which  was 
right  in  his  own  eyes. 

7  If  And  there  was  a  younff  man  out  <rf 
Beth-lehem-judah  of  the  family  of  Judah, 
who  was  a  Levite>  and  he  sojourned 
there. 

8  And  the  man  departed  out  of  the  city 
from  Beth-lehem-judah  to  sojourn  where  he 
could  find  a  place :  and  he  came  to  mount 
Ephraim  to  the  house  of  Micah,  'as  he  jour- 
neyed. 

9  And  Micah  said  unto  him.  Whence 
comest  thou  ?  And  he  said  unto  him,  I  am 
a  Levite  of  Beth-lehem-judah,  and  I  go  to 
sojourn  where  I  may  find  a  place. 

10  And  Micah  said  unto  nim.  Dwell  with 
me,  and  be  unto  me  a  father  and  a  priest, 
and  I  will  give  thee  ten  shekels  of  silver  by 
the  year,  and  •  ^a  suit  of  apparel,  and  thy 
victuals.     So  the  Levite  went  in. 

11  And  the  Levite  was  content  to  dwell 
with  the  man ;  and  the  young  man  was  unto 
him  as  one  of  his  sons. 

12  And  Micah  consecrated  the  Levite ; 
and  the  young  man  became  his  priest,  and 
was  in  the  house  of  Micah. 

13  Then  said  Micah>  Now  know  I  that 
the  Lord  will  do  me  goodj  seeing  I  have  a 
Levite  to  my  priest 


I  Chap.  8. 97*      •OeotSLlV. 


BoMs&i.        «H«b./UMlA«Ami.         « Chap.  11.1. udiLlft.  \  •0sU4i8NlMMJkiiiM|f. 
•Or,  a  Ootibls  nil         JHeh.MordtrqfgummU,  ' 


Chap*  zvii — Here  hegins  what  may  properly  he  considered  as  an  appendix  to  the  hook  of  Jadges,  and  which  includes 
the  five  remaining  chapters,  the  events  recorded  in  which  happened  long  hefore  the  time  of  Samscm,  and  probably  in 
the  interval  of  anarchy  which  ensued  or  began  not  long  after  the  death  of  Joshua  and  the  elders  who  outlived  him. 
In  chronological  order,  the  proper  place  for  these  chapters  would  probably  be  between  chaps,  ii.  and  iii.  This  appendix 
consists  of  two  main  histories ;  one  explaining  the  origin  of  idolatry  (or  at  least  of  improper  worship)  in  the  tribe  of 
Dan,  and  detailing  the  foundation  of  the  setUement  which  the  Danites  established  near  the  sources  of  the  Jordan.  This 
history,  comprehended  in  the  present  and  following  chapter,  exhibiting  the  measures  to  which  the  Danites  resorted  in 
consequence  of  their  confined  territory,  is  obvious^  connected  with  chap.  i.  34,  where  the  cause  of  their  insufficient 
inheritance  is  stated :  "  The  Amorites  forced  the  children  of  Dan  into  the  mountain :  for  they  would  not  bmSbs  them  to 
come  down  to  the  valley.**  The  sad  history  which  occupies  the  remainder  of  the  appendix  (chape,  six. — xxij  is  ex- 
prenly  said  to  have  occurred  while  Phineas,  the  grandson  of  Aaron  (xx.  28),  waa  highrpriest  {  and  mutt  therefore  be 
assigned  to  about  the  same  period. 

3.  "  I  had  whoUv  dedicated  the  ether  unto  the  Lordr-~ThSus  chapter  strikinffhr  illustrates  the  mistaken  ideas  which 
had  arisen,  and  which,  by  insensible  degrees,^  led  to  downrieht  idolatry.  Micah  and  his  mother  clearly  intend  to 
honour  the  true  Gk)d  by  their  proceedings,  which  were  nevertheless  such  as  the  law  declared  to  he  punishable  with 
death.  What  they  did  seems  to  have  been  to  set  up  a  little  religious  establishment  in  imitation  of  that  at  Shiloh,  pro- 
bably with  an  imitation  of  the  ark,  of  the  images  oi  the  cherubim,  and  of  the  priestly  dress,  and  ultimately  completing 
the  establishment  by  obtaining  a  Levite  to  officiate  as  priest  And  all  the  while  they  thought  that  they  were  doing 
God  service.  But  perhaps  there  was  an  under  speculation  of  gain :  for  the  proprietor  of  the  establishment  would  cei^ 
tainly  have  got  into  thriving  circumstances,  if  the  want  of  a  correct  understanding  of  the  law,  together  with  the  desire 
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to  save  the  trouble  and  (m  disturbed  times)  thq  apparent  danger  of  travelling  to  Sbiloh,  had  induced  the  people  to  bring 
their  stated  offerings  to  Micah's  chapeL  That  they  might  the  more  readilv  be  induced  to  do  8o>  is  probably  the  reason 
'why  Micah,  after  having  tried  with  his  own  son  as  prie^  was  anxious  to  obtain  for  his  establishment  the  sort  of  credit 
nrhich  the  presence  of  an  officiating  Levite  would  appear  to  give.  We  need  not  add>  that  the  Levite  had  no  more  right 
to  officiate  as  a  priest  than  Micah's  own  son.  It  will  be  remembered  how  awfully  the  attempt  of  Korah  had  formerly 
been  punished. 

5.  "  An  kotue  of  Qodu^—*'  A  house  of  God,"  or  «a  house  for  his  god,*  would  be  more  probably  correct.  The  word 
usually  translated  " Grod *  (DVl/M*  eiohitn)  is  always  plural ;  and  as  Micah  evidently  intended  his  establishment  in 
hosiour  of  Jehovah,  however  mistakenly  or  interestedly,  it  mi^ht  be  more  proper  to  render  ihe  word  here  in  the  singu- 
lar, as  it  always  is  rendered  when  our  translators  understood  it  to  refer  to  the  true  God. 

7.  "  Ofthefamiiif  ofjudah.** — A  man  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  could  not  be  a  Levite ;  and  these  words  have  therefore 
probably  crept  into  the  text  by  some  mistake,  unless  we  suppose  it  is  merely  intended  to  denote  that  the  Leviticol  city 
to  which  he  belonged,  and  in  which  he  had  lived  (Bethlehem),  was  in  the  lot  of  Judah. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

1  The  Danttes  send  five  men  to  seek  out  an  inherit- 
ance. 3  At  the  house  of  Micah  they  consult  with 
Jonathan,  and  are  encouraged  in  their  way.  7 
They  search  Laish,  and  bring  back  news  of  good 
?iope.  1 1  Six  hundred  men  are  sent  to  surprise 
it  14  In  the  way  they  rob  Micah  of  his  priest 
and  his  consecrate  things.  27  They  win  Laish, 
and  call  it  Dan.  30  Twy  set  up  idolatry,  where- 
in Jonathan  inherited  the  priesthood. 

In  Hhose  days  there  was  no  kin^  in  Israel : 
and  in  those  days  the  tribe  of  tne  Danites 
sought  them  an  inheritance  to  dwell  in ;  for 
unto  that  day  all  their  inheritance  had  not 
fallen  unto  tnem  among  the  tribes  of  IsraeL 

2  And  the  children  of  Dan  sent  of  their 
family  five  men  from  their  coasts,  "men  of 
valour,  from  Zorah,  and  from  Eshtaol,  to 
spy  out  the  land,  and  to  search  it;  and  they 
said  unto  them.  Go,  search  the  land :  who 
when  they  came  to  mount  Ephraim,  to  the 
house  of  Micah,  they  lodged  there. 

3  When  they  were  by  the  house  of  Micah, 
they  knew  the  voice  of  the  young  man  the 
Levite :  and  they  turned  in  thither,  and  said 
unto  him.  Who  brought  thee  hither?  and 
what  makest  lliou  in  mis  place?  and  what 
hast  thou  here  ? 

4  And  he  said  unto  them.  Thus  and  thus 
dealeth  Micah  with  me,  and  hath  hired  me, 
and  I  am  his  priest. 

5  And  they  said  unto  him.  Ask  counsel, 
we  pray  thee,  of  God,  that  we  may  know 
whether  our  way  which  we  go  shall  be  pros- 
perous. 

6  And  the  priest  said  imto  them.  Go  in 
peace :  before  the  Lord  is  your  way  where- 
m  ye  go. 

7  H  Then  the  five  men  departed,  and 
came  to  Laish,  and  saw  the  people  that  were 
therein,  how  they  dwelt  careless,  after  the 
manner  of  the  Zidonians,  quiet  and  secure ; 
and  there  was  no  Magistrate  in  the  land. 


£ 


that  might  put  them  to  shame  in  any  thing ; 
and  thev  were  far  from  the  Zidonians,  and 
had  no  business  with  any  man. 

8  And  they  came  unto  their  brethren  to 
Zorah  and  Esntaol :  and  their  brethren  said 
unto  them.  What  say  ye  ? 

9  And  they  said.  Arise,  that  we  may  go 
up  against  them;  for  we  have  seen  the  land, 
and,  behold,  it  is  very  good:  and  are  ye 
still  ?  be  not  slothful  to  go,  and  to  enter  to 
possess  the  land. 

10  When  ye  go,  ye  shall  come  unto  a 
eople  secure,  and  to  a  large  land :  for  God 
ath  given  it  into  your  hands ;  a  place  where 

there  is  no  want  of  any  thing  that  is  in  the 
earth. 

11  ^  And  there  went  from  thence  of  the 
family  of  the  Danites,  out  of  Zorahiand  out 
of  Eshtaol^  six  hundred  men  ^appointed 
with  weapons  of  war. 

12  And  they  went  up,  and  pitched  in 
Earjath-iearim,  in  Judah;  wherefore  they 
caUed  tnat  place  Mahanehdan  unto  this 
day :  behold,  it  is  behind  Kirjath-jearim. 

13  And  they  passed  thence  unto  mount 
Ephraim,  and  came  unto  the  house  6f  Mi- 


14  %  Then  answered  the  five  men  that 
went  to  spy  out  the  country  of  Laish,  and 
said  unto  their  brethren.  Do  ye  know  that 
there  is  in  these  houses  an  ephod,  and  te- 
raphim,  and  a  graven  ima^e,  and  a  molten 
image  ?  now  therefore  consider  what  ye  have 
to  do. 

15  And  they  turned  thitherward,  and 
came  to  the  house  of  the  young  man  the 
Levite,  even  unto  the  house  of  JViicah,  and 
'saluted  him. 

16  And  the  six  hundred  men  appointed 
with  their  weapons  of  war,  which  were  of  the 
children  of  Dan,  stood  by  the  entering  of 
the  gate. 


1  Chap.  17. 6,  and  SI.  85.      *  HeU  mm.      *  Heb,p«taftMr,or,Mr  qfrestnthU, 
VOL,  I.  4  P 


4  Heb.  girded.      *  H  tb.  asked  him  of  peace, 
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17  And  the  five  men  that  went  to  spy 
out  the  land  went  up,  cmd  came  in  thither, 
and  took  the  ^aven  ima^e,  and  the  ephod, 
and  the  terapnim,  and  uie  molten  image : 
and  the  priest  stood  in  the  entering  of  the 
gate  with  the  six  hundred  men  that  were 
appointed  with  weapons  of  war. 

18  And  these  went  into  Micah's  house, 
and  fetched  the  carved  image,  the  ephod, 
and  the  teraphim,  and  the  molten  image. 
Then  said  the  priest  unto  them.  What  do 
ye? 

19  And  they  said  unto  him.  Hold  thy 
peace,  lay  thine  hand  upon  thy  mouth,  and 
go  with  us,  and  be  to  us  a  father  and  a 
priest :  is  it  better  for  thee  to  be  a  priest 
unto  the  house  of  one  man,  or  that  thou 
be  a  priest  \mto  a  tribe  and  a  family  in 
Israel? 

20  And  the  priest's  heart  was  glad,  and 
he  took  the  ephod,  and  the  teraphim,  and 
the  graven  image,  and  went  in  the  midst  of 
the  people. 

21  So  they  turned  and  departed,  and  put 
the  little  ones  and  the  cattle  and  the  car- 
riage before  them. 

22  5[  And  when  they  were  a  good  way  from 
the  house  of  Micah,  the  men  that  were  in 
the  houses  near  to  Micah^s  house  were  ga- 
thered together,  and  overtook  the  children 
of  Dan. 

23  And  they  cried  unto  the  children  of 
Dan.  And  they  turned  their  faces,  and  said 
unto  Micah,  What  aileth  thee,  "that  thou 
comest  with  such  a  company  ? 

24  And  he  said.  Ye  have  taken  away  my 


gods  which  I  made,  and  the  priest,  and  ye 
are  gone  away :  and  what  have  I  more  ?  and 
what  is  this  that  ye  say  unto  me,  "What 
aileth  thee  ? 

25  And  the  children  of  Dan  said  imto 
him.  Let  not  thy  voice  be  heard  among-  ns, 
lest  'angry  fellows  run  upon  thee,  and  thou 
lose  thy  ufe,  with  the  fives  of  thy  hous- 
hold. 

26  And  the  children  of  Dan  went  their 
way:  and  when  Micah  saw  that  they  sDere 
too  strong  for  him,  he  turned  and  went  back 
unto  lus  house.) 

27  And  they  took  the  thinas  which  Micah 
had  made,  and  the  priest  which  he  had,  and 
came  imto  Laish,  unto  a  people  that  were  at 
Quiet  and  secure :  and  they  smote  them  with 
tne  edge  of  the  sword^  and  burnt  the  dtj 
with  fire. 

28  And  there  was  no  deliverer,  because 
it  was  far  from  Zidon,  and  they  had  no  bu- 
siness with  any  man;  and  it  was  in  the 
valley  that  lieth  by  Beth-rehob.  And  they 
built  a  city,  and  dwelt  therein. 

29  Ana  they  called  the  name  of  the  "city 
Dan,  after  the  name  of  Dan  their  father, 
who  was  bom  unto  Israel :  howbeit  the  name 
of  the  city  was  Laish  at  the  first 

30  %  And  the  children  of  Dan  set  up  the 

Sxiven  image:  and  Jonathan,  the  son  of 
ershom,  the  son  of  Manasseh,  he  and  his 
sons  were  priests  to  the  tribe  of  Dan  until 
the  day  of  the  captivity  of  the  land. 

31  And  they  set  them  up  Micah's  craven     ' 
image,  which  he  made,  all  the  time  that  the 
house  of  God  was  in  ShiloL 


•neb,  that  thorn  art  gathered  tofffthen       tBeb-mer^tooL      "Joa.19.47. 

Verse  19.  *' Priest  unto  a  tribe.^-^kW  this  transaction  obviously  means  that  the  Danites  wished  to  hare,  and  had,  a 
religious  establishment  independent  of  that  at  Shiloh:  and  to  tms  eourse  they  were  probably  the  more  induced  bj  con- 
sidering the  distance  of  the  colony  they  were  about  to  establish,  from  the  joresent  seat  of  the  tabernacle,  to  which  the 
law  required  them  to  resort  with  their  offerings  three  times  every  year.  On  the  unlawfulness  of  such  innoratiotxs,  and 
the  evils  they  were  calculated  to  produce,  we  nave  already  remarked  in  the  notes  to  chaps.  Tiii*  and  zvii. 

28.  «  There  wa»  no  deliverer,  becaute  it  was  far  from  Zidon,*'— Ab  the  people  of  this  place  littd  after  the  manner  of 
the  Sidonians,  and  were  so  circumstanced  as  to  have  a  claim  on  their  assistance,  il  is  nighly  probable  they  formed  a 
eolony  from  Sidon,  and  were  connect^  with  or  dependent  on  that  state. 

30.  **  Jonathan,  the  ton  of  Oenhom,  the  ton  of  Manatteh.'*^Thete  is  but  the  di£ference  of  ont  small  letter  between 
the  name  of  Bianasseh  {7WSQ)t  ^  here,  and  that  of  Moses  (niW3) ;  *nd  it  is  now  generally  agreed  that  this  Jona- 
than was  really  the  son  of  Moseses  son  Gershom,  the  Jews  having  interpolated  the  i  in  order  to  hide  this  dis^^raee  upon 
the  family  of  their  great  lawgiver  and  prophet  The  singular  name  of  Gtershom,  and  the  date  of  the  transaction,  eiincur 
in  establishing  this  view.  Accordingly,  the  Vulgate  and  some  copies  of  the  Septuagint  have  the  name  of  "Moees* 
instead  of  Manasseh.  Indeed,  the  interpolation  has  been  very  timidly  executed.  'Aid  letter  3  wis  originally  placed 
above  the  line  of  the  other  letters  (as  it  now  appears  in  the  printed  Hebrew  Bibles),  as  if  raUier  to  suggest  than  ^to 
make  an  alteration ;  but  in  process  of  time  the  letter  sunk  down  into  the  body  of  the  word.  The  Hebrew  writeo 
themselves  admit  this ;  and  say  that  the  intention  was  to  veil  this  disgrace  on  the  house  of  Hoses,  by  sogKesting  a 
^auratwe  descent  of  Jonathan  from  Manasseh,  the  idoli^rons  king  of  Judah,  who  Hoed  about  800  yeart  t/ter  the  date  of 
the  vresent  trantactiont. 

It  seems  almost  testaiti  that  this  Jonathan,  the  grandson  of  Moses,  was  the  same  who  had  been  Micah'b  priest:  and 
how  toRchingly  does  it  speak  for  the  magnanimous  disinterestedness  of  that  truly  peat  man,  that  not  only  did  he  twice 
decline  the  oflfer  of  the  aggrandizement  of  his  own  family,  when  the  Lord  proposed  to  make  of  him  **  a  great  nation," 
rejecting  the  Israelites  for  their  rebellions  :-^but  Uiat,  neglecting  all  opportumties  of  enriching  his  descendants,  he  Idl 
his  sons  undistinguished  from  common  Levites  by  rank  or  patrimony,  and  so  poor,  that  one  of  his  grandsons  was  glad  to 
accept  a  situation  which  afforded  only  his  victuals,  with  a  suit  of  clothes  and  less  than  twenty-five  shillings  by  the  year  1 
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CHAPTER  XIX, 


1  A  Levite  goeth  to  Beth-lehem  to  fetch  home  kU 
wife.  \^  An  old  man  enter taineth  him  at  Gibeah, 
22  The  Gibeonitee  abuse  his  concubine  to  death, 
29  He  divideth  her  into  twelve  pieces^  to  send 
them  to  the  twelve  tribes* 

And  it  came  to  pass  in  those  days,  Vhen 
there  was  no  king  m  Israel,  that  there  was 
a  certain  Levite  sojourning  on  the  side  of 
mount  Ephraim,  who  took  to  him  'a  concu- 
bine out  of  Beth-lehem-judah. 

2  And  his  concubine  played  the  whore 
against  him,  and  went  away  from  him  unto 
her  father's  house  to  Beth-lehem-judah,  and 
was  there  •  *four  whole  months. 

3  And  her  husband  arose,  and  went  after 
her,  to  speak  *friendly  unto  her,  and  to  brinff 
her  again,  having  his  servant  with  him,  and 
a  couple  of  asses :  and  she  brought  him  into 
her  father's  house :  and  when  the  father  of 
the  damsel  saw  him,  he  rejoiced  to  meet 
him. 

4  And  his  father  in  law,  the  damsel's 
father,  retained  him:  and  he  abode  with 
him  three  days :  so  they  did  eat  and  drink, 
and  lodged  there. 

5  %  And  it  came  to  pass  on  the  fourth 
day,  when  they  arose  early  in  the  mominff, 
that  he  rose  up  to  depart :  and  the  damsel  s 
father  said  unto  his  son  in  law,  •Comfort 
thine  heart  with  a  morsel  of  bread,  and 
afterward  go  your  way. 

6  And  they  sat  down,  and  did  eat  and 
drink  both  of  them  together :  for  the  dam- 
sel's father  had  said  unto  the  man,  Be  con- 
tent, I  pray  thee,  and  tarry  all  night,  and 
let  Uiine  heart  be  merry. 

7  And  when  the  man  rose  un  to  depart, 
his  father  in  law  urged  him;  therefore  he 
lodged  there  again. 

8  And  he  arose  early  in  the  morning  on 
the  fifth  day  to  depart:  and  the  damsel's 
father  said>  Comfoit  thine  heart,  I  pray 
thee.  And  they  tarried  ^until  afternoon, 
and  they  did  eat  both  of  them. 

9  And  when  the  man  rose  up  to  depart, 
he,  and  his  concubine,  and  his  servant,  his 
father  in  law,  the  damsel's  father,  said  unto 
him.  Behold,  now  the  day  'draweth  toward 
evening,  I  pray  you  tarry  all  night :  behold, 
*the  day  groweth  to  an  end,  lodge  here,  that 
thine  heart  may  be  merry ;  and  to  morrow 
get  you  early  on  your  way,  that  thou  mayest 
go  ^''home. 


10  But  the  man  would  not  tarry  that 
night,  but  he  rose  up  and  departed,  and 
came  "over  against  Jebus,  which  is  Jeru- 
salem ;  and  there  were  with  him  two  asses 
saddled,  his  concubine  also  was  with  him. 

11  And  when  they  were  by  Jebus,  the 
day  was  far  spent;  and  the  servant  said 
imto  his  master.  Come,  I  pray  thee,  and  let 
us  turn  in  into  this  city  of  the  Jebusites, 
and  lodge  in  it 

12  And  his  master  said  unto  him.  We 
will  not  turn  aside  hither  into  the  city  of 
a  stranger,  that  is  not  of  the  children  of 
Israel ;  we  will  pass  over  to  Gibeah. 

13  And  he  said  unto  his  servant.  Come, 
and  let  us  draw  near  to  one  of  these  places 
to  lodge  all  night,  in  Gibflfch,  or  in  Ramah. 

14  And  they  passed  on  and  went  their 
way;  and  the  sun  went  down  upon  them 
when  they  were  by  Gibeah,  which  helongeth 
to  Benjamin. 

15  And  they  turned  aside  thither,  to  go 
in  and  to  lodge  in  Gibeah :  and  when  ne 
went  in,  he  sat  him  down  in  a  street  of  the 
city :  for  there  was  no  man  that  took  them 
into  his  house  to  lodging. 

16  ^  And,  behold,  there  came  an  old  man 
from  his  work  out  of  the  field  at  even,  which 
was  also  of  mount  Ephraim ;  and  he  so- 
journed in  Gibeah :  but  the  men  of  the 
place  were  Benjamites. 

17  And  when  he  had  lifted  up  his  eyes, 
he  saw  a  wayftiring  man  in  the  street  of  the 
city :  and  the  old  man  said.  Whither  goest 
thou  ?  and  whence  comest  thou? 

18  And  he  said  unto  him,  We  are  passing 
from  Beth-lehem-judah  toward  the  side  of 
mount  Ephraim ;  from  thence  am  I :  and  I 
went  to  Beth-lehem^udah,  but  I  am  now 
going  to  the  house  of  the  Lord  ;  and  there 
is  no  man  that  **receiveth  me  to  house. 

19  Yet  there  is  both  straw  and  provender 
for  our  asses;  and  there  is  bread  and  wine 
also  for  me,  and  for  thy  handmaid,  and  for 
the  young  man  which  is  with  thy  servants  : 
there  is  no  want  of  any  thinff. 

20  And  the  old  man  saia.  Peace  he  with 
thee ;  howsoever  let  all  thy  wants  lie  upon 
me ;  only  lodge  not  in  the  street 

21  So  he  brought  him  into  his  house,  and 
gave  provender  unto  the  asses:  and  they 
washed  their  feet,  and  did  eat  and  drink. 

22  ^  Nom  as  they  were  making  their 
hearts  merry,  behold,  the  men  of  Uie  city. 


1  Chap.  17.6,  and  18.1,  and  81.  SS.  *  Heb.  a  womofi  a  oohchMm,  or  a  «pM  a  ooMiifttM.  *Or,«y«araiid/&f<r»umtilt. 

*n9\i.dtiy$fommtmth».       •  Hab.  Co  Jbar  AMff .        •  Heb.  iS^rmyCAtfH,        7  Heb.  (i/<  CAtf  <%  didtMtf.       «Heb.2swMur. 
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certain  sons  of  Belial^  beset  the  house  round 
about,  cmd  beat  at  the  door,  and  spake  to 
the  master  of  the  house,  the  old  man,  say- 
ing. Bring  forth  the  man  that  came  into 
thine  house,  that  we  may  know  him. 

23  And  **the  man,  the  master  of  the 
house,  went  out  unto  them,  and  said  unto 
them.  Nay,  my  brethren,  nay,  I  pray  you, 
do  not  so  wickedly ;  seeing  tKat  this  man  is 
come  into  mine  house,  do  not  this  folly. 

24  Behold,  here  is  my  daughter  a  maiden, 
and  his  concubine;  them  I  will  bring  out 
now,  and  humble  ye  them,  and  do  with  them 
what  seemeth  good  unto  you :  but  unto  this 
man  do  not  **so  vile  a  thing. 

25  But  the  men  would  not  hearken  to 
him:  so  the  man  took  his  concubine,  and 
brought  her  forth  unto  them;  and  they 
knew  her,  and  abused  her  all  the  night 
until  the  morning :  and  when  the  day  began 
to  spring,  they  let  her  go. 

26  Then  came  the  woman  in  the  dawn- 
ing of  the  day,  and  fell  down  at  the  door  of 


the  man's  house  where  her  lord  tcas^  till  it 
was  light 

27  And  her  lord  rose  up  in  the  morning, 
and  opened  the  doors  of  the  house,  and 
went  out  to  go  his  way:  and,  behold,  the 
woman  his  concubine  was  fallen  down  at  the 
door  of  the  house,  and  her  hands  were  upon 
the  threshold. 

28  And  he  said  unto  her.  Up,  and  let  us 
be  goine.  But  none  answerecL  Then  the 
man  took  her  up  upon  an  ass,  and  the  man 
rose  up,  and  gat  him  unto  his  place. 

29  %  And  when  he  was  come  into  his 
house,  he  took  a  knife,  and  laid  hold  on  his 
concubine,  and  divided  her,  together  with 
her  bones,  into  twelve  pieces,  and  sent  her 
into  all  the  coast  of  IsraeL 

30  And  it  was  so,  that  all  that  saw  it 
said.  There  was  no  such  deed  done  nor  seen 
from  the  day  that  the  children  of  Israel  came 
up  out  of  the  land  of  E^ypt  unto  this  day : 
consider  of  it,  take  advice,  and  speak  your 
minds. 


i»G«n.l9.e. 


^*Htb.tke 


ofthitffUjf. 


Vene  I,  **  A  eoncubine.^^-'We  have  explained  in  the  note  to  Gen.  xvi.  3,  that  the  original  word  means,  not  what  we 
should  understand  by  the  word  *' concubine  ;**  but  a  legal  and  proper  wife,  with  inferior  rights  and  privileges — a  "se- 
condary wife,"  as  we  might  say,  or,  as  Boothroyd  renders,  *<  a  concubine-wife."  The  effect  of  the  narrative  is  much 
impaired  by  tiie  use  of  a  word  so  liable  to  misconstruction  as  that  of  *'  concubine."  The  woman,  whose  sad  Idstoiy  this 
chupter  contains,  was  evidently  a  free  woman  before  marriage,  and  not  a  slave  married  to  her  master ;  and  her  condition 
was,  therefore,  in  so  much  superior  to  that  of  Hagar,  the  handmaid-wife  of  Abraham,  and  of  BiUiah  and  Zilpah,  the 
hand-maid-wives  of  Jacob.  Josephus  calls  the  woman,  without  reserve,  the  Levite*s  wife.  See  also  the  notes  to  Gen. 
XJtl  10 ;  zxv.  6. 

2.  "  Played  the  wkortr — The  whole  narrative  is  adverse  to  this  statement.  If  she  had  done  this,  her  husband  would 
have  been  more  likely  to  have  followed  her  to  get  her  capitally  punished,  than  to  undertake  a  journey  **  to  speak  friendly 
to  her  "»<'  to  speak  to  her  heart,"  as  the  original  expresses— to  rekindle  her  tenderness,  and  entreat  her  to  return  to 
the  home  she  had  left  cheerless.  And  if  ht  had  been  so  lost  to  oriental  feeling,  most  assuredly  the  father  himself,  or 
the  woinan*s  brothers,  if  she  had  any,  would  not  have  received  her,  but  rather  would  have  proved  implacable  avengers 
of  the  dishonour  which  her  conduct  had  brought  upon  them.  It  is  the  general  feeling  in  the  East  that,  in  such  cases, 
the  wrong  falls  more  heavily  on  the  woman's  own  family  than  on  the  husband ;  and  under  this  feeline,  the  Arabs, 
for  instance,  often  send  the  adulteress  home,  where  she  receives  her  death  f^m  the  hands  of  her  lather  or  her 
brothers,  if  the  crime  is  proved  to  their  satisfaction.  On  Uie  other  hand,  a  wife,  not  an  adulteress,  is  sure  of  refuge 
and  protection  at  her  father's :  neither  can  her  husband  compel  her  to  return ;  but  he  often  prevails  upon  her  to  do  so 
by  ^  speakmg  to  her  heart,"  and  by  offering  her  propitiatory  presents  of  trinkets  and  fine  clothes.  But  if  she  will  not 
be  persuaded,  all  he  can  do  is  to  oblige  her  to  remam  single  by  withholding  a  divorce  ;  neither  has  she  then  any  claim 
to  the  dowry  which  she  would  receive  if  dismissed  by  her  husband.  That  the  Levite's  concubme  was  of  this  last  class 
is  evinced  not  only  by  such  probabilities,  but  by  the  testimony  of  the  Chaldee  Paraphrase,  the  Septuagint,  and  Jo- 
sephus ;  which  merely  say  that  she  **  disliked  "  or  '*  despised  "  her  husband— or,  simply,  that  she  separated  herself  from 
him— or,  as  Josephus  more  particularly  explains,  that  such  continual  bickerings  arose,  that  the  woman  was  disgusted, 
and  went  home  to  her  father. 

a  «  Tkey  tarried  uniii  ij^emooii."— The  verses  5—9,  inclusive,  may  perhaps  be  the  better  understood  from  the  follow- 
ing statement. 

The  Orientals  have  generally  two  meals  a  day,  one  from  ten  to  twelve  in  the  momin?,  and  the  other  (which  b 
the  nnncipal)  about  seven  in  the  evening.  As  they  usually  rise  as  soon  as  it  is  light,  and  there  is  a  long  interval  to 
breakfast,  th^  usually  take  some  small  matter  that  cannot  be  called  a  meal,  such  as  a  crust  of  bread  and  a  cup  of 
coffee.  What  we  understand  here  is,  that  the  hospitable  father-in-law  persuaded  the  Levite  to  delay  his  journey,  both 
on  the  fourth  and  fifth  days,  till  after  the  late  breakfast,  at  which  he  engaged  him  so  long,  that  the  lateness  of  the  hoar 
for  commencing  a  journey  furnished  him  with  an  argument  to  induce  the  Levite  to  stay  another  day.  **  Until  after- 
noon," in  this  verse,  explains  what  is  meant  by  "the  day  groweth  to  an  end"  in  the  ninth  verse.  This  does  not  mean 
that  it  was  late  in  the  evening,  but  that  it  was,  as  the  marginal  reading  has  it,  "the  pitching  time  of  the  day,"  that  is, 
the  time,  about  the  middle  of  the  afternoon,  when  travellers  who  (unless  they  journey  by  night)  start  at  day-break,  be- 
gin to  think  of  pitching  their  tents,  for  their  rest  and  refreshment  till  the  following  morning.  This  was  a  late  hour  to 
begin  a  day's  journey ;  but  not  so  late  but  that  a  person  bent  on  proceeding  might  hope  to  make  considerable  progrcM 
before  sunset.  Indeed,  it  is  usual  for  persons  beginning  a  journey  to  leave  in  the  afternoon,  and,  after  proceeding  s 
short  distance,  remain  in  camp  or  otherwise,  till  the  next  morning,  when  the  journey  may  be  said  to  commence  reg«| 
larly,  the  first  day  being  meiely  a  start 
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■  EaTFTiAM  Saddles.    Coxfobbd  prom  BziaT»a  Scdlpturbs. 

10.  "  T\oo  atta  sadcUedJ'^'The  use  of  the  word  ^'  saddled,"  in  the  Old  Testament,  is  calculated  to  conrey  a  rerj  erro- 
neous notion  to  the  English  reader.  The  word  Gt^^H*  chaboih)  literally  means  /o  bind  about,  and  applies  to  the 
binding  or  laying  any  thmz  on  the  back  of  the  animal  to  make  an  easy  seat.  The  same  word  is  used  to  express  the 
swaddhng  of  an  inunt.  Indeed,  the  word  may  apply  to  the  binding  any  thing  to  the  animal  as  a  preparation  for 
riding ;  and,  if  bridles  were  at  this  time  in  use,  it  may  as  well  mean  **  to  bridle  "  the  ass  as  any  thing  else.  Jahn  thinks 
that  this  is  its  meaning.  It  is  certain  that  any  thing  approaching  to  our  saddles — that  is,  a  wooden  seat  variously 
covered — ^was  not  known  for  ages  after  the  date  .of  the  present  history ;  neither  were  stirrups.  We  do  not  find  .either 
noticed  in  any  ancient  authors,  some  of  whom  must  have  mentioned  them  if  they  existed ;  neither  can  we  detect  their 
presence  in  the  sculptures  of  Egypt,  Persia,  Greece,  or  Rome.  When  men  first  began  to  ride,  the3r  sat  on  the  bare 
back  of  the  animal ;  but  in  the  course  of  time,  some  kind  of  covering  was  placed  over  the  back,  consisting  of  a  piece 
of  raw  hide,  leather,  or  cloth,  and,  in  the  end,  apparently,  a  stuffed  cushion.  Our  cut,  from  Egyptian  sculptures,  shows 
what  kind  of  **  saddle  ^  the  ass  hsid  among  the  people,  and  there  is  no  question  that  those  of  the  Hebrews  were  some- 
thing similar.  Even  at  the  present  day,  uthough  saddles  are  used  for  riding  on  horseback,  the  old  custom  continues 
with  respect  to  asses,  which  are  almost  never  saddled,  but  furnished  for  riding  with  a  rug,  a  folded  cloth,  or  a  cushion. 
Now  that  we  are  speaking  about  saddles,  it  may  be  well  to  repeat,  that  even  horses  were  not  anciently  saddled ;  and 
when  they  came  to  be  furnished  with  such  coverings  and  housmgs  as  we  have  mentioned,  it  continued  to  be  considered 
more  manly  to  ride  on  the  animal's  bare  back ;  and  such  conveniences  were  therefore  not  used  in  war,  until  long  after 
the  custom  was  introduced.  It  was  regarded  as  a  piece  of  luxury  and  state,  fit  for  old  and  infirm  people,  and  for 
parade  in  processions,  but  unfit  for  soldiers  and  persons  of  plain  and  hardy  character.  Hence  the  Roman  cavalry  had 
no  coverings  for  the  backs  of  their  horses  until  a  comparatively  late  period ;  and  then,  what  they  gained  in  convemence, 
they  lost  in  influence  upon  the  barbarians,  who  contmued  to  ride  their  horses  uncovered.  Thus,  we  are  told,  that  the 
Germans  considered  riding  on  a  covering  such  a  shameful  effeminacy,  that  they  despised  those  who  so  rode,  and  were 
never  afraid  to  attack  them,  however  superior  might  be  their  numbers.  The  Roman  cavalry  must  have  been  allowed 
this  indulgence  before  the  time  of  Cflesar,  to  whom  we  owe  this  piece  of  information.  The  coverings  of  the  Roman 
war-horses  had  become  very  beautiful  in  the  time  of  Alexander  Severus ;  and,  long  before  that,  such  coverings  had, 
for  the  uses  of  peace,  become  costly  and  luxurious.  We  not  only  learn  this  from  the  old  writers,  but  observe  in  sculp- 
tures that  horses  are  sometimes  represented  with  highly  ornamented  coverings*  hanging  down  so  as  to  cover  the  ani- 
mal's sides.  Still  the  affectation  of  riding  the  bare  horse  lon^  subsisted.  The  historian  Varro  (who  died  a.d.  28)  tells 
us  that,  when  a  youn^  man,  he  rode  his  horse  without  a  covermg.  The  custom  of  covering  the  back  of  the  horse  seems 
to  have  been  finding  its  way  into  Europe  in  the  time  of  Xenophon.  He  wrote  a  book  on  horsemanship,  and  mentions 
coverings  as  in  use,  but  indicates  that  it  was  still  common  to  ride  on  the  animal's  bare  back.  His  counti^en  majr  have 
^ot  the  custom  either  from  the  Egyptians  or  the  Persians.  The  latter  was  eminently  an  equestrian  nation,  and,  even  in  his 
time,  were  studiously  luxurious  m  their  horse-coverings.  He  indeed  blames  the  Persians  for  putting  more  clothes  upon 
the  backs  of  their  horses  than  upon  their  beds,  and  lor  thinking  more  about  easy  sitting  than  skilful  riding.  Some 
specimens  of  Persian  horse-covenngs  may  be  seen  in  the  cuts  to  the  note  on  Shields  and  Spears  in  chap.  v.  As  this 
nation  was  so  early  noted  for  its  attention  to  the  point  of  rendering  the  seat  of  the  rider  easy  and  convenient,  and  as, 
when  laddlet  came  first  into  use  in  eaftem  Etuop^  Persian  saddie-hozses  wera  prafenred  to  any  other>  perhapi  becania 
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they  were  early  trained  to  bear  a  saddle,  it  if  no  improbable  conjecture  of  Beckmann  (to  whom  we  are  m<Iebted  Icr 
many  of  the  facts  contained  in  this  note)  that  the  invention  of  the  saddle  may  be  assigned  to  that  people.  No  uAa- 
ably  decided  trace  of  any  thing  like  a  proper  riding-saddle,  can  be  discovered  in  Europe  earlier  than  the^  fouxtH  ctaitury. 
And  although  it  may  have  been  known  earlier  in  Persia,  there  is  not  the  least  probability  that  it  existed  writfain  the 
period  which  the  Scripture  history  embraces.  Pack-saddles  are  quite  different  things,  and  were  doubtless  used  in  rerj 
ancient  times ;  as  something  must  obfiously  have  been  neceMsuy  to  protect  the  bMks  of  animals  bearing  Yiestwy  bur- 
dens. Our  wood-cut  will  &  considered  interestinff,  as  exhibitmg  the  only  very  ancient  utensil  with  whicli  we  ars 
acquainted,  on  the  principle  Qf  a  pannier,  obviously  for  the  purpose  of  coiive3ring»  uninjured,  on  the  backs  of  animals, 
such  ffoods  as  could  not  conveniently  or  safely  be  carried  in  bags.  It  is  very  likely  that  the  Hebrews  had  soxoethia^ 
of  the  land.  It  must,  ii^deed,  have  been  more  necessary  to  them  than  the  Egyptians,  who  had  carts  and  other  weliicfes 
(which  the  Hebrews  do  not  appear  to  have  had)  in  which  they  could  convey  nom  one  place  to  another  soft  iruitB,  eggs, 
and  other  articles,  which  in  bags  would  have  been  bruised,  crushed,  or  otherwise  spoiled. 

\b.  "  Then  wot  no  wnm  that  took  tkemmio  kit  kouit  io  i9dfmg^*— It  96^  or  ino^ 

in  which  travellers  now  obtain  lodging  in  the  East,  existed.  We  have  not  yet,  certainly,  found  any  distinct  trace  o£  thar 
existence.  Strangers,  therefore,  relied  entirely  for  accommodation  upon  the  hospitality  of  the  people  to  whose  towns 
they  came ;  as  is  still  the  case  in  many  Oriental  towns,  particularly  in  those  where  no  caravanserai  has  been  erected,  or 
other  place  set  apart  for  their  reception.  Under  these  circumstances,  such  an  inhospitable  reception  as  that  which  the 
Levite  experienced,  rarely  or  never  occurs,  and  can  only  be  explained  by  a  reference  to  the  peculiarly  vile  character  of  ihe 
people  of  Gibeah,  which  rendered  them  insensible  to  that  honour  and  distinction  which  a  character  for  ho^itaiit^ 
never  fails  to  procure,  and  which  is  in  many  places  so  eagerly  souj^t,  that  when  a  stranger  enters  a  town,  the  mbabi- 
tants  almost  come  to  blows  in  tiie  sharpness  of  the  contest  for  having  him  as  a  guest, 

19.  **  There  it  botk  ttraw  ami  provettder  for  $mr  astsst**— <8ee  the  note  on  Gen.  zxiv.  S5)  |  ^oful  there  it  bread  and  mime 
alto  for  mr,"  &c.  He  had  provisions  for  his  party  and  cattle,  only  wanting  lodging  for  the  night.  People  still  cany- 
provisions  with  them  in  a  journey  even  through  a  peopled  country.  No  one  cScuates  oa  obtaining,  unless  in  wery 
great  towns,  more  than  bouse-room,  with  the  chance  of  being  able  to  buy  bread  and  fruit.  It  is  not  certain  that  even 
bread  can  be  procured,  and  not  to  leave  the  matter  entirely  to  chance,  the  traveller  usually  takes  from  one  great  town 
to  another,  so  much  bread  as  will  serve  him  intermediately.  If  he  desires  better  fore  than  he  is  likely  thus  to  obtain* 
he  takes  with  him  cooking  utensils,  rice,  vegetables,  preserved  meal,  butter,  &c.,  and  at  the  resting-place  for  the  day 
has  a  warm  meal  prepared  bv  a  servant  or  himself,  from  his  own  stores  and  with  his  own  utensils.  We  have  known 
a  single  traveller  accompanied  by  a  mule,  exclusively  Iftden  with  his  bedding,  provisions,  and'cooking  vessels.  It  is  within 
the  writer's  own  experience,  that  in  a  journey  of  more  than  a  fortnight  through  a  comparatively  well-peopled  part  of 
Western  Asia,  it  was  not  possible  more  than  twice  (in  two  great  towns)  to  obtain  other  food  than  bread  and  frmt,  and 
often  this  not  without  much  difficulty,  and  sometimes  not  at  all. 

20.  <<  Lodge  not  m  the  ttreet," — Unless  they  had  bedding,  which  travellers  often  carry  with  them,  this  would  not 
have  been  convenient :  and  it  would  be  thought  disgracefulto  the  character  of  a  town  to  allow  a  stranger,  accompanied 
by  his  wife,  to  do  so  even  then.  But  in  other  respects,  lodging  in  the  streets  of  a  town  is  a  less  singular  circumstance  in 
the  East  than  it  would  seem  to  us  in  England.  AVhen  the  Bedouin  Arabs  visit  a  town,  they  usually  prefer  sleeping  at 
night  in  the  street  to  sleeping  in  a  house.  So  also,  when  a  person  walks  through  the  streets  of  Malta  in  the  nights 
of  smnmer,  he  finds  the  footppavement  obstructed  by  beds,  occupied  by  married  couples  and  nngle  people*  T&se 
belong  to  shopkeepers  and  others  who  rent  the  ground  floors,  and,  having  no  right  to  take  their  beds  to  Uie  roo^  bring 
them  out  into  the  street  to  enjoy  the  luxury  of  sleeping  in  the  cool  open  air. 

29*  ^  Divided  her, .  .into  tweiee  |MSG«f  ."^-See  the  note  on  1  Sam.  xi.  7. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

1  The  Levite  in  a  general  assembly  declareih  Ms 
wrong.  8  The  decree  of  the  assembly,  12  The 
Benjamites,  being  citei  make  head  against  the 
Israelites.  18  T^e  Israelites  in  ttoo  batUes  lose 
forty  thousand,  26  They  destroy  by  a  stratagem 
all  the  Ber^famites,  except  six  hundred. 

Then  all  the  i^Wldren  of  Israel  went  out, 
and  the  congregation  was  gathered  together 
as  one  man,  from  Dan  even  to  Qeer-sheba, 
with  the  land  of  Gilead^  unto  the  Lord  in* 
Mizpeh. 

2  And  the  chief  of  all  the  people,  even  of 
all  the  tribes  of  Israel,  presented  themselyes 
in  the  assembly  of  the  people  of  God,  four 
hundred  thousand  footmen  that  drew  sword. 

3  (Now  the  children  of  Benjamin  heard 
that  the  children  of  Israel  were  gone  up  to 
Mizpeh.^  Then  said  the  children  of  Israel, 
Tell  us,  how  was  this  wickedness? 
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4  And  *the  Levite,  the  husband  of  the 
woman  that  was  slain,  answered  and  said,  I 
came  into  Gibeah  that  belongeth  to  Benja- 
min, I  and  my  concubine,  to  lodge. 

5  And  the  men  of  Gibeah  rose  ag^ainst 
me,  and  beset  the  house  round  about  upon 
me  by  night,  and  thought  to  have  slain  me : 
and  my  concubine  have  they  forced,  that 
she  is  aead. 

6  And  I  took  my  concubine,  and  cut  her 
in  pieces,  and  sent  her  throughout  all  the 
country  of  the  inheritance  of  Israel:  for 
they  have  committed  lewdness  and  folly  in 
Israel. 

7  Behold,  ye  are  all  children  of  Israel ; 
give  here  your  advice  and  counsel 

8  %  And  all  the  people  arose  as  one  man, 
saying.  We  will  not  any  of  us  go  to  his 
tent,  neither  will  we  any  of  us  turn  into  his 
house. 
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9  But  now  this  shall  be  the  thing  which 
"we  will  do  to  Gibeah ;  we  will  go  up  by  lot 
against  it ; 

10  And  we  will  take  ten  men  of  an  hun- 
dred throughout  all  the  tribes  of  Israel,  and 
an  hundred  of  a  thousand,  and  a  thousand 
out  of  ten  thousand,  to  fetch  victual  for  the 
people,  that  they  may  do,  when  they  come 
to  Gibeah  of  Benjamin,  according^  to  all  the 
folly  that  they  have  wrought  in  Israel 

11  So  all  the  men  of  Israel  were  gathered 
against  the  city,  'knit  together  as  one  man. 

12  ^  And  the  tribes  of  Israel  sent  men 
^  through  all  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  saying, 

What  wickedness  is  this  that  is  done  among 
you? 

13  Now  therefore  deliver  us  the  men, 
the  children  of  Behal,  which  are  in  Gibeah, 
that  we  may  put  them  to  death,  and  put 
away  evil  from  Israel.  But  the  children  of 
Benjamin  would  not  hearken  to  the  voice  of 
their  brethren  the  children  of  Israel  : 

14  But  the  children  of  Benjamin  gather- 
ed themselves  together  out  of  the  cities  unto 
Gibeah,  to  go  out  to  battle  against  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel. 

15  And  the  children  of  Beniamin  were 
numbered  at  that  time  out  of  the  cities 
twenty  and  six  thousand  men  that  drew 
sword,  beside  the  inhabitants  of  Gibeah, 
which  were  numbered  seven  hundred  chosen 
men. 

16  Among  all  this  people  there  were 
seven  hundred  chosen  men  *lefthanded; 
every  one  could  sling  stones  at  an  hair 
breadth,  and  not  miss. 

17  And  the  men  of  Israel,  beside  Benja- 
min, were  numbered  four  hundred  thousand 
men  that  drew  sword :  all  these  were  men  of 
war. 

18  ^And  the  children  of  Israel  arose, 
and  went  up  to  the  house  of  God,  and  asked 
counsel  of  <iod,  and  said.  Which  of  us  shall 
go  up  first  to  the  battle  against  the  children 
of  Benjamin  ?  And  the  Lord  said,  Judah 
shall  go  up  first. 

19  And  the  children  of  Israel  rose  up  in 
the  morning,  and  encamped  against  GK- 
beah. 

20  And  the  men  of  Israel  went  out  to 
battle  against  Benjamin;  and  the  men  of 
Israel  put  themselves  in  array  to  fight 
against  them  at  Gibeah. 

21  And  the  children  of  Benjamin  came 
forth  out  of  Gibeah,  and  destroyed  down  to 


the  ground  of  the  Israelites  that  day  twenty 
and  two  thousand  men. 

22  And  the  people  the  men  of  Israel  en- 
couraged themselves,  and  set  their  battle 
again  in  array  in  the  place  where  they  put 
themselves  in  array  the  first  day. 

23  (And  the  children  of  Israel  went  up 
and  wept  before  the  Lord  imtil  even,  and 
asked  counsel  of  the  Lord,  saying.  Shall  I 
go  up  again  to  battle  against  the  children 
of  Benjamin  my  brother?  And  the  Lord 
said.  Go  up  against  him.) 

24  And  the  children  of  Israel  came  near 
against  the  children  of  Benjamin  the  second 
day. 

25  And  Benjamin  went  forth  against 
them  out  of  Gibeah  the  second  day,  and 
destroyed  down  to  the  ground  of  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel  again  eighteen  thousand 
men ;  all  these  drew  the  sword. 

26  %  Then  all  the  children  of  Israel,  and 
all  the  people,  went  up,  and  came  unto  the 
house  of  God,  and  wept,  and  sat  there  be- 
fore the  Lord,  and  fasted  that  day  until 
even,  and  offered  burnt  offerings  ana  peace 
offerings  before  the  Lord. 

27  And  the  children  of  Israel  enquired 
of  the  Lord,  (for  the  ark  of  the  covenant  of 
God  was  there  in  those  days, 

28  And  Phinehas,  the  son  of  Eleazar,  the 
son  of  Aaron,  stood  before  it  in  those  days,) 
saying.  Shall  I  yet  again  go  out  to  battle 
against  the  chilch*en  of  Benjamin  my  bro- 
ther, or  shall  I  cease?  And  the  Lord  said. 
Go  up;  for  to  morrow  I  will  deliver  them 
into  thine  hand. 

29  And  Israel  set  liers  in  wait  round 
about  Gibeah. 

30  And  the  children  of  Israel  went  up 
against  the  children  of  Benjamin  on  the 
third  day,  and  put  themselves  in  array 
against  Gibeah,  as  at  other  times. 

31  And  the  children  of  Benjamin  went 
out  against  the  people,  and  were  drawn 
away  from  the  city;  and  they  began  Ho 
smite  of  the  people,  and  kill,  as  at  other 
times,  in  the  highways,  of  which  one  goeth 
up  to  'the  house  of  God,  and  the  other  to 
Gibeah  in  the  field,  about  thirty  men  of 
Israel. 

32  And  the  children  of  Benjamin  said, 
They  are  smitten  down  before  us,  as  at  the 
first  But  the  children  of  Israel  said.  Let 
us  flee,  and  draw  them  from  the  city  unto 
the  highways. 
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33  And  all  the  men  of^Israel  rose  up  out 
of  their  place,  and  put  themselves  in  array 
at  Baal-tamar:  and  the  liers  in  wait  of 
Israel  came  forth  out  of  their  places^  even 
out  of  the  meadows  of  Gibeah. 

34  And  there  came  against  Gibeah  ten 
thousand  chosen  men  out  of  all  Israel,  and 
the  battle  was  sore :  but  they  knew  not  that 
evil  was  near  them. 

35  And  the  Lord  smote  Benjamin  before 
Israel :  and  the  children  of  Israel  destroyed 
of  the  Benjamites  that  day  twenty  and  five 
thousand  and  an  hundred  men:  all  these 
drew  the  sword. 

36  So  the  children  of  Benjamin  saw  that 
they  were  smitten :  for  the  men  of  Israel 
gave  place  to  the  Benjamites,  because  they 
trusted  unto  the  liers  in  wait  which  they  had 
set  beside  Gibeah. 

37  And  the  liers  in  wait  hasted,  and 
rushed  upon  Gibeah ;  and  the  liers  in  wait 
^drew  themselves  along,  and  smote  all  the 
city  with  the  edge  of  the  sword. 

38  Now  there  was  an  appointed  'sign 
between  the  men  of  Israel  *and  the  liers  in 
wait,  that  they  should  make  a  ^eat  ^^flame 
with  smoke  rise  up  out  of  the  city. 

39  And  when  tne  men  of  Israel  retired'in 
the  battle,  Benjamin  beean  ^'to  smite  and 
kill  of  the  men  of  Israel  about  thirty  per- 
sons :  for  they  said.  Surely  they  are  smitten 
down  before  us,  as  in  the  first  battle. 

40  But  when  the  flame  began  to  arise  up 
out  of  the  city  with  a  pillar  of  smoke,  the 
Benjamites  looked  behmd  them,  and,  be- 

7  0r,«ad«a/os^ioimdwifhUi«trninpets.       •0r»li««.        *H«b.«pie&.        "> Heb. «<M«eiM.        ii  Heb. to  «ntt« t*# • 
^Uth,  the  whoUetmsumpHon.       vt  n^h.  tonehed  thewi,       i^Or.ftom  jrM«cA4iA.&e.       »  HeU.  mto  ootfr  OMmit.       J<CliuiSLl3. 

VUeh.  wipnd.        i»Bth.  wen  fotrnd. 

Vene  !•  *^ThecongregahonwaM  gatkerem  togetkerJ*—'T\^B  chapter  containj  some  interesting  information  as  to  the 
manner  in  which  the  Israelites  commenced  and  conducted  a  war.  But  as  it  was  a  war  against  one  of  their  own  tribes, 
we  must  judge,  by  a  comparison  with  other  instances,  how  far  the  usages  here  indicated  may  be  laid  down  as  general 
practices.  In  such  a  case  as  this,  we  may  expect  to  find  all  the  more  equitable  and  fayourable  preliminaries  of  the 
ancient  Hebrew  warfare,  more  exactly  and  carefully  observed  than  under  ordinarv  circumstances.  We  see  that  the  first 
xeport  of  the  wrons  committed  in  Israel  excited  a  strong  sensation,  and  produced  a  general  rising  of  the  armed  men. 
There  was  no  diyided  feeling,  as  on  common  occasions.  The  nortliem  tribes  concuned  with  those  of  the  south,  nor 
were  eren  the  tribes  beyond  Jordan  backward  in  responding  to  the  general  feeling.  Nevertheless,  they  did  not  act 
hastily.  They  met  at  the  general  place  of  assembly,  and  there  formiuly  investigate  the  circumstances  of  the  horrid 
affiur  which  had  so  justly  nrovoked  their  indignation.  And  even  then,  instead  of  at  once  marching  against  Gibeah, 
they^  sent  a  deputation  to  tne  tribe  of  Benjamm,  complaining  of  the  wickedness  which  had  been  committed,  and  urging 
the  just  demand*  that  the  offenders  should  be  given  m>  to  justice.  When  the  infatuated  Benjamites  refused  this  rea- 
sonable reouest,  and  by  so  doing  adopted  the  cause  ofthe  criminals,  tiien,  and  not  till  then,  the  Israelites  prepare  for 
actual  conflict.  All  this  is  in  exact  conformity  with  what  jurists  call  "  the  law  of  nature  and  nations,"  and  which  now 
continues  to  be  observed  among  every  civij^ed  people.  It  is  interesting  to  learn  that  the  general  principles  of  this  Uw 
were  recognized  at  so  early  a  period,  even  though  it  should  not  appear  that  it  was  consid^ed  necessary  to  proceed  is 
confonni^  with  it  under  aU  circumstancei. 

10.  «  To/etek  vkshuUfar  ike  peopie.^'—the  men  served  at  their  own  expense,  finding  themselves  arms,  victuals,  and 
whatever  else  they  wanted ;  and  for  this  reason,  as  well  as  on  account  of  the  great  numbers  that  came  forward  on  tome 
occasions,  the  armies  could  not  keepthe  field  longer  than  a  few  days,  within  which  most  of  the  military  expeditioiu 
recorded  in  Scripture  terminate.  When  tiie  war  was  in  the  enemy^s  country,  the  soldiers  mip^ht  live  upon  what  their 
foraging  parties  obtained  from  the  enemy ;  but  otherwise,  each  man  probably  carried  with  him  a  few  days*  prorisioa, 
such  as  travellers  usually  carry.  Under  these  circumstances,  we  scarcely  think,  with  some  writers,  that  the  present 
arrangement  intimatos  any  gentral  uiagey  but  rather  that  it  wm  aa  expedient  to  meet  an  imasnal  emergency.   Xb0 
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hold,  'Hhe  flame  of  the  city  ascended  ixp  to 
heaven. 

41  And  when  the  men  of  Israel  turned 
again,  the  men  of  Benjamin  were  amazed: 
for  they  saw  that  evil  ^Vas  come  upon  them. 

42  Therefore  they  turned  their  oacks  be- 
fore the  men  of  Israel  unto  the  way  of  flic 
wilderness;  but  the  battle  overtook  them; 
and  them  which  came  out  of  the  cities  thej 
destroyed  in  the  midst  of  them. 

43  Thus  they  inclosed  the  Benjamites 
round  about,  and  chased  them,  and  trode 
them  down  ^Snth  ease  ^'over  ag^ainst  Gibeah 
toward  the  sunrisin^. 

44  And  there  feU  of  Benjamin  eighteen 
thousand  men ;  all  these  tpere  men  of  valour. 

45  And  they  turned  and  fled  toward  the 
wilderness  unto  the  rock  of  Rinmion :  and 
they  gleaned  of  them  in  the  highways  five 
thousand  men;  and  pursued  nard  after 
them  unto  Gidom,  and  slew  two  thousand 
men  of  them. 

46  So  that  all  which  fell  that  day  of  Ben- 
jamin were  twenty  and  five  thousand  men 
that  drew  the  sword;  all  these  were  men  of 
valour. 

47  '*But  six  hundred  men  turned  and  fled 
to  the  wilderness  unto  the  rock  Binmion, 
and  abode  in  the  rock  Rimmon  four  months. 

48  And  the  men  of  Israel  turned  again 
upon  the  children  of  Benjamin,  and  smote 
them  with  the  edge  of  tne  jsword,  as  well 
the  men  of  every  city,  as  the  beast,  and  all 
that  *^came  to  hand :  also  they  set  on  fire 
all  the  cities  that  ^'they  came  to. 
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I  could 
returning 
w         .         .  ,     /  the  bye, 

sufficiently  indicates  the  prevalence  of  the  opposite  praclice ;  and,  lastiy,  the  war  was  in  their  own  country,  and  where 
consequently  the  men  were  oblieed  to  live  strictly  upon  their  own  resources.  From  all  this  it  seems  to  us  probable  that 
tlie  forty  thousand  men  selected  for  the  service,  dispersed  themsehres  over  the  country,  brin^sr  to  the  soldiers  from 
their  own  towns  and  villages,  and  ^m  their  own  families,  such  supplies  of  food  as  tliey  req^^ed• 

16.  «  Every  om  9mU  aHng  8iomg$  ai  tm  kmr  brtodtk,  and  noi  wmu^^^Tim  is  tha  fi|st  mention  of  the  sling ;  but  we 
find  it  Boticed  by  Job,  whose  time  is  generally  thought  to  have  been  much  anterior  to  that  of  the  present  history 
(Job  zli.  19).  The  bow  and  arrow  are  mentioned  so  early  as  the  time  of  Bsau,  and  there  is  every  reason,  in  the  absence 
of  positive  information,  to  conclude  that  the  sling  was  of  still  earlier  origin.  Stones  were  unquestionably  the  first 
niissiles  nsad^  and  a  device  for  givinw  increased  force  to  a  stone  is  likeW  to  have  been  earlier  invented  than  one  for 
increasing  the  impetus  of  a  dart— for  this  u  the  essential  character  oi  an  arrow.  ^  A  sling  is  also  a  much  less  com- 
plicated instrument  than  a  bow,  and  this  is  a  circumstance  which  has  weight  in  fixing  the  priority  of  invention.  It 
xnust  be  confessed^  however,  thi^t  the  sling  is  not  near  so  generally  difiused  an  instrum^  as  tiie  bow ;  probably  because 
the  latter,  from  its  superior  effect,  has  gr^ually  superseded  the  more  primitive  weapon.  The  ancients  generally  assign 
the  invention  to  the  FhoBnician  neighbours  of  tne  Jews ;  and  this  is  so  far  of  importance  as  to  show  that  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  derived  the  instrument  from  the  East.  The  Greeks  and  Trojans,  according  to  the  descriptions  of  their 
"Warfare  left  by  Homer,  often  pelted  each  other  heartily  with  stones,  but  appear  not  to  have  made  much  use  of  the  sling. 
It  existed  among  them,  however,  but  would  seem  to  have  been  used  rather  by  the  common  soldieis  than  by  the  heroes ; 
which  b  probably  the  reason  why  it  is  not  brought  much  under  our  notice  in  the  Iliad.  It  appears  that  the  centre  of 
their  slings  was  wadded  with  fine  wool,  which,  yielding  to  the  pressure  of  the  stone,  afforded  it  a  secure  lodgment  till 
the  moment  of  dismission.  Thus  when  Menelaus  was  pierced  through  the  left  hand  by  a  lance,  and  withdrew  **  into 
the  centre  of  his  phalanx'd  friends," — 

<<  There  bold  Ag^or  firom  the  spear  releas'd 
And  folded  tmck  his  hand  with  softest  wool. 
By  his  attendant's  quilted  sling  supplied.** — Gowpiii. 

There  are  various  indications  of  the  attention  which  the  Hebrews  gave  to  the  use  of  the  sling.  From  the  history  of 
David,  it  seems  to  have  been  a  usual  weapon  among  the  shepherds,  as  they  watched  their  flocks  (1  Sam.  xvii.  40) ;  and 
the  effective  use  to  which  that  famous  shepherd  applied  it,  in  his  combat  with  Goliath,  ma^  be  taken  as  an  evidence  of 
their  skill.  It  is  very  probable  that  the  husbandmen  protected  their  grounds  from  wild  ammals  with  the  sliuff,  as  well 
as  the  shepherds  did  tl^ir  tocks  from  beasts  of  prey,  Hm  Romaa  husbandmen  did  to.  Thus  Virgil  describes  it  as 
among  their  employments : 

**  For  stalkine  jcranes  to  set  the  guileful  snare ; 
T*  inclose  the  stag  in  toils,  and  hunt  the  hare ; 
With  BaUmic  iHngt,  or  Gnossian  bow, 
To  persecute  from  fax  the  flying  doe/*^- Georgie  i.  (Pbtdbn.) 

Of  all  the  Hebrews,  thus  Benjamites  seem  to  hidre  had  a  peculiarly  distinguished  reputation  as  slingers.  The  present 
verse  is  not  the  only  passage  by  which  this  is  demonstrated.  The  fact  here  recorded  concerning  the  accuracy  of  their 
aim,  indicates  that  they  must  have  undergone  a  lon^  and  careful  training  to  the  art.  We  read  something  similar 
of  the  natives  of  the  ifalearic  islands  (M^orca  and  l£aorca),  and  of  the  Achsans  in  Greece,  who  were  the  ancient 
people  most  celebrated  for  the  art  and  dexterity  with  which  they  managed  the  weapon  in  question.  The  Balearians 
were  trained  to  the  use  of  the  sling  from  infancy.  It  is  said  that  they  gave  no  food  to  their  children  in  the  morning 
till  they  had  hit  a  mark,  or,  as  othen  explain  it,  that  their  mothers  set  their  breakfast  on  the  top  of  a  tree  or  pole,  ana 
that  before  they  could  have  it,  they  were  obliged  to  bring  it  down  with  their  slings.  In  consequence  of  so  much 
practice  they  acquired  such  dextenty  that  they  seldom  missed  their  aim.  They  coiud  sling  larger  stones  than  any 
other  people,  and  with  a  force  scarcely  surpassed  by  that  which  some  other  nations  employed  engines  to  produce. 
When  they  besieged  a  town,  they  marked  out,  with  fatal  precision,  those  that  fought  upon  the  walls ;  and,  in  pitched 
battles,  they  broke  to  pieces  the  helmets,  shields,  and  other  defensive  arms  of  theb  opponents.  So  formidable  did  their 
art  render  them,  that  when  Hetellus  was  approaching  the  Balearic  isles,  he  ordered  the  ships  to  be  covered  with  skins 
to  break  the  force  of  the  stones  thrown  from  their  slines.  They  were  much  employed  in  the  armies  of  the  Carthan- 
nians  and  Romans,  and  are  said  to  have  largely  contributed  to  the  gaining  of  some  of  their  victories.  They  usually 
carried  three  slings  of  rushes,  of  different  sixes,  and  adapted  to  diflferent  distances.  Some  accounts  describe  them  as 
wearing  these  slinks  tied  round  their  heads ;  but  they  are  more  generally  described  as  wearing  one  round  their  head, 
another  round  their  loins,  and  a  third  carried  in  their  hand.  Notwithstanding  the  skill  of  the  Balearians  in  the  use 
of  the  slin^,  they  are  generally  said  to  have  been  excelled  in  this  art  by  the  Achsans,  whose  slings  also  were  of  a 
different  kind.  The  latter  were  trained  to  the  art  from  infancy,  by  slingmg  from  a  great  distance  at  a  circular  mark  of 
moderate  circumference.  Long  practice  made  their  aim  so  accurate,  that  they  were  sure  not  only  to  hit  their  enemies 
on  the  head,  but  to  strike  what  j^art  of  the  face  they  chose.  Their  aim  waa  xiot  only  more  certain,  but  they  threw  to  a 
greater  distance  than  the  Balearians,  and  with  at  least  the  same  degree  of  crushing  and  shattering  effiBct  upon  de- 
fonsive  armour.  Besides,  they  not  only  discharged  stones  but  bullets  or  plummets  of  lead,  some  of  which  weighed  an 
Attic  pound,  or  a  hundred  drachms,  and  which  could  be  thrown  to  twice  the  distance  of  stones,  and  with  far  oreater 
force  and  precision,  In  fact,  such  things  are  told  of  the  force  and  accuracy  of  aim  with  which  these  ancient  sUngers 
cast  their  missiles,  after  whiriing  the  slingtwo  or  three  times  aroimd  their  heads,  as  we  are  accustomed  only  to  beUeve 
posnble  of  shot  discharged  from  a  gun.  What  is  quite  certain  is,  that  the  sling,  although  so  very  simple  an  instru- 
ment, was  a  weapon  of  astonishing  power  in  skilful  and  experienced  hands. 

21.  '*  Tkf  ekiUlren  of  S^'amm*  •  ,de9ir^9d,..qfih€  l$rotHie»  that  dmf  twrnUy  md  two  tkotumnd  men  J* — On  common 
military  principles  there  is  nothing  to  occasion  surprise  in  the  defeat  of  an  army  of  400,000  men  by  one  of  about 
27,000.  It  has  been  the  mat  mistake  of  Orientals  generally,  in  all  ages,  to  calculate  theb  prospects  of  success  rather 
by  the  numben  than  by  the  efficiency  of  the  men  they  can  bring  into  action ;  and  the  abundant  experience  which 
wental  history  affords,  of  the  frequently  disastrous  consequences  of  assembling  such  vast  and  anwietdy  bodies,  has 
not  yet  operated  in  correcting  this  kind  of  infatuation,  which  is  not,  indeed,  peculiar  i»  the  Orientals.  The  difficulty  of 
obtaining  subsistence  for  such  vast  bodies ; — the  consequent  necessity  of  entering  into  immediate  action,  in  order  to 
bring  the  a£^  to  a  conclusion^  without  wai^ng  for  those  opportuaitiei  and  sifirantaget  which  a^  of  so  much  iai> 
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porUnce  to  a  tuccefltfiil  retult  ;-»the  difficulty  of  making  fuch  wuk  nmiiben  act  In  concert  agaimt  the  enemj,  or  tn 
mntual  rapport ; — ^the  tumultaarj  character  of  theb  opeiations,  under  the  imperfect  organisation  of  oriental  armies; 
and  the  facility  with  which  a  panic  spreads  among  large  masses : — all  these  and  more  are  circumstances  which  concur 
not  to  illustiate  the  probability,  but  to  explain  the  historical  fact,  that  enormous  masses  of  men  have  so  often  been  de- 
feated by  comparativelv  small, -but  compact  and  vigorous,  bodies,  animated  by  one  spirit,  quick  to  perceive,  and  alett  to 
seise  the  advantages  which  cannot  fail  to  offer ; — ^more  easily  directed  and  controlled,  and  therefore  more  capable  of 
concerted  action ;  and  not  equally  obliged,  by  the  difficulty  of  keeping  their  annv  on  foot,  to  hurry  into  conuet  and 
forego  the  advantages  which  may  be  obtained  1^  man<nuvre  and  Mlay.  H  the  Lord  had  been  consulted  at  the  com- 
mencement of  this  undertaking  (and  it  is  well  to  remember  that  he  was  not,  as  it  helps  ns  better  to  understand  the 
result),  he  would  probably  have  directed,  as  in  the  case  of  Gideon,  that  this  vast  host  should  be  reduced  to  a  small  body 
of  resolute  men ;  but  as  hb  was  not  consulted,  except  partially  and  apparently  as  an  afterthought,  they  seem  in  tbie 
first  instance  to  have  been  left  to  their  own  iliUadviaed  plans,  and  no  divine  power  was  interposed  to  prevent  the  very 
natural  result  of  a  conflict  of  400,000  against  27,000  **  men  of  valour.*'  (verse  44.) 

33.  **  BaaUamar* — Tamar  means  a  palm  tree ;'  and  the  place  perhaps  had  its  name  from  a  Rove  of  palm  trees  in 
which  Baal  was  worshipped.  We  know  nothing  of  the  place  beyond  what  the  context  shows,  that  it  was  near  Gibeah. 
Jerome  mentions  a  village  as  existing,  in  his  time,  in  this  neighbouthood,  nnder  the  name  of  Bethamari ;  and  this  looks 
like  a  variation  or  corruption  of  the  same  name. 

45.  **^  The  rock  o/Rinmum/* — The  escaped  Benjamites  probably  remained  in  a  cave  or  caves  of  this  rock,  or  rocky 
mountain.  Of  the  mountain  itself  we  know  nothing  distinctly ;  but  some  have  thought  it  was  the  same  as  the  « ex- 
ceeding high  mountain,**  which  was  the  scene  of  Christ's  temptation,  itnd  concerning  which  see  the  note  to  Matt.  iv.  8. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

1  The  people  bewail  the  deeoloHan  qf  Bef^atmn. 
8  By  the  destruction  of  Jabesh-gilMd  they  pro- 
vide them  /our  hundred  unvee.  16  They  aioiee 
them  to  eurpriee  the  virgine  that  danced  at  ShUoh* 

Now  the  men  of  Israel  had  sworn  in  Mizpeh, 
sayine.  There  shall  not  any  of  us  give  his 
daughter  unto  Benjamin  to  wife. 

2  And  the  people  came  to  the  house  of 
God,  and  abode  there  till  even  before  Ood, 
and  lifted  u^  their  voices,  and  wept  sore ; 

3  And  said,  O  Lord  God  of  Israel,  why 
is  this  come  to  pass  in  Israel,  that  there 
should  be  to  day  one  tribe  lacking  in 
Israel?  . 

4  And  it  came  to  pass  on  the  morrow, 
that  the  people  rose  early,  and  built  there 
an  altar,  and  offered  burnt  offerings  and 
peace  offerings. 

5  And  the  children  of  Israel  said.  Who 
ts  there  among  all  the  tribes  of  Israel  that 
came  not  up  with  the  congregation  unto  the 
Lord  ?  For  they  had  made  a  great  oath 
concerning  him  that  came  not  up  to  the 
Lord  to  Mizpeh,  saying.  He  shall  surely  be 
put  to  deatL 

6  And  the  children  of  Israel  repented 
them  for  Benjamin  their  brotiher,  and  said. 
There  is  one  tribe  cut  off  from  Israel  this 
day. 

/  How  shall  we  do  for  wives  for  them 
that  remain,  seeing  we  have  sworn  by  the 
Lord  that  we  wiS  not  gfive  them  of  our 
daughters  to  wives  ? 

8  If  And  they  said.  What  one  is  there  of 
the  tribes  of  Israel  that  came  not  up  to 
Mizpeh  to  the  Lord?    And,  behold,  there 
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came  none  to  the  camp  from  Jabesh-gilead 
to  the  assembly. 

9  For  the  people  were  numbered,  and, 
behold,  there  were  none  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Jabesh-gilead  there. 

10  And  the  congregation  sent  thither 
twelve  thousand  men  of  the  valiantest,  and 
commanded  them,  saying.  Go  and  smite  the 
inhabitants  of  Jabesh-gUead  with  the  ed^ 
of  the  sword,  with  the  women  and  the  chil- 
dren. 

11  And  this  t^  the  thing  that  ye  shall  do, 
^Ye  shall  utterly  destroy  every  male,  and 
every  woman  that  'hath  Iain  by  man. 

12  And  they  foimd  among  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Jabesh-gilead  four  hundred  "young 
virsins,  that  had  known  no  man  by  lying 
with  any  male :  and  they  brought  them  unto 
the  camp  to  Shiloh,  which  is  in  the  land  of 
Canaan. 

13  And  the  whole  congregation  sent  some 
Ho  speak  to  ^e  children  of  Benjamin  that 
were  in  the  rock  Bimmon,  and  to  'call  peace- 
ably unto  them. 

14  And  Benjamin  came  again  at  that 
time ;  and  the^  gave  them  wives  which  they 
had  saved  alive  of  the  women  of  Jabesh- 
gilead  :  and  vet  so  they  sufficed  them  not. 

15  And  the  people  repented  them  for 
Benjamin,  because  tnat  the  Lord  had  made 
a  breach  in  the  tribes  of  Israd. 

16  If  Then  the  elders  of  the  congregation 
said.  How  shall  we  do  for  wives  for  them 
that  remain,  seeing  the  women  are  destroyed 
out  of  Benjamin? 

17  And  they  said.  There  must  be  an  in- 
heritance for  them  tluit  be  escwed  of  Benja- 
min, that  a  tribe  be  not  destroyea  out  of  Israel 
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18  Howbeit  we  may  not  give  them  wives 
of  our  daughters :  for  the  children  of  Israel 
have  sworn,  saying.  Cursed  be  he  that  giveth 
a  wife  to  Benjamin. 

19  Then  they  said.  Behold,  there  is  a  feast 
of  the  Lord  in  Shiloh  ^yearly  in  a  place 
which  is  on  the  north  side  of  Beth-el,  ^on 
the  east  side  'of  the  highway  that  goeth  up 
from  Beth-el  to  Shechem^  and  on  me  soutn 
of  LebonaL 

20  Therefore  they  commanded  the  chil- 
dren of  Benjamin,  saying,  Gro  and  lie  in  wait 
in  the  vineyards ; 

21  And  see,  and,  behold,  if  the  daughters 
of  Shiloh  come  out  to  dance  in  dances,  then 
come  ye  out  of  the  vineyards,  and  catch  you 
every  man  his  wife  of  the  daughters  of  Shi- 
loh, and  go  to  the  land  of  Beniamin. 

22  And  it  shall  be,  when  their  fiithers  or 


their  brethren  come  unto  us  to  complain, 
that  we  will  say  unto  them,  'Be  favourable 
unto  them  for  our  sakes:  because  we  re- 
served not  to  each  man  his  wife  in  the  war : 
for  ye  did  not  give  unto  them  at  this  time, 
that  ye  should  be  guilty. 

23  And  the  children  of  Benjamin  did  so, 
and  took  them  wives,  according  to  their 
number,  of  them  that  danced,  whom  they 
caught :  and  they  went  and  returned  unto 
their  inheritance,  and  repaired  the  cities, 
and  dwelt  in  them. 

24  And  the  children  of  Israel  departed 
thence  at  that  time,  every  man  to  his  tribe 
and  to  his  family,  and  tney  went  out  from 
thence  every  man  to  his  inheritance. 

25  "In  those  days  there  was  no  king  in 
Israel :  every  man  did  that  which  was  right 
in  his  own  eyes. 
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Verae  19'.  "  Behold,  there  U  afrntt  to  the  Lord  in  ShUoh  yearly T—ThSm  was  doubtless  one  of  the  three  annual  feasts 
held  at  the  seat  of  the  sanctuary,  which  at  this  tune  was  at  Shiloh ;  and  it  is  generally  considered  to  have  been  the 
feast  of  tabernacles,  which  was  celebrated  with  more  festivilj  than  any  of  the  others. 

<<  Oh  the  eati  side  of  the  hiahway  that  goeth  up  from  Bethel* — This  is  a  particular  indication  of  the  situatbn,  not  of 
Shiloh,  but  of  the  place  in  the  neighbourhood  where  the  young  women  were  likely  to  come  to  dance.  It  is  probably  thus 
precisely  described,  that  the  Benjamites  mieht  not  mistake  the  place.  It  was  not  certain  that  the  young  women  would 
come  there  (see  verse  21),  but  it  was  probable,  the  custom  being  common.  The  Orientals  generally  have  no  places  in 
their  towns  where  assemblies  may  be  held  for  festivity  and  dancing.  It  is  therefore  customary  to  hold  such  assemblies 
in  some  pleasant  places  in  the  neighbourhood,  in  the  gardens  and  plantations,  or  in  small  valleys,  if  there  be  any.  This 
is  a  favourite  plan  of  the  women  when  they  desire  to  enjoy  themselves.  There  are  certain  occasions  of  annual  recurrence 
(as  ibe  religious  festival  of  Baiiam  among  the  Moslems)  in  which  the  women  are  allowed  this  indulgence  in  the  fullest 
extent,  and  thus  they  form  large  parties  which  go  out  to  amuse  themselves  with  music,  dancing,  imd  such  other  re- 
creations as  are  common  amongfemales.  The  approaches  of  the  place  where  they  assemble  are  now  usually  guarded  by 
eunuchs  to  prevent  intrusion*  The  difilbrent  sexes  never  participate  in  each  other's  amusements :  and  this  was  the  case 
in  the  times  of  the  Bible ;  for  we  never  read  of  any  amusement  or  festivity  in  which  they  mingled :  and  if  men  had  in 
this  instance  been  present  with  the  daughters  of  Shiloh,  the  Benjamites  would  not  so  easily  have  secured  their  prey* 
The  Oriental  women  have  a  ereat  passidn  for  suburban  festivities,  and  have  many  contrivances  for  securing  its  enjoy- 
ment. It  is  the  custom  at  illeppo  to  send  the  women  out  into  the  neighbouring  gardens  and  plantations  when  an 
earthquake  is  apprehended,  on  which  occasions  they  enjoy  themselves  to  the  utmost.  Not  long  since,  in  order  to 
secure  this  indulgence,  the  women  conspired  together,  and  raised  money  to  hire  an  astrologer  to  go  to  the  pasha  and 
foretell  an  earthquake.  He  was  believed ;  and  the  women  were  sent  out  of  town,  and  panled  two  or  three  dajrs  in  all 
sorts  of  festivity.  But  as  the  earthquake  did  not  happen,  and  the  contrivance  transpired  through  the  exultation  of  the 
ladies  at  the  success  of  their  plan,  they  were  recalled,  and  the  subservient  astrologer  lost  his  l^ad.  In  the  island  of 
Malta,  the  women  indicate  their  Oriental  descent  by  the  same  attachment  to  rural  festivity  in  the  open  air.  On  the 
feast  of  St  Paul,  in  particular,  they  resort  from  all  parts  of  the  island  to  the  pleasant  valley  of  Boschetto,  and  spend 
the  day  in  feasting,  dancing,  and  music.  It  is  true  that  some  of  the  males  of  the  respective  families  are  now  usually 
present ;  but  it  is  properly  the  women's  festival ;  and  so  bent  are  they  on  securing  its  enjoyment,  that  it  is  one  of  the 
strictest  stipulations  which  th^  make  before  marriage,  that  they  shaU  be  allowed  to  spend  St.  Paul's  day,  every  year, 
in  the  valley  of  Boschetto.  We  the  rather  allude  to  this  custom,  because  it  is  the  celebration  of  a  religious  festival,  as 
was  that  at  which  the  daughters  of  Shiloh  danced  their  dances ;  and  because  it  is  the  relic  of  a  more  ancient  religious 
celebration  in  honour  of  Melcrat  (the  lyrian  Hercules)  which  the  Phosnician  colonists,  who  settled  in  Malta,  brought 
with  them  from  Tyre.  Indeed  there  are  circumstances  which  approximate  it  to  the  feast  of  tabernacles,  at  which  the 
present  transaction  is  supposed  to  have  taken  place ;  for  on  this  occasion  it  is  usual  for  the  people,  on  their  return  to 
Boschetto,  to  cover  the  vehicles  in  which  they  are  conveyed  with  branches  of  trees—chiefly  of  poplar,  which  was  also 
used  in  tbie  more  ancient  festival,  that  tree  having  been  sacred  to  the  ancient  Melcrat  of  Tyre. 

2h  "  The  daughUre  of  Shiloh  eome  out  to  dance  m  daiteetP — ^The  preceding  note  may  be  tsken  to  illustrate  the  custom 
for  the  women  to  g^  out  of  the  towns  to  hold  the  festivities  in  the  open  air.  It  will  be  recollected  that  the  women  of 
Israel  were  not  required,  like  the  men,  to  attend  at  the  place  of  the  tabernacle  during  the  three  annual  festivals ;  whence 
it  is  that  ''the  daughters  of  Shiloh"  only  are  mentioned  in  the  present  text.  We  also  intimated  in  the  former  note 
tiiat  the  ancient  reugious  festivals  were  often  celebrated  with  dances — not  always  so  much  as  a  religious  act  in  itself, 
as  an  amusement  in  a  season  of  general  festivity ;  and  such,  perhaps,  were  the  dances  of  the  daughters  of  Shiloh.  We 
must  not  always  conclude  an  act  to  have  a  rel^ous  intention  because  it  takes  place  in  the  season  of  a  religious 
festival,  any^  more  than  the  festal  observances  of  faster  and  Christmas  may  be  considered  to  form  any  essential  part  of 
the  celebration.  ^  A  fSratival  occurs ;  and  after  attending  to  its  prescribed  observances,  people  fall  upon  their  customary 
recreations,  particularly  when  the  festal  season  is  of  several  days'  duration.    Dancmg  seems  to  have  been  a  very 

Sneral  recreation  among  the  Jews — the  sexes  dancing  apart — both  in  their  ordinary  entertainments  and  greater 
itival  occasions.    Dances  were  also  ■ometimea  peribnned  more  distincUy  on  a  relunoni  account,  than  seems  to 
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hum  \mm  the  ease  in  the  inttanee  before  ns.  'thvm  Miriam  and  the  women  of  Igrad  edehtated  wHh  utaaac,  aongs, 
•ad  danemg,  the  oreithrow  of  the  ^^ptians  (EsLod.  zv.  20^  21) ;  and  ihoa  David,  ^daneed  before  the  aik  with  aH 
hie  mighti"  when  it  waa  conTejred  to  Jerusalem  in  triumph  from  the  house  of  Obed-edom  (2  8am.  fi  14).  Pancin^ 
accompanied  with  music  was,  in  fact,  among  the  Jews  and  other  ancient  nations,  a  general  mode  of  ezpreesiiig  joy 
atii  exultation,  whether  religious,  secular,  or  domestic:  but  among  some  other  nations  it  was  more  formally  and 
dietiactly  associated  with  re^gious  worship  than  among  the  Jews,  wl^se  dances  did  not  form  anjr  part  of  their  woxahip, 
hut  was  an  act  of  joy  on  particular  occasions,  some  of  which  were  religious.  The  distinction  is  important  We  shall 
haTO  occasion  for  some  further  remarks  on  the  dancing  of  the  Hebrews.  We  do  not  know  of  any  authority  which 
Bishop  Patrick  has  for  saving,  that  the  llebrew  virgms  only  danced  at  the  feast  of  tabernacles ;  and  we  have  no 
doubt  of  its  being  a  mistake.  Perhaps  it  arose  from  the  fact  that  there  was,  in  later  times,  more  dancing  at  this 
than  at  any  other  feast ;  perhapi  because  it  included  the  hanrest-home  and  vintage  festivaL  In  the  -time  of  oar 
Saviour,  all  the  elders,  the  members  of  the  sanhedrin,  the  rulers  of  the  synajgogues,  and  the  doctors  of  the  school^ 
and  other  persons  deemed  venerable  for  their  age  and  piety,  danced  together  in  the  court  of  the  Temple,  to  the  sound 
of  the  Temple  music,  everj^  evening  while  this  feast  lasted.  The  balconies  around  the  court  were  crowded  inth 
women,  and  the  ground  with  men,  as  spectators.  This,  however,  conveys  no  intimation  of  earlier  usage,  as  tha 
ceremony  was  jiro&ssedly  in  imitation  of  David's  dancing  before  the  ark.  They  had  perhaps  better  have  left  tha 
matter  as  it  originally  stood.  Dr.  Jennings,  who  evidently  does  not  much  admire  it,  says,  "  All  the  sport  was  to  see 
these  venerable  fathers  of  the  nation  skip  and  dance,  clap  their  hands  and  sing ;  and  they  who  played  the  fbol 
tgregionsly,  acquitted  themselves  with  the  most  honouTt     C  Jswish  Antiquities/  B*  iii.  c.  6.) 
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CHAPTER  I. 

BUmeleehy  dnven  hy  famine  into  Moab,  dieth  there, 
4  Mahhn  and  Chilton,  having  married  unveB  of 
Moab,  die  also.  6  Naomi  returning  hometintrd, 
8  dismadeth  her  two  daughters  ifiUtt  from  going 
with  her.  14  Orpah  leaibeth  luf^  out  Ruth  ioim 
great  constancy  accompanieth  hdft  1 9  f%ep  hbo 
some  to  Beth'lehem,  wherB  ikm  mm  gitidfy  te- 
ceived, 

0  W  it  came 
I  to  pass  in  the 
J  davft  whett  the 
Ijiiages  *ruled, 

that  there  wfttt 
I  a  famine  in  X\it 

land     And  ft 
I  certain  man  oi* 

Bethlehem-' 
[  judah  went  to 
]  sojourn  in  the 
'country  of 
jMoaKhe.  and 
'his  Wife,   and 

his  two  sons. 

2  And  the  name  of  the  tnati  UpAs  jEllime- 
lech,  and  the  name  of  Mg  wife  Naottli,  and 
the  name  of  his  two  Bond  Mahloti  and  Chi- 
lion,  Ephrathites  of  Beth-lehettl-judah.  And 
they  came  into  the  country  of  Mdab^  and 
"continued  there. 

3  And  Elimelech  Naomi's  husband  died; 
and  she  was  left,  and  her  two  sons. 

4  And  they  took  them  wives  of  the  wo- 
men of  Moab;  the  name  of  the  one  itocut 
Orpah,  and  the  name  of  the  other  Ruth : 
ana  they  dwelled  there  about  ten  years. 

5  And  Mahlon  and  Chilion  diedalsoboth 
of  them ;  and  the  woman  was  left  of  her  two 
sons  and  her  husband; 

6  %  Then  she  arose  with  hef  daugliteni 
in  law,  that  she  might  return  from  the  coun- 
try of  Moab:  for  she  had  heard  in  the 
country  of  Moab  how  that  the  Lord  had 
visited  his  people  in  giving  them  bread. 
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7  Wherefore  she  went  forth  out  of  the 
place  where  she  was,  and  her  two  daughters 
in  law  with  her ;  and  they  went  on  the  way 
to  return  unto  the  land  of  Judah. 

8  And  Naomi  said  imto  her  two  daugh- 
ters iti  kWi  Qto,  tetum  each  to  her  mother's 
house  i  the  Lord  deal  kindly  with  you,  as 
ye  hate  dealt  with  the  dead,  and  with  me. 

9  The  Lord  gnlnt  you  Uiat  ye  may  find 
rest^  each  of  you  iii  the  house  of  her  hus- 
band. Ilieti  she  kissed  them;  and  they 
lifted  up  theif  Yolee>  And  wept 

10  And  they  tidd  tmto  her.  Surely  we  will 
return  with  thee  tttito  thy  people. 

11  And  Nadtul  said.  Turn  again,  my 
daughters :  why  will  ye  ^o  with  me  ?  are 
there  yet  any  more  sons  in  my  womb,  that 
they  may  be  your  husbands  ? 

12  Ittm  again,  my  daughters,  go  your 
way;  ibr  I  am  too  old  to  have  an  husband. 
If  I  should  say,  t  have  hope,  '(/*  I  should 
have  au  husband  also  to  night,  and  should 
also  bear  sons ; 

13  Would  ye  Hafry  for  them  till  they 
were  grown  ?  would  ye  stay  for  them  from 
having  husbands  1  HBy,  my  daughters ;  for 
Ht  grieVeth  me  much  for  your  sakes  that  the 
hand  of  the  Lord  Is  gone  out  against  me. 

14  And  they  lifted  up  their  voice,  and 
weDt  again  .*  and  Orpah  kissed  her  mother 
in  laW;  but  Ruth  clave  unto  her. 

15  And  she  said,  Behold,  thy  sister  in 
law  is  ^ne  back  unto  her  people,  and  unto 
her  gc^  t  return  thou  after  thy  sister  in 
law. 

16  And  Ruth  said,  'Intreat  me  not  to 
leave  thee,  or  to  return  from  following  after 
thee ;  for  whither  thou  goest,  I  will  go ;  and 
where  thou  lodgest,  I  vml  lodge :  thy  people 
shall  be  my  people,  and  thy  God  my  Ood : 

17  Where  thou  diest,  will  I  die,  and  there 
will  I  be  buried :  the  Lord  do  so  to  me,  and 
more  also^  if  ought  but  death  part  thee 
and  me. 

18  When  she  saw  that  she  *was  stedfastly 
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minded  to  go  with  her^  then  she  left  speak- 
ing unto  her. 

19  5f  So  they  two  went  until  they  came 
to  Beth-lehem.  And  it  came  to  pass^  when 
they  were  come  to  Beth-lehem,  that  all  the 
city  was  moved  about  them^  and  they  said^ 
Is  this  Naomi  ? 

20  And  she  said  unto  them>  Call  me  not 
'Naomi,  call  me  *Mara:  for  the  Almighty 
hath  dealt  very  bitterly  with  me. 


211  went  out  full,  and  the  Lord  hath 
brought  me  home  again  empty:  why  tken 
call  ye  me  Naomi,  seeing  tne  Lord  hath 
testified  against  me,  and  the  Almighty  hath 
afflicted  me  ? 

22  So  Naomi  returned,  and  Buth  the 
Moabitess,  her  daughter  in  law,  with  her, 
which  returned  out  of  the  country  of  Moab : 
and  they  came  to  Beth-lehem  in  the  beg^- 
ning  of  barley  harvest 


•  That  U,  pleasant,  *  Thai  U,  bitUr 


Ruth  and  Naomi.— Bnui. 

RuTE.— This  book,  like  the  four  last  cHapten  of  Judra,  ia  prraeriy  au  appendix  to  that  book,  beinr  a  BairatiTe  of 
circumstaneet  that  occurred  ''  in  the  days  when  the  Judges  ruled.'^  The  ancient  Hebrew  canon  accordingly  makes  it 
part  of  the  book  of  Judges  ;  but  the  modem  Jews  make  it  one  of  the  five  Megii/oth,  pr  volumes,  which  consist  of  the 
Song  of  Solomon,  Ruth,  Lamentations,  Ecclesiastes,  and  Esther;  and  of  which  Ruth  is  sometimes  placed  the  first  is 
order,  sometimes  the  second,  and  sometimes  the  last.  We  know  from  verse  1,  that  the  circumstances  which  this 
beautiful  narrative  records,  occurred  in  the  time  of  the  Judges ;  but  opinions  differ  exceedingly  aa  to  the  precise 
date.  The  facts  that  Ruth  was  the  mother  of  Ohed  the  father  of  Jesse,  David's  father;  and  that  Jesse  was  an  old 
nian  when  David  was  still  but  a  youth,  afford  the  only  data  on  which  au  estimate  may  be  formed*  Josephus  places 
the  events  in  the  time  of  Eli ;  but  this  is  unquestionably  too  late.  Others  cany  it  so  far  back  as  the  time  when 
Israel  was  subject  to  the  Moabites  under  Eglon,  or  when  Ehud  or  Shamgar  ruled.    This  is  the  opinion  of  sevenl 
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J«wiili  docion.  and  alio  of  Ligbtfoot,  who  |»1acei  the  histoi^  between  the  third  and  ibnrQi  chapteie  of  Jadgee. 
Other  writers  have  placed  it  at  almost  erery  intermediate  penod  between  the  time  of  the  Moabitish  servitude  and 
that  of  £li  The  prevailing  opinion  of  the  Jews  themselves  is,  that  the  date  should  be  placed  in  the  time  of  Ibzan, 
who  succeeded  Jej)hthahy  or  was  perhaps  contemporary  with  him  on  the  other  side  of  the  river.  They  indeed 
think  that  Boas  hm^lf  was  the  same  as  Ibzan ;  for  which  we  know  no  other  reason  than  that  they  were  both  Beth- 
lehemites,  coupled  with  the  desire  to  make  the  ancestor  of  David  a  person  of  unusual  distinction.  We  believe  the 
spinion  which  now  most  prevails  b  that  of  Archbishop  Usher,  which  takes  the  mean  between  the  extreme  opinions, 
and  places  these  events  in  the  time  of  Gideon.  This  idea  is  also  thought  to  be  corroborated  by  the  fact  that  the  only 
scarcity  mentioned  in  the  book  of  Jud^s,  to  which  that  mentioned  in  this  book  can  be  referred,  is  that  caused  by  the 
oppression  of  the  Midianites,  from  which  Gideon  was  instrumental  in  delivering  his  people^ — AJ>out  the  authorship  of 
the  book  there  are  also  di£^nt  opinions ;  but  the  most  general  is  that  which  attributes  it  to  SamueL  That  it  could 
not  have  been  brought  into  its  present  form  earlier  than  his  time,  appears  from  the  genealogy  with  which  the  book 
concludes,  and  which  traces  the  lineal  posterity  of  Boas  and  Ruth  down  to  David. 

11*  "  Are  there  fet  amy  more  eone  in  my  wom6,  thai  ikey  may  be  your  hu»bandt  f — It  is  impossible  to  understand  this 
without  supposing  it  to  r^er  to  the  custom,  which  prevailed  amone  the  Hebrews  and  otner  nations,  for  the  living 
brother  to  marry  the  widow  of  one  deceased,  in  order  to  perpetuate  that  brother's  family  and  inheritance.  To  this  it 
has  been  objected  by  Aben-Esra  and  others,  that  the  law  did  not  make  such  a  marriage  obligatory  on  any  but  brothers 
by  the  father's  side,  and  not  by  the  mother's  only ;  and  that  brothers  unborn  when  the  elder  brother  died,  are  not  in- 
cluded in  its  operation.  The  fact  is,  that  the  law  says  nothin^f  in  either  case ;  and  we  think  that  the  expressions  of 
Naomi  sufficiently  show  that  the  practices  indicated  did  prevail,  whether  the  law  intended  to  sanction  them  or  not. 
We  see  no  reason  why  we  ma^r  not  in  this,  as  in  otiier  instances,  admit  that  the  law  did  not  take  cognisance  of  everw 
usag^e  connected  with  the  particular  subjects  on  which  it  legislated,  but  only  of  those  usages,  in  such  subjects,  whith 
required  particular  direction  or  restriction*    Some  statements  connected  with  this  law  will  be  found  under  chap.  iv. 

20.  ^  CaUtnesui  Naomi,  call  me  Jforo."— These  names  are  explained  in  the  mar;^  In  the  note  to  Gen.  zvii.  5, 
thert  are  dome  remarks  on  the  changes  of  name  which  sometimes  take  place  in  the  East  and  elsewhere* 


CHAPTER  II. 

i  Xuth  gleaneih  in  the  fields  qf  Boca.     4  Boaz 
taking  knowledge  of  her,   8  shetoeth  her  great 
favour,     18  That  which  ehe  got,  she  carrieth  to 
Naomi. 

And  Naomi  had  a  kinsman  of  her  hus- 
band's^ a  mighty  man  of  wealth,  of  the 
family  of  Elunelech;  and  his  name  was 
Boaz. 

2  And  Buth  the  Moabitess  said  unto 
Naomi,  Let  me  now  go  to  the  field,  and 

flean  ears  of  com  after  him  in  whose  sight 
shall  find  mce.    And  she  said  unto  her^ 
Go,  my  daughter. 

3  And  she  went,  and  came,  and  gleaned 
in  the  field  after  the  reapers :  and  her  ^hap 
was  to  light  on  a  part  of  the  field  belanmng 
unto  *Boaz,  who  was  of  the  kinged  of  Eh- 
melech. 

4  ^  And,  behold,  Boaz  came  from  Beth* 
lehem,  and  said  unto  the  reapers,  The  Lord 
be  with  you.  And  they  answered  him,  TTie 
Lord  bless  thee. 

5  Then  said  Boaz  unto  his  servant  that 
was  set  over  the  reapers.  Whose  damsel  is 
this? 

6  And  the  servant  that  was  set  over  the 
reapers  answered  and  said.  It  is  the  Moa- 
bitish damsel  that  came  back  with  Naomi 
out  of  the  country  of  Moab : 

7  And  she  said,  I  pray  you,  let  me  glean 
and  gather  after  the  reapers  amongr  the 
sheaves :  so  she  came,  ana  hath  contmued 


even  from  the  morning  until  now«  that  ahe 
tarried  a  little  in  the  house. 

8  Then  said  Boaz  unto  Buth,  Hearest 
thou  not,  my  daughter?  Go  not  to  glean 
in  another  field,  neither  go  from  hence,  but 
abide  here  fast  by  my  maidens : 

9  Let  thine  eyes  be  on  the  field  that  they 
do  reap,  and  go  thou  after  them:  have  I 
not  charged  the  young  men  that  they  shall 
not  touch  thee  ?  and  iimen  thou  art  athirst, 
go  unto  the  vessels,  and  drink  of  that  which 
me  voung  men  have  drawn. 

10  Then  she  fell  on  her  face,  and  bowed 
herself  to  the  ground,  and  said  unto  him. 
Why  have  I  found  grace  in  thine  eyes,  that 
thou  shouldest  take  knowledge  of  me,  see- 
ing I  am  a  stranger  ? 

11  And  Boaz  answered  and  said  unto 
her.  It  hath  fully  been  shewed  me,  all  that 
thou  hast  done  unto  thy  mother  in  law  since 
the  death  of  thine  husband  :  and  how  thou 
hast  left  thy  father  and  thy  mother,  and  the 
land  of  thy  nativity,  and  art  come  unto  a 
people  which  thou  knewest  not  heretofore. 

12  The  Lord  recompense  thy  work,  and 
a  ftiU  reward  be  given  thee  of  the  Lord 
God  of  Israel,  under  whose  wings  thou  art 
come  to  trust 

13  Then  the  said,  *Let  me  find  favour  in 
thy  sight,  my  lord ;  for  that  thou  hast  com- 
forted me,  and  for  that  thou  hast  spoken 
^friendly  unto  thine  handmaid,  though  I  be 
not  like  imto  one  of  thine  handmaidens. 

14  And  Boaz  said  unto  her.  At  mealtime 
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take  knowledge  oS  thee.  And  glie  shfifwed 
her  mother  in  law  with  whom  she  had 
wrought^  and  said>  The  man's  name  witb 
whom  I  wrought  to  day  is  Boaz, 

20  And  Naomi  said  imto  her  daughter  in 
Iaw>  Blessed  be  he  of  the  Lorp^  who  hath 
not  left  off  his  kindness  to  the  living  and  to 
the  dead.  And  Naomi  said  unto  her.  The 
man  t>  near  of  kin  unto  us,  *one  of  our  next 
kinsmen. 

21  And  Buth  the  Moabitess  said,  EEa  said 
unto  me  also>  Thou  shalt  keep  fast  by  my 
young  men,  until  they  have  ended  all  my 
narvest 

22  And  Naomi  said  unto  Buth  her  daugh- 
ter in  law,  Jt  is  good,  my  daughter,  tnat 
thou  g^  out  with  his  maidens,  that  they  ^meet 
thee  not  in  any  other  field. 

23  So  she  kept  fast  by  the  maidens  of 
Boaz  to  glean  unto  the  end  of  barley  har- 
vest and  of  wheat  harvest ;  and  dwelt  with 
her  mother  in  law. 


come  thou  hither«  aod  eat  of  the  bread*  and 
dip  thy  morsel  in  the  vinegar.  And  she  sat 
beside  the  reapers:  and  he  reached  her 
marched  com,  and  she  did  eat,  and  was  suf- 
ficed, and  left. 

15  And  when  she  was  risen  up  to  glean, 
Boai  commmded  hia  younff  men,  saying, 
Let  her  glean  even  among  tne  sheaves,  and 
"rroroach  her  not : 

16  And  let  fall  also  some  of  the  handfuls 
of  puruose  for  her,  and  leave  them,  that  she 
may  glean  them,  and  rebuke  her  not. 

17  So  she  gleaned  in  the  field  until  even, 
and  beat  out  that  she  had  gleaned :  and  it 
was  about  an  enhah  of  barley. 

18  ^  And  sne  took  it  up,  and  went  Into 
the  city :  and  her  moth^  m  law  saw  what 
she  had  gleaned:  and  she  brought  forth, 
and  gave  to  her  that  she  had  reserved  i^er 
she  was  sufficed. 

19  And  her  mother  in  law  said  unto  her. 
Where  hast  thou  jzleaned  to  day?  and  where 
wroughtest  thou  f  blessed  be  he  that  did 

•Hth.  ikamekirmoL  «  Or,  ciif  (JUtf  A«a  f^Ufo  fwlMn.  fQt,JbU9pontk§e, 

CUyk  iL-^Ia  Htm  notes  to  Judgtt  r.  8,  wb  meatioasd  ihe  wAminbU  account  of  ancient  manners  which  Homer's  de- 
iciiption  of  the  several  scenei  representDd  on  the  famous  shield  of  Achilles  afforded.  One  of  these  descriptions — that 
of  tne  harvest  scene — offers  so  many  interesting  coincidences  with  the  Hebrew  harvest  usages,  as  described  in  the 
present  chapter,  that  we  cannot  do  better  than  use  it  as  an  introduction  to  the  remarks  we  have  to  offer,  affording  the 
reader  an  bppoiiuni^  of  tracing  tha  striking  and  beautiful  analogies  which  occur>  between  the  description  of  the  old 
Qreek  poet  and  the  indicatiops  of  this  chapter. 

<<  There  too  ha  formed  the  likeness  of  a  field 
Crowded  with  com,  in  which  the  reajpers  toil'd 
Bach  with  a  sharp-toothM  sickle  in  his  hand, 
▲long  the  furrow  here,  the  harvest  £b11 
In  fnauant  handfuls,  there  thej  bind  the  sheaves* 
Three  hinders  of  the  sheaves  their  sultry  ta4c 
AU  plied  industrious,  and  behind  them  Doys 
Attended,  fillimr  with  the  com  their  aims, 
And  off 'ring  stul  their  bundles  to  be  bound. 
Amid  them,  staff  in  hand,  the  master  stood, 
EnioTing  mute  the  order  of  the  field ; 
While,  shaded  by  an  oal^  npaii,  his  train 
Prepared  the  banquet,  a  well-ttiri?en  ax 
New  slain,  and  the  attendant  maidens  mix'd 
Large  supper  for  the  hinds  of  whitest  flour.''— <!k>WPSR. 

yens  a.  ^  OSeaned  «•  ikeJUtd  t^€r  ike  mywr».'— The  law  of  Moses  directed  very  liberal  tr^tm^t  pf  the  poor  at  the 
SOesens  of  harvest  and  ingathering.  Tho  oorners  of  tfa0  field  were  not  to  be  reaped— the  owner  was  not  to  glean  his 
own  field — and  a  sheaf  accidentally  left  behind  in  the  fifdd  was  not  to  be  fetched  away,  but  left  for  the  poor.  Tbefs 
are  equally  liberal  regulations  respecting  vineyards  and  oli?e  yards.  (See  the  laws  in  Levit.  xix.  9, 10,  and  Deut.  xxir. 
IS — ^31.)  From  the  present  text,  as  compared  with  verse  7,  we  see  that  the  privilege  of  gleaning  af^er  the  reapers-* 
that  is,  foUowing  the  reapers  while  still  at  work,  was  alse  conceded  to  the  poor,  not  as  a  matter  of  right,  but  ss  a 
favour,  granted  to  particular  persons  whpm  the  owner  wished  to  befriend.  It  did  not,  however,  require  any  eapedal 
interest  to  obtain  this  favour,  else  Naomi  would  scarcely  have  suggested  it  in  the  first  instance,  and  Ruth  might  hsTS 
hesitated  to  npplr  for  it  to  a  stranger,  **  the  servant  that  was  set  over  the  reapers."  The  general  right  of  gleaning,  we 
nuT  suppose,  did  not  operate  till  after  tha  reapers  had  left  the  ground.  In  most  countries,  a  farmer  would  render  him- 
self an  oDJect  of  popular  odium  who  should  glean  his  own  fields }  but  usages  differ  as  to  the  time  when  gleaners  shall 
be  admitted.  According  to  the  /Law  IMctionary,'  Art.  OUmting  (cited  by  Burder),  the  practice  of  gleaning  after  the 
refers  was  formerly  a  gener^  custom  in  England  and  Ireland :  the  poor  went  into  the  fields  and  collected  the  strag- 
gling ears  of  com  alter  the  reapers }  and  it  was  long  supposed  that  this  was  their  right,  and  that  the  law  recognised 
it;  but  although  it  had  been  an  old  custom,  it  is  now  settled  by  a  solemn  judgment  of  the  Court  of  Common  Ples% 
that  a  right  to  glean  in  the  harvest-field  cannot  be  claimed  by  any  person  at  common  law. 

**A  part  ^f  the  field  beitmffmf  mUo  Boag,^ — ^The  arable  land  not  being  enclosed  in  the  Bast,  the  ezpresaoa 
denotes  that  part  which  belonged  to  Boas  of  tho  laige  tztont  of  nnenclesed  ground  under  onltivation*  See  the  note  oa 
Deut  sdz.  14. 

4.  **  7%#  Lord  U  wUk  ikee.  •  •  The  Lard  hleee  /A«v.*— This  interchange  of  devout  talotation  between  the  "  mighty  nan 
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of  ipeglth**  aad  hit  laboinrerf,  it  rety  uBprerisiVe,  and  ttrikei  ua  the  more  from  the  pertkl  ^iitise  of  oxa  own  old  analo- 
gous graeting  of  '*  Gdd  Uen  vou.*  The  verbal  aalutations  of  the  East  continue  to  be  generally  more  impressiye  and 
more  derout  than  our  own.  We  shall  notice  this  subject  further  under  Ps.  cxxix.  8,  from  which  passage  we  leara^  that 
such  as  the  preMnt  were  common  forms  of  salutation,  and  not,  as  some  conjecture,  forms  of  devout  aeknowiedgpnent  at 
the  commencement  of  harvest.  We  mavbe  sore,  however,  that  the  devout  Israelites  were  not  wanting  in  their  acknow* 
lodgments  of  the  Divine  favour,  and  prayer  for  its  continuance^  of  which  even  the  ancient  heathens  were  not  unmindfuL 
Thus,  Virgil  instructs  the  former;— 

"  In  tnmmer^s  heat, 
Befoie  the  sicklei  touch  the  rip'ning  wheat* 
On  Cetes  call  $  and  let  the  lalrring  hind 
With  oaken  wreaths  his  hollow  temples  bind : 
On  Ceres  let  him  call,  and  Ceres  praise, 
With  uncouth  dances  and  with  country  lays."— Drtdbm* 

The  last  line  ftmisheg  a  ftirther  illustration  of  lodges  xsL  21. 

5.  **  Hi$  Bertmtti  thai  tmu  $et  over  the  m^perv.*^— A  confidential  servant,  or  slave,  appointed  to  see  things  done  in  an' 
orderly  manner,  that  the  work  was  propc^y  esecuted,  that  the  laboursfs  were  supplied  with  provisions,  and  to  pay 
them  their  wages  in  the  eveninK^--exercising  a  general  superintendence  and  controL  This  officer  was  well  known  in  tble 
ancient  harvest    Some  think  Uiat  the  master  who,  in  the  description  of  Homer,  stood 

**  Enjoying  mute  the  order  of  the  field," 
was  this  officer ;  but  we  rather  think  that  it  was  the  proprietor  himself,  like  Boas  i  for  the  poet  calls  him  by  the  highest 
title  of  di8tinctioB--a  kins^  (fim^ixtps),  whereas  the  QtWL  title  of  the  man  who  had  char^  of  the  harvest  field  was 
myfiiufiuf,  by  which  Josephus,  in  his  repetition  of  this  narrative,  distinguishes  this  presidmg  servant  of  Boay.    The 
Ghaldee  caUs  him  31  rab,  the  lord  or  ruler  of  the  reapers. 

7.  **  in  th€  AowM.*— This  means  the  trat  which  was  pitched,  or  the  shed  which  was  erected,  temporarily,  on  the 
pound,  for  the  occasional  accommodation  and  refreshment  of  the  persons  engaged  in  getting  in  the  harvest,  or  attend- 
ing upon  their  wants.  Here  they  enjoyed  an  interval  of  rest,  under  Shade,  in  the  heat  of  the  day,  partaking  of  such 
refreshments  as  were  provided.  After  this  they  xesamed  their  laboeXt  and  oontinQed  it  until  towards  erening,  as  we 
see  in  the  sequeL 

14.  **  Eatofthehrtad,and^ammor9eimthevimgwr.^^T)BSt^wi^  poor  entertainment  if  it  were  all  ac- 

cording to  our  notions ;  but  in  the  East,  where  the  labouring  poor  fare  much  more  humbly  than  with  us,  it  would  form 
a  grateful  and  reviving  refection.  The  refreshing  qualities  of  vinegar  are  well  known :  which  is  probably  the  reason 
why  it  was  provided  on  this  occasion  for  the  reapers  heated  with  their  sultry  labour ;  for  We  do  not  learn  that  vinegar 
was  thus  ordinarihf  used,  any  more  than  it  is  now  in  the  East.  Probably  tiie  vinegar  was  mingled  with  a  little  obve 
oil,  if  we  ma^  take  an  illustration  from  the  fare  which  was  supplied  to  Joseph  Pitts  and  his  companions  when  slaves 
of  the  Algerines.  ^The  fbod  we  had  to  sustain  nature  was  answerable  to  the  rest  of  the&r  kindness:  and  this  indeed, 
generally,  was  only  a  little  vinegar  (about  five  or  six  spoonfols),  half  a  spoonful  of  oil,  and  »  few  olives,  with  a  small 
quantity  of  black  biscuit,  and  a  pint  of  water,  a  day."  (^True  and  Faithful  Account,'  p.  4.)  Here  we  have  bread  and 
vmegar,  with  a  little  oil,  supplied  for  daily  providon.  llie  provision  which  Boaz  made  for  his  reapers  was  doubtless  of 
better  auality,  and  included  other  articles  not  mentioned,  "biead"  being  often  a  general  term  answering  to  our  "food.* 
and  indudiufi;  even  flesh-meat.  The  unfirequent  use  of  animal  food  in  the  East  by  the  labouring  classes  renders  it, 
however,  doubtful  whether  we  are  to  un^rstand  it  as  included  tmder  the  '^  bread  ^  ox  the  present  text  It  n  remarkable 
tiiat  vinegar  made  fVom  wine  is  forbidden  equally  with  wine  itsdf  to  Natarites  (Num.  vi.  3) ;  and,  in  like  manner,  the 
Mohammedans  generally  consider  wine-vinegar  aS  included  in  the  prohibition  of  wine  to  themselves ;  and  perhaps  the 
inferior  character  of  that  which  they  obtedn  from  otiier  sources  may  be  a  reason  why  vinegar  is  not  now  mulch  used  in 
Western  Asia. 

<'  Parched  com/'-^Soa  the  note  on  Josh.  v.  11. 


CHAPTER  III. 

1  By  NaomCs  insirucHonr  i  Ruth  Ueik  at  Boa»*$ 
fett,  8  Bona  acknowledgeth  the  rMt  qf  a  AtMt- 
num.  14  He  eendeih  her  momg  mthnx  meamrpe 
qf  barley. 

Then  Naomi  her  mother  in  law  Mid  unto 
her.  My  daughter,  shall  I  not  seek  rest  for 
thee,  that  it  may  be  well  with  thee  ? 

3  And  now  §>  not  Boas  of  our  kindrod^ 
with  whose  maidens  thou  wast?  Behold^ 
he  winnoweth  barley  to  night  in  the  thresh- 

3  Waah  thyself  therefore,  and  anoint  thee, 
and  put  thy  raiment  upon  thee,  and  get  thee 
down  to  the  floor:  hut  make  not  thyself 
known  unto  the  man,  imtil  he  shall  nave 
done  eating  and  drinldng. 


4  And  it  shall  be,  when  he  lieth  down^ 
that  thou  shalt  mark  the  place  where  he 
shall  lie,  and  thou  shalt  go  in,  and  ^uncoT^ 
his  feet,  and  lay  thee  down  ^  and  he  y^  tell 
thee  what  thou  shalt  do. 

5  And  she  said  unto  her.  All  that  thou 
sayest  unto  me  I  will  do. 

6  %  Ajtid  she  went  down  unto  the  floor, 
and  did  according  to  aU  that  her  mother  in 
law  hade  her. 

7  And  when  Boas  had  eaten  and  drunk, 
and  his  heart  was  merry,he  went  to  lie  down 
at  the  end  of  the  heap  of  com :  and  she  came 
softly,  and  uncovered  his  foot,  and  laid  her 
down. 

8  f  And  it  came  to  p^ass  at  midnight 
that  the   man  waa    afiiaid,  and   'turned 
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himself:  ond^  behold^  a  woman  lay  at  his 
feet 

9  And  he  said.  Who  art  thou?  And  she 
answered,  I  am  Ruth  thine  handmaid :  spread 
therefore  thy  skirt  over  thine  handmaid ;  for 
thou  art  'a  near  kinsman. 

10  And  he  said.  Blessed  be  thou  of  the 
Lord,  my  daughter :  for  thou  hast  shewed 
more  kindness  m  the  latter  end  than  at  the 
beginning,  inasmuch  as  thou  followedst  not 
young  men,  whether  poor  or  rich. 

11  And  now,  my  daughter,  fear  not;  I 
will  do  to  thee  all  that  thou  requirest :  for  all 
the  *city  of  my  people  doth  know  that  thou 
art  a  virtuous  woman. 

12  And  now  it  is  true  that  I  am  thy  near 
kinsman :  howbeit  there  is  a  kinsman  nearer 
than  I. 

13  Tarry  this  night,  and  it  shall  be  in  the 
morning,  that  if  he  wHl  perform  unto  thee 
the  part  of  a  kinsman,  well;  let  him  do  the 
kinsman's  part:  but  if  he  will  not  do  the 


part  of  a  kinsman  to  thee,  then  will  I  do  the 

E art  of  a  kinsman  to  thee,  as  the  Lord 
veth :  lie  down  until  the  morning. 

14  ^  And  she  lay  at  his  feet  until  the 
morning :  and  she  rose  up  before  one  could 
know  another.  And  he  said.  Let  it  not  be 
known  that  a  woman  came  into  the  floor. 

15  Also  he  said.  Bring  the  Vail  that  thou 
hast  upon  thee,  and  hold  it  And  when  she 
held  it,  he  measured  six  measures  of  barley, 
and  laid  it  on  her :  and  she  went  into  the  city. 

16  And  when  she  came  to  her  mother  m 
law,  she  said.  Who  art  thou,  my  daughter? 
And  she  told  her  all  that  the  man  had  done 
to  her. 

17  And  she  said.  These  six  measures  of 
barley  gave  he  me ;  for  he  said  to  me.  Go 
not  empty  unto  thy  mother  in  law. 

18  Then  said  she.  Sit  still,  my  daughter, 
until  thou  know  how  the  matter  will  &ll:  for 
the  man  will  not  be  in  rest^  until  he  have 
finished  the  thing  this  day. 


•Ot,vn$ikiUhaikritktondem*    ^BeUjoeiu  .  •Or.aftMC.or.i^rva. 

Vene  2.  ''  Behold,  he  winmoweih  barley  to  mghi  m  tht  thre»hingfloor  ;**—1il  the  evening,  probably,  and  taAj  put  of  the 
night  Thii  was  to  obtain  the  advantage  of  the  breesee  which  arise  in  the  evening,  and  continue  more  or  less  throoeh 
the  night.  Besides  this,  which  is  pecmiarly  applicable  to  winnowing,  in  those  parts  of  the  East  where  the  heat  of  tba 
son  is  by  day  very  powerful  and  oppressive,  much  agricultural  labour  of  various  kinds  is  performed  on  bright  ni^ts, 
for  many  houzs  after  the  sun  has  set  or  before  it  rises  in  the  morning. 

4.  <^  09  m,  and  wmoomt  kUfeei,  and  lay  thee  ctotm."— We  may  depend  npon  it,  that  however  strange  the  instmctions  of 
Naomi  to  Ruth  may  appear  according  to  our  own  usag^  and  ideas — ^which  are  still  so  different  from  those  of  the  East^ 
there  is  nothing  in  tnem  which,  in  the  peculiar  circumstances,  was  considered  improper,  under  that  simplicity  of 
rural  manners,  of  which  this  book  affords  so  interesting  a  picture.  We  say,  *<  in  the  peculiar  circumstances,**  be- 
cause it  b  evident,  from  the  anxiety  of  Boas  that  it  should  not  be  known  that  a  woman  had  come  to  the  floor  (vene  14), 
that  it  would  not  have  been  correct  in  ordinary  circumstances ;  but  in  the  case  of  Ruth,  this  act  was  merely  a  procen, 
doubUess  conformable  to  general  usage,  by  which  she  remind»l  Boas  of  the  relative  position  in  which  tliey  stood  to 
each  other,  and  claimed  from  him  the  penormance  of  that  duty  which  devolved  upon  him  as  the  kinsman  of  her  de- 
ceased husband. 

The  act  described  in  the  text  is  more  precisely  defined  in  the  marginal  note.  Boas  probably  slept  upon  a  rag, 
sheep-skin,  or  thick  quilt,  and  was  covered  with  another,  or  by  his  doak.  Ruth  went  and  lay  cross-wise  at  his  feet, 
lifting  up  and  drawing  over  her  the  extremity  of  the  covering.  Servants  in  the  East  often  sleep  in  this  manner,  as  to 
position.  ^  They  frequently  sleep  in  the  same  apartment  or  tent  with  their  master,  and  when  they  do  so,  invariably  lie  at 
nis  feet,  in  the  position  described ;  and  if,  on  a  journey  or  otherwise,  when  the  weather  is  cold,  the  servant  lias  not 
sufficient  covering  of  his  own,  usage  allows  him  to  avsol  himself  of  the  covering  at  the  foot  of  his  master's  bed.  Tbe 
writer  has  himself  known  servants  take  Uiis  liberty  during  a  journey,  as  a  matter  of  course.  By  this  act  Ruth  declared 
herself  subject  to  the  direction  and  control  of  Boas  $ '  and,  partly  assumed  a  right  to  that  protection  the  confirmation 
of  which  she  claimed  afterwards  as  a  &vour. 

9.  ^  Spread  tkerrfore  thy  shirt  over  thme  handmaid  f  for  thou  art  a  near  hmemanJ* — She  had  already  placed  henelf 
under  his  covering,  and  we  maj  understand  that  this  request  refers  merely  to  his  making  this  his  own  act,  rather  thsa 
as  describing  two  actions,  particularly  as  it  is  probable  that  she  lay  with  no  other  covering  than  his  mantle*  Tbe  idea 
which  this  act  conveys  is  before  alluded  to  in  the  former  chapter,  where  Boaz  himself,  after  praising  the  devotednest 
and  truth  of  Ruth's  conduct,  says : — **  A  full  reward  be  given  thee  of  the  Lord  God  of  Israel,  under  whoae  wmye  tkm 
art  come  to  truet/* 

More  definitely,  Ruth,,  by  desiring  Boaz  to  spread  his  skirt  over  her,  declares  herself  entitled  to  that  protection  which 
a  wife  receives  from  her  husband,  or,  in  other  words,  desires  him  to  make  her  his  wife.  It  was  in  fact  a  very  prominent 
part  of  the  marriage  ceremony  among  the  Jews  and  other  Oriental  people.  The  prophet  Ezekiel  indicates  this  :^^I 
spread  my  skirt  over  thee. .  •  .and  thou  becamest  mine"  (Ezelu  xvi  8).  The  custom  is  still  kept  up  by  the  modern 
Jews,  though  not  i>erhaps  in  all  the  countries  through  which  they  are  dispersed.  When  the  bride  and  bridegroom 
stand  before  the  priest,  the  latter  takes  up  the  end  of  the  brideg[room's  robe,  and  places  it  upon  the  bride's  head,  with  a 
distinct  allusion  to  this  ancient  ceremony.  A  similar  usage  prevails  among  some  tnbes  of  Arabs,  with  whom  theceremooy 
constituting  marriage  is  for  one  of  the  relations  of  the  bridegroom,  in  the  tent  of  the  bride's  fisither,  to  throw  over  hff 
head  a  man's  abba  or  cloak,  saying  as  he  does  so,  ^  No  one  shall  cover  thee  but  such  a  one,"  mentioning  the  bride- 
groom's name.  She  is  then  conducted  to  the  tent  of  her  husband.  Mr.  Roberts  mentions  an  analogous  custom  «• 
existing  among  the  marriage  ceremonies  of  the  Hindoos.  This  part  of  the  ceremony  often  produces  powerful  emotioos 
on  all  present ;  and  the  parents  on  both  sides  then  give  their  benedictionst    Hence  a  common  mode  of  expressing  that 
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a  man  has  married  a  particular  woman  is  to  say,  **  He  has  given  her  the  koori,^  that  is,  has  spread  over  her  the  skirt  so 
called.    (<  Oriental  Illustrations/  p.  156.) 

15.  ''  Brhiff  ike  vail  ikat  tkou  katt  upon  ikeeJ^ — This  veil  was  probably  such  as  are  still  used  in  general  by  the  women 
of  Western  Asia  when  they  go  abroad.  It  has  little  resemblance  to  what  the  word  "veil'*  would  suggest  to  the 
Bnglish  reader.  It  is  in  fact  a  large  sheet,  which  being  thrown  over  the  head  descends  to  the  heels,  and  bemg  gathered 
in  Kont  by  the  hand,  completely  envelopes  the  whole  person.  These  veils  differ  little  except  in  colour,  texture,  and  the 
manner  in  which  the  face  is  concealed.  Ladies  of  distinction  sometimes  have  them  of  silk,  and  these  are  mostly  red, 
with  narrow  white  stripes ;  but  the  poor  women,  and  often  others  who  are  not  poor,  have  them  blue,  striped  with  white; 
but  tliose  wholly  of  white  are  in  most  general  use.  These  veils  are  always  of  linen  or  cotton,  except  those  of  red  silk ; 
and  those  used  by  poor  women  are  course  and  very  strong — such  as  we  may  suppose  poor  Buth's  veil  to  have  been.  In 
Syria  the  women  so  hold  them  as  to  conceal  all  the  face  except  one  eye,  to  which  custom  Solomon  probably  alludes  in 
— *»  Thou  hast  ravished  mine  heart  with  one  of  thiue  eyes*'  (Sol.  Soug.  v.  7).  In  Persia  the  women  also  conceal  the 
face,  having  only  a  bit  of  lace  over  the  eyes,  through  which  they  can  see ;  but  the  Turkish  women  cover  the  whole  face 
with  a  large  veil  of  horse-hair,  which  is  very  transparent  from  within,  but  seems  perfectly  opaque  from  without:  the 
rest  of  their  persons  tliey  cover  with  the  sheet.  \\'e  mention  these  particulars  as  illustrative  of  the  veil  as  a  large 
generid  envelope ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  the  Hebrew  women  of  ordinary  rank  concealed  their  faces  so  generaUy 
as  is  now  done  in  the  same  coimtry. 
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I  BtMiz  eaUeih  into  judgment  the  next  kuuman. 
•  He  r^fiMetk  M#  rt£mp$ion  aooonhng  to  A%# 
manmr  in  lerael,  9  Booa  bw/eth  the  inherit- 
tmee.  11  He  marrieth  Ruth,  13  She  beareth 
Obed  thejramfftUher  qfJXwid.  18  2^  generor 
Hon  qf  Pharez. 

Then  went  Boas  up  to  the  gate,  and  sat 
liim  down  there :  and«  behold>  the  kinsman 
of  whom  Boai  spake  came  by ;  unto  whom 
he  said,  Ho>  such  a  one!  turn  aside,  sit 
down  here.  And  he  turned  aside,  and  sat 
down. 

2  And  he  took  ten  men  of  the  elders  of 
the  citj^  and  said.  Sit  ye  down  here.  And 
they  sat  down. 

3  And  he  said  unto  the  kinsman,  Naomi, 
that  is  come  again  out  of  the  country  of 
Moab,  selleth  a  parcel  of  land,  which  was 
our  brother  Elimelech's : 

4  And  *I  thought  to  advertise  thee,  say- 
ing. Buy  it  before  the  inhabitants,  and  l)e- 
fore  the  elders  of  my  people.  If  thou  wilt 
redeem  it,  redeem  it :  but  if  thou  wilt  not 
redeem  it,  then  tell  me,  that  I  may  know : 
for  there  is  none  to  redeem  it  beside  thee ; 
and  I  am  after  thee.  And  he  said^  I  will 
redeem  it, 

5  Then  said  Boas«  What  day  thou  buyest 
the  field  of  the  hand  of  Naomi,  thou  must 
buy  it  also  of  Buth  the  Moabites«,  the  wife 
of  the  dead,  to  raise  up  the  name  of  the 
dead  upon  his  inheritance^ 

6  ^  And  the  kinsman  said*  I  cannot  re- 
deem it  for  myself,  lest  I  mar  mine  own  in- 
heritance :  redeem  thou  my  right  to  thyself; 
for  I  cannot  redeem  it 

7  'Now  this  VNU  the  mamuer  in  former 
time  in  Israel  concerning  redeeming  and 
concerning  changing,  for  to  eonflna  all 
things;  a  man  plucKed  off  his  shoe»  and 
gave  it  to  his  neighbour :  and  this  was  a 
testimony  in  Israel 

8  Therefore  the  kinsman  said  unto  Boaz, 
Biiv  it  for  thee.    So  he  drew  off  his  shoe. 

9  %  And  Boaa  si^d  unto  the  elders,  and 
unto  all  the  people,  Ye  are  witnesses  this 
day,  that  I  have  bought  all  that  W€u  Elime- 


Ieeh*s,  and  sdl  thai  woe  OUliim't  and  llab- 
lon's,  of  the  hand  of  Naomi 

10  Moreover  Ruth  the  Moabitess^  the  wife 
of  Mahlon,  have  I  piorohased  to  be  my  wife, 
to  raise  up  the  name  of  the  dead  upon  his 
inheritance^  that  the  name  of  the  dead  be 
not  cut  off  firom  among  his  brethren^  and 
from  the  gate  of  his  pli^e :  ye  are  witnesses 
this  dav, 

11  And  all  the  people  that  were  in  the 
mte,  and  the  elders,  said,  fVe  are  witnesses. 
The  LoRO  make  the  woman  that  is  come 
into  thine  house  Uke  Rachel  and  like  Lieab, 
which  two  did  bmld  the  house  of  Israel  : 
and  *do  thou  worthily  in  Ephratah,  and  ^be 
famous  in  Beth-lehem : 

12  And  let  thy  house  be  like  the  house  of 
Pharez,  whom'  Tamar  bare  unto  Judah,  of 
the  seed  which  the  Lord  shall  give  thee  of 
this  young  woman. 

13  ^  &  Boaz  took  Ruth,  and  she  was  bis 
wife :  and  when  he  went  in  unto  her,  the 
Lord  gave  her  conception,  and  she  bare  a  son. 

14  And  the  women  said  unto  Naomi, 
Blessed  be  the  Lord,  which  hath  not  *left 
thee  this  day  without  a  Hdnsman,  that  his 
name  may  be  famous  in  Israel 

15  And  he  shall  be  unto  thee  a  restorer 
of  thy  life,  and  "a  nourisher  of  *thine  old  ag^ : 
for  thy  daughter  in  law,  which  loveth  thee, 
which  is  better  to  thee  than  seven  sons,  hath 
bom  him. 

16  And  Naomi  took  the  child,  and  laid  it 
in  her  bosom,  and  became  nurse  unto  it 

17  And  the  wamen  her  ne%hbours  gave 
it  a  nam^  wring.  iWe  is  a  son  bom  to 
NacHni;  und  tnev  called  his  name  Obed :  he 
is  the  father  of  Jesae.  the  fi^ther  of  David. 

18  ^  Now  these  ^0  the  generations  of 
Phiuress  ^Fhai^a  begat  Hezron, 

19  And  Hesrooi  beg«t  BMm,  and  Ram 
bent  Amminadab> 

20  And  Amminadab  begat  Nahshon,  and 
Nahshon  bcml  "SahooQ* 

21  And  aabnon  begat  Soaz,  and  Boaz 
be|at  Obedt 

2^  And  Ohad  hef«|  J^sse,  and  Jesse  be- 
gat Davii 


Vene  4.  *'  Tkgre  m  mme  to  redetm  it  bmtU  tketfendlam  afUr  «!««."— The  law  on  which  the  usages  described  in  the 
early  part  of  this  chapter  are  based  will  be  found  in  Dent  zxr.  There  is  indeed  considerable  difference  in  the  details 
there  stated,  and  the  practice  here  followed ;  but  there  is  a  general  identity,  which  will  render  the  same  statement 
applicable  to  the  illustration  of  both  passages.  This  law,  commonly  called  the  Lerirate  law,  was,  in  substance,  to  the 
effect,  that,  if  a  brother  died  without  children,  his  next  surviving  brother,  or,  if  he  had  no  brother,  his  nearest  kinsmao, 
was  bound  to  marry  the  widow  to  raise  up  children  to  the  deceased ;  that  is  to  say,  his  firstborn  son  by  this  widow  was 
to  be  considered  as  the  son  of  the  deceased,  his  name,  as  such^  was  to  be  inserted  in  tiie  genealogical  registers,  and  he 
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was  to  i9Min  Kk^  flsUt*  whidi  ia  that  elMmtdtr  devolved  upon  hixo.  This  law  did  not  originate  with  Hoses.  It 
existed  long  before  his  time ;  for  we  find  it  fully  and  rigidly  in  force  in  the  time  of  Jacob  (Gen.  xxxriii).  It  is  therefore 
to  be  re||araed  as  one  of  those  prevalent  usages  which  the  law  of  Moses  subjected  to  certain  limitations  and  directions 
which  did  not  preriously  exist.  For  instance,  we  see  by  the  earlies  instance  that  the  surviving  brother  had  no  choice 
but  to  wmm  the  widow  3  whereas  the  law  of  Moses  did  not  abgolutely  compel  him  to  do  so.  If  his  dislike  to  the 
womaB,  or  to  the  duty  which  devolved  u|)on  him ;  or  if  his  being  aueady  married  indisposed  him  to  take  another 
wife— were  stronger  conuderations  than  his  duty  to  his  brother ;  the  law  provided  an  alternative^  easy  in  itself,  although 
•tiended  with  some  depee  of  ignominy.  The  woman  waa  in  public  court  to  take  off  his  shoe,  spit  in  his  face  (or  on 
the  ^und  before  his  &ce,  we  are  not  certain  whioh)>  and  say,  "  So  shall  it  be  done  unto  that  man  that  will  not  build 
U^  his  brother's  house ;"  and,  probably,  the  fact  of  this  refusal  was  stated  in  the  genealogical  registers  in  connection 
with  his  name ;  which  is  probably  what  is  meant  by, ''  His  name  shall  be  called  in  Israel,  The  house  of  him  that  hath 
hia  shoe  loosed*  Tsee  Deiit.  sxv).  Under  other  circumstances,  (that  is,  if  the  deceased  had  left  children  of  his  own)  mai^ 
liaae  with  a  biotlier's  widow  was  strictly  forbidden  (Lev.  zvii^.  16 ;  xx.  21).  Analogous  usages  have  prevailed  amon^ 
different  nations,  ancient  and  modem,  particularlv  in  Western  Asia.  The  law  is  almost  literally  the  same,  in  principle, 
am<nig  the  ArabiaBs,  the  I>ruses  of  Lebanon,  and  the  Cireassians*-not  to  mention  others.  It  existed  in  Scotland  90 
iate  aa  the  eleventh  eentury,  aocordinato  Lord  Hales.  Among  the  Arabians,  indeed,  the  obligation  is  not  indis- 
penfiable  upon  the  surviving  brother.  He  generally  offers  his  hand  to  his  deceased  brother's  widow ;  but  custom  does 
Boi  olt/MT  either  party  to  make  this  match,  nor  can  the  brother  prevent  the  widow  from  marrying  another  man.  <<  It 
seldom  happens,  ntwever/  savs  Buickhardt, "  that  he  refuses ;  lor  by  such  an  union  the  £a,mily  property  is  kept  together." 
The  custom  of  manring  the  brothel's  widow  has  long  been  discontinued  by  the  Jews  themselves,  like  several  others 
BO  longer  suited  to  the  condition  in  which  they  are  now  placed  as  a  dispersed  people  without  inheritance.  Nothing 
therelm  now  remains  among  them  of  the  origmal  institution,  except  the  ceremony  of  releasing  both  parties  from  a 
conneetion  which  is  no  kmger  peimitted  to  be  femied.    (Buxtorf,  *  Synag.'  c.  30 ;  Allen's '  Modem  Judaism,'  p.  432.) 

.  •'  7.  **Plvoied  off  kit  sfoe,"— In  the  law  (Bent  sxv.),  this  act  is  directed  to  be  ^rformed  by  the  woman  ;  but  here  it 
seems  to  be  done  by  the  man  himftlf,  who  g^ves  las  snoe  to  Boaz.  In  the  former  instance,  the  man  refusing  to  pcudTorm 
his  duty  without  coming  to  any  arrangement  with  ^e  next  of  kin  to  act  for  him,  his  shoe  was  taken  from  him  with 
some  isniominy }  but  here,  as  he  does  not  absolutely  reftise  without  caring  for  the  result,  but  makes  over  his  right  to 
Boas,  the  i^omin)r  is  spared,  and  the  matter  is  treated  as  an  amicable  transfer  of  right.  The  iise  of  the  shoe  m  this 
transaction  is  sufficiently  intelligible  ;  the  taking  off  the  shoe  denoting  the  relinquishment  of  the  right  and  Uie  disso- 
lution of  the  obli^tion,  in  the  one  instance,  and  its  transfer  in  the  other.  The  shoe  is  reg^arded  aa  constituting  posses- 
sion ;  nor  is  this  idea  unknown  to  ourselves,  it  being  espressed  in  the  homely  proverbial  expression  by  which  one  man 
ks  said  **  to  stand  in  the  shoes"  of  another.  There  are  therefore  two  ways  of  considering  this  act :  one  as  dissolving  a 
right,  the  other  as  giving  that  right  to  another.  In  the  former  respect,  the  practice  of  the  modem  Jews  in  dissohrmg 
the  daim,  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  illustration  of  the  ancient  practice.  When  the  form  of  dissolving  the  mutual  claim 
in  question  is  to  be  gone  through,  three  rabbies,  with  two  witnesses,  proceed,  after  morning  prayers  at  the  synagogue, 
to  a  place  fixed  the  previous  evening,  attended  by  others  of  the  congregation  as  auditorsi  and  spectators.  "Aie  parties 
are  then  called  forward,  and  declare  that  they  come  to  be  released  from  each  other.  The  chief  rabbi  then  interrogates 
the  man,  an4  finding  him  determined  not  to  marry  the  widow,  orders  him  to  put  on  a  shoe  of  black  list,  which  is  exclu- 
sively used  for  this  purpose.  The  woman  then  says :  "  My  husband's  brother  refuseth  to  raise  up  his  brother's  name  in 
Israel;  he  will  not  perform  the  duty  of  my  husband's  brother."  Then  the  brother  says:  ''I like  not  to  take  her." 
The  woman  then  unties  the  shoe,  takes  it  off^  and  throws  it  on  the  ^und.  This  she  does  with  the  right  hand : 
''but,"  says  old  Purchas,  '^  if  she  want  a  right  hand,  it  putteth  the  rabbines  out  of  their  wits  to  skan  whether  with  her 
teeth  or  bow  else  it  may  be  done."  Having  thrown  down  the  shoe,  she  spits  on  the  ground  before  him,  saying,  "  60 
shall  it  be  done  unto  tlie  man  that  will  not  build  up  his  brother's  house :  and  his  name  shall  be  called  in  Israel,  The 
house  of  him  that  hath  his  shoe  loosed."  The  persons  present  then  exclaim  three  times :  **  His  riioe  is  loosed."  The 
chief  rabbi  then  declares  the  woman  at  liberty  to  many  any  olher,  and  gives  her  a  certificate  to  that  effect.  See 
Allen's  'Modem  Judaism;'  Hyam  Isaacs'  'Ceremonies;*  and  'Purchas  his  Pilgrimage,  p.  233.  Isaacs'  account 
difiers  somewhat  from  that  of  Allen,  chie^  as  to  the  treatment  of  the  shoe,  which,  according  to  the  former,  u  knitted 
in  a  peculiar  manner,  and  must  be  unravelled  by  the  man. 

Even  at  the  pressnt  time,  the  use  of  the  shoe  as  a  token  of  right  or  occupancy,  may  be  traced  very  extensively  in  the 
East ;  and  however  various  and  dissimilar  the  instances  may  seem  at  first  view,  the  leading  idea  may  still  be  detected 
in  alL  Thus,  among^  the  Bedouins,  when  a  man  permits  his  cousin  to  marry  another  (see  the  note  on  Gen.  xxix.  19), 
or  when  a  husband  divorces  his  runaway  wife,  he  usually  says,  "She  was  my  sli^pper ;  I  have  cast  her  off."  (Burck- 
hardt's '  Bedouins,'  p.  65.)  Sir  F.  ^enniker,  in  speaking  of  the  difficulty  he  had  m  persuading  the  natives  to  descend 
into  the  crocodile  mummy  pita,  in  consequence  of  some  men  having  lost  their  lives  there,  says,  "  Our  guid^,  as  if  pre- 
paring for  certain  death,  took  leave  of  their  children ;  the  father  took  the  turban  from  his  own  head  and  put  it  upon 
that  of  his  son ;  or  fmi  him  m  hit  place  by  giving  him  h»  tkoet — *  a  dead  man's  shoes.' "  This  was  an  act  oif  transfer : 
the  father  delegating  to  his  son  thai  charge  of  the  family,  which  he  feared  he  was  about  to  leave  destitute.  Messrs. 
Tyerman  and  Bennet,  speaking  of  the  termagants  of  Benares,  say :  "  If  domestic  or  other  business  calls  off  one  of  the 
combatants,  before  the  affair  is  duly  settled,  sha  coolly  thrusts  her  thoe  under  her  basket,  and  leaves  both  on  the  spot 
to  signify  that  she  is  not  satisfied."  What  the  woman  meant,  doubtless,  was  to  denote,  by  leaving  her  shoe,  that  she 
kept  possession  of  the  gpround  ssid  the  argument  during  her. unavoidable  absence.  The  shoe  was  the  symbol  of 
possession.  In  Westem  Asia,  slippers  left  at  the  door  of  an  apartment  denote  that  the  master  or  mistress  is  engaged — 
that  other  persons  are  in  possession  of  their  attention — and  later  comers  do  not  then  think  fit  to  intrude,  unless  specially 
inrited.  £ven  a  husband  does  not  venture  to  enter  his  wife's  apartsBLents  while  he  sees  the  slippers  of  visilsis  at  her 
door.  These  may  serve  as  specimens  of  numerons  instances  which  ought  be  cited,  in  which  the  shoe  is  the  symbol  of 
possession,  or  of  delegation  or  transfer,  which  are  the  ideas  which  we  believe  to  be  conveyed  by  the  Hebrew  use  of  the 
shoe,  in  the  present  and  other  instances.  In  fact,  this  employment  of  the  shoe  may,  in  some  respects,  be  considered 
analogous  to  that  which  prevailed  in  the  middle  ages,  of  giving  a  glove  as  a  token  of  mvestiture  in  bestowing  lands  and 
dignities ;  whence,  also,  the  taking  away  of  gloves  was,  at  least  in  some  cases,  a  ceremony  of  degradation  or  deprivation 

8.  "  iSAoe." — The  same  Hebrew  word  vXOi*  naaJ)  denotes  both  a  sandal  and  a  shoe ;  more  generally,  doubtless>  the 
former  than  the  latter,  although  always  rendered  "shoe"  in  our  version  of  the  Old  Testament,  in  which  the  word 
*' sandal"  does  not  once  occur.  It  must,  indeed,  generally  be  left  to  the  context  to  determine  which  is  intended ;  and 
this  the  context  does  not  often  enable  us  to  say.  It  is  very  likely,  however,  that  shoes,  properly  so  caHed,  were  in  nee 
bsfiNta  this  time*  fi>i  it  is  probable  that  we  are  to  understand^  from  the  mention  of  "nunar  sIdbs  dyed  red,"  ia  tlie 
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books  of  Moses  (see  the  note  on  Bzod  zzr.  5),  that  the  Hebrews  had  the  sirt  of  piepuing  and  eoloming  leather.  If 
so,  shoes  were  probably  confined  to  the  more  comfortable  classes  of  the^  people ;  for  not  only  were  mandala  of  tht 
earliest  date  but,  so  far  as  a  coTering  for  the  feet  was  employed  at  all,  continued  in  general  use  for  ages  after  the  ia- 
▼ention  of  shoes.  Indeed,  down  to  the  present  time,  shoes  have  by  no  means  superseded  sandab  in  the  "Bmsi.— 
When  men  first  thought  of  some  contrivance  to  defend  their  feet  from  being  cut  by  sharp  stones,  or  injured  hy  coU^ 
or  scorched  by  the  hot  sand,  they  fastened  to  the  bottom  of  their  feet  soles  of  bars,  wooa,  raw  hide,  and,  ultimateij, 
tanned  leather,  by  means  of  straps  or  tiiongs  variously  disposed— but  most  generally  by  two,  one  of  which  was  joined  to 
the  sole  at  the  keel  or  hollow  of  the  foot,  and  after  passmg  round  the  ancle,  had  fastened  to  it  another  which  passed 
between  the  great  and  the  second  toe.  (See  the  note  on  Gen.  ziv.  23.)  With  some  variation,  this  is  the  general  fiooa 
of  the  simpler  kind  of  sandals  in  different  nations  ancient  and  modem ;  and  it  is  well  illustrated  by  the  third  and  fomtk 


figures  of  Egyptian  sandals,  in  a  cut  to  Dent.  zxix.  The  latter,  however,  is  prolonged  in  a  sharo,  peaked  point 
beyond  the  toes,  as  is  at  present  the  case  in  a  large  proportion  of  modern  Oriental  shoes  and  sandals.  The  oUier  Egyp- 
tian sandals  (figs.  1  and  2  of  the  same  cot)  also  deserve  attention.  They  are  such  as  appear  on  a  large  sitting  figure 
now  in  the  British  Museum.  **  They  seem  fastened  by  a  strap  passing  between  the  great  toe  and  its  neighbour,  and 
attached  to  an  upper  part,  perhaps  of  wood,  which  crosses  the  instep  imd  descends  to  the  sole  of  the  sandal  on  each 
side.  The  sole  of  the  sandal  and  the  wooden  part  which  crosses  the  instep  are  evidently  one  piece,  in  this  instancei 
C  Egjrptian  Antiquities,'  vol.  u.  p.  16.)  Among  the  same  people  the  sandals  of  the  priests  were,  according  to  l^eto- 
dotus,  made  of  papyrtis.  There  is  a  fi^^  in  the  British  Museum  which  appears  to  have  sandals  of  this  sort,  and 
which  is  thus  mentioned  in  the  work  (m  the  'Lib.  of  Ent.  Knowledge*)  just  cited:— These  sandals  ''must  be  consi- 
dered as  made  of  a  flexible  material,  for  they  are  represented  bending  exactly  as  the  sole  of  the  foot  b  bent  at  the  toes, 
owin^  to  the  kneeling  attitude  of  the  figpire.  The  Dottom  of  the  sole  is  also  mariced  with  transverse  lines,  showiar 
that  it  is  composed  of  separate  small  pi^ts,  the  whole  of  which  are  kept  together  by  a  rim  of  similar  strips,  running  afi 
round  and  forming  the  margin  of  the  sole.  It  is  in  fact  a  shoe  of  papyrus,  or  some  other  flexible  material*  (see  £g^^ 
in  the  following  cut).  These  facts  are  of  particular  importance  on  account  of  the  proximi^  of  the  Hebrews  to,  and 
their  connection  with,  the  Egyptians,  and  the  exhibition  which  they  offer  of  an  early  and  simple  form  of  the  sandaL 


AifcuufT  Shoes  and  Sandals. 
0.  b,  e»  Egyptian ;  d,9,f,ih  ^t  <*  PenUn ;  ft,  Aaiatie ;  /,  n,  Phrygian  i  «,  7,  r,  i,  Daeian;  0,  p,  Graeiiin. 

The  progressive  history  of  the  sandal  will  be  better  illustrated  by  our  cuts  than  by  written  explanation.  From  these» 
it  will  be  seen  that  it  ultimately  became  an  elaborate  and  ornamental  article,  with  a  more  complete  sole,  bound  to  the 
foot  and  leg  with  lacings  in  multiplied  convolutions,  and  sometimes  decorated  with  costly  ornaments  of  various 
kinds.  Attention  to  the  sandals  became  a  foppery  in  the  end ;  and  we  see  that  Philopcsmen,  in  recommending  soldieis 
to  give  more  attention  to  their  wariike  accoutrements  than  to  their  common  dress,  advises  them  to  be  less  nice  about 
their  shoes  and  sandals,  and  more  careful  in  observing  that  their  greaves  were  kept  bright  and  fitted  wdl  to  tbdr  kgii 
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(PolybiiUy  zi.)  The  Jewish  ladiei  teem  to  have  been  very  particular  abont  their  sandals,  if  we  may  indge  from  what  is 
said  of  the  bride  in  Sol.  Song,  vii.  1  : — **  How  beautiful  are  thy  feet  with  sandals,  O  prince's  daughter  !'*  and  in  the 
instance  of  Judith,  in  the  Apocrypha,  we  observe  that  it  was  not  so  much  the  general  splendour  of  her  attire — her  rich 
bracelets,  rings,  and  necklaces,  that  attracted  moet  strongly  the  attention  of  the  fierce  Uolofemes ;  but  it  was  <<  her 
afuidals"  that  <<  ravished  his  eyes."  (Jud,  m»  9.) 


GiiBCiiiN  AND  Roman  Sandals* 

Some  of  the  customs  connected  equally  with  sandals  and  shoes,  we  hsTe  formerly  noticed ;  such  as  that  frequent 
washing  of  the  feet  which  they  rendered  necessary,  and  the  custom  of  taking  them  off  on  entering  a  sacred  place,  or 
even  a  house.  We  need  therefore  only  further  mention,  that  to  loose  or  unbmd  the  sandals  was  usualljr  the  business 
of  the  lowest  servants.  Disciples,  however,  performed  this  duty  for  their  teachers ;  but  the  Rabbins  advised  them  not 
to  do  it  before  strangers,  lest  they  should  be  mistaken  for  servants.  It  was  also  the  business  of  an  inferior  servant, 
not  only  to  loose,  but  to  carry  his  master's  sandals  or  shoes,  when  not  immediately  in  use ;  whence  the  proverbial  ex- 
pressions of  John  the  Baptist,  in  speaking  of  Christ — <<  Whose  shoes  I  am  not  worthy  to  bear"  (Matt.  iii.  11);^- 
^  The  latchet  of  whose  shoes  I  am  not  worthy  to  stoop  down  and  unloose  "  (Mark,  L  7). 

The  Talmudists  have  some  instructive  remarks  on  the  sandal,  which  we  the  rather  cite  here,  as,  being  intended  to 
mark  the  distinction  between  it  and  the  shoe,  it  serves  well  to  connect  with  the  preceding  observations  the  few  further 
remarks  which  we  have  to  offer  on  shoes,  properly  so  called.  ^  Shoes  were  of  more  deUcate  use,  sandals  were  more 
ordinary  and  fitter  for  service ;  a  shoe  was  of  softer  leather,  a  sandal  of  harder.  There  were  sandals  also  whose  sole  or 
lower  part  was  of  wood,  the  upper  of  leather,  and  these  were  fastened  together  with  nails.  Some  sandak  were  made 
of  rushes,  or  of  the  bark  of  palm  trees,  and  they  were  open  both  ways,  so  that  one  might  put  in  his  foot  either  before 
or  behind.  Those  of  a  violet  or  purple  colour  were  most  valued,  and  worn  by  persons  of  the  first  quality  and  dis- 
tinction." 

A  shoe  ii  a  cofsied  sandal ;  and  tha  idea  of  attaching  a  covering  to  the  lole,  lo  as  to  obtain  a  more  complete  pro- 
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tectioii  fof  the  foot,  was  too  6b?ioiH  to  bo  delayed  for  any  eomiderablo  length  of  time.    Indeed,  at  the  pioKnt  dny,  the 
ihoes  generaDy  need  in  the  Eaat  remain  some&ing  between  a  complete  shoe  and  a  sandal,  or,  as  we  may  say^,  Blippera. 
Many  of  them  have  no  quarters,  and  scarcely  do  more  than  co?er  the  toes ;  yet  the  natives  walk  in  them  with  extreme 
ease,  and  almost  never  let  them  slip  from  the  feet    The  common  shoe  in  Turkey  and  Arabia  is  like  our  slipper  apt/A 
quartern,  except  that  it  has  a  sharped  prolonged  toe  turned  up.    No  shoes  in  Western  Asia  have  ears,  and  they  are 
ffenerally  of  coloured  leather^red  or  yellow  morocco  in  Turkey  and  Arabia,  and  green  shagreen  in  Persia.  ^  la   the 
latter  country  the  shoe  or  slipper  in  most  general  use  Hiaving  no  quarters)  has  a  very  high  heel ;  but  with  this  excep- 
tion, the  heels  in  these  countries  are  generally  flat.     No  shoes,  or  even  boots  have  more  than  a  single  sole,  (like  what 
we  call  *'  pumps/*)  which  in  wet  weather  generally  imbibes  the  water  freely.    When  the  shoe  without  ouauiers  is  uaed, 
an  iimer  slipper,  with  quarters  but  without  a  sole,  is  worn  inside,  and  the  outer  one  alone  is  thrown  ov  on  entering-  a 
house.    But  in  Persia,  instead  of  this  inner  sli{>per  of  leather,  they  use  a  worsted  sock,    lliose  shoes  that  have 
quarters  are  usually  worn  without  any  inner  covering  for  the  foot    The  peasantry  and  the  nomade  tribes  usually  go 
barefoot,  or  wear  a  rude  sandal  or  shoe,  of  their  own  manufacture :  those  who  j^ossess  a  pair  of  red  leather  or 
other  shoes  seldom  wear  them  except  on  holiday  occasions,  so  that  they  last  a  lon£  time,  if  not  so  long  as  among  the 
Maltese,  with  whom  a  pair  of  shoes  endures  for  several  generations,  being,  even  on  holiday  occasions,  more  ftequentlj 
carried  in  Uie  hand  than  worn  on  the  feet.    The  boots  are  generally  of  the  same  construction  and  material  as  the  shoes  ; 
and  the  general  form  may  be  compared  to  that  of  the  buskm,  the  height  varying  from  the  mid-lee  to  near  the  knee. 
They  are  of  capacious  breadth,  except  among  the  Persians,  whose  boots  generafiy  fit  closer  to  the  Teg,  and  are  mostly 
of  a  Bor$  of  Russia  leather,  uncoloured ;  whereas  those  of  other  people  are,  like  the  slippers,  of  red  or  yellow  morocco. 
There  is  also  a  boot  or  shoe  for  walking  in  frosty  weather,  which  dmbrs  from  the  common  one  only  in  having  under  the 
heel,  iron  tips,  which,  being  partly  bent  vertically  with  a  jagged  edge,  g^ve  a  hold  on  the  ice  which  prevents  sUpping. 
These  are  particularly  useuil  in  ascending  or  descending  the  frozen  mountain  paths.    The  sandal  with  the  sole  armnl 
with  iron  points,  represented  in  our.  last  cut,  had  doubtless  the  same  use.    The  shoes  of  the  Oriental  ladies  are  some- 
times highly  ornamental  (  the  covering  part  being  wrought  with  gold,  silver,  and  silk,  and  p^haps  set  with  jewels,  real 
or  imitated.  The  obsenrations  therefore  made  above,  in  reference  to  the  sandals  of  the  bride  in  Solomon's  Soiijg,  and  of 
Judith,  may  be  equally  applicable  to  shoes :  and  indeed  it  is  not  certain  whether  shoes  or  sandals  are  in  these  instances 
intended.    We  have  thus  spoken  first  of  modem  Oriental  shoes,  because  we  apprehend  that  they  t>elong  to  a  class  of 
subjects  best  illustrated  by  the  existing  usages  of  the  East    We  hafe  spoken  from  personal  observation  on  this  point 
For  the  immediately  following  additional  particulars  we  are  partly  indebted  to  Calmefs  Dieti(mary  ^olio  edit  1732> 

The  shoes  of  the  ancient  Romans  were  chiefly  of  erode  untanned  leather.  UltinMAdy  shoes  ci  tanned  leather,  of 
such  forms  as  our  cuts  exhibit,  were  usually  worn  out  of  doors,  by  persons  in  good  circumstances ;  but  in-doors  they 
continued  to  wear  sandals.  Wooden  shoes  were  generally  worn  by  poor  pe<^le,  slaves,  and  peasants ;  but  sometimes 
rude  sandals,  or  shoes  of  raw  leather.  None  but  tiiose  who  had  sen^  the  office  of  Edile  were  allowed  to  wear  shoes 
dressed  with  alum  and  of  a  red  colour,  which  we  may  therefore  infer  to  have  been  a  favourite  colour  for  shoes,  as  it 
appears  to  have  been  amonjB^  the  Hebrews,  and  as  it  is  now  in  Western  Asia.  The  Roman  senators  wore  shoes  or 
buskins  of  a  black  colour,  with  a  crescent  of  gold  or  silver  on  the  top  of  the  foot  Women  also  appear  to  hare  used 
these  ornaments ;  and  perhaps  Isaiah  refers  to  something  of  this  sort  in  chap.  iiL  8.  The  Bmperor  Aurelian  forbade 
men  to  wear  red,  yellow,  white,  or  green  shoes,  allowing  them  to  women  omy ;  and  Heliogabains  f<»bade  women  to 
wear  goid  and  preci<m$  ttontt  in  their  riioes ;  and  ihlkf  with  what  we  have  said  of  modem  shoes,  helj^s  us  to  undea^ 
stand  in  what  the  splendour  of  the  Hebrew  women's  shoes  consisted.  Calmet  finds  boots  of  metal  ui  the  Scripture 
and  in  Homer ;  but  we  imagine  that  greaves  only  are  intended  in  the  passages  to  which  he  allodee.  What  Vegetins 
says  about  the  Roman  soldiers  having  tron  shoes,  probably  means  that  the  soles  were  plated,  shod,  or  nailed  with  iron. 
This  they  certainly  were.  The  nails  had  sometimes  Uieir  points  outward,  probably,  as  already  intimated,  to  serve  as 
snow  or  frost  shoes,  and  also  to  assist  in  scaling  walls  in  me  attack  of  fortified  places.  Luxury,  however^  found  its 
way  even  to  the  nails  of  shoes ;  Cor  we  are  tola  that  in  the  army  of  Aatiocbus  most  of  the  soldiers  had  goidat  naUt 
under  their  shoes. 

We  have  not  mentioned  Egyptian  fhoes,  because  we  are  not  aware  that  any  thin^  that  can  properly  be  called  a  shoe 
occurs  in  Egyptian  paintings  and  sculptures ;  and  the  sandals  we  have  already  noticed.  It  is  clear,  however,  that  the 
Egyptians  had  the  art  of  tanning  and  dressing  leather.  Ihis  would  be  alone  probable  from  our  finding  the  art  among  the 
Hebrews  immediately  after  they  left  Egypt ;  and  that  the  Egyptians  made  shoes  with  leather  at  some  period  or  other,  is 
testified  bv  Belzoni,  who  says:— << They  had  the  art  of  tanning  leather,  with  which  they  made  shoes  as  well  as  we  do, 
some  of  which  I  found  of  various  shapes.  They  had  also  the  art  of  staining  the  leather  with  various  colours,  as  we  do 
morocco,  and  actually  knew  the  mode  of  embossing  on  it,  for  I  found  leather  with  figures  impressed  on  it,  ^uite 
elevated.  I  think  it  must  have  been  done  with  a  hot  iron  Irhile  the  leather  was  damp."  (*  Researches  and  Operations,' 
vol  ii.  p.  271.  8vo*  edit.)  This  is  important ;  becanse  it  is  fair  to  Infer  that  the  Hebrews  were  not  ignorant  of  what 
was  known  to  their  nei^boHrs.  The  shoes  which  the  Hebrews  wore  when  they  left  Egypt  were  doubtless  of  Egyptian 
manufacture,  and  probably  long  continued  to  afibrd  the  model  of  those  which  they  afterwards  used.  It  b  not  however 
necessary  to  suppose  that  the  art  of  preparing  leather  and  of  forming  shoes  had  at  that  early  time  arrived  at  such  per- 
fection as  is  described  by  Belzoni. 

In  the  absence  of  very  definite  information  concemingthe  shoes  and  sandals  of  the  Hebrews,  the  statements  we 
have  given  concerning  those  of  the  modem  occupantsofWestem  Asia,  and  of  ancient  nations  with  which  the  Hebrews 
were  at  different  times  acouainted,  will  furnish  the  best  assistance  which  can  now  be  obtained  for  the  elucldAtiou  of  the 
viuious  passages  of  the  Old  aad  New  Testament  ia  which  the  equipment  of  the  &et  it  mentioMd. 


END  OP  VOLUHB  THB  FIRST. 


LoVDOjr:  Printed  by  William  Clowx»  and  Sovs,  StamfiBnl  airset 
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